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PREFATOEY NOTE 


In Iho })rcsont volnmo ol tho Second Siipploinont, which is designed 
to furnish hiographios of noteworthy persons dying boLweon 22 Jan. 
IflOI and 81 Doc. 1911, tho mouroics reach a total of C57. I'ho contri- 
hutors niirubor 177. Tho callings of thoso wJioso oareei’s are recorded 
may bo broadly catalogued under ton general hoadi]igs thus : 

NAMIBS 


Admii>is(rati(ni of novoriuucnl at lioine, in Iiulin, and tho cnlouios (>8 

Ariuyiviul nnvy 39 

Art (including ai'chi(('t'tuic, miiHic, and th<i Hiagi') ... 75 

(Joninuwo and agricidUiru .... ... 17 

haw ... 25 

Ml<‘i'atui‘(\ (iiicluiliug jduriuili'iiii, jihiliilogy, and ])hilusopliy) . 132 

Itcligiuii 51 

Hcioncii (iiK lialiiig ciij'incc ring, medhiiiu. Hurgeu’y, ('vplumlinn, and 

(■(•(luuniicii) 116 

HiX'ial Itc'loriii (including ])]iiliinUin> 2 >y and cdncaliDji) ... 24 

iS|iiii't 10 


Tho iiamoH of tweuty-oiglit women appear in this voluiuo on account 
of services rouderod in urt, litcffaturo, science, and social or educational 
reform. 

Articles boar the initials of tJieir write) s save in a very fow oases 
where maiici'ial lies been furnislu'd to the Iflditor on an aitipler scale 
than tho puiposo of the uiulortalvhig jienuitted him to use. hi such 
instances tho I'lditoi’ and his stall' are soldy roHjiousihlo for the shape 
which Idle article has taken, and no signatuvo is ap])ondod. 

’"** lulliti liHhoi autliorH’ jaililicalUiuHonly thadutuiiflwuuiHappiiiidcd to tho titloH 
()I Works wliioh worn jnihliHlu'd in hniulon iiiSvo. In otlior oaHOfl tho plaoo of iaswo and 
Hi'/.o iiru spooillud in ad<li(iim. 

CJi'OHH ntfcroiiooN aro gi von llnw : In iiatuoa in (ho HulMlantivu work [q. v.] ; to nnmos 
in (ho li'iiHt iSu])l>lomont [<!• v. yuppl. JJj and to namoa in tho Sooond and 
])roaunt Ijiiptilomctit |q. v. Sn|ij)l. llj. 
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Neil 

NEIL, ROBERT ALEXANDER (1862- 
1901), classioal and Orioiitol scholar, tiio 
second son ol Rohort Noil, ininislor of tho 

S ioad sam parish of Qlrngairii near 
allater, Abordoenshiro, by hia wife Mary 
Reid, was bom at, Qlongaim Manse on 
20 Doc. 1862. Both paronis wo sprung 
from Abordoonshlro lamiilrs -which had 
produoed many olcrgymen and modioal 
men. Robert,, -who was always interested 
in boohs, was educated under Mr. Ooutta, 
the maslor of the local school, but was 
taught classics by lus father. Tu 1866, while 
sUR under fourteen, ho entered Aberdeen 
Unirersity, having obtained a small scholar- 
ship at tno annual bursary competition. 
At tho end of the session ho was first prize- 
man in tho class of Prof. (Sir) William 
Qoddes [q. v. Suppl. I]. In 1870 he 
graduated at Aberdeen with first-class 
honours in classics, the Grech prize bobg 
divided between bin and Mr. A. Showan, 
now well known os an Ilomono scholar. 
The following -winter Neil acted as an 
assistant in the university library and next 
y6ar_ studied anatomy and ohomistry unth 
the intentiou of groduathig in the modioal 
faculty. He soon ohonged his mind and 
was eleoted a olossioal scholar of Potorhouao, 
Oombridge. Meantimo ho hod been reading 
ommvorousljy; but his early training, in 
which classical composition hod played 
but a small part, han(Roapped him for the 
Cambridge oourse. Under the tuition, 
however, of Dr. J. S. Reid, of Dr. Verrall for 
a short time, and later of Riohard ShiUeto 
[q. V.], ho made suoh rapid progress that 
in 1876 aKOinsL strong oompotition ho won 


Neil 


the Craven Bcholaiship and in 1876 
graduated as second classio. 8oon after he 
was eleoted a fellow of Pembroke CoUege, 
where till his death twenty-five years 
later he was a olossioal leotuior, though 
his public lectures -were given for many 
years at hia old college, Peterhouse. Soon 
oftor taking his degree he published ‘ Notes 
on Liddell and Soott’ in the 'Journal 
of Philology’ (viii. 200 seq.); but his 
leaohing work left him little leisure for 
writing, which his caution and fastidious 
tarie mode a somewhat laborioim task, 
while his wide range of liter^ intereste 
rendered reading more congenial. Almost 
immediately after his degree Neil began 
to rend Sanskrit with Prof. Edward Byles 
Cowell [q. V. Suppl. H]. Per the rest of his 
life Noil spent one or two afternoons a weris: 
in term tune working with Cowell. In the 
earlier years they read parts of the ' Big 
Yeda,’ of Indian drama, gra/mmar, and 
philosophy, but gradually turned ^eir 
attention more and more to Buddhist 
hteraturo. In 1886, under their joint names, 
appeared an edition of the ' DivySvadilna,’ 
a Buddhist work in Sanskrit. The edition 
was founded on the collation of a number 
of MSS. which were supplied to the editors 
from various libraries, moluding those of 
Paris and St. Petersburg, After the 
publloation of this work Neu, though still 
reading the ‘Veda’ -with Cowell, took up 
serioumy the study of Pali, end formed one 
of the little band of soholars who under 
OoWl’s superintendenoe translated t the 
' JStoka,’ or Birth Stories, into En^ 
(0 volumes, Cambridge University Press, 
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1S05-1907). Neil’s o^vn coutrilmtion foms i 
part of vol. iii. Durmg tlieso years Neil 
was also busy with much classical work. 
For many years he had in the press an ' 
edition nf .liiatophanes’ ‘ Knights,’ which 1 
but for the introduction was completed at ] 
Lis death and was issued soon afterwards j 
by the Cambridge University Press. Hero ' 
in brief space is concentrated a great 
amount of sound scholarship and deucate 
observation of Aristophnnio Greek. The 
history of Gieek comedy, Pindar, and Plato 
were sulijeets on which NeU frequently 
lectured and on which he accumulated 
great stores of knowledge. He was also 
thorouglily familiar with nil work done in 
the comparative philology of the classical 
languages, L'anskrif, and Celtic. His emen- 
dation of a corrupt word, un-aynui’rii, 
in Baechylides into nutrfiui'ra was at once 
accepted by Prof. (Sir) Richard iTebb [q. v. 
buppl. II]._ Besides Ins professional work 
as a cl.'issioal lecturer and os university 
lecturer on Sanskrit — a post to which ho 
was appointed in 1884—Neil took much 
interest in architecture both ancient and 
metUnval, and had a wide and intimate 
knowledge of the cathedrals of the western , 
countries of Europe. He was interested in 
women’s education, and before his college ' 
work became very heavy lectured at both i 
Girton and Nownham. But his greatest 
influence was manifested in work with in- i 
dividual students, where his kindliness, care, ' 
and quiet humour attracted even the less ' 
scholarly. He was populan in Cambridge 1 
society, and amid his multifarious duties i 
could always spare time to solve difficulties i 
for to friends. He was for long a syndic 
of the University Press, whero he helped i 
many young scholam with advice and i 
oversight of their work as it passed i 
through the press. He served for four ( 
ye^ upon the eonndl of the senate, i 
but the work was not congenial to him, i 
aM^he refused to be nominated a second i 

In 1891 Aberdeen University conferred i 
Mon him tho honoraiy degree of LL.D. I 

N^ iOTk a keen mterest in Scottish history i 

and literature, and was for long a member ( 
of the Franco-Scotti^ Society. In 1900 ( 
on the dealk of ifr. 0. H. t S 

n7l “on the work hi seffior I 

avera^ height 5 tongly‘buSrwith| I 
brown hair and large ^pres^^ m 


Si There are several good photogi-aphs of 
il him. 

, [Obituary notices by personal friends in 
■r Cambridge Eeviow (Dr. Adam, October 1001 ) ; 
h I British WeeWy, 27 June 1901 (Sir Ilf, Eobortson 
t| NicoU, a class mate at Abordoon); AJ Ilia Matur, 
a j the Aberdeen Univoraity Mng., 20 Nov. 1901 
0 1 (Di'. J. F. 'White) s information from tlio 
t family, and personal knowlodgo for niiiuinon 
B years.] 1>. G. 

8 NEIL, SAMUEL (1826-1901), antliiir. 
3 born at Edinburgh on 4 August 1826, wiki 
? MOond of three sons ot James Noil, lui 
1 Edinburgh hookseller, by his wild iSarah 
3 Lindsay, a connection of tlio LhnlHays, 

1 earls of Crawford. On tho deatli of tlio 
1 father from oholorn in 1832, the family 
- went to live at Glasgmv. After cxlucalion 
, at tho old grammar school a( ( llosgow, Noil 
) entered the nuivor8it.y; whilo an under- 
. graduate ho assisted tlio JSnglisli master 
: in the high solionl anti woricecl for tlio 
’ ‘ Glasgow Argus ’ (of which Charles Maclcay 
I [q. V.] the poet was editor) ami otiiov iiows- 
1 papers. For a time ho wos a private tiihir 
; and then maslor successive] y of li’alkirk 
I charity school in 1860, of iSouDicrn Collo- 
giate School, Glasgow, in 1862, mifl of ,St. 
Andrew’s school, Glasgow, in 1863. li'inntly 
t he was rector of Moffat Aoadrany from 1866 
to 1873. 

With bis school work Noil oomhined 
much literary activity. Hu pronioteri in 
18p, and edited during its o-ristence, Cm 

Moffat Register and Amianclalo ObsiTvor,’ 
the first newspaper published in Moffat, 
and wrote rogiilarly for otJier Scott, i.sh 
periodicals and educational journals. 

In 1860 Neil planned, and from tlmt 
date untd 1873 edited, the ‘ IlriUsli Con- 
troverrialist ’ (40 vols. in all), a inmitlily 
magnzme published in Loiidoii for the dis- 
ciiBsion of literary, sooial, and iihilosoiihio 
quwtions. He himself oonlrihuted nunum i ns 
plulosophioal articles, many of wliioli !io 
Mtaequeatly ooUeotocl in soiiwato volumes. 
Of tome ins Art of Rensoning ’ (1863) wiis 
prmsed for its olaiity and oonciHoneNs liv 
John Stuai't Mil. Goorgo llwiry Lewos, 
A^bishop Whately, and Aloxandor Uaiii, 
Othro of to oonlribulions to tho ‘ Uritisli 
Contoversiahst ’ v/ovo published iudujicn. 

o®®!’ '«lcl Mloou- 

I bon (1867 J 2nd edit. 1857, 12mo), ‘Public 
^hngs and how to conduct thorn ’ (1807, 

On resigning his rectorship of Moffat 
Aoiwtemy in 1873 Noil settlod In Edin h ah 
htosolf to English SaK 
and espooioUy to Shokospoaio. Ho founded 
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ind was prcsideul of tlie Edinburgh Shake- 
speare Society, and gave the annual lecture 
from 1874 till his death. To the ‘British 
(Jontrovcrsialiht ’ in 1860 ho had contributed 
a series of papers wliich ho reissued in 1801 
as ‘Shakespeare: a Critical Biography.’ The 
work enioyed a vogue as a useful epitome 
of the facts, although Neil accepted with- 
out demur the forgeries of John Payne 
Collier. It was translated into French and 
German. Neil, who was a freq^uent visitor 
to Warwicksliire, issued a guide to Shake- 
speare’s birthplace at Stratford-on-Avon as 
‘ Home of Shakspero described ’ (Warwick, 
1871, 12mo), and ho edited the ‘ Library 
Shakespeare’ (3 vola.) in 1876, besides 
several separate plays for school use. 

Neil took a loading part in educational 
and philanthropic affairs in Edinburgh, 
where he was on intimate terms with 
Professors John Stuart Blackie, Henry 
Oaldorw'ood, John Vcitch, and David 
Masson. He helped to found the Edu- 
cational Institute of Scotland for grant- 
ing fellowships to teachers. For the 
Craiginillar Sohool for the Blind there, 
whiA ho managed for some years, he 
compiled a book of poems on the blind 
and by the blind, entitled ‘Dark Days 
brightened.’ 

Ill 1000 his health foiled. He died 
on 28 Aug. 1001, Avhile on a visit at 
Sullom Manse, Shetland, and was buried 
in Sullom churchyard. Ho married on 
7 April 1848 Christina, youngest daughter 
of Arcliibald Gibson, who served in the 
navy and was with Nelson on the Victory 
at the battle of Trafalgar. She predeceased 
him on 26 Jan. 1001. Ho hod issue three 
sons and five daughters, of whom one 
sun and throe daughters, all monied, 
survive. 

A painted portrait by George Barolay is 
in possession of his daughter at 53 Craiglea 
Drive, Edinbui’gh. His head was done in 
white alabaster by a sculptor of Glasgow in 
1853. 

Other of Neil’s works include : 1. ‘Oyclo- 
psedia of Universal History,’ 1856; 2nd 
edit. 1867 (with I. McBurney). 2. ‘Syn- 
opsis of British History,’ 1866, 12mo. 
3. ‘ Student’s Handbook of Modern His- 
tory,’ 1857. 4. ‘ The Young Debater,’ 
1863. 6. ‘ Culture and Self-culture,’ 1863. 
6. ‘ Martin Luther,’ 1863, 12mo. 7. ‘ Epoch 
Men and the Hesults of their lives,’ I860, 
12mo. 8. ‘The Art of Public Speaking,’ 
1867, 12mo. 9. ‘ The Debater’s Handbook 
and Controversialist Manual,’ 1874, 12mo ; 
new edit. 1880. Neil edited and compiled 
the larger part of ‘The Home Toochor, 


a Cyclopaedia of Self-instruction' (1886, 
6 vols. 4to). 

[Janies Love’s Schools and Schoolmasters 
of Falkirk, 1808, pp. 232-8 ; Aidrossan and 
Saltcoats Herald, 20 Sept. 1901 (memoir 
by Neil’s son-in-law, Bev. Charles Davidson) ; 
Mofiat Express, 5 Sept. 1901 ; Educational 
News, 7 Sept. 1901 ; private information ; 
notes from Mr. James Downie.] W. B. O. 

NELSON, ELIZA (1827-1908), actress. 
[See under Ceavbn, Hbnby Thobnton.] 

NELSON, Sib HUGH MUIE (1836- 
1006), premier of Queensland, bom at 
Kilmarnock on 31 Deo. 1836, was son of 
the Bev. William Lambie Nelson, LL.D. 
Educated first at Edinburgh High School, 
and then at the university, where he 
came under the infiuence of Prof. John 
Wilson (Christopher North), he did not 
graduate, his father having decided in 
1853 to go to Queensland, wMch was then 
attraotiug a number of enterprising Scots- 
men. 

The father settled in the colony at 
Ipswich, and Nelson entered a merohanl’s 
office : but, of fine physique, he soon 
sought open-au' work on a farm at Nel- 
son’s Ridges, some six miles from Ipswich ; 
thence he went to manage the Eton 
Vale staiion at Darling Downs. When 
ho married in 1870, ho settled with good 
results on the London estate in the Dalby 
district. 

In 1880 Nelson entered the local public 
life as a member of the Wambo mstiiot 
under a new scheme of divisional boards. 
Ln 1883, while absent on a visit to Scotland, 
he was elected member of the house of 
assembly for Northern Do^vns. When in 
1887 this electoral district was split up, he 
become member for the portion known as 
Murilla, which he represented continuously 
for the rest of his public life. 

On 13 March 1888 Nelson for the first time 
took office, as minister for railways, under 
Sir Thoinos MoUwraith [q. v. Suppl. IJ, con- 
tinuing when the ministry was reoonstatnted 
under Boyd Dunlop Morehead till 7 August 
1800. jTliroughout 1801, ho woe leader of the 
opposition. Althou^ he seems to have been 
a supporter of Sic Bamuel Griffith, it was 
not till Griffith’s resignation on 27 March 
1803 that he took office, jcining Moll- 
wraith as colonial treasurer. On 27 October 
1893 ho became premier and vice-president 
of the execaHve conucU, combining in 
his own hands the offices of chief secre- 
tary and treasurer. The colony was in 
the throes of the anxiety and de- 
pression which followed the honk crisis of 

b2 
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1893 ; in no part of Australia was that 
crisis worse than in Queensland. Thus 
the task before the new premier was no 
light one : but his broad grasp of finance, 
coupled with e.ictensiTe knowledge of the 
circumstances and requirements of tho 
people, enabled liim to render excellent 
service to Queensland during a most 
critical period of its history (Queensland 
Hansard, 1900, vol. xevi. pp. 1-19). , _ 

In 1896 Xebon was created K.O.M.G., 
and in 1897 came to England to represent 
hk colony at the Diamond Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria. On this occasion he was made a 
privy councillor and received the honorary 
degiee of D.C.L. at O.vford. After his 
return he continued his dual office till 
13 April 1898, when he sought a Iras 
arduous position as president of the legis- 
lative council. On 4 Jan. 1904 he received a 
dormant commission as lieutenant-governor 
of Queensland. 

In 1905 he vi^sited New Guinea, in which 
he was much interested: there he con- 
tracted fever, from which he never really 
recovered (see Queensland Parly. Deh., 1906, 
xevi. 13), and he died at his residence, 
Gahbinb.u', near Toowoomba, on 1 Jan. 
1906. His death was the signal for general 
mourning, and ho was accorded a public 
funeral. 'He was bxu'ied at Toow’oumba 
cemetery. 

Nelson was a strong man, and the 
greate't authority on constitutional ques- 
tions that the colony had had up to that 
time, although he was opposed to the 
federation of the Australian states (Daily 
Record, Rockhampton, 1 Jon. 1906). He 
founded the Hoyal Agricultural Society of 
Toowoomba and the Austral Association. 
Ho was president of the Royal Geographical 
Society of Queensland. 

Nelson married in 1870 Janet, daughter 
of Duncan McIntyre, who survived lu’m. 
They had issue two sons and three daughters. 

[Brisbane Oouricr, 2 Jan. 1906; Mennell's 
Diet, of Auatralas. Biog.; John’s Notable 
Australiaua ; Who’s Who, 1005.] 0. A. H. 

NERUDA, WILMA. [See Hat, t,i!i Lady 
(1839-1011), violinist.] ' 

NETTLESHIP, JOHN TEIVETT 
(1841-1902), animal painter and author, born 
at Kettering. NorthamptouEdiire, on 11 Feb, 
1841, was second son of Henry John Nettle- 
ship, soheitor there, and brother of Henry 
[q. T.], of Richard Lewis [q. v.], and of 
Edward, the ophthalmic surgeon. His 
mother was Isabella Ann, daughter of James 
Hogg, vicar of Gedding^on and master of 
Kettering grammar school. Musio was 


hereditary in the family, and Nettleship was 
for some time » chorister at Now College, 
Oxford. Afterwards ho was sent to tho 
cathedral school at Durham, whoro his 
brother Henry had preceded him. ilaviug 
won the English verse priao on ' Vonioo ’ 
in 1866, he was taken away comparatively 
young, in order to enter his father’s offioc. 
There he remained for two or throe years, 
finishing his artiolos in London. Though 
admitted a solicitor and in praotioo for a 
brief period, ho now resolved to dovoto 
himself to art, in wliioh ho had shown 

f rofioienoy tom childhood. Accordingly 
e entered himself os a studont at Iloatlior- 
ley’s and at the Slade School in London, 
but to tho last ho was largely indepoudont 
and self-taught. His first work was in 
black and wluto, not for publication, but 
to satisfy his natural lomporamciit, which 
Mwayrs led him to tlio imoginalivo and tho 
grandiose. It is to be rogrottod that nono 
of the designs conceived during this early 
pm;iod was ever properly finished. They 
include biblical scenes, sucli os ‘Jiionb 
wrestling with the Angel’ and ‘A Sowor 
went forth to sow,’ wliicli have been 
desen^edly compared with the work of 
William Blake. Nothing was i>iibliHho(l 
under his oim name, oxoept a poor ni- 
produotion of a ‘Hoad oC Minos,’ in 
the 'Tellow Book ’ (April 1001). But tlio 
illustrations to ‘ An Epio ol Women ’ 
(1870), by his friend, Arthur William 
Edgar O’Shaughnossy [q. v.], aro his ; 
and his handiwork may likowiso bo tracccl 
in a little volume of ‘ Biubloms ’ by 
Mrs. A. Chohnondeloy (1875), whoro Ms 
name erroneously appears on tho titlo-])«go 
as ‘ J. J. Nettleship.' 

These designs reveal one aspect of his 
character, a delight in tho luanifostations 
[ of physical vigour, ilo was himself in his 
youth a model of virility. As a boy ho was 
a bold rider in tho hunting field. When ho 
oamc to London he took lessons in boxing 
tom a famous prizo-fighlor, and more 
than once Avolkcd to Brighton in a day. 
He accompanied a friend, (Sir) TJonry 
Cotton, on a mountainooring expedition 
to the Alps, for which they lioinod together 
bare-footed in the early morning round 
Regent’s Park. It was this delight in 
physical prowess and in wild life that now 
inducBd him to bccomo Oi paiutor ol (uiiinals* 
His studies were made almost daily in tho 
Zoological Gardens ; and for ' twonty-sovon 
years (1874-1001) he exhibited spaoious oil 
piotoes of lions, tigers, oto., at tho Royal 
Academy and for most of the period at tho 
Grosvenor GaUery. Though always noble 
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in conception, and often effective in group- 
ing andt in colour, these pictures failed 
Eomewhat in technique and were not simple 
enough for the popular taste. At one time 
more than a dozen of them were exhibited 
together in the Com Exchange at Glou- 
cester ; hut a scheme for purchasing the 
collection fell tlirough, and they are 
now dispersed. In 1880 Ncttleship was 
invited to India by the Gaekwor of Baroda, 
for whom he painted a cheetah hunt os 
well as an equestrian portrait, and was 
thus enabled to see something of wild 
animals in their native harmts. In his 
later years he took to the medium of pastel, 
and, painting liis old subjects on a smaller 
scale, acquired a -wider measure of 
popularity. 

Nettleship was far more tlion a painter. 
His intelleotual sympathies were -unusually 
-wide. In 1868, when only twenty-seven, 
he published a volume of ‘Essays on 
Robert Browning’s Poetry,’ which was 
probably the first serious study of the poet, 
and has passed tlirough three .editions with 
considerable enlargements, ot which the 
latest is entitled ‘ Robert Browning : 
Essays and Thoughts’ (1896). The hook 
brought about an intimate friendship 
between the pool and his critic. Another 
book that shows both his mature power of 
literary expression and his opinions about 
his own art is ‘ George Morland and the 
Evolution from him of some Later Painters ’ 
(1898). Hero there aro touches of solt- 
porlraiiure. Among tho hooks illustrated 
by liim may bo mentioned ‘Natural 
History Sketches among the Carnivora,’ 
by A. Nicols (1885), and ‘ Icebound on 
Kolguev,’ by A. B. R. Trevor Battyc (1895). 

After a long and painful illness, Ncttleship 
died in London on 31 Aug. 1902, and was 
buried at Kensal Greon cemetery. He 
married in 1876 Ada, daughter of James 
Hinton [q. v.], the aural sm'geuii ; she 
survived 1 him with three daughters, tho 
eldest of whom was married to Augustus 
E. John, and died in Paris in 1909. 

A memorial tablet in bronze, designed 
by Sir George l<’rampton, ’tvith the aid of 
two brother artists, who wore bom in the 
same town, Sir Alfred East and Thomas 
Cooper Gotoh, has been plaoed in tlie 
parish church at Kettering. 

[Personal knowledge; Sir Heniy Cotton, 
Indian and Home Memories, 1911; Qravea's 
Royal Academy Contributors.] J. S. C. 

NEUBAUER, ADOBE (1832-1907), 
orientalist, was bom at Kottesd, in the 
county of Trentson, in tho north of Hun- 


gary, on 7 March 1832. His father, Jacob 
Neubauer, a Jewish merchant, who was 
a good Talmudic scholar, belonged -to a 
family which had'rooeived the right of resi- 
dence in tho same neighbourhood in 1619 ; 
his mother was Amalie Langfelder. 

Designed by his fatlier for the rabbinate, 
Neubauer received his first education from 
his cousin, Moses Neubauer, also a good 
Talmudist. About 1860 he became a 
teacher in the Jc-wish School at Kottesd. 
Soon afterwards ho went to Prague, where 
ho attended tho lectures of the critical 
rabbinical scholar, S. J. L. Bapoport, 
learnt Eronoh, Italian, and Arabic, studied 
mathematics, and finally (16 Deo. 1853) 
matriculated in the university. Between 
1854. and 1856 he studied oriental languages 
at tho University of Munich. In 1867 he 
went to Paris, where ho resided till 1868, 
except for visits to libraries to examine 
manuscripts, aud a somewhat long sojonm 
in Jerusalem, where ho held a post at the 
Austrian cousulato. At Pans ho was 
attracted by tho rich JtS. iToasurcs ot the 
iniiwrial library, and made the acquaint- 
ance of Salomon Munk, who was engaged in 
tho study of tho Judmo-Arnbio literature 
of tho middle ages, of Joseph Derenbourg, 
of Emost Renan, and other orientalists. 
Tho influence of his Paris surroundings led 
Neubauer to adopt as his life’s work the 
study, description, and, where oiroumstances 
permitted, the publication, of mediteval 
Jewish manuscripts. Thus in 1861-2 ho 
published in tho ‘Journal Asiatiquo ’ (vols. 
18-20) muncrouB extracts and translations 
from a lexical work of David bon Abraham 
of Ecz (10th century), tho MS. of which 
ho had discovered in a Karaite synagogue 
in Jerusalem ; and in 1866, after a -visit 
to St. Petersburg, ho published a volume 
‘ Aus der Potorshurgor Bibliothek,’ consist- 
ing of excerpts from MSS. presor^^ there, 
remting to tho history and litcratuio of the 
Karaites. Ho did not altogether lay aside 
other studies, and in 1863 won the prize 
offered by the Acaddmio dcs Insoriptions et 
Bellcs-Lcttros for a criliool exposition of 
tho geography of Palestine, os set forth in 
tho two Talmuds and other post-Biblieal 
Jewish -writings. His work ‘ La G6o- 
grapHe du Trimud: Mdmoire conronnfi 
par TAoad6mio ’ appeared in 1868. Though 
not free from orroiB, it displayed a remark- 
able thoroughness and mastery of facts; 
and at once placed its author in the first 
rank of Rabhinical scholars. 

Already in 1866 Neubauer hod -visited 
Oxford, for tho purpose of examining the 
large collection of Hebrew MSS. in the* 
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Bodleian libiaxy. The printed Hebre\7 
books in the library bad been catalogued 
diortly before (1853-60) by Moritz Stein- 
schneider; and in 1868 the curators en- 
trusted to Neubauer the huk of cataloguing 
the Hebrew MSS. in the library. Oxford 
became henceforth Neubauer’s home tUl 
1901. The work of cataloguing and properly 
describing the MSS. was long and arduous. 
In the end the catalogue appeared in 1886 — 
a large quarto volume of 1168 columns, 
containing descriptions of 2603 MSS. 
(many consisting of from 20 to 60 distinct 
works), and accompanied by an atlas of 
forty facsimile plates, iUostrating the 
Hebrew pakeography of different countries 
and periods, in spite of his engrossing 
labours on the catalogue, Neubauer found 
time for much important literary work 
Wsidra. In 1873 he was appointed sub- 
librarian of the Bodleian library. Bfs 
knowledge, not merely of Hebrew, but of 
foreign literature generally, was extensive ; 
and_ while he was sub-librarian both the 
foreign and the Oriental deportments of 
the library were maintained with great 
efficiency. The first to recognise, in 1890, 
the value for Jewish iiteratuie of the 
‘ Geoizah,’ or depositor attached to a 
synagogue, in which MSS, no longer in use 
^le put away, he obtained for the Uhroty, 
in course of time, from tho ‘Qenizah’ 
at Old Cairo, as many as 2676 items, 
consisting frequently of several leaves, 
and including many of considerable interest 
and value._ The catalogue of these frag- 
ment, with very detailed desoriptions, 
was begun by Neubauer (vol. i. 1886} ; but 
It was oomplet^ and published by (Dr.) 
^ E. Cowley, his successor in the libratv. 
m 1900. 

Neubauer also, during 1876, edited from 
a Boffieian and a Rouen MS. the Arabic 
text of the Hebrew diotionaiy (the ‘Book 
of Hebrew Roots’) of Abu-’l-WoIid (Hth 
century), ^ a uorir of extreme importance 
in the history of Hebrew leiicographv, 
which was known before only fiSm ex- 
ceTOts ^ quotations. In 1876 he 
publmhed, at the instance of Dr. Pusey 
^ interesting catena of more than fifty 

followed m 1877 by a volume of tranda- 
Uona, the jomt wodt of himself and the 
pasent writer. 3h the same year (1877) 

^L’Hifltoite 
IVanoe,’ a long section 
entitled ‘Xes Rabbins 
dn commeaoement du XlPt 
aiSde, which, though its literary form 
was due to Renan, was based throughout 


upon materials oollcotod by Noubanor. 
A oontinuation of this work, called ‘Loa 
Ecrivaine Juifa franQais du XIV*' sificlo ’ 
(vol. 31 of ‘ L’Hiatoire litt6rairo,’ pp. 361- 
802) basod similarly on materials supplied 
by Neubauer, appeared in 1893. Thoao 
two volumes on ^ Prenoli rabbis, storod 
as they are with abundant and minuto 
information, drawn from tho most varied 
and recondite sources, including not only 
Hebrew and German journals, but iin]mb- 
lished MSS. in tlie librados of Oxfoid, 
Paris, the south of Franco, Spain, Italy, ami 
other countries, form perhaps the most ro- 
markable monument of Neubauor’s industry 
and learning. In 1884 ho was ajrpointc'd 
reader in Rabbinic Hebrew in tho University 
of Oxford. In 1887 he published (in tho 
series called ‘Anecdota Oxonicusia’) a 
volume (in Hebrew) of ‘ Mediteval Jowisli 
Chroniolos and Chronological Notes,’ whioli 
was followed in 1896 by a Booond volumo 
bearing the same title. He also issned, in 
1878, a previously unlmown Aramaio text 
of the Book of Tobit, from a MS. acquired 
in Constantinople for the Bodloian Lil)rary • 
and in 1807 edited, with muob valuiililo 
illustrative matter, tho original Jlobrow of 
ten chapters of Eoolosiastious Irom some 
manuscript leaves, which had bcmi dis- 
covered in a box of fragments Irom tho 
Cairo Genizoh. A constant contributor 
to learned periodicals both at homo and 
abroad, he publiriied in the ‘Jowish 
Quarterly Review’ (1888-9, vol. i.) fouv 
able articles entitled ‘ Where are the 'Ton 
Tribes? ’ and valuable essays in tho Oxford 
‘Studia Biblica ’ in 1886, 1800, and 1801. 

Neubauer’s unremitting laliours lold 
upon his health. About 1890 his oyesight 
began to fail Mm. In 1899 ho rosigirod his 
librarianahijp, and in 1000 liis roodorship. 

He resided in Oxford, in broken hoalth, till 
1001, when ho went to live under the oaro 
of his nephew, Dr. Adolf Bitehlor, a dis- 
tmpished Rabbiniool scholar, at Vienna. 
TOen Biiohler was appointed vico-prosidont 
of Jews College, London, in 1900, Noubanor 
returned with Mm to England, and tiled 
yarned at Ms nephew’s houso on 
8 April 1907. 

Neubauer was oreatod M.A. of Oxford by 
mploma in 1873, and ho was elected an lion. 

.Elowasan 

t Heidelberg, an lion, mombor 

M Real Acadomin do la Historia at 
Matod, and a corresponding mombor of tlio 
Ao^eime deslnsoriptioiis ot Bollcs-Lottrps 

re 1 '>y Campbell 

m 1900, is in the Bodloian Library. 
Neubauer was nowlioro inoro at homo 
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than among the manuscripts of a library. ‘ Catherine and Petruohio,’ and Tvas highly 
He quioMy discovered -what manueoripts of praised for his spealdng of blank verse, 
value a library contained, and habitually On 27 Oct. 1800 he was the first pro- 
excerpted passages of interest. As a fcssional exponent of Richard Wardour in 
Hebrew bibliographer, he was second < Wilkie Collins’s ‘ The Frozen Deep,’ a 
only to Steinsdhneidor (1810-1907). At | character originally performed by Charles 
Oxford ho stimulated and encouraged the Dickens. 

studies of younger scholars. By example I Neville’s impassioned and romantic style 
and precept he taught the importance of of acting, which gave a character to the 
independent research. Ho retained his Olympic productions, contrasted with the 
racial slmowdness and his quaint humour over-charged, highly coloured style then 
almost to the last. Though he did not current at the Adelphi. But early in 1807 
proetise Jewish observances, he was strongly he migrated to the Adelphi, where, on 
Jewish in sympathy. He wrote an excel- 16 March, he was the original Job Aimxoyd 
lent Hebrew style. in Watts Phillips’s ‘ Lost in London,’ and 

[Personal Imowledge; Jewish Clironiole, on 1 June the original Parmer Allen m 
8 March 1001, 12 April 1907 s Joiviah Charles Reode’s version of Tennyson s 
World, 19 April 1907 s Allgemeine Zoitung ‘Dora.’ On 31 Aug., on Miss Kate Terry’s 
dcs Judentums, 3 and 10 Jan. 1008.] farewell, he played Romeo to her Juliet, 

S. R. D. and on 20 Deo. he was the original George 
NEVILLE, HENHY (1837-1910), actor, Vendale in Diekens and CoUins’s ‘No 
whoso full name was Thouas Henuy i Thoronglifare.’ On 7 Nov. 1808 ‘ The 
Qabtsizie NEvmLE, bom at Monohesler Yellow Passport,’ Neville’s own version 
on 20 June 1837, was son of John Neville of Victor Hugo’s ‘ Lcs Mis6rables,’ was 
(1787-1874), manager of the Queen’s produced at the Olympic \vith himself as 
Theatre, Spring Gardens, and of his second Jean Valjcan. At the Gaiety on 19 July 
■wife, Mariaiuie, daughter of Cant. Gartside , 1809 he played an important rolo in 
of Woodbrow, Saddleworth, Lanoashirc. Gilbert’s Jlnst comedy, ‘ An Old Score,’ said 
He was the twentieth child of a twentieth at the A.delphi in June 1870 he originated 
child, both being the issue of a second the leading character of the industrious 
marriage. A brother George was also an Sheffield meohanio in Charles Reado’s ‘ Put 
actor. Yourself in Ms Place.’ 

At three he was brought on the stage in From 1873 to 1879 Neville was lessee and 
his father’s arms as the child in ‘Pizarro’; manoger of the Olympic Theatre. After 
but he forfeited all help from his father experiencing failure with Byron’s comedy 
by refusing to join the army like other * Sour Grapes’ (4 Nov. 1873) ondMortimer 8 
members of the family. In 1867, at Preston, ‘ The School for Intriguo ’ (1 Deo.) be scored 
he took to the stage as a profession. When suoooss through his ooting of Lord Clan- 
John Vandenhoft bade leave to the stage oarty in Tom Taylor’s ‘ Lady Olonoarty 
on 29 Oot. 1868, at the Theatre Royal, (March 1874), and with Oxenford’s ‘ The 
Ldveipool, NeviUe played Cromwell to the Two Oq)hans’ (14 Sept.), which enjoyed a 
tragedian’s Cardinal Wolsey in ‘ King great vogue and was revived at the end of 
Henry VIII,’ aot iii. After a stern his tenancy. Other of his original ports 
novitiato in the north of Eimland and in which were popular were the badly drawn 
Scotland, he first appeared in London at the title-part in Wills’s ‘ Buckingham (4 Deo. 
Lyceum Theatre, under Madame Celeste, 1876), the himchbock in his own version of 
on 8 Oot. 1800, as Percy Ardent in a Coppde’s ‘ The Violin-maker of Cremona’ 
revival of Boucicault’s ‘ The Irish Heiress.’ (2 July 1877), Franklin Bloke in Wilke 
Prof. Henry Morley hailed him as ‘a new OoUins’s ‘The Moonstone’ (22 Sept.), and 
emtor of real mark.’ After other provinoial JeflreyBollestoneinGilbcrt’s'TheS^e’er-do- 
engogements he spent four years at the Wed ’ (2 Moroh 1878). Subsequently he 
Olympic' imder Robson and Emden playodatlheAddphi for two years, opening 
(1802-6), and the experience proved the there on 27 Feb. 1879 as Perrinet Ledero 
turning-point in bis career. On 2 May 1803 in Clement Scott and E. Mavrid’s ‘ The 
he was the original Bob Brierley in Tom Crimson Cross,’ and acting to advantage 
Taylor’s ‘ The Ticket of Leave Man,’ a on 7 Feb. 1880 St. Oyr in Wills’s new 
choraoter in which he made the sueoess of drama, ‘ Ninon.’ In a suoeeasful revival of 
his life. Ho played it in all some 2000 ‘ The School for Scandal ’ at the Vaudeville, 
times. In May 1864, while Tom Taylor’s on 4 Feb. 1882, he proved a popular, if 
play was stOl running, Neville also somewhat heavy, Chorles Surface. A nttle 
appeared os Petruohio in the afterpiece of later ho was supporlJng Madame Modjeska 
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in the provinces os the Earl of Leicester 
in Wingfield's ‘ Mary Stuart ’ and as Jaques 
in ‘ As You Like It.’ On 25 Oct. 1884 he 
•was the original George Kingamill in IL;. 
Henry Arthur Jones’s ‘ Sainta and Sinners ’ 
at the Vaudeville. 

Thenceforth Neville chiefly confined 
himself to lomanric heroes in melodrama. 
On 12 Sept. 1885 he rvaa the original 
Captain Temple in Pettitt and Harris’s 
‘ Human Nature ’ at Drury Lane, and 
after playing in many like pieces he went to 
America in 1890 nith Sir Augustus Harris’s 
company to sustam that character. He 
opened at the Boston Theatre, Boston, and 
appeared as Captain Temple for 200 
nights, the play then being le-named ' The 
Soudan.' On his return to London he 
appeared at the Princess's on 11 Feb. 1892 
as Jack Holt in ‘ The Great Metropolis,’ a 
nautical melodrama, of which he was part 
author. During the succeeding fourteen 
years he continued with occasional inter- 
niptions to originate prominent charaoters j 
in the autumn melodramas at Drury Lane. 
His last appearance on the stage was at 
Hi« Alajesty’s at a matinee on 29 April 
1910, when he played Sir Oliver in a scene 
from * The School for Scandal,’ 

Neville’s art reflected his buoyant, breezy 
nature and his generous mind. A romantic 
actor of the old flamboyant school, he 
succeeded in prolonging his popularity by 
au adroit compromise with latter-day con- 
ditions. He believed that the principles 
of ac&g could be taught, and in 1878 
established a dramatic studio in Oxford 
Street, in whose fortunes he continued for 
many years to take a vivid interest. In 
1876 he published a pamphlet giving the 
pbstanoe of a lecture on ‘The Stage 
Its Past and Present in Eelation to Erne 

•Artite 

Although he lived for the theatre, 
JNeviUe was a man of varied aocomplish- 
mmta. He painted, carved, and modelled 
with taste, took a keen interest in sport ■ 
was a volunteer and crack rifle shot, and ■ 
once placed the St. George’s Vase to 
the cre^t of his Mrps. He was also a . 
man of oonnd bnsmeas capacity, and i 
Geoige Hotel at i 

Neville at the Esplanade, Seaford. i 
Smmx, on 19 June 1910, from heart failure ] 

M the resiflt of an Mcident, and was buried i 

at ^nshaw, Saddleworth, Lancashire. \ 
iij nis mamage with Henrietta Waddell r 

of ttem on the stage. The gross vsdue i 
of his estate was estimated at 18,6711 q 


ir (see his will in Evening Standard of 
IS 23 Nov. 1910), A full-length portrait 
e in oils of him as Count Almaviva in 
c. Mortimer’s ‘Tho School for Intrigue’ (1874), 
’ by J. Walton, is in tho Gorriok Club. 

[pasooe’s Dramatic List ; Pi of. Homy 
d Morley’a Journal of a London Playgoer; 
u B. J. Broadbent's Annals of tho Livorponl 
j Stage ; The Era Almanack, 1887, p. 39 ; 
s Dutton Cook’s Nights at tlio Play ; Mowbray 
\ Morris’s Essays in Tlieatiionl Criticism ; 
(J Joseph Knight’s Theatrical Notes; Tho 
g Green Boom Book, 1900; Daily Tolograpli, 
20 Juno 1910 ; private infurmatiun niut 
J personal resoaroK] W. .1. L. 

3 NEWMAEOH,:^,. CHARLES ; HENRY 
3 (1824-1903), divine and author, born at 
s Burford, Oxfordshire, on. 30 March 1824, 

^ was second son of George Nowmaroh, 

I solicitor, of Cirencester, by Mary his wife, 
t He traced his descent as far back as tliu 
1 Norman Conquest. After education from 

• March 1837 at Rugby, whillier his older 
3 brother, George Erederiok, hod gone in 1 830, 

• he spent some limo in the inorohant sliipping 
b service and in Eastern ixavel. Of his East- 
1 ciu experience he gave an aoooiiiit in ‘ Five 
3 Years in the East,’ published in 1847 under 

the pseudonym of B. N. Hutton, which 
' attracted favourable attention. In 1848 
5 appeared anonymously his intorosting ‘ Ro. 
i ooUections of Rugby, by an old RugWan ’ 

^ (12mo), and in tho somo year a nimO, 

‘ Jealousy ’ (3 vols.). Settling in Cironoesl or, 

I Ne^aroh showed keen interest in tho 
I Mtiqmties of the neighbonriiood, and in 
1850 wioto "witii ProioBBor Jonios DitckiUfin 
V.] ‘DlustroUons of tho Romnins of 
Roman Art in Cirencostor ’ (4to ; 2nd odit. 
1861). fle was olneily inslnimental in 
foun^ng in 1861 tho ' Ohonoestw and Swin- 
don Express,’ which WHS soon amalgamated 
TOth the ‘ Wilts and Gloueostor Htiindard.’ 
Hewas joint editor of the jmpur, and till tlio 
1 “■ contributor 

* BtiiubJor.* Mo iBRUctl 
^tli ms brother in 1808 a brio! aooonnt oI 
toe JX^ewmaroh pedigree.’ 

[graduatog B.A. m 1856. Tolring holy 
, orders >n 1864, ho was from 1860 to 1803 
reotor of War^ey-omn-Belton, Rutland, and 
raral dean of the district from 1867 to 1867 

™ agrioulturol 
nmtto, oontnbntmg muoh to ‘ Boll’s Lite ’ 

n? /hn championed the onuso 

fLii 7^®®® labourers, who stoutly do- 
fended him against tho attacks of Joseph 
toh, whm Arch visited Bolton in his tour 
of the village districts in 1872. Ho took an 
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aoUve pact in oliuioh building in Rutland, 
and lestored the ! chancel of his parish 
church. Increasing deafness led to his retire- 
ment in 1893 to 37,Uppor Grosvenor Road, 
Tunbridge Wells, where he died on 14 June 
1903. 1 

Newmarch married on 6 Feb. 18S5, at 
Leckhamptou, Aime Straford of Cheltenham 
and Charlton Kings, and bad issue two sons 
and three daughters. One daughter sur- 
vived him. A tablet to his memory was 
erected in Belton church in 1912. 

[The Times, 20TJuno 1903 j Guardian, 
1 July 1903 j Rugby School Register, 1901, 
ii. 293 : information from son-in-law, tho Rev. 
J. B. Booth.] W. B. 0. 

NEWNES, Sib GEORGE, first baronet 
(1861-1910), newspaper and magazine 
projector, born at Glenorohy House, 
Matlock, on 13 March 1861, was youngest 
son ol three sous and three daughters of 
Thomas Mold Newnes (d. 1883), a con- 
gregational minister at Matlock, by his 
wife Sarah (d. 1885), daughter of Daniel 
Urquhart of Dundee. Educated at SU- 
coates, Yorirshire, and at the City 
of London School, he was apprenticed 
when sixteen to a wholesale firm in 
tho City of London. Three years after 
completmg his apprenticeship ho was 
placed by another London firm of dealers 
m fancy goods in charge of a branch 
business in Manohestor, and there suddenly 
conceived tho idea of a journal which should 
consist wholly of popularly entertaining 
and interesting anecdotes, or, os he termed, 
thorn ‘ tit-bits,’ extracted from all available 
sources. This idea proved the foundation 
of his fortune. Within twelve months 
he mode plans for producing such a 

eriodical. Negotiations in Manchester for 

nancial help,, to the extent of 6001. failed. 
Scraping together aU tlie money he ooul^ 
Newnes accordingly produced with his own 
resources on 2 Oct. 1881 the first number 
of the weekly paper which he christened 
‘ Tit-Bits.’ Ho engaged the Newsboys’ 
Brigade to sell it in ^e streets. Wiihin 
two hours 6000 copies were sold. 

The paper grew in popularity, and after 
producing it in Manchester for three years 
with increasing success, Newnes transferred 
the publication to London, where he cmened 
offices first in Farringdon Street, ana later 
in Burloigh Street and Southampton Street. 
Other bold innovations upon a publisher’s 
business followed. By instituting the * Tit- 
Bits ’ prize competitions, including the offer 
(on 17 Nov. 1883) of a house, ‘ Tit-Bits 
Villa,’ at Dulwich, of the value of 8001. 


as one of the first prizes, he appealed 
in a new fashion to a widespread popular 
instinct which has since been developed 
to immense profit and in endless ways by 
the proprietors of other publications. 
Equally original and successlul was his 
insurance plan, which constituted each 
copy of ‘ Tit-Bits ’ a railway accident 
policy for tho purchaser. 'Thehe expensive 
schemes, which wore launched by Newmes 
only after most careful consideration, and 
in spite of general predictions of ■ failure, 
gave excellent returns. One of lus prizes, 
a situation in the oifico of ‘ Tit-Bits,’ was 
won in Sept. 1881 by llfr. Cynl Arthur 
Pearson, who rose to be manager of the 
pajjer, and left in July 1890 to start 
‘ Pearson’s Weekly.’ A frequent con- 
tributor to the page ‘Answers to Cor- 
respondents’ was Mr. Alfred Ilarnisworth 
(now Lord Northoliffe), who as a result 
founded in 1888 ‘ Answ'eis,’ a rival paper 
to Tit-Bits. The popularity of the com- 
petitions became so great that in one day no 
less than two hundred saclcs of letters were 
received. Tho paper meanwhile improved. 
It opased to he a collection of extmots only 
and inoluded in increasing proportion con- 
tributions by authors of note. 

In 1890 Newnes, at tho suggostion of 
his Bohoolfollow, WiUiam Thomas Stead, 
brought out tho first number of the 
‘ Review of Reviews,’ with Stead as 
editor ; but after a few months Stead and 
Newnes separated, Stead taking sole charge 
of the ‘Review,’ while Newnes in 1891 
started the ' Strand Magazine,’ combining 
on a large soalo popular illustration with 
popular literary matter at the price of six- 
enoe. In January 1893 he mode a still 
older venture. At tho close of 1892 the 
‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’ an evening daily news- 
paper, which was then a liberal jonmal, 
edited by (Sir) E. T. Cook, suddenly changed 
hands and pditics. Newnes promptly en- 
gaged the Bcrvioes of the whole superseded 
Uterory staff of the ' Pall Mali Gazette ’ and 
started on 31 Jan. 1893 the ‘ Westminster 
Gazette ’ as a new organ of the liberal party. 
Newnes’s friends in the party were nervous 
about investing thdr money, hut Newnes 
hod full confidence in himselL and succeeded 
in giving the paper financial stabihiy. His 
publishing firm was inooiporated in 1891 
as a linuted company with a oapital of 
400,0001. and rooonstrueted in 1897, when 
the capital was increased to 1,000,0001. 
Among the new ventures which followed 
from the house of George Newnes, Ltd., 
were ; ‘ Country life ’ (1897), the ‘ Ladies’ 
Field,’ the ‘ Wide World Magazine ’ (both 
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in 1898), and ‘0. B. Fry’s Magazine’ 
(1904). 

Newnes entered Parliament in 1885 as 
member for the Newmarket division of 
Cambridgeshire, which he represented in the 
liberal interest until 1893, when he lost his 
seat, and was rewarded for his services to 
hia party by a baronetcy. The prime 
minister. Lord Rosebery, stated that the 
honour was conferred on him as a pioneer 
of dean popular literature. Newnes was 
retmtied for Swansea Town in 1900, and 
represented that constituaiey until the 
general election of 1910. 

Newnes applied much of his wealth to 
public purposes. His London residence was 
on Putneyfeath, and he took great interest 
in the weKare of Putney. In 1897, the year 
of the diamond jubilee, he presented a new 
and spacious library at a cost of 16,0001., 
the biding being opened b^ Lord Russell 
of Eillowen. the lord chief justice, in May 
1899. In 1898 he fitted out at hia own ex- 
pense the South Polar Expedition, under the 
goidence of the Norwegian explorer G. E. 
Borchgrevinck. His sympathy with aufier- 
ing was always strong. The painful sight 
of horses toiling up the steep ascent from 
Lynmouth to Lynton in Devon, where he 
acquired a country residence, led him to 
bufld a cliff raflway there. Similarly 
he met the difficulty which was felt by 
invalids in mounting to the heights at his 
birthplace, Matloek, by building a cable 
railway for their use, which he presented to 
the town on 28 March 1893. He died at his 
residence in L^ton on 9 June 1010, and 
was buried at Lynton. 

Newnes married in 1875 Priscilla Jenney, 
daughter of the Rev. James Hillyard of 
Inicester, by whom he had two sons, of 
whom the younger, Arthur, died in child- 
hood. The elder son, !^nk Hillyard 
Newnes, his successor in the baronetcy, 
has been since 1906 M.P. for Bassetlaw, 
Nottiughamsliire. 

A memorial tablet in the corridor near 
the entrance to the Putney library was 
unveiled on 23 May 1911 ; it consists of a 
bronze bust of Newnes in relief against a 
white ^ marble background, designed by 
Mr. Oliver Wheatley. A cartoon portrait by 
• Spy ’ appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1894. 

[Life of Sir George Newnes, by Hulda 
Fnederiehs (with portrait), 1911 ; T. H. S. 
Escott, Masteia of English Journalism, 1911 « 
Mitchell’s Newspaper Directory, 1911, p. 18 1 
Putney News-letter, 12 June 1910 ; Tit- 
23 June 1910 ; The Times 10 June 1910; 

Red £oDk of Comnierce ; private 
information.] C, 


NEWTON, ALFRED (1829-1907), zoo- 
logist, born at Geneva on 11 June 1829, was 
fifth son of William Newton of Elvedon, 
SuSblk, sometime M.P. for Ipswich, and 
Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Slater Mines 
of Fryston, Yorkshire, and aunt of Richard 
Monckton Milncs first Baron Houghton 
[q. V.]. In 1848 Newton left homo for Mag- 
d^ene College, Cambridge. Ho obtained too 
English essay prize there in two successive 
years and graduated B.A. in 1853. From 
1864 until 1863 he held the Drury travelling 
fellowship, making use of the enaowinont in 
toe study of omitholocy, a subject to wliioh 
he hod been attached from boyhood. lie 
visited Lapland with John Wolley, too orni- 
thologist, in the summer of 1855, ondin 1858 
they went togetlier to Iceland and sought 
out toe last nesting-place of too groat auk. 
Newton stayed in the West Indies in 1 867 
and went thence to North America. In 
1864 he paid a visit to Spitzborgen on too 
yacht of Sir Edmimd Birkbeok, and ho 
made several summer voyages round the 
Biiissh Isles with the ornitoologist Henry 
Evans of Derbv, so that he was acquainted 
wito almost all the breeding-places of their 
sea-birds. All these travels he aocom- 
plished in spite of lameness duo to hip- 
joint disease in childliood, which later m 
life was aggravated by on injury to the 
other leg. Newton made no oomplaiut, 
though he hod to use two stiolcs instead 
of one, and went about his work with nn- 
diminished assiduity. He wrote too ‘ Zoo- 
logy of Anoient Europe ’ in 1862 and Iho 
‘ Ornithology of Iceland ’ in 1803. A 
chair of zoology and comparativo anatomy 
was founded at Oambridgo, and Nowton 
was appointed the first professor in March 
1806 ; ho held office till his death. His 
lectures were the least important part of 
his work an professor. Tho subject ^vas 
almost unknown in tho univoniity, whotoor 
among the undorgraduatos or tlio ruling 
authorities, and toe professor hod to oroato 
a general interest in it and to improve tho 
museum and othei’ apparatus for its study. 
Newton did his best to moJro tho ooquaiut- 
anoe of every undm’graduato who hod any 
tMte for natural histcay and to enooimigo 
him. Every Sunday evening at his I’oonis 
in the old lodge of Magdalene snoh imdor- 
graduates found a ohoory woloome and 
pleasant talk, and many of them, bcoamo 
lifelong friends of the professor and of ono 
another. Charles Kinney was sometimes 
there and talked on the land tortoise and the 
red deer or on the natural history of too Now 
Forest. Geo^e Robert Oroloh, tho first oolo- 
opterist of his tone, was generally present. 
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and started fresli paradojces on every possible 
Bubjoot every evening. Newton’s own tnlt 
which was most often on birds or on the 
countries to which he had travelled, woe 
always full, exact, and interesting, and 
exhibited a pleasant sense of huzuonr. 
The rooms in which this circle met con- 
tained a line ornithological library, and 
where the walls were vacant a few pictures 
of birds, of which the finest was a drawing 
of gerfalcons by Wolfl, the celebrated 
artist of birds. The accuracy which 
Newton encouraged in others he requited 
from himself, and for this reason his works 
often took long to complete. His large 
hook ‘ Ootheoa WoUeyana,’ on aocouut of 
the ooUeotion of birds’ eggs made by his 
friend John WoUey, appeared from 1864 
to 1902, and contains an interesting 
biography of the coUeotor. The ooUeotion 
of eggs was given to Newton by WoUey’s 
father, and Newton presented it, with his 
own large collection, to the University of 
Cambridge. The * Dictionary of Birds,’ 
which appeared 1893-6, is prohabljr his 
greatest work. He hod prepared himself 
for suoh a book by Ids ‘ Ornithology of 
Iceland,’ publisliod in Baring Gould’s 
‘Iceland’ in 1863; his ‘Aves’ in the 
‘ Eeeord of Zoolomoal literature,’ vols. i.-vi ; 
his ‘Birds of Greenland,’ printed in the 
* Arotio Manual ’ ; and by many papers in 
the ‘ Ibis ’ and other scientifio journala 
He wrote the article on ornitholo^ in the 
ninth edition of the ‘ Encyolopiudia Briton- 
nioa,’ and that on Gilbert Wliite in this 
Dictionary j he edited the ‘ Ibis ’ from 1805 
to 1870, the ‘ Zoological Beoord ’ from 1870 
to 1872, and tho first two volumes of the 
fourth ^tion of Yarroll’s ‘ British Birds,’ 
1871-82. B!owa8olootedF.Br.S.inl870, and 
received the royal medal of the sooiety in 
1900, and the gold medal of the linuisaa 
Society in the same year. He used to attond 
tho meoii^gs of the British Association, and 
it was duo to its action, stimulated by him, 
that tho first three acts of parliament for the 
protcotion of birds wore passed. He was 
for several years chairman of the committee 
for studying the migration of birds 
appointed by that ossooration, and he wos 
constantly referred to by the public and 
by individual students os the ohim authority 
of his time on ornithology, and alwa^ 
promptly endeavoured to answer the 
questioirs put to him. He was one of the 
founders of the British Ornithologists’ 
Union and was a frequent contributor to 
its journal, the ‘ Ibis.’ Tho dodo and the 
great auk were birds in which he look 
partioular interest, and when bis brother, 

< /■ 


I Edward Newton, brought bi-m from 
Mauritius a fine series of dodo bones 
Newton generously sent some as a gift 
to Professor Sohlegel of Leyden, who had 
been one of his cmef opponents as regards 
the columbine afiinitioa of the bird. To- 
wards the end of bis life he appointed Mr. 
WilUiun Bateson to lecture for him, but 
continued to show active interest in all the 
other work of his professorship, and was 
always a constant resident during term- 
time at Cambridge. Throughout his oareer 
he took a largo part in university afiairs, 
and conduoted with Lis own hand a very 
heavy publie and private oorrespondenca 
In his last years some of the fellows of 
Magdalene thought him too arbitrary in 
his attachment to simple food and old 
usages, but outside their microcosm the 
Johnsonian force with which he e:q)reBBed 
his convictions only added to tho oharm 
of his society. His final iUnesa was a 
cardiao failure, and when the Master of 
Magdalene paid a last visit to him Newton 
said ‘ God bless aU my friends, God bless 
tho college, and may the study of zoology 
continue to fiourish in this university I ’ 
He died unmarried on 7 June 1907. He 
was buried in the Huntingdon Road 
cemetery at Combridgo. 

His portrait, by Lowes Dickinson, is at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

[Proo. Roy. Soo., 80 B., 1008; Trans. 
Norfolk Hat. Soo. viii. 1008; W. H. Hud- 
leston’s ocoount in the Ibis, 1907 ; Newton’s 
Memoir of John Wolloy, 1902 ; 0. B.Moi!at, 
life and Letters of A. 6 . More, 1898; 
F. Darwin, Life end Letters of Charles 
Darwin, 1887 ; H. B. Litchfield, Bmma 
Darwin: a Century of Pomily Letters, 
Cambridge, 1904* (privately printed); A- C. 
Benson, Leaves of tho Tree, 1911, pp, 132 
soq. ; iheld, 16 Juno 1907 ; Newton’s works ; 
personal knowledge.] N. M. 

NICHOLSON, Sib CHARLES, first 
baronot (1808-1003), chancellor of the 
tfniversity of Sydney, Now South Wales, 
bom at Bedalo, Yorkshiro, on 23 Nov. 
1808, was only surviving child of Charles 
Nicholson of London, by Barbara, young, 
cst daughter of John Ascough of Bedale. 
Graduating M.I). at Edinburgh University 
in 1838, he emigrated to Australia, and 
setilod on some property belonging to Ms 
unole near Sydney in May 1834. Hero for 
some time he practised as a physician with 
success. A good classical scholar, well read 
in history and science, an able writer and 
lucid speaker, he soon prominently identi- 
fied bimseU with the social and political 
interests of the colony. In June 1843 he 

"'f 
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was retuiEed to the first legislative council 
of New South Wales as one of the five 
members for the Port Phillip district (now 
the state of Victoria). In July|1848, and 
again in Sept. 1861, he was elected member 
for the county of Argyle. Prom 2 May 1844 
to 19 May 1846 he was chairman of com- 
mittees of the legislative council, and on 
20 May 1847, in May, 1849, and October 
1851, he was chosen speaker, retaining the 
office until the grant to the colony of re- 
sponsible government in 1865-fi, when he 
became for a short time a member of the 
executive council. 

When in 1859 the district of Moreton Bay 
was separatc(i from Now South Wales and 
formed into the colony of Queensland, 
Nicholson was nominated on 1 May 1860 
a member of the legislative council of the 
new colony, and was president dming 
the first session, resigning the offico on 
28 Aug. 1860. 

Nicholson was from the fuat a powerful 
advocate of popular education in New 
South Wales. He was a member of the 
select committee to inquire into the state 
of education in the colony moved for by 
Robert Lowe (atterwords Lord Sherbrooke), 
on who^e report the educational systems 
of the Australian colonies have in the 
main been based. But his name is more 
intimately associated with the foundation 
of the Univeisity of Sydney. He watched 
over its early fortunes with unremitting 
care, was a generous donor to its funds, 
and endowed it with many valuable gifts, 
including the museum of Egyptian, Etrus- 
can, Greek, and Roman antiquities which 
ho collected with much personal exertion 
and at considerable cost. He was instru- 
mental in obtaining a grant of arms from 
the Heralds’ College in 1867, and the 
royal charter from Queen Victoria in 186a 
On 3 Mmch 1831 he was unanimously 
elected vice-provost, and delivered an in- 
augural address at tho opening of the 
university on 11 Oct. 1832. He was 
chancellor horn 13 March 1854 till 1862, 
when he left Anstiaiia permanently for 
England. There he chiefly resided in the 
country near London, actively occupied as 
a magistrate, as chairman of the Liverpool 
and London and Globe Insurance Co., and 
as director of other undertakings, at the 
same time interesting himself in Egyptiaji 
and classical and Hebrew scholarship. Gar- 
wning was his chief source of recreation, 
ttesermg his vigour till the end, he died 
residence. The 
Grange, ^tteridge, Hertfordshire, and was 
DuneJ in Totteri^e churchyard. j 


Nioholson was knightod by patent, on 
1 March 1862, and was the first Australian 
to be croatod a baronet (o1 Luildouliam, 
N.S.W.) (8 April 1869). Ho was mndo 
hon. D.O.L. of Oxfoivl in 1857, hon. LL.D. 
of Cambridge in 1868, and hon. LL.D. of 
Edinburgh in 1886. 

Nicholson married on 8 Aug. 1866 iSarah 
Elizabeth, oldest daughter of Archibald 
Keigbtley, registrar of tho Ohartorhouso, 
Loudon, and had throe sons, of whom the 
eldest, Charles, succeeded to tho baroiiotoy. 
A portrait by H. W. Phillips haiiga in tlio 
hall of tlie univeraiby at Sydney ; anulhor 
by H. A. Olivier belongs to his widow. 

[Burke’s Colonial Gentry, i. 289 j Tho Times, 
10 Nov. 1003 ; Monnoll’a Hiotionary oL 
Australasian Biography, 1802 ; Martin’s 
Life and Letters of Robert Lowe, Visoouut 
Sherbrooke, 1893 ; Sir G. Bowen’s Thirty 
Years of Colonial Govomittonl, 1880; IJarH^s 
ShortHisVorioalAooouut of Sydney University, 
1902; Lancet, 21 Nov. 1003; Colonial Offioo 
Records ; information from rolativos.] C. A. 

NIOHOLSON, GEORGE (1847-1008), 
botanist, bom at Ripon, Yorkshire, on 4 Deo. 
1847, was son of a nurseryman, and was 
brought up to his father’s calling. After 
spending some time in tho gardens of 
Messrs. Eisher Holmes at Rhoffield, ho wont 
for two years to tho luunieiijal nurseries of 
La Muetle, Paris, and then to tlioso of 
Messra. Low at Clapton. In 1873 Jio was 
appointed, after competilivo examination, 
clerk to John Smith, tho curator at Kow ; 
in 1886 he sucoeoded Smith as ourator. 
He retired owing to ill-health in 1901, 
but continued Ids botanioal rosoarehes at 
Kew as far as his strength allowed. 

A fluent speaker in Prench and Gorman. 
Nicholson paid holiday visits to Pranoc anil 
Switzerland, and travelled in Goruiany, 
Northern Italy, and Spain. JmpresHi''(l 
TOth the value of a Imowledgo of foreign 
languages to young geidonors, ho dovotwl 
much of his leisure to teaoliing some of 
them Prenoh. In 1803 ho wont oilidally to 
tho Chicago^ Exhibition, os one of the judges 
m the hortionltural sootion j and ho took 
tbe opportunity to study tho forest trees 
States. In 1902, tho year 
after tos retirement, ho visited Now Vork 
as delegate of the Royal Hortionltural 
Planl-Broeding Oonforenco. 
Until 1886 Nioliolson devoted much 
attention to tho orilioal study of British 
‘ rP published work, 

in *1 GfU’dans,’ ajipoarod 

m the Journal of Botany ’ for 1876. In 

pl®nWnr?T Botanioal 

Exchange Club, and to its ‘Reports’ and to 
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the ‘ Journal of Jjotany’ ho oontribuled notes 
on such segregates as those of Rosa and of 
Cardamine j^ratensis. The ‘AVild Fauna 
and Mora of Kow Gardens,’ issued in the 
‘ Kew Bulletin ’ in 1906, wliioh expanded 
his paper of 1875, was largely his work. 
Out of 2000 fungi enumerated, 600 were 
found by Nicholson. His herbarium of 
British plants was pesented, towards the 
close of liLs life, to tie University of Aber- 
deen, through his friend James Trail, 
profeasor of botany there. 

When Sir Joseph Hooker [q. v. Suppl.II] 
was reorganising and oxten^g the arbore- 
tum at iLew, he found au ablo coadjutor in 
Nicholson, who ivrote monographs on the 
genera Acer and Quercua and Wenty articles ^ 
on the Kew Arboretum in the ‘ Gardeners’ 
Chronicle,’ during 1881-3. A valuable 
herbarium iv'hioh he formed of trees and 
shrubs was purchased by the trustees of 
the Bentham fund in 1380 and presented to 
Kew. His ‘ Hand-list of Trees and Shrubs 
grown at Kew’ (anon. 2 pts. 1801-6) 
attested the fulness of his knou ledge of this 
class of plants. Nicholson’s magnum opus 
was ‘ The Dictionary of Gardening ’ (4 vols. 
1885-9; enlarged edit, in French, by bis 
friend M. Mottet, 1892-9 ; two aupple- 
montary vols. to the English edition, 
1000-1). This stondai'd work of reforenoo, 
most of which was nut only edited but 
written by Nicholson, (hd for the extended 
horticulture of the nineteenth century what 
Philip Miller’s Dictionary did for that of 
the eighteenth. 

Of gentle, unseliish character, he was 
chosen first president on tho foundation 
of tho Kew Guild in 1894. Elected an 
associate of the Linnean Societv in 1880, 
Nicholson became a fellow in 1898, and 
ho was awarded the Veitohian medal of 
the Royal Horticultural Society in 1804, 
and the Victoria medal in 1897. To him was 
dedicated in 1896 the 48th volume of the 
‘ Garden,’ a paper to which ho was a large 
contributor. Dr. Udo Dommer in 1901 
named a Central Amerioan palm Neo- 
nicliolaonia Qeorgei. Fond of atliletio 
exercises, he brought on, by his devotion 
to moruitaineeruig, heart trouble, of which 
ho died at Riohmond, on 20 Sept. 1008. His 
remains were cremated. He married in 
1876 Elizabeth Naylor Bell ; but she died 
soon after, leaving a son, James Bell 
Nicholson, now a lieutenant in the navy. 

[Gardeners’ Chron. 1008, ii. 239 (with por- 
trait) ; Journal of Botany, 1908, p. 337 (with 
the same portrait) ; Proo. Linnean Soo. 1908-0, 
pp. 48-0 ; Journal of the Kew Guild.] 

G. S. B. 


NICOL, ERSKINE (1825-1004), painter, 
born in Leith^on 3 July 1826, was eldest 
son (in a family of five sons and one daughter) 
of James Main Niool of that city by his wife 
Margaret Alexander. After a brief com- 
mercial education ho became a house- 
pointer, but quickly turned to art. He was 
an unusually youtliful student at the 
Trustees’ Academy, Edinburgh, where he 
came under the joint instmotion of Sir 
William Allan [q. v.] and Thomas Duncan 
[q. V.]. At fifteen he exhibited a landscape 
at the Royal Scottish Academy, and two 
years later two (one pointed in England) and 
a ohaJk portrait. For a time he filled 
post of diaiving-masler in Leith Academy. 

After a hard struggle at Leith to earn a 
living by his penoil, he wont to Dublin in 
i 1846, and for the next four or five years 
i taught privately there, and not, os is 
frequently said, under the Soionce and Art 
Department. At Dublin he discovered the 
humours of Irish peasant life, the unvary- 
ing subject for bis brush for a quarter of a 
eontury. From Ireland, where ho had a 
patron in his friend Mr. Armstrong of Rath- 
mines, he sent two examples of tliia kind 
to the Scottish Academy exhibitions of 
1849-60. In 1860 ho settled^n^Edinburgh, 
whore his reputation was already*oslablished. 
Moat of the work ho exhibited at the R.S.A. 
was purchased by well-known ooUootors 
like Mr. John Miller of Live^ool and lb. 
John Tennant of Glasgow. He was elected 
an asBooiate of the Soottish Academy in 
1861 and a full member in 1850. His 
diploma work for the Soottish Academy, 

' The Day after tho Fair,’ is in the National 
Gallery, Edinburgh. 

In 1862 Nicol loft Edinburgh for London, 
at first renting a studio in St. John’s 
Wood, and from 1864 till tho end of his 
painting career residing at 24 Dawson Place, 
Pembridge Square, W. Though he finished 
his canvases in Edinburgh or London, 
Nicol for several months of each year 
studied his Irish subjeots at first hand in 
DO. Westmeath, where he built himself a 
studio at Clonave, Deravaragh. When 
his health no longer permitted tiie journey 
to Ireland, he abandoned (Irish humble life 
for that of Scotland, which he studied at 
Pitloohry, where he fitted up a disused 
ohuroh os a studio. 

Niool contributed to the Royal Academy 
first in 1861, and then in 1867-8 ; from 1861 
to 1879, there was only a hre^ in 1870. 
Elected an assooiate in 1866, he joined 
the retired list after an aouto illness in 
1888. His portrait of Dr.gGeorge Skene 
Keith, whion was exhibited at the B.A. 
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ia 1893, is dated the preTioiis year, but he 
praoticidly ceased to paint in oils in 1886. j 
He exceUed also in irater-colouis, and 
occasionally painted in that medium at a 
later date. One of his water-colours, ‘ Clout 
the auld ’ (1886), is in the Ashbee collection 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum. j 

Although Nicol’s humour was broader 
in his earlier than in liis later canvases, ' 
he was aluays successful as a comic story- 
teller whose fiist-rate craftsmanship was 
never sacrificed to the pursuit of popidarity. 
His mature dra^ring was generally sound and 
(]uick, and bis colour was pleasing and 
sometimes rich and even subtle. After 
1885 he lived in retirement, dividing his 1 
time between Crieff, Torduff House, 
Colinton, Iklidlothiau, and The Dell, 
Feltham, where he died on 8 March 
1004. He was buried in the burial-ground 
of his second wiEo’s family at Eotting- 
dcan. 

The jovial element in Mcol’s canvases had 
no place in his life. Eia disposition was 
grave, shy, aM reserved. Nicol was twice 
married; (1) in 1851 to Janet Watson, who 
died in 1863, leaving a son (1^. John 
Watson Nicol, a painter) and a daughter ; 
(2) in 1865 to Maigaret Mary WooC who 
survived him, and by whom he had two 
sons (the elder, Mr. Erskine Edwin Nicol, 
a painter) and a daughter. 

Niool’s principal works, many of which 
were engraved, were: ‘Irish Merry Making’ 
(R.S.A. 1836) : ‘Donnybrook Fair’ (1850); 

‘ Renewal of the Lease Refused ’ (R. A. 1863), 
‘Waiting for the Train’ (R.A. 1864); ‘A 
Deputation’ (R.A. 1805); ‘Paying the 
Rent,’ ‘Missed it,’ and ‘Both Puzzled’ 
(R.A. 1860, the last engraved by 

W. H. Sunmons); *A Country Booldng- 
office’ (R.A. 1807); ‘A China Merchant’ 
and ‘The Cross-roads’ (R.A. 1868); 
*A Disputed Boundary’ (R.A 1869); 
TheFishersKnot’(R.l. 1871); ‘Steady, 
Johnnie, Steady’ (R.A. 1873, engraved 
by Simmons.); ‘The New Vintage’ (R.A. 
1670); ‘The Sabbath Day’ (R.A. 1876 i 
enmav^ by Simmons); ‘Looking out for < 
a Safe Investment ’ (engraved by Simmons) 1 
and A Storm at Sea’ (R.A. 1876)- 1 
• Unwillingly to School ’ (R.A. 1877) ; ‘ The 1 
Boat ’ (R A. 1878) ; ‘ Interviewing 

j 

1860-1, Nicol did three draTSincs. He i 

ia TOTn>fieAn'l-&«] aI.— /"il « ^ 


^^cignoour, ana m the Aberdeen (Mery bv 

a water-colour. His off paintings ‘ Wayside 


I Prayers’ (1862) and ‘ The Emigrants ’ (1804) 
, in the Tate Gallery are poor examples. 

I Nieol’s portrait, by Sir William Fetlos 
. Douglas, exhibited at the R.S.A. in 1862, 
i belongs to the Scottish Acodoiny. 

' [Private information ; Oravos’s Royal 
Aoodemy Exhibitors ; Jamos Caw's Suutt'ish 
' Fainting, Fast and Frosont.J D. S. M. 

! NICOLSON, Mbs. ADELAFLORENCIS, 

1 ‘Laubenob Hope’ (1866-190-t), pootoas, 

, bom at Stoke House, Sloku Bishop, 

. Gloucestershire, on 9 April 1805, was 
, daughter of Arthur Cory, oolonol in tho 
■ Indian army, by his wife Fanny Elizabeth 
, I Griffin. She was educated at a private 
school in Richmond, and afterwards went to 
reside with her parents in tndiii. In 1 880 
she married Colonel Malcolm J Itissols 
Nicolson of tho Bengal army [soo below] 
and settled at Madras. Tlio name Violet, 
by which her husband called her, was not 
baptismal. Mrs. Nicolson dovotod her loisuro 
to poetry. Her first volume, in wliioh bIio 
first adopted the pseudonym of ‘ Lauroiioo 
Hope,’ ‘^The Garden of Kama and other 
Love Lyrics from India, arranged in Verso 
by Laurence Hope,’ was published in 1001. 
Generally reviewed as the work of a man, 
it attracted considerable attention and was 
reissued as ‘ Song^s from tho Garden of 
Kama ’ in 1008. How for tho substauon of 
the poems was drawn from Indian origiiinis 
was a matter of doubt. They are miwkecl 
by an oriental luxuriance of passion, but llio 
j influonco of Swinburne and other modorii 
Eng&h poets is evident in diction and vorsi- 
noation. Two other volumes under tho samo 
pseudonym, ‘Stars of Um Dosort’ (lOo;)) 
and ‘ Indian Lovo,’ published poHlhumousiy 
m 1905, display similar charaotorislicH anil 
confirmed without enhancing Gioir autlior’s 
reputation. Some of her shorter poems Iiavo 
become popular in musical soUings. Mrs. 
Nicolson died by her own hand, of poison- 
moroury, on 4 Got. 
1904, at Dunmoro Houso, Madras. ,Sho had 
I suffered acute depression sinoo her liiisband’H 
, death two months before. She was buried, 

I &®“6r^Nioo]son, inSt. Mary’s oomotory, 
Madras. She loft one son, Malcolm J osoolhio 
Xyicolson. 

Hassem Nioolson (1843- 

Nicolson of tho Bengal army, was 
bom on 11 June 1843. Ho ontored 
tte army in 1869 as onsign in tho 
Bombay infantry, and was promotod 
lieutenant m 1862. Serving in tho Abvs- 
siman campaign of 1867-8, ho was prosit 
at tho action at Azogel and at tJio oapturo 
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of Magdala, and reoeivBd the Abysainian 
medal. He attained the rank of oaptain in 
1869. During the Afghan war of 1878-80 
he saw much active service. He took part 
in the occupation of Kandahar and fought 
at Ahmed Khel and Urzoo. He was 
mentioned in despatches, and in 1879, while 
the war was in progress, ho was promoted 
major. After the war ho received the 
Afghan medal with one clasp, and in March 
1881 the brevet ronk of lieutenant-colonel. 
He became army colonel in 1885 and sub- 
stantive colonel in 1894. For hia services 
in the Zhob Valley campaign of 1890 he was 
again mentioned in deroatchos, and ho was 
mode C.B. in 1891. From 1891 to 1804 
he was aide-de-camp to Queen Victoria, 
being promoted major-general in the latter 
year and lieutenant-general in 1809. A 
good service pension was conferred on him 
in 1803. Ho died on 7 Aug. 1904 at 
Maokay’a Gardens nursing homo, Madras, 
and was buried in St. Mary’s cemotory. 
General Nioolson was an expert lingiust, 
having pa&setl the mterpteter'a test in 
Baluchi, Brahui, and Persian, and the higher 
standard in Pushtu. 

[Madras JIail, 5 Oct. 1001,' Atboiifipuni, 
20 Oot, 1004 i Gent. Mag., N.S. viii. 034 ; 
The Times, 11 Aug. 1004 ; Army Lists ; 
information supplied by friends.] F. L. B. 

NIGHTINGALE, FLOKENOE (1820- 
1910), reformer of hospital nursing, born at 
the Villa La Gohuuboia, Florence, on 12 May 
1820, was named after the city of her 
birth. Her father, William Edward Night- 
ingale (1794-1874), was son of William 
Shore, long a banker at Sheffield ; ho was 
a highly cultured coiuitry gentleman of 
ample means, and a great lover of travel. 
When ho came of age on 21 Fob. 1815 he 
assumed by royal sign-manual the surname 
of Nightingale on niheriting the Derbyshire 
estates of Lea Hurst and Woodend of his 
mother’s rmole, Peter Nightingale (d. im- 
married 1803). On 1 June 1818 he married 
Frances, daughter of William Smith (1766- 
1836) [q. V.], a strong supporter of the 
abolition of slavery. The issue was two 
daughters, of whom Florence was the 
younger. Her elder sister. Francos Par- 
thenope (d. 1890), so called from the classical 
name of Naples, her birthplace, mamed 
in 1868, as his second wue. Sir Harry 
Vemey [q. v.], second baronet, of Claydon, 
Buckinghamshire. 

Florence Nightingale’s first home was at 
her father’s house, Lea Hall, in Derb^hire. ; 
About 1826 the family moved to Lea Hurst, | 
which Nightingale had just buBt. In 1826 
ho also bought Embley Park, in Hampshire, | 


serving the office of high sheriff of that 
county in 1828. It became the custom 
of the family to spend the summer at Lea 
Hurst and the winter at Embley Park, 
with an occasional visit to London. Miss 
Nightingale enjoyed mider her father’s 
roof a liberal education, but she chafed 
at the narrow opportunities of activity 
offered to girls of her slation in life. She 
engaged in cottage visiting, and developed 
a love of animals. But her chief interest 
lay in tending the sick. Anxious to under- 
take more important responsibilities than 
home offered her she visited hospitals in 
London and the country with a view to 
finding what scope for activity offered there. 
Nm'shig was then mckoned in England a 
menial employment needing neither study 
nor intelligence ; nor was it viewed as a 
work of mercy or philanthropy. Sidney 
Herbert, afterwards Lord Herbert of Lea 
[q. v.]. and his wife were Miss Nightingale’s 
neighbours at Wilton House, not far 
from Embley Park. A close friendship 
with them stimulated her philanthropic 
and intellectual instincts. Her horizon was 
widened, too, by intercourse with en* 
lightened members of her mother’s family, 
by acquaintance ^vith Madame Mohl and 
her husband, and possibly by a chance 
meeting in girlhood with Mrs. Elizabeth 
Fry. 

Miss Nightingale’s hospital visits seem 
to have begun in 1844, and were continued 
at homo and abroad for eleven years. She 
s^nt the winter and spring of 1849-60 
with friends of her lamuy, Mr. and Mrs. 
Brooebridge, in a long tour through Egypt. 
On tho journey from Paris she met two 
sisters of St. Vinoent de Paul, who gave 
her an introduction to the house of their 
order at Alexandria, where she oarefully 
faispcoted their sohools and ‘ Misdrioorde.’ 
She recognised that the Boman Catholic 
sisterhoods in France, with theu* disoipliue 
and their organisation, made better nurses 
than she found in her own ooimtry (of. 
Miss NionniiaaMi, Letters from Egypt, 
privately printed). On her way bock to 
England she paid a first visit (31 July to 
13 Aug. 1860) to the Institute of Protestant 
Deaconesses at Koiserswerlh on the Khine 
near Diisseldorf. Tho institute had been 
founded on a very humble scale in 1833 
for the care of the destitute by Theodor 
FUedner, protestant pastor of Koiserswerth, 
and had since grown into a training sohool 
for women teachers and for nurses of the 
sick. The institution was run on the lines 
of poverty, simplicity, and common sense. 
A very brid experience of the Kaiserswerlh 
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Institute convinced Miss STij^tingale of tho 
possibilities of making uursmg a ‘ calling ’ 
for ladies and no mere desultory oeoupa- 
tion. Next year she spent some four 
months at Kaiserswerth (July to October), 
and uent through a regular course of 
training as a sick nurse. Ou her return, 
to her home at Embley Park she pub- 
hsbed a short account of Kaiserswerth, 
in which she spoke frankly of the dolness 
of the ordinary homo life of English grrls. 
Late in life she wrote of her visits to Kaisers- 
werth, ‘Never have I met with a higher 
love, a purer devotion, than there. There 
was no neglect. It was the more remark- 
able, because many of the deaconesses had 
been only peasants: none were gentle- 
women when I was there.* Thore followed 
further visits to London hospitals, and in 
the autumn of 1852 she inspected those 
of Edinburgh and Dublin. Great port of 
1833 was devoted to various types of 
hospitals at Paris. Late in the same year 
she accepted her first administrative post. ! 
On 12 Aug. 1833 she become super- 
intendent of tho Hospital for Invalid 
Gentlewomen, wMoh was established in 1850 
in Ghandos Street by Lady Oaiming. Mias 
Nightingale moved the institution to No. 

1 Upper (now 00) Harley Street. In 1910 it 
was resettled at 19 Lisson Grove, N.W., and 
was then renamed after Miss Nightingale. 

In March 1851 the Crimean war broke 
out, and the reports of the^sufierings of tho 
sick and wounded in the English camps 
stirred English feeling to -its depths. In 
letters to ‘The Times ’'l(Sir) William 
Howard Russell fq. v. Suppl. II], the cor- 
respondent, described the terrible neglect of 
the wounded, and the ‘disgraceful antithe- 
sis’ between the neglect of our men and 
the careful nursing of the Erenoh wounded. 
Are there no devoted women among us,’ he 
wrote, ‘able and willing to go forth to 
minister to tho sick and suffering soldierB of 
the East in the hospitals of Scutari ? Are 
none of the daughters of England, at this 
extreme hour of need, ready for such a work 
of me^ ’ Must we foU so' far below the 
f «nch m self-sacrifice and .'devotedness ? ’ 
(cf. Tunes, 15 and 22 Sept. 1854). On 
14 Ort. Miss Nightingale offered her services 
to the War Office; but before her offer 
reached her friend, Sidney Herbert, then 
secretary of state for war, ho himself had 
written to her on the same day, and pro- 
posed that she should go out to the Crimea ■ 

to go 

out (he told Mies hightingMe), ‘ hut they iwe 


- -- • out; tney are 

la^es who have no conception of what a hos- 
pital 16 , nor of the nature of its duties. , 


My question simply is, Would you listen 
to the request to go out and suporviRo the 
whole thing 1 You wfould, of course, havo 
plenary authority over all the nurses, and 
1 think I oould secure you tho fullest assiat- 
anoe and co-operation from tho mcdioal 
staff, and you vvould also have iin unlimited 
power of drawdng on tho govornniont for 
whatever you think requisite for tho suoccas 
of your miarion.’ Miss Nlghtiugalo made 
her plans with extraordinary spood. On 
17 Oct. Lady Canning, who helped her in 
the choice of nursos, wrote of licr, ‘Hlio 
h^ Buoh nerve and skill, and is so gentle and 
wise and quiet; even now she is in no 
bustle or hurry, though so muoli is on hor 
hands, and suoh numbers of pooplo voluntoor 
their services ’ (Habh’s Stonj of two Nobh 
Lives). On 21 Oct., within a week of re- 
ceiving Herbert’s letter. Miss Nightingiilo 
embarked for the Orimoa, with thirty-eight 
nurses (ten Homan Catholic sisters, eight 
sistere of mercy of the Churoh of England, 
six nurses from. St. John’s Inatltuto, and 
fourteen from vaiious hospitals); hor 
friends, Mr. and Mi's. Braoebridgo, also went 
irith her. Soutari was reached on 4 Nov., 
the eve of the battle of Inkorman. Mihs 
N ightingale’s official title was ‘ Superiutoift. 
dent of the Eemale Nuivos in the JlosiiitalN 
in the East’; but sho camo to ho known 
generally as ‘ The Lady-in-Chiof.’ 

Her headquarters wore in tlio bawaok 
hospital at Scutari, a hugo dismal place, 
reeking with dirt and infection. Storos 
mgently needed, had not got hoyond’ 
Varna, or were lost at sea. ‘7’lioro wero 
no vessels for water or nionsils of any kind ■ 
no soap, towels, or oloUies, no IioHijitai 
riothes; the men lying iu thoir uiuTorms, 
stiff wtb ^re and ooverod with filtii to a 
degree and of a kind no ono could write 
about; them persons covered witli voi'min.’ 
Une or the nurses, a week after arrival 
wrote home, We havo not soon a droi) of 

Th^’i ® oxtromoly wmr. 

The butter is most filthy ; it is Irish Imttor 
m a state of decomposition ; and tho moat 
H more hke moist leather than lood. 
Potatoes wo mo waiting for, until they 
arrive from Eranoo.’ Sidney flodolphm 
youtari won 

after Miss Nightmgale’s andval, and in a 
hospital accommodation 
described the complete absonoo of ‘ tho 
^mmonest Fusion for tho oxiJlnoiS’ 

M the hour (of. Osboenii’s Scutari and Us 
Nightingale’s diffi! 
oidries are incapable of exaggeration. 'I’lio 
miht^ and medical authorities alraady 
on the ^t viewed hor intervention as a 
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reflection on themselves. Many of her own fever, and for twelve days she lay danger- 
volunteers were inexperienced, and the ou&ly ill in the Balaclava sanatorium, 
roughness of the orderlies was offensive to Early in Jime she was able to return to 
women of rcflneinent. But Miss Nightin- flcutari, and resumed her work there. To 
gale’s quiet resolution and dignity, her her nursing _ w'ork she added efforts to 
powers of organisation aoid discipline provide reading and recreation rooms for 
rapidly worked a revolution. the men and their families. In March 1856, 

j jiBefore the end of the year Miss Nightin- when peace was concluded, she retxuned 
gale and her companions hod put the to Balaclava, and she remained there till 
Bcutaiiban'ack hospital hr fairly good order. July, when the hospitals were closed. She 
The relief fund organised by ‘ The Times ’ then wunt back for the lost time to iScutari. 
newspaper sent out stores, and other volun- It was not till August 1856 that she came 
taiy associations at home were helpful, homo. _ ’ . . . 

In December Mary Stanley, daughter of the A ship of war was offered Miss Nightingale 

bishop of Norwich, and sister of Dean for her passage, hut she returned privately 
Stanley, came out with a reinforcement of in a Ereuch vessel and, crossing to England 
forty-six nurses. Mias Nightingale quickly uimoticed, made her way quietly to Lea 
established a vast kitchen and a laundry ; Murat, her homo in Derbyshire, although the 
she made time to look after the soldiers’ whole nation was waiting to demonstrate 
wives and children, and to provide ordinary their admiration of her. Queen Victoria, 
decencies for them. She ruled, but at who abounded in expressions of devotion, 
the same time she slaved : it is said that hod in Jan. 1856 sent her an autograph 
she was on her loot lor twenty hours letter of thanlca with an enamelled and 
daily. Although her nurses wore also over- jewelled brooch designed by the Prmce Con- 
worked, she allowed no woman but herself sort (Queen Virloria’a Letters, iii. 215), and 
to bo in tho wards after eight at night, the Sultan of Turkey had given her a dia- 
whon tho other nui'sea’ places were taken mond bracelet. Li Sept. 1856 she visited 
by orderlies. She alone boro the weight ol Queen Victoria at Bahnoral. ‘She put before 
responaibUity. Among the wounded men us,’ wrote tho Prinoo_ Consort, _ ^ aU that 
she naturally moved an ardent devotion, affects our present military hospital system 
They christened her ‘ The Lady of the and the reforms tliat alro needed : we are 
Lamp.’ Tk)ng£cllow in Ins poem, ‘ Santa much pleased with her. She is extremely 
Filomena,’ tried to express the veneration modest’ (SiB TmjsoDOBti MLabtin, Prince 
which her endurance and courage excited. Omisorl, iii. 503). In Nov. 1856, at a 
But the battle for the reform of the meeting in London, a Nightingale Imid had 
war hospitals was not rapidly won. Early been maugiwated for tho purpose of found- 
in 1866, owing to defects of sanitation, ing a trauiing school for nurses, the only 
there was a great increase in tho number of reoogmtion ol her sorvioos which Miss 
cases of cholera and of typhus fever among Nightingale would sanction. By 1860 
Miss Nightingale’s patients. Seven of the 60,0002. was collected, and tho Nightingale 
army doctors ^ed, and three of the nurses, tichool and Home for Nurses was establi^ed 
Frost-bite and dysentery from exposure at St. Thomas’s Hospital. Although Mss 
in the trenches before Sevastopol mode Nightingale’s health and other occupations 
the wards fuller than before. The sick did not allow her to accept the post of 
and wounded in the barrack hospital superhitendent, she watched the progress 
numbered 2000. The death-rate rose in of tho new institution with practical 
February 1866 to 42 per cent. At Miss iirterest and was indefatigable in counsel. 
Nightingale’s persistent entreaties the war Her annual addresses to the umscs, which 
office at home ordered the sanitary com- embody her wisest views, were printed for 
missioners at Scutari to carry out at private oiroulation. The example thus set 
once sanitary reforms. Then tlie death- was followed by other groat hospitals, to 
rate rapidly declined until in June it had the groat advantage both of hospital nurses 
dropped to 2 per cent. The improved and of hospital patients, 
conditions at Scutari allowed Miss Nightin- In spite of the strain of work and anxiety 
gale in May to visit the hospitals at and in the Crimea, which seriously affected her 
near Balaclava. Her companions on the health. Miss Nightingale thenceforth pur- 
journey included Mr. Brao^ridge and the sued her labours unceasingly, and sought to 
French cook, Alexis Benoit Soyer [q. v.], turn to permanent advantage for the world 
who had lately done good service at Scutari, at largo the authoritative position and ex- 
The fatigues attending this visit of in- pcrience which she bad attained in matters 
speotion brought on an attack of Crimean of nursing and sanitation. She settled in 
VOL. Lxix. — sm». n. o 
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London, and, although she lived the retired 
life of an invalid, she was always busy with 
her pen or was offering verbally encourage- 
ment and direction.. In 1857, after pub- 
lishing a full report of the voluntary 
contribatfons which had passed through 
her hands in the Crimea, she issued an 
exhaustive and confidential report on 
the workings of the army medioal depart- 
ments in the Crimea. Next year she 
printed ‘Notes on Matters afieoting the 
Health, Effioienoy and Hospital Administra- 
tion of the British Army.’ The oommisaion 
appointed in 1857 to inquire into the sanitary 
condition of the army set a high value on her 
interesting evidence. With her approval 
an army medical college was opened in 
1859 at Chatham ; a mst military hos- 
pital was established in Woolwich hi 1861 ; 
and an army sanitary commission was 
e.Ntahlished in permanence in 1862. Every- 
where her expert reputation was paramount. 
During the American civil war of 1862^1 
and the Franoo-German war of 1870-1 1 
her advice was sought hy the foreign 
governments concern^. 

In regard to civil hospitals, home nursing, 
care ot poor women in childbirth, and 
sanitation. Miss Nightingale’s authority 
stood equally high. In 1862, hi Liverpool 
Iufirm8ry,_ a nursing home was founded 
with special reference to district nursing, 
and was placed under the oato of Agnes 
Elizabeth Jones (1832-1868), who had 
been trained at Kaiserswerth. In 1867, at 
the r equest of the tool law board, she 
wrote a paper of ‘Suggestions for the 
improvement of the nursing service in 
hospitals and on the methods of training 
nurses for the sick poor.’ Miss Nightingale 
had a hand in establishing in 1868 the 
^st London Nursing Society, in 1874 the 
Workhouse Nursing Association and the 
National Society for providing Trained 
Nurses for the Poor, and in 1890 the 
Qi^ns_ Jubilee Nursing Institute. 

In 1837, on the outbreak of the Indian 
Mutiny, Miss Nightingale had written from 
Midrem to her friend Lady Canning, wifo 
of the^vernor-general, offering in spite of 
her bad health to come out at twenty- 
tour hourtf notice, if there were anything 

c»f.). She never went to India. 

Hut the samtaiy condition of the onnv 
0* tlie ohi^ 

mteiests of her later life. The govomment 
TObmtted to her the report of thiroyal oom- 
mission on the wnitary state of the army 
in India m 1863, and she embodied her 
comments m a paper entitled ‘How 


People may live and not die in India,’ in 
which she urged the initiation of sanitary 
relorm. She oorrospondod actively with 
Sir Bortla Frero, governor of Bombay, and 
hi August 1867 was in eonstant oonimnni- 
cation with Sir Staffonl Nortlioolo, tlion 
secretary of stato for India, ns to tho osteb- 
lishmcnt of a sanitoi'y department of tlm 
Lidiau govemmont. With every side of 
Indian sooial lilo she imulu Jiersi'lf 
thoroughly familiar, exchanging views per- 
sonally or by ooiTospon donee with nativos, 
viceroys, and seoroterios of statu, and oon- 
staiitly writing on native education and 
village sanitation. Slio wrote to tlio ‘ Pooini 
Sarvajonik Sabhn’ in 1889: ‘'I'liew must 
be as it were inissionarics and pi'eiiehers of 
health and cleansing, if any real jn-ogross is 
to be made.' In other jmlilishi'd jiapers 
and pamphlets she disciisst'd the eaiiscs of 
laminc, tho need of irrigation, tlio poverty 
of tho peasantry, ami the ilomimition of tlio 
money-lender. She urged nntivo Iiulians 
to taKo part in tho sovonlh iiilei'iiatlonal 
congress of hygiene and domogiu))hy hold, 
in London hi 1887, and to the eiglitli con- 
gress at Buda-Pesthin 1800 sho omitrilmled 
a paper on village flanitation in Jndia, a 
subjoot which, as she wrote in a memoran- 
dum addressed to Lord Cross, secretary of 
slate for India, iu 1802, she rogardw'l as 
espeoially her own. 

Miss Nightingale woto woll, in a (liw'ot 
and intimate way, and her jjujyers and 
pamphlets, which covered all (lie .sidijeols 
of her ootivlty, greatly exloncled lier in- 
fluence. Her most famous book, ‘ Nohss 
on Nui’sing,’ whioli iirst appeared in 1860, 
went through many oditiuus in lier liletiine. 

Miss Nigiitingalo, in spile ol Jier with- 
drawal from society, was Jiommrod until 
her death. Among tho laii'sO (listiiiotionH 
which she roocived was tho Unlor of Merit 
in 1907, whioh was thoii lor tlio (irst timo 
bestowed on a woman, and in 1008 slio was 
awardodtho freedom of the City of Ijondon, 

whioh had hitherto only boon bt'stowod on 
one woman, tho Baroness Uurdott-Ooutts 
iq. V. buppl. IIJ. iSho had alromly reooived, 
among many similiu' honours, tlio (iormau 
ordm- oUho Cross of Merit and tlio H’nmoU 
rotd medal of Sooours aux blosstis militairos. 
On 10 May 1010 aim was presented with 
the bodge of honour of tho Norwegian lied 
Cross Sooioty. 

She died at her house in South Htii'pl,, 
Farit Lane, London, on 13 Aug. 1010, at the 
a^e of ninety. An offer of burial in Wost- 
mmster Abbey was iu aoeordanoo with her 
wishes refused by hoc rolativca. She was 
buried m tho burial plooo of her family at 
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East Wellow, Hampshire, on 20 August. 
Memorial services took place in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, where the government was 
officially represented, at Liverpool Cathe- 
dral, and many other places of worship. 

Miss Nightingale raised the art ot nursing 
in this country from a menial employment 
to an honoured vocation ; she taught 
nurses to ho ladies, and she brought lames 
out of the bondage of idleness to be nurses. 
This, whioh was the aim of her life, was 
no fruit of her Crimean experience, although 
that experience enabled her to give effect 
to her purpose more readily than were 
otherwise possible. Long before she went 
to the Crimea she felt deeply the ‘ disgrace- 
ful antithesis ’ between Mrs. Gamp and a 
sister of mercy. The picture of her at 
Scutari is of a strong-willed, strong-nerved 
enei’getio woman, gentle and pitiful to the 
womidcd, but always masterful among 
those witli whom she worked. After 
the war she worked with no leas zeal 
or resolution, and realised many of her 
early dreams. She was not only the re- 
former of nursing but a leader of women. 

After her death a memorial fund was 
instituted for the purpose of providing 
pensions for disabled or aged nurses and 
for erecting a statue in Waterloo Place. 
Memorial tablets have been fixed on her 
birthplace at Moronce as woU os in the 
cloisters of Santa Croce there. 

A marble bust executed by Sir John 
Steeil in 1862 and presented to Miss Night- 
ingale by the nou-oommissioned officers and 
men of the British army was bequeathed by 
her to the Boyal United Service Museum, 
together with her various presentation 
jewels and orders. A plaster statuette 
by Miss J. H. Bonham-Cartor (c. 1866) 
(standing figruo with lamp in right hand) 
is at Lea Hurst ; of five replicas, one is 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital, another is at the 
Jolms Hopkins Hospital School for Nurses, 
Baltimore, and the others belong to members 
of the family. Of two portraite in oils, one 
by Augustus Leopold Egg, R.A., executed 
about 1836, is in the National Portrait 
Gallery ; another, by Sir William B. Bich- 
mond, B.A., dated about ISSO, is at 
Claydon House. A chalk drawing by 
Cormtess Feodora Gleioheu, made in 1908, 
is at Windsor Castle among portraits of 
members of the Order of Merit. Several 
water-colour and chalk drawings ore either 
at Lea Hurst or at Claydon House : one 
(with Miss Nightiagale’s mother and sister) 
by A. E. Cholon is dated about 1836 ; another 
is by Lady Eastlake ; a third, dated about 
1860, by her sister, Lady Vernoy, was 


lithographed. Others were executed by 
Miss E. A. do B. Eootner in 1907. A 
picture of Miss Nightingale reoeivhig the 
wounded at Scutari hospital in 1866 is by 
' Jerry Barrett. 

' [M. A. Nutting and L. L. Dock’s History of 

I Nursing (ivith bibliography of Miss Nightin- 
gale’s writings). Now York, 1907, voT. ii., 
j chaps. 3-6; ,The Times, 14-23 Aug. 1910; 
Burke’s Landed Gentry; Soyci's Culinary 
Campaign, 1857 : Lord Stanmora’s Lord 
Herbert of Lea, 1906 ; J. B. Atkins, Sir William 
Howard Bussell, 1911 ; Martinoau’s SirBartlo 
PrcTo; Bosworth Smith's Lord Laurence, 
Trans. Seventh lutcmat. Congress on Hy- 

f iono and Demography, 1887 ; Journal of the 
'oona Sarvajanik Sabha, 1880 ; private infor- 
mation.] S. P. 

NODAL, JOHN HOWARD (1831-1900), 
journabst and writer on dialect, was sou 
of Aaron Nodal (1798-1866), ot the Society 
of Friends, a grocer and member of the 
Manohestor town council. Bom in Dovraing 
Street, Aj-dwick, Manchester, on 19 Sept. 
1831, he was educated at the Quaker 
school at Aokwovth, Yorkshiio (1841-5). 
At seventeen f he bceamc a dork of the 
old Electric Telegraph Company, and rose 
to be manager of tho news department 
in Manchester, ikom tho age of nineteen 
he also acted as secretory of the Manchester 
W orMng Men’s College, which, formed on the 
lines of the similar institution in London, 
was subsequently absorbed in Owens College. 

Nodal began early to contribute to the 
local press. Daring the volunteer move- 
mont of 1860-2 ho edited tho ‘ Volunteer 
Journal,’ and in January 1864 he gave 
himself up to journalism on being appointed 
sub-editor of the ‘ Manohestor Courier ’ on 
its first appearance as a daily paper. 
From 1867 to 1870 ho was engaged on tho 
‘ Manchester E.xaminor and Times.’ Mean- 
while he edited tho ‘ Free Lanoo,’ on able 
literary and humorous weekly (1866-8), and 
a similar paper called the ‘Sphinx’ (1868-71). 
For thirty-three years (1871-1904) he was 
editor of tho ‘Manohester City News.’ 
Under his oontrol the ‘ City Nows ’ besides 
chronicling all local topios was tlie recognised 
organ of the literary and sdenliflc sooioties 
of Lancashire. Many notable series of 
artides were reprinted from it in volume 
form. Two of these, ‘ Manohester Notes and 
Queries’ (1878-89, 8 vote.) and ‘Country 
Notes: a Journal of Natural History and 
Out-Door Observation’ (1882-3, 2 vols.), 
developed into independent periodicals. 
Nodal was also a frequent oontrlbutor to 
‘ Notes and Queries,’ and from 1876 to 1886 
was on the staff of the ' Saturday Review.’ 
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Two prominent Manchester uistitutions 
owed much to Nodal’s energies : the Man- 
chester Literary Club, of which he was 
president (1873-9) and whose annua] 
volumes of ‘ Papers ’ he started and 
edited for those years, and the Manchester 
Arts Club, which he was mainly instru- 
mental in founding in 1878. For the 

f lossary committee of the Literary dub 
e wrote in 1873 a paper on the ‘Dialect 
and Archaisms of Lancashire,’ and,_ in 
conjunction with George Milner, compiled 
a ‘ Glossary of the Lancashire Dialect ’ 
(2 parts, 1876-82). When the headquarters 
of the English Dialect Society were removed 
in 1874 from Cambridge to Manchester, 
Nodal became honorary secretary and 
director. Ho continued in ofSce to the dis- 
solution of the society in 1896. With Prof. 
W. W. Skeat (IS35-1912) he compiled a 
‘Bibliographical List of Works illustrative 
ot the various English Dialeota,’ 1877. _Hia 
other works include : 1. ‘ Special Collections 
of Books in Lancashire and Cheshire,’ pre- 
pared for the Library Association, 1880. _2. 

' Art in Lancashire and Cheshire : a List 
of Deceased Artists,’ 1884. 3. ‘ A Pictorial 
Record of the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, 
Manchester,’ 18S7. 4. ‘Bibliography of 

Ackworth School,’ 1889. 

He died at the Grange, Heaton Moor, 
near l^Ianchester, on 13 Nov. 1909, and was 
interred at the Friends’ burial-ground, 
A&hton-on-Mersey. He married (1) Helen, 
daughter of Lawrence Wilkinson, by whom 
he had two sons and three daughters ; 
(2) Edith, dowhter of Edmund and Anne 
Robinson of Warrington. 

[Momus, 10 April 1879 ; Journalist, 12 July 
18S9 ; Manchester City News, 19 Dec. 1896, 
20 Nov. 1909, and 9 July 1910 ; Pi^rs of 
Manchester Literary Club, 1910 ; Nodal’e 
Bibliography of Ackworth School ; personal 
knonledge.] 0. W. S. 

N 9 RMAN, CONOLLY (1863-1908), 
alienist, born at All Saiuts’ Glebe, New- 
town Cunningham, on 12 Mardi 1863, 
was fifth of six sons of Hugh Norman, 
rector of All Saints’, Newtown Cunningham, 
and afterwards of Barnhill, both in co. 
Donegal, by _hia wife Anne, danghter of 
Captain William Ball of Bnnoiana, co. 
Donegal. Between 1072 and 1733 several 
members of the Norman family served as 
mayom of Derry, and two represented the 
city in parjhiment. Educated at home 
owing to delicate health, Norman began at 
seventeen the study of me^oine in Dublin, 
working at Trimty College, the Carmichad 
Medical School, and the House of Industry 


Hospitals. In 1874 he i-ooeived the lioeuces 
of the King’s and Queen’s College of 
Physimans and the Royal College of 
Surgeons of Ireland, becoming a follow 
of the latter oollego in 1878, and of tho 
former in 1890. 

Norman’s profeasional life was spent in 
the care of the insane. In 1874, on re- 
ceiving his qualifications, ho was ap 2 )oiuted 
asBistant medical officer in the Monaghan 
Asylum, and ho remained there till 1881, 
After study at tho Royal Bethlom Hos- 
pital, London, under (iSir) George Savage 
(1881-2) ho was sucoossivcly medical 
superintendent of Castlobar Asylum, co. 
Mayo (1882-6), and of Monaghan asylum 
(1886-6). From 1886 till Ms doath lio was 
medioal superiatendont of tho moat im- 
portant asylum in Ireland, tho Riolmiond 
Asylum, Dublin, where ho proved Ills 
capacity for managemont mul retorin. 
Whm he took ohargo of tho Riolnuonrl 
Asylum it was insanitary and overcrowded, 
and more like a prison than a hn.sj)itnl. 
He introduced a humono r&gimo, made tho 
wards bright and oomfortablo, and found 
regular oocupation for some 76 per omit, of 
the patients. By his advice a largo branch 
asylum was built a few milea away in the 
country. In 1894, and again in 1800, 1807, 
and 1898, the asylum was visited by liori- 
beri, the outbreak in 1894 being siioeiiiJly 
severe. He wrote a very complete urtiulo 
on the olinicol features of tho disooHu in 
1899 {Trans. Boyal Acad, of Mmlicine in 
Irdard, vol. xvii.). In Inter yoars lio was 
interested in the problem of tho enre of 
the insane outside asylums. Ho ntiiiliod 
the methods adopted in Ghool in Plandors 
and elsewhere, and odvocatwl in numy 
apors the inauguration in the United Kiiig- 
om of a system of boarding out. 

Norman was president of tho Medioo- 
Psyohologioal Assoolation of Groat Biitain 
and Ireland in 1894, when tho annual 
meeting was held in Dublin. In 1007 ho 
was president of a section of tho Medioo- 
Psyohologiool Congress at Arastoiilam. 
At the time of his doath ho was vioo-prosi- 
dent of the Royal College of Physioiaus of 
Irelaad. In 1907 tho honorary dogroo of 
M.D. was oonfwred on Mm by tho Uni- 
versity of Dublin. Ho wos long an editor 
of Ime ‘Journal of Medical yoionoo,’ 
ooniributod_ many papers on insanity to 
medioal periodicals, ond was an oooosional 
contributor to this Dictionary. 

Norm^^ had many intorosls outsidu 
Ms speciality. Ho read widely, and col- 
lected books, ei^avings, and powter. Ho 
was an indefatigable lotlor-wiitor, and a 
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huinorotiB and whimaical conversationa- 
list. 

Norman died suddenly on 28 Feb. 1908, 
while out wallring in Dublin. He was 
buried in Mount Jerome cemetery, Dublin. 
He married, on 6 June 1882, Mary EmUy, 
daughter of Bandal Young Kenny, M.D., 
of KUleshandra, oo. Cavan. There were no 
cliildren of the marriage. On St. Luke’s Day, 
18 Oot. 1910, a memorial with medallion 
portrait by hir. J. M. S. Carre, eincted by 
pnbUo subscription in the north aisle of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, was unveiled by 
the loi-d-Iicutenant, the earl of Aberdeen. 
On the same day the subscribers presented 
to the Boyal College of Physicians of 
Ireland a portrait in oils by Miss Hai'rison. 
Neither artist knew Norman, and both 
portraits are faulty. 

[Journal of Mental Science, April 1908 ; 
Medical Press and Circular, 4 March 1008 ; 
Burke’s Landed Gentry of Ireland ; private 
Bources and personal knowledge.] B. J. B. 

NO EM AN, Sm FEANCIS BOOTH 
(1830-1901), lieutenant-general, younger 
brother of Sic Henry Wylie Norman [q. v. 
Suppl. II], was born on 25 April 1830 
in London. He entered Addisoombe, and 
obtained his oommission in the Bengal 
army 8 Deo, 1848. On the mutiny of 
his regiment he was attached to the 14th 
(the Ferozepore Sikh) regiment of the 
Bengal infantry, and remained at Feroze- 
poro during subsequent operations. In 
1863 he took part in the second expedition 
against the Yusafzais at Ambela, and was 
present at the storming of the Conical hill 
and at the destruction of Laloo. He was 
mentioned in despatches, and added the 
frontier medal with clasp to the Mutiny 
medal. In the three following years he 
was engaged during the Bhutan campaign 
in the capture of Dewangiri and of the 
stockades in the Gurugaon Pass, serving 
as assistant quartermastor-gonoral and 
receiving the clasp and brevet majority. 
In 1868 he took part in the Hazara com- 

f ialgn os second in command of the 24th 
Punjab) regiment, again receiving the clasp. 
After an interval of ten years the Afghan 
war (1878-80) brought him fresh opportuni- 
ties of distinotion. He commanded the 
24th regiment in the Bazar valley and 
the defence of JagdoUak, marching with 
Eoberts’s force from Kabul to Kandahar 
and taking part in the battle of Kandahar. 
Mentioned in several despatches, he received 
the medal with clasp, the bronze star, a C.B., 
and brevet colonelcy. During the war 
with Btuma in 1886-^, he commanded the 


Bengal brigade of the Upper Burma field 
force, assisting in the occupation of Man- 
dalay and Bhamo. He was thanked by the 
government of India and promoted to be 
K.C.B. He attained the rank of major- 
general on 1 Sept. 1889, and loft India in 
1891. 

He died on 25 June 1901 at Dulwich, and 
was buried in West Norwood cemetery. 
He was twice married : (1) in 1852 to Eliza 
Ellen, daughter of lieutenant Nisbett, 
Bengal army, who died at Eawol Pindi in 
1870; and (2) in March 1892 to Caroline 
Matilda, daughter of the Eev. W. W. 
Cazalet and widow of Major £. F. J. 
Benuiok, Bengal staff corps, who survived 
him. He left three sons and three 
daughters, one of the latter, Edith, being 
the wife of Sir Louis W. Dane, G.G.I.E., 
G.S.I., lieutenant-governor of the Punjab. 

[The Times, 27 June 1901 ; Indian army 
lists, and official reports.] W. L-W. 

NORMAN, Sir HENRY WYLIE (1820 
-1904), field-marshal and administrator, 
was born m London on 2 Deo. 1826. His 
father, James Norman, exchanged an 
adventurous life at sea for business at 
Havana in Cuba, and then married Char- 
lotte Wylie of Dumfries. He subsequently 
moved to Calcutta, carrying on his business 
there until his death in Maroh 1853. His 
widow died at an advanced age at Sandgate 
on 13 Sept. 1902. Henry Norman did not 
enter Admsoombe College (os stated in The 
Times, 27 Oot. 1904), but after a very 
imperfect education joined his father in 
Calcutta in 1842 with a strong desire to go 
to Boa, meanwhile taking such clerical work 
as offered itself. Even at this age, how- 
ever, he immessed others with the qualities 
which Earl Roberts regarded as his special 
gifts, ‘ extraordinary memory ’ and ‘ a 
natural liking and aptitude for work.’ The 
* soldierly instincts ’ within him were 
Idndlcd by news of Sir Charles Napier’s 
oampaim in Sind in 1843, and of Sir 
Hugh (Rough’s victories at Mahorajpur and 
Gwalior, and fortune favoured him by 
bringing him a direct appointment as cadet 
in the infantry of the Company’s Bengal 
army (1 March 1844). In April he joined 
the 1st Bengal native infantry os ensign, 
devoting his whole heart to his regimental 
duties; and in March 1845 he was trans- 
ferred to the 31st native infantry (after- 
wards 2nd Queen’s own Rajput light 
infantry), which remained loyal in 1867. 
He thus escaped the cruol fate of his 
brother officers in the let native infantry. 
Throughout his oeiave service he seemed to 
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possess a charmed life, and was constantly 
unhurt -when men -were struck down by hia 
side. 

His regiment was stationed at Lahore 
after the first iSikh war in 1840, as part of 
the force under Colin Campbell (afterwards 
Lord Clyde) [q. v.]. He became lieutenant 
on 26 Deo. 1847, and was soon made 
adjutant. When Vans Agnew and Ander- 
son -nere murdered at Multan on 20 AprQ 
1848, Korman was on sick leave at Simla, 
bnt was at once recalled to hia regiment, 
then stationed at Ferozeporc. In the ‘war 
with a vengeance ’ tW followed Norman 
shared in every incident and battle. He 
witnessed the opening scene at Bamnagar, 
took part in Thackw'ell’s inconclusive 
operations at Sadulapur on 3 Dec. 1848, 
joined in the confused and bloody molde 
at Ghilianwala on 13 Jan. 1840, and 
shared the conspicuous honour won by 
his regiment in the decisive attack on 
Kalra at the crowning victory of Gujarat 
on 21 Feb. 1840. He was present at 
the grand surrender of the Sikh army at 
Bawalpindi, and helped to chase the 
Afghans back to their Mils, finally receiving 
the Sikh war medal and two clasps. In 
December 1849 he was brigade-major at 
Peshawar to Sir Colin Campbell. In 1850 
he accompanied Sir Charles Napier on the 
Kohort pass expedition, and afterwards took 
part in expeditions against the Afridis. the 
Mohmands, and the Utman ^eyls. While 
he was at Panjpao on 16 April 1852 he was 
specially mentioned in despatches. Be- 
coining deputy assistant adjutant-general 
and A.D.C. to General Sir Abraham Roberts 
he was otedited in divisional orders 
(13 Dec. 1853) with ‘all the qualifications 
for a good soldier and firot-rate staff officer.’ 

A brief interlude in Normon’s service on 
the Staff occurred when the Sontals in 1865 
ro'-e against the extortionate money-lenders. 
He at once joined his regiment, taking part 
m the suppression of disturbances. Li 
May 1836 ha was at headquarters in Cal- 
cutta as assistant adjutant-general, and in 
the following year he reached Simla with 
the commander-in-chief. General George 
^son [q. v.j, a few days before news of 
the outbrei* at Meerut and of the arrival 
of the mutineers at Delhi simultaneouky 
reached headquarters. General Sir Henry 
Barnard [q. v.] took command of the relief 
lorce on the death of Anson (27 May 1857) 
um^ bis for ces at Alipur with those of Sir 
^oht^B ^jjson [q T.] on 7 June, and 
next day defeated the rebels at Badli-ki- 
himself on the Ridge 
of Delhi in sight of the walled city filial 


with some 10,000 mutineers and soon 
receiving 20,000 moro trained sopoys. 
Chester, the adjutaiit-goiioral, lay dead 
amongst the 183 killed and wounded, and 
upon Norman devolved his duties, ifi’om 
8 June to 8 Sept., when llio arrival and 
establishment in position of ilio siogo guns 
enabled the assault to bo dolivored, Norman 
was invaluable to the several commandors 
of tho Delhi field force: first to BariiaKl 
until ho died of oholora on 6 ,Tiily, thoii to 
(Sir) Thomas Reed [q. v.] until he loft with 
fhe sick and wounded on 17 July, and then 
to Aiohdalo Wilson until ho ostablishcd 
his headquarters in tho palaco of oaptiirod 
Delhi on 21 Sept. Novillo Gliamborlaiii 
[q. V. Suppl. II] arrived on 24 Juno to 
assume the duties of odjuiant-goiioral, 
but on 14 July he was severely wounded. 
Notwithstanding tho strain and sufior- 
inga of the siege, Norman without any 
hesitation left Dolhi with Qroatlioad’s 
column, and took port in tho fighting 
at Bulaiidshohr, Aligarh, and Agra. II o 
was able eaxly in Novombor to nijiort his 
arrival to Sir Colin Campbbll, oounniuidor- 
in-chief, and proceed xvitli him as doputy 
adjutant-general to tho inliof of Luoknow. 
In the attack on tho Shah Nujoof on 10 Nov. 
his horso was shot under him, but ho rallied 
and led some soldiers on tlio jioiiit of re- 
treating ; and when tho roliof was iiooom- 
plished he was present at the battlo of Uawn- 
pore and took part in tho dofuat of tlio 
Givalior troops (6 Deo. 1867). Thou followed 
tho final capture of Luoknow in March 
1868, the Rohilkhand camjiaigii (Ajiril to 
May), and tho battle of Boroilly (6 May), 
at wMoh ho roocivod his only wound. 
The cold season oompaigii in Oudli, 1858-1), 
found him present at tho ongogoinonls of 
Buxar Ghat, Burgudia, Mnjudia, an<l on 
the Rapti, and ol the oloao of thoso opor- 
ations the commandor-in-chio[ brouglit 
Mb merits to tho notice of tho viooroy. IJj) 
to tMs time, indeed, ho had boon nioutioncd 
iwenty-threo times in clespatolios or in 
generM orders. But his rewards lagged, 
because his years wero fowor than his 
services. Even so late as 2 Doo. 18(10 ho 
was gazetted as a captain in tho now stafl; 
corps, on ^tho heels of wMoh followed a 
brevet majority, 3 Doo., and tlion a brovot 
heutenant-eoloneloy on 4 Doo. Ho boooino 
UB. on 16 August 1869, and A.D.O. to 
Quem Victoria on 8 Sept. 1863, an honour 
wMoh he held until 22 March 1869, when 
he was promoted major-general. Worn 
out by all ho had endured, ho proooodod 
homo m December 1869, and was at once 
welcomed by the press and invited to 
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Windsor Castle. On 1 Oct. 1860 lie was 
made assistant military secretary to the 
Duke of Cambridge, who always enter- 
tained a high regard for him. In the 
following year he was ordered back to 
India to take part in the groat scheme of 
army reorganisation. 

From this time his career, which promised ' 
so much success in the military service, was 
gradually diverted to civil administration. 
As first secretary to the government of 
India in the nuhtary department (12 Jan. 
1862-31 May 1870), he had to endure the 
oritioism and attacks of many vested 
interests affected by the financial stress 
and the reorganisation schemes of the 
period following the Mutiny. Stricken uith 
fever, he was sent home in December 1865. 
Returning to India in 1867, he resumed his 
secretarial duties and became a major- 
general on 23 March 1869. From 1 June 
1870 to 18 March 1877 ho was member 
of the council of the govornor-genoral 
of India, and took a prominent purl in 
the discussion of Afghan afl'nirs and the 
scientific frontier. He advocated on every 
occasion friendly relations with Russia, 
forbearanco towards the Amir, and scru- 
pulous avuidanco of any advance beyond 
existing frontiers. Ho never forgot ‘ the 
dangers of our position in India,’ and 
urged measvu-es of economy and internal 
administration in order tc keep our forces 
oonoontrated and our subjects contontod. 
These views were not in harmony uith Lord 
Lytton’s forward policy, and he resigned 
his ofilcc in March 1877. He had been 
made K.C.13. on 24 May 1873, and was 
promoted lieutonant-gencral on 1 Oct. 
1877. On 25 Feb. 1878 he was appointed 
member of the council of India, and when 
Lord Hartington [q. v. Rup])l. II] become 
secretary of state for India on 28 April 1880 
his stronuous opposition to the retention 
of Kandahar was rewarded with success. 
On 1 April 1882 ho become general, and ho 
was deputed to Egypt to scttlo various 
financial questions os to tho liability of 
Indian and British revenues for the Indian 
contingent. On 30 Nov. 1883 he resigned 
his post at the India office to take up 
a colonial appointment as governor of 
Jamaica, whore Lord Dei-by warned him 
that ‘there will be a great deal to do’ 
[Letter, 27 Sept. 1883). 

Norman was received coldly on arrival. 
He bore unknown instructions on the 
constitutional crisis which had succeeded 
the [resignation of i^e non-official mem- 
bers of the legislative council owing to 
the obligation imposed on the island 


for pa 3 dng damages arising out of the 
seizme of the Florida. Queen Victoria’s 
order in council of 19 May 1884 at least 
terminated uncertainty if it failed to 
satisfy hopes. But the introduction of the 
new representative scheme of legislation 
was so firmly and tactfully effected that 
‘the people were satisfied with even the 
little they had received ’ (speeches of the 
chairman of the stanffing committee for 
raismg funds and otlicrs March 1886). 
For his services ho received in May 1887 
the G.C.M.G., and the military distinction 
of G.O.B. in the following month. In 1889 
he disinterestedly accepted tho governor- 
ship of Queensland in order to relieve the 
home government of a difficulty caused 
W their unpopular appointment of Sir 
Henry Blake. In Queensland quiet times 
succeeded to angry constitutional con- 
troversies. The colony was, however, soon 
involved in financial troubles, and Norman 
showed his publie spirit in ofiering to share 
tho reduction of salary to which the 
members of tho legislative assembly had to 
submit. Tho responsiblo ministers freely 
sought his advice, and when he retired 
otter tho close of 1895 Mr. Chamberlain 
expressed liis high appreciation of the 
governor’s long and valuable services. 

During Norman’s term of office in 
Queensland Lord Kimberley, secretary of 
state for India, offered him, through Lord 
Bipon, secretary of state for the colonies, 
on 1 Sept. 1893, the post of governor- 
general of India on tho resignation of that 
office by Lord Lansdowne. On 3 Sept. 
Norman accepted the office, but in tho 
course of the next few days he found that 
the excitement and anxieties so upset him 
ot the ago of nearly sixty-seven years, 
that he could not expect to endure the 
strain of so arduous an office for five years. 
On 19 Sept, he mthdrew his acceptance. 
After his retmn to England he was 
employed on various duties and com- 
missions of a less onerous but important 
character. In December 1896 he was 
appointed president of a royal commission 
to inquire into tho conditions of the sugar- 
growing colonios in West Indio. This 
involved a oruiso round the islands and 
gratified Ms taste for the sea, cruising and 
voyaging having been Norman’s chief 
recreation during hk life. His views in 
favom of countervailing duties on bounty- 
fed sugar imported into the United 
Kingdom were not shared by his col- 
leagues. In 1901 he was made governor 
of Chelsea Hospital, beiiw raised to the rank 
of fiokl-ma/rslm on 26 (we 1002. In (he 
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following year, degpite his failing health, 
he took part in the South Afrioan.war 
commi&^on. On 26 Oct. 1004 he died at 
Chelsea Ho'pital/ and was buried with full 
military honoun at Brompton cemetery. 

Nonnan was tlirico mnnicd : (1) in 1853 to 
Selina Eliza, daughter of Dr. A. Davidson, 
insppotor-general of hospitals ; she died on 
3 Oct. 1862 at Calcutta, having had issue four 
daughters, and one son, Henry Alexander, 
who died at sea in March 1858 ; (2) in 
September 1864 to Jemima Anne (d. 1865), 
daughter of C'apt. Enowles and widow at 
C’apt. A. B. Temple ; and (3) in March 1870 
to Alice Ckudino, daughter of Teigiuuouth 
Sandys of the Bengal civil service. By her 
he had two aons, Walter and Claude, who 
both entered the army, and ono daughter. 
Mural mcmuiial tablets were erected by 
pullic =uIj,cription in Chehea Hospital, at 
Delhi, and in the crjpt of St. Paul’s cathe- 
dral. Tiiia la-st, unveiled on 3 June 1007 
by Ikrd fioberts, bore the simple legend 
‘Soldier and administrator in India, gover- 
nor of Jamaica and Queensland, through life 
a loyal and devoted servant to the state.’ 

pointed by Lowes 
Dictmison for the city of Oaloutta, was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1879* 

A cartoon oortroit of MTnrmon irtr 'Spy* 


- ... 

cartoon portrait of Norman by 
appeared in * Vanity Fair’ in 1003. 

.[l^ Lee-lVamfr, Memoirs of Keld-Marehal 
Sir Henry Norman, 1908; Narrative of the 
Campaign in 1837 at Delhi, by Lieut. H. W 
Norman, 2nd A-st. Adjutant-General j Selec- 
tmna from state papers preserved in the Mil. 
I*pt. of the Govt, of India, 18S7-8, eti. G. W 
Bimat. 3 vols. 1893-1802 ; Kayo and MaUo.son’s 
History of the Sepoy War in India ; Parlia- 
mentary papers, induding Mutiny rf Native 
Regimente, 1837-8, Organisation of the 
mdinn .^v, 1839, Afghan campaign, 1878- 
^ Field-Matohal Sm Neville 

Chamberlain, 1909]. L-IV 

NOKMAN-NEBHDA. WmirA Marlv 

Sy of^S" (182^1904). 

STAEFOBD, 

B4Bo^ NoEinooTE oi> Esetbb (1848-19111 

en 18 Nov, 1846 at 13 Devon- 
I^ndon, was second 
ofIdrfo^5‘?5 Noi’tlicote, fimt earl 

p„„„®*®J8t[q.v.] j his mother was Cec(ilia 

«ner of Thomas Farrer, fimt Lord Fairer 
He Tieut to Eton in 1858 and Morton" 


College, Oxford, in 1865, graduating B.A.in 
1869 and proceeding M.A. in 1873, On 
leaving Oxford he was appointed to a olork- 
sMp in the foreign office on 18 March 1808, 
In Feb. 1871 he was aUacliod to the joint 
high oommisBion, of which lus fatlior wiut 
one of tlie momhora and which sat at Wash- 
ington from Fob. to May 1871, to oonsidor 
the Alabama claims and other oiitalnnding 
questions between Groat Britain iiiul llio 
United States, The negotiation liaviug 
resulted in the Treaty of Washinglou of 
8 May 1871, ho booaino secrolary to tlio 
British member of the claims oommission 
which was constituted tiudor tlio J2tJi 
arttcle of that treatjr, and assistant to tlio 
British olaiina agonl in tim general I)iiHine,ss 
of the oomniission. The comniission sat 
at Washington from Sopt. 1871 to Se/it. 
1873. In^Nov, 1870 Northeoto beoiuno an 
acting third Heorotiny in the cliploinatio 
^moe. When Loiil Salislinry wont as 
British plonipotontiary to 11m' Constanti- 
nople oonferonoo at tlio end of 187(5, North - 
rate accompanied him ns priviite seerotavy. 
In Feb. 1877 he was made assistant iirivato 
secretary to ins father, wlio was thou 
ohanoeilor of the oxolioqner, and ho was 
private seorotary hum Oelohor 1877 (o 
15 Mar. 1880. On that dale ho i*i*signo(l 
me jjublio servioo to stimd in the omisorva- 
fave intorost for Exotor, tlioelty ueai' udiinh 
the homo of his family lay. Ho was elnJ y 
deoted and ropresontetl Exeier in tlio Tloim'o 
OT Commons horn 1880 till 1851!). Ii’nmi 
Jimo 1885 till Fob. 1880, in Lord HalisImry’H 
short fiiut government, ho was liuane'iul 
seoretftiy^ to the war oilleo. In Lord 
balisbiiiys second govowunont ho hold llio 
^stof saiToyor-gouoral of ordiianeo hum 
August 1886 to Doc. 1887, W'signing his 
ap^mtment in ordor to faoilitalo changos 
at the wai office. Ho had boon giv(>n tlm 

ittiwlo a Imromil,, 

ir.!) “I 1891-2, 

ana m 1808 was appointed a rovnl com- 
^sioner for Iho Paris Exhibition of MJOO, 
oliainruin of Iho 
^sociated Giambei’s of 0()mmo]’o(i n.nrl 

and mueh IruHlerl iS 

W be governor of Eoinbay, nM in lian 14)00 
he was romed to the poemgo wM Sm tillo 
of Baron Northcote of the oiw of ig°oto 

Horihooto landed 
th^ 2fd a hiir fiovomor for 

was imrkea by 'a famino of unprooodontod 
soTenty. incessant plagno. rniCLly ox! 
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chequer, and bad businees years generally ’ 
(Times of India, 6 Sept. 1903). Famine (fid 
not completely disappear tiU 1902-3, and 
plague was still rife when Northcote left 
India. He faced the situation ndtli self- 
denying energy. Immediately on arrival 
at Bombay he inspected the hospitals, 
including the plague hospitals, and within 
a month of his landing went to Gujarat, 
where the peasantry were in sore straits 
from the effects of the famine. The district 
of Gujarat depended largely upon its ffne 
breed of cattle which was in danger of 
dying out from scarcity of fodder, and one 
great result of the governor’s visit was the 
establishment, largely on his initiativo, 
of the cattle farm at Oharodi, known as 
the Northcote Gowshala, to preserve and 
improve the breed. His sympathy with 
and interest in the small oultivators of the 
Bombay Presidency were shown by what 
was perhaps the chief legislative incasnre 
of his government, the passing of the 
Bombay Land Revenue Code Amendment 
Act, which aroused much criticism on its 
introduction in 1901. The object of the act 
was to protect the oultivators in certain 
famino-atriokon districts of the Presidency 
against ihe money-lenders, by Aviping out 
the arrears of revenue duo from the holder 
on conclition of his holding being forfeited 
to the government, and then restored to 
him as oooupior on on inalienable tenure. 
Ho took other steps in the direction of 
land revenue reform, doing much to bring 
the somewhat rigid traditional policy 
of the Bombay government into harmony 
with the views of the govornmont of 
India. In municipal matters, too, ho made 
Improvements, though tho most important 
mmiioipal act passod in his time — ^the 
Bistriot Municipalities Act, by wliioh local 
self-govemmont in the Moffussil was much 
enlaced — was a legacy from his predeces- 
sor, Lord Sandhurst. Northcote travelled 
wi(ioly throup;h the Bombay Presidency, and 
he i^aid a visit to Aden. Ho was a warm 
supporter of sohools and hospitals, but liis 
efforts were liamporcd by tho impoverished 
state of tho public finances. ‘ So far as he 
was able. Lord Northcote drew on his privy 
purse for money wluoh tho State should have 
furnished, and especially in the administra- 
tion of relief and in the assistance of 


charitable imdertakings was he able to take 
a more porsonaUv active port than any of 
his predecessors ’ (Bombay Qaaeite Budget, 
29 Aug. 1903). He was present in 1903 
at the Coronation Durbar which celebrated 


the aooession of King Edward VII. When 
he loft India on 5 Sopt. 1903 Uie viceroy. 


Lord Cm'zon, expressed tho general feeling, 
in the message ‘ Bombay and India are 
losing one of the most sympathetic and 
sagacious governors that they have known.’ 

On 29 Aug. 1903 Northcote had been 
appointed Governor-General of the com- 
monwealth of Australia. On 21 Jan. 1004, 
.when ho was made a 6.C.M.Q., he ivas sworn 
in at Sydney, and ho remained in Australia 
for nearly four yoais and eight montlis. 
Northcote’ B task in Australia was no 
easy one. The Commonwealtli came into 
existence on 1 Jan. 1901, and Northcote 
liad had two predecessors (Lords Hopotoun 
and Tonnyson) in three years. He was 
thus the first to hold his oiHco for an 
appreciable length of timo, and it fell to 
him largely to establish tho position, and 
to create troditiona Federation was in its 
infancy. A national feeling as apart from 
state interests hardly existed, and tho 
difficulties of Iho governor-general consisted 
at the outset in the lelations of the states to 
the Commonwealth with resulting friction 
mid jealousies, and in the absence of two 
clearly defined parties in Australian politics. 
Mr. Alfred Deakin was prime minister when 
Northcote reached Australia, but in April 
(1904) ho was succeeded by the labour prime 
minister of Australia, Mr. John Chnstian 
Watson. In the following Au^st Mr. (now 
Sh’) George Reid became prime minister, 
an(l in July 1906 Mr. Dealdn onoo more 
came into office and hold it for the rest of 
Lord Northcoto’s term. In India Northcote 
had learnt the difficulty of harmonising the 
views of tho government of a province with 
those of tho central government, and liis 
Indian oxpericnoo therefore stood him in 
good stead when called upon to reconcile 
the claims of Commonwealth and states in 
Australia, wliile his earlier foreign office 
and politicel training qualified him to deal 
with poUtioal life. Li Australia, os in 
India, he travelled widely. He was deter- 
minecl, as tho head of a solf-govoming 
Commonwealth, to identify liimself with 
the people in aU ports of Australia. During 
his term of office he travelled through the 
greater part of every state, visited most 
county towns, every mining oentre, the 
groat pastoral and agricultural districts ; 
and succeeded in obtaining a grasp of the 
industrial work and hie of the people. 
He averaged in travelling over 10,000 miles 
a year by land and sea. Espeoially he 
made a tour in the Northern Territory ond 
colled pubho attention to this little mown 
and somewhat neglected part of the conti- 
nent. Ih Sydney and Mmboume he visited 
every factory of importance, while in sotnal 
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; r~ 1 . t and 1 Thereupon Northcote resieuod his curacy, 

life, and m the support of institntio Mowed their example next year, 

movements for the puhho f.f. 1“ He wmXXo appointed mostor at Wor 

mspeot and aflection He laid slr^ ^ ?®rCoUeS S> 

the importance of defend and of enoon oMploxitioa in ‘Tlio Ifourfold 

politics, by his sincerity and strawhtfor- 
watdnes!,. he attached to the office of 
governor-general a high standard of 
nsefnine'ss. His spceehes were digged, 
enlivened ^ humour, and exwllently 
delivered. His ample means^ eimhlcd mm 
to exercise a generous hospitality and a 
wide benevolence. . 

After his letum fiom Anstraim m me 
autnmn of 1908 Northcote took a consider- 
able though not a very prominent part in 
pnbUc life up to the time of his death. He 
spoke on occasion in the House^ of Lords, 
and welcomed to bis home visitors from 
the doinuiioiis beyond the seas. He had 
a singular power of attracting allectioi^ 
and his good judgment, coupled with 
entire absence of self-interest, made him 
a man of many friends. In 1009 he was 
made a privy councilior, and at the Coro- 
nation of King George V he carried the 
banner of Australia. He died at Eastwell 
Park, Asliford, Kent, on 29 Sept. 1911, and 
was buried at Upton Pynes, near Exeter. 

He married on 2 Oct. 1873 Alice, the adopted 
daughter of Lord Mount Stephen. He had 
no isoue and the peerage became extinct. 

A portrait of Northcote, painted by A. S. 

Cope, R.A., is in possession of Lady North- 
cote at 25 St. James’s Place, London, S.W. 

[The Times, 30 Sept. 1011 ; Foieign Office 
List ; Levat Frasei, India under Canon and 
after, lOll; private sources.] C. P. L. 

NOHTHCOXE, JAMES SPENCBB 
{1821-1907), piesident of Osaott College | 
and axchseobgist, bom at Feniton Gou^ ' 

Devonshire, on 26 May 1821, was second 
son of George Barons Noithoole of Feni- 
ton Court aud of Somerset Court, Somer- 
set, by bis wife Maria, daughter and coheir 
of Gabriel Stone of South Brent, Somerset, 

Educated at Hmiiigton grammar school 
(1830-7), he matrimdatea in 1837 as a 
scholar from Corpus Ghiisti College, Oxford, 
where he readily yielded to Newman’s 
influence. Graduating B.A. in 1841 with 
a first class in the final classical school, 
and monying next year, he took holy ordeia 
in 18tL and proceeded M.A. Serving as 
curate in Hfraoombe, he there became inta- 
matc with Dr. Pusey, and his doubts of the 
Ar^can position increased. 

_ & 1845 his wife with three of her 
sisters joined the Homan communion. 


reprinted 1891 ; ' Fronoh transhiUon by 
J. Gordon, 1847). A three years’ Htiiy lu 
Italy (1847-60), where Nortlioolo beoamo 
intimate with G, B. do Hossi, the liiHtorhiu 
of the oatacombs, dovelojied a warm in- 
terest in the archteology of Christian Bmtio. 

The next throe years wore spent at Clif- 
ton, and were devoted mainly lo liU'iwy 
work. From Juno 1862 to iSeptcmber 1854 
he acted as editor of tho ‘ Rmiblw,’ 
to which he hod oontrilmted Hnioo its 
foundation by bis lifelong ti'iwul, .fobii 
Moore Capos, in Jannaiy 1848, ami ho 
helped to edit tho ‘ Oliltuji T’rnots.’ On 
the death of his wife in 1853 Nortliooto 
studied for tho priesthood at tho Oratory, 
Birmingham, in 1864 and later at tliu 
Collogio Pio, Homo, whore ho pursued his 
study of (iiriatian antiquith'S. Oiikim'd 
priest on 20 July 1865 at tit. Douunio’s, 
Stone, near StaBord, ho spout tho gifaler 
port of 1866 in theiilogioal stiulies in Home, 
and on his return lo Enghind look ohargo 
in 1867 of the mission at Hloko-on-Trout. 
In 1860 ho was mode oivnon ot tit. 
Chad’s Cathedral Church, oiuum UiCDlogiuii 
of tho dhoccBO of Bimiingiiiun in 1862, 
and on 2 March 1884 he was iiisl ailed 
jarovost of tho oalhodi'al o1i!I])Ut of Bir- 
mingham. In Janiiai'y 1861 ho rouoived 
from Popo Pius IX the dogreo ot D.D, 
Meanwhile in January 1800 Norllieoio 
was appointed vioo-prosident of til. Mary’s 
College, Osootl, boooming iwosident in ,hily 
following. Through tiro early years ot Ills 
presidency OsooU College jjrospon'd. im- 
bued with Oxford oulturo, aud hohling wise 
views of education, iio remodelled tho studies 
and the life on tho linos ot tho oiiiot lOiigliHli 
public schools. A swimming batli was jm)- 
ridod in 1867, and a gymnasium erected in 
1869 ; and q cricket ground and pavilion 
were added. In July 1863 ho ouiurlained 
at Oscott Cardinal Wiseman and Mon signor 
(afterwards CardinnJIM'anning at tho twonly- 
fifth anniversary of tho oollego. But diili- 
culties besot tho lator period of Northooto’s 
oareer at Oseott. Tlio oorapotition of tho 
Oratory School, Birmingham (opened in 
May 1869), two cpidomios in I8(i2 and 
1868, and tho success of Ktagorald, a 
dismissed student, in a lawsuit brought 
against Northcote in 1866 fur tooluiioal 
assault, depressed the fortunes of tho col- 
lege. Northcote retired through ill-hoaltU 
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in 1877, and from 1889 the institution NORTOW, JOHN (1823-1004), arohiteot, 
was used as an ecclesiastical seminary, born on 28 Sept. 1823 at Bristol, was son 
Northoote wont back on leaving Osoott of John Norton by his wife Sarah Russell, 
to his drst mission at Stone, removing in After education at Bristol grammar school 
1881 to the mission at Stoke-on-Trent, he entered as a pupil in 1846 the office in 
After 1887 creeping paralysis withdrew him London of Benjamin Ferrey [q. v.] and 
from active work, and he died at the attended classes of Prof. Thomas Leverton 
Presbytery, Stoko-ou-Tront, on 3 March Donaldson [q. v.] at the University of 
1007, being buried at Osoott cemetery, London, where he received in 1848 the first 
which ho had opened in 1833. Northcoto prize from Lord Brougham, 
married on 10 Dec. 1842 his cousin Susan- Norton became an associate of the Royal 
nah Spencer (d. June 1853), daughter of Institute of British Architects in 1850 and 
Joseph Rusoombo Poolo, solicitor, of Bridg- , fellow in 1857 ; he was for a time a member 
water, and hod issue three sons and three ; of its council, and became president of the 
daughters, all of whom predeceased him. Arohitectural Association for the session 
Northcote pubhshed much on the early 1858-9. Ho was honorary secretary of the 
Christian ontiquitioa in Romo. Articles on Arundel Society (for producing printed 
the Catacombs in the ‘ Rambler ’ (Jan. and' copies of pamtings by old masters) through- 
July 1860) gave rise to much discirssion. out its existence (1848-08). 

His ‘ Roma Sotterronea ; or on Account of Norton quickly built up a large and 
the Roman Catacombs’ (1869; 2nd edit, lucrative architectural practice in both 
1878) (with Bishop WiUiam Robert Brown- domestic and ecclesiastical buildings. He 
low) was compiled from G. B. de Rossi’s was fortunate in finding many patrons of 
Italian work ‘ Roma Sottorranea ; ’ it ro- distinction and wealth. For the Maharajah 
mains the standard work in English on. tho Duleop Singh he built Elveden Hall, Suffolk ; 
subject. It was translated into Qennan for William Gibbs ho rebuilt Tyntosfiold, 
in 1873 (2nd edit. 1879) and mto French. Somerset; and lor Sir Alexander Aclaud- 
Other works by Northcoto on the subject Hood, first Baron St. Audrios, ho designed 
are : 1. ‘ The Roman Catacombs,’ 1867 ; a house at St. Audries in tho same 
2nd edit. 1869. 2. ‘A Visit to tho Roman county, as well as a church there. Other 
Catacombs,’ 1877 ; reprinted 1891. 3. works wore Bodgemore, Oxfordshire, for 

‘Epitaphs of the Catacombs,’ 1878. Ho Richard Ovoy; Fernoy Hall, Sliropshiro, for 
also published : 4. ‘ A Pilgrimage to La W. Hurt-Sitwell ; Horsteod Hall, Norfolk, 
Salotte,’ 1862. 6. ‘Mary in tho Gospels’ for Sir E. Birkbcck; Nutfield, Surrey, for 
(sermons and lectures), 1867 ; 2nd edit. H. E. Gurney ; Monkhams, Essex, for H. 
1886 ; new revised edit. 1906. 0. ‘ Colo- Ford Barclay ; Euston Hall, Suffolk, for the 
brated Sanctuaries of tho Madonna,’ 1868 Duko of Grafton ; public works and buUd- 
(artiolcs reprinted from the ‘ Rambler,’ ings of the new boulevard, Florence ; 
1850-2). 7. ‘ Sermons,’ 1876. With Charles Intornational College, Isloworth ; Winter 
Meynell ho published in 1863 ‘ The Gordons, &o., at Great Yarmouth and 

“ Colenso ” Controversy from the Catholic Tynemouth ; Langlond Bay Hotel, South 
Standpoint.’ A portrait in oils, oxoouted Wales; South Wostorn Terminus Hotel, 
by J. R. Herbert, R.A., in 1873, hangs in Southampton ; Fioklo Castle, Esthonia ; 
the breakfast parlour at Oscott College. Framlingham Hall, Norfolk ; Brent Eiioll, 
Northcote is commemorated by tho ‘ North- Somerset ; Summers Place, Sussex ; Chew 
ooto Hall ’ at Osoott, which ho maugurated Magna Manor House, Somerset ; Town Hall 
m 1866. and Constitutional Club, Neath ; Training 

_[Thc Times, Birmingham Daily Post, and Gloucester anS 


Tablet, 9 March 1007; funeral sermon by . m i 

William Bairy, D.D., entitled Tho Lord my Among his London designs wore the Turf 
Light, 1007; 'The Osootian (Northcoto nura- 5 the Submarine Telegraph 

her), July 1007 ; Report of case Filzgorold Co.’s office, Throgmorton Avenue; tho 
V* KorthootOf 1866 ; Oatholio Enoyolopoedioi Canada Governmont BuildiugB and Victoria 
(a.vv. Northcoto and Osoott) ; Oath. Univ. Mansions, Westminster ; residential man- 
Bulletin, Washington, Maioh-April 1009 ; sions, Mandoville Place, W., with several 
Gosquet’s Acton and his Circle, pp. xxi and hotels, business promises, and residential 
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Though not working exclusively in the 
NORTON, first Baeon. [Sec Addeklev, Gothic stylo, Norton designed much eocle- 
Ohablbs Bowyeb (1814r-1006), president siastical work in the Gothic style of the 


of tho board of trade.] 


mid-nineteenth century. He designed the 
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churches of Stapleton, Stoke Bishop, and 
Frampton Cotlerell in Qlouoealershiie ; 
those at Bonrton, High Bridge, and 
Congresbury in Somersetshire, At Bristol 
he was responsihb for St. Luke’s, St. 
Matthias, Emmanuel (CIlifton), and tho 
parish church of Bedmiaater ; and in Wales 
and Munmouthahire for those at Ponty- 
pridd, Neath, Bheola, Ebbnr Vale, Blaina, 
Aberiillery, Ystrad Mynaoh, Penmaen, 
Uwyu Madoe, Dyfiryn, Owxn, and Ysfra, 
Norton designed St. Matthew’s, Brighton 5 
Christ Church, Finchley ; St. John’s, 
Snddlosbrough ; churches at Croxloy Green 
(since inoieased in size) j Lundy Island ; 
Poweraeourt, Wicklow; Ohevington, near 
Howiok ; Bagntires de Bigorre ; and 
Bishop Hannington’s Memorial Church, 
Freie Town, Africa, The G,M.S. Children’s 
Home at limpsiield, the B,oyal Normal 
College for the Blind at Norwooitho County 
Courts at Williton, Dunster, and Long 
Ashton in Somerset, and the Sgh Cross at 
Bristol were also Norton’s work. 

Norton died on 10 Nov. 1904, and was 
buried at Bournemouth. Ho married in 
1857 Helen Mary, only daughter of Peter Le 
Neve Aldous Arnold, by whom ho had eight 
daughters and two sons. The younger son, 
Mr. G. Harrold Norton, succeed to his 
father’s practice, 

[The Builder, bxxvii. 626 j E.I.B.A. 
Journal, voL xii, 3rd series, p. 63; informa- ^ 
tion hy Mr. C. Harrold Norton,] P. W. 

NOVELLO. CLABA ANASTASIA, i 
COU3STE3S GiGtrncoi (1818-1908), ora-i 
torio and operatic prima donna, bom in| 
Oxford Street, London, on 10 June 1818, 
was fourth daughter of Vincent Novello 
[q. V.] by his wife Mary Sahilla Hehh Mrs. 
Mary Victoria Cowdm Clarke [q.v.Suppl.1] 

toten iu 

cMdlm^ to York, and was placed under 
Hill, the leading anger, and John 
Kotai^, organist of the Eomon catholic 
chapeithere. Her talents were at once dis- 
pmyed ; and on Easter Sunday, when 
JVBss ^ u as suddenly indisposed, Clara 
oBered to sing all her solos from memory, 
“d snioowded. In 1829 she became a 
pupil of Choron’s academy in Paris. She 
aluays retained the strongest appreciation 
of her trammg there; Palestrina’s musio 
was much sung, and Clara ascribed her 
penect sostmuto to having sung in his 
motrts. and being obliged to hold the bus- 
penswim. The aoadeany declined after the ; 
revolution of 1830, and Gara, who had h^ 
unpleasant experiences of the fightina 

returned to England. On 23 Oct. 1832 sfe 


mode hor first public ap^artiiico, in a 
oonoert at Windsor, with fuU sueoess ; and 
in December she took tho soprano part in 
Beethoven’s ‘ Missa Soloimis,’ a romarkablo 
feat for a girl of fourtooii. She was soon 
among the first singers of tho day, boing 
engaged at the wliolo sorios of Anciont 
Gonoocts, at tho Philharuioiuo Conoorts, 
and the Throe Choirs Fostival. 81io sang in 
a sestet, Grisi leadhig, at tho Handol oom- 
memoration in Jnno 1834 ; Lord Momit- 
Edgoumbe (Musiecd Memmi/menres, p. ^8) 
dosoribes hor as ‘ a very young girl with 
a clear good voioo.’ Her fiithor’a frionci, 
Charles Lamb, though quite unmusioal, 
wrote the lines ‘ To Clara N.’ published in 
the ‘ Athencaum,’ 20 July 1834. Blio was 
left without a rival ou tho mtironioiit of 
Catherine Stephens, afterwards oountoss of 
Essex [q. v.], in 1836, and took tho loadiiig 
soprano part at all importmit English 
concerts. Her voioo was a pure oloar 
soprano, extending to D in alt, 2wr[ootly 
trained, perfectly under oontrol, and used 
with musical scionoo as woll as ivith leeling 
exmession. Handel’s musio was jsH'lioii- 
lawy adapted to her stylo. Her apiioiu'iiiioo 
was attractive ; she had oxooptiouully 
luxuriant hair, and to lesson tho load aho 
oS half a yard. At tho Manchostor 
Festival in September 1836 sho hod much 
useful advice from tho dying Malibran. 
Next year Mendebaohn invited her to tho 
Gewandhaus Conoorts, Ltipzig, where sho 
appeared on 2 Nov. 1837, and several Uiuos 
later. She was wellreoeived, andsuccooded 
S German audiences approuiato 

Handels solos. Schumoim doolarotl Unit 
notlmg for years post hod given him so 
much pleasure as Miss Novello’s voioo, ‘ every 
note simrply defined as on tho keyboard.’ 
{Neua ZeMnft fiir Mvdk ; Dm Mmik- 
Mendolssolni wrote 
that Clara Novello and Mrs. Shaw (her 
liucoessor next ivintor) ‘ are the best eoiiooi-t 
Mgers we have hoard in Goimmiy for a 
mg tuna She sang also at Berlin, 

Lell^ to Fmhhof), and Munioli. TJiou 
Eossim at Bologno, sho was 

Miohoroux at Milan. In 

trrTJii- »• oonoM-'t tour, 

tiwellmg d^ Dusaoldorf, 

ttough North Germany to Borlin, and 

^ce^on Ilor first oppear- 

anoe on the atogo was at Padua in Bosrini’s 
Semiramide/ on 6 July 1841. Unqualiflod 
^OMses m Borne, Genoa, and ot^er largo 
Itahsn cities followed; Rossini sent 
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specially for her io take the soprano part in 
Ms just completed ‘ Stabat Mater.’ Owing 
to the mismanagement of agents, she was 
annovmoed to sing at two places — at Romo 
and Genoa — during the carnival of ISiS ; 
the Roman authorities refused a permit to 
leave the territory and detained her under 
arrest at Rormo. On her appealing as a 
British subject to Lord Aberdeen, then 
English foreign seorotary, the piattor was 
arranged by arbitration. Count Gigliucei, 
the governor of Jforrao, foil in lovo with his 
prisoner ; she agreed to marry him as soon 
as professional ongagoiuonts permitted. At 
Clara NovoUo’s last ap))oaranco in Rome 
she waa recalled twonty-nino times ; thoro 
was Bomo distrubanco at Gonoa. 

In Moroli she returned to England, and 
appeared in English opera at Urury Lane ; 
also in Ilaiidol’s ‘Aois and Galatea,’ and 
at the Sacred Harmonic Society and other 
conoerts. On 22 Nov, she was married 
to Comit Gigliueci at Paddington parish 
church, and retired with him to Italy. 
During the troubles of 184.8 thoir property 
was oonfisoaiod, and tho oountoss resolved 
to resume her public appoaranoes. In 18Q0 
she sang in opera at Romo ; then at Lisbon, 
and on 18 July 1861 re-appeared in London, 
singing in Handel’s ‘ Messioli ’ at Exetor Hall. 
Her ombellishmeuts brought some disappro- 
bation, though her voice was pronounced 
to have gainod in strength, and to havo 
lostnothmg of its hoanty. Sho took tho plooo 
of leading English ooncort soprano, appear- 
ing only once again in England in opera, 
in ‘I Puritani’ at Drury Lane on G July 
1853. At Milan sho sang in opera during 
tho oornivals from 1864-0. In England hor 
singing was regarded as the embodiment 
of the best traditions of tho Handolian 
style ; like Mara and Gatalani before, and 
Lemmons-Sherrington after, sbo avos 
speoially distinguished in her rendering of 
‘I know that my Redeemer livoth,’ ond 
she sang tho opening phraso in ono hroath. 
On tho opening of the Cbyslnl Palnoo, on 
10 June 1864, her singing, ‘ heard to romole 
oomors of tho building’ {Afhenoeim, 17 Juno 
1864), seemed grander than ever before; 
X>robably the jBnost rovdaiion of her powers 
was at tho Handel Festival there in 
June 1869. She then determined to retire. 
After singing in Handel’s ‘ Messiah ’ at the 
Crystal Palace, she made her last appear- 
ance at a benefit concert at St. James’s 
Hall on 21 Hov. 1860, the iinal strain being 
the National Anthem. 

K In her retirement she lived with her 
husband at Rome and Fermo. He died on 
20 March 1893 ; she died in her ninetieth 


yoar, on 12 March 1908, at Rome, leaving 
a daughter, Voloria. Her portrait waa 
tAvieo painted, by her brother Edward 
Potro Novollo, and by Edward Magnus of 
Berlin. These pioturos were reproduced, 
with photographs, m Clayton’s ‘ Queens of 
Song,’ tlio memorial artielo by * F. G. E.’ in 
‘ Musical Times, ’ April 1908, the Novello 
centenary number, Juno 1911, and in her 
volume of ‘ Rominiscenoos ’ (1910). 

[Her posthumous RominiscencoB (1010), 
compiled by her daughter Valeria; works 
and poriodioals quoted.) H. D. 

NTJNBITRNHOLME, first Baeon. 
[See Wilson, Ojiaeles Hmhby (1833-1907), 
sliipowncr and politioian.J 

NUNN, JOSHUA ARTHUR (1863- 
1908), colonel, army veterinary service, 
bom on 10 May 1863 at Hill CasUe, co, 
Wexford, Ireland, was son of Edward W. 
Nunn, J.P., D.L. Ho avos eduoated at 
Wimbledon seliool, and served in the 
royal Monmouthshire engineer militia from 
1871 to 1877. In 1874 ho entered the Royal 
Veterinary College at Camden Town, and 
was admitted M.R.O.V.S. on 4 Jan. 1877, 
being elootod F.R.O.V.S. on 29 April 1886. 
In 1877 ho obtained a oortilioale in oattlo 
patiiology from tho Royal Agrioulturol 
Sooioty. Ho wos gazetted votcrinory surgeon 
on probation in tho army veterinary 
sorvioo on 21 April 1877 and veterinary 
snrgoon to the royal artillery on 24 April 
1877, being tho last oMoor to obtain a com- 
misaion nnaor tlie old regimental system. 

Nunn proooodod to India at the end of 
1877, and from Soplombor 1870 to August 
1880 ho took part in tho Afghan war as the 
veterinary officer in charge of tnuisport on 
tho Khybor line of communication. Later, 
accompanying tho expeditionary column in 
the Lughman vallov, he was in choi-go of 
tho transport base nospilal at Gondomak. 
For those sorvioos he gained the war medal. 

Ho was employed on speoial duty from 
1880 to 1886 os a civil servant under the 
Punjab government, first in tho suppression 
of glanders under the Glanders and Farcy 
Aot, afterwards in oonneotion with the 
agrioulturol department of the Punjab os the 
veterinary insj^tor. In this oapacity ho 
travelled widmy to collect all manner of 
information and statistios about cattle, 
inoludiug folldoro and disease. This he 
ambodi^ in a sedes of valuable reports : 
'Animal Diseases in Rohtak’ (1882) ; ‘Dib- 
easea in Sialkote and Hazara’ (1883); 
'Diseases in the Montgomery and Shapur 
Dlstriots ’ (1884 and 1886). At the same 
time ho lectured to native students at tho 
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Lahore veterinaiy coUegSi He left In^a 
in 1880, and the goTernment of the Punjab 
lecogniBed hia ■valuable services in a special 
minute. 

Immediately after leaving India he was 
ordered to South Africa to investigate 
‘ horse sickness,’ u hioh was thought to 
be due to anthrax. After taking short 
courses of bacteriology at Cambrige and 
Paris, he reached South Africa in January 
1887 and remained there until October 
1888. He proved that the sickness wm 
malarial in type. Enga^g mean'while in 
the campaign against the Zulus in 1888, 
he was at the surrender of the chief Som- 
kali at St. Lucia Lagoon. 

He returned to fiidia in January 1889, 
and was appi^ted inspecting veterinary 
officer of the Chittagong column during 
die CSiin Lushai expedition. He •was 
mentioned in despatches and was decorated 
with the Distinguished Service Order, being 
the first niemher of the army veterinary 
service to receive this distinction. At the 
end of the Chin Lushai campaign he was 
appointed in 1890 principal of the Lahore 
veterinary school, wnere he laboured for six 
years and laid the foundations of the native 
veterinary service, being rewarded with the 
C.LE. in 1895. Nunn did much to advance 
the cause of veterinarv science in India. 
Of untiring energy, he was personally 
popular with varied classes of his comrades. 

f^om December 1896 to August 1905 
Nunn was in England, spending part of his 
time in stndying law. He was called to 
the bar at lineom’s Inn in November 1899, 
and was afterwards nominated an advocate 
of the supreme court of the Transvaal. 
Again in England, he was from 1901 to 
1M4 deputy director-general of the army 
veterinary department, and was principm 
veterinary officer (eastern command) in 
1904-5. Prom August 1905 he filled a 
shuilar position in South Africa, hut was 
transferred to India in June 1906 and was 
made a C.B. He served in spite of illness 
till 1907, when he was forced to return to 
England. He died at Oxford on 23 Peb. 
18w. He married in 1907 Gertrude Ann, 
■widow of W. Chamberlain and daughter of 
E. Kellner, C.I.E. 

Nunn, who was joint editor of the 
‘Veterinary Journal’ from 1893 to 1900, 
published, in addition to the reports noticed 
above; 1 . ‘ Report on South .feoaii ^rae 
Sickness,’ 1888. 2. Notes on ‘Stable Man- 
agement in India,’ 1896 ; 2nd edit. 1897. 3. 
* Lectures on Saddlery and Harness,’ 1902. 
4. ‘Veterinary FiratAidin Cases of Accident 
or Sudden Illness,’ 1903. 5. ‘ The Use of 


as a Feeding Material,’ from iho 
ivenoh of Edouard Ourot, 1003. 6. ‘ Dis- 
eases of the Mammary Gland oLtlio Doiiiostio 
Animals,’ from the French of F. Loblano, 
1904. 7. ' Veterinary Toxicology,’ 1907. 

[Veterinary Recoid, 7 March 1008, p. 1140 ; 
Veterinary Journal, Maioh 1908, p. 105 (with 
portrait),] D’A. P. 

NUTT, ALFRED TEOBNER (1856- 
1910), publisher, folklorist, and Ck'ltio 
scholar, corn in London on 22 Nov. 1850, 
was oldest and only surviving son of David 
Nutt (d, 1863), a foreign bookMeller and 
publisher, ^ his wife Ellon, daughlor 
of Robert darter and grand-daughtor of 
William Miller, publisher, of Alliomarle 
Street, predecessor of John Miimiy 11. Jlis 
second namo commemorated Iuh lulluir’s 
paitnerslup with Nioholaa Triibnor |(]. v.]. 
He was educated first at Univcisity College 
School -and aflorwards at the Collogn at 
Vitry lo Fraugois in tlio Miiriio. IJaving 
served three years’ businesH op)n'onliooHhi]) 
in Leipzig, Berlin, a^nd Paris, ho in 1878 
took ms place as bead of Ids father’s llrni, 
which, founded in 1829 at 58 Floot Struct, 
was moved in 1848 to 270-271 Strand. 
The busineas, wliioh had boon mainly con- 
fined toforeign bookseUing, soonbouolilcd by 
young Nutt’s energy and ontorpriso, osjiora- 
ally in the publisliing department, which ho 
mainly devoted to tolkloro and antiquities. 
Among his chief pnblioationB wore tho 
coUcotion of unedited Soottish Qaolio texts 
known as ‘ Waifs ond Strays of Celtic Tra- 
dition,’ the ‘ Northern library ’ of old Not «u 
texts, the ‘ Tudor Libraiy ’ of rave sixl eeul h- 
century works, tlio Tudor irunslalioiis 
(in sixteenth-century piosu), l)u> ‘Oi'imm 
library,’ the ‘ BibJiolliiquo do CaralniH,’ a 
oritiool edition of ‘ Don Quixote ’ in Siiaiiish, 
‘Nutt’s Juvenile libraiy,’ the wovlw of 
W. E. Henley, and the collcctiun of Ifiiiglisb, 
Celtic, and Indian faiiy lalra. Ho also 
produced a number of oxoollout soliool 
j books. The business was carried on at 
I 67-59_ Long Acre, ‘ At the sign ol tho 
Phoenix,’ from 1890 to 1912, ■ivhou it wa .4 
remov;ed to Grape St., Now Oxford St. 

Besides possessing much buBiueas oajiaoity 
Nutt was a lifelong student of folklore 
and of the Celtic languogos, and allowed 
scholarship and power of original rcaoaroh 
in a number of valuable contributions 
which he mode to both studios. IJis 
name will be ‘ definitely associaUid with 
i the plea for the insular, Celtic, ond popular 
' provenance of tho Ai-thurion cycle ’ IMcAh- 
lore, 1910, p. 513). He founded tho ‘ Folk- 
lore Journal’ (aflorwards ‘Folk-loro’), was 
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one of the earliest members of the Folk- Nutt also wrote : 1. y The Aryan Ex- 
lore Society (1870), and was elected pulsion and Return Formula in the Folk 
president in 1897 and 1898. Besides pre- and Hero Tales of the Cells ’ {Folk-lore 
adential addresses he contributed many Record, vol. iv. 1881). 2. ‘Mabinogion 

valuable articles to the society’s journal, Studies, I. The Mabinogi of Branwen, 
the ‘ Folk-lore Record,’ and in 1892 he Daughter of Llyr ’ [ib. vol. v. 1882). 3. 

edited a volume of ‘ Transactions ’ of the ‘ Celtic and Mediseval Romance,’ . 1890 
International Folk-lore Congress (1891). {Popular Studies, no. 1). 4. ‘ Ossian and 
In 1886 he helped to establish the Ossianio Literature,’ 1899 (*6. no. 3). 6. 
English Goethe Society. He was one of the ‘The Fairy Mythology of Shakespeare,’ 
founders of the movement which led in 1900 (i6. no. 0). 6. ‘ Cuchulainn, the Irish 
1898 to the formation of the Irish Texts Acliilles,’ 1900 {ib. no. 8). 7. ‘ The 

Society. His most important literary pro- Legends of the Holy Grail,’ 1002 {ib. no. 
ductions wore : ‘ Studies on the Legend of 14). He added notes to Douglas Hyde’s 
the Holy Grail with Special Reference to ‘ Beside the Fire, a Colleotion of Irish 
the Hypothesis of its Celtic Origin ’ (1888, Gaelic Folk Stories ’ (1890) ; intreduotions 
Folk-lore Soe. vol. 23), and two essays on and notes to several volumes of Lord A. 
The Trial' Vision of the Happy Otherworld Campbell’s ‘ Waifs and Strays of Celtic 
and The Celtic Doctrine of Rebirth, ap- Tradition’; a preface to Jeremiah Curtin’s 
pended to ‘ ’The Voyage of Bran, son of ‘ Talcs of the Fairies and of the Ghost 
Febal, to tho Land of the Living, an Old World’; a chapter on Folk-lore to ‘Field 
Irish Saga now first edited with Translation and Folk-lore,’ by H, Loweiison (1899) ; 
by ICuno Meyer ’ {Oiimm Library, -voUa. 4 introduction, notes, and appendix to 
and 6, 1805-7). Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Study of Celtic 

On 21 May 1910, while on a holiday at Literature ’ (1910), and notes to Lady 
Melnn on the Seine, he was out driving Charlotte Guest’s * Mabinogion ’ (1902 ; 
witii an invalid son, who fell into tho river ; revised and enlarged 1004). 

Nutt bravely plunged to, the rescue but [Obituary notice by E. Clodd in Folk-lore, 
was i^ortunatoly drowned, ffis wife, 30 gopt. 1910, pp. 335-7 (with lithograph por- 
Mis. M. L. Nutt, who had been tos trait) and pp. 612-14 ; The Times, 24 May 
seorotary for several years, succeeded him 1910 ; Athonraum, and PubliBhors* Oiroulav, 
as head of tho firm. Two sons survived 28 May 1010 ; Bookseller, 27 May 1910 ; 
liim. Who’s Who, 1010.] H. R. T. 

() 

OAKELEY, Sib HERBERT STAN- the music at tho inauguration of the Scottish 
LEY (1830-1903), musical composer, bom national monumont to the Prince Consort, 
at Ealing on 22 July 1830, was second son Ho was then knighted by Quoen Victoria 
of Sir Herbert Oakeley, third baronet fq. v.]. at Holyrood, and was appointed ‘ couiposer 
Educated at Rugby and at Christ Church, to tho Qnoon in Scotland,’ To Queen 
Oxford, he graduated B.A. in 1863 and pro- Victoria, who appreciated liis work, ho 
ceeded M.A. in 1866. Oakeley showed dedicated many of his compositions. He 
an early taste for music, studied hor- received numerous honorary dogroos, 
mony with Stephen Elvey while at Oxford, Mus.Doo. (Oxford, Dublin, St. Andrews, 
and later visited Leipzig, Dresden, and Edinburgh and Adelaide) and LL.D. (Abor- 
Bonn, having organ lessons from Johann doon, Edinburgh, and Glasgow). He retired 
Schneider, and &eory and piano lessons from his professorship in 1891, and died un- 
hcom Mosoheles, Flaidy, and others. In married at Eastbourne on 26 Oct. 1903, 
1866 ho was dented Roid professor of Oakoloy was an excellent organist, with a 

musio in Edinburgh University. Ho did marked ^t for improvisation. Hogavofre- 
much to improve the position of tho chair ; quent popular lectures on musical subjects, 
converted the annual ‘Reid concert’ wasmusioaloritiototlie* Guardian ’1868-68, 
into a three days’ festival ; engaged tho and contributed to other journals. He was 
Halid orchestra to take part in concerts ; a prolific composer of vocal and instrumental 
gave frequent organ recitals in the musio music. Twenty of his songs were pub- 
class room; and organised and conducted a lished in a ‘ Jubilee Album ’ (1887) dedicated 
University Musical Society. He was also to Queen Victoria. He wrote also twelve 
director of musio at St. Paul’s episcopal part-songs for mixed choir, choruses for 
church, Edinburgh, and in 1876 he footed male voices and students’ songs, and made 
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choral arrangements of many Scottish 
national airs. Among his church works 
ore a motet, a ‘Morning and Evening 
Service,’ some dozen anthems, a ‘ Jubilee 
Cantata’ (1887), and several h^n tunes. 
It is by two of the latter, 'Edina’ and 
‘ Abends,’ associated respectively with 
the words ‘ Saviour, blessed Saviour,’ and 
‘ Sun of my Soul, Thou Saviour dear,’ that he 
is heat known. ‘ Edina,' composed in 1802, 
appeared first in the Appendix to ‘ Hymns 
Ancient and Modem,’ 1868 j ‘Abends, 
composed in 1871, in the Irish ‘Church 
Hymnal,’ edited by Sir E. P. Stewart, 
Dublin, 1874. 

(life by his brother, ilt. E. II. Oateloy 
(with portrait), 1904; Hole’s Quasi CuraoiPS, 
1884 (with portrait); Musical Times, Dee. 
1903 ; Brit. Musical Biog. ; Grove’s Diet, of 
Music ; love’s Scottish Chui'oh Music ; 
personal knowledge.] J. G H. 

O’BEIEN, CHARLOTTE GRACE (1845- 
1909), Irish author and sooial reformer, 
born on 23 Hov. 1845 at (lahirmoyle, 
CO. limerick, was younger dau^ter in a 
family of five sons and two daughters 
of WilU^ Smith O’Brien [q. v.], Trisb 
nationalist, ^ his wife Lucy Caroline, eldest 
daughter of Joseph Gahbett, of Higb Park, 
oo. Limeriok. On her father’s return in 
1854 &om the panai settlement in Tasmania, 
Grace rejoined him in Brussels, and stayed 
there until his removal to Oahjnnoyle in 
1856. On her mother’s death in 1861 she 
removed with her father to Killiney, near 
Dublin, and was his constant companion 
till his death at Bangor in 1864. Erom 
1864 she lived at Cahirmoyle with her 
bro^r Edword, tending his motherless 
children, until his temarriago in 1880. She 
thm went to live at Foynes on the Shannon, 
ai^ thCTC devoted herself to literary pur- 
^ts. She had already published in 1878 
(2 vols. Edmburgh) her fct novel, ‘Light 
and bh^o,’ a tale of tlie Fenian rising of 
1860, the material for which had been 
gathered from Fenian leaders. ‘ A Tale of 
®' fiiama, and ‘ Lyrics ’ appeared in 

From 18S0-I her interests and pen were 
airbed m Irmh political afiaira, in which 
opinions- She oontri- 
‘Nineteenth Century’ 

1M01 ^!i (December 

IMO) and Ei^ty Teats’ (Match 1881). 

tte sprmg of 1881 the attitude of a® 
hberM government towards Ireland led her 
^**7 letters to the ‘ Pall 
Gazette, then edited by Mr. John 
(afterwards Pisoonnt) Motley. Anothw 


interest, however, soon^ absorbed her 
aotivities. The disasti’ous* harvest in Ire. 
land in 1879, oombinod with Irish political 
turmoil, led to much emigration to Amorioa. 
At Queenstown, tho port of embarkation, 
female emigrants suliorod much from 
overcrowded lodgings and robbery (soe 
article by Mias O’Erion in iPaB Mall 
QaaeUe, 6 May 1881). JEss O’Brion not 
only induced iJio board of trodo to oxotoiso 
greater vigilanoe but also founded in 1881 
a largo boarding-house at Qiioonalown 
for the reception and protootion of girls 
on the point of emigrating. In order to 
improve tho stenmahip aooommodation for 
female emigrants, and to study r.bnir 
prospects in America, Miss O’BrioJi modo 
several steerage passages to Amorioa 
(see her privately printed letter on The 
separation of ike sexes on miifirant w^sch, 
addressed to Mr. JosojrU Ohambwlain, 
president of tho board of trodo, 1881 ). Sho 
also established in Now York a .similar 
institution to that in Queorrstown for tho 
proteoUon of girls. Many oxporionoos 
I during this period found oxirrosslon in her 
I ' Lyrics’ (Dublin, 1886), o small volimro 
of poorus, which gives simple pictures of 
the emigrants and contains some sUrring 
nationalist ballads. 

1 On her retirement from aotivo pnbllo 
work in 1888 Miss O’Brion returned to 
l^danoir, Foynra, on tho bank of tho 
Shannon, devoling her lolsuro to writing 
I and to study of plant life ; she ountrlbntecl 
I much on the flora of the Shannon distriot 
to the ‘ Irish Naturalist.’ Slio had joinofl 
the Roman communion in 1887, Sire 
died on 3 Juno 1909 at Fqyjio,s, and was 
buned at Knookpateiok. ‘ Mooliow from 
her writmgs and Oorrospondoneo ’ wiw 
pubhahed at Dublin in 1009. Hor voreos 
have dignify and grace ; hor polomioal 
essays are vigorous and diioot, and her 
essays on nature ohaim by thoir siinplo stylo. 

[Charlotte Graoo O’Brion, aolcoUons from 
ber wntmgs and oorrospondoneo, od. by hor 
nephew, Stephen Oivync, M.1?., 1900 (with 
memoir and portraits); Tho Tunes, 5 ami 30 
Jme, im. Miss O’Brien’s worts wo to bo 

ft,*” 

O’BEIEN, COENELTUS (1843-10001 
o^hoho archbishop of Halifax, Sa 

Glasgow, Pritioe 
iiCtward I3ls3idt on 4. Mav 1 sw*l mvod 

of the nine ohilUron ol T^onoo 
Oatlioi-ino 
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he obtained, as a boy, mesroantiie employ- 
ment, but at nineteen entered St. Dunstan’e 
College, Charlottetown, to study for tho 
priesthood. In 186i he passed to the 
College of the Propaganda in Borne, and 
concluded his seven years’ course in 
1871 by winning tho prize for general 
excellence in the whole college. While 
he was in Borne Garibaldi attacked tho 
city, the Vatican Comioil was held, and 
the temporal power fell. O'Brien, who had 
literary ambition and a tasto for verse, 
founded on these stirring events an 
historical novel which he published later 
under ihe title ‘ After Weary Years ’ 
(Baltimore, 1880). On his return to 
Canada he was appointed a professor in 
St. Dunstan’s College and rector of the 
cathedral of Charlottetown, but fading 
health led to his transfer in 1874 to tlie 
country parish of Indian Biver. There he 
devoted Iris leisure to writing, issuing 
‘ The Phdosophy of the Bible vindicated ’ 
(Charlottetown, 1876) ; ‘ Early Stages of 
Christianity in England’ (Charlottetown, 
1880) j and ‘ Mater Admirabilis,’ in praise 
of the Virgin (Montreal, 1882). He 
twice revisited Rome, and in 1882 O’Brien, 
on the death of Archbishop Hamian, 
was appointed his successor in the see of 
Halifax. O’Brien administered tho dioooso 
with great energy, building churches and 
schools, founding religious and benevolent 
institutions, and takhig an active part in 
public affairs whenever he considered the 
good of the community demanded it. His 
nope of seeing a catholic university in 
Halifax was not realised, but ho established 
a IVonch College for the Acadians at Church 
Point, and founded a collegiate school, I 
St. Mary’s College, in Halifax, which was to 
be the germ of the future university. He I 
died suddenly in Halifax on 9 March 1906, 
and was buried in the cemetery of tho Holy I 
Cross. A painted mrtrait is in the arohi- 
episcopal palace in !^lifax. 

O’Brien, who was elected president of 
the Royal Society of Canada in 1896, was a 
representative Icish-Oanodian prelate, com- 
bining force of character with depth of 
sentiment and winning the esteem of his 
protestont fellow-subjects while insisting 
on what he believed to be the rights of 
the Roman catholic minority. Advocating 
home rule for Ireland, he was at the same 
time a staunch imperialist and a strong 
Canadian. In addition to the books named 
he wrote ‘St. Ames, Virgin and Martyr’ 
(Halifax, 1887), his patroness ; ' Aminta,’ 
a modern life drama (1890), a metrical novM 
after the model of ‘Aurora Leigh ’ ; and 
von. nxix. — sup. n. 


‘Memoirs of Edmund Burke (1763-1820), 
the first Bishop of Halifax ’ (1894). The 
last work called forth a reply, ‘M^moires 
sur Ics Missions de la Nouvelle Eoosse’ 
(Quebec, 1895). 

[Archbishop O’Brien : Man and Chuiohman, 
by Katherine Hughes (his nieee), Ottawa, 
1906 (mth portraits) ; Morgan, Canadian 
Men and Women of the Time, 1898 ; Toronto 
Clohe, 10 March 1906.] D. B. K. 

O’BBIEN, JAMES EBANOIS XAVIER 
(1828-1906), Irish politician, bom in 
Dungarvan, oo. Waterford, Ireland, on 
16 October 1828, was son of Timothy 
O’Brien, a merchant there, who owned some 
vessels whioh traded between England and 
Ireland and South Wales. His mother, 
Catherine, also belonged to an O’Brien 
family. When Father Mathew, the total 
abstinence missionary, visited Dungar- 
van, O’Brien, then aged eight, took the 
pledge, whioh he kept till he was twenty- 
one. Ho was educated Ruccossively at a 
private school in Dungarvan and at St. 
John’s College, Waterford. In boyhood he 
adopted Irish nationalist principles of an 
advanced type. During the disturbances of 
1848 ho took part in the abortive attack of 
James Pinton Lalor [^. v.] upon the police 
barrack of Cappoqum. A warrant was 
issued for O’Brien’s arrest, but he escaped 
to Wales in one of his father’s vessols. On 
his leturn to Ireland ho engaged, at first 
at Lismore and then at [Clonmel, in the 
purohase of grain for the export husinesB 
carried on by his father and family. After 
his father’s death in 1863 he gave up this 
occupation in order to study medicine. 
In 1864 he gained a scholarship at the 
Queen’s College, Galway, but soon left 
to oooompany a politioM friend, John 
O’Leary [q. v. Suppl. nj, to Paris, where 
he continued his medical studies. He 
attended leotures at the !l@oole do M4decine, 
and visited hospitals — ^LaPiti6, La OharitS, 
Hotel Dieu. Among the aoqnaiutanoes he 
formed in Paris wore the artist James 
MaoNoill Whisilor [q. v. Suppl. ID, John 
Martin [q. v.], and Kevin Izod O’Doherty 
[q. V. Suppl. m, members of the Young 
Ireland party. A failure of health broke 
oE his medical studies. After letnming to 
IreJand in 1866 he sailed for Hew Orleans, 
with the intention of seriring a now ex- 
perience by taking port in William Walker’s 
expedition to Nicaragua. Through the 
innuenoe of Pierre Soule, then attorney- 
general for the state of Louisiana, O’Brien 
pined Walker’s staff. He sailed with the 
expedition to San Juan and up that river 
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to Fort San Carlos, but Walker made' 
tprma without fighting. Returning to New 
Orleans, O’Brien beeame a book-keeper 
there. In 1858 he met James Stephens 
V. Suppl. H], one of the founders of the 
Fenian organisation, and Stephens led him 
to join the local branch. On the outbreak 
of the ArriCTifian civil war in 1801 he served 
as assistant-surgeon in a volunteer mihtia 
regiment, consisting mainly of Irishmen. 

In 1862 he returned to Ireland, and 
joined the Fenian organisation in Cork, and 
here he met Stephens again in 1805. He 
deemed the Fenian rising in 1867 to be 
premature, but on the night of 3 March 
1867 he loyally joined his comrades at the 
rendezvous on Prayer Hill outside Cork, 
and led an attack upon the Ballynoekan 
police barracks, which surrendered. The 
party seized the arms there, and marched 
on towards Bottle Hill, but scattered on the 
approach of a body of infantry. O’Brien 
was arrested near HilmaUock, and taken to 
Limerick jail. He was subsequently taken 
to Cork county gaol, and in May tried for 
high treason. He was convicted, and was 
sentenced in accordance with the existing 
law to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. 
The sentence was commuted to penal 
servitude for life. O’Brien is said to 
have been the last survivor of those 
sentenced to the barbarous punishment 
provided by the old law of treason. 
By a new act of 1870, hanging or be- 
heading was appointed to be the sole 
penalty of the extreme Mnd. From 
Slountjoy Prison, Dublin, O’Brien was soon 
token with some twenty-nine other politiool 
prisoners, chained together in gangs, to 
Holyhead on a gunboat, whence he was 
removed to hlillbank, where he was kept in 
solitary confinement for fourteen months. 
Next he was removed to Portland with 
others, chained in sets of six. In Portland 
he worked at stone-dressing. He was 
finally released on 4 March 1800. On 
visiting Waterford, and subsequently Cork, 
he received popular ovations. 

Before his arrest O’Brien was manager 
of a wholesale tea and wine hnsiness at 
Cork. He resumed the post on his release, 
and was soon appointed a traveller for his 
firm. Having rejoined the Fenian organi- 
sation (finally becoming a member of the 
supreme council of that body) he com- 
bined throughout Ireland the work of 
Feman missionary and commercial traveller 
until 1873. Subsequently he carried on the 
hnsiness of a tea and wine merchant in 
Dublin, and was at a later period secretary 
to the gas company at Cork. 


Meanwhile he was gradually drawn into 
the parliamentary homo rule inovomont 
under Parnell’s leadership. In 1885 he 
became nationalist M.P. for South Mayo, 
and acted os ono of the ’party troasurors tUl 
his death. In the schism of 180 1 ho seoedod 
from Pariioll. Afterwards lio became 
general seorotary of tlic United Irish 
League of Great Britain, an office which 
he held for life. He continued member . 
for South Mayo till 1896, wlion lio bcoomo 
member for Cork City and retained the 
seat till his death. Ho died at Clnpham 
on 28 May 1906, and was buried in 
Glasnevinoomotery, Dublin. I lo wivs twice 
married; (1) in 1860 to Mary Louisa 
Cullimoro (d. 1806), of Woxloril ; anil (2) 
in 1870 to Mary Teresa O’Malloy. By liis 
first wife he had ono son ; by Ids scoimd, 
threo daughters and two sons. A portrait 
painted by an artist named Connolly bulungs 
to the family. 

[Private information ; Jolui O’Diary’sKocol- 
Isotions, 2 vols. 1806.] R. H. O’ B. 

0’CALLAGHAN,SmFRANChSLANa- 
FOED (1839-1009), civil engineer, born 
on 22 July 1839, was second son of James 
O’Callagban, J.P., of Drishoeu, oo. Cork, by 
his wife Agnes, daughter of the Rev. Francis 
Langford. Educated at xidvato schools and 
at Queen’s College, Cork, ho received prac- 
tical engineering training under M. dony- 
beare between 1869 and 1802, when he was 
employed on railway construotion in Ireland 
and in South "Wales. He then entered the 
public works deportiuent of India by 
competitive examination, and was appointed 
Xirohationaxy assistant engineer on 13 ihino 
1862. He became an executive ongiuoor on 
1 April 1866, and reached the first grade of 
that rank in March 1871, bocoming supor- 
intending engineer, thml class, on I Jan. 
1880, and first class in March 1880. Uii 
9 May 1889 ho was appointed oJiiof oiigineor, 
first class, and consulting enginoer to the 
government of Lidia lor state railways, 
and on 8 Aug. 1802 he was appointed 
secretory to the publio worlcs doiiartmont, 
from which ho retired in 1804. 

In the course of his thiity-two years’ sorvioo 
O’Callaghan was engaged on tho Northern 
Road in the Central Provinoos (inoludiug the 
Konhan bridge) ; on surveys for the Chanda, 
NoCTur and Raipur, Nagpur and Chhattis- 
garh, Sind-Sagor, and Knwaja-Auiran rail- 
ways; and on tho construotion of tho 
Tirhoot, Punjab Northern (Pindi-Peshawar 
section), Bolon, and Sind-Pishin railways. 
He was thanked by the government of India 
in May 1883 for his work on tho Attook 
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bridge across the ladus, on the completion 
of which he was made C.LE. On four sub- 
sequent occasions the government tendered 
O’Callaghan its thanks, viz. for services con- 
nected with the question of frontier railways 
(Feb. 1886), for the construction of the 
Bolan railway (June 1886), for the erection 
of the Victoria bridge at CSiak Nizam on the 
Sind-Sagor railway (special thanks, June 
1887), and for the construction of the 
Khojak tunnel and extension of the railway 
to N^ew Chaman. In 1887 he was com- 
mended by the secretary of state for work 
on the Sind-Sagor state railway. Next year, 
for the constmotion of the railway through 
the Bolan Pass to Quetta, he was made 
O.S.I. His technical abhities were linked 
with tact, judgment, and genial temper. 
On his retirement he returned to England, 
and was appointed in Sept. 1896 by the 
colonial office to bo the managing member 
of the Uganda railway committee ; and ho 
held the position untU the committee was 
dissolved on 30 Sept. 1003. In 1902 he 
received the recognition of K.C.M.G. 

O’Callaghan was elected an associate 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers on 
12 Jan. 1809, and became a fml member 
on 23 .^ril 1872. He was also a fellow 
of the Royal Geographical Society. Ho 
published in 1865 ‘Bidder’s Earthwork 
Tables, intended and adapted for the 
Use of the Public Works Department in 
India.’ 

He died suddenly at liis residence, 
Olonmoen, Epsom Road, Guildford, on 
14 Nov. 1909, and was biuied at Holy 
Trinity Churoh, Guildford. Ho married, 
on 22 Sept. 1876, Anna Maria Mary (d. 
1911), second daughter of Lieut.-colonel 
Hon^ Claringbold Powell, of Banluhan, 
CO. dork, and left an only son, Francis 
Reginald Powell (1880-1910), captain R.E. 

[History of Services of Officers of the Indian 
Public Worlffl Department j Proo. Inst. Civ. 
Eng., clxxix. 364.] W. F. S. 

O’CONNOR, CEAELES YELVERTON 
(1843-1902), civil engineer, eon of John 
O’Coimor of Ardlonon and Gravolmoimt, 
CO. Meath, was bom at Gravehnount on 14 
Jan. 1843. He was educated at the Water- 
ford endowed school, was articled at tlio 
age of seventeen to John Ghalloner Smith, 
and after three years’ experience on rail- 
way work in Ireland emigrated to New 
Zealand in 1865. There he was employed 
as an assistant engineer on the construc- 
tion of the coach road from Ghristohm'ch 
to the Hokitika goldfielda Gradually 
promoted, he was appointed in 1870 


engineer of the western portion of the 
province of Canterbury. From 1874 to 
1880 he was district engineer for the com- 
bined Westland and Nelson districts, and 
from 1880 to 1883 inspecting engineer for 
the whole of the Middle Island. In 1883 
he was appointed under secretary for 
public works for New Zealand, and ho held 
that position until May 1890, when he was 
made marine engineer for the colony. 

In April 1891 O’Connor was appointed 
engineer-in-chief to the state of Western 
Australia; the office carried with it the 
acting general managersliip of the railways, 
but of this he was relieved at his own 
request in December 1896, in order that 
he might devote aU Ms time to engineering 
work. He remained ongineer-in-oniof until 
his death, and in that capooity was 
responsible for all now railway work. He 
was a strong advocate of constraoting rail- 
ways quite oheaply in now eouiitrios. 

The discovery of the Coolgardie gold- 
held in 1892 led to an oxtraordina^ and 
rapid development of tho state of Western 
Australia, and in that development O’Con- 
nor, as engineer-in-oMof, played a part 
robahly second only to that of tho pvomior, 
ir John Forrest. In. the short period of 
olovon years ho undertook two works of 
tho utmost importance to tho colony, 
nomoly Fremantle harbour ond the Oool- 
gardio water-supply, besides oonstrnoting 
all new railways. ITo also executed a 
largo number of smaller worlm, such os 
bridges, harbours, and jetties, and improve- 
ments in Uio permanent way, alignment, 
and gradients of the railways. 

The Fremantle harbour works, carried out 
from 1892 to 1902, at a cost of 1,469,0001., 
made Fremantle, instead of Albany, tho 
iirst or last calling-place in Australia for 
liners outward or homeward bound. . A 
safe and commodious harbour, oapable 
of receiving and bcrtMng tho largest 
ocean steamships at all states of tho tide 
and in all weather, was formed by con- 
structing north and soutli moles of lime- 
stone rook and rabble; while an inner 
harbour with wharves and jetties was 
provided by dredging the mouth of tho 
Swan river. Tho wolgordic water scheme, 
carried out between 1898 and 1903 at a cost 
of 2,660,0001., was designed to afford a 
supply of water to the prmoipal goldfields 
of tho colony. The source is the Helena 
river, on wMch, about ttventy-three miles 
from Perth, a reservoir was construoted 
whence five million gofions of water could 
be pumped daily tmough a steel main 
thirty inches in diameter to Goolgaaxiie, 
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a distance of 328 miles. O’Connor visited 
Tr.nftlnTid in 1897 on business connected 
with this and other work for the “taiy, 
and while at home he was made a 

The ei.eoution of works of this mgm- 
tude threw on O’Connor heavy labour 
and responsibility for which his professional 
ability and liigh principle well fitted h^, 
but conflicting influences in the admimstr^ 
tion and polity of the new colony caused 
him at the same time anxieties and 
worries, which ultimately destroyed ^ 
mental balance. On 10 March 1902 he 
shot himself through the head on me 
beach at Robb’s Jetty, Fremantle. He 
married in 1875 a daughter of Wilham 
Ness of Christchurch, New Zealand. She 
survived him, with seven children. 

O'Connor was elected a member of the 
Institution of Civil Enginoeis fl April 1880. 
Ho WTOte numerous reports on engineering 
matters in the colony, among which may 
be mentioned two on the Coolgardie water- 
supply scheme (Perth, 1898) and the pro- 
jected Australian trans-continental railway 
(Perth, 1901). The Fremantle harbour 
works and the Coolgardie water-supply 
were described in the ‘ Proceedings of the 
Ristitution of Civil Engineers’ (elxxsiv. 
157 and clxii. 60) by O’Connor’s successor, 
Mr. 0. S. R. Palmer. 

A bronze statue of O’Connor by Pietro 
PorceUi was erected at Fremantle iu 1911. 

[Minutes of Proceedings, Inst. Civ. Eng., 
cL 4il; Engineer, 18 April 1902.] W. F. S. 

O’CONNOR, JAMES (1836-1910), Irish 
joumah'st and politician, was bom on 10 Feb. 
1836 in the Glen of Imaal, co. Wicklow, where 
his father, Patrick O'Connor, was a farmer. 
His mother’s maiden surname was Kearney. 
After education at an Irish national school, 
he entered early on a commercial career. 
He was one of the first to join the Fenian 
organisation, and when its organ, the ‘Irish 
People,’ was established in 1863, ho joined the 
staff as book-keeper. With Jolm O’Leary 
[q. V. Suppl. II], Thomas C^rke Luby [q. v. 
Suppl. H], O’Donovan Rossa, ondC. J. !^ck- 
ham [q.T.], and the other officials and oontri- 
butois, O’Connor was arrested on 16 Sept. 
1866 at the time of the seizure and sup- 
pression of the paper. Oonvioted with his 
Msodates, he was sentenced to seven years’ 
impjfeonment. After five years, spent chiefly 
in MiHbank and Portland prisons, he was re- 
leased, and became sub -editor to the ‘ Irish- 
man ’ and the ‘ Flag of Ireland,’ advanced 
nationalist papere conducted by Richard 
Pigott [q. V.]. When Pigott sold these papers 
to Parnell and the Land League in 1880 and 


they were given up, O’Counor was mode 
sub-effitor of ‘ Cnitod Ireland,’ wliich was 
founded in 1881. In Deoombor of that year 
O’Connor was imprisoned with Parnell and 
other political loaders in Kilmaiuhain. 

After the Paniollito split in 1 887, ‘ United 
Ireland,’ which opposed Parnell, was seized 
by the Lisli leader and O’Connor loft. 
was shortly after appointed editor of the 
‘ Weekly National Proas,’ a journal started 
in the interests of tlio aiiti-Paruollitea. In 
1892 he became nationalist M.P. for West 
Wioldow, and ho rotainod tho scat till his 
death at I&igstown on 12 March 1010. 

Though on active journalist, O’Connor 
publish little indopoiidontly of his nows- 
papers. A pampUot, ‘ Rpoollootioiis of 
Richard Pigott ’ (Dublin, 1889), sui)i)lies tho 
most authentic acoounl of Pigott’s oarcor, 

O’Connor was married Iwioo ; his first wile 
with four ohildron died in 1800 from eat- 
ing poisonous mussels at Monlcstown, 00 . 
Dublin. A public nionumont was oreotod 
over their grave in Glasneviu. Hy liis second 
wife, whoso maiden name was MoRiidu, 
he had one daughter. 

[ReBoUeotions ol an Irish National Juiirua- 
list, by Richard Pigott; Reaollo<itiuuH of 
Pigott, by James O’Connor, 1880 ; Now 
Irmand, by A. M. Sullivan, p, 2(!3, lOlh 
edition ; RoooIIcolions of Fenians and 
Fonianism, by John O’Leary ; Ruuolleulions, 
by William O’Brien ; Freeman's ilminial, 
Irish Independent, and The Times, 13 Mavuh 
1010.1 D. J. O’D. 

O’OONOR, CHARLES OWEN, styled 
O’CowoB Don (1838-1906), Irish politi- 
cian, born on 7 May 1838 in Dublin, was 
eldest son of Denis O’Conor of liolanagorc 
and donallis, 00 . Roscommon, by Mary, 
daughter of Major Bioko of Toworhill, co. 
Mayo. His family wivs Roman oatholio. 
A yoimger son, Denis Maurice O’Oonor, 
LL.D. (1840-1883), was M.P. in tho 
liberal and homo rule interest for Sligo 
county (1868-83). 

Charles Owen, after oduoation at St. 
Gregory’s College, Downside, near Batli, 
matriemated at London University in 1866, 
hnt did not graduate. Ho early entered 
public life, being oleoled M.P. for Roscommon 
county as a liberal at a byo-olootion in I860. 
He sat for that oonstituenoy till tlio general 
election of 1880. In 1874 ho was returned 
as a home ruler, but, refusing to tako the 
party pledge exacted by Parnell, was ousted 
, by a nationalist in 1880. In 1883 ho was 
defeated by Mr. William Redmond in a 
contest for Wexford. An active mombor 
of parliament, he was an ofTeotivo though 
not an eloquent speaker and a loading 
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exponent of Boman catholic opinion. He 
frequently spoke on Irish education and 
land tenure. He criticised unfavourably tho 
Queen’s Colleges established in 1845 and 
the model schools, and advocated separate 
education for Roman catholics. In 1867 
he introduced a measure to extend the 
Industrial Schools Act to Ireland, which 
became law next year. Ho opposed 
Gladstone’s university bill of 1873, and in 
May 1879 brought forward a measure, which 
had tho support of almost every section of 
Irish political opinion, for the creation of a 
new examining university, 'St. Patrick’s,’ 
with power to make grants based on the 
results of examination to students of 
denominational coU^es affiliated to it. 
This was withdrawn on 23 July on the 
announcement of tho government bill 
creating the Royal University of Ireland. 
Of the senate of that body ho was for many 
years on active member, and received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. in 1892. He was 
also on tho intermediate education board 
established in 1878. 

O’Conor steadily urged a reform of the 
Irish land laws. Daring the discussion of 
the land bUl of 1870 ho advocated tho 
extension of the Ulster tenant right to tho 
other provinces. He sat on the select 
committee appointed in 1877 to inquire 
into tho wori^g of the purchase clauses 
of tho Land Act of 1890. 

On social and industrial questions ho 
also spoke with authority. He was a 
member of the royal commissions on the 
Penal Servitude Acts (1863), and on 
factories and workshops (1875) ; and the 
passing of the Irish Sunday Closing Act of 

1879 was principally due to his persevering 
activity. He seconded Lord Claud Hamil- 
ton’s motion (29 April 1873) for the pur- 
chase by the state of Irish railwayB. 

From 1872 onwards O’Conor professed 
his adherence to home rule and supported 
Butt in his motion for inquiry into the 
parliamentary relations of Great Britain 
and Ireland in 1874, though admitting that 
federal home rule would not satisfy nation- 
alist aspirations. Ho also acted with the 
Irish leader in his endeavours to mitigate 
the severity of coercive legislation, though 
declaring himself not in all oiroumstonoes 
opposed to exceptional laws. 

After his parliamentary career ceased in 

1880 O’Conor was a member of the registra- 
tion of deeds commission of 1880, and took 
an active part in the Bessboroughland com- 
mission of the same year (see Pohsomby, 
FaunisiiiaK Geobox Bbabazok). He was a 
member of both the parliamentary com- 


mitteo of 1885 and tho royal commission of 
' 1894 on the financial relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland, and became chairman 
of the commission on the death of Hugh 
Culling Eardley Childers [q. v. Suppl. I], in 
1896. O’Oonor held that Ireland was unfairly 
treated imder the existing arrangements. In 
local government he was also active. He 
bod presided over parliamentary committees 
on Irish grand jury laws and land valuation 
in 1868 and 1869, and was elected to the first 
county council of Roscommon in 1898. 
Ho was lord-lieutenant of tho county from 
1888 till his death. He hod been sworn of 
the Irish privy council in 1881. 

O’Conor was much interested in anti- 
quarian studies, and pubUshed in 1891 
‘ The O’Conors of Coimaught : an Historical 
Memoir compiled horn a MS. of tho late 
John O’Donovan, LL.D., with Additions 
from the State Papem and Public Records.’ 
lie was for many yeai's president of the 
Antiquarian Society of Irmand, as well as 
of tho Royal Irish Academy. Ho was 
president of the Irish Language Society, 
and procured tho insertion of Irish into the 
cnrrioulum of the intermediate education 
board. 

O’Conor died at OlonaJlis, Castlcroa, on 
30 June 1906, and was buried in the now 
cemetery, Oastleroa. Ho married (1) on 21 
April 1868, Georgina Mary (d.1872), daughter 
of Thomas Alo 3 ^ius Pony, of Bitham 
House, Wonvicksliiro ; and (2) in 1879, 
Ellen, third daughter of John Lewis More 
O’Forrnll of Lisard, Edgeworlhstown, oo. 
Longford. He hod four sons by tho first 
marriage. 

[Burke’s Landed Gentry of Ireland ; Wal- 
forf’s County Families j Mon of tho Time, 
1899 ; Who’s Wlio, 1900 ; Tho Times, 2 ond fi 
July 1906 ; Roscommon Journal, 7 July 
(containing obituarios from Freeman’s Jour- 
nal, Irish Times, &o.) ; Hansard’s Pari. 
Debates.] G. Lx 0. N. 

O’OONOR, SibNICHOLAS RODERICK 
(1843-1008), diplomatist, bom at Dnndcr- 
mott, 00 . Roscommon, on 3 July 1843, was 
youngest of three sons of Patrick A. 0. 
O’Conor of Dundermott by liis wife Jane, 
sooond daughter of Christopher Ffrenoh of 
Frenohlawn, oo. Roscommon. Educated 
at Stonyhurst College, and afterwards at 
Munich xmder Dr. DSllinger, he entered 
the diplomatio service in 1866, passed 
the necessary examination, ond after some 
months of employment in the foreign office 
was appointed attach^ at Berlin, where 
he attained in 1870 the rank of third 
secretary. After service at Washington 
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and Madrid, he returned to Washington on 
promotion to be second secretary in 1874, 
and was transferred in 1875 to Brazil, 
where ho was emploj'ed on special duty in 
the province of Eio Grande do Sul in 
November 1876. In October 1877 he was 
removed to Paris, where he had the ad- 
vantage of serving for six years under 
Lord Lyons. In December 1883 he was 
appointed secretary of legation at Pehing, 
and on the death of the minister, Sir Harry 
Parkes [q. v.], in March 1885, assumed 
charge of the l^ation for a period of 
fifteen months. He found liimsM almost 
immediately involved in somewhat awkward 
discussions with the Chinese and Korean 
governments in regard to the temporary 
occupation of Port Hamilton, a harbour 
formed by three islands at the entrance to 
the Gulf of Peehai, of which the British 
admiral had taken possession as a coaling 
station, in view of the apparent imminence 
of an outbreak of war between Great Britam 
and Russia. The Chinese and Korean 
governments were not nnwiUing to agree 
to the occupation for a pecuniary con- 
sideration on receiving assurances that no 
permanent acquisition was contemplated, 
but were threatened by Russia with similar 
occupations elsewhere if they gave their 
consent. The question was eventWly 
settled, after the apprehension of war wth 
Russia had disappeared, hy the withirawal 
of the British occupation in consideration 
of a guarantee by China that no part of 
Korean tenitoiy, including Port Hamilton, 
would ho occupied by any foreign power. 
The annexation of Upper Burma to the 
British Indian empire, proclaimed by 
Lord DuSciin in 1880, gave rise to an 
equally embarrassing question. The 
Ctoese govei^ent viewed the annexation 
with great jealousy. The now British 
possession was, along a great portion of 
the eastern frontier, eonterminous with 
that of China, while on the north it abutted 
on the vassal state of Tibet, niiina. 
ctoed indeterminate and somewhat 
obsolete rights of suzerainty over the 
Burmese, which were still evidenced by a 
decennial mission from Burma charged 
with presents to the Emperor. The 
coTOtty contained a considerable and 
influential Chinese population, and faiius. 
could ea^y create trouble by raids into 
the frontier districts. A friendly arrange- 
lUOTt was almost imperative. After a 
tedious negotiation O’Conor succeeded in 
condndmg an agreement on 24 July 1886 
m^g provision for the delimitation of 
irontieis by a joint commission, for a 


future convention to settle tho oondilions 
of frontier trade, and agreeing to the 
oontinuance of the decennial Burmese 
mission, in return for a waiver of any 
right of interforonoe with British authority 
and rule. Though this agrooincnt was 
■ only the preliminary to a sorios of long 
and toilsome negotiations, it placed the 
question in tho way of friendly solution. 
On its oonclusion O’Conor, who had boon 
made O.M.Q. in Feb. 1886, was oroatod O.B. 

After a brief tenure of tho post of 
secretary of legation at Wasliinglon, ho in 
Jan. 1887 aueceeded (Sir) Frank Lascellos 
as agent and oonsnl-gonoral in Bulgaria, 
The principality was at the time in a criti- 
eal situation. Prinoo Aliixiiuclor, whose 
nerve hod been shaken by bis forcible 
abduction, having failwl to obtain tho 
Osar’s approval of Ills rosumptioii of power, 
had abdicated in fclcptombor 1880, and 
the govommont was left in tlin liands of 
three regents, of wliom tho principal was 
tho former iniiuo minlHlor, iStiuiibuloR. 
For the next fow inonths, in tlio faoo of 


umuvuuvreD uu iiuo parij U 1 llOBmil U) prOlOllg 
the intcrrogimm or procure tlie wlcotioii 
of a noiniiiee who would lio a incro vassal of 
Russia, vigorous ciuloavoiii'S wero made 
by the regency to obtain a oandidate of 
greater indepoiidonco, and on 7 .July 
1887 Prince Fordinaiid of Maxo-Ouburg 
was elected, and fitnnibuluil again Ijooume 
prime minister. O’Coiior, wiio iiniiod 
great BbrewdnesB with a blunt dirootnoss 
of speooh, which, although not gonorally 
r^arded as a diplomatic toit, Imd Iho 
effect of ^ inspiring oonfidouoo, oxoruisod 
a steadying influonoo on tho onergotio 
premier. Excellent relations wore main- 
tained botwMn them in tho courso of 
five years’ residence. Among otlior rosulls 
was the concliisiou in 1880 of a pvo- 
^ional oommercial agrooincnt botwcoii 
Groat Britoin and Bulgaria. 

la April 1802 O’Conor was again aii- 
jminted to Peking, this time in llio jiosition 
at envoy to the Emperor of China, and 
to the :^g of Korea. A notable oliange 
m the etiquette towards foreign roproson- 
tatives was made by the court in his 
reception at Pckhig; ho was formally 
rwmved with the staF of tho legation 
entrance by tho court 
offioiala and oonduoted to a porsonal 
audience with the Emperor in the Cheng 
Kuan Tien Palace. In July 1894 the 
^putes between China and Japan as to 
the rntroduotion of reforms in tho adminis- 
tratiM of Korea led to open wor between 
the two countries, and O’Conor’s rosponei- 
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bilities ■were hea'vy. The Chinese forces 
■were ro^uted by land and sea, and in April 
1895 the veteran statesman Li-Sung-Chang 
concluded the treaty of Slmnonoseld, by 
which the Liao-Tung Peninsula, the island 
of Formosa, and Qie Pescadores group 
were ceded to Japan, China agreeing 
furlher to pay an indemnity of 200 millions 
of taels. Popular excitement in China 
ran high during these events. The Chinese 
government pro^vided the foreign legations 
with guards of native soldiers, %vho, though 
perfectly well behaved, did not inspire 
complete confidence os eificiont proteotors. 
The British admiral gave the British 
legation the additional safeguard of a 
party of marines. Almost immediately 
after the ratification of the treaty of 
Shimonoseld a fresh complication ooourred. 
The French, German, and Russian govern- 
ments presented to Japan a eoliootive note, 
urging the restoration to China of the 
Liao-Tung Peninsula on the ground that 
its possession, ■with Port Arthur, by a 
foreign power would bo a permanent 
menace to the Chinese capital. The 
eourae pursued by the British govemmont 
was not calculated to cam the grati- 
tude of either of the parties principally 
interested. They dcolinod to join in the 
representation of the three European po^wors, 
but they did not conceal from Japan their 
opinion that she might do wisely to give 
way. Japan -vvith much ■vrisdom assented 
to the retrocession in consideration of an 
additional indemnity of 30 iniUions of taels. 
In recognition of O’Conor’s arduous labours 
he received the honour of K.C.B. in May 
1896 . ''Meanwhile the signature of peaoo was 
followed by anti-foreign outbreaks in several 
pro^vinoes of Cliina, in one of which, at Ku- 
cheng, British missionaries wore massacred. 
The Chinese government, as usual, while 
ready to pay compensation and to execute 
a number of men arrested n« having taken 
part in the riot, interposed every kind of 
obstacle to investigation of the real origin 
of the outbreaks and to the condign punish- 
ment of the officials who secretly instigated 
or oonnived at them. Li the end, after 
exhausting all other arguments, O’Conor 
plainly intimated to the Tseng-li-Yamon 
that_ unless his demands were conceded 
within two days the British admiral would 
be compelled to resort to naval measures, 
and a decree was issued oensuting and 
degrading the ex-viooroy of Szeohuen. 

In Oot. 1896 O’Conor left China to become 
ambassador at St. Petersburg, Li the 
following year he attended the coronation 
of the Emperor Nicholas II, who had 


succeeded to the throne in November 1894. 
He received the grand cross of St. Mohael 
and 8t. George and was sworn a privy 
comieillor in the same year. He was as 
popular at St. Petersburg as at Iris previous 
posts, but towards the close of his residence 
our relations with Russia were seriously 
complicated by the course taken by the 
Russian government in obtaining from 
China a lease of Port Arthur and the Liao- 
Tung Peirinsula. The discussions, which 
at one time baejune somewhat acute, wore 
carried on by O’Conor ■with his usual tact ; 
but a disagreeable question arose between 
him and Count MuraviefT, the Russian 
minister for foreign alTairs, as to an 
assuranoB which the latter hod given but 
subsequently withdrew that Port Arthm’, 
as well os Talienwan, should bo open to 
the conimoroo of all nations. This incident 
and the manner in which Count Muravieff 
endeavoured to explain it made it on tho 
whole fortunate that in July 1898 an 
opportunity nlfored for O’Conor’s trans- 
ference to Consltuilinoplo. Ho had been 
promoted O.O.B. in 1897. 

O’Conor’s last ton yoiu's of life, which 
were passed in Conslautmoplo, wore very 
laborious, lie worked under groat diflioul- 
ties for tho policy of odiuinistrativo reform, 
which was strenuously pressed whonover 
possible by tho British government. Ho 
Buooceded, however, in winning to a cou- 
sidornble extent the personal goodwill 
and confidence of tho Multan and of tho 
ministers with whom he had to deal, and 
by persistent eHorts cleared oil a large 
number of long outstanding olaims and 
subordinate questions which had boon a 
^ permanent burden to his predeoossora. 
Among more important questions which 
ho suooooded in bringing to a scUlemeut 
were those of the Tureo-Egyptian boundary 
in the Sinai Peninsula, and of tho British 
frontier in tho hinterland of Aden, His 
health had never been strong since his 
residence in China, and in 1907 ho came 
to England for advice, and underwent a 
serious operation. The strain of work 
on his return overtaxed his strength, and 
he died at his post on 19 March 1908. Ho 
was hm'ied mth every mark of afiection 
and respect in the cemetery at Haidar 
Pasha, where a monument ereoted by his 
■widow bears •with tho date the insoription 
‘ Nicolaus RodericuB O’Oonor, Britamice 
Regis , apud Ottomauorum l^peratorom 
Legates, pie obiit.’ O’Conor suoceeded in 
May 1897, on the death of his survi^ving ^er 
brother, Patriok Hngb, to the family estate 
of Bundermott. & married on 13 April 
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1887 Minna, ddest daughter of James 
RobeitjjHope-Soott [q. v.], the celebrated 
pailiamentary advocate, and of Lady 
victoria Alesandrina, eldest daughter of 
Henry Granville Howard, 14th duke of 
Norfolk; by her 0‘Conor had three 
daughters. 

Burke’s Landed Gentry ; The Times, 
20 March 1908; Foreign OfiSce List, 1909, 
p. 403 ; Cambridge Modern History, yol. lii. 
p. 609 ; papers laid before Parliament ; 
Annual Register, 1895]. S. 

O’DOHEETT, KEVIN IZOD (1823- 
1905), Irish and Australianpolitioian, born 
in Gloucester Street, Dublm, on 7 Sept. 
1823, was son of William Isod O’Doherty, 
solicitor, by his wife Anne McEvoy. After 
a good preliminary education at Dr. Wall’s 
school m Hume btreet, Dublin, ho entered 
the School of Medicine of the Gathohc uni- 
versity there in 1843. While pursuing his 
medical studies he identified himself with 
the Young Ireland movement and contri- 
buted to its organ, the ‘ Nation,’ and was 
one of the founders of the Students’ and 
IPolytechnio Clubs, which opposed the 
constitutional leaders under O’Coimell. 
When John Mitohel [q. v.] seceded from 
the * Nation,’ and openly advocated revolu- 
tion, O’Doherty leaned to his views, and 
when Mitohel’a paper, the ‘ Weekly Irish- 
man,' uas suppres^ and himself arrested, 
O’Doherty helped to carry on Mitohel’s 
campaign, chiefly in the ‘ Iri^ Tribune,’ 
which he started with Richard Dalton 
Wflliams, the first number appearing on 
10 June 1848. After five wee^ the paper 
was seized, and O’Doherty and his 
colleagues wero arrested and charged 
with treason-felony. After two juries had 
disagreed as to their verdict, he was oon- 
viotSi by a third jury, and sentenced to 
transportation for ten years to Van Die- 
men’s Land. He arrived in that colony 
on the Elphinstone with John Mar- 
tin (1812-1875) [q. v.] in November 
1849. 

^ In 1854 O’Doherty received, with the other 
Yon^Irelanders, a pardon on condition that 
he did not return to the United Kingdom. 
He went to Paris to continue his medical 
studies, but managed to pay a flying visit 
to Ireland in 1866. In 1856 hia pardon 
was made unconditional, and having taken 
hia medical degrees in the Rwal Coffegea of 
burgeons and Physiciana of L»land in 1867 
and in 1859 he practised hia profession for 
a while in his native city. In 1862 he 
emigrated to Sydney, New South Wales, soon 
proceeding to the new colony of Queensland, 


O’Doherty 

and settled in Brisbane. Hero ho long prac- 
tised os a physician.] Ho was elected a moni- 
ber of the Queensland Logislativo Assembly. 
In 1877 he was made a member of the 
legislative council of the colony, but 
r^gned in 1886, and returned to Europe. 
He was presented With tho froodom of the 
city of Dublin in that your. At Pamdl’s 
invitation ho was olootod nationalist mombor 
for North Meath in 1886, But lio had lost 
touch with homo politics and in 1888 wont 
back to Brisbane, where ho failed to reoovor 
his extensive professional oonnootioa. HIb 
last years wero clouded by poonniary dis- 
tress. He died on 16 July 1906, luaving 
his widow and daughter unprovided for. 
Four sons had predcooaaod him. 

His wife, Maby Anhb Kelt.y (1820-1910), 
Irish poetess, daughter of a Galway gentle- 
man ‘farmer named Kelly by his wife, a 
Miss ""O’Plaherty of Galway, was born at 
Hoadford in ihat oounty in 1820. Iflarly 
in the caroor of the ‘Nation’ newspaper 
she contributed powerful patriotic versos. 
Her earliest poem in tho paiier aiipoared 
on 28 Doc. 1844 under her original signatui-o 
‘ Monnuala,’ Subsequently slio ivcloptod tho 
signature ‘ Eva.’ Of Uic three oliiet })OotOBSoa 
of Irish nationality ‘Mary’ (JOllen Mary 
Patrick. Downing), and ‘Bporiinza’ (Jano 
Elgee, afterwards Lady Wilde [q. v.J), being 
the other two), ‘ Eva ’ was tho most gifted. 
She also wrote much verso, full of palrio- 
tism, feeling, and fancy, lor tho natioiinlist 
pajjers, ‘ Irish Tribune,’ ‘ Irish li'olon,’ tho 
‘Inshmon,’ and tho ‘Irish J’ooplo.’ 

Before O’Doherty was oonvioted in 1849 
he hod bcoomo engaged to her, and slui 
declined his offer to rolooso her. In 1866 
O’Doherty paid a surroptitiouB visit to 
Ireland and married hor in Kingstown. 
After her husband’s doath in 1906 she 
was supported by a fund raised lor hor 
relief by Irish people. Mrs. O’Dohorty 
died at Brisbane on 21 May 1910, and was 
bmied there by tho side ol her bus band. 
A monument was placed by public subsorip- 
tion over their graves. 

‘Poems by “Eva" of “Tho Nation’” 
appeared in San Fraiioisoo in 1877. A 
selection of her poems was issued for hor 
benefit in Dublin in 1008, with a profooo 
i by Seumas MadManus and a memoir by 
Justin McCarthy. 

[Poems by ' Eva,’ Dublm, 1008 ; Hoaton’s 
Australian Book of Dales, 1879; Duffy’s 
Young Ireland, and Four Years of Irish 
History ; Queenslander, 22 July 1906 and 28 
May 1010 ; A. M. Sullivan’s Now Irolond ; 
O'Dottoghue’s Poets of Ireland; Rolloston’s 
Treasury of Irish Poetry, 1006, pogo 163; 
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Cameron’s Hist, of the Coll, of Surgeons in Elizabeth, daughter of Albert Smith of 
Mand, 1880, p. 614 j information kindly sup- EoolcsoU, near Sheffield, whose family sub- 
phedby Mr. P.J. Dillon, formerly of Brisbane; sequently took the name of Blakolook. 
Private oorrespondenee of ‘ Eva ’ udth John jjg five sous and one daughter. 
O’Leary, in present writer’s possMsion.] Ogle was ujtive in medieid literature. 

Jj. J. trjj. Together -with Timothy Holmes [q. v. 
OGLE, JOHN WILLIAM (1824-1906), Suppl. II] ho founded the now oxtinot 
physioian, born at Leeds on 30 July 1824, 'St. George’s Hospital Reports ’ (1866-70) 
was only child of Samuel Ogle, who was and edited seven out of the ten volumes, 
engaged in business in that town, and He was also editor of the ‘British 
Sarah Rathmell. His father, who was first and Eorcign Medico-Chiruigical Review.’ 
cousin to Admiral Thomas Ogle and second He contributed tvidcly to the medical 
cousin to James Adey Ogle [q. v.], regius papers and societies, making 160 corn- 
professor of medicine at Oxford was a munioations to the ‘Transactions of the 
member of on old Staffordshire and Shrop- Pathological Society of London’ alone. His 
shire family which originally came from independently published works wore the 
Northumberland. John was educated at Harveian oration for 1880 at the Royal 
Wakefield sohool, from which he passed in CoUego of Physicians, which contains much 
1844 to Trinity College, Oxford, where ho scholarly information, and a small work 
graduated B.A. in 1847, and developed On the Relief of Excessive and Dangerous 
empathy with the traotarion movement. Tympanites by Fimoture of tho Abdomen,’ 
He entered the medical school in Einneiton 1888. 

Street attached to St. George’s Hospital, [British Medical Journol, 1005, ii. 416; 
and beoame in 1860 a hoontiate (eqmvalent private information.] H. D. R. 

of present member) and in 1866 a fellow 

of the Royal Collage of Physicians. At O’HANLON, JOHN (1821-1906), Iiish 
Oxford he proceeded M.A. and B.M. in hagiographor and liistorioal wiler, bora in 
1861 and D.M. m 1867. At St. George’s Sk-adboUy, Queen’s Co., on 30 April 1821, 
Hospital he worked much at morbid was son of Edward and Honor Hanlon 
anatomy, and was for years curator of tho of that lovyn. Destined by liis parents 
museum with Henry Grey, after whose for tho priesthood, he passed at thirteen 
death in 1861 ho beoame leolurOT on from a private school at Biradbally to an 
pathology. In 1867 ho was elooted oasis- endowed sohool at Ballyroon, and in 1840 
tant physioian, and in 1860 he became full he entered the ecolesiaatic^ college at 
physician, but resigned owing to mental Carlow, In May 1842 ho emigrated with 
depresaioa in 1876. Cured shortly after- some relatives to Quobeo, Lower Canada, 
war^ by an attack of enteric fever, he and moved in the following August to tho 
returned to active practice, but not to his state of Missouri, U.S.A. In 1847 ho was 
work at St. Georgou Hospital, whore, how- ordained by Peter Riohard Eunriok, 
ever, he was elected consulting physioian archbishop of St. Louis, and spent tho next 
in 1877. few years as a missiouary priest among the 

He was censor (1873, 1874, 1884) and Irish exiles of Missouri. His experiences in 
vice-president (1886) of the Royal College America are fully desoribod in his ‘Lite 
of Ph 3 raioianB, and an associate fellow of and Scenery in Missouri’ (Dublin, 1890). 
the College of Physicians of Philadolphia. In Sept. 1863, owing to iU-health, ho ro- 
Although he was an all-round scholarly turned to Ireland. Erom 1864 to 1860 
ph 3 'sioian, his main interest lay in nervous ho was assistant-ohaplaia of tho South 
diseases. In a lecture on aphasia, or Dublin Union, and from 1864 to 1880 curate 
inability to translate thoughts into words, of St. Miobaers and St. John’s, Dublin, 
he made some interesting hiatorioal refer- On the nomination of Cardinal MoGabe 
enoes to the oases of Dr. Johnson and [q- "v.] he became, in May 1680, parish 
Dean Swift. Always a strong ohurohmon, priest of St. Mary’s, Irishtowu, where he 
he was on friendly terms with W. E. remained till his death. In 1891 he re- 
Gladstone, Newman, Church, Liddon, visited America in oonneotiun with the 

Temple, and Benson. He was elected golden jubilee of Archbishop Kenriok. 

P.S.A. on 7 March 1878. Archbishop Walsh oonlerred on him the 

After some years of inco^asing paralyUo rank of canon in 1880. He died at Irish- 

weaknesB, dating from 1809, he died at town on 16 May 1906. 

Highgate vicarage on 8 Aug. 1906, and O’Hanlon was devoted to researches in 
was buried at Shdfonger near Dies in Irish ecolesiastiool history, and especial^ 
Norfolk. He married, on 31 May 1864, to the lives of the Irish saints. While 
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Btill a cnrafco lie travelled on the Continei^ 
in order to pursue hia leaearchea, and via ted 
nearly all the important libraries of^Eim' 
land and southern Europe. In 1856 he 
began to ooUeot material for his gr^t work, 
‘ tSio Lived oi tlie IiiaU SaiJits.’ Tbs firat 
volume appeared iu 1875, and before his 
death be issued nine complete volumes and 
portion of a tenth, besides coDeoting and 
arranging unpublished materiaL Apart from 
this storehouse of learning, with its wealth 
of notes and illustrations, O’Hanlon wrote 
incessantly in Irish reviews and news- 
papers, and published the following: 1. 

‘ Abridgment of the History of Ireland 
from its ilnal Subjection to the Present 
Time,’ Boston (3Iass.), 1849. 2. ‘ The Irish 
Emigrant’s Guide to the United States,’ 
Boston, 1851 ; new edit. Dublin, 1890. 3. 
‘The Life of St. Lauionce O’Toole, Arch- 
bishop of Dulilin,’ Dublin, 1857. _4. ‘ The 
Life of tit. Jfalicby O’Morgair, Bishop of 
Down and Connor, Archbishop of Armagh,’ 
Dublin, 1859. 6. ‘ The life of St. Dympna, 
Virgin Martyr,' Dublin, 1883. 6. ‘Cate- 
chism of Irish History from the Earlifflt 
Events to the Death (ri O’Connell,’ Dublin, 
1864. 7. ‘Catechism of Greek Gram- 
mar,’ Dublin, 1865. 8. ‘Devotions for 

CbnfesBion and Holy Communion,’ 1866 

9. ‘ The Life and Works of St Oengus the 
C’uldee, Bishop and Abbot,’ Dublin, 1868. 

10. ‘ liw Life of St. David, Arolibiahop of 
Menovia, Chief Patron of Wales,’ Dublin, 
1869. 11. ‘Legend Lays of Ireland,’ in 
verse (by ‘ Lageniensis ’), Dublin, 1870. 
12. ‘ Iiisn Folk-Lore, Traditions and Super- 
stitions of the Ocmntry, with Kumerous 
Tates ’ (under the same pseudonym), Glas- 
gow, 1870. 13. ‘The Buried Lady, a 
Legend of Kilronan,’ by • Laeom'ensis,’ 
Dublin, 1877. 14. ‘ The Life of St. Grellan, 
Patron of the O’Kcllyti,’ Dublin, 1881. 
IB. ‘Beport of the O' Connell Centenary 
Committee,’ Dublin, 1888. 10. ‘ The Poeti- 
cal Works of Lageniensis,’ Dublin, 1893. 
17 . ‘ Irisb-Anierican History of the United 
States,’ Dublin, 1902. 18. ‘History of the 
Queen’s County,’ vol. i (completed by 
Rev. E. O’Leary), Dublin, 1907. ^ also 
edited 3Ionck Dion’s ‘Essay on the 
Antiipiity and Constitution of Parliaments 
of Ireland’ (1891), Molyneus’a ‘Case of 
Ireland . . . stated’ (1893), and ‘ Legends 
and Stories of John Keegan ’ (to which 
t^ present writer prefixed a memoir of 
Keegan), Dublin, 1^8. 

[Autobiographical letters to present writer 
ana personal knowledge ; O’Donoghue’s 
Poets of Ireland, p. 188 j Sieeman’s Journal, 
16 May 1905 ; Brit, Mus. Cat, ; Life and 


Scenery in Missouri (as stated iu text). Infoi- 
mation from Rev. J. Dolany, P.P. Rtradbally.] 

D. J. O’D, 

OLDHAM, HENRY (1815-1902), obste- 
trio physician, sixth son and ninth child 
of Adam Oldham (1781-1839) of Balham, 
solioitor, was bom on 31 Jan. 1815. Jlis 
father’s family olaimed kinship with Hugh 
Oldham [q. v.j, bishop of Exotor, the 
founder of Corpus Ghristi Collogo, Oxford, 
and of the Mandhestesr grammar sohooL 
His motW, Ann Lane, was a daughter of 
William Stnbbington Penny, whose father, 
Francis Penny (1714-1750), of a Hampshire 
family, once edited the ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine.’ Oldham’s younger brother, 
James, was a surgeon at Brighton whoso 
son, CBABtES Jambs Olwtam (1843-1007), 
also a surgeon in that town, invented a 
refracting ophthalmosoopo, and boquoatlicd 
50,0001. to public institutions, includ- 
ing the Manolicater grammar school, 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and the 
universities of both Oxford and Cambridge, 
for the foundation of Cliarlus Oldham 
scholarships and prizes for olassical and 
SheJcespearcan study. 

Oldham, eduoatccl at Mr. Balaam’s school 
at Clapham and at tho London University, 
entered in 1834 the medioal school of Guy’s 
Hospital InMay 1837 ho bccamoM.B.O.S. 
England; in September following a liocn- 
tiate of the Society of Apothecaries ; in 1843 
a licentiate (corresponaing to the present 
member), and in 1867 fellow, of tho Royal 
College of Physicians of London. Hoirro- 
seeded H.D. at St. Andrews in 1858. In 
1840 he was appointed — ^with Di’. J. 0. W. 
lever — ^physician-acoouolmur and looturer 
on midwifery and diseases of women at 
Guy’s Hospital. Before this appointment 
he had studied embryology in tho dovdop- 
ing ohiok by means of oolourod injections 
and tbe microscope. Alter twenty years’ 
service he heoome consulling obstotiic 
physician. He was pio-eminont os n 
lecturer and mode seventeen ooniTibutions 
to the ‘Guy's Hospital Reports,’ besides 
writing four papers in the ' Tronsaotions 
of the Obstemoal Somety of London,’ of 
which he was one of the founders, an 
orignial trustoe, and snbsoqueniiy pre- 
sident (1883-6). He invented tire term 
‘ misrad labour,' that is, when tho child 
dies in the womb and labour fails to oome 
I on; but the speoimen on which he based 
his view has been differently Interpreted. 

' Bis name is also ossooialed with, tho hypo- 
' thesis that menstruation is dne to perio^o 
I excitation of the ovaries. 

I Oldham had an extensive and luorative 
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practioe in the City of London, first at under John Milohol [q, v.]. In Paris ho 
13 Devondure Square, Bishopsgato Street, made the acquaintance of Jolm Martin 
and then at 26 Knsbury Square j about [q. vj, Kevin Izod O’Doherty [q. v. 
1870 ho moved to 4 Cavendiii Place, W., Suppl, II], and other Irisluuen of similar 
and in 1899 retired to Bournemouth, wliere views. Returning to Dublin, ho came to 
he died on 19 Nov. 1902, being buried know the Ponian loadois James Stephens 
in the oomotery there. He was a great [q. v. Suppl. II] and Thomas Olorko Luby 
walker, an exkemely simple eater, and fq. v. Suppl. II], who formed the D’enion 
for the last fifteen years of liis fife never organisation oallcd the Irish Bepublicon 
ate moat, fish, or fowl. Brotherhood on St. Patrick’s Day, 17 March 

He married in 1838 Sophia (d. 1836), 1858 {BeeoUeclions, i. 82). 
eldest daughter of James Smith of Peek- O’Leary was still irregularly studying 
ham, and had six children, four daughters medicine, and although ho aided in the 
and two sons, of whom one died in infancy development of the Penian movement, and 
and the other is Colonel Sir Homv Hugh was in sympathy with its aims, ho was 
Oldham, C.V.O., lieutenant of the honour- never a sworn member of the brotherhood, 
able corps of gontlomcn-at-arms. His younger brotlier Arthm-, who died on 

[Obstot. Soo. Tmns., 1903, xlv. 71; infor- 6 Juno 1861, however, took the oath. Jolm 
mation fram Colouol Sir Homy 11. Oldham, frequently visited Stephens in Franco, and 
0.7.0,, and P. Taylor, M.D.,F.Jl.C.P.] with some hositotion ho wont to America 

H. D. B. in 1859 on business of the oiganisalion. 
O’LEABiY, JOHN (1830-1907), Foniiin In Now Ifork in April 1859 ho met John 
journalist and leader, horn in Tipperary O’Mahony [q. v.] and Colonel Micliiu}] 
on 23 July 1830, was eldest son of John Corcoran [.q, v.], as well ns John Mitchol 
O’Leary, a shopkoopor of that oily, by his and Tliomas Francis Meagher fq. v.]. Tie 
wife Margaret Ryan. His sister lilUon is contributed occasional articles to the 
separately noticed. He inhorilod small house ‘ Phoenix,’ a small weekly ))apor published 
property in Tipperary. After education at in Now York, the first avowedly Fenian 
the Erasmus Smith School in Ids native organ. 

town, he proceeded to Carlow soliool. At In 1800 O’Leary rotuniod to London, 
seventeen ho entered Trinity College, Dub- The Fenian movomont rapidly grow, 
lin, intending to join the legal profession, although its rocoipts wore, acooidiiig to 
Wliile ho was an undergraduate he was O’Leary, wildly o.Yaggoratod {IlecoUeclions, 
deroly influenced by the notionalist \mtings p. 135). During its first si.x yoora of ox- 
of Thomas Davis [q. v.], and ho frequently istonoo (1858-04) only 15001. was rocoivod; 
attended the mootings of the Irish Oon- from 1864 to 1866, 31,000f.; and from flrat 
federation. He booomo acquainted witli to last, a sum well under 100,0002, O’ Leary 
James Finton Lalor [q. v.] and the Rev. watched the growth of the movomont in 
John Kenyon, two powerful advocates of Ikjndon botweon 1801 and 1803. 
the nationalist movement. Ho throw luin- In 1863 ho was summoned to Dublin to 
self with ardour into tho agitation of 1848, bocome editor of tho ‘ Irish People,’ tho 
and taking part in an attack on the police newly founded weekly journal of Fenianism, 
known as the ‘ Wilderness affair,’ near whioh first appeared on 28 Nov. 1803, 
Clonmel, spent two or Ihreo woolrs In O’Leary’s inedsivo stylo gave tlio paper 
Clonmel gaol. On (hscovoring that ho oould its ohiof clinracter. Tho other ohiof onn- 
not become a barrister without taking an tribntors wore Thomos Olarko Luby 
oath of allegianeo to tho British orown, he ond Charles Joseph Kiokhom [q. v,]. 
turned to medicine, ond entered Queen’s Cardinal OuUen [q, v.] ond the oatho- 
College, Cork, in January 1850, as a lio bishops warmly denounced tho Fenian 
medical student. In 1861 ho loft Cork and movement and its organ, and O’Leary and 
went to Queen’s College, Galway, where ho his oolleaguos rephod to the prelates 
obtained a medical soholarship and dis- defiantly. Bishop Moriarty doolared that 
tiuguished himself in examinations. Wliile ‘ Holl was not hot enough nor eternity long 
he was in Galway he contributed oooa- enough ’ to punish those who led the youth 
penally to the ‘Nation,’ blithe loft tlio city of the oountry astray by suoh teawng. 
in 1863 witbont passing his final examina- After nearly two years the paper was 
tion. He spent tip greater part of tho seized on 14 Sept. 1866 by the government, 
following two years in Dublin, and was then O’Leary, Kicikham, Luby, O’Donovon, Bossa 
™ for a year (1865-6). (the manager), and other leading Fenians 

Mesnwhile O’Leary had fully identified wore arrested. An informer named Pierce 
himself with the advanced Irish section Nagle, who had boon employed in the oifioe 
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of the paper, gave damaging evidence, 
and O’Leary and others were sentenced 
to twenty years’ imprisonment. He was 
released after nine years, chiefly spent in 
Portland, A condition of the release was 
banishment from Ireland, and he retired 
to Paris. There he cultivated his Kterary 
tastes, and became acquainted with Whistler 
and other artists and literary men. In 
1885 the Amnesty Act enabled nim to settle 
again in Dublin, where his sister EUen kept 
bouse for him till her death in 1889 and 
where his fine presence was very familiar. 
Mainly encouraged by his friends, he devoted 
liim'^clf to writing his reminiscences. The 
book was published in 1896 under the title of 
‘Recollections of Fenians and Fenianism.’ 
The work proved tmduly long and was 
a disappointment to his admirers, TTi a 
critical treatment of his associates seemed 
to belittle the Fenian movement. To the 
end of hia life he pungently criticised 
modem leaders, and especially various 
manifestations of the agrarian movement, 
while retaining his revolutionary sym- 
^thies. In the Irish literary societies of 
Dublin and London he played a prominent 
part, but chiefly occupied himseif till his 
death in reading and book collecting. 

He died at Dublto unmarried on 16 March 
19o7, and wm buried in Glasnevin cemetery, 
where a CSeltic cross has been placed over 
his grave. His books, papers, and pictures 
were bequeathed by him to the National 
Literary Society of Dublin, which trans- 
ferred the first portrait of him by John B. 
Yea^, R.H.A., to the National Gallery 
published, besides Ms 
Recollections, the following pamphlets : 

Deland, the Old and the New’ 
(Dnbhn, 1885}, and ‘ What Dishmen should 
Read. What Dishmen should Feel’ (Dublm, 
1886) j and he also published a short 
mtroduction to ‘The Writings of James 
. ®^ted by the present writer 

P on John O’Mahony 

m this Dictionary was written by him 

[RccoUections of O’Leary, 1890; Ireland 
Mder Cwrcion, by Hurlbert, 2 vela. 1888 ; 0. 

Elton, Life ojF. York PoweU, 1006 ; SnlUvan’s 
New Deland; Eachmd Pigott's RecoUeotions 
of an Dish Journalist, 1882 : Irish dtpsb 
T elegraph, 18 Match IW ; 
wreonal knou ledge and private corroapondenoe 
of O’Leary m present writer’s possession.] 

D. J. O’D. 

SAMDEL PASIIELD (1838- 
1907), geo^apker and antiquary, bom at 

Es^. on 30 Oct. im, was 
eitest ^ 0 % surviving son of William 
Maojanley ODver, rector of Bovinger, by 


his wife Jane Weldon. He entered Eton 
in 1853, and after passing through the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, he 
received a commission in the royal artillery 
on 1 April 1869. Di the following year 
he went out with his battery to China, 
where hostilities had boon roiiowod owing 
to the attenmt of the Ohinoso to prevent 
SD Frederick Bruce [q. v.|, the British 
envoy, from proceeding up the Poi-lio, 
Peace was however signed at Poking soon 
after Oliver’s arrival (24 Oct. 1860), and 
his service was oonilned to garrison duty 
at Canton. On tho establishment of a 
British embassy at Peking in 1861 ho accom- 
panied General Sir John Miohol [q. v.] on a 
visit to the oapital, and subscquontly inmlo 
a tour through Japan. In the following 
year he was transferred to Mauritius, and 
thenoo ho proceeded with Major-gonoral 
Johnstone on a mission to Mailagiwoar to 
congratulate King Radama 11 on his 
accession. Ho spent somo months oxjjlur- 
ing tho island, and witnessed the king’s 
coronation at Antananarivo (23 Sept.). A 
second brief visit to tho island followed in 
June 1863, when Oliver, on rcooipt of tho 
news of King Radaina’s assassination, was 
Main despatched to Modagosoar on board 
H.M.S. Rapid. Tho history and ethnology 
of the island interested him, wid ho devoted 
himsoD subsequently to a eloso study of 
them. On his rotum to MauriliuH he 
studied with attention tho flora and fauna 
of the Mascorene islands. In 1864 iJjo 
volcanio eruption on tho island of Udnnion 
gave 1^ the opportunity of rooording 
some interesting geological phenomena. 

A curious drawing by Oliver of a stream 
of lava tumbling over a cliil wna roproduoed 
in Professor John Wesley Judd’s ‘ Voloanoos, 
what) they are and what they teach ’ 

OUvet returned to England with his bal- 
1866. But his lovo of advonturo 
would not allow him to sottlo down to 
TOutme work. In 1867 ho joined Captain 
Pyms expbring expedition to Central 
Amenoa. A route was out and lovollcd 
Mross NioMagua from Monkey Point to 
^rt Realejo ; and it was anticipated that 
this route might be more praotioahlo thou 
wat projected by M. do Lossops for tho 
^anama oanal. At a meeting of tho British 
Adoration at Dundee on 6 Sept. 1867 
Oliver read a paper in support of ftis view 
TT J through Nicaragua.’ 

Rambles of a Gunner through Nionrosua ’ 
(piOTatety printed, 1879), was subsequently 
embodied m a larger volume of vivaoioua 
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reminisoenoes, entitled ‘ On and OH Duly * 
(1881). 

Arohseology now seriously engaged OHvor’s 
attention. iVom Guernsey, where he was 
appointed adjutant in 1868, he visited 
Brittany, and drew up a valuable report on 
the prehistoric remains at Oamac and other 
sites [Proc. Elkiiological Soc. 1871). In 
1872 a tour in the Mediterranean resulted j 
in some first-hand arohisologioal obser- j 
vations in Asia Minor, Greece, and Sar- 
^nia, published as ‘Nuragghi Sardi, and ' 
other Non-IIislorio Stone Structures of 
the Mediterranean ’ (Dublin, 1876). Mean- 
while Oliver, who had been promoted 
captain m 1871, was appointed superin- 
tendent of fortifications on the Cornish 
coast in 1873, and there devoted his leisure 
to elucidating the history of two Cornish 
oasUes, ‘Fendennis and St. Mawes’ (Truro, 
1876). After serving on the staff of the 
intelUgenco branch of the quartermaster- 
j^erm’s department he was sent to St. 
Helena on garrison duty. There he re- 
sumed his botanical studies, and mode a 
valuable collection of ferns, which he 


presented to the Eoyal GardenSj Kew. 
Impatience of professional routine induecd 
Oliver to resign his commission in 1878. 
For a time he acted as speoial oi'tist and 
correspondent of ‘The Illustrated London 
Nows^ in Cyprus and Syria. But his 
health had been seriously affeoted by his 
travels in malarial countries, and he soon 


settled down to literary pursuits at home, 
first at Gosport and later at Worthing. 
The value of Oliver’s work both os explorer 
and as antiquary was generally recognised. 
He was elected F.E.G.S. in 1866, l^ame 


fcUow of the Ethnolomoal Society in 1869, 
and F.S.A. in 1874. Ho died at Worthing 
on 31 July 1907, and was buried at lindon. 
He married on 10 Sept. 1863 at Fort Louis, 
Mauritius, Clara Georgina, second daughter 
of Frederic Mylius Diok, by whom he had 
five sons and loiu daughters. 

Oliver’s versatile interests prevented him 
from achieving eminenoe in anyone subjeot. 
But his sympathetio volumes descriptive 
of Malagosjy hfe remain the standard Eng- 
lish authority on the subject. In 1866 he 
published * Madagascar and the Malagasy,’ 
a diary of his first visit to the island, which 
he iUustrated with some spirited sketches. 
This was followed by an ethnological study 
in Frenoh,_ ‘ I«b Hovas et les autres tribus 
caract4ristiques de Madagascar ’ (Guernsey, 
1869). Li ‘ The True Story of the Frenoh 
Dispute in Madagasoar ’ (1886) Oliver 
passed adverse oritioisms on the treatment 
of the Malagasy by the Frenoh oolonial 


officials. Finally his two volumes on 
‘Madagascar’ (1886), based on authentic 
native and European sources, give a de- 
tailed and comprehensive account of the 
island, its histoiy, and its inhabitants. 

Oliver also emted : 1. ' Madagascar, or 
Eobert Drury’s Journal,’ 1890. 2. ‘Tlio 
Voyage of Frangois Loguat,’ 1891 (Hakluyt 
Sooioty). 3. ‘ The Memoirs and Travels of 
Mauritius Augustus Count do Bonyo-wsky,’ 
1893. 4. ‘ The Voyages mode by the 

Sieur Dubois,’ 1897 (translation). In ad- 
dition to th6so works ho assisted in the 
preparation of ‘The Life of Sir Charles 
MacGregor,’ published by his widow in 
1888, and from the notes and doouments 
oollootod by Sir Charles MacGregor he 
oompiled the abridged official account of 
* The Second Afghan War, 1878-80 ’ 
(poaihmnoua, 1008). ‘ The Life of Fhilihert 
Commerson,’ which appeared posthumously 
in 1009, was edited with a short memoir 
of Oliver by Mr. G. F. Soott Elliot. To 
this Dictionary ho contributed tho articles 
on Fraugois Legiiat and Sir Charles 
MacGregor. 

[Memoir of Gapt. Oliver prefixed to tho Life 
of Philibert Commerson, 1909 ; S. P. Oliver, 
On and Oil Duly, 1881 ; Athonajum, 17 Aug. 
1907 1 Wortliing Gazette, 14 Aug. 1007 ; 
private information from Miss Oliver.] 

G. S. W. 

OLPHEETS, Sib WILLIAM (1822- 
1902), general, born on 8 March 1822 at 
Dartry noar Armagh, was son of William 
Olphorls of Dartry House, oo. Armagh. 
Ho was oduoated at Dungannon Sohool, and 
in 1837 reooived a nomination to tho East 
India Military CoUogo at Addisoombo. He 
passed out in the artillery, and joined tho 
headquarters of the Bengal artiUory at 
Dum Dum in Deo. 1839. On tho outbreak 
of disturbaucos in tho 'ronasserim pro- 
viuoo of Burma, Olpherts was detaohod to 
Moulmoin in Ooi. 1841 with four guns. 
Eetiuning at the end of nine months, he 
was again ordered on field service to quell 
on insurreotion in the neighbourhood of 
Saugor, and was thanked in tho despatch 
of the officer commanding the artillery for 
his conduct in aotiou with the insurgents 
at Jhima Ghaut on 12 Nov. 1842. Having 
passed os interpreter in tho native lan- 
guages, Olpherts was given the oommand 
of the 16th Bengal light field battery, and 
joined Sir Hugh Gougns expedition against 
Gwalior. Olmerls’s battery was posted on 
the wing of the army commanded by 
General Grey,) lientenant (Sir) Henry 
Tombs, V.G [q. v.], being his subaltern. 
He was heavily engaged at Pnnnior on 
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20 Deoemlaer 1843, and 'fwis mentioned in 
despatohea. , „ 

For his services in the Gwalior oampmgn 
Olpherts received the bronze decoration. 
Being specially selected by the govemo^ 
general, Lord Ellenborou^, to roiaa and 
command a battery of horso artillery for 
the Bundeloimd legion, he was at once 
detached with the newly raised battery to 
join Sir Charles Napier’s army m Smd. 
His march across India, a distance of 
N 1260 miles, elicited Napier’s highest praise. 
In 1846 Olpherts took part in the opera- 
tions at Kot Kangra during the fiist 
HiVii war, when his conduct attracted 
the attention of (Sir) Henry Law^ce 
[q. V.], and he was appointed to raiae_ a 
batteiy of artillery from among the dis- 
banded men of the Sikh army. He was 
then hurried off to the Deccan in com- 
mand of a battery of artillery in the service 
of the Nizam of Hyderabad, but was soon i 
tec^d to a similar post in the Givalior i 
contingent. In 1851 Olpherts applied to be 

f usted to a battery at Peshawnr, where 
e was under the command of Sir Colin 
Campbell [q. r.] and took part in the expe- 
dition against the frontier tribes. For uiia 
service he afterwards received the Indian 
general service medal sanctioned in 1869 
tor frontier wars. In the following year 
(1862) Olpherts took furlough to England, 
and was appointed an orderly officer at 
the MUitaiy College of Addiscombe. 

On the outbreak of the Russian war in 
18^ Olpherts volunteered for service, and 
was selected to join (Sir) William Fenwick 
Wiffiams [q. v.] at Ears. On his way 
thither he visited the Crimea. Crossing 
the Black Sea, he rode over the Zigana 
mountains in the deep snow ; but soon 
after reaching Ears he was detached to 
command a Turkish force of 7000 men to ! 
guard against a possible advance of the 
Russians from Erivan fay the Araxes river. 
Olpherts thus escaped being involved in the 
surrender of Ears. Recalled to the Crimea, 
he was nominated to the command of a 
brigiffie of bashi bazouks in the Turkish 
contingent. On the conclusion of peace 
in 1856 he returned to India, and reomved 
the command of a horse battery at 
Benares. 

Olpherts served throughout the sup- 
pression of the Indian Mutiny (1867-?). 
He was with Brigadier James Neill [q. v.] 
when he defeated the mutineers at Benares 
on 4 June 1857, and aocomponied Havelock 
during the relief of Luemow. Hu con- 
duct in the course of that operation was 
highly distinguished. On 26 Sept. 1867, 


,6 Olpherts 

after the troops entered tlie oily of Luok- 
' now, Olpherts charged on horsobaok witli 
the 90th regiment when under Colonel 
Campbell two guns were captured in tlie 
face of a heavy fire of grapo. Olpherts 
suooeeded under a severe iiro of musketry 
in bringing up the limbers and horses to 
oairy^ the oaplurod ordnance (extract 
from Field Force Orders by Genbual * 
Hatelook, 17 Oot. 1867). Olpherts al- 
most surpassed this piece of bravery by 
another two days later. When tho main 
body of Havelock’s foroo ponotroted to tho 
Residency, toe rearguard consisting of the 
90th with some guns and ammunition was 
entirdy out off. However, Olpherts, with 
Colonel Robert (afterwards Loitl) Napier 
[q. T.], sallied out with a small party, and 
by his cool determination brought in tho 
wounded of the rearguard as well os tho 
guns. Sir James Outrom [q. v.J, then in 
oommand of tho Rosidonoy at Lucknow, 
wrote : ‘ My dear heroio Olpliorls, bravery 
is a poor and insuffioiont opithot to 
apply to a valour suoh os yours.* Colonel 
Napier wrote in bis dospatoh to tho same 
effect. From tho entry into Lucknow 
of Havolook’s force until tho roliol by 
Sir Colin Campbell on 21 Nov. Olpherts 
acted as brigadier of artillery, aiul after 
too evoouation of too Rosidonoy by Sir 
Colin Campbell ho sliarcd in tho dorouoo 
of the advanoed position at tho Alumbogh 
under Sir James Outram. Ho took part 
I in tho siege and oap^turo of tho oily by Sir 
I Colin Campbell in March 1858, being again 
mentioned in dospatohos for oonspiouous 
bravery. At the obso of tho oaiupaign 
' Olpherts reoeivod Hie brevets of major and 
iientenant-oolonel, as woll as tho Viotoria 
cross, the Indian Mutiny medal ivith two 
clasps, and the oomponionship of tho Bath. 

In 1869-60 Olpherts sorvod ns a volun- 
teer under Brigadier (Sir) Novillo Ohom- 
berledn [q. v. Suppl. II] in an expedition 
against the Woziris on too north-wost 
frontier of the Punjab, thus oomplotiiig 
twenty years of oonlinuous aotivo servioe. 
Olpherts’s dash and dorbig oarnod for him 
tho sobriquet of ‘ Holl-liio Jook,’ but 
he modesuy gave all tho orodit for any 
action of his to tho men midor Ito. From 
1881 to 1808 ho oominondcd tho artil- 
lery in toe ^ntier stations of Peshawar 
or Rawal Pindi, and in that year ho ro- 
tumed home on furlough, when ho was 
presented with a sword of honour by too 
city and county of Armagh. Returiung to 
India in 1872, he oommonded successively 


gades, but quitted toe country in 1876 
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on attaining tha rank of major-general, j 
He was promoted lieutenant-general on | 
1 Oot. 1877, general on 31 Maroh 1883, ' 
and in 1888 became colonel commandant 
of the royal artillery. Olpherts was raised j 
to the dignity of K.C.B. in 1886 and of 
G.O.B. in 1900. 

He died at his residence, Wood House, 
Norwood, on 30 April 1902, and was buried 
at Richmond, Surrey. Olpherts married 
in 1861 Alice, daughter of Major-general 
George Cautley of the Bengal cavalry, by 
whom he had one son, Major Olpherts, late 
of the Royal Soots, and tmee daughters. 

[The Times, 1 May 1902; Brood Arrow, 
3 May 1902 ; Army and Navy Gazette, 3 May 
1902 : H. M. Vibart, Addisoombe and its 
Heroes, 1894; Lord Roberts, Foity-ono Yoora 
in India, 30th edit. 1808 ; W. H. Bussell, 
My Diary in India; Sir James Outram’s 
Life ; A. M. Delavoye", Hiatory of the Nine- 
tieth Light Infantry; Sir W. Lee-Warner, 
Memoirs of Sir Henry Noiman, 1008, p. 90 ; 
J. S. 0. Wdkinson, The Gemini QoneralB, 
1800; Soleotions from Stale Papers in Mdi- 
tory Department, 1867-8, ed. 6. W. Porrost, 
3vols.l902.] 0. B. N. 

OMMANNEY, Sib ERASMUS (1814,- 
1904), admiral, born in London on 22 May 
1814, was seventh son, in a family of 
eight sons and three daughters, of Sir 
li^anois Molynoux Ommanney, well known 
as a navy agent and for many years M.P. 
for Barnstaple, by liis ivife Georgiaiia 
Prances, daughter of Joshua llawkes. The 
Ommanneys had long distinguished them- 
selves in the navy. Erasmus’ grandfather 
was Reor-A^iral Gomthwaite Ommaimey 
[d. 1801) ; Admiral Sir Jolm Aoworth Om- 
manney [g. V.] and Admiral Henry Manaton 
Ommanney were his uncles, and Major- 
general Edward Lacon Ommanney, B.E., 
was his eldest brother, wMle Prebendary 
George Druoe Wynne Ommanney [q. v. 
Suppl. II] was a younger brother. Omman- 
ney entered the navy in August 1826 under 
his uncle J^ohn, then captain of the Albion, 
of seventy-four guns, which in December 
convoyed to Lisbon the troops sent to 
protect Portugal against the Spanish 
invasion. The ship then went to the 
Mediterranean, and on 20 Oct. 1827 took 
port in the battle of Navorino [see 
GoBBiBQToiir, Sm Edw^bd], lor which 
Ommaimey received the medal. The cap- 
tured hog of the Tm'kish oommonder-in- 
chief was handed down by seniority 
among the surviving oMcers, and come 
eventually into the possession of Ommanney, 
who in 1890, being then the solo survivor, 
presented it to the King of Greece, from 


whom he received hi return the grand cross 
of the order of the Saviour. £i 1833 he 
passed his examination, after which he 
served for a short time os mate in the 
Symondito brig Pantaloon [see Symokds, 
Sib William], employed on pocket servicei 
On 10 Deo. 1836 he was promoted to 
lieutenant, and in the same month was 
appointed to the Gove, frigate, Captain 
(afterwards Sh James) Clark Rosa [q. v.], 
which was ordered to Baffin’s Bay to 
release a number of whalers caught in the 
ice. He received the special commenda- 
tion of the Admiralty for his conduct 
during this dangerous service. In October 
1836 ho joined the Pique, frigate, Oaptain 
Henry John Rous [q. v.J, an excellent school 
of seamanship ; and a year later was 
appointed to the Donegal, of seventy-eight 
guns, as flag lieutenant to his uncle. Sir 
John, oommander-in-ohief on the Lisbon 
and Mediten'onean stations. He was pro- 
moted to commander on 0 Oot. 1840, and 
from August 1841 to the end of 1844 served 
on board the Vesuvius, steam sloop, in the 
Mediterranean, being employed on the coast 
of Morocco for the protection of Briti^ 
subjects during the period of Erench 
hostilities, which included the bombard- 
ment of Tangier by the squadron under 
the Prince do Joinme. Ho was advanced 
to the rank of captain on 9 Nov. 1846, and 
in 1847-8 was employed under the govern- 
ment commission daring the famine in 
Ireland, carrying into ofFect relief measures 
and the new poor law. 

When Captain Horatio Austin was 
appohited to the Resolute lor the com- 
mand of the ErankUn search expodilion in 
Eebruary 1860 he chose Ommanney, whom 
he had known intimately in the Mediter- 
ranean, to bo his Booond-in-oommand. The 
Resolute and Ommannoy’s ship, the Assist- 
anoe, each had a steam tender, this being the 
first occasion on which steam was used for 
Arotio navigation. This expedition was 
also the first to organise an extensive 
sjrstem of sledgo journeys, by means of 
which the coast of Prince of Wales Land was 
laid down. On 25 Aug. 1860 Ommanney 
discovered the first traces of the fate of Sir 
I John Eranklin ; i^se on investigation 
proved that his ^ps hod wintered at 
I Bceohoy Island. On the return of the 
expedition to England in October 1861 
I Ommanney received the Arotio medal, and 
several years later, in 1868, he was elected a 
follow of the Royal Society in recognition 
of his soiontifio work in the Arotio. La 
1877 he was knighted for the some service. 
La December 1861 he was appointed deputy 
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coiitrollGr-general of tliG ooasfc-guardj and 
held this post until 1854, when, on tho out- 
break of the Russian war, he commissioned 
the Eurydice as senior officer of a small 
squadron for the White Sea, where he 
blockaded Archangel, stopped the coasting 
traed, and destroyed government property 
at several points. ^ 1865 he was appointed 
to tho Hawke, block ship, for the Baltic, 
and was emplwed chiefly as senior officer 
in the gulf of fega, where the service was 
one of rigid blockade, varied by occasional 
skirmishes with the Russian gunboats and 
batteries. In October 1857 be was ap- 
pointed to the Brunswick, of eighty guM, 
going out to the West Indies, and was senior 
officer at Colon when the filibuster William 
Walker attempted to invade Nicaragua. The 
Brunswick afterwards joined the Channel 
fleet, and in 1859 was sent as a reinforce- 
ment to the Mediterranean during the 
Franco-ItaUan war. Ommanney was not 
again afloat after paying off in 1860, but was 
senior officer at 6if)raitar from 1862 until 

S romoted to flag rank on 12 Nov. 1884. In 
larch 1867 he was awarded the O.B. ; on 
14 July 1871 he was promoted to vice- 
admiral, and accepted the retirement on 
1 Jan. 1875. He was advanced to admiral 
on the retired list on 1 Aug. 1877. To the 
end of his life Ommanney continued to take 
a great interest in geographical work and 
service subjects, being a constant attendant 
at the meetings of the Royal Geographical 
Sodety, of the Royal United Service 
Institution, of both of which bodies he was 
for many years a councillor, and of tho 
British Association. He was also a J.P. 
for Hampshire and a member of the 
Thames conservancy. In June 1902 he 
was made E.G.B. 

Ommanney died on 21 Deo. 1904 at his 
son’s residence, St. Michael’s vicarage, 
Portsmouth, and was buried in Mortloke 
cemetery. He was twice married : (1) on 
27 Feb. 1844 to Emily Mary, daughter of 
Samuel Smith of H.M. docl^ard, Malta; 
she died in 1867 ; and (2) in 1862 to Mary, 
daughter of Thomas A. Stone of Ourzon 
Street, W. ; she died on 1 Sept. 1900, aged 
dghty-one. His son, Erasmus Austin, 
entered the navy in 1863, retired with the 
rank of commander in 1879, took orders 
in 1883, and was vicar of St. Miohael’s, 
Portsmouth, from 1892 to 1911. 

A portrait by Stephen Pearce is in the 
National Portrait Gedlery. 

[The Times, 22, 28, and 29 Bee. 1904; 
Geog. Journal, Feb. 1906; xrv. 221 ; Proo. 
Boy. Soo. Ixxav. 335; O’Byme’s Naval 
Biography ; B. N. last.] L. 6. 0. L. 


OMMANNEY, GEORGE URUCE 
WYNNE (1819-1002), theologian, horn in 
Norfolk Street, Strand, on 12 Ajiril 1819, 
was younger brother of Sir Ernsmus 
Ommanney [seo above]. After odiicniion at 
Harrow (1831-8), where in 1838 ho won the 
Robert Peel gold medal and tho Lyon scholar- 
sWp, he matrioulnted as scholar from Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1838 ; grndualod B.A. 
as senior optimo and second class olassio 
in 1842; and proceeded M.A. in 1846, 
Taking holy orders in 1842, ho was curate 
of Edwinstono, Nottinglmmshiio (1843-9); 
of Oameley, Somerset (1849-62); of Oli 
bourne, Wilts (1862-3); of Woodborough, 
WiltB (1863-8); vicar of Queen Charlton, 
near Bristol (1868-62); curaio in charge 
of Whitehuroh, Somorsot (1802-76); and 
vicar of Draycot, Somorsot (1876-88). Ho 
was made prebendary of Whilehurch in 
Wells Cathedral in 1884. lie died on ^ 
April 1902 at 29 Beaumont Street, Oxford, 
where ho had lived in rotiromoiit since 1888, 
and was buried at SI. Sopulohin’s oomolory, 
Oxford. He married Ellen Rieketts of 
Bridington, Bristol, and had no issue. 

Ommaimoy was a voluminous and lucid 
writer on tho Atlianasian creed, to which 
he devoted a largo portion of his later life, 
studying Arahio ond visiting tho ohief 
European libraries for purposes of research. 
He was a vigorous ohampion of tho rnlon- 
tion of tho orecd in tho onuroh of Eirgland 
services. Ho supported its olnims to 
authenticity against tho orilics who asoribed 
its composition to tho eighth and ninth 
oonturies. His publishod works inohtdo: 

1. ‘ The Athanasioii Orood : Examination 
of Recent Theories respooting its Date 
and Origin,’ 1876 ; now edit. 1880. 

2. ‘Early History of tho Atlianasian 

Creed,’ 1880. 3. ‘The S.P.O.E:. and the 
Creed of St. Athanasius,’ 1884. ^ 4. 

‘Critioal Dissertaliou on tho Atlianasian 
Cr^, ite Original lawiguago, Date, Author- 
ship, Titles, Text, Boooption, and Use,’ 
1897. 

[The Times, 22 April 1002 ; Quonlion, 
23 April 1902 ; Crookford’s Clerical Directory, 
1902; private information.] W. D. 0. 

ONSLOW, WILLIAM IDLLIER, 
fourth Eabl ot Onslow (1863-1011), 
governor of New Zealand, born at Blotsoo, 
Bedfordshire, on 7 Mioroh 1863, was 
only son of George Augustus Oranloy 
Ondow (d. 1866) of Atresford, Hamnpsliire, 
who was great-grandson of George Onslow, 
first earl [q. v.], grandson of Thomas 
Onslow, second earl, and nephew of Arthur 
George Onslow, third earl. His mother wos 
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Mary Harriet Ann, eldest daughter of 
liieut. -general Williom Fraser Bentinek 
Loftus of Kilbride, oo. Wicklow, Ireland. 
He succeeded his great-uncle as fourth 
earl in 1870. Educated at Eton, ho entered 
Exeter College, Oxford, in Easter term 1871, 
and left after rather more than a year 
-without sitting for the university examina- 
tions. A conservative in polities, ho was 
a lord-in-waiting to Queen Victoria in Lord 
Beaconsfield’s administration at the begin- 
ning of 1880, and he represented the local 
government hoard in the House of Lords ; 
he was again a lord-in- waiting under Lord 
Salisbury in 1886-7. In February 1887 he i 
was appointed by Lord Salisbury porlia- j 
mentary under-secretory of state for the 
colonies, representing the colonial office 
in the House of LorcU. Sir Hemy Holland 
was then secretary of state for the colonies, 
and when in February 1888 he was raised 
to the House of Lords as Lord Knutsford, 
Lord Onslow was transferred ao parliamen- 
tary secretary to the board of trade. While 
he was at the colonial office, in April 1887, the 
first colonial conference took place, of which 
he was a vice-president. He was also a 
delegate to the sugar bounties conference in 
1887-8, and in 1887 he was made E.G.M.G. 

Onslow was not long at the board of trade, 
for on 24 Nov. 1888 he was appointed 
governor of New Zealand, and assumed 
office on 2 May 1889, being made Q.C.M.G. 
soon after. He held the office till the end 
of February 1892. He was a sucoessful 
and popular governor, businesslike and 
strai^tforward ; and tho New Zealanders 
appreciated his frankness of character and 
Ms open-air tastes. Ho encouraged accli- 
matisation societies, and used his personal 
induenoe to establish island preserves for 
the native birds of New Zealand. There 
was one change of ministry daring Ms term 
of office, the administration of Sir Horry 
Atkinson [q. v. Suppl. I] being at the be- 
ginning of 1891 succeeded by that of John 
BaUanoe [q. v. Suppl. I], and some appoint- 
ments to upper house wMoh the governor 
mode on the advice of the outgoing premier 
were the subject of oritioism by the opposite 
party (see jET. of O. Return, No. 198, May 
1893). Otherwise his govemmont was free 
from friction. In New Zealand Ms younger 
son was bom (13 Nov. 1890), and he paid &e 
Maoris the much appreciated compliment 
of giving to the child the Maori name of 
Huia, and presenting him for adoption into 
the Ngatihuia tribe in the North Mand in 
September 1891. 

In 1896, when the -unionists were returned 
to power, he became parliamentary under- 

voL. liXix. — SUP. n. 


secretary of state for India, and remained at 
the India Office till 1900, when ho wont back 
to tho colonial office in the some position, 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain being secretary 
of state. He took part in the colonial con- 
ference of 1002,' and he acted os secretary 
of state during Mr. Gbamberloin’s -fdsit to 
South Africa. In 1903 he obtained cabinet 
rank os president of the board of ogriciilturo, 
and was made a privy councillor. As head 
of an office he proved himself to be hard- 
working and shrewd. His appointment 
S 3 mchromsed -with the passing of the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisherios Act, 1903, 
which transferred the control of the 
fishery industry from the board of trado 
to the board of agrioulturc. Onslow took 
a strong personal interost in the now duties 
wMoh devolved on tho board. For tho oaro 
of agriculture he was well fitted by bis own 
private incUnations and pursuit, and he 
paid much attention to the question of rail- 
way rates so for as they affected farmers. 

In 1905 he succeeded Albert Edmund 
Parker, third earl of Morleyfq. v. Suppl, II], 
as chairman of committees in tho House of 
Lords, and held that post till the Easter 
recess of 1911, when ho retired on acoount of 
failing health. Unlike his immediate pre- 
decessor in the choinnansMp he did not 
dissociate himself from party politics, but 
his politics were too genial to givo offence, 
and in Ms official room there was no 
political atmosphere. He was rapid yet 
patient in tho transaction of business, took 
great core in tho selection of members and 
chairmen for committees on bills, and fully 
maintained the reputation of tho House of 
Lords committees for justioo and integrity. 
Onslow was chairman of tho small holdings 
committee appointed by tho board of ogn- 
oulture in 1906 ; he was also chairman of the 
executive oommittee of the Central Land 
Association, and in 1906-0 he was president 
of the Boyol Statistiool Society. Onslow 
was an alderman of the London county 
council (1896-9) and for a time leader of 
the moderate party in the oounoil; he 
was also on alderman of the city of West- 
minster (1900-3), and he hod adequate sym- 
pathetic knowle^e of municipal emostions. 

At dandon, Surrey, the family home, 
Onslow was a good landlord and neighbour. 
He held the offico of high steward of Guild- 
ford. He was a keen sporiman and a good 
whip, boinga member of tbe Coaching and 
the Four inHond Clubs, and in all respects a 
good rwresentative of the country gentle 
man. He died on 23 Oct. 1911 at Ms son’s 
house at Haimstead, and was buried at 
Mmrow near Guildford, a memorial service 
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ViwTig held at St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
He rnnrnwi on 3 Feb. 1876 Florenoe Coiilston 
Gardner, elder daughter of Alan Legge, 
third Gardner, and had two sons and 
two daughters. 

His portrait, painted by the Hon. John 
Collier, is at 7 Richmond Terrace, and an 
engraving of it at Grillion’s Club. A cartoon 
portrait by 'Spy’ appeared in 'Vanity 
Fair’ in 1883. 

[The Times, 24 Oct. 1911 ; Giabome’s Now 
Zealand Rulers, 1807 (portrait) j Cobnial OfSce 
List ; Who’s Who ; Rurko’a Peerage ; Walford’e 
County Families; private sources.] C. P. L. 

ORCHARDSON, Sm WILLIAM 
QTJELLER (1832-1910), artist, bom in 
Edinburgh on 27 March 1832, was only 
surviving son of Abram Orcliardson, tailor, 
by his wife Elizabeth Quiller. The artist 
traced his father’s faniily to a Highland 
sept named Uripiharison. His mother’s 
family of Quiller was of Austrian origin. 

()u 1 Oct. 1346, when thirteen and a half, 
he entered the art school in Edinburgh 
known as the Trustees’ Academy on the 
recommendation of John SohiesM Stuart 
V.]. He enrolled himself as an ' artist.’ 
e master of the Academy, Alexander 
Christie, A.RS.A., taught ornament and 
design, and John BaUanlyue, R.S.A., 
took the antique, life and colour classes. 
They were not inspiring teachers, but 
Orchardson made rapid progress. Eisldno 
Nicol, Thomas Faed, James Archer, Robert 
Heidinan and Alexander Fraser were 
amonwt his fellow students, and gave 
him the stimulus of friendly rivalry. In 
February 1852 Robert Scott Lauder 
[q. V.] succeeded Christie as master, and 
Orchardson, whose name remained without 
a break on the roll until the close of the 
session 1854-5, enjoyed in his final years 
of pupilage the benefits of Lauder’s fine 
taste and wide knowledge of art. The 
younger students who gathered about 
Lauder— Chalmers, MoTaggart, Cameron, 
Pettie, MaeWhirter, Tom and Peter Gra- 
ham — while they influenced Orohardson’s 
work, regarded him as ilreir leader. At 
this jreriod Orchardson was neither a very 
regular attendant nor a very ^rd worker. 
It is said that he seldom finish bJ a life- 
study; but when he did it was masterly 
and complete, and it evoked the applause 
of his fdlowB. He took an active part in 
the sketch dub founded by Lauder’s early 
pupils, and formed enduring friendships 
wdSi the members, more especially with 
Tom Graham [q. v. Suppl. fl] and John 
Pettie [q.v.]. 

Orehaidsan began to exhibit at the Royal 


Scottish Academy as oorly os 1848, and Ub 
piotures showed great promise ‘George 
Wishait’a Last Communion ’ (exhibited in 
1863) was a wonderful performance for 
a youth of less than twonty-ono, yet hie 
work failed to impress aoademioians. Hie 
temperament coinbmcd ambition with a 
oerlain aloofness ; and after a short trial of 
residence in London, ho sottlod there for 
good in 1862. WiGiin a low montlis b 
was joined by his friend Jolm Pottio, and 
from 1863 to 1866 these two, with Tom 
Graham who had also gone south, and 
Mr. 0. E. Johnston, another Edinbuigli 
friend, shaied a house, 37 Mtzroy Square. 

For some time the art of Orchardson 
and Pettie, while each possoased qualities 
of its own, was very similar in oliaraotor. 
Both found tlioif suhjools in past We. 
tory, wiGi its picturesque costumes and 
accessories, and shared tho teolmioal 
quahties duo to Scott Lauder’s training, 
Their work soon atlraolcd tiro attoirtion 
of connoisseurs, Orclrardson’s ‘ Ghallongod ' 
(1866) behrg his first popular trirrmph. 
Orohar’dson’s piotrrros proved subtler and 
more distinguislrcd than Potlio’s, and in 
a greater degree ho devoted liimself to 
subjects directly suggested by literature. 
Shakespeare and Soott were favourite 
sources, and amongst Iris work of thie 
kind wore ‘ Ilamlot and Ophelia ’ (1866), 
‘Christopher Sly’ (1866), ‘Talbot and 
the Countess of Auvergne ’ (1867), ‘Poins, 
Falstoll and Prince Henry ' (1808), and 
‘ Ophelia ’ (1874). Like most of Mb early 
associates, Orchandson was iro mom illrre- 
trator of Iris text. His piotnroB had alwaw 
a true pictorial aird resthotio basis for the 
drauratio aituallonB thoy ombodiod. in 
1868 Orchardson was olootod A.R.A., and in 
1870 he paid alotrg visit to Voruoo — his oirlv 
stay abroad of oity duration. The result 
was a number of piotures, ' Tiro Market Girl 
from the Lido ’ (1870), ‘ On tho Grand Canal’ 
(1871), and ‘A Venetian Fruit-Sollor ' 
(1874), of a more realistio land than any 
of his previous paintings. ‘ 'Toilors of tho 
Sea’ (1870) and ‘Flotaam and Jetsam’ 
(1876) sbowed a Kko clraraoter and sug- 
gested a growing indepondonoe of literary 
suggestion. To the Academy of 1877 he 
sent ‘The Queen of the Swords,’ wMoh, 
while originatmg in a desoription in ‘ The 
Pirate,’ belonged in oonoeptfon and senti- 
ment to the paiirter alone. In it his earlier 
style culminated and it inaugurated the 
work on wMch his reputation finally rested. 
Orchardson was at onoe made R.A. When 
the pmture was exhibited in tho Paris 
ExMbition next year, together with his 
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‘OhfJlenged’ (1866), it evoked in the French The charming portrait of Mrs. Orchardson 
art pubho an admiration which his later (1876) ; the ‘ Master Baby ’ — ^the artist’s 
work made lasting. wife and child (1886); the spirited rendering 

Every year now added to Orohardson’s of himself standing before his easel, painted 
reputation. His drawing, always construe- for the [JfSzi in 1890 ; ‘ Sir Walter Gilbcy ’ 
tive and real, attained a more incisive oleg- (1891 ) ; end ‘ H. B. Forgimon, Esq.’ in the 
ance; his sense of design grew thoroughlv DundeeQallery are splondidproofsol his skill 
architectonic, especially in the use of blank in portraiture. Save ‘ Master Baby,’ these 
spaces ; his colour lost its tendency to grey- wore all three-quarter lengtlis ; but the full 
ness and became, in M. Ohesneau’s ht^py lengths of ‘ Sir David Stewart ’ (1890), in 
phrase, ‘ as harmonious as the wrong side of his robes os lord provost of Aberdeen, and 
an old tapestry ’ ; and his appreciation of of ‘Lord Peel’ (1898), when speaker of _tho 
character and dramatio situation acquired Houseof Commons, are hardlyiess eilootivo. 
an absolute sureness. His technical equip- Later portraits like ‘ Sir Samuel Montagu ’ 
ment, if limited in certain diioctdons, was (1004) and ‘Howard Coles, Esq.’ (1006) 
eventually wellnigh perfect in its kind, were often only of the head and moulders. 
Henceforth his subjects were divided hut if rather weaker and thinnei' in handling 
into incidents in the comedy of maimers than earlier efforts they revealed an even 
(sometimes gay hut more often grave, subtler apprehension of choraolor. 
and usually touched with a delioate irony) After ^ marriage in 1873 Oioliardson 
and incidents from the careers of the great, lived successivoly at Hyndford House, 
The situation was always an epitomised Brompton Hoad, at 1 Lansdowno Bead, 
expression of the interplay of character and Hotting Hill, and at 2 Sponsor Street, 
circumstance ratlier than a rendering of a Yiotoria, and in 1888 or 1880 ho settled 
paitioular event, and the effect was liighly fiuaUy at 13 Portland Place, whore ho built 
dmmatic. The first of Iris social pieces, a splendid studio. For some twenty years 
‘ The Social Eddy : Left by the Tido ’ from 1877 he had also a oountry house, 
(1878), was followed a year later by the Ivysido, at Weslgate-ou-Soa, Kent, whore he 
intensky dramatio ‘ Hard Hit,’ one of his built another studio, in wliich some of liis 
most notable achievements. In 1880 most famous pictures wor^ainlod. Attor 
‘ Napoleon on board the Bellorophon ' — 1897 he occupied Hawley House, Hartford, 
purchased by the Chantrey Trustees — ^modo Kent. 

a deep and enduring impressiou and became Besides honorary momborslun of Uio 
through engravings perhaps the most Boyal Soottiali Aoodomy, wliioli was 
widely known of his works. Other themes conferred on him in 1871, Orohordson 
from Erenoh manners or history were received many honours from foreign ort 
‘ Voltaire ’ (1883), ‘ The Salon of Madame sooietios. Ho wos mado a D.O.Xj. of Oxford 
Efieamier ’ (1886), ‘ 'Ihe Young Duke ’ in 1890, ond in 1907 lie woe Mghled, Ho 
(1889), and * St, Helena, 1810 ; Nopoleon died at 13 Portland Place, London, on 
motating the Account of his Campaigns ’ 13 April 1010. Only a fortnight before ho 
(1892). With these may he grouped the hod completed, wiili an effort, the portrait 
dramatically conceived and coloured of Lord Blytii, wliicli appeared in ihe 
‘ Borgia ’ (1902), and some lighter piecra Academy otter liis dooth. He was buried 
such os ‘A 'Pender Chord’ (1886), ‘H at WesIgate-on-Sea. 

MuMo be the Food of Love’ (1890), and Orchardson married on 8 ,^ril 1873, at St. 

‘Eivalry’ (1897), in which the _ actors Ma^ Abbots, Kensington, l^en, daughter 
wear the costume of the past. Daring this of Charles Moxon of London ; she survived 
period the artist also presented with poimant him with four sous and two daughtow, 
feeling domeatio drama in modem clothes and was granted a oivil list pension of 
and surroundings. Notable examples of 80/. in 1912. The eldest son, Mr. 0. M. 4 
such work are tire ‘ Manage do Oonven- Orohardson, is an artist, 
ance ’ series (1884 and 1886), ‘ The l^t OX distinguished appearance, if of slight 
Cloud * (1887), ‘ Her Mother’s Voioe ’ (1888), physique, Orchardson was very active and 
and ‘ Trouble ’ (1898). lithe. In early life he himted, and at 

At the same time Orohardsou’s insight Westoate he became a devotee of tmuiis, 
into character, subtlety of draughtsman- for wmob ho hod on open court built. He 
ship, ^d distmotion of design made him wos also a keen angler, espedaJly wi^ the 
a fasoinating portrait painter. The more dry fly, and latterly took to gdf. Jhdoorshe 
important of his portoaits belong to the played billiard and talked with penetrating 
last three decades of his career, and durii^ insight. Apart from the poriroit of himseu 
his latest years he painted little else, in the Ufflzi, there ore otiiers by Tom 
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Oraham (seated ludf length, in I^dy 
Oichardson’s possession), by J. H. Lorimer 
(in Scottish National Portrait Gallery), and 
by his son, as well as a bronze bust by 
E. Onslow Ford [q. v. Suppl. II], which 
belongs to 3Ira. ijoseph. A cartoon portrait 
by ‘Spy’ appearedin ‘Vanity Fair ’in 1898. 
By way of memorial, a reproduction of 
Ford’s bust is to be placed by public sub- 
scription in the Tate Gallery and a plaque 
in the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Four of Orchardson’s best pictures are in 
the Tate Gallery, London, aud ho is repre- 
sented by characteiistio examples in the 
permanent collections in Gk^ow', Dundee, 
Aberdeen, and Edinburgh. The ‘ Voltaire ’ 
was inelMed in Sir. Schwabo’s gift to 
Hamburg and the larger version of ‘The 
First Cloud ’ was acquired for the art 
gallery at Sfelboume, Victoria. Sixty-eight 
pictures, illustrating every phase of his art, 
except the charcoal drawings and studies in 
which his draughtsmanship was often seen 
at its best, were brought together at the 
winter exhibition of the Boyal Academy 
in 1911. 

[Private information ; Begisters of the 
Trnsteea’ Academy! Graves’s Academy Ex- 
hibitors: Exhibition Catalogues; The Art 
of W. Q. Orohardson, by Sir W. Annstrone 
(Portfolio monograph, 1803) ; Art Aimual, 
1807, by Stanley Little; Scottish Painting, 
by J. L. Caw, 1908 ; Martin Bardie’s John 
Ppttie, 1908; The Times, 14 April 1910; 
Athenteum, S3 April 1910.] J. L. C. 

OBD, W I L LIAM MILLEB (1834—1902), 

e sician, bom on 23 Sept. 1834 at Brixton 
, was elder of the two sons of George 
Ord, F,B,C.S., of an old ^rder family, 
by his wife Harriet, daughter of Sic James 
Clark, a London merchant. After educa- 
tion at Eiug’s College scWl, where he 
distinguished himself in olassios, he entered 
the medical school of St. Thomas’s Hospital 
in 1832. There he soon came under the in- 
fluence of (Sir) John Simon [q. v. Suppl. IQ, 
surgeon at the hospital and aitenvards 
protessor of pathology. They remained 
professional and personal friends to the 
end of their days. Ord graduated M.B. at 
London University in 1867. After being 
house surgeon, surgical registrar, and 
tononstrator of anatomy at St. Thomas’ 
H^jiital, he became lecturer on zoology 
and assistant phymeian and joint lecturer 
on physiology on 8 Sept. 1870 ; he was 
dean of the medical school (1876-87) 
^ largely instmmental in its success. 
He WM physician from 1877 until 1898, 
when he was elected consulting physician. 
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Li early life Ord had joined his father 
in general practice, but already in 18G9, 
when he became M.B.O.P., bad started os 
a consultant. In 1876 he became F.B.O.P., 
and proceeded M.D. of London in 1877. 

Ord’s name is intimately connected with 
the elucidation of the disease now known 
as myxesdema. In 1873 Sir William Gull 
[q. V.] described its symptoms in a paper ‘ on 
a cretinoid state supervening in adult lile 
in women.’ In 1877, in a contribution ‘on 
myxoadema, a term proposed to be applied 
to an essential condition in the “ orotiiiuid ” 
affection occasionally observed in middle- 
aged women,’ Ord showed that tho ossential 
cause of the disease was atrophy or fibrosis 
of the thyroid gland. The iiamo myxm- 
dema wliioh has been adopted was based 
on the belief that there was an o.xoess of 
rancin in the tissues ; this, however, has 
been shown nut to bo constant through- 
out tho disease. Ord was subsequently 
chairman of the committee of the Clinical 
Society of London appointed in 1883 to 
investigate the subject o£ myxoedema 
(report issued 1888), and gave tho Bradshaw 
lecture at the Boyal Collogo of Pliysioians 
in 1898 ‘ On Myxoedema and Allied Con- 
ditions.’ He was a censor of tho college 
in 1897-8. 

Ord was a clinioal toachor of tho first 
rank, a busy consultant, and extremely 
active in medical life in London. He was 
secr'etary of the oommittoo wluoh propai’ed 
the second edition of the offieial ‘ Nomon- 
olature of Diseases ’ issued by tiro Boyal 
College of Physicians of London in 1880; 
in the following year ho was socrotary of the 
medical section of the International Medical 
Congress held in London, and in 1885 ho 
was president of the Medical Society of 
London. He was also obairman of tho 
committee of the Bo^al Medical and 
Chimrgical Society wmoh drew up the 
'Beport on the Climates and Baths of 
Great Britain ’ (vol. i. 1806 ; vol. ii. 1002). 

Failing health obliged him to give up 
practice and retire to the village of Hurst- 
bourne Tarrant near Andover in 1900. He 
died at his son’s house at Salisbury on 
14 May 1902, and was httried there in ilie 
London Bond cemetery. 

Ord married (1) in 1869 Julia, daughter 
of Joseph Bainbow of Norwood ; she died 
in 1864, leaving two daughters and one son ; 
(2) Jane, daughter of Sir James Amdell 
Toul [q. T. SiippL n]. There wore two 
daughters^ by the second marriage. 

Ord edited the ooUcoted works of Dr. 
Francis Sibson fq, v.]. He published ‘ In- 
fluence of Colloid upon Crystalline Forms 
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^Cohesion’ (1879) and ‘On somu Dis- 
orders of Nutrition related with AfTootioiia 
of the Nervous System ’ (1885), and made 
many contributions to ourront medical 
literature. He also took a keon iiitoreat in 
natural history, as may be seen in his 
oration to the Medical Society in 1894, 
entitled ‘ The Doctor’s Holiday,’ 

[St. Thomas’s Hosp. Rop. 1 002, xxxi. 340 ; 
Lancet, 1902, i. 1404; information from 
his son, W. W. Orel, M.D.] H. D. It. 

O’EBLL, MAX (pseudonym). [Sco 
Blouet, L£on Paul (1848-1903), humorous 
writer.] 

ORMEEOD, ELEANOR ANNE (1828- 
1901), economic entomologist, bom at Sod- 
bury Park, West Clloueoatorshiro, on 11 May 
1828, was youngest daughter of George 
Ormerod [q. v.] by his wife Sarah, daughter 
of John Latham, M.D. (1701-1843) [q. v.]. 
Three of her seven brothers, George Waro- 
ing. William Piers, and Edward Latham, 
are noticed separately. Of her two sisters, 
Georgiana enthusiastically co-operated in 
her work till her death on 19 Aug. 1890. 

Eleanor Ormerod was educated at homo 
in elementary subjects by her mother, 
who instilled in all her cliildron strong 
rehgiouB feeling and artistic tastes. Latin 
and modern languages, in which she became 
an adept, Eleanor studied by herself. 
She early cherished a love of flowers, showed 
unusual powers of observation, and made 
free use of her father’s library. With her 
sister Georgiana she studied painting 
under William Hunt, and boUi beoomo 
efficient artists. 

As a child Eloanor aided her brother 
William in liis botanical work, and was soon 
expert in preparing spooimons. But it 
was not, according to her own account, 
rmtil 12 March 1862, when she obtained 
a copy of Stephens’s ‘Manual of British 
Beetles,’ that she began the study of 
entomology, and laid the foundation for 
her rcscarohes into insect life. In 1868 
she actively aided the Royal Horticultural 
Society in forming a collection illustrative of 
economic entomology, and for her services 
received in 1870 the silver Flora medal. 
To the International Polytechnic Exhibi- 
tion at Moscow in 1872 she sent a collection 
of plaster models (prepared by herself) as 
well as electrotypes of plants, rmits, leaves, 
and reptiles, for which she was awarded 
silver medals and also received the gold 
medal of honour from Moscow University. 

After the death of the father, on 9 Oct. 
1873, the Ormerod family was broken up. 


Eleanor and her sister Georgiana lived 
together at Torquay, and then at Dunstor 
Lodge, Spring Grove, Islcworth, where 
they wore near Kew Gardens and in close 
touch with Sir Joseph and Lady Hooker. 
At Isloworth Mias Ormerod undertook 
a oomprohonsivo series of meteorological 
observations. Sho was the first w'oman to 
ho olcotod fcUow of tho Meteorological 
iSooioty (1878). The sisters finally removed 
to Torrington Ilouso, St. Albans, in 
iScptcmbor 1887. 

In tho spring of 1877 Miss Ormoiod issued 
tho pamphlet, ‘ Notes for Observations of 
Injurious Insects,’ which was the first of 
twonty-four ‘ Annual Reports of Observa- 
tions of Injm'ious Insoots ’ (1877-1000). 
With a view to tho preparation of these 
reports sho oorried on till her death a 
largo oorrespondenco with observers all 
over the country and in foreign lands. 
Her reports, fully illustrated, wore 
printed at her own expense and sent free 
to her correspondents and to aU pubbo 
bodies at homo and abroad that were 
intorohted in tho subjeet. A ‘ General 
Index of tho Annual Rcjmrts ’ (1877-1898) 
was compiled by Mr. Robert Newstoad, 
subsequently looturor on modioal entomo- 
logy in Liverpool University. At the some 
time Miss Ormerod was generous in advice, 
notably on inscotposts, to all corrospondonts 
who sought her oounsol. Many of those 
from abroad sho hos])itably entertained 
on their visits to this country. Sho led an 
especially useful orusodo against tho ox- 
warble lly ond tho house sparrow or ‘ avian 
rat,’ and slio showed how tlioso and other 
farm and forest, garden and orchard posts 
oould best bo rosistod. 

From 1882 to 1892 Mias Ormerod was 
consulting entomologist to tho Royol Am- 
cultural Society cl England. On tho day 
of her assuming the o/Tice (June 1882) she 
met with on acoidont at Waterloo railway 
station whioh resulted in permanent lomo- 
noBs. H er first official work was to prepare, 
with her sister, ‘ six diagrams illustrating 
some common injurious inscots, with life 
histories and methods of prevention,’ whioh 
wore issued by tho sooioty. 

Her work was inoessant, and she dooliued 
the help of a coadjutor. She greatly valued 
the co-operation in her scientific olforts of 
Professor Westwood, life president of the 
Entomological Society, of Dr. 0. V. Riley, 
entomologist of tho department of agrioul- 
Inro, U.S. A., and of Professor Huxley. With 
Huxlcjy sho sat from 1882 to 1880 on the 
committee of economic entomology ap- 
pointed by the education department, and 
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gave important advice aa to the 

ment oi the collections in the South 

Kensington and Bethnal Green Museums. 

Miss Ormerod also lectured with success. 
Krom October 1881 to June 1884 she svas 
specisd lecturer on economic entomology at 
the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester, 
delivering sis valuable lectures on insects. 
Ten lectures delivered at South Kensington 
Museum were published as * Guido to the 
Methods of Insect life’ (1884). In 1889 
she lectured at the Fanners’ Club, of which 
she was elected an honorary member. 

Miss Ormerod’s activities did not lessen 
in her last vears, although the death of 
her sister rh 1898 greatly depressed her. 
Many honours were awarded her by 
agricultuial societies in all parts of the 
world. On 14 April 1900 she was 
made hon. LL.D. of Edinburgh, being 
the firat noman to receive the honour, and 
being greeted by the vice-chancellor. Sir i 
Ludovio Grant, ‘ as the protectress of 
agriculture and the fruits of the earth, 
a beneficent Demeter of the nineteenth 
century.’ Although so energetic in public 
work. Miss Ormerod had little sympathy 
with the agitation for woman’s suffrage. 
She died at Torrington Ho^, St. Albans, 
of malignant disease of the Uver, on 19 July 
1901, and was buried at St. Albans. 

In addition to the ' Annual Reports ’ and 
' The Cohham Journals,’ ahstraots and 
summaries of meteorological observations, 
made by Miss Caroline Molcsworth, 1823- 
1830 (Stanford, 1380), she published ‘ A 
ManuM of Remedies and Means of 
Prevention for the Attacks of Insects on 
Food Crops, Forest Trees, and Fruit’ 
(1881 ; 2nd edit. 1890) j ‘ Injurious Fruit 
and Farm Insects of South Africa ’ (1889) ; 

‘ A Text Book of Agricultural Entomology, 
being a Plain Introduction to the Clarifi- 
cation of Insects and Methods of Insect Life ’ 
(1892) ; ‘ Hand Book of Insects Injurious 
to Orchard and Bush Fruits’ (1898) ; and 
several important pax^is on ox hot or 
wMble fly, all being comprised in ‘ITies 
Injurious to Stock ’ (i.e. sheep, horse, and 
ox) (1900) her latest work. 

A lifelike oil painting of Miss Ormerod 
in academia costume (1900) ha^s in 
Et^bu^h University court room. ^ the 
univetaity she presented a set of inseot 
diagrams, hand-painted by her sister 
Georgiana, and a coUection of inseot oases 
furnished by herself, besides hequea^ng 
unconditionally a snm'ofSOOOZ, This money 
has been applied to general purposes. An 
offer to the university by her executor of 
her fine worldng library, on condition that 


her bequest should be devoted to sciontifio 
objects, was refused. 

[Eleanor Ormerod, LL.D., Eoonomio Ento- 
mologist, Autobiography and Correspondence, 
edited by the present writer, with portrait and 
illustrations, 1004 ; The Times, 20 July 1001 j 
Canadian Entomologist, vol. 33, Sopt. 1001 ; 
Royal Agrio. Soe. Journal, vol. 62, 1001 ; Men 
and Women of the Time, 1899.] R. W. 

ORR, Mbs. ALEXANDRA SUTHER- 
LAND (1828-1903), biographer of Brown- 
ing, horn on 23 Deo. 1828 at St. Peters- 
burg, where her grandfather, (Sir) James 
Boniface Leighton, was court physician, 
was second daughter of Frederic Septimus 
Leighton (1800-1892), a doctor of medioine, 
by his wife Augusta Susan, daughter of 
George Augustus Nash of Ethnonton. 
Frederio Leighton, Lord Leighton [q. v. 
Suppl. I], was her only brother. She 
was named Alexandra after her god- 
mother the Empress of Russia. Tho family 
travelled much in Europe, and Alexandra 
was educated mostly abroad. Her health 
was always delicate. On account of hor 
defective sight, moat of her very consider- 
able knowledge was acquired by listening 
to books read aloud to hor. Sho married 
on? March 1857 Sutherland George Gordon 
Orr, commandant of tho 3rd regiment of 
cavalry, Hyderabad contingont, and aooom- 
panied him to India. They were there 
during the Mutiny, and Mrs. Orr had a 
narrow escape from Aurungabod, her ulti- 
mate safety being due to the fidelity of 
Sheikh Baran Buldi. Orr died on 19 June 
1858, worn out by tho sullcrings and 
privations endured in the Mutiny. He was 
gazetted captain and brevet major and 
C.B. on the day of his death. Mrs. Orr 
then rejoined her father, who, after 
sojourns in Bath and Scarborough, finally 
settled in London in 1869. 

_ Mrs. Orr’s main interests lay in art and 
literatmu, and in social intercourse with 
artists and men of letters. Already in 
the winter of 1865-6 she had met, in Paris, 
the poet Robert Browning, -with whom her 
brother was on intimate terms from early 
manhood. The poet’s ooquaintanoe with 
Mies. Orr was renewed at intervals until 
1869, when, both having fixed their residence 
in London, they beoame close friends. 
For many years he read hooks to her twice 
a week. Shortljr otter its formation in 
1881, Mrs. Orr joined the Browning Society, 
beoame a member of the committee, 
wrote notes on various difiSoult points in 
Browning’s poems, and was generous in 
money donations. The most important 
frmt of the connection was her iliummating 
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■ Handbook to tbe Works of Robert Brown- 
ing’ (1885 ; 3rd edit. 1887) ; written at the 
request of some members of tho society, 
and with the cnoouragement and help 
of the poet, the book is a kind of 
descriptive index, baaed partly on the 
historioal order and partly on ihe natoal 
classification of the various poems’ (of. 
Pref. 1886). Tho scheme of olaasifioataon 
owed something to tho suggestion of John 
Trivett Nettleship [q. v. Suppl. 11]. The 
sixth edition (1892, often reprinted) em- 
bodied Mrs. Orr’s final oorreotions. 

In 1891 Mrs. Orr published her ivcH- 
planned ‘ Life and Letters of Robert Brown- 
ing,’ largely based on material supplied by 
Browning’s sister. Sinoe 1891 new letters 
of the poet have come to light, but Mrs. 
Orr’s biography retains tho vaJiio duo to 
personal knowledge and judgment. A now 
e^tion, revised and in part rewritten by (Sir) 
Frederic G. Kenyon, was published in 1908. 
Mjb. Orr’s estimate of Browning’s reb'gious 
opinions gave rise to discussion, and she 
answered her critics in an article in tho 
‘ Contemporary Review ’ (Deo. 1801). To 
that and other porioclioals Mrs. Orr oon- 
Mbuted occasioiml ortiolcs on art and 
literature, as well as on ' Women’s Suf- 
frage,’ of which she was a strong opponent. 

After her father’s death in 1892 Mrs. 
Orr continued to live in the house which 
he liad occupied, 11 Kensington Park 
Gardens, until her death on 23 Aug. 1003. 
She was buried in Looksbrook oomotory, 
Bath, beside her parents. 

Her portrait os a young widow was 
minted by her brother Prodoric (Lord) 
Leighton in 1860. It was exhibited at tho 
Royfd Academy in 1861. Leighton wrote 
that it was more admired than anything else. 
It is now at Leighton House, Kensington. 
There is a reproduction in Mrs. Russell 
Barrington’s ‘ Life and Letters of Fredeiio 
Leighton,’ 1906, vol. ii. Another portrait, 
painted by Leighton about 1889, is in 
the possession of Mrs. On’s sister, Mrs. 
Augusta Matthews. They are both &e 
pictures of a beautiful woman. 

[The Times, 26 and 31 Aug. 1903 ; Mrs. Bussell 
Banington, Life, Letters and Work of Frederic 
Leighton, 2 vols. 1906 ; private information.] 

F. L. 

OSBORIIE, WALTER FREDERICK 
(1869-1903), minter, was tho son of William 
Osborne, R.H.A., a popular painter of 
animals, by Anne Woods, his wife. He was 
bom in 1869 at 6 CasUewood Avenue, Rath- 
mines, Dublin, which was his homo lor the 
whole of his life. His general education 
was acquired at Rathmines school, under 


the Rev. 0. W. Benson. Bis first training 
in art was obtained in the schools of the 
Royal Bibomian Academy, where he won 
the Albert prize in 1880 with ‘A Glade 
in the Phoenix Park.’ Li 1881, and 
again in 1882, he won tho Taylor scholar- 
ship of 601. per annum, given by the Royal 
Dublin Sooioty, the chief reward open only 
to art studeuts of Irish birth. With the 
lielp of this Boholarsliip ho proceeded to 
Antwerp, whore ho studied for two years 
under Verlat. On liis return home he set 
himself to paint, in water-colour, pastel, 
and oil, tho life of tlie English and Irish 
fields and streets. He spout his summers 
in tho rural parts of England, in Sussex, 
Berksliire, Warwickshire, Norfolk, and other 
distriots where subjects unspoiled by com- 
merce, and farmhouses ready to accept a 
‘paying guest,’ were to bo found. These 
scenes he painted with sincerity, delicacy, 
and truth, and his pictvues soon became 
widely popular, especially among artiste. 
Ho painted, too, in Brittany, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Quimpor, while lus pictures 
of street life in Dublin helped to increase 
Ms reputation. He was a regular contribu- 
tor to tho exhibitions of tho Royal Hibernian 
Academy and of tho Royal Academy 
(1886-1003), his contributions to the latter 
being chiefly portraits. In 1896 he and the 
writer of this artido made a tour in Spain, 
where he found subjeote for several 
excellent drawings in water-colour and 
skotchoH in oil._ A year later ho travelled 
in Holland with the same companion 
and painted canal scenes in Amstei'dam. 
During the lost ten years of Iris life 
he was much sought after as a portrait 
painter, a form of art lor which he showed 
a romarltable gift. Among his sitters were 
Lord Houghton, now morquess of Crewe, 
K.G., Lord Ashbourne, Lora Powersoourt, 
K.F., Sir Thomas Moflett, Serjeant Jellett, 
(ho duke of Aboroom, K.G., Sir Frederick 
Folkiner, Sir Walter .^■mstrong, and many 
ladies. The portrait of the duke of Aber- 
com, a full length in a dulce’s parliamentary 
robes, was left unfinished at tho paiater’s 
death. It is in the Masonic Hall, Dublin. 
Ih 1900 Osborne was ofiorod imighthood in 
recognition of his distinction as a painter. 
He was elected an associate of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy in 1883, and a roll 
member in 1886. He was delightful in every 
relation of life and enjoyed ^eat popularity 
with all his friends. 'To hm powers as on 
artist he added those which go with a 
vigorous, athletic body, and had fate made 
him a professional cricketer, he would 
probably have acquired fame as a bowler. 
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He died at 5 Castlewood Avenue, Rath" 
mines, Dublin, on 24 April 1003, of double 
pneumonia, and vas buried in_ Mount 
Jerome cemetery. He was unmarried, and 
left considerable savings behind him. 

The National Gallery of Leland owns four 
of his subject picturea in oil : ‘ The Lustre 
Jug,’ a cottage interior with children ; 
‘ A Galway Cottage ’ ; * In County Dublin 
and ‘ A Cottage Garden ’ ; also two water- 
colour drawings, ‘ The Dolls’ School ’ and 
‘ The Hou«e-buildera ’ j as well as many 
pencil drawings. ‘Life in the Streets: 
Hard Times’ (R.A. 1902) was bought by the 
Chantrey bequest, ffis own portrait by him- 
self hMgs in the collection of Irish national 
portraits, with his portraits in chalk and 
pencil of Miss Margaret Stokes and Thomas 
Henry Burke [q.v.], the under-secretary to 
the lord-heutcnant. 

[Peisonal knowledge.] W. A. 

O'SHEA, JOHN AUGUSTUS (1839- 
1905), Irish journalist, born on 24 June 
1839 at Nenagh, co. Tipperary, was son of 
John O’Shea, a well-known journalist in the 
south of Ireland, who was long cormeoted 
with the ‘Clonmel (afterwards Nenagh) 
Guardian,’ and published a volume of poems 
entitled ‘ Nenagh Minstrelsy ’ (Nenagh, 
1838). After receiving his elementary edu- 
cation in his native town, O'Shea was sent 
on 31 Oct. 1856 to the Catholic University 
then recently established in Dublin undor 
the direction of John Henry (afterwards 
cardinal) Newman. In his ‘Roundabout Re- 
coUections ’ O’Shea has given on account of 
his residence at the university, with sketches 
of its rector, professors, and fellow students. 
In 1859 O'Shea migrated to London, 
and sought work as a journalist. His love 
of adventure led him to become a special 
correspondent. In 1860 he represented an 
American journal at the siege of Ancona, 
defended by tho papal troops, and he 
described part of the Austro-I^aian war. 
Settling in Paris, he acted for somo time 
as a correspondent of tho ‘ Irishman ’ 
newspaper, then conducted by Richaixl 
Kgott [q.v.]. Eor this paper, and for tho 
‘Shamrock,’ a small magazine owned by 
the same proprietor, O’Shea wrote many 
of his best stories and sketches, especially 
the ‘Memoirs of a White Cravat ’ Q868). H& 
usual signature was ‘ The l^h Bohemian.’ 
b 1869 he joined the staff of the I/>ndon 
Standard,’ and for many years was 
one of its most active special corre- 
spondents. In his ‘ Iron-Bound City ’ (1886), 
perhap the beat of his books, he gives a 
graphic account of his adventures during 


the Eranoo-German war. He was in Paris 
through the siogo. His subsequent services 
to the ‘ Standard ’ included reports of the 
Carlist war, of the coronation of the king of 
Norway, and of the famino in Bengol. Many 
of his articles were repubUshod in inde- 
pendent books. Ho left the ‘Standard ’ after 
twenty -five years association. Henceforth he 
wrote occasional articles in various English 
and Irish papers, including the ‘ Ereeman’s 
Journal’ and ‘Evening Telegraph’ of 
Dublin. He was long a regular member 
of the staff of the ‘ Univorso,’ on Irish 
cathoho paper published in London. 
Keenly interested in bis native country 
he was a prominent member of Irish 
literary sooieties and a frequent lecturer. 
An attack of paralysis disabled liim in his 
last years, and a fund was raised by tho 
Irish Literary Soeioty of London to re- 
lieve his wants. He died at his home in 
Jeffreys Road, Clapham, on 13 IV^ch 1905, 
and was buried m St. Mary’s cemetery, 
Kensal Green. He was trvice married, 
his second wife and a daughter surviving 
him. 

O’Shea’s admirable sense of style, his 
dash and wit, distinguieh his writing and 
suggest a touch of Lever’s spirit. He was a 
witty conversationalist and raconteur and 
an admirable public speaker. His chief 
publications are : I. ‘ Loaves from tho Life 
of a Special Correspondont,’ 2 vols. 1886. 
2. ‘ An Iron-Bound City, or Eive Montlis 
of Peril and Privation,’ 2 vols. 1880. 3. 
‘Romantic Spain: a Record of Personal 
Experience,’ 2 vols. 1887. 4 ‘Military 
Mosaics: a Set of Tales,’ 1888. 6. ‘ Mated 

from the Morgue; a Tale of tho Second 
Empire,’ 1889. 6. ‘Brave Men in AcUon’ 
(in collaboration rvith 8. J. MoKonna), 
1890 ; new edit. 1899. 7. ‘ Roundabout 
Recollections,’ 2 vols. 1892. 

[Men and Women of tho Time, 1899 ; 
Freeman’s Journal, and The Times, 14 Moicli 
1906 ; Brit. Mus, Cat. ; Bog. of Catholic 
University, Dublin; O’Donoghue’s Poets of 
Ireland ; works mentioned in text ; peisonal 
knowledge.] D. J. O’D. 

O’SHEA, TOLLIAM HENRY (1840- 
1905), Irish politician, born in 1840, was only 
son of Henry O’Shea of Dublin by his wife 
Catharine, daughter of Edward Craneaoh 
Quinlan of Rosana, oo. Tipperary. His 
parents were Roman oatholios. Educated 
at St. Mary’s College, Oscott, and at Trinity 
College, Dublin, he entered tho 18th hussars 
as oomet in 1868, retiring as captain 
in 1862. On 24 Jan. 1867 he married 
Katharine, sixth and youngest daughter 
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of the Rev. Sir John Page Wood, second 
baronet, of Rivenhall Place, Essex, and 
sister of Sir Evelyn Wood. In 1880 
O’Shea was introduced by The O’Gor- 
mon Mahon [q. v.] to Parnell, who shortly 
afterwards made the aoquaintanoo of Mrs. 
O’Shea. Suspicions of an undesirable 
intimacy between them caused O’Shea 
in 1881 to ohallengo Parnell to a duel. 
His fears however were allayed by his wife. 
Meanwhile in April 1880 O’Shea had boon 
elected M.P. for county Clare, professedly as 
a home ruler. But liis friendly relations 
with prominent English liberals caused him 
to be (hstrusted as a ‘w’hig’ by more 
thorough-going nationalists. In Oot. 1881 
the Iriw Land League agitation rcaolicd a 
climax in the impnsonment of Parnell and 
others as ‘ suspects ’ in Kilmainham gaol, and 
in April 1882 O’Shea, at Poruell’s request, 
interviewed, on his behalf, Gladstone, Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, and other leading mem- 
bers of the government, arranging what has 
sinoe been called the ‘ ICHmainhom Treaty.’ 
The basis of the ‘ treaty ’ was an undertaking 
on ParneU’s part, if and when released, 
to discourage lawlessness in Ireland in 
return for the promise of o government bill 
which would stop tho eviction of Irish 
peasants for arrears of rent. This arrange- 
ment was opposed by William Edward 
Porster, the Irish sooretory, who resigned 
in oonsequenoo, and it ultimately broke 
down. In 1884 O’Shea tried without sucecss 
to arrange with Mr. Chamberlain a more 
workable oompromiso between the govern- 
ment oud Parnell, with whom O’Shea’s sooial 
relations remained close. 

At the general election in Nov. 1886 
O’Shea stood as a liberal without sucecss 
for the Exchange division of Liverpool. Al- 
most immediatoly afterwards, in Eob, 1886, 
he was nominated by Parnell for Galway, 
where a vooanoy oeoiured through tno 
retirement of Mr. T. P. O’Connor, who, 
having been elected for both Galway and 
the Scotland division of Liverpool, had 
decided to represent tho latter oonstituenoy. 
O’Shea had not gained in popularity with 
advanced nationaJists, and his nomination 
was strongly closed by Wh J. 0. Biggar 
and Mr. E M. fiealy, who hurried to Galway 
and nominated M. A. Ljmoh, a local man, 
in opposition. Biggar telegraphed to Par- 
nell ' The O’Sheas will be your ruin,’ and 
in speeohes to tho people did not oonceal 
his belief that Mrs. O’Shea was ParnoU’s 
mistress. _ Parnell also went to Galway 
and he quickly re-established his authority. 
O’Shea’s rejeotion, he doolared, would bo 
a blow at his own power, which would 


imperil tho ohauoes of home rule. O’Shea 
was elected by an overwhelming majority 
(942 to 64), but he gave no pledges on the 
homo rule question. Ho did not vote on 
the second rooding of Gladstone’s first 
homo rule bill on 7 Juno 1886, and next 
day announced his retirement from the re- 
presentation of Galway. In 1889 ho filed 
a petition for divorce on the ground of 
his wife’s adultery with Parnell. The ease 
was tried on 16 Nov. 1890. There was 
no dofonco, and a ‘ decree nisi ’ was granted 
on 17 Nov. On 26 Juno 1891 Parnell 
married Mrs. O’Shea. O’Shea lived during 
his latter years at Brighton, whore he died 
on 22 April 1005. lie had issue one son 
and two daughters. 

prhe Times, and the Iribli Times, 26 Apiil 
1005 ; O’Brien’s Life of ParneU, 1808 ; Annual 
Rogislor 1882; Paul’s Modern England, 
vol. V. 1004 ; Lucy, Diary of tho Gladstono 
Pariiamont, 1880-6, 1880.] S. E. P. 

OSLER, ABRAHAM EOLLETT (1808- 
1903), meteorologist, bom on 22 March 1808 
in Birmingham, where his father was a 
glass manulaoturcr, was eldest son of 
Thomas Osier by his wife Eanny Eollott. 
From 1810 to 1824 ho was at Hazelwood 
school, near Birmingham, which was kept by 
Thomas Wright Hill [q. v.]. On leaving 
school in 1824 Osier became assistant to his 
father. In 1831 tho business oome imder 
his sole management, and through his 
eimrgy and ability he greatly developed it. 

Osier was early interestedlin meteorology. 
In 1836 tho council of tho Birmingham 
Philosophical Institute purchased a set of 
snob motcorologioal instruments os wore 
timn in use. Osier perceived the need of 
appliances wliich should give continuous 
records of atmoapherio ohangos. Ho 
therefore set himself to contrive a 
novel self-recording pressure-plate ane- 
mometer, and a self-recording rain-gauge. 
The first anemometer and roin-gauge 
was mode by Osier in 1836, and erected 
at the Philosophical Institution, Oamion 
Street, Birmingham. A dosoription of 
its work, illustrated with records obtained 
from it, was published iu tho annual report 
of the Institution for 1836. Osier’s self- 
rooording anemometer received the varying 
wind pressure on a plate of known area, 
supported on springs and kept at right 
angles to the dirootion of the wind by 
means of a vane. The degree to which 
this plate was pressed hook upon the 
springs by each gust of wind was registered, 
in pounds avoirdupois per square foot, 
by a pencil on a sheet of paper graduated 
in hours and moved forward at a uniform 
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rate by means of a clock. On the same 
sheet the direction of the ivind was recorded. 
This was done by means of a vane, aaid 
its movements were conveyed, _ by an 
ingenioua contrivance, to a pencil which 
moved transversely upon a scale of hori- 
zontal lines representme the points of the 
compass. The curve thus drawn gave a 
continuous record of the direction of the 
wind. The rainfall was also recorded 
on the same paper. The rain was collected 
in a funnel, the top of which had a known 
area, and flowed into a vessel supported on 
a bent lever with a counterbalancing weight ; 
the accumulating w ater caused the vessel to 
descend, and tlds movement was registered 
by a pencil, which produced a line on a 
part of the paper that was ruled with a 
scale of fractions of an inch. When the 
limit of the capacity of the counterbalanced 
vessel was reached, it discharged its contents 
automatically, and the pencil returned 
to the zero line. 

The importance to meteorological observa- 
tion of Osier’s invention was at once recog- 
nis^, and his pressure-plate anemometer 
w as soon instaUcri at Oreenw ich observatory 
(1841). the EoyaJ Exchange, London, at 
PljTuouth, Inverness, and Liverpool. Osier 
read a paper m 1837 before the British 
Association describing his instruments. 
To Dr. Robinson’s cup anemometer for 
meoKuring the horizontal motion of the air 
Osier subsequently applied his own self- 
recording methods, thus obtaining records 
of mean hourly velocities as well as total 
mileage of the wind. Later the curves 
of pressure, direction, velocity, and rainfall 
in connection with time were recorded on 
the same sheet of paper. 

As ho explained in papers read before 
the British Association at Birmingham in 
1839 and at Glasgow in 1840, Osier at the 
request and expense of the association 
soon developed his graphic contrivances. 
His self-recording methods soon came into 
very general use. 

By means of another series of monthly, 
quarterly, and annual and mean diurnal 
wmd curves, he illustrated the average 
distribution of winds durum each part of 
the day, and for the cUmrent seasons. 
Mean diurnal wind velocity curves were 
made to run parallel to the mean diunial 
temperature curve, and on reducing the two 
maxima and minima to the same values 
they proved almost identical. Sir David 
Brewster [q. v.], who came independently 
to the same conclusion in 1840, paid high 
tribute to Osier’s labours, and described 
his results respecting the pWomena and 


laws of the ^vind ‘as more important than 
any which have been obtained since 
meteorology became one of the physical 
sciences.’ Osier persistently urged a more 
scientific and methodical study of meteor- 
ology by the establishment of observatories 
in different latitudes. To the British 
Association at Birmingham in 1806 he 
described ‘ the horary and dimmal varia- 
tions in the direction and motion of the 
air’ in the light of a minute comparison 
of his observations at Wrottesley, Liverpool, 
and Birmingham. Osier in further researches 
showed the relation of atmospheric dis- 
turbances to the great trade winds, and the 
effect of the earth’s rotation in inducing 
eastern and western velocities in the 
northerly and southerly winds. Many 
other papers on his anemometer and on 
his meteorological investigations were 
printed in the reports of the association. 
He communicated his lost paper to the 
meeting at Birmingham in 1886, the subject 
beiug ‘ The Normtd Form of Clouds.’ 

Otiier interests occupied Osier’s energies. 
After delivering three lectures on ohrono- 
metry and its history at the Birmingham 
Philosophical Institution (Jan. 1842) ho 
collected funds and sot up a standard clock 
for Birmingham in front of the Institu- 
tion, and on the roof equipped a transit 
instrument and an ostronomical clock. 
Subsequently he altered the clock from 
Birmingham to Greenwich time, to which 
the other public clocks in Birmingham 
were gradually adjusted. In 1883 he 
presented to Birmingham a clock and bells, 
of the same size and model as those at 
the Law Courts in London, to be placed in 
the clock tower of the newly built municipal 
buildings. Craniometry also attracted 
Osier’s attention; he devised and cou- 
struoted a complete and aoourato instrument 
for brain measurements, which gave fuU- 
sized diagrams of the exact form of the 
skull. 

Osier was made F.B.S. in 1865. He 
retired from busmess in 1876, devoting 
himself thenceforth entirely to scientific 
pursuits. Among many speculative papers 
was an attempt to account for the dis- 
tribution of sea and land on the earth’s 
surface by a theory that the eartii had once 
two satellites, one of which returned to it 
within geological time. He generously sup- 
ported scientific and literary institutions 
in Birmingham. His benefactions, always 
anonymous, included 76001. to the Bir- 
mingham and Midland Institute and 
10,0001. for the purposes of Birmingham 
University. 
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Oaler died at South Bank, Edgbaston, 
on 26 April 1903, and was buried at Bir- 
mingham. He married in 1832 Mary, 
daughter of Thomas Clark, a Birmingham 
merchant and manufacturer, and had issue 
eight oMdren, of whom throe survived him. 
A daughter Fanny was married to William 
James Bussell fq- v. Suppl. 11]. A portrait 
painted in 1863 by W. T. Roden is in the 
possession of his son, H. F. Oslor, oi Buroot 
Giango, Bromsgrove. 

[The Times, 28 April 1903 ; Proo. Roy. 
Soo. vol. 7fl, 1005 i personal knowludgo.] 

P. IS. D. 

O’SULLIVAN, CORNTSLIUS (1841- 
1907), brewers’ ohomist, born at Bandon, 
CO. dork, on 20 Deo. 1841, was son of James 
O’Sullivan, a merchant of that town, by 
his wife Elizabeth Morgan. His only sitr- 
viving brother, James O’Sullivan, bcoamo 
head of the ohomioal laboratory of Messrs. 
Bass, BatolifC and Gretton, Burtou-on- 
Trent. 

Cornelius, after attending a private sehool 
in Bandon known as ‘ Denny Holland’s ’ 
and the Cavendish school there, wont to 
evening soience classes in the town hold 
under the auspicoa of the fioionoo and Art 
Department, winning in Soptombor 1803 
a scholarship at the Royal School of Mines, i 
London. On the completion of tho pro- 
scribed three years’ course of study ho jomed 
the teaching staff of tho Royal College of 
Chemistry, London, as a studont ossistanl 
under Prof. A. W. von Hofmann, who 
recognised O’lSuUivan’s proraiso, and on 
becoming professor of ohemistry at Berlin 
in 1806 mode O’Sullivan his private 
assistant. A yoar lator tho professor’s 
influence socuim him tho post of assistant 
brewer and ohemist to Messrs. Bass & Oo., 
Burton-on-Trent. In that capacity ho 
applied his ohomioal knowledgo and apU- 
tuM for original rcsoaroh to the soientifle 
and practical issues of brewing. Ultimately 
he became head of the soioutific and ana- 
lytical stafi of Messrs. Boss & Co., holding 
the appointment till his death. 

Pasteur’s researohes on fermentative 
action gave O’Snllivan his cue in his 
earliest investigation. He embodied his 
oontiibutionB to the technology of brewing 
in a series of papers on physiological and 
spiled chemistry communioated to the 
Cnamical Society. Of these tho chief are : 

‘ On the Transformation Products of 
Starch’ (1872 and 1879); ‘On Maltose’ 
(1876); ‘ On the Aotion of Malt Extract on 
Starch ’ (1876) ; ‘ Presence of RaiHnose in 
Barley’ (1886); ‘Researches on tho Gums 
of the Arabin Group ’ (1884 and 1891) ; 


invertaso : a Contribution to tho History 
of an Enzyme ’ (wif h F. W. Tompson, 1890) ; 
and (with A. L. Rtorn) ‘The Identity of 
Dextrose from DiJTcrent Sources, with 
Special Reference to the Cupric Oxide 
Reducing Power’ (1896). His name is 
especially associated Avith tho delicate re- 
search which ro-cstablLshod and elucidated 
tho distinot charootcr of maltose, a sugar 
produced by the action of diastase on 
starch. O’HuIlivon described in detail 
the properties of this substanoo, therein 
oonflrming oarlicr but praclioally forgotten 
observations (soo Encycto. JSrti. 11th edit., 
art. Browing). Ho was elected a follow of 
tho Chemical Society in 1876, served on 
tho council 1882-5, and was awarded tho 
Longstad modal in 1884 for liis resoarchos 
on tho ohoinistry of the carholiydrafos 
(boo romaika by W. H. Pbbkin, F.R.S., 
Anniversary Address, C/tem. iSbe. Trans. 
voL xlv.). In 1885 be was dooted F.R.S. 
An original member of the Inntitute of 
Ohemistry, IhcSooiotyof Ohomioal Industry, 
and tho Institvite of Browing, ho served on 
tho council of each. 

Ho died at his roaidonoo, 148 High Street, 
Bur(on-on-Trenl, on 8 Jan. 1007, and was 
buried near Bandon. lie mairied in 
1871 Editho, daughter of Joseph Nadin 
of Barrow Hall, near Derby, and hod issuo 
tlnoo sons (one died in oorly youth) and 
I one daughter. 

i [Joum. Inst. Browing, vol. xiii. ; Froc. Inst. 
ChomiBlry, 1007, part ii., and Presidential 
Address, ibid. ; Memorial Lectures, Chem. 
Boo., p. 692 ; Nature, vol. Ixxv. ; Analyst, 
voL xxxii. ; Journ. Soo. Chom. Industry, 
voL XX vi.; Tho Times, 0 Jon. 1007; private 
information.] 1'. E. J. 

OTT^, ELISE (1818-1903), scholar 
and historian, was Wn at Copenhagen 
on 30 Soptombor 1818, of a Daniw fatW 
and on English mother. In 1820 her 
parents wont to Santa Cruz, in the Danish 
West Lidios, whore hor father died, llor 
motto returned to Ooponhagon, where she 
met tho English philologist, Bonjamin 
Thorpe [q. v.], while he was studying Anglo- 
Saxon under Bask in Denmark, and married 
him. Elise aooompanied her mother and 
slop-falhor to Engtod. From her step- 
fatto Elise Ott6 rcodved on extraordinary 
education, and at a very tender i^e knew so 
mnoh Anglo-Saxon and lodaudio as to be 
able to help Thorpe in his grauuuatical work. 
Bjs lyraimy, however, became more than 
she could bear, and in 1840 she went to 
Boston, U.S.A., to seoure her independence. 
Here hor mind turned from grammsa: to 
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Boienoe, and alie studied pliyaology at 
HatvattL Later on she travelled mucn m 
Europe, and then resumed her life with 
her step-father, whom she helped in bis 
version of the ‘Eddu of Saantmd.’ But 
tbo bondage was again found intolerablej 
and in 1849 Elise Otta escaped to 
St. Andrews, where she worked at 
scientific translations for the use of Dr. 
George Edward Day [q. v.]i Ghandoa 
professor of anatomy and medioine. w 
1883 she went to te^e with Day and his 
wife at Torquay, and in. 1872, after Day’s 
death, made London, her home. Hero, 
for years, she carried on an active literary 
career, writing largely for seaentiflo 
periodhcafe. In 1874 she published a 
‘ffistory of Scandinavia,’ whioh is her 
most durable work; she compiled grammars 
of Danish and of Swedish, and issued 
translations of standard works by De 
Qnatrefagea, R. Pauli, and others. Her 
translation of Pauli’s ‘Old England ’ (1861) 
was dedicated to her step-father, Thorpe. 
Miss Ott8 was one of the most learned 
women of her time, especially iir philology 
and physical science, but she never acquired 
ease in literary expression. She lived 
wholly in the pursuit of knowledge, oven 
in extreme old age, when rendered inaotwe 
and tortured by neuralgia. She died at 
Richmond on 20 Deo. 1903, in her eighty- 
sixth year. 

[Personal knowledge ; Athenieuin, 2 Jon. 
(by the present writer) and 16 Jan. (by Miss 
Day), Itibl.] E. Q. 

OUIDA (pseudonym). [See Ds u 
Eudis, MXutE Louisn (1839-1908), 
novelist.] 

OVERTOH, JOHN HENRY (1835- 
1903), canon of Peterborough and ohuroh 
historian, horn at Lonth, Lincolnshire, 
on 4 Jan. 183S, was only son of Eroiicis 
Overton, surgeon, of Louth, a man of 
learning and oi studious haUts, hy his wife 
Helen fliartha, daughter of Major John 
Booth, of Louth. Educated first (1842-6) 
ot the Louth grammar school, and next at 
a private school at leleham, Middlesex, 
under the Rev. John Buckland, Overton 
went to Rugby in Eeh. 1849, and thence 
obtained an open scholarship at Lincoln 
College, Oxford. He was placed in the 
first class in Clascal moderations in 1855 
and in the third class in ^al olossioal 
school in 1867, was captain of his college 
boat club, rowed stroke of its ‘ eight,’ was a 
cricketer and tbronghout his life retained a 
keen interest in the game, and in ^ later 
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years was addicted to golf. He graduated 
B.A. in 1868, and proceeded M.A. in 
1860. In 1858 he was ordained to the 
curacy of Qnedgeley, G]ouce.storslure, and 
in 18G0 was presented by J. L. Eytche, 
a friend of liis father, to the vicarage of 
L^boume, Linoolnshire. While there he 
took pupils and studied English church 
history, specially duiing the eighteenth 
oentury. In 1878, in oonjunction with 
Ms college friend, Charles John Abbey, 
rector of Cheokendon, Oxiordsliiro, he 
published ‘The Engli^ Clmrch in the 
Eighteenth Century,’ 2 vols., which was 
designed as a review of ‘ different features 
in the religion and ohurch history of 
England’ during that period rather than 
as ‘ a regular history ’ {Preface to second 
editicn) ; it was well received and ranks 
high among English ohurch histoiics ; a 
second end abridged odition in one volume 
was published in 1887. Overton was ocJ- 
lated to a prebend in Lincoln cathedral by 
Bishop Christophor Wordsworth [q, v.) in 
1879, and in 1883, on Gladstone’s rcoom- 
inen^tion, was presented by tho crown to 
the rectory of Bpworth, Linoolnsliire, the 
birthplace of Jolm Wesley fq. v.], in whoso 
career he took a waam interest IVhile at 
Bpworth he was rural dean of Axhohna 
In 1889 he wasraade hon. D.D. of Edinburgh 
University. Erom 1892 to 1808 he was 
proctor for the clergy in cojivooaiion, and 
took an active part in its proooodings, 
speaking with weight and judgment. Li 
1898 he was presented by the dean and 
chapter of Lincoln to the rectory of Gumloy, 
near Market Haiborough, and represented 
the chapter in convocation, lie was a fre- 
quent and popular spealcor at church con- 
gresses. In 1 001 he was a select preacher at 
Oxford, and from 1002 Birkbcck leoturor at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Early in 1003 
Dr. Carr Glyn, the bishop of Potorborough, 
made him a residentiary canon of lus 
cathedral ; he was installed on 12 Bob., and 
as the oanoury was of small value, ho retained 
his rectory. He kept one period of resid- 
ence at Poterboroupi, but did not live to 
inhabit his prebendal house, for ho died al 
Gumloy rectory pn 17 Sept, of that year. 
He was buried in the ohurdliyard of the 
parish ohuroh of Skidbrook near Louth, 
where many of his family hod been interred. 
A high churohman and a momba' of the 
English Ohmuh Union, he appreciated the 
TOints of view of those who differed from 
him. He was an excellent parish priest, 
and was courteous, good-tempered, and 
humorous. 

On 17 July 1862 Overton married 
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Marianne Lndlanij daughter of John Allott a suigoon of that town, by Ann, youngest 
of Hague Hall, Yorhsliiro, and rector of daughter of , Hugh Evans of Eronfolen 
Maltby, Lincolnshire; she survived him with and Esgairgoiliog, near Machynlleth. His 
one daughter. As memorials of Overton a brothers died unmarried in early manhood, 
brass tablet was placed in Epworth parish Educated at Butlun grammar school, 
church by the parisliioners, a stained glass whore ho showed much precocity (HABEmi 
window and a roredos in Shidbrook church, Tuomas, Father and 8(m,jp. CO), he matriou- 
and a two-light window in the chapter-house latod from Jesus College, Oxford, on 22 Nov. 
of T.innnln ^tliedral. 1838 ; was scholar from 1839 to 1846 ; gradu- 

As an liistorian and biographer Overton atod B.A. in 1842 with a third class in 
showed much insight both into general olassical finals, prooeeding M.A. in 1846, 
tendencies and into personal character ; and B.D. in 1862 (Eostbu, Al. Oxm.). He 
was weU-read, careful, fair in judgment, was fellow of his college from 1846 till 1864, 

and pleasing in style. The arrangement and public examiner in law and modern 

of his historical work is 2 iot miilormly history in 1869-60. 

satMactory ; ho was apt to injure his Though he was ordained by Br. Bothell, 

representation of a movement in thonglit bishop of Bangor, in 1843, and served a 
or action by excess ot biograpliical detail, curacy till 1846 at Tromoirchion, ho held 
Besides his share in the joint work witli no preferment, doming under the influence 
Abbey noticed above, he published ; 1. of the Traetarions, he maintained on ocea- 

‘ William Low, Nonjuror and Mystic,’ 1881. sionol correspondonco mth Newman long 
2. ‘ Life in the IDiiglish Ohureh, 1600-1714,’ after the latter seceded to Borne. In 
1886. 3. ‘ The Evangelical Bevival in the 1847 Owen edited, for the Anglo-Oatholie 

Eighteenth Oentiu-y ’ in Bp. Creighton’s Library, John Johnson’s work on ‘ The IJn- 
‘ Epoolis of Churoh History,’ 1 886. 4. ‘ life bloody Saoriilce,’ which had been first issued 
of Christopher Wordsworth, Bp. of Lin- in 1714. He reached the view that estab- 
coln,’ with Miss Wordsworth, 1888, 1800. lishmont and endowment were all hut fatal 
6. ‘ John Hamiah, a Clerical Study,’ 1890. to the 'catholic ’character of the Church of 
6. ‘ John Wesley,’ iir ‘ Loaders of Beligion’ England, and in 1893 ho joined a few other 
series, 1891. 7. ‘ The English Churoh in Welsh clergymen in discussing such pro- 
the Nineteenth Oontury,’ 1894. 8. ‘ The posed legislation as would restore to tlie 

Church in England,’ 2 vols., in Ditohfiold’s church her independent liberty in tho 
‘ National Churches,’ 1807. 9. ‘ Tho appointment of bishops and secure some 

Anghcon Revival ’ m the ‘ Victorian Era ’ voice to the parochial loity. 
series, 1897. 10. An edition of Law’s in 1864, owing to an allegation of im- 

‘ Serious Call ’ in the ' English Theological morality, he was called upon to resign Ids 
library,’ 1898. 11. ‘ The Nonjurors, their fellowship. He was at that time probably 

lives, &o.,’ 1902. 12. ‘ Some Post- the most learned soholar on tho foundation. 

Eeformotion Saints,’ 1906, posthumous. Ho shortly afterwards retired to Bronypaig, 
13. At his death he left unfinished ‘A Barmouth, in which district ho owned cou- 
History of the English Church from the sidorable property. There ho died unmarriod 
Accession of George I to tho End of the on6 April 1002, and was buried at lianaber. 
Eighteenth Century,’ a volume for the Owen’s original works wore: 1. ‘An 
‘ History of the English Churoh ’ edited by Bitroduotion to tho Study of Dogmatic 
Dean Stephens [(i.v. Suppl. II] and William Theology,’ 1868 ; 2nd edit. 1887. 2. ‘The 
Hunt ; the book was edited and completed Pilgrimage to Romo : a Poem,’ Oxford, 
by the Rev. Erederio Rolton in 1900. 1863. 3. ‘ Sanotorale Catholioum, or Book 
He contributed many memoirs of divines of Saints,’ 1880 : ‘ a sort of AngUcon canon 
to this Dictionary, and wrote for the of saints, especial^ strong in local British 
‘ Dictionary of Hymnology,’ the ‘ Churoh saints.’ 4. ‘ An Essay on the Communion 
Quarterly Review,’ and other periodicals. of Saints, together with on Examination 
[Private information ; Tho Times, 19 Sept, of tho Cultus Sanctorum,’ 1881 ; nearly tho 
1903 ; Guardian, 23 Sept. 1003 ; obituary whole issue perished in a fire at the pub- 
notioes in Northampton Mercury, the Peter- Ushers, 6. * mstitutea of Canon Law,’ 1884, 
borough ond other local papers,] W. H, written at the instonoe of Dr. Walt® Kerr 

OVERTOUN, first B abon, [SoeWiDCrii, Hamilton, hishra of Salisbury. 0. ‘The 
John Oampbiiij:, (1843-1908), Sootti^ phil- Kymry: their Origin, History, and Inter- 
ont hropi st.] natioiutl Relations,’ Carmarthen, 1891. 

OWEN, ROBERT i(1820-1902), thoo- ppiie Times, 10 April 1902; T. B. Roberts, 
logian, bom at Ddlgelly, Merionethshire, on Diet, of Eminent Welshmen, 1907, p. 388; 
13 May 1820, was tiiird son of David Owen, Brit, Mm. Oat.] D- Lt, T. 




PAGE, H. A. (pseudonym). [See J^r, 
Alexahseb Hat (1837-1905), author.] 

PAGET, ERAEOIS (18S1-1911), bishop 
of Oxford, second son of Sir James Paget, 
first baronet [ij. v. Suppl. I], surgeon, was 
bom on 20 March 1851 at St, Bartholomew s 
Hospital, E.C., in his father’s official re- 
sidence as warden (of. Stephen Paget, 
Memoirs and Letters of Sir James Paget, 
p. 127). His mother was Lydia, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. Henry North, and 
his brothers are Sir John Rahere Paget, 
K.C., Dr. Henry Luke Paget, bishop 
suffragan of Stepney, and Stephen Paget, 
P.R.C.S. He was educated first at St. Mary- 
lebone and All Souls’ grammar sohool, 
and then at Shrewsbury under Benjamin 
Hall Kennedy [ 4 . v.] and Henry White- 
head Moss, contributing elegant Latin 
verse to ' Sabrinte Corolla.’ He was elected 
to a junior studentship at Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1860. He won tho Hertford 
scholarship, the chancellor’s prize for 
Latin verse, and a first class in classical 
moderataons in 1871. He graduated B.A. 
with a fihst class in the final classical 
school in 1873, proceeding M.A. in 1876 
and DD. in 1886. He was elected senior 
student in 1873, tutor in 1876 and hono- 
rary student in 1801. Ordcined deacon 
in 1876 and priest in 1877, he became a 
devoted follower of the great Troctarians 
of the time, Edward Bouverie Pusey 
[q.v.], who allowed him to read in the uni- 
versity pulpit a sermon of his which ill- 
health prevented him from delivering him- 
self, Henry Parry liddon [q. v.l, Bichard 
William Church [q. v. Suppl. I], whose eldest 
daughter he married, and James Russell 
Woodford [q. v.], bishop of Ely, whom he 
served as examining chaplain (1878-1886). 
But, being a witty and stimulating com- 
panion, he also established warm Mend- 
ships with younger and less conservative 
men of the same school, whUe his influence 
over undergraduates grew as they became 
accustomed to a certain reserve in his 
manner. 

In 1881 Paget was appointed Oxford 
preacher at the Chaml Royal, Whitehail, 
and in 1882 accepted me vicarage of Broms- 
grove, but returned to Oxford in 1886, 
having been nominated by Gladstone to 
succ^ Edward King [q.v. Suppl.n], bishop 
of Lincoln, as regius professor of pastorm 


theology and canon of Christ Church. 
Bromsgrove had given him a brief insight 
into parochial activities and had consider- 
ably wdened tho range of his sympathy 
(OommmvieaUh, September 1911, p. 276). 
liddon’s influence was counteracted by 
close association with younger men, and 
in the autumn of 1880 ho joined Charles 
Gore, bis successor in tho see of Oxford, 
Henry Scott Holland, and others, in 
publishing the volumo of essays called 
*Lux Mundi.’ Liddon, who was deeply 
distressed at parts of Gore’s essay, regarded 
Paget’s essay, on ‘ Sacraments,’ as ‘ a real 
contribution to Christian theology ’ (.1. 0. 
Johnston, Life and Letters of 11. P, 
Liddon, 1604, p. 367 j of. p. 396). 

In 1802, on tho resignation of Henry 
George Liddell [q. v. Suppl. 1], Pagot was 
promoted by Lord Salisbury to tho deanery 


promoted by Lord Salisbury to tho doanory 
of Christ Church. His task was dilfioult, 
and a certain tendency to extravagant 
rowdiness among the undergraduates had 
to be dealt with llnuly. Estimates of his 
popularity vary, for ‘ ho could only open out 
to a few,’ and his ‘ elaborate courtesy ’ was 
apt ‘to keep people back behind barriers 
of civility ’ [OommmweaUh, Soptomber 
1911, p. 277). But ho was an anxious 
and capable administrator (of. letter from 
‘ Ex iEde Christi,’ Tlie Times, 7 Aug. 1011). 
The deanery was more oocossiblo than 
heretofore. Ho was ohaplain to William 
Stubbs [q. y. Suppl. H], bishop of Oxford, 
from 1889 until the biBho 2 >’s death. Thus 
in 1901 the cathedral and tho diocoso were 
drawn closely together, and Pagot learnt 
much of local episoopal problems. 

In 1601, on the death of Bishop Stubbs, 
Dean Paget was promoted by Lord Salis- 
bury to the bishopric of Oxford, and was 
consecrated on 29 June following. To Uio 
bishopric is attached tho ohanoollorsbip 
of the Order of tho Garter j Paget’s most 
notable function in that capacity was 
the admission of Edward, Prince of Woles, 
to the order at Windsor on 10 Juno 1011. 
He was also ohosen os * supporter ’ bishop 
at their coronations by both Queen 
Alexandra in 1902 and Queen Mary in 
1911. His administration of the diocese 
of Oxford was marked by the some 
an x i o us care which he had devoted to his 
college. He was oager to do everything 
himself; much of tho opiscopal corre- 
spondence was written in his own oleor but 
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oharaoterifitio handwriting ; and it took a portrait for Cfuddosdon Palace and an 
some time for the people to feel that they exhibition with a yiew to clerical ecrrice « 
knew him intimately, though his pastoral abroad, to be held at an English university, 
earnestness was keenly appreciated by A cartoon portrait by ‘ Spy ’ appeared in 
humble folk in the rural villages. Early ' Vanity Fair ’ in 1894. 
in 1903 he deolinod Mr. Balfour’s ofier of As a theological scholar Paget is to be 
the see of Winchester. _ In 1904, by royal remembered oMefly for his ‘ Introduction 
warrant dated 23 April, he became a to the Fifth Book of Hooker’s Treatise of 
member of the royal commission on the Laws of Eoolesiastioal Polity’ (1899; 
ecclesiastical discipline, and signed its 2nd odit. 1007); for his ‘ Lux Mundi ’ essay 
report on 21 June 1006. Ho was one of the mentioned above; and for a masterly essay 
three out of fourteen members who attended on acedia or accidie, written at Christ Church 
at each of the 118 sittings, and ho exhibited in 1890 (reprinted separately in 1912), 

‘ a genius for fairness towards hostile and published with a coUection of sermons 
witnesses ’ [The Times, 3 July 1000) and entitled ‘ The Spirit of Disoiidino ’ m 1891 
a remarkable ^t for fusing opinions in (7th odit. 1896). He also published 
the drafting 01 the report. His attitude ‘Fooultios and DiHioultios for Belief and 
to prevailing exooMcs in ritual was shown Disbelief’ (1887 ; 3rd edit. 1804); and two 
in the charge which he began to deliver other ooUeotions of sermons, entitled re- 
to his diocese on 8 Cot. 1900, and by the spootivcly ‘Studies in Christian Character’ 
action which he took against the Rov. (1896) and ‘The Redemption of War ’(1900). 
Oliver Partridge Honly, vicar of Wolvorton pjomoir of Paget by Stephen Paget and 
St. Mary, in respect of ‘reservation’ and the Rev. J. M. 0. Cnim, 1012; The Times, 

‘ benediction.’ The case was taken to the 3 Aug. 1011 ; Guardian, and Church Times, 
court of orohos [The Times, 20 and 21 Aug. 1011 ; Crockford, 1011 ; Canon E. S. 
July 1909); the vicar, who was deprived, Holland in Commonwealth (brilliant character* 
obtained employment in another diocese, sketch). Sept. 1911 ; Oxford Diocesan Mag., 
and afterwards joined the Roman ohuroh. Sept. 1011 ; 8tophcn Paget, Memoirs _ and 
Paget sought to provide for a sub-division ^tters of Sir James Paget, 1003 ; private 
of the diooeso. For this purpose he m^o information.] E. H. P. 

a vain endeavour to dispose of Cuddesdon PAGtET, SIDNEY EDWARD (1869- 
Palaoe. In July 1010 ho showed his aotivo 1908), painter and illustrator, bom on 
zeal for the wider work of the ohuroh by 4 Oct. 1860 at 00 Penlonville Road, London, 
becoming chairman of the Archbishops’ N., was fourth son of Robert Paget, vestey 
Western Canada fund. clerk from 1856 to 1892 of Clerkonwell, 

To his intimate friends, and in particular by his wife Martha Clarke. At the Cowper 
to Archbishop Davidson, he was not only Street school, London, Paget received liis 
a wise oounsollor but a delightful companion, early education, and passing thence to 
He had a cultivated sense of beauty in Heatherley’s school of art, entered the 
nature, in music, and in words, and his tall. Royal Academy schools in 1881, where 
willowy figure and impressive, courtly he was preceded by his brothers, Henry 
bearing made him notable in any assembly. Marriott and Waltw Stajiloy, both weU- 
He was attacked by serious illness in the known artists and illustrators. At the 
summer of 1910, and seemed to recover ; Academy schools, among other prizes, he 
but ho died of a sudden recurrence of the won in the Armitage competition second 
malady in a nursing home in London place in 1886, and first place and medal 
on 2 Aug. 1911. He was interred in his in 1886 lor his ‘ Balaam blessing the 
■fldfe’s grave in the little burying ground Children of Israel.’ Between 1879 and 
to the south of Christ Ghuroh Cathedral, 1006 Paget contributed to the ORoyal 
Oxford. Ho married on 28 March 1883 Academy exhibitions eighteen misoellane- 
Helen Beatrice, eldest daughter of Richard ous paintings, of which nme were portraits. 
William Chiuoh, dean of St. Paul's. The best-known of his j^iotures, ‘ Lancelot 
Paget’s career was permanently saddened and Elaine,’ exhibited m 1691, was pro- 
by his wife’s death at the deanery on sented to the Bristol Art GaUmy b 3 | Lord 
22 Nov. 1900, aged forty-two. She Icftfour Winterstoke. In 1901 Paget exhibited a 
sons and two daughters ; one of the latter, whole-length portrait _ of the^ donor, then 
wife of the Rev. John Maeleod Campbell Sir William Efenry Wills, which is irow at 
Crum, predeceased Paget in 1910. Mill Hill school, while a study is in the 

There is a portrait by Oroliardson at possession of Miss 3. Stancomb-Wills. 
Christ Chmoh, and a memorial fund is Among other portraits painty by him 
being raised (November 1912) to provide wereDr. Weymouth (R. A. 1887), headmaster 
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of iliU HiH School, a three-quaitei 
in fccarlot robes as D.Litt. ; bis father, 
and brother, Eobert Emesb (his fathers 
successor as vestry clerk), both in ^e 
to\fn hall, Einsbury, and Sic Jo^ Aird, 
as mayor, in Paddington toun mu. *• 

It u as as an illustrator that Paget won 
a -wide iftpntation. Hia vtgorous work 
as a black-and-white artist became weU 
known nob only in the United Kingdom 
but also in America and the colonies, by ms 
drawings for the ‘ Pictorial World (1882), 
the ‘Sphere,’ and for many of CasseUs 
puhlications. Se also drew occasionally 
for the ‘Graphic,’ ‘lUustrated London 
Sews,’ and the ‘ Pall Mall llagazine. 
Paget’s spirited illustrations for Sir A. 
Conan Doyle’s ‘ Sherlock Holmes’ and 
‘ P.odaey Stone ’ in the ‘ Strand Magazine 
greatly assisted to popularise those stories. 
The assertion that the mtiat’s brother 
Walter, or any other person, seiTcd as 
model for the portrait of ‘ Sherlock Holmes ’ 
u incorrect. 

A few years before his death _ Paget 
developed a painful chest complaint, to 
whioh he succumbed at Margate on 28 Jan. 
1908. He was buried at the Marylebone 
cemetery, Knohley. He married in 1893 
Edith Hounsfield, who survived him with 
six children. 

Tunes, Telegraph, Morning Post and 

Chronicle, 1 Pcb. 1908, and Sphere, 
8 Eeb. (with portrait and reproductions 
of drawings); 'Who's Who, 1908; Oravoa's 
Boyal Acad. Exhibitors ; information from 
Idr. H. M. Paget, Royal Academy, and the 
headmaster of Mill Hill School.] J. D. ]il. 

PAKENHAJH, Sm FBAHGIS JOE'S 
(1833-1903), di^matist, bom on 29 Eeb. 
1832 in Loudon, was soventh son of 
Thomas Pakenham, second earl of Long- 
ford, by his wife Emma Charlotte, daughter 
of 'William Lygon, first Earl Beauchamp. 
After private education he matriculated 
from Christ Church, Oaford, on 17 Oot. 
1819. On leaving the university he was 
appointed attochd at Lisbon in 1892, and 
was promoted paid attaehd at Mexico 
two years later. He was transferred in 
1838 to Copenhagen, and in 1863 to 
Vienna. In June 1864 ho was promoted 
to be secretary of legation at Buenos 
Ayres. During April, May, and June of 
the following year ha was employed on 
special service in Paraguay on board of 
H.M.S. Dotterel, whioh had been sent up 
the River Plate and its tributaries for the 
protection of British subjects during the 
war between Paraguay, the Argentine 
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Eapublio, and Brazil. He aoeputted himsdf 
of this duty to the entire satisfaction of 
hia auperioia. In August of that year he 
was transferred to Rio de Janeiro, but 
ranained in charge of the legation at Buenos 
Ayres till Deoember 1806. In Deooraber 
1866 he was employed on spetaal service 
at Eio Grande do Sul in comieotion with 
an attempt which had been made on the 
life of tbo British consul, Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) B. de Courcy Perry from motives of 
personal revenge. He was transferred to 
Stootoolm in March 1868, and later in the 
game year to Brussels, thonoe to Washuig- 
ton in 1870, and to Copanliagon iu 1874. 
In March 1878 he was promoted to be 
minister resident and consul-general at 
Santiago, where he remained till 1885, 
serving m 1883 as British commissioner 
for claims arising ont of 'the war between 
I Chile and Bolivia and Peru. In Pobruary 
1885 he was appointed British envoy at 
Buenos Ayres, wtb tbo additional office of 
minister plenipotentiary to Paraguay. In 
Pebmsry 1896 he was transferred to Stock- 
holm, where he remained tiE his rotdrement 
from the service in 1902. He waa mode 
K.O.M.Q. in 1898. 

MTiile travelliug for reasons of health he 
died at Alameda in California on 26 Jan. 
1906. He married on 20 July 1879 Carolme 
Matilda, seventh daughter of the Hon. 
Henry Ward, rector of Killinohy, oo. Down ; 
she survived him, without issue. A portrait 
painted in 1900 by Count George do Rosen, 
member ^ the Royal Swedish Academy, is 
at Bernliurst House, Ilursl Green, Sussex, 
the residence of his widow, whiohpakeoliam 
inherited in 1868 by the will of Comte Pierre 
Coquet de Tresseilles. 

Sir Erauois was distinguished rather for 
the British qualities of phlegmatic oalmness 
and sturdy good sense than for those which 
ore gener^y attributed to the Irish race. 
His good nature and hospitality mode him 
very popular with the British communities 
at we various posts in. whioh he served, and 
be was successful in maintaiumg exoeUont 
personal relations with the governments 
to which he was accredited, even when, as 
in his South American posts, the questions 
to be disoussed were of a natme to oooasion 
some heat. 

[Tbs Times, 27 Jan. 1906 ; Foreign Office 
List, 1906, p. SOO.] S. 

PALGEAVE, Sm REGINALD 
FEANOIS DOUCE (1829-1904), clerk of 
the House of Commons, fourth sou of 
Sir Francis Palgrave [q. v.], was bom 
at 'Westminster on 28 June 1829. Ha 
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eatered Charterhouse school in 1841 and 
left in 1846. He was articled to Messrs. 
Bailey, Jansen & Richardson, solicitors, 
of BasinghaU Street, was admitted soli- 
citor in May 1861, and entered the office 
of Messrs. Sharpo & Kald. AU his 
spore time he employed in sketching 
and sculpture. Through the influence 
of Sir Robert Harry Inglis ffl- v.] and 
other friends of his father he was ap- 
pointed to a clerkship in the House of 
Commons in 1863. iFrom 1866 to 1868 he 
was examiner of petitions for private bUls ; 
he became second clerk assistant in 1868, 
derk assistant in 1870, and from 1886 until 
his retirement in 1900 was clerk of the House 
of Commons. In 1887 he was made C.B., 
and in 1892 K.O.B. He was exact and 
careful in his offioial work, was thoroughly 
familiar with the practice and procedure of 
the House, and gavo intorosthig ovidonoo 
before various seleot committees, especially 
before that of 1894 on the vacating of a 
seat by accession to a peerage (Lord Cole- 
ridge’s case). He was responsible for the 
8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th (1886-96) 
editions of the ‘ Rules, Orders, and li'orms 
of Procedure of the House of Commons,’ 
first prepared by hie predecessor in office. 
Sir Thomas Erstoe May, Lord Eamborough 
[q. V.], and jomtly with Mr. Alfred Bonham 
Carter for the 10th and much enlarged 
(1893) edition of May’s ‘ Practical Treatise 
on the Law, &o., of Parliament.’ Samuel 
Bawson Gardiner [q. v. Stmpl. 11], in 
the preface to his ‘Poll of the Monarchy 
of Charles I,’ speaks of Palgrave’s ‘great 
knowledge of the documents of the time ’ 
and of me valuable help which he gave 
him in revising that work. Ilo was deeply 
interested in the local antiquities of West- 
minster and indicated some famous sites. 

Palgrave, who before 1870 lived first at 
Reigate, and then for a short time at Hamp- 
ste^, had from 1870 to 1900 an offioial 
residence in the Palace of Westminster ; 
after his retirement he resided at East 
Mount, Sahsburjr. Eor many years after 
1870 he spent his summer vacations at a 
house built for him at Swonoge, Dorset. He 
had much artistic taste, inherited probably 
from his maternal grandfathor, Dawson 
Turner [q. v.], and to the end of his life 
mactised water-oolour sketching, at which 
he was fairly proficient, and ho was for an 
amateur an exceptionally sldllfal modeller 
in low relief. Officially neutral in politics, 
he was personally a strong conservative ; 
he was a decided churchman and was 
churchwarden of St, Martin’s, Salisbury; 
he was generally popular and was an ex- 
voL. max Star, ii. 


oellent talker, especially on artistic subjects. 
He died at his residence, Salisbury, on 
13 J uly 1 904, and was buried in the cemetery 
there. He married in 1867 Grace, daughter 
of Richard Battley [q. v.], who died at 
East Mount, Salisbury, on 17 July 1906, 
and hod one son, Augustin Gifford (d. 1910), 
an eleotrioal engineer, and five daughters. 
A village cross at Swanago has been oreoted 
to the memory of Sir Reginald and Lady 
Palgrave by members of their family. 

Palgrave published : 1. A ‘ Handbook 
to Reigate and the adjoining Parishes,’ 
Dorldng, 1860; out of print; an excellent 
little guide-book, especially os regards 
arohitcoture, with engravings, some of 
them from bis own drawings. 2. ‘The 
Houso of Commons, lUustrations of its 
History and Practice,’ 1869 ; revised edit. 
1878. 3. ‘ The Chairman’s Handbook, Sug- 
gestions and Rules for the Conduct of 
Chairmen of Public and other Meetings,’ 
1877; 13th edit. 1900. A most useful 
book, based on long oxperionoe at the table 
of the House of Commons. 4. ‘ Oliver 
Cromwell, the Protector,’ 1890 (now 
edition 1903), a strange book, wliioh 
represents Cromwell as the ‘ oatspaw ’ of 
the major-generals, a discredited trickster, 
and the fomentor of plots which enabled 
him to crush his enemies by unjust execu- 
tions. He wrote letters in tho ‘ Athonajum, ’ 
22 Jan. and 6 and 26 Fob. 1881, on thedate 
of the warrant for the execution of Charles I, 
wliioh S. R. Gardiner criticised adversely 
(Hislory of the QretU Civil War, iii. 684-6 ra). 

[Private information ; information received 
from and through Sir Courtenay P. Ilbert, 
K0.B] W. H. 

PALMER, Sm ARTHUR POWER 
(1840-1904), general, born on 26 June 1840 
at Kurubul, India, was son of Captain 
Nicholas Power Palmer of the 64th Bengal 
native infantry, by his wife, Rebecca Carter, 
daughter of Charles Barrett, of Dungarvon, 
00 . Waterford. His father was killed on tho 
retreat from Kabul in 1841, and his mother 
married secondly, in 1849, Morgan, son of 
Morgan Crofton, captain R.N., of oo. Ros- 
common. 

Educated at Cheltenham College (1862-6), 
he entered the Indian army on 20 Feb. 1867 
OB ensign in the 5th Bengal native infantry. 
He served -throughout the Indian Mutiny 
campaign of 1867-9, raising a regiment of 
Sikhs 600 strong for service in Oude in 
March 1868. .fiter receiving his oom- 
mission as lieutenant on 30 April 1858, he 
joined Hodson’s horse at Lu(Anow in the 
lollo-wing June. At the action of Na-wab- 
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gmige Barabunki his horse was killed under 
him, and he was present at minor afEmrs 
(during one of which he was wounded) m 
the Oude campaign until its conclusion on 
the Nepaul frontier. He was mentioned in 
despatches and leceived the medal. 

In 1861 Palmer uas transtewed to the 
Bengal staft corps, and shaied iii the cam- 
paign on the noith-uest frontier in 1863-1, 
Wng present in the affair with the Momunds 
near Shuhkudder and receiving the medal 
with clasp. He served as adjutant to 
the 10th Bengal lancers in the Abyssinian 
expedition of 1868, and his settees were 
favourably noticed by Lord Napier of Mag- 
dala. Again he was awarded the medal. 

Palmer acted as aide-de-camp to General 
Stafford in the Diiffla eiqiedition of 1874-6, 
and n as mentioned in despatches. In 187 6-7 
he was on special duty with the Dutch troops 
in AoMn, and fought in several actions in the 
Dutch conflict irith the native forces. _ He 
uns mentioned in despatches and received 
the Dutch cross with two clasps from the 
Netherland government. Meanwhile he was 
promoted captain in 1869, and his nest 
service was in the Afghan war of 1878-80, 
when he acted os assistant adjutant and 
quartermaster-general to the Kuram fiekl 
mice. In tl^ attack on the Peiwar Kotal 
(2 Dec. 1878) Palmer rendered good service 
by making a feint on the right of the 
iigban position, and in January 1879 he 
accompanied the expedition into the Khost 
Valley. He was mentioned in despatches 
{Land. Qaz. 4 Feb. 1879), and received the 
medal uith clasp, and was given the brevet 
of lieutenant-colonel on 12 Nov. 1879. 
From 1880 to 1883 he was assistant adjutant 
general in Bengal, becomingcolonelin 1883. 
Two years later he took part as commander 
of the 9th Bengal cavalry in the expedition 
to Suakin. He showed great dash and 
energy through the campaign. For his 
share in the raid on Thak^ on 6 May 1885 
he was mentioned in despatches {Land. Qaz. 
25 Aug. 1885). He received the medal with 
clasp, the bronze star, and the C.B. on 
25 Aug. 1883. 

During the campaign in Burma in 1892-3 
Palmer was once more in action, 
commanding the force operating in the 
Northern Chin Hills. He received the 
thanks of the govenunent of India ; he was 
mentioned in despatches and government 
orders, and u as nominated K.C.B. on 8 May 
1894. Meanwhile he attained the rank of 
major-general in 1893 and of Ueutenont- 
groeral in 1897. In 1897-8 ho served in the 
Tirah campaign as general officer on the 
line of communications, and subsequently 


commanded the second division at the 
action of Ohagru Kotal. Ho was awarded 
the medal with two clasps, and his services 
were acknowledged in government orders 
and in despatches {Land. Qaz. 1 March, 
25 April 1898). Ho commanded the 
Punjab frontier force from 1898 to 1900. 
being promoted general in 1809. On the 
death of Sir William Lockhart [q. v. 
Suppl I] ho was a 2 Jpoiutod provisional 
eommandor-m-ohief in India, and member 
of the viceroy’s council (19 March 1900). 

M selecting regiments and oommandois 
for service in South Africa and CJiina in 
1900 Palmer showed high administrative 
capacity, and though owing to the mioer- 
tainty of his tenure of ofiioo he carried out 
no sweeping changes, he introduced many 
practical reforms in musketry, lie held the 
post of commandor-in-ohiof till 1902, when 
he was succeeded by Lord Kitclioiier. 

He was nominated G.C.I.E. in 1901, and 
G.O.B. in 1903. He died on 28 Fob. 1904 
in London, after an operation for appendi- 
citis, and was bm’icd at Brompton. He 
married (1) in 1867 Helen Ayhncr {d. 1896), 
daughter of Aylmer HarriH ; and (2) in 1898 
Constauoe GabiieUe {d. 1912), daughter of 
Godfrey Shaw and widow of Walter Mlton 
Eoberts, who suiwivod liim with two 
daughters. 

An oil painting of Pahner by Herbert 
Brooks belongs to Palmer's step-sister, 
Mis. Schneider. 

pThe Times, 29 Feb. 1904; Cheltenham 
CoU. Keg. 1911 ; The ChoHonian, March 
1904 ; Lord Boberls’s Forty-one Years in 
India, 30th edit. 1808, p. 362; S. P. Oliver, 
Second Afghan War, 1908 ; R. H. Vetch, Life 
of Sir Gerald Graham, 1901 ; H. D. Hutchinson, 
The Campaign in Tirah, 1808, p. 62 ; Hart’s 
and official Army Lists.] H. M. V. 

PALMEE, Sir CHARLES MARK, 
ffist baronet (1822-1007), ship-owner and 
ironmaster, bom at King’s Street, South 
Shielcte, on 3 Nov. 1822, was fourth son in 
a family of seven sons and one daughter 
of George Palmer (1789-1866), a ship-owner 
and merchant engaged in tho Greenland 
and_ Indian trades. His mother was 
Maiia, daughter of Thomas Taylor of Hill 
House, Monkwearmouth. He was educated 
privately, first in South Shields and after- 
wards at Bruce’s Academy, Percy Street, 
Newcastle, one of the leading private 
schools in the north of England. On 
leaving school he studied for a short time 
in France. At sixteen he entered liis father’s 
finn, Messrs. Palmer, Beohwith & Company, 
timber merchants; but a year later, at 
the early age of seventeen, he formed a 
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partnership mth Sir William Hutt, Nioliolaa 
Wood, and John Bowes in the manufacture 
of coke. The iirm subsequently acquired 
collieries in the north. At that time the 
northern coalfield was practically shut out 
from the London markets, owing to the 
difficulties of conveying the coal by r.Ml. 
Palmer solved the problem by building 
boats wherein to bring coal by sea to 
London, and thus laid the foundation of the 
extensive oolUery services which now ply 
between northern ports and the metropolis. 
In 1861 he and his brother George estab- 
lished a sliipyard near the pit village of 
Jarrow. The first iron vessel launched from 
this yard was a paddle tug, the Northum- 
berland, and this was followed (in 1862) 
by the John Bowes, which was the first 
iron screw ooUier to bo built, and had a coal 
capacity of 690 tons. The experiment was 
a complete success. 

With the growth of the shipyard, the 
village of Jarrow, which at the outset 
contained only some thousand inhabitants, 
grew into a town with a population of 
nearly 40,000. To tlieir original objects 
the firm added the oonstruotion of battto- 
sliips. During the Crimean war the admiralty 
accepted Palmer’s tend er for the eonstniotion 
of a floating battery for the destruction of 
the forts at Kronstadt, and the Terror, 
an armoured battery, was oonstruoted and 
launched within three months. He further 
levolutioniaed the industry by substituting 
colled armour plate for forged armour plato, 
and at Jarrow the firat armour plate mill 
was laid down for the manufacture of what 
were known as ‘ Palmer’s roUod plates.’ 
Ho was also one of the first to recognise the 
value of the Cleveland ironstone, which 
was smelted at the blast furnaces at Jarrow 
from 1860. Deeply interested in science, 
he was an original member of the Iron 
and Steel Institute, and at tho first annual 
meeting in London, 1870, ho read a paper on 
‘ Iron os a Material for Shipbuilding.’ 

He uitroduccd tho co-operativo principle 
fer the benefit of his workmen, and zealously 
promoted the welfare of Jarrow. In 1876, 
when the town received its charter, ho 
became its first mayor. 

In 1868 Palmer unsuccessfully contested 
the representation in Parliament of South 
Shields in the liberal interest. In 1874 he 
and Sir Isaac Lowthian Bell [q.v. Suppl. II] 
were returned for North Durham after a 
severe contest, although they wore subse- 
quently unseated on a petition. Palmer 
was placed at the head of the poll at a 
new election in June 1874, Sir George 
Elliot, the conservative oandidate, being re- 


turned with him, and Bell, the second liberal 
candidate, being defeated. A threatened 
])etition against Palmor’s return was with- 
drawn. When Jarrow was created a oon- 
titueucy, in 1885, ho became its mombor till 
datth. No oonsoivativo candidate ven- 
turotl to oppose him, and although labour 
candidates contostod the scat in 1886, 1892, 
and 1006, they wero severely defeated. Ho 
was a deputy lieutenant for Durham and 
for tho North Riding of Yorkshire. In 1886 
ho was created a baronet, while from the 
King of Italy he roooived the oommondership 
of tho Older of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus. 
Ho founded in Jarrow tho Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute and the Pahner Memorial Hospital. 
He was honorary colonel of tho Newoastle- 
on-Time and Durham engineer volunteers. 

Palmer acquired Eosinglon and Hinder- 
well Manors and Grinkle Park and Seaton 
Hall estates, to which he devoted much 
attention. Ho died on 4 Juno 1007 at 
his residence, 37 Guizon Street, Mayfair, 
London, and was bimicd at Easington 
church, Yorkshire, the parish clruroh on 
tho estate. Ho was man'icd tluee times ; 
(1) on 20 July 1846 to Jane (d. 1866), 
daughter of Ebonozer Robson of New- 
oastlo, by whom he hod four sons, of whom 
the Boooud, George Robson (1849-1910), 
became second barorret, and Alfred Moly- 
neux (6, 1863), third baronet ; (2) on 4 July 
1867 to Augusta Mary (d. 1876), daughter 
of Alfred I^rbert of Paris, ^ whom he 
hod two sons ; and (3) on 17 Inb. 1877 to 
Gertrude, daughter of James Montgomery 
of Cranford, Middlesex, by whom ne had 
one son, Godfrey Mark (6. 1878), liberal 
M.P. for Januw sinoo 1910, and a daughter. 

A bronze statue by Albert Toft, subscribed 
for by friends arrd employees, is in the 
grounds of the mcmoiial hospital at Jarrow. 
A marble bust, also by Toft, is in the 
Nowcnstlc-on-Tyrro Commercial Exchange. 
A cartoon portrait by ‘ Ape ’ appeared in 
‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1884. 

[Pioneers of tho Iron Trade, by J. S. Jeans, 
1875 ; Journal Iron and Steel Institute, vol. 
Ixxiii. ; Men and Women of the Time, 1899 ; 
'Ero Times, 6 June 1907.) L. P. R. 

PALMER, Sm ELWIN MITFORD 
(1862-1906), finance officer in India and 
Egypt, bom in London on 3 March 1862, 
was second son of Edward Palmer by his 
wife Oaroline, daughter of Colonel Qun- 
thorpe. Educated at Lancing College, he 
entered the financial department of the 
government of India in 1870, and being 
attached to the comptroller-general’s office 
on 10 Nov. 1871, beoamo assistant comp- 
troller-general. Leaving India, Palmer on 
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16 Aug. 1886 succeeded Sir Gerald Tite- 
gerald as director-general of accounts in 
Enypt where he had already served from 
sf December 1878 to 30 April 1879. To 
Fitzgerald and Palmer ‘Egypt owes a 
system of accounts which can bear com- 
parison with those of any other country in 
Europe’ (Milnee, p. 253). He was created 
C.M.G. in 1888. Next year he succeeded 
Sir Edgar Vincent as financial adviser to 
the Khedive, and ‘ably and prudently 
continued his predecessor’s policy with 
‘biMant results’ {ibid. p. 261). He 
was largely instrumental in the conversion 
of the pri'^eged, Daira, and Domains 
loans, and had much to do with the 
contract for the construction of the 
Assouan reservoir (COLvnr, pp. 286-6). In 
1898 the National Bank of E^t was 
created by_ khedivial decree, and Palmer 
resigned his appointment as financial ad- 
viser in order to become its first governor 
at Cairo. In the same year he became 
chairman of the Cairo committee of the 
Daira Sanieh Company, which had taken 
over from the government the Daira or 
private estates of Ismail Pasha. In 1902 
to was made president of the Agricultural 
Bank of Egypt, which w'as an offshoot of 
the National Bank. Pahner was a shrewd, 
hard-working man, with long financial 
tr ainin g and great knowledro of accounts; 
he was a specialist rather &an a man of 
general administrative capacity, and his 
particular faculties were brought into play 
m developing industrial and commercial 
enterprises at the time when Egypt began 
to reap the benefit of administrative reform 
and engineering works. He was made 
K.C.M.G. in 1892, K.C.B. in 1897, and 
held the grand cordons of the orders of 
Osmanie and Medjidie. He died at Cairo 
on 28 January 1906. In 1881 he married 
Mai^ Augusta Lynch, daughter of Major 
Herbert SI. Glogstoun, V.C., and left one 
son and two daughters. 

[The Times, 29 Jan. 1006 ; England in 
Egypt by dlfied (Viscount) Milner, 3rd edit. 
1893 ; Sir Auckland Colvin, The Making ^ 
Modem Egypt, 1900; the Earl of Cromer, 
Modem Egypt, 1908.] C P. L. 

PAB,ISH, WILLIAM DOUGLAS (1833- 
1904), writer on dialect, was fifth son of 
Sir Woodbine Parish [q. v.] by his first 
wife Amelia Jane, daughter of Leonard 
Becher Morse. Of his seven brothers and 
five sisters, the eldest, Major-General 
Henry Woodbine Parish, O.B. (1821- 
1890), served with distinction in South 
Africa under Sir Harry Smith, and later 
in Abyssinia; the second, John Edward 


(1822-1894), becamo an admiral, and the 
third, Francis (1824-1900), was some time 
consul at Buenos Ayres, and later consul- 
general and state commissioner at Havana. 
His half-Bistor, Blanche Marion Parish, 
married in 1871 Sir Ughtred tlamos Kay- 
Shuttleworth, first Baron Slmttloworlh. * 

Born at 6 Gloucester Place, Portmon 
Square, St. Marylcbone, on 16 Doc. 1833, 
Parish was at Charterhouse School from 
1848 to 1863. Ho matrioulntod at Trinity 
College, Oxford, in (ho latter year, gradu- 
ating B.O.L. in 1858. Next year he was 
ordained to the curacy of Firm in Sussex, 
becoming vicar in 1863 of the odjoming 
parishes of Schneston and Alciston. That 
benefice he hold until his death, ile en- 
deared himself not only to his parishioners 
but also to gypsies and vagrants. From 
1877 to 1900 ho was ohanoollur of Chichester 
Cathedral. Parish died unmarried in Sel- 
meston vicarago on 23 Sopt. 1904, and was 
buried in Sclmeslon churchyard. Thoro are 
a window and two brasses to liis memory 
in the church. 

Parish’s principal work, ‘ A Dictionary of 
the Snssox Dialcot and Collection of Pro- 
vincialisms in use in the County of Sussex ’ 
(Lewes, 1876, 2 editions), is more tlian 
a contribution to etymology: it is the 
clobsio example of what a country parson 
with antiquarian tastes, a sense of humour, 
and a sympathetic affection for liis peasant 
neighbours, oan do to rooord for posterity 
not only tho dialect but the domestic 
habits of tho people of his time and place. 

Parish’s other publications were : 1. 
‘The Telegraphist’s Easy Guido,’ 1874, 
an explanation of tho Morse system written 
primly for the boys of his parish, to 
whom he taught signalling as a posinme. 
2. 'School Attendance secured without 
Ckimpulsion,’ 1875 (5 editions), a pam- 
phlet describing his suooossful system of 
giving back to paronts their ohUdron’s school 
pa 3 rments as a reward for good attend- 
ances. 3. ‘ Domesday Book in Relation 
to tho Coimty of Sussex,’ 1886 fob, for 
the Sussex Amhseological Society, on the 
ooxmcil of which ho servodl for many years. 
4. ‘A Dictionary of tho Kentish Dialect’ 
(with the Rev. W. F. Shaw), 1887, on the 
lines of the Sussex book, but looking evi- 
dence of intimate ocmiointanoe wiGi the 
Kentish people. Parish also edited a useful 
alphabetical ‘ List of Carthusians [Charter- 
house schoolboys], 1800-79 ’ (Lewes, 1879). 

[A Life of Sir Woodbine Parish, 1910, pp. 
419-426 ; The Tunes, 26 and 28 Sept. 1904 ; 
East Sussex News, 30 Sopt. 1904; works 
mentioned ; private information.! P. L. 
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^PAEKBR, ALBERT EDMUND, third 
|;1bl OB' Mobley (1843-1906), Chairman ol 
Committees o£ the House of Lords, born in 
London on 11 Juno 1843, was only son of 
Edward Parker, second carl (1810-1804), by 
his wife Harriet Sophia ( .1897), only daugh- 
ter of Montagu Edmund Parker of Wliiteway 
Devonshire, and widow of William Coryton, 
of PentiUio Castle, Cornwall. Educated 
at Eton, whore ho subsequently became a 
feUow and governor, and at Bafliol College, 
Oxford, he took a first class in litoraa 
humaniores and graduated B.A. in 1866, 
having succeeded his father in tlio peerage 
in 1864. Li the House of Lords ho figured 
as a poUshed speaker of liberal principles. 
Erom 1868 to 874 he was a lord-in-waiting 
to Queen Victoria during Gladstone’s first 
administration. When Gladstone rotunicd 
to office in 1880 Morloy became under- 
secretary for war, serving first under Hugh 
Childers [q. v. Suppl. I] and tlion mider Lord 
Eartington [q. v. Suppl. II]. Ho proved 
an efficient minister, notably in speeches 
upon recruiting (Hansard, oolxxx. cols. 1846- 
1860) and upon army organisation (Uiid. 
colxxxi. cols. 76(^766) j and lie displayed a 
grasp of affairs during the debates on the 
suOTreasion of the rebellion of Arabi Pasha 
in Egypt and the expedition to Khartoum. 
He quitted office with the ministry in 1885. 

When the homo rule question arose to 
divide the liberal party, Morloy at first 
followed Gladstone j and from Eebruary to 
April 1886 was first commissioner ol pubUo 
works in that minister’s third govorn- 
ment. On 12 April ho resigned, together 
with Mr. Edward (afterwards Lord) 
Heneago, chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster, after Gladstone had divulged 
the scope of his measure. Ho took 
little part in the ensuing political con- 
troversy, but his judicial temper was put 
to profitable use when, on 4 April 1889, 
he was chosen chairman of committees and 
deputy-speaker of the House of Lords on 
the proposal of Lord Granville by ninety-live 
votra to seventy-nine given to Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, who was proposed by Lord 
Salisbury. He oxeroised his powere over 
private bill legislation with much dis- 
cretion. For the guidance ol promoters, 
•a model bill’ was annually dovised by 
his standing oounsel and bimsolf, and by 
‘the beginning of every session the proposed 
measures, however numerous, had been 
ossed imder thorough review. Attacked 
y a lingering iUness, he, to the general 
regret, sent in his resignation, which he 
intended to be temporary, in Eebruary 
1904, Lorfl Balfour of Burleigh taking 


his place (Hansard, vol, cxxix. cols. 1139- 
1142). On 12 Eob. 1906 he finally resigned. 
Lord Lairsdowne then said that, ‘ besides 
groat diligence and ability. Lord Morley 
hod shown great g^ualitics of firmness, great 
powers of conciliation, and a sound and 
steady judgment, unswayed by oonsidera- 
iiom of personal popularity ’ (ibid. vol. 
oxU. col. 287). He died fourteen days later, 
on 26 Feb. 1906, at Saltram, Plympton St. 
Mary, and was buried in the parish chmoh- 
yard. On the announcement of his death 
in the House of Lords further tributes to 
bis memory wore paid by Lord Spencer, 
Lord Halabury, and Dr. Talbot, then bisliop 
of Rochester. • 

The earl took an active interest in 
Devonsliire affairs. He was a chairman 
of quarter sessions and vice-chairman of 
the Devon county oounoU from 1889 to 
1901, when he succeeded Lord Olinlon as 
chairman. His speeches displayed a wide 
knowledge of locaffinancc and requirements, 
and ho held the appointment until 1904. 
In 1900, os one of the ihree deputy lords- 
lieutononi, he took on aotivo part in the 
eomity in the equipment of imperial yeo- 
manry and volunteers for the South African 
war. In succession to his father and grand- 
fallior he interested himself in the Ply- 
muutli chamber of oommoroe, became its 
president in 1804, and made its annual 
diimer the occasiou for a speech on public 
allaii'B. He took pride in the fine ool- 
Icction of pioturos at Saltram, and was an 
enthusiastio gardener. 

He married in 1876 Margaret, daughter 
of Robert Stayner Holford of Domhester 
House, London, and Weston Birt House, 
Totbury, and had a daughter ond three sons, 
of whom Edmimd Robert, Viscount Boring- 
don, bom on 19 April 1877, sncooeded him 
as fourth earl. His portrait by EUis Roberts 
is at 31 Prince’s Gardens, London, S.W., 
and a copy of the bead and shoulders, made 
after his death by the artist at the request 
of the Devon county council, is in the 
council’s chamber at Exeter. 

[The Times, ond Western Morning Newsi 
27 Feb. 1006 ; private information.] 

L. Ct 8. 

PARKER, CHARLES STUART 
(1829-1910), politician and author, bom at 
Aigburtb, Uverpool, on 1 June 1829, was the 
eldest son of Charles Stuart Parker of Eairlie, 
Ayrshire, partner in the Liveipool firm of 
Sandbooh.^tono & Co., tradingin sugar with 
the West Indies. His mother was Anne,eldest 
daughter of Alfred Sandbaoh of Hafodunos, 
Denbighshire. Dr. Chalmers, afriend of his 
Ijaternal grandparents, was one of Parker’s 
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godfathers. He w aa tlu'ough life influenced 
by the religious temper of hia home training. 
On 13 Aug. 1838 his father’s sister Anna 
married Edward (afterwards Viscount) 
Cardwell [q. v.], whose political views he 
came to share. Paiker was at Eton from 
1842 to 1847, and non in 1840 the 'Prince 
Consort's prize for German. On 10 Jmie 
1847 he matrioulated from Brasenose 
College, Ovtord, but g.iining a scholarship 
at Univcr.rity College next year migrated 
tUther. At Univeivitj’ College, n ith which 
he nas long closely associated, he formed 
intimacies with Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
Goldwin Smith, John Conington. Arthur 
Gr.iy Butler, William Blight, and T. W. 
Jex-Blake, afteiwards dean of Wells. 
Friends at other colleges included Arthur 
Peel, aftcrnanls Speaker of the House of 
Cummuii", (4. U. Brodiiok, Thomas Hill 
Gieun [q. v.], George Joachim Goschen, 
W. H. Fiemantle (l)ean of Ripon), Mr. 
Fitderic Harrison, and Grant Dufl. Li 1852 
he joined Go&chen, Brodriok, and others in 
starting the Oxford Essay Club, and he 
frequently attended the club dinners in 
later life at Goschen’s house and elsewhere. 

In Easter term 1852 Parker was placed 
in the first class in the final classical school, 
and in the second class of the mathematical 
school. He graduated B.A. and proceeded 
M.A. in 1855. He was elected fellow of his 
college in 1854, and retained the ofiSce till 
1867. He resided at Oxford till 1864, throw- 
ing himself with vigour into the work of 
both college and university. lie was college 
tutor from 1858 to 1865, and lectured in 
modem history. He was examiner in the 
final classical school in 1850, 1860, 1863, 
and 1868. He w on the confidence of under- 
graduates, and introduced them to men of 
note from the outer world, whom from 
an early date he entertained at Oxford. 
He organised the university volunteer 
corps and did much while major of the 
battalion (1865-8) to improve its efficiency, 
especially in shooting. The main re- 
creation of his university days was moun- 
taineering. He preferred climbing without 
guides, and it was without guides that he 
with his brothers Alfred and Sandbaeh 
made the second and fourth attempts on 
the Matterhorn in 1860 and 1861 respectively 
(cf. Whympbe’ s Scrambles anumgst the Alps). 
Subsequently Parker’s companions in the 
Alps included William Henry Gladstone and 
Stephen Gladstone, sons of the statesman, 
who was an early friend of Parker and his 
family. 

lake Brodrick, Goldwin Smith, and 
other brilliant Oxford men, Parker was 


a contributor to the early issues of the 
‘ Saturday Review ’ in 1865, but he soon 
withdrew owing to hi disliko of the 
cynical tone of the paper, and a cha- 
raoteristic impatience of its partisan 
spirit. Ho gradually concentrated his 
interest on a Uboral reform of the xmiver- 
sity. He especially urged a prudent 
recognition of the claims of science, modem 
history, and modern languages in the 
academic curriculum, and the throAving open 
of scholarsliips to competition. He early 
declared for a national system of elementary 
education which should bo efficient and 
compulsory, rather than voluntary. In 
1867 he published trvo essays, one on 
‘ Popular Education ’ in ‘ Questions for a 
Reformed Parliament,’ and the other on 
' Classical Education ’ in F, W. Farrar’s 
‘ Essays orr a Liberal Education.' 

In 1864 Parker, who inherited ample 
means, diversified his academic duties ny 
becoming private secretary to Edward 
Cardwell, whoso rvife was his amit. Card- 
well was then colonial secretary, and Parker 
remained with him till he wont out of 
office in 1866. At the rvish of Gladstone, 
■with whom his relations steadily became 
closer, he stood for Perthshire hi 1868 in 
the liberal interest, gaining a startling 
victory over the foimer oonsorvativo mem- 
ber, Sir William Stirling Maxwell [q. v.]. 
He remained hi tho House of Commons 
throughout Gladstone’s first administration, 
but was defeated by Stirhng Maxwell m 
his old constituency at the general election 
of 1874. He was however ro-elcoted for the 
city of Perth in 1878, and retained tho seat 
till 1892, when ho was defeated in a three- 
cornered contest. He foiled to win a 
seat in West Perthshire in 1900. His 
refinement of manner and accent mili- 
tated against hia gaining the car of the 
house, but his leaders respected him for 
bis conscientiouB study of political issues 
and his judicial habit of mind. During his 
first parliament he was in constant touch 
■with his old chief Cardwell, then secretary 
for war, and supported the abolition of 
purchase and Careiwoll’s other reforms of 
tho army. He was often consulted by 
Gladstone, to whoso measures and policy 
throughout his parliamentary career ho gave 
a (^criminating assent. At Gladstone’s 
in'vitation he revised his speeches for the 
Midlothian campaign of 1878-80. 

But it was on educational policy that 
Parker exerted his chief influence. Joining 
the public schools commission (1868-74), 
he proved one of its most active members, 
ui'gmg that the public school curriculum 
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should be modernised in sympathy with a 
progressive policy at the unirersitios. Ho 
also sat on the commission for military 
education in 1809, and advocated tho link- 
ing up of the public schools with Sandhurst 
Woolwich, so as to ensure a broad 
general culture before tochnioal and pro- 
fessional training. Again, as a member of 
the Scotch educational endowments com- 
mission in 1872, he argued persistently that 
the tenefits of endo-wments should go ‘ not 
to the most necessitous of those fairly fitted 
mtelleotually, but to tho moat fit among 
those who were fairly necesaitous.’ His 
views greatly stimulated' tho dovolopment 
of secondary education in Scotland, fie 
wished the Sootoh elementary schools to 
fonn a * ladder ’ to the university, and he 
sought to protect them from the evil system 
of ‘ payment by results.’ He was m 1887 
chairman of a dcpartmontal oommitlee on 
higher education m tho elementary schools 
of Sootlond, and the report which ho drow 
up with Sir Henry Graik iii 1888 gave 
practioal effect to liis wise proposals. 

Parker, whose wide interests embraced 
a precise study of soientifio hypotheses, 
engaged in his later years in bio- 
graphioal work of historical importanoo, 
ta 1891 he brought out the first volume 
of a ‘ life of Sir Robert Peel ’ from his 
private oorrespondeiioe, whioh was oom- 
pletod in 3 vols. in 1809. In 1907 there 
followed ‘The Life and Letters of Sir 
James Craham ’ (2 vols.). Ho allowed tho 
subjects of Iris biographies to tell thoir 
story in their own words as far as possible. 
Parker, who was eleolcd honorai'y follow 
of University College in 1890, was made 
hon. LL.D. of Glasgow and hon. H.O.L. of 
Oxford in 1908. In 1907 ho was admitted 
to the privy coimoil. His last public act 
was to attend the counoil in May 1910 on 
the death of King Edward VH and sign tho 
proclamation of King George V. 

Parker died unmarried at his London 
rosidenoe, 32 Old Queen Street, West- 
juinster, on 18 June 1910, and was buried 
at Eairlie. His portrait was painted by 
Sir Hubert von Herkomor. He bequeathed 
BOOOl. to University GoUego, whore two 
Parker soholarsMps for modem totory 
have been established. 

[The Times, 19 June, 29 Aug. (will) 1010 ; 
Eton School Lists ; Poster’s Alumni Oxon. ; 
private information ; personal knowledge.] 

PARKER, JOSEPH (1830-1902), con- , 
gregationalist divine, bom at Hexham on 
9 April 1830, was the only son of Teasdole 
Parker, a stonemason, and deacon of the i 
congregational church, by his wife Elizabeth 1 


Dodd. His education at threo local schools 
was interrupted at fourteen ivith a view to 
his following the building trade under liis 
fathor ; he soon went back to school, and 
became teacher of various subjects, mcluding 
Latin and Greek. Though he taught in tho 
congregational Smiday sohool, he joined 
the Wesleyan body, to wliioh his parents 
liad lor a time seceded. This led to his 
becoming a local preacher ; his first sermon 
was in Juno 1848. Tho family returned 
to Congregationalism in 1852, and Parker, 
having obtained a preaching engagement 
from John Campbell (1794r-1867) [q. v.], 
of the MoorfieldB Tabornade, Idt for 
London on 8 April ] 862. While in 
Loudon, Campbell gave him nine months’ 
sermon drill, and ho attended the lec- 
tures of John Hoppus [q. v.] at Univer- 
sity College. Soon becoming known as a 
preacher of original gifts, ho was called 
to Banbury (salary 1202.), and ordained 
ihero on 8 Nov. 1863. His Banbury 
ministry of four years and eight months 
was marked by the building of a larger 
chapel, a public discussion on secularism 
with George Jacob Holyoako [q. v. Suppl. 
ri], and the winning el tho second prize 
(762.) in a Glasgow prize essay oomprlition 
on the ‘ Support of the Ordinances of the 
Gospel.’ In 1868 he was called to Cavendish 
Cliapel, Mouchester, in succession to Robert 
Holley [q. v.]. He declined to leave 
Banbury till fhe debt (7002.) on Ids new 
chapel there was disoharged. The Mon- 
dicstcr oongregation deared oil this, along 
with a debt (2002.) on their oivn chaxid. 
Parker accepted then' call in a letter 
(10 Juno 1868) stipulatiug for ‘the most 
porfeot freedom of action,’ and maintainmg 
that ‘the olfiaool deacon is purely secular.’ 
Ho began his Manchester ministry on 
26 July 1868, and for eleven years made 
liimsdf as a proaohor a power in that city, 
while exercising a wider iofiueuce tlirough 
his literary labours. 

In 1862 he received tho degree of D.D. 
from Chicago University, but he first 
visited America in 1873. In 1867 he was 
made ohoirman of tho Lancashire congre- 
gational union. Rejecting in 1868, he 
acocplcd in 1869, a call to tho Poultry 
Chapd, London, in suocession to James 
Spence, D.D. (1811-70). He rapidly filled 
an empty ohapel, instituted the Thursday 
noon-day service, and oonduoted for 
three years an ‘institute of homiletios’ 
for the patuitous instiuotion of young 
students in the art of preodiing. He had 
come to London on condition of a removal 
of the congregation from the Poultry to a 
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new site. After some delay a site on 
Holbom Viadnot was secured for 26,0001., 
and^the Poultry Chapel sold for 60,2001. 
Farlrer meanwhile carried on his mimstry 
in Cannon Street hall (Sunday momings), 
Exeter Hall (Sunday evenings), and Albion 
Chapel (Thursdays). His newly huilt chapel, 
called the City Temple, was opened on 
19 May 1874, when the lord mayor attended 
in state j Dean Stanley spoke at the collation 
which followed. 

To the end of his days [Parker’s popu- 
larity never waned, nor did his resources 
fail. At his Thursday services clergymen 
irrespective of denomination were con- 
stantly seen. William Henry Eremantle 
(dean of Ripon) and Hugh Reginald 
Haweis [q. v. Suppl. 11] would have 
preached at these services but were in- 
hibited ; a notable address on preaching 
was given by Gladstone (22 March 1877) 
after Parker’s discourse. In 1880 Parker 
came forward as parliamentary candi- 
date for the City of London, with a pro- 
gramme which included disestablishment 
and the suppression of the liquor trafSc ; 
on the advice of nonconformist friends the 
candidature was withdrawn. In 1884, and 
again in 1901, he was chairman of the Con- 
^cgational Union of England and Wales. 
Visiting Edinburgh in February 1887, he 
delivered an address on preaching, and 
preached in various churches, including 
rit. Giles’. His fifth voyage to America 
was made in the following August, and on 
4 Oct. he delivered at Brooklyn the pane- 
gyric of Henry Ward Beecher (d. 8 March 
1887), whom he was thought to resemble 
in gifts, and whose place in America some 
expected him to fid. In July and August 
1888 he conducted a ' rural mission ’ in 
Scotland ; in May 1894 he addressed the 

E .1 assembly of the Free Church in 
urgh, against some phases of the 
' higher criticism.’ Jh the following 
November he protested against the reporting 
of sermons as a form of literary piracy. 

' The Times ’ of 18 May 1896 contains his 
letter in favour of ‘education, free, com- 
pnlsoiy and secular.’ In March 1902 he 
was made president of the National Free 
Church council. After a long illness in that 
year he resumed preaching in September. 
^ letter to ‘The iWes,’ ‘A Genera- 
tion in a (Sty Pulpit,’ appeared on 22 
Sept. ; his last sermon was preached on 
28 Sept. ; he died at Hampstead on 28 Nov. 
1902, and was buried in Uie Hampstead 
cemetery. 

At the City Temple his portrait, painted 
in 1894 by Robert Gibb, R.S.A., is in the 


vestiy, as well as a bust by 0. B. Birah, 
A.R.A. (1883), in the entrance. Another 
bust was executed by John Adams-Acton 
[q. V. Suppl. II]. A cartoon portrait by 
‘ Ape ’ appeared m ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1884. 

Parker married (l)on 16 Nov. 1861 Ann 
Nesbitt (d. 1863) of Horsley Hills ; (2) on 
22 Dec. 1864 Emma Jaiio (d. 26 Jan. 1899), 
daughter of Andrew Common, banker, of 
Sunderland. He had no issue. 

Both by its strength and its freshness 
Parker’s pulpit work impressed some of the 
best judges in his time. Holyoake, who 
commends his fairness in controversy, says 
he ‘ had a will of adamant and a soul of 
fire.’ Further, he was a master in tho arts 
of advertisement, and in tho power of 
investing old themes with a novelty which 
startled and arrested. His writings, em- 
bodying much of Ilia own experience, 
are racy in style and imbued with strong 
sense. He was a constant contributor 
to periodicals, beginning with the ‘ Homi- 
list,’ edited by David Thomas (1813-94) 
[q. V.] 5 he himself brought out various 
periodicals, the ‘ Congregational Economist ’ 
(1868), the ‘ Cavendisli Church Pulpit,’ 
‘Our Own,’ the ‘Pulpit Analyst’ (1866- 
1870), the ‘ City Temple ’ (1869-73), the 
‘ Fountain,’ and the ‘ Christian Ohroniole.’ 

His chief publication was ‘ Tho People’s 
Bible,’ 26 vols., 1886-1806. Other of his 
works were : 1. ‘ Six Chapters on Secu- 
larism,’ 1864. 2. ‘ Helps to Truthsoekors,’ 

1867 : 3rd edit. 1868. 3. ‘ Questions 

[ of the Day,’ 1800 (sermons). 4. ‘ Jolm 
I Stuart Mill on Liberty : a Critique,’ 

I 1866. 6 . ‘ Wednesday Evonings at 

I Cavendish Chapel,’ 1866 ; 2 edits. 6 . 

‘ Ecce Deus . . . with Notes on “ Ecce 
Homo,” ’ Edinburgh, 1867 ; 6 th edit. 1876. 
7. 'Springdale Abbey: Extracts from the 
Diaries and Letters of an English Preacher,’ 

1868 (fiction). 8 . ‘ Ad Olerum : Advices to 

a Young Preacher,’ 1870. 9. ‘ Tyne Chylde : 
My Life and Teaching,’ 1880 ; 1886 (an 
autobiograpluoal fiction). 10. ‘ The Iimer 
Life of Christ,’ 3 vols, 1881-2 ; 1884 (com- 
mentary). 11 . ‘Weaver Stephen,’ 1886, 
(a novel). 12. ‘Well Begun: Notes for 
those who have to Make their Way,’ 1894. 
13. ‘Tyne Folk,’ 1896. 14. ‘Gambling in 
Various Aspects’; 6 th edit. 1902. 16. 
‘ Christian I^files in a Pagan Mirror,’ 1898. 
16. ‘Paterson’s Parish: A lifetime amongst 
the Dissenters,’ 1898. 17. * The CSty 

Temple Pulpit,’ 1899. 18. ‘A Preacher’s 
Life,’ 1899 (autobiography). 19. • Tho 
Pulpit Bible,’ 1901, 4to. 20. ‘The Gospel 
of Jesus Christ,’ 1903; new edit. 1908 
(posthumous sermons). 
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[Maish’B Memorials of the City Temple, 
1877 ; Mon and Women of the Time, 1809 ; A 
Preaoher’sJLife, 1899 (portrait) ; A. Dawson, 
Joseph Parker, D.D., Life and Ministry, 1901 ; 
W. Adamson, Life, 1902 (nine portraitfl) ; 
The Times, 20 Nov., 1 and 6 Doe. 1902 j 
Q. J. Holyoake, Two Great Preachers, 1003 ; 
J. Morgan Biohards, Life of John Oliver 
Hobbes, 1911 ; G. Pilre, Dr. Porker and his 
Mends, 1904.] A. G. 

PABB, Mbs. LOUISA (d. 1903), 
novelist, bom in London, was the only 
child of Matthew Taylor, R.N. Her early 
years were spent at Plymouth. In 1868 
she published in ‘ Good Words,’ under tho 
pseudonym of ' Mrs. Olintlius Lobb,’ a short 
story entitled ‘ Hotv it all ha 2 Jpened.’ It 
attracted attention, and appeared in a 
Jtenoh version as a f&tiUelon in tho ‘ Jour- 
nal des Debats,’ the editor apologising for 
departing from his rule of never printing 
translations. At tho request of the Queen 
of Wiirtlemberg it was translated into 
German, and it was issued in America 
in pamphlet form. The next year Miss 
Taylor married Georgo Parr, a doctor 
living in Kensington and a oolleotor of 
early editions of works on London. Ho 
predeceased her. 

In 1871 Mrs. Parr published ‘Dorothy 
Pox,’ a novel of Quaker life, which was 
so muoh appreciated in America that a 
publisher there paid Mrs. Parr 3001. for the 
advance sheets of her next novel. Nothing 
of impoitanco followed until 1880, when her 
best novel, ' Adam and Eve,’ was published. 
It is an interesting story, told with artistic 
restraint, of Oomish smuggling life founded 
on incidents related in Jonathan Couoh’s 
‘HistoryofPolperro’ (1871). Sixnovelsfol- 
lowed, nono ooming near to ‘Adam and Eve ’ 
in merit, the last, ‘ Can This bo Love 7 ’ 
impcaring in 1803. The life of Miss Mulook 
(ffirs. Craik) in ‘ Women Novelists of 
Queen Victoria’s Beign ’ (1897) is from her 
pen. She also ooirtributod sWt stories 
to magazines. A souse of hmnour and a 
pleasing style are the main oharaatoristios 
of her work. She was always at her beat 
in dealing with tho sea. 

l^s. Parr died on 2 Nov. 1003 at 18 Upper 
Fhillimore Plaoe, Kensington, London. | 

[Who’s Who, 1002; Men and Women of 
the Time, 1899 ; Athenieum, 14 Nov. 1903 ; 
Helen C. Black, Pen, Pencil, Baton and Mask, 
1896 ; The Times, 7 Nov. 1903 (a mere refer- 
ence).] E. L. 

PABBY, JOSEPH (1841-1903), musioal 
composer, bom on 21 May 1841 at Merthyr 
Tydffl, was son of Daniel Parry {d. 1867), 
an ironworker of that town, by his wife 


Mary. A brother (Henry) and two sisters 
(Jane and Elizabeth) gained some pro- 
minenoo as vocalists in the United States 
(P Cerddor Cymreig, 1869, p. 15). Joseph 
started work at tho puddling furnaces 
before bo was ten. In 1853 his father 
emigrated to the United States, and the 
family followed in 1854, settling at Dan- 
ville, Pennsylvania. Parry first studied 
music at about seventeen years of age, 
attending a class oonduoted by two of bis 
Welsh fcllow-workors at tho iron-worlcs. 
At an eisteddfod held at Danville at Christ- 
mas 1860 he won bis Jlrst prize for com- 
position, namely for a temperance march. 
Next year a subsoription raised by tho 
Welsh colony at Danville enabled Parry to 
study at a normal college at Genesee, New 
York. Ho rotumod aftor a short course to 
become organist at Danville. After win- 
ning many prizes at American eisteddfods, 
ho sont several pieces for competition to 
the national eisted^od held at Swansea in 
Septombor 1863 and at Llandudno in 
August 1864, and at each gained prizes. 
In tho summor of 1865 ho attended the 
Aberystwyth eisteddfod, whore tho title 
‘ Penoordd America ’ was conferred on him. 
A glee, ‘ Ar don o flaen gwyntoedd,’ pub- 
lished shortly afterwards at Wrexham, was 
widely popular in Wales, and appeared in 
Now York in ‘ Y Gronfa Gerddoror of Hugh 
J. Hughes (7 Drych, 19 March 1903). 
On his return to America, a fund was 
started to enable him to pursue his musical 
education. In aid of the fund Parry gave 
a series of oonoorts in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 

‘ and New York, gonorally singing songs of 
his own composition (7 Oermor Qymeig, 
1870, p. 30). Meanwhile ho was awarded 
prizes for his cantata ‘ The Prodigal Son ’ 
at Chester eisteddfod, September 1806 
(still in MS., though the overture to it 
was ^ayed at the Eoyai Academy of 
Musio in 1871), and for his glee ‘ Bhosyu 
yr Hof' (published in 1807) at Utioa 
(January 1867). 

In 1868 Parry and his family (bo was 
already married) removed to London, 
and in September he entered the Boyai 
Ao^emy of Mnaio, where he studied for 
thme years, and won the bronze and silver 
medals. In 1871 he took the degree of 
Mus. Boo. at Cambridge, His exercise; 
a ohoial fnmie in B minor, was performed 
at the Aoa&my oonoert on 21 July. Afto 
going back to America to keep a musio 
school at Danville (1871-3) he became 
professor of music at the newly fouzuied 
University College of Wales at Aberyst- 
wyth. The appointment gave a great 
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impetus to musical studies in Wales. He 
proceeded Mus.Doo. at Camljridge in 
1878, bis exercise, a cantata, ‘Jerusalem,’ 
being performed by a Welsh choir from 
Aberdare. When the Aberystrvytb pro- 
fessorship rras discontinued in 1879 (Dayibs 
and Jones, University of Wales, pp. 121, 
133), Parry kept a private school of music, 
first at Aberystwyth and then (1881-8) 
at Swansea. In 1888 he was appointed 
lecturer, and subsequently professor of 
music, at the University CoUcgo, Cardifi, 
which he held (together with the director- 
ship of a private musical institute in the 
town) till his death at his residence, Oartref , 
Penarth, on 17 Feb. 1003. He was buried 
at St. Augustine’s, Penarth. 

Joseph Parry was a most prolific com- 
poser. One of his flivit published pieces was 
a song, ‘ My Childhood’s Dreams,’ issued 
from Scranton, Pennsylvania, in 1805 
{Cerddor Cyinreig, Se^t. 1866, p. 60). His 
opera ‘ Blodwen,’ with Welsh words by 
Richard Davies (Myny ddog) , performed from 
MS. at Aheryst^db and Aberdare in 1878, 
and later at the Alexandra Palace, London, 
but not published till 1888 (Swansea), has 
been performed hundreds of times in Wales, 
most often, however, as a cantata. It was 
the first opera performed in the Welsh 
language. His other operas hiclude 
‘Virginia,’ written in 1882 but still in 
MS., based on incidents in the American 
civil war; ’Sylvia’ (1889), the words by 
his son, David Mendelssohn ; ' Ceridwen,’ 
a onc-act dramatic cantata, first per- 
formed at the Liverpool eisteddfod, 1900 ; 
and * The Msid of Cefn Ydfa ’ (words by 
Joseph Bennett), first produced by the 
Moody Mormers Co. at the Grand Theatre, 
Cardiff, on 14 Deo. 1902. 

Parry was also the author of two oratorios, 
‘ Emmanuel,’ performed at St. J ames’s HaU, 
London, in 1880, but not published till 1882 
(Swansea), and ‘ Saul of Tarsus,’ fet per- 
formed at the Rhyl eisteddfod on 8 Sept. 
1892 (published London, 1893) ; also the 
following cantatas, ‘ The Birds ’ (Wrexham, 
1873) ; I Nebuoha^ezzor ’ (London, 1884) ; 
‘Cambria’ (first performed at the Llan- 
dudno eisteddfod, 1896) ; ‘ Joseph ’ (Swansea, 
1831). His contributions to sacred music 
include some 400 hymn tunes, the best 
known being ‘ Aberystwyth,’ composed 
on 3 July 1877 for the second volume 
(1879) of the Welsh Congregationalists’ 
Hyi^ol of Edward Stephen (Tany- 
marian) [q. v.] This and sixty-six other 
tunes and a number of short anthems 
were published by Parry in 1892 as 
a Welsh national tune-book. The eopy- 
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right in these and in a Sunday-school 
tune-book (‘Tolyn yr Ysgol Sul,’ first 
pubhshed in 1877) was acquired after 
Dr. Parry’s death by tho Welsh Congre- 
gational Union, to which connexion Parry 
belonged. Tho jappearanoe of his anthems 
resulted in a groat advance in Welsh 
sacred music, and bis sotting of ‘The 
Lord is my Shopherd’ is said to rival 
iSohubert’a. 

He edited and harmonised tho music of 
a ‘National Collection of Welsh Songs,' 
entitled ‘ Cambrian Minsti’elsie’ (Edinburgh, 
6 vols. 1803). He also brought out a 
coUection of bis own songs, ‘ Dr. Parry’s 
Book of Songs ’ (in five parts with portrait 
of the author), and issued a Welsh handbook 
on theory, being part i. of an intonded 
series on music (‘ Elfenau Corddoriaoth,’ 
Cardiff, 1888). 

Porrymavriod (atDanvillo) Jane daughter 
of Gomer Thomas, who survived him with 
one son, David Mondulssobn, and two 
daughters. Of two sons who predeceased 
him, William Stemdalo (187^1892) and 
Joseph Haydn Paiuiy (188-1-1894), tho 
latter, who showed much musical promise, 
was appointed professor at the Guildliall 
school of music in 1800, and composed, 
among other works, ‘ Cigarotto,’ a comic 
opera (the libretto by ms brother, David 
Mendelssohn Parry), produced on 16 Aug. 
1892 at the Theatre Royal, Cardiff, and in 
September at the Lirrio Theatre, London, 
and ‘ Miami,’ a more ambitious work, set to 
an adaptation of ‘ The Croon Bushes,’ and 
produced 16 Oct. 1893 at the Princess’s 
Theatre, London (G'bove’s Diet, of Music 
and Musicians, 1907, v. 499; Western Mail, 
30 March 1894; Annual Begister, 1894, 
p. 167 ; Mabdy Rebs, Notaible Wdshmm, 
432). 

[For his life to 1868 see contemporary 
rcforonces in the Welsh mnsioal monthly, 
y Cerddor Cymreig, between 1866 and 
1871 (see especially that for 1871, pp. 66-7); 
articles by his pupil. Prof. David Jenkins, 
Mus.Bac. Aberystwyth, in Y Cerddor for 
March 1903 (p. 27), Feb. 1904 (p. 16), and 
April 1911, and by Mr. D. Emlyn Evans in tho 
same magazine for December 1003, p. 130 ; tho 
Welsh American weekly, Y Dryoh (Ution), 
for 26 Feb., 10 and 26 March 1903, and 
subsequent issues (not always trustworthy) ; 
The Times, and Western Mail (Cardiff), 
18 Feb. 1903 ; T. R. Roberts’s Eminent 
Welshmen, 1907, p. 403 (with photo.) ; 
Grove’s Diet, of Music and Musioians (1907) ; 
Baker’s Biog. Diet, of Music, 1000 (with 
portrait); and Y Qeninen for 1003, 13. 73, 
and for 1906, p. 237 ; CJymru, xxxii. 108.] 

D. Li. T. 
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PAESONS, Sm LAURENCE, fourth 
BiBii OF Rosse (1840-1908), astronomer, 
born at Birr Castle, Pai'sonstown, King’s 
Co., Ireland, on 17 Nov. 1840, was oldest 
of four sm'viviug sons of WUIiam Parsons, 
third earl of Rosso [q. v.], the astronomer. 
The youngest brother. Sir Charles Algernon 
Parsons, C.B., E.R.S, (6. 1854), is woU known 
for his invention of the compound steam 
turbine, since applied to marine propulsion. 

Known in youth by the courtesy title of 
Baron Osmantown, co. Wexford, Laurence 
was educated at home, first under the 
tutorship of the Rev. T. T. Gray, M.A., of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and then of John 
Purser, LIj.D., aftonvards professor of 
mathematics in Queen’s CoUoge, Bdfasl. 

Subsequently ho entered Trinity Collego, 
Dublin, graduating in 1804, but ho was 
non-rcsidont. Ho was early imbued with 
his father’s spirit of inquiry. At his 
father’s observatory at Birr ho assisted in 
the workshops and met loading men of 
Boionoe. Succeeding in 1867 to the peerage 
on his father’s doath. Lord Rosso thence- 
forwai'd divided his intorosts between the 
management of his estates and the pursuit 
of astro-physios. Ho was mado sherid of 
King’s Co., Mand, in 1887, and became 
a r^rcsentative peer of Ireland in 1808. 
On 29 Aug. 1800 he was oroatod a knight of 
the Order of St. Patrick. Ho -was subse- 
quently lord-lieutenant (1892-1908). 

Aeoordiug to Dr. Otto Boeddicker 
(technical coadjutor at Bin' Observatory), 
Rosse had 'anizmeritodgoniusformcohaniod 
relations and contrivances, and endless were 
his ideas and designs, all of a most ingenious 
character,’ His first sdontifio paper, ‘ Do- 
scription of an Equatoreal Clock,’ appeared 
in the ‘Monthly Notices’ of tlio Royal 
Astronomical Society (1860). This was 
followed by a classical memoir in praoticol 
astronomy, ‘An Account of Observations 
of the Great Nebula in Orion, made at 
Birr Castle, with the three-foot and six-feet 
Telosoopos, betrveon 1848 and 1867,’ pub- 
lished in the ‘ Philosophical Transaotions ’ 
of tho Royal Society. An elaborate drawing 
of the nebula (engraved by J. Basiro) accom- 
panied the paper, and was characterised by 
Dr, J. E. L. Dreyer (MomMy Notices Boy. 
Aatron. Soe. Eeb, 1909) as being ‘ always of 
value as a faithful representation of the 
appearance of tho Orion nebula in tho 
lor^t telescope of the nineteenth century.’ 
This study completed. Rosso took up 
(1868-9) an investigation on the radiation 
of boat from the moon (see Proa, Boy, Soo, 
vols. xvii., xix.), which formed the subjeot 
of the Royal Society’s Bakerian locUwe 


for 1873 (PM. Trms. vol. olxiii.), and 
occupied his attention for the greater part 
of his life, despite somewhat scant notice 
from the scientific world. At the RotsI 
Institution (1895) ho gave' a lecture, ‘,Th6 
Radiant Heat from the Moon during the 
Progress of an Eclipse’ (Proa. Boy, Inst. 
vol. xiv.). Two days after Rosso’s death. 
Sir Howard Grubb, E.R.S., exhibited 
at tho Dublin meeting of the British 
Association Rossc’s new development of 
apparatus for lunar heat observation. Other 
contributions comprised ‘ Tho Electric Re- 
sistance of Selenium ’ (PMl. May. 1874) ; 
‘ On some Recent Improvements^ado in the 
Mountings of the Telescopes at Birr Castle ’ 
(PM, Trans, 1881); ‘On a Leaf -arrester, 
or Apparatus for removing Leaves, &c., 
from a Water Supply ’ (Beyt. Brit, Assoc, 
1901). 

Lord Rosso was elected chancellor of 
Dublin University in 1885, succeeding 
Earl Cairns, and held office till his death. 
In 1003, in association with the provost 
and members of the university, he issued 
an appeal for funds (subscribing liberally 
himself) to secure tho erection and equip- 
ment of science laboratories in Trinity 
College ; the project hod a successful issue. 

The University of Oxford conferred the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. in 1870, and 
Dublin and Cambridge UniversitieB that 
of LL.D. in 1879 and 1900 respectively. 
Elected a fellow of tho Royal Society on 19 
Deo. 1867, he served on tho council (1871-2, 
1887-8), and was vice-president for those 
yeors. On 13 Deo. 1807 ho was elected a 
follow of tho Royal Astronomical Society, 
and served on tho council ( 1876-8). Rosse 
was president of the Royal Dublin Society 
(1887-92) and of the Royal Irish Academy 
(1896-1001). Ho was mado an honorary 
member of tho Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers in 1888. 

He died at Birr Castle on 30 Aug. 1908, 
and wos buried in the old churchyard 
of Birr. He married on 1 Sept, 1870 
Frances Cassandra Harvey, only child of 
Edward William Hawke, fourth boron 
Hawke of Towton, by his second wife. 
Francos, daughter of Walker Fetherston- 
haugh. He had issue two sons and one 
daughter. The elder son, William Edward 
Parsons, succeeded to the title. 

Lord Rosse was interested in the prose- 
cution of magnetic observations at Volenoia 
Observatory, Ireland, and ooHeoted a sum 
of money in furtherance of that object. 
After bis deatli the capital was transferred 
to the trusteeship of the Ro^ Society, 
and is Itoown as the ‘Rosse Fund.’ By 
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his -will he left lOOOZ. to the Science Schools 
Fond of Trinity College, Dublin, and the 
Bosse telescope and ad his scientiSo instru- 
ments, apparatus, and papers to his sons 
in Older of seniority, successively, whom 
failing, to the Royal Society. He left 
20001. upon trust for the upkeep of the 
telescope. 

[Rroc. Boy. See., vol. Izzziii., A. and 
Catal. Sci. Papers; Monthly hlotices Boy. 
Astron. Soc., vol. kix. ; Roy. Irish Acad. 
Miniites, session 1908-9, pp. 1, 8 ; Proo. 
Inst. Meehan. Eng. 1908 ; Boy. Soc. Arts 
Jonm., voL Ivi. ; The Ohservatonr, Oct. 1908 ; 
Engineering, 4 Sept. 1908; Nature, vol. 
IxKviii. ; The Times, 31 Aug., 3 Sept., 
17 Deo. 1908.] T. E. J. 

PATON, JO:ra BROWN (1830-1911), 
nonconformist divine and philanthropist, 
son of Alexander Paton by his wife Mary, 
daughter of Andrew Brown of Newmilns, 
Ayrshire, was bom on 17 Dee. 1830 at 
Galston, Ayrshire. On his father’s aide 
he was descended from James Paton 
(d. 1684) [q. V.], on his mother’s from John 
Brown (1627 ?— 1685) [q. v.], ’ the Christian 
carrier.’ Both his parents, who were 
brought up in distinct seceding bodies 
(burgher and anti-burgher), now be- 
longed to the nnited secession church, New- 
milns. The father ultimately joined the 
congregationalists. Prom Loudon parish 
school Paton passed in 1838 to the tuition 
of his maternal uncle, Andrew Morton 
Brown, D.D., congregational minister, then 
^ Poole, Dorset. In 1844 Paton was at 
Edmamook, where he met Alexander 
Russel [q. v.], and came under the spell 
of James Morison (1816-1893) [q vl 
Retu^g in 1844 to his uncle’s care, now 
at Cheltenham, Patou’s future career was 
aetennined by the influence of Henrv 
Rogers (1806-1877) [q. v.]. Deciding to 
become a congregational minister, he 
mtered in Jan. 1847 Spring Hill CoUege 
Bi^gh^ (now Mansfield CoUege, 
Osl^ord), m which Rogers held the chair 
of hterature and philosophy. With his 


feUow-student. BobSTwE DM^ [q. v 

Snppl. I], he formed a close and lifelonc 
fnendship. He heard Emerson lecture on 
the induct of life * in the Birmingham 
town hall, and attended (from I860) the 
nums^ of Robert Alfred Vaughan fq. v.l, 
to whose 'mtense spiritnality’ he owed 

g^uated B.A. at London University in 
1849; gamed the Hebrew and NewTrata- 
(1850), and a divinity 
schotoMp (18o2) on the foundation of 
Darnel Willims (1843 ?-1716) [q. v.], and 


proceeded M.A. London in 1864, both in 
classics and in philosophy (with gold medal). 

Leaving college in June 1864 he took 
charge of a mission in Wicker, a parish in 
the northern part of Sheffield. His ministry 
was eminently successful ; tho Wfokor 
congregational church was built in 1866 ■ 
in addition, the congregation in Garden 
Street ohapd, Sheffield, was revived. In 
1861 Cavendish College, Manchester, was 
started for the training of candidates for 
the congregational ministry ; Paton went 
weekly from Sheffield to take part in its 
professorial work. In 1863 tho institution 
was transferred to Nottingham as tho 
Congregational Institute, with Paton os 
its first principal. Temporary premises 
were exchanged for a permanent building 
(1808), and tho mstituto gained increasing 
reputation dm-ing the thirty-five years of 
Paton’s headahip. In hia management of 
young men he was an ideal head; no 
feature of his teaching was more marked 
than, the skill and judgment with which 
he conducted the work of sermon-making 
and delivery. In 1882 he was made D.D. 
of Glasgow University. On his retirement 
m 1808 his portrait by Arncsby Brown, 
promoted by a oommittoo headed by the 
archbishop of Oantorhury (Temple), was 
presented on 26 Oct. 1898 by tho bishop 
of Hereford (Peroival) to tho city of 
Nottingham, and is now in tho (Jostlo 
Museum (a replica was given to Paton). 

Patou’s beneficent activity look other 
than denominational directions, A visit to 
Kaiserswerth had impressed him wiUi the 
idea of the co-operation of all oroeds to 
bring the influence of religion to tho re- 
wneralion of society. In conjunction with 
Canon Morse, vicar of St. Mary’s, Notting- 
ham, he promoted a scries ol university 
iMtnies which led the way to the estab- 
lishment of the Nottingham University 
CoUege in 1880. It was due to Paton’s 
suggestion that the bishop of T.innnlT i 
{Wordsworth) sent a letter of sympathy 
m 1872 to the Old Catholics (Mabohawt, 
p. 289). Greatly interested in the Inner 
^sion, founded in 1848 by Dr, Wiohem of 
Samburg, ho took an active share in plans 
for the raising of social conditions, o.g. 
home colonisation with smaU land-holders, 
the co-operative banks movement, the 
social _ purity emsade. Among societies 

''^hioh he was the founder were the 
National Home Reading Union’ (1889), 
suggested by the account given by Sir 
Mtoh fq. V. Suppl. &] of 
iiie Uhflutauqua Reading Circle ’ in the 
Nineteenth Century,’ Got. 1888. He also 
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instituted the ‘ Bible Reading and Prayer 
Union’ (1892) ; the ‘English Land Colonisa- 
tion Society,’ 1892 (now the ‘ Co-operative 
Small Holders Association ’) ; the Boys’ 
(1900) and Girls’ (1903) Life Brigades; tho 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Brigade 
of Service (1905) ; and the Boys’ and Girls’ 
League of Honour (1906). He was president 
of the Licensing Laws Information Bureau 
(1898-1902), and vice-president of the 
British LisUtute for Sooial Service (1904), 
and of tho British and Pereign Bible 
Society (1907). 

Paton, in conjunction with Dale, edited 
(1868^1) ‘The Eclectic Review.’ With 
F. S. Williams, his oolleagne, ho edited a 
‘ Home Mission and Tract Series ’ (1866). 
He was a consulting editor (1882-8) of tho 
‘ Contemporary Review,’ to which, at his 
uigent request, Lightfoot previously oon- i 
tributed (1874^7) his articles on ‘ Super- 
natural Religion ’ (Maroiiant, p. 76). In 
oonjunoldon -with Sir Percy Wdliam Bimtlng 
[q. V. Suppl. 11], editor of the ‘ Oontom- 
poraiy Review,’ and the Rov. Alfred Ernest 
Garvic, he edited a series of papers entitled 
' Christ and Civilisation ’ (1910), his lost 
work. 

He died at Nottingham on 26 Jan. 1911, 
and was buried in tho general oometory, 
where the service at the graveside (after a 
nonconformist service in Castlegato chapel) 
was conducted by tho bishop of Hereford 
(Peroival) and tho dean of Norwich (Wake- 
Md), now bishop of Birmingham. He 
married Jessie, daughter of William P. 
Paton of Glasgow, and was survived by 
three sons and two daughters ; his son, 
John Lewis, is high master of the Man- 
chester grammar school. 

James Marohant, Baton’s biographer, 
gives a bibliography of his publications to 
1909, includmg Icallets. Among them may 
be noted: 1. ‘The Origin of the Priest- 
hood in the Christian Church,’ 1877. 

2. ‘ Christianity and the Wollbemg of the 
People. The Lmer Mission of Germany,’ 
1886 ; 2nd edit. 1900. 3. ‘The Two- 
fold Alternative . . . Materialism or Re- 
ligion ... a Priestly Caste or a Christian 
Brotherhood,’ 1889; 4th edit. 1009. 4, 

‘ Critioisms and Essays,’ vd. i. 1896 ; vol. u. 
1807. 6. ‘Christ’s Mracle of To-day,’ 1906. 

6. ‘The life, Faith and Prayer of the 
Churoh,’ 1009, 16mo (four sermons). 7. 
‘Present Remedies for Unemployment,’ 
1909. 

[James Marohant, J. B. Paton, 1909 (two 
portraits and autobiographical fragment) ; 
Univeraity of London General Register, 18G0 ; 
W. J. Addison, Boll of Graduates, Glasgow, 


1898; Who’s Who, 1911; Tho Times, 27 
and 30 Jan. and 1 Fob. 1011 ; R. Cochrane’s 
BenoOoent and Useful Lives, 1890, pp. 146- 
160 (for oooount of tho National Homo 
Roading Union).] A, G. 

PATON, JOHN GIBSON (1824-1907), 
missionary to the Now Hebrides, born on 
24 May 1824 at Braehead, ICJrkmahoe, 
Dumfiiosshiro, was eldest of tho eleven 
children (five sons and six daughters) of 
Jomos Paton, a peasant siooking-maker, 
by Ilia wife Janet Jaadine Bogerson. Boih 
parents were of covenanting stock and 
rigid adherents of the ‘ Reformed Presby- 
terian Churoh of Scotland,’ which still repre- 
sented the faith of the covenanters. When 
Paton was five years old, the family 
removed to Torthorwold, a few miles 
from Dumfries, where his parents passed 
the remaining forty years of their lives. 

I Hero ho attended the parish school, tQl, 

I in his twelfth year, he was put to his 
father’s trade of stocking-making. Paton 
soon freed himself from the faumy work- 
shop, and began to support and eduoato 
himself. He put himself for six wee^— 
all ho could afford — ^to Dumfries Academy ; 
ho served tmdor tho surveyors for the 
ordnanoo map of Dumfries; he hired 
himself at the fair as a farm labourer ; he 
taught, when he could get opportunity, in 
sohools, and even for a tuue set np a sohool 
for himself ; but every spare moment was 
devoted to serious study. At last he 
settled down for ten years as a city mis- 
sionary in a then very neglected part of 
Glasgow, where he created an excellent 
sohool and put the whole district in order. 

The ‘ Reformed Churoh,’ by which John 
Paton was ordained, had already a single 
missionary, the Rev. John Inglis, at Anei- 
tyum, the southernmost of the New Hebrides 
luonds in the South Seas ; and the elders 
of tho ohuroh were seeking somewhat vainly 
for volunteors to join in that hazardous 
enterprise. Paton offered himself, and 
was accepted. On 1 Dee. 1867 he was 
licensed as a ^acher, in his tbirty-tbird 
year, and on 23 March following he was 
ordained. With his newly married young 
wife, Mary Ann Robson, he reached the 
mission station at Aieityum on 30 Aug., 
and the pair wore soon sent on to establish 
a new station in the island of Tanna, the 
natives of which wore then entirely 
untouched by Western civilisation, except 
in so far as they had from time to time 
been irritated by aggression on the part of 
sandalwood traders.^ The young Sootoh- 
mon and his wife, without any erperienoe 
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of the world outside the small body to 
which they belonged, were thus the first 
white residents in an island full of naked 
and painted 'irildmen, cannibals, utterly 
regardless of the value of even their own 
lives, and without any sense of mutual 
kindness and obligation. A few months 
later, in March 1859, a child was bom to 
this strangely placed couple, and in a few 
days more wife and child were both dead. 

Paton, alone but for another missionary 
on the other and almost inaccessible aide 
of the island, was left for four years to 
persuade the Tannese to his own way of 
thinking. In May 1801 a Canadian mis- 
sionary and his wife, on the neighbouring 
island of Erroinango, were massaored ; and 
the Tamicse, encouraged by the example, 
redoubled their attacks on Paton, who, 
after many hairbreadth escapes, got safely 
away from Tanna, with the loss of all his 
worldly property except his Bible and some 
translations which he had made into the 
island language during his four years of 
struggle. 

From Tanna Paton reached New South 
Wales, where he knew no one, walked into 
a church, pleaded successfully for a few 
minutes* hearing, and spoke with such efieot 
that from that moment he entered on the 
career of special work which was to occupy 
the lemainmg forty-five years of his long 
life. His main objects — ^in which ho 
succeeded to a marvellous degree — were to 
provide missionaries for each of the New 
Hebridean islands, and to provide a ship 
for the missionary service. As the direct 
result of his extraordinary personality and 
power of persuasion, the ‘ John G. Paton 
Mission iWd’ was established in 1890 
to carry on the wort permanently. 
Returning for the first time to Scotland 
(1863-1), he there mamed again, and with 
his new wife and certain missionaries whom 
he had persuaded to join in Mb work was 
back in the Paeifio early in 1865. After 
placing the new missionaries in various 
islands, Paton himseU settled on the small 
island of Aniwa, the headquarters whence 
from 1866 to 1881 he contrived to make 
his influence felt. After 1881 his ‘ frequent 
deputation pilgrimages among the churches 
in Great Britain and the colonies rendered 
his visits to Aniwa few and far between,’ 
and his headquarters were at Melbourne. 

In addition to his special work as mission - 
aiy he took considerable part in moving 
the civil authorities — ^not merely British, 
but also those of the United States— to 
check the dangerous local traffic in strong 
drink and firearms. He also resisted the 


reoruitiug of native labom’ from the 
islands; and ho lost no opportunity of 
protestmg against tlio growth of non- 
British iimuence in the samo places. 

Durmg a visit homo in 188 1, at the 
suggestion of his youngest brother, Dr. James 
Paton, the missionaiy somewhat reluctantly 
undertook to write his autobiography. 
James Paton (1843-1906), who had also 
passed from the ministry of the ‘ reformed ’ 
to that of the Free Church of Scotland, and 
had graduated D.D. of Glasgow University, 
shaped his brother’s rough notes into a book 
which, first published in 1880, has played 
a great part in spreading Patou’s mfluenoe. 

His last years wore spent almost ivholly 
in Melbourne. He died there on 28 Jan. 
1907, and was buried in Boroondaza 
cemetery. 

Paton’s second wife, Margaret, whom ho 
married at Edinburgh in 1864, was daughter 
of John WhiieoroBS, author of certain 
books of Bcriptm'al anecdote, and was 
herself a woman of groat piety and strong 
obaraoter. She showed hterary ability in 
her ‘ Letters and Sketches from tho New 
Hebrides ’ (1894), and remarkable power of 
organisation in hor work for tho Australian 
‘ Presbyterian Women’s Missionary Union.’ 
She was of the greatest assistauco to her 
husband up to the iimo of her death on 
16 May 1906 ; in hor memory a ohiiroli was 
erected at Vila, now tho centre of achnini- 
stration in tho New Hebrides. By hor 
Paton had two daughters and throe eons. 
Two sons became missionaries in tho 
New Hebrides ; and one daughter married 
a missionary there. 

[John 6. Paton, Missionary to tho Now 
Hebrides : on Autobiography, edited by his 
brother, tho Rev. Jamos Paton, D.D., %vith 
portrait and map (2 pis. 1889) ; vol. i. 1891 ; 
•ro-orrangod and edited for young folks,’ 
1802 and 1803 (a penny edition) ; Letters 
and Sketohes from tho New Hebrides, by 
Mis. John 6. Poton, 180d ; John G. Paton, 
Later Years and Farewell ; a Sequel, by A. K. 
Langridge and (Paton’s son) FroMr H. L. 
Paton, 1010 ; The Triumph of the Qospol 
in the New Hebrides, by Frank H. L, Paton, 
1903.] B. iM T. 

PATON, Sib JOSEPH NOEL (1821- 
1901), artist, bom on 13 December 1821, at 
Dunfermline, was elder son of Joseph Neil 
Paton, designer of patterns for damask 
(the staple industry of the town), who was 
a colleotor of works of art and after many 
phases of religious development beoamo 
a Swedenborgian. TTia mother, Catherine 
MooDiormid, who claimed descent from 
Molcohn Canmore, through the Robertsons 
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of Struan, was an onlliusiaat for fairy-tales and intensity of feeling in ‘ Luther at 
and the traditions and legends of the Erfurt’ (1881). ‘The Fairy Raid’ (1867) 
Highlanda. His younger brother. Waller evinced abundant fancy. Other notable 
Hugh [q. V.], was the landHOapo-painter, and works of this time were ‘ Dante meditating 
one° of his two sisiers, Amelia (1820-1904:), tho Episode of Francesoa da Rimini’ 
who married David Octavius Hill [q. v.], (1862); ‘Tho Dead Lady’ (1854); ‘In 
modelled with sldll and executed several Memoriam’ (1857); ‘Hesperus’ (1858), now 
public statues of merit. At an early ago in tho Glasgow Gallery ; ‘ The Bluidie 
the boy Joseph, who read widely, was Trysto’ (1868); ‘The Dowie Dens of 
impressed by tho designs, as well as tho Yarrow ’ scries (1860). ‘ Tho Pursuit of 
poetry, of William Blake. By the tune ho Pleasure ’ (1855) is the first work in which 
was fourteen he had mode a series of Baton’s strong leaning to allegory was 
illustrations to tho Bible. After completing revealed. In 1866 Baton was made by 
his general education at a local school, ho Queen Victoria Her Majesty’s Limner for 
in 1830 assisted his father in designing, Sootland, and he was knighted in 1867. 
and for the next three years (1840-42) Meantime, while not wlrolly abandoning 
held a situation as a designer tor sowed fanciful or romantic subjects, he devoted 
muslins in Paisley. His leisure was devoted his chief strength to religious themes, 
to art. and he commeneod to paint in oils. ‘ Mors Janua Vites,’ shown in 1866 at the 
In 1843 ho entered the sohools of the Ros’ol Royal Academy, marks tho beginning of 
Academy in London, where lio began a tho scries to wMoh belong ‘ Faith and 
hfeloug friondflliip with (Sir) Jolm Everett Reason’ (1871); ‘Satan watmng tho Sloop 
Millais [q. v. iSuppl. I], but the Academy of Christ ’ (1874) ; ‘ Lux in Tenebris^ 
training proved unoongeni^, and Baton (1879) ; ‘ In Die Malo ’ (1881) ; ‘ Vigilate 
soon went north again. Senior to the Pro- et Orate ’ (1885), painted for Queen 
Baphaelites by a few years. Baton Bym- Victoria; ‘The Choice’ (1886); and ‘Beati 
pathised with their ideals, and anticipated Mundo Gordo’ (1890). Those largo pictures 
some of their praotioo, but ho did not share wore not shown in tho usual exhibitions, 
their ardour for reality, and his pictures, but were sent on tour all over the country, 
being moi'e oonventional both in subject with footlights and a lecturer; they 
and m style than theirs, more readily won proved highly popular, and long lists of 
popular approval. In the Westminster Hall subscribers for reproductions were scoured, 
competitions, held in oouiioolion with tho But their artistic value and interest were 
decoration of tho Houses of Barliamout, small, and Baton’s reputation among 
Baton was awarded in 1846, when ho oonnoisaeurs declined, 
was only twenty-four, one of tho three Baton’s gift was that of an illustrator. 
200Z. premiums for his oartoon ‘ Tho Spirit He valued intcnliou more higUy than 
of Religion or The Battle of tho Soul,’ and execution, and sot moral pm'pose above 
in 1847 the sum of 300Z. for his oU-paiut- ojstliotio charm. His work locks the 
ings of ' The Rcooneiliatian of Oboron and true olfects of colour. Technically Ills 
Titonia ’ and ‘ Christ bearing tho Cross,’ strongest quolilies were drawing, whioh 
a colossal canvas. To ‘'The Reooncilio- wm correct and was marked by a 
tion’ (1847) Baton soon added a com- sense of suave beauty; the design, if 
ponion painting, ‘The Quarrel of Oberon wanting in simplicity and concentration, 
and Titonia’ (1849), Die former behig was usually learned and acoompliBhed. 
purohased by the Royal Scottish Academy, His draughtsmanship is seen at its 
the latter by the Royal Association ; both best perhaps in his mowings and studies 
are now iu the national Gallery of Scotland, in black and white, and in the outline 
They received enthusiastic woloome, imd oomposilions he m^e in illustration of 
thenceforth Baton enjoyed an outstanding Coleridge’s ‘ Ancient Mariner ’ (issued by 
position, at any rate in Scotland. Elected the Art Dmon of London in 1864) and 
an associate of the Royal Scottish Academy other poems. This feeling for form and 
in 1847, he became an ocademioian in 1860. design also found an outlet in some graceful 
From 1866 to 1869 Baton exHbited works in soulptuie and in a few ambitions 
fom-Leen pictures at the Royal Academy, projects of a monumental Hnd. 
and during that period fully maintained Baton’s interests were varied. Widely 
his popularity as painter of scones from read, ho published two volumes of verae, 
fairy tale or history. ‘ Homo from the * Boems by a Bainter ’ (1801) and ‘ Spin- 
Crimea ’ (1866) was one of the few pictures drFt ’ (1867), marked by con^eiable 
in which tho artist touched contemporary charm and originality, mainly dealing with 
IFe. He showed tecWcal accomplishment themes similar to those of his pictures. 
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The delightful song, ‘ With the Sunshine and 
the Swallows and the Kowcis,’ set to musio 
^ the Rev. Dr. John Paik, is widely known. 
Tfia fine collection of art-objects and of arms 
and armour, which was admirably arranged 
in his Edinburgh house, 33 George Square, 
was purchased after Ms death, largely by 
public subscription, and placed in the Royal 
Scottish Museum, Chambers Street, Edin- 
burgh. Paton was made hon. LL.D. by 
Edinburgh University in 1876_. and on 
two occasions, in 1876 and again in 1891, he 
was offered the presidentship of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, He died at Edinburgh 
on 26 Deo. 1901, and was buried in tne 
Dean cemetery. 

In 1858 Paton married Margaret (d. April 
1900), daughter of Alexander Perrier, 
Bloomhill, Dumbartonshire; by her he had 
issue seven sons and four daughters.^ The 
eldest son, Dr. Diarmid Noel Paton, is pro- 
fessor of physiology in Glasgow University. 

In the Scottish National Portrait Gallery 
there is a marble bust of Paton by his sister, 
Mrs. Hill. Other portraits ore a picture 
by his son Ranald, painter, and a bust by 
another son, who became a lawyer. 

[Scotsman, and The Times, 27 Deo. 1901 ; 
Easter number. Art Journal, by A. T. Story, 
1893 ; Scots Pictorial, 28 Aug. 1897 ; exhi- 
bition catalogues; Buskin’s Notes on the 
Royal Academy, 1836 and 1868 ; Bi.S.A. 
Report, 1902 ; catalogue, NationM Gallery 
of Scotland; J. L. Caw’s Scottish pomting, 
1908 ; The ^glish Pre-Raphaelites, by Percy 
Bate ; private information.] J. L. 0. 

PAUL. CHARLES KEGAN (1828-1902), 
author and publisher, son of the Rev. 
Charles Paul (1802-1861), by his wife 
Prances Eegan Home (180^18&), was bom 
on S March 1828 at White Lac^gton near 
Ilminster, SomersetsMre, where Ms father 
was curate. He was educated first at H- 
minster grammar sohool under the Rev. 
John Allen and afterwards at Eton, where 
he entered Dr. Hawtrey’s house in 1841. 
He matriculated at Exeter College, Oxford, 
in January 1846, and in 1849 made the 
acquaintance of Charles Kingsley, whose 
contagious energy greatly impressed him. 
Tiaetarian theories did not appeal to him, 
and he showed a leanii^ towards broad 
church views in theology. Graduating B.A. 
in October 1849, he was ordained deacon 
in the Lent of 1861, and accepted the 
curacy of Tew, in the diocese of Oxford. 
FriendsMp with Kingsley brought him into 
association with F. D. Manrioe, Tom Hughes, 
J. M. Ludlow, and other co-operative and 
Christian socieJist leaders. He was now 


broadly Mgh church in doctrine, given to 
ritualism, and a radical in politics. About 
this time he took up the practice of mes- 
merism. In 1862, when he was ordained 
priest, he became curate of Bloxham, 
near Banbury, travelled in Germany 
with pupils, and in November 1863 was 
given a ‘ condnotship ’ or chaplainoy 
at Eton College. In 1863 appeared Ms 
first literary production, a sormon on ‘ The 
Commnnion of Saints.’ He become a 
vegetarian and turned his attention to 
Positivism, and was appointed a ‘ Master 
in College’ (Memories, •p. 206) in 1864. 
Two years later he married Margaret Agnes 
Colvile (youngest sister of Sir James W. 
Ctolvile [q. v.]). He contributed to the 
‘ Tracts for Priests and People,’ brought 
out by Maurioo and Tom Hughes, one ou 
‘The Boundaries of the Church’ (1861), in 
which he stated that the very minimum 
of dogma was required from lay members 
of the Church of England. These views 
brought do^vn upon Mm the wrath of 
Bishop Wilberforco. Ho left Eton in 
1862 to become vioar of an Eton living at 
Sturminster Marshall, Dorsetsliire. As the 
endowment was small, he took pupils. In 
1870 he joined a Unitarian sooiety oolled 
the Free Christian Umon. In 1872 he 
asBooiated himself with Joseph Arch’s 
movement on behalf of_ the agricultural 
labourers in Dorset, and in 1873 he edited 
the new series of tho ‘ Now Quarterly 
Magazine.’ He gradually found Mmseif 
out of sympathy with the teaoMng of the 
Church of England, and in 1874 threw np 
Ms living and came to London. In 1876 
appeared Ms most noteworthy production, 
‘ William Godwin, Ms Friends and Contem- 
poraries,’ with portraits and illustrations, 
2 vols. Tho work was undertaken at tho 
request of Sir Percy Shelley, Godwin’s 
grandson, who pMood at Paul’s disposal 
a mass of unpublished documents, wMoh 
he used with judgment. 

For some years Paul hod acted as reader 
for Henry Samuel ICing, publisher, of Oom- 
hill, who brought out several of his hooks ; 
King in 1877 relinquished tho publishing 
part of Mb business and Paul took it 
over, inanguiating the house of 0. Kegau 
Paul and Co. at No. 1 Paternoster Square. 
Paul thus succeeded King as Tennyson’s 
pubUsher. Among Paul’s earliest publica- 
tions were the ‘Nineteenth Century,’ the 
new monthly periodical (1877), tho works 
of George William Cox [q. v. Suppl. II], 
the _ * Parchment Library of English 
ClasBicB,’ Tennyson’s works in one volume, 
the ‘International Scientifio’ series (begun 
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by H. S. King), some works of Thomas 
Eeidy, George Meredith, and R. L. Steven- 
son, and Badger’s English-Arabio Lexicon. 
One of Ms ventures was to give 6000 
guineas for the ‘ Last Journals of General 
Gordon,’ wMoli cost tho flim 10001. before 
a single copy was ready. In 1881 Mr. 
Alfred Trench, son of tho oi'chbiahop, 
joined the firm, now styled Kegan Paid, 
Trench & Co. After various vicissitudes, 
including a calamitous Ore in 1883, Messi's. 
Triibner & Co. and George Rodway joined 
the firm in 1889, and tho amalgama- 
tion was converted into a limited company 
under the style of Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co., Ltd. They moved into 
large new premises, called Paternoster 
House, in CSiaring Cross Rood, in 1891, 
and for some years the business was 
prosperous. In 1805 the profits of the 
publishing firm fell with alarming abrupt- 
ness, the directors resigned, and the capital 
was reduced. Paul at tho sanio time lost 
money as director of tho ITansard Printing 
and IMbbshing Company, and other 
enterprises. Paul’s publishing concern 
is now incorporated in that of Mcssim 
Beutledge. 

Meanwiiile from 1888 Paul began to 
attend mass, and in 1890 during a visit to 
France he decided to entor the oatholio 
church, and made his submission at the 
church of tlie SorvitesatPuUiam on 12 Aug. 
1890. His new views were displayed in 
tracts on ‘Miracle’ (1801), ‘Abstinence 
and Moderation ’ (1891), and ‘ Oelibaoy ’ 
(1809), issued by the Catholic Truth Sooioty, 
and on edition of ‘ Tho Temperance 
Speeches ’ of Cardinal Monning (1894). A 
volume of ‘Memories’ (1809), which is 
interesting for its stories of early school 
and Eton life, ends with his oonversisn. 

In 1896 Paul was run over in Kensing- 
ton Hoad, and never recovered from tho 
accident. He died in London on 19 July 
1002, in Ms seventy-fifth year, and was 
buried at Konsal Green. 

A portrait painted by Mrs. Amia Lea 
Merritt is in Iho possession of Miss R. M. 
Paul, his daughter. 

Paul also wrote ; 1. ‘ Reading Book for 
Evening Schools,’ 1864. 2. ‘Shelley Mom- 
oiiols, from Authentio Souroos,’ Srd edition, 
1874. 3. ‘Mary Wbllstonocraft [afterwords 
Mrs. Godwin], Letters to Imlay, with Pre- 
fatory _ M^oir,’ 1879 (expanded from 
‘ Godwin, Ms Eriends,&o,’). 4. ‘BiograpMoal 
Sketches,’ 1883 (Edward Irving, John Keble, 
Maria Hare, Rowland Williams, Charles 
Kingsley, George Ehot, John Henry New- 
man). 6. ‘ Eoith and Unfaith and other 
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Essays,’ 1891 (‘ 'The Production and Life of 
Books ’ dools with the etMcs ond practice 
of publishing). 0. ‘Maria Drummond, a 
Sketch,’ 1891 (Mrs. Drummond of Eredloy, 
near Dorking, widow of Thomas Drummond 
(1797-1840) fq.v.]). 7. ‘ Conf ossio Viatoris,’ 
1891 (religious development elaborated in 
‘Memories’). 8. ‘ On tho Way Side, Verses 
and Translations,’ 1899. 

Paul also published sovcrol translattans 
including ‘ Gootho’s Faust, in Rimo ’ (1873) 
(a careful piece of work in tho metres of the 
original) ; ‘ Pascal’s Thoughts ’ (1886, several 
roisBucs); ‘De Imitatione’ (1907); and he 
edited with a preface ‘The Genius of 
Christianity unveiled, being Essays never 
before published; by William Godwin’ 
(1873), 

[Fainily information ; Paul’s Memories, 1899 ; 
AlUbone, Diet. Eng. Lit. Suppl., 1801 ; 
Athonisum, 26 July 1002; The Publishers’ 
Circular, 26 July 1002 (wilii a portrait after 
a photograph) ; BooksoUor, 7 Aug. 1902; Tho 
Times, 21 July 1902 ; Who’s Who, 1902.] 

H. R. T. 

PAUL, WILLIAM (1822-1905).5horti- 
oulturist, horn at Churohgate, Oheshunt, 
Hortfordsluro, on 16 June 1822, was second 
son of Adam Paul, a nurseryman of Hugue- 
not descent, who came to Xiondou horn 
Aberdeenshire towards tho close of the 
eighteenth century and purchased the 
Oheshunt nuraory in 1806. After educa- 
tion at a private school at Waltham Cross, 
WiMam joined Ms father’s business. On 
Adam Paul’s death in 1847 the businesB 
was carried on as A. Paul& Sou by William 
and Ms elder brother George. In 1860 
this portncisMp was dissolved. William 
Paul a Sou carried on the Waltham Cross 
nursery, wMch ho had formded a year 
before, while Goome established the firm 
of Paul & Son at Oheshunt. 

John Claudius Loudon [q. v.] before Ms 
death in 1843 discovered Paul’s literary 
abilities, and for Mm Paul did eaily literary 
work. He afterwords helped John Lindley 
[q. V.], for whom. In 1843, he wrote the 
articles in the ‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle ’ 
on ‘ Roses in Pots,’ wMoh were issued 
separately in the some year, and reached 
a ninth edition in 1008. Paul’s book, 

‘ The Rose Garden,’ which wos first pub- 
lished in 1848, and reached its tenth 
edition in 1903, has enjoyed the uMque 
fortune of maintaining a pre-eminent 
authority for sixty years. It is a practaoai 
treolise, to which Paul’s wide readmg 
gave a literary ohorocter. Coloured lUus- 
trations long rendered the book expensive ; 
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later editions "were issued in two forms, 1 
■with and without these plates. 

Paul served on the eommittee of the 
National Plorioultural Society from 1851 
until it was dissolved in 1858, when 
the floral committee of the Royal Horta- 
cultural Society tv as established. In July | 
1868 he joined the National Rosa 
Society, which Samuel Reynolds Hole [q. y. 
Suppl. n] had just founded, and m 1866 
he -was one of the executive committee of 
twenty-one members for the great Inter- 
national Horticultural Exhibition. He also 
acted as a commissioner for the Paris 
Exliibition of 1867. Paid was elected a 
fellow of the linnean Society in 1876, and 
received the Victoria medal of horticulture 
when it was first instituted in 1897. 

Although best knomi as a rosarian, 
Paul from the outset of his career devoted 
attention to the improvement of other 
races of plants, such as hollyhocks, asters, 
hyacinths, phloxes, camellias, zonal pelar- 
goniums, hollies, ivies, shrubs, fruit-trees, 
and Brussels sprouts. He dealt 'with 
these subjects in ‘ American Plants, their 
History and Culture ’ (1868), the ‘ Lecture 
on the Hyacinth ’ (1864), and papers on 
‘An Hour with the Hollyhock’ (IS.Il) and 
on ‘ Tree Scenery ’ (1870-2). He contributed 
papers on the varieties of yew and hollj? 
to the ‘ Proceedings ’ of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society (1861, 1863). In addition 
to 'The Rose Annual,' which he issued 
from 1858 to 1881, Paul was associated -with 
his frien<^ Hr. Robert Hogg and Thomas 
Moore in the editorship of ‘ The Florist 
and Fomologist ’ from 1868 to 1874. 
The practical knowledge with which he 
wrote of varied types of plant life impressed 
Charles Darwin (of. AniTmla and Plants 
under Domestication, vol. ii.). Clear and 
fluent os a, speaker, he proved an accept- 
able lecturer. One of his best lectures, 

‘ Improvements in Plants,’ at Manchester 
in 1869, Wiis included in his ‘ Contributions 
to Horticultural Literature, 1843-1892’ 
(1892). 

Paul died of a paralytic seizure on 
31 March 1905, and was buried in the 
family vault at Cheshunt cemetery. His 
•vvRe, Amelia Jane Harding, predeceased 
him. His business was carried on by liis 
son, Arthur William Paul. The rich library of 
old gardening boolm and general literature, 
whim he coUeoted at his residence, Wallham 
House, was sold at Sotheby’s after his death, 
but many volumes were bought by his son. 

Besides the works mentioned, Paul 
was author of; 1. ‘Villa Gardening,’ 1855; 
3rd revised edit. 1876. 2. A shilling 


brochure, ‘ Roses and Rose-Culture,’ 1874. 
11 th edit. 1910. 3. ‘ The Future of Epnine 
Forest,’ 1880. ® 

[Garden, Ivii. (1000), 106 ; Jxiii. (1903), pre. 
face with portrait; and Ixvu. (1005), 213; 
Journal of Horticulture, 1. (1906), 305 (with 
portrait); Gardeners’ Cliron. 1005, i. 210, 
231 ; Proc. Linnoan Soo. 1004-6, 46-7.] 

G. 8. B. 

PAUNCEFOTE, Sm JULIAN, first 
BaBON PAUNOlDB'OTJa O! Pbeston (1828- 
1902), lawyer and diplomatist, born at 
Munich on 13 Sept. 1828, was second son 
of Robert Paunoetote (formerly Smith) of 
Preston Court, Olouoostorshiro (1788-1843), 
by his -wife Emma (d. 1863), daughter 
of R. Smith. His paternal grandfather, 
Thomas Smith, of Godling, Nottingham- 
shire, and Foel Allt, Wales, -was first cousin 
of Robert Smith, first baron Carrington. 
Educated partly at Marlborough College, 
partly at Paris and Genova, Juliau was 
called to the bar as a uiembor of the Inner 
Temple on 4 May 1852. TIo was private 
seerotary to Sir William Molosworth, eigh^ 
baronet [q. v.], during tho latter’s short 
term of office as secretary of state for the 
colonies in 1856. On Molosworth’s death 
he returned to tho bar and practised as a 
conveyancer. In 1862 ho wont to Hong 
Kong, where there was an opening for a 
barrister, and throo years afterwards he 
received the appointment of attorney- 
general in that colony. 'This office ho held 
for seven years, acting for tho chief justice 
of the supreme court when tho lattor was 
absent on leave, and preparmg ‘ Tho Hong 
Kong Code of OMl Proooduro.’ 

In 1872 he was appointed chiof justice 
of the Loeward Islands, which had recently 
been amalgamated in one colony. On 
quitting Hong Kong he was formally 
manked for his services by tho executive 
and legislative councils, and received the 
honour of knighthood, lio took up his 
new appointment in 1874, opened tho now 
federal court, and put the administration of 
justice into workmg order. Towards tho 
end of the year he returned to England and 
succeeded Sir Henry Holland, now Viscount 
^utsford, os legal assistant undor-socretory 
in the colonial oJQfloe. In 1876, on tho 
recommendation of a oommittoo of tho 
House of Commons, a similar post was 
created at the foreign office, and was 
bestowed by Lord Derby, then foreign 
secretary, on Pauncefote, who was specially 
walified for it by his knowledge of French. 
His services were recognised by the 
bestowal on him of tho K.O.M.G. in 
Jan. 1880, and of the O.B, three months 
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later. Alter doing much political work in 
addition to his normal duties, ,owing to the 
Inng t'itnflaa of Charles Stuart Aubrey Abbott, 
tbinl baron Tenterdon fq. v.], tho per- 
manent under-sooretary of state, and tho 
infirm health of other members of tho stall, 
Pauncefote, on Lord Tontordon’s death in 
1882, was appointed by Earl Granvillo, then 
foreign secretary, to the vacant place, while 
he continued to superintend tho legal work. 
In 1885 ho and Sir Charles Rivers Wilson 
took part in tho international oommiasion at 
Paris concerning the free navigation of tho 
Suez Canal, and wore largely oonoornod in 
the draft setUement on wldoh was based 
the convention of Constantinople (29 Oct. 
1888). Ho was oreated C.C.M.C. at the 
dose of 1885, and IC.C,B. in 1888. 

On 2 April 1889 Paunoofoto was ap- 
pointed envoy extraordinary and luinislor 
lenipotentiory to tho United fcitatoa ; Lord 
alisbury had loft tho oflieo vacant for 
some months after the abrupt dismissal 
of Lord SaokviUo [q. v. Huppl. II]. At 
Washington, Paunoofoto by his porsonal 
influence contributed materially to tho 
solution of tho various difl'ci'oncos, some 
of them Buffioiontly aouto, which arose 
between tho two countries, and rendered 
invaluable sorvioe in producing a more 
friendly feoling towards Groat Britain in 
the United States. His pationoe, urbanity, 
and habits of oomplolo and impartial study 
of complioatod dotads combined with Ins 
legal training greatly to assist liim in doaling 
'vrith Amorioon politioians and officials, most 
of whom were lawyers. Among tho most 
critical questions with which ho had to 
deal wore tho claim of tho United States 
to prevent polagio scaling by Canadian 
vessels in tho Bohring Sea, a question 
which, after pjossing through somo monaoing 
phases, was eventually roforred to the 
decision of an arbitral tribunal at Paris in 
February 1802 ; an arrongomont was oon- 
cluded for a modm vivendi pending the 
award. A second question, which con- 
cerned the boundary between Vouozuola 
and British Guiana, was taken up by tho 
United States government in 1896, and the 
unusual tenour and wording of President 
Cleveland’s message to Congrosa on the 
subject, in Beconmer, threatened at one 
moment serious oomplioations. The 
matter was referred in Eebruary 1807 to an 
arbitral tribunal at Paris, which in October 
1809 decided substantially in favour of 
the British oloim. In the disousBious and 
negotiations which proooded the outbreak 
of war between the United States and 
Spain, in April 1808, Pauncefote tactfully 


sought with tho roprosontatives of the 
great European powers to secure a pociflo 
arrangement without suggesting any in- 
dilToronce to freedom and good government 
hi Cuba. Pauncofoto’s prudence through- 
oiit the period of tho war did much to 
estabUsli a lasting friendship between 
England and the United States. 

In 1893, after it had been ascertained 
that such a step would bo agreeable to tho 
United States government, the British 
ropresontativo at Wasliington was raised 
from the rank of envoy to that of am- 
baaaador. Other great iwwers followed 
suit, and Paunoofoto, as the senior am- 
boBsador, was of mnoh service in settling 
various questions of preoedonoe and etiquette 
consequent on tho change. 

In 1897, after prolonged negotiations, he 
oonoluded a convention with tho United 
States for tho settlement by arbitration 
of dilferonoes between the two countries. 
Tho convention, however, was not approved 
by tho senate, and remained unratified. 

In 1899 Paunoofoto was appointed 
senior Britiah delegate at the first Hague 
oonforonoo wliich mot to devise means for 
the limitation of armaments and the 
paoifio sottlomont of international differ- 
onooB. Pnunoefulo here rendered Ms most 
important service to the cause of peace. 
Insuperable obstacles were soon apparent 
to the general acceptance of any binding 
obligation to reduce armaments or to 
submit disputes to arbitration, Paunoe- 
foto, therefore, ably assisted tho president, 
M. de Staol, in setting the oonferonco to 
work, as the best alternative, ouestabliahing 
a suitable permanent tribunal of arbitra- 
tion, to whioh voluntary rooourso could at 
any time bo readily had, and whioh other 
powers might bind themselves to recom- 
mend to disputants. In framing the 
needful maohinery Paunoefote gave un- 
ostentatious hut most efficient assistance, 
and shared with the president the credit 
of the success attained. On his return 
to England, after Bie termination of the 
conference, he was raised to the peerage on 
18 Aug. 1898. The remaining years of his 
life were spent as British ambassador in 
the United States. In February 1900 he 
signed with Mr. John Hay, the United 
States aeoretory of state, a convention 
designed to replace the provisions of the 
Olaylon-Btdwer treaty of 19 April 1860 
with regard to the conatruction of a canal 
across the Isthmus of Panama. The 
convention, however, failed to secure con- 
firmation by tho senate, and was not 
ratified. A second oonventioa (‘ tho 
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Hay-Pauncefote taeaty’) signed by hm on 
18 Not. 1901 was more fortunate. By its 
provisions the ^ps of all nations passing 
through the canal were placed on on equal 
footing, and the United States government 
piecluded itself from imposing preferential 
dues. Nevertheless, and in spite of the 
protests of the British government, the 
United States govemment passed in Aug. 
1012 a law allowing free jmssage through 
the canal to American coasting vessels. ^ 

Growing years, the climate of Washing- 
ton, the constant strain of work, and 
sedentary habits had by 1901 seriously 
impaired Paunoefote’s naturally vigorous 
constitution, and he died at Washington, 
of a prolonged attack of gout, on 24 May 
1002. He had been made Hon, LL.D. 
of Harvard and Oalumbia Universities 
in 1900. His death called forth unpre- 
cedented expressions of public regret in 
the United States ; the funeral ceremony 
in Washington was attended by the 
president and by the leading 'authorities, 
and the United States govemment, with 
the assent of the British government, con- 
veyed the body to England in a United 
States vessel of war. The burial took place 
at St. Oswald’s Churoh, Stoke near Newark. 
A fine monument, executed in bronze by 
George Wade, has been placed at the head 
of the grave in the churchyard by his 
widow daughters. 

Fauncefote married on 14 Sept. 18S0 
Sebna Fitzgerald, daughter of Major 
William Cubitt, of Catfield, Norfolk. By 
her he had one son, who died in infancy, 
and four daughters. 

An excellent portrait by Benjamin 
Constant is in me possession of Lady 
Pauncefote, and a copy is at Marlborough 
College. A cartoon portrait appeared in 
» Vanity Pair’ in 1883. 

[The Times, 26, 27, 30 May 1902 ; Foreign 
Office List, 1002, p. 194 ; Papers laid before 
Parliament.] S. 

PAVY, FREDERICK WHUAM (1829- 
1911), physician, bom at Wroughton, Wilt- 
shuB, on 29 May 1829, was son of William 
Pavy, a maltster there, by Mary liis wife. 
Educated at Merchant Taylors’ School in 
Suffolk Lone, Inndon, where he entered in 
Jtm. 1840, he experienced a Spartan disci- 
pline under James Bellamy, the headmaster, 
father of Dr, James Bellamy [q. v. Suppl, U]. 
He proceeded to Guy’s Hospital in 1848, and 
matriculated at the University of London. 
Here he gained honours at the intermediate 
examination in medicine in 1850, and the 
scholarship and medal in materia medioa 


and pharmaooutioal cliomistry. In ig 52 
he graduated M.B. with honours in physi- 
ology and comparative anatomy, obstetric 
medicine and surgery, and the medal m 
medicine (the modal in surgery being gained 
by Joseph, afterwards Lord, Lister). Pavy 
then served as house surgeon and house phy- 
sician at Guy’s Hospital, and in 1863 he went 
to Paris and joined the English Medical 
Society of Paris, of which ho became a vice- 
president. The sooiety met in n room near 
the Luxembourg and owned a small liWiy. 
It was the rendezvous ol the English medical 
students, where they mot weekly to read 
papers and to ro])ort interesting oases. In 
Paris Pavy came more cspcoiidly under the 
influence of Claude Bernard, who was at 
this time giving a courso of experimental 
lectures on the role and nature of glycogen 
and the phenomena of diabotos. Pavy made 
the study of iliabetos the work ol his life 
and imitated his master in the manner of bis 
leoturcs. 

On liis return to England Pavy was 
apfiomted lecturer on comparative anatomy 
at Guy’s Hospital in 1864, and from 1858 
to 1878 ho IcetiiTod then' upon jihysiology 
and microscopical anatomy, and alterwords 
upon systematio medicine. He wiva olooted 
assistant physician to tko hospital in 1858, 
on the promotion of (Hir) William Gull 
[q. V.], and booanio full i)hyMioian in 1871, 
when the nmnbor of physicians was in- 
creased from threo to four. Ho wos 
appointed consulting physician to the 
hospital in 1890, his tonuro of oilioe upon 
the full stafl! having been jirolonged for 
an additional year. 

At tho Royal Collogo of Physicians of 
London ho was elected a folhnv in 1860; 
he served as an examiner in 1872-3 and in 
1878-9 ; ho wos a councillor from 1876 to 
1877 and again from 1888 to 1 890 ; a censor 
in 1882, 1883, and 1891. Ho delivered 
the Goulstonian lectures in 18G2-3 ; the 
Croonian lectures in 1878 and 1804, and the 
Harveian oration in 1886. Ho was awarded 
the Baly modal in 1901. 

He also did good work at tho medical 
societies of London. In 1860 ho delivered 
I the_ Lettsomian lectures at the Medical 
Sooiety ‘ On Certain Points oonnootod with 
Diabetes.’ He served as president of the 
Pathological Society from 1803 to 1805 and 
as president of the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgioal Society from 1900 to 1902. He 
acted _ for some years as prosidont of the 
.t^sooiation for tho Advancement of Medi- 
cine by Research, and from 1901 ho served, 
after the death of Sir William MaoOormao 
[q. V. SuppL H], as president of tho national 
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conuniltee for Great Britain and Ireland loRioally and tliorapeutioally considered’ 
of the International Congrcea of Modioino. (1873 ; 2iid edit. 1876 ; Philadelphia, 
The permanent committee of this oonpesa, 1874j Now York, 1881). Throughout life 
meeting at the Hague in 1909, appointed ho remained a student, and even to the 
him the first chairman. _ lost week ho was at work in the laboratory 

Pavy was elected F.R.S. in 1803; the which ho had built at the book of his 
University of Glasgow conferred upon him consulting room in Grosvenor Street, 
thehon. degree ofLL.D. in 1888, and in 1909 Quiet in bearing, gentle and courteous m 
he was crowned Laurdat do I’Acaddmio do speech, and with a somewhat old-fashioned 
Medeoine do Paris and received the Prix formality of manner, ho was generous in 
Godard for his physiological rosearciies. his benefactions. At Guy’s medical school 
On 26 June 1009, at a meeting of the ho built a well-equipped gymnasium and 
Physiologioal Society of Great Britain and presented it to the students’ union in 1890. 
Ireland hold at Oxford, ho was presented Besides tho works cited Pavy published : 
wi& a silver bowl bearing an expression 1. ‘ llcscarohes on the Nature and Treat- 
‘ of afieotion and admiration.’ mont of Diabetes,’ 1862 ; 2nd edit. 1869 ; 

Pavy died at his house, 36 Grosvenor translated into Gorman by Dr, W. Langen- 
Street, London, W., on 19 Sept. 1911, and beck, GSttingen, 1864. 2. ‘A Treatise on 
was buried at Highgato oemotery. Oio Functions of Digestion, its Disorders and 

He married in 1854 Julia, daughter of W. their Treatment,’ 1867 ; 2nd edit. 1869. 
Oliver, by whom ho had two daughters who 3. ‘ Tho Croonian Lectures on Certain 
predeceased him. Tho older, Florence Julia Points oonneoted with Diabetes, delivered 
{d. 1902), was married in 1881 to tho Rev. at tho Korol College of Physicians,’ 1878. 
Sir Borradailo Savory, second baronet, son 4. ‘ Tho Harvoian Oration, delivered at 
of Sir William Soovcll Savory, first baronet, tlio Royal College of Physicians,’ 1886. 
F.R.S. [q. V.]. 6. ‘ Tho Physiology of tho Carbohydrates, 

A sketoh-— a good likeness— made by their Application as Food and Relation to 
W. Strang, A.B.A., hangs in tho rooms of Diabetes,’ 1894 j translated into German 
the Royal Society of Modioino. by Karl Grubo, Leipzig and Vienna, 1896. 

Pavy was tho last survivor of a lino of 0. ‘ On Carbohydrate iffotabolism (a course 
distinguished physioian-ohemists who did of advanced leoturos on Physiology delivered 
much to lay tho foundations and advance at tho University of London, May 1905), 
tho study of mctabolie disorders ; at tlio with an appendix on the assimilation 
same time ho ranks ns a pioneer amongst of carbohydrate into protoid and fat, 
tho chemical pathologists of tho modem followed by tho fundamental principles and 
school. As a pupil of Claude Bernard ho tho treatment of Diabetes dialectically 
recognised that all advoirocs in tho study discussed,’ 1906. 

of disease must rest upon investigations y. gyg portrait 

into Uio normal processes of tbo Iwcly ; but bibUogroppby of chief papers contributed 
os his investigations piuoocdod, ho found ^ poriodioals ond sooioties ) ; Bril. Med. 
himself obliged to dissent from the views of Journal, 1011, ii. 777 (with portrait) j Tho 
his master and to adopt now working hypo- Guy’s Hosp. Oaz. 1911, xxv. 393 (with biblio- 
theses whioh ho put to tho tost of oxperi- graphy) j additional information kindly given 
mcait and frequently varied. Some of his by Sir William Borradaile Sovory, Bart., hia 
theories did not meet with the approval of grandson, by H. L. Eason, Esq., M.S., dean 
those who wore working along similar linos, of tlio medical school at Guy’s Hospital, and 
and others never obtained general aooopt- byDr. J. S. Edidns; personal knowMM.] 
auoo. He mode tho study of carbohydrate ® 

metabolism tho work of his life, and ho was PAYNE, EDWARD JOHN (1844-1904), 
the founder of tho modern theory of Iiistoiian, born at High Wyoombo, Bucking- 
diabetes. In this connection his name was honishire, on 22 July 1844, was tho son 
associated ivith many praotioal improve- of Edward William Payne, who was in 
moiits in clinical and practical modioino, humble oircumstonces, by his wife Maiy 
and ‘ Pavy’s Tost ’ for sugar and his use of Welch. Payne owed his cduoation largely 
sugar tests and albumen tests in tho solid to his own exertions. After receiving early 
form have made his name familiar to phy- training at tho grammar school or High 
sicians and modioal students throughout Wycombe, he was employed by a local 
the world. As a practical physician, too, oroliiteot and surveyor named Pontifex, 
he was greatly interested in diototios, and ho ond ho studied arohiteoture^ under 
wrote a well-known book upon tho subjeot, William Burges [q.v.]. Literesfedin musio 
‘ A Treatise on Food and Dietetics physio- from youth, he also acted as organist of 
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tphe parish ohaioh. In 1867> at the age of 
twenty-three, he motrioulated at Magdalen 
Fall, Oxford, whence he passed to Charsley’s 
Hall. While an undergraduate he sup- 
ported liimself at first by pursuing liis 
work as land surveyor and architect at 
Wycombe, where he designed the Easton 
Street almshouses, and afterwards by 
coaching in clasdes at Oxford. In 1871 
Payne paduated B.A. with a first class 
in the final classieal school, and in 1872 
he was elected to an open foUowship 
in University College. Ho remained a 
fellow till his marriage in 1800, and 
was thereupon re-elected to a research 
fellowship. Although his life was mainly 
spent in London, he was keenly interested 
in the management of the aSairs of his 
college, and during the years of serious 
agricultural depression his good counsel and 
business aptitude proved of great service. 

On 17 iSav. 1874 he was called to the bar 
by Lincoln’s Inn, and in 1883 was appointed 
honorary recorder of Wycombe, holding the 
office till his death. But Payne’s mature 
years were mainly devoted to literary work. 
English colonial history and exploration 
vere the main subjects of his study. 
In 1875 he contributed a well-informed 
‘ History of European Colonies ’ to E. A. 
Freeman’s ‘ Historical Course for Schools.* 
In 1883 he collaborated with Mr, J. S. 
Cotton in ‘ Colonies and Dependencies ’ for 
tlu) ‘ English Citizen ’ series, and the section 
on ‘Colonies’ which fell to Payne he later 
developed into his ‘ Colonies and Colonial 
Federation ’ (1904). He also fully edited 
Burke's ‘Select Works’ (Oxford, 1876 j new 
edit. 1912) and ‘The Voyages of Eliza- 
bethan Seamen to America ’ (from Hakluyt, 
1880; new edit. 1007). But these labours 
were preliminaries to a great design of a 
* History of the New World called America.’ 
The first and second volumes (published 
respectively in 1892 and 1899) supplied a 
preliminary sketch of the geographical know- 
ledge and exploration of tho Middle Ages, 
an account of the discovery of America, and 
the beginning of an exhaustive summing up 
of all available knowledge as to the ethno- 
logy, language, religion, social and economic 
condition of tho native peoples. Nothing 
more was published, and an original plan 
to extend the survey to Australasia was 
untouched. Payne contributed the tot 
two chapters on ‘ The Age of Discovery ’ 
and ‘ The New World ’ to the ‘ Cambridgo 
Modem History’ (vol. i. 1902). 

At the same time Payne wrote much on 
muric. He contributed largely to Grove’s 
‘ Dictionary of Music a^d Musicians.’ 


His article on ‘ Stradivari ’ was rocoguised 
as an advance on all previous studies. 
The history of stringed instruments had 
a strong attraction for liim, and he was 
himself an accomplished amateur per- 
former on the violin and on various anemnt 
instruments. Ho helped to found the 
Bar Musical Society, and was its fimt 
honorary secretary. 

In his later years Payne lived at Wondovor, 
and suffered from heart-weakness and 
fits of giddiness. On 26 Doe. 1004 ho 
was found drowned in tho Wondovor 
canal, into which ho had apparently fallen 
in a fit. On 6 April 1899 ho married 
Emma Leonora Helena, daughter of Major 
Pertz and granddaughter of Georg Heinrich 
Pertz, editor of tho VMonumonta Gormanioj 
Historica.’ Sho survived him wi th ouo son 
and two daughters, and was awarded a 
civil list pension of 1201. in 1905. A portrait 
by A. S. Zibleri is in hor possession. 

[Bcoords of Buokinghamshiro, vol. ix. ; 7’ho 
Times, 28 Doc. lOOd ; 0.\furd Mag. 26 .Jan. 
1006 ; Musical Times, Ifob. 1005 ; private 
information.) D. H. 

PAYNE, JOSEPH li'RANK (1840- 
1910), physician, son of Joseph Paynojq. v.], 
a Bchoolmastor, professor of oduoation at 
the Collogo of Proooplors, by lus wilo Eliza 
Dyer, also a tooohor of groat ability, was 
born in the parish of St. Giles, Camberwell, 
on 10 Jan. 1810. After school education 
under his father at Lcathorhood, Smxoy, 
ho went to University Collogo. London, and 
thonce gained in 1858 a demyship at 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Ho graduated 
B.A. in 1862, taking a first class in natural 
science, and afterwards obtained the 
Burdett-Coutts Bcholarsliip in geology 
(1863), the Hadcliflo travelling followslup 
(1865), and a fellowship at Magdalen, 
which ho vacated on his marriage in 1883, 
becoming on honorary follow on 30 May 
1906. Ho also took a B.Sc. degree 
in tho University of London in 1866. 
He studied medioino at St. George’s 
Horoital, London, and graduated M.B. 
at Oxford in 1867, and M.D. in 1880. Ho 
became a member of the College of 
Phj>Bioions in 1808, and was olcctod a 
fellow in 1^3, being tho junior ohoson 
to deliver the Qoulstouian lectures. His 
subject was ‘The Origin and Relation of 
New Growths.’ In acoordanco with tho 
terms of Dr. Radolifie’s foundation ho 
visited Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, and 
mode good use of thoir pathologiool oppor- 
tunities. Ho described his foreign experi- 
ences in three ortiolcs published in the 
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‘British Medical JoTimal’ in 1871. His 
first post at a medical school in London 
was that o£ demonstrator of morbid 
anatomy at St. Mary’s Hospital in 1809, 
and he became assistant phi^ioian there 
as well as at the Hospital for Siok Ciiildron 
in Great Ormond Street. Tn 1871 he loft 
St. Mary’s on hocomint; assistant physician 
to St. Thomas’s Hospital, an office winch 
he held till appointed physician in 1887. 
In 1900 he liM reached the ago limit, 
and became consulting physician. Ho was 
also on the stall of Uio Hospital for Sldn 
Diseases at Blaokfriars, and was thus en- 
gaged in the active practice and teaching 
of his profession for over thirty years. 

Pathology, epidemiology, dermatology, 
and the history of mcmcine wore tho 
subjects in which he took most interest, 
and he made considerable additions to 
knowledge in each. Tn September 1877 
he was the chief medical witness for tho 
defence at tho sensational trial in London 
of Louis Slaimfon and others for the 
murder of his wife* Harriet by starvaiion, 
and eflicotivoly argued that cerebral mon- 
ingitis was the cause of death, a view 
winch in spite of tho prisoner’s conviction 
was subsequently adopted (Atlay’s Trial 
of SUimtona, 1911, pp. 170 et paaaim). 
He edited in 187B .Iono.s and Sievoldng’s 
‘ Manual of Pathological Anatomy,’ and in 
1888 published a full and original ‘ Manual 
of General Pathology,’ besides reading many 
papers before tho Pathological Society, of 
wmoh he became president in 1807. He 
delivered at tho College of Physloiana in 1801 
theLumleian lectures ' On Cancer, especiaUy 
of the Internal Organs.’ In 1870 he was 
sent to Russia by the British government 
with iSurgcon-major Colvill to observe and 
report upon the epidemic of plague then 
existing at Vetlanka {Trans. Epidemio- 
logical Soe. vol. iv.). The Russian govern- 
ment did little to facUitato tho inquiry, 
and a severe illness prevented Payne from 
accomplishing much, but he always retained 
a warm interest in e]pidcmiology, and wrote 
articles on plague in the ‘ Encyclopsedia 
Britonnica ’ (0th edit.), ‘ St. Thomas’s 
Hospital Reports,’ ‘Quarterly Review’ I 
(October 1901), and ‘Allbutt’s System of 
Medicine,’ vol. 2, 1907. Ho took an active 
part on a committee of tho College of Phy- 
sicians in 1006 on the Indian epidemic of 
plague and was chosen as the spokesman of 
the committee to the secretary of state. 
He printed in 1801-, with on introduction on 
the history of the plague, the ‘Loimo- 
graphia’ of the apothecary William Bog- 
hurst, who witnessed the London plague of 
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1666, from tho MS. in the Sloane collection. 
Pa 3 me also made numerous contributions 
to j the ‘Transactions’ of the Epidemio- 
logical Society, of which he was president in 
180^3. In 1889 ho published ‘Observa- 
tions on some Rare Diseases of the Skin,’ and 
was president of the Dermatological Society 
(1892-3). Many papers by him are to be 
found in its ‘Transactions.’ 

Payne’s first important contribution 
to tho history of medicine was a life of 
Linacra fq. v.] prefixed to a facsimile of 
the 1621 Cambridge edition of his Latin 
version of Galon, ‘ Do Temperamentis ’ 
(Cambridge, 1881). In 1896 he delivered tho 
Harvoian oration at tho College of Physicians 
on the relation of Harvey to Galen, and in 
1900 wrote an excellent life of Thomas 
Sydenham [q. v.]. He hod a great know- 
ledge of bibliography and of tho history 
of woodcuts, and read (21 Jan. 1901) a 
paper before tho Bibliograpliical Society ‘On 
the “ Herbarius ” and “ Hortus Sonitatis.’” 
In 1903 and 1001 he delivered the first Fltz- 
Palrick lecture'' on the history of medicine 
at tho College of Physicians. Tho first 
course was on ‘ English Medicine in the 
Anglo-Kaxon Times’ (Oxford, 1904), 
the second on ‘ English Medicino in the 
Anglo-Norman Period.’ The history erf 
Gilbertus Anglicus and the contents of 
his ‘Compondiura Medicinm’ had never 
before been thoroughly sot forth. Payne 
showed that Gilbert was a genuine observer 
of coDsidorable ability. The lectures of 
1904 which Payne was preparing for the 
press at the time of his death did much to 
elucidate the writings of Ricordus Anglicus 
and the anatomical teaching of the Mddle 
Ages Payne demonstrated that the 
‘ Anatomy of the Body of Man,’ printed 
in Tudor times and of which the editions 
extend into the middle of the seventeenth 
century, was not written by Thomas 
Vioaty [q. v.], whose name appears on 
the title-page, but was a mere &anslation 
of a medieeval manuscript of unknown 
authorship. He wrote long and valuable 
articles on tho history of medieme in the 
‘ Enoyolopiedia Britonnica,’ and in AUbutt’s 
‘System of Medicine ’ (vol. i. 1006), besides 
several lives in this Dictionary. During the 
spring of 1909 he delivered a course of 
lectures on Galen and Greek medicine at the 
request of the delegates of the Common Uni- 
versity Fund at Oraord. His lost historical 
work was entitiol ‘ History of the College 
Club,’ and was privately printed in 1909. 

In 1899 he was hleoted Harveion librarian 
of the CoUege of Physicians, a post for 
which his quaUfloations were exceptional. 
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He gave many valuable books to tbe library, ^ 
and opened tbe stores of bis mind to evepr- 
one wbo sought bis knowledge. He was for 
eight years an examiner for tbe licence of tbe 
G^ege of Physicians, was a censor in 1896-7, 
and senior censor in 1905. He discharged 
in 1896jthe laborious duty of editor of the 
’ Nomenclature of Diseases,’ and in addition 
to these pubKo services sat on tbe royal 
commission on tuberculosis (1890), on ^e 
general 'medical council as reprosentative 
of the 'University of Oxford (1899-1904), | 
on'tbe* senate of the University of London 
(1809-1906), and on the committee o£^ 
the London Library. He ooUeoted^ a 
fine library, the medical part of which, 
except five manuscripts and two books 
which be bequeathed to tbe College of 
Physicians, was sold to one purobaset for 
23001 He had a large ooUeotion of 
editions of Milton’s works and a series of 
herbals. His conversation was both learned 
and pleasant, and though full of antique 
lore he was an earnest advocate of modem 
changes. He was below the middle height | 
and nod a ourioua jerky manner of ex- 
pressing emphasis both in puhiio speaMng 
and in private conversation. Among' the 
physicians of London there was no man 
of greater general popularity in his time. 
He lived at 78_ Wrmpole Street wMe 
engaged in practice, and after his retire- 
ment at New Barnet. Bailing health inter- 
rupted the literary labours of his last year, 
and he died at Lyonsdown House, New 
Barnet, on 16 Nov. 1910, and wss buried at 
Bell's Hill cemetery Barnet. He married, 
on 1 Sept. 1882, Helen, daughter of the 
Hon. John Macpherson of Melbourne, 
Victoria, by whom he had one son and three 
daughters. A fine charcoal drawing of his 
head, made by hfr. J. S. Sargent shortly 
before bis death, hangs in the dining-room 
of the College of Physicians. 

[The Times, 13 Nov. 1910 ; Lanoet, and 
Brit. Med. Journal, 26 Nov. 1910 ; Sir T. 
Barlow, Annual Address to Boyal Coll, of 
Physicians; Macray, Beg. Bellows Magd. CoU. 
vi. 170-1 and^vii. ; Sotheby, Cat. of Library, 
12 July 1911 ; personal knowledge.] N. M. 

PEAEOB, STEPHEN (1819-1904), 
portrait and equestrian painter, bom on 
16 Nov, 1819 at the King's Mews, Charing 
Cross, was only child of Stephen Pearce, 
clerk in the department of the master of 
horse, by his wife, Ann Whittdngton. He 
was trained at Soss’s Academy in Ghnriotte 
Street, and at the Boyal Academy schools, 
1840, and in 1841 became a pupil of Sir 
Martin Archer Shee [q. v.]. Brom 1842 to 


1846 he noted as amanuensis to Charles 
Lever [q. v.], and ho afterwards visited 
Italy. Paintings by liim of favourite horses 
in the royal mews (transferred in 1826 to 
Buckingham Palace) wore exhibited at the 
Academy in 1839 and 1841, and from 1849, 
on his return from Italy, till 1886 he con- 
tributed numerous portraits and oqueslrian 
paintings to Burlin^on ITonso. 

Early friendship wiih Colonel John 
Barrow, keeper of the admiralty records, 
brought Pearce a commission to paint ' The 
Arctic Council discussing a plan of search for 
fflr John Branldin.’ This work lie completed 
in 186] ; it contained portraits of l^ck, 
Beeohey, Bird, Parry, Biohardson, Boss, 
Sabine, and others ; was exhibited at the 
Boyal Academy in 1863, and was engraved 
by James Soott. Pearce’s pioturo iuorcased 
the public iuterest in Branldin’s fate. 
Pearce also painted for Colonel Barrow half- 
lengths of Sir Bobort McClure, Sir Leopold 
Mcdintock, Sir George Naros, and Captain 
Penny in their Arotio dress, and a series 
of small portraits of other arolio explorers. 
Lady Branldin also commissioned a similar 
series, which passed at her death to Miss 
Cracroft, her husband’s niece. All these 
pictures are in tho National Portrait 
Gallery, to which Colonel Barrow and Miss 
Oraoroft respectively bequeathed them. 
Pearce’s other sitters included Sir Branois 
Beaufort and Sir James Clark Boss (for 
Greenwich Hospital), Sir Edward Sabino and 
Sir John Barrow (for tho Boyal Society), and 
Sir George Gabriel Stokes, Charles Lover, 
Sims Beeves, Sir Erasmus Wilson (Hospital 
for Diseases of tho Skin, Westgnlc-on-Soa, 
copied for the Boyal College of Surgeons), 
and the seventh Duko of Bedford. 

Pearoe was also widely known as a painter 
of equestrian presentation portraits and 
groups, tho most important of which is tho 
large landscape ‘ Coursing at Ashdown 
Pork,’ completed in 1869, and presented 
by the oouTBors of ilio United Kingdom 
to tho Earl of Craven. Bor tliis picture, 
which measures ton foet long and contains 
about sixty equestrian portraits, including 
ihe Earl and Countess of Craven and 
members of tho family, the Earls of Bootive 
and Sefton, Lord and Lady Grey do Wilton, 
the artist received 1000 guineas and 200 
guineas' for the copyright. Pearce pointed 
equestrian portraits of many mosloi's of 
foxhounds and harriers, as well as of tho 
Earl of Coventry, Sir Biohard and Lady 
Glyn, and of Mr. Burton on ‘ Kingshridge ’ 
and Captain H. Coventry on * Aloibiado,’ 
winners of the Grand National. 

Pearoe retired from general praotioe in 
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1885 and from active work in 1888. Ha 
contributed ninety-nine subjects to the 
Acodemy exhibitions, and about thirty of 
his pictures were engraved by J. Scott, C. 
Mottram, and others. His portraits, almost 
entirely of men, are accurate likenesses, 
and his horses and dogs are well drawn. 
The earlier paintings are somewhat tight 
in execution, with a tendency to over- 
emphasis of shadow, but the later pictures 
are freer in style. 

Pearce’s somewhat noave ‘ Memories of 
the Past,’ published by him in 1003, 
contains nineteen reproduotions from his 
paintings, a list of subjects painted, biogra- 
phical and some technical notes. Ho died 
on 31 Jon. 1004 at Sussex Gardens, W., 
and was buried at the Old Town cemetery, 
Eastbourne. A portrait of himself ho 
bequeathed to the National Portrait Gallery. 

He married in 1858 Matilda Jane Ohes- 
wright, who survived him with live sons. 

[Memories of the Past, 1003, by Stephen 
Fearoe ; Sporting Qaz., 2 Oct. 1860 ; Lists 
of the Frintscllors’ Assooiation ; Boyal Aoad. 
Catalogues ; miso. pamphlets, letters, and 
official records, Nat. Port. Oall. ; personal 
knowledge and private information.] 

J. D. M. 

PEARCE, Sm WILLIAM GEORGE, 
second baronet, of Oarde (1801-1007), bene- 
factor to Trinity College, Cambridge, bom 
at Chatham on 23 July 1801, was only child 
of Sir William Pearce [q. v.] by his wife 
Dinah Elizabeth, daughter of Robert Sowter 
of Gravesend. Educated at Rugby (1870- 
1878), ho matrioulated in 1881 at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and graduated B.X 
and LL.B. in 1884, proceeding M.A. in 1888. 
He was called to the bar at the Inner Temple 
in 1886. On the death of his father in 
December 1888 he succeeded him in the 
chairmanship of the Fairfield Shipbuilding 
and Engineering Company of Glasgow, an 
undertaking the development of which 
had been the principal work of his father’s 
life. Under Pearce’s oliairmanship, which 
lasted from 1888 until his death, the company 
maintained its high reputation [see Eloab, 
Fbamchs, Suppl. II]. Pearce was returned 
to parliament in 1802 as conservative 
member for Plymouth along with Sir 
Edward Clarke, but did not seek re-election 
in 1806. Ho was honorary colonel of the 
2nd Devon volunteers Royal Garrison Artil- 
lery. Ho was a keen sportsman, and his 
estate of Chilton Lodge, Hungerford, was 
noted for the excellence of its shooting. He 
died after a short illness on 2 Nov. 1007 
at 2 Deaneiy Street, Park Lane, and was 
buried at Chilton Poliat near Hungerford. 


He married on 18 March 1006 Caroline 
Eva, daughter of Robert Coote. There was 
no issue of the marriage. By bis will he loft 
the residue of his property, estimated at 
over 160,0002., subject to his wife’s life 
interest, to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
of which he had remained a member, 
although he had maintained no close 
association with the college after his life 
there as an undergraduate. Lady Pearce 
only survived her husband a few weeks. 
The college thus acquired probably the 
most valuable of the many accessions which 
have been made to its endowments since 
its foundation by Henry VIIL 

[The Times, 4 and 8 Nov. 1007 ; History of 
the Fairfield Works.] H. M‘L. L 

PEARSON, SmCHARLBS JOHN, Loan 
Peabson (1843-1010), Scottish judge, bom 
at Edinburgh on 6 Nov. 1843, was second 
son of Chanes Pearson, chartered account- 
ant, of Edinburgh, by his wife Margaret, 
daughter of John DEiJziel, solicitor, of 
Eaiislon, Sorwicksliire. After attending 
Edinburgh Academy, he proceeded to the 
University of iSt. Ardrows, and thence to 
Corpus Christi Collogo, Oxford, where he dis- 
tinguished himsolf in classics, winning the 
Gaisford Greek prizes for prose (1862) and 
verse (1803). He graduated B.A. with a first 
class in the final classical school in 1866. 
Ho afterwords attended law lectures in 
Edinburgh, and became a member of the 
Juridical Society, of which he was librarian 
in 1872-3, and of the ^eoulative Society 
(president 1860-71). He was called to 
tho English bar (from the Inner Temple) on 
10 Juno 1870, and on 19 July 1870 passed to 
the Soottish bar, whore he rapidly obtained 
a large practice. Though not one of the 
orown counsel for Scotland, he was specially 
retained for the prosecution at the trial of 
the City of Glasgow Bank directors (Jan. 
1879), became sheriS of chancery in 1886, 
and procurator and casliier for lire Church 
of Scotland in 1886. In 1887 he was 
ioiighted, and was appointed sherifi of 
Renfrew and Bute in 1888, and of Perth- 
shire in 1880. Pearson was a conservative, 
though not a keen politician, and in 1800 
was appointed solicitor-general for Scotlmd 
in Lord Salisbury’s second administration, 
and was (looted (unopposed) os _M.P. for 
Edinburgh and St. Andrews Universities. 
Li the same year he become Q.C. In 1891 
he succeeded James Patriok Bannennan 
Robertson, Lord Robertson [q, v. Suppl. H], 
as lord advocate, and was sworn (3 the 
privy coundl. At the general election of 
1892 ho was again returned unopposed for 
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Edinburgh and St. Andrews Universities. 
After the fall of Lord Salisbury’s ministry 
in 1802'he ceased to be lord advocate, and 
was chosen dean of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates. He received the honorary degree of 
LL.D. from Edinburgh University in 1894, 
and on the return of the conservatives to 
power in the following year became again 
lord advocate, and resigned the deanship. 
In 1896, on the resignation of Andrew 
Rutherfurd Clark, Lord Rntherfurd Clark, 
he was raised 'to the benoh, from which 
he retired, owing to bad health, in 1909. 
He died, at Edmburgh on 15 Aug. 1910, 
and was buried in the Dean cemetery there. 

Pearson married on 23 July 1873 Eliza- 
beth, daughter of M. Grayhurst Hewat of 
St. Cuthbert’s, Norwood, by whom he had 
three sons. A painting, by J. Irvine, 
belongs to his widow. 

[Scotsman, and The Times, 16 Aug. 1910 ; 
Roll of the Faculty of Advocates ; Hist, of 
the Speculative Soc., p. 166 ; Records of the 
Juridical Soo. ; Acts of the Gloneral Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, 1886 j Foster, Mon 
at the Bar.] G. W. T. 0. 

PEASE, Sra JOSEPH WHITWELL, 
first baronet (1828-1903), director of mer- 
cantile enterprise, bom at Darlington on 
23 June 1828, was elder son of Joseph 
Pease (1799-1872), by his wife Emma, 
daughter of Joseph Gumey of Norwich. 
Edward Pease [q. v.] was his grandfather. 
In January 1839 he went to the Friends’ 
Eohool, York, under John Ford (in January 
1900 he laid the foundation stone of exten- 
sive new buildings at Bootham). Entering 
the Pease banl^g firm at Darlington in 
1843, he became largely engaged in the 
woollen manufactures, coUieries, and iron 
trade with which the firm was associated. 
He was soon either director or ohadnnan 
of the Owners of the Middlesbrough Estate, 
Ltd., Robert Stephenson & Co., Ltd., Peaso 
& Partners, Ltd., and J. & J. W. Pease, 
bankers. In 1804 he was elected chairman 
of the North Eastern railway, haviw been 
deputy chairman for many years. He also 
farmed extensively, and read a paper on 
the ‘ Meat Supply of Great Britain ’ at the 
South Durham and North Yorks Chamber 
of Agriculture, 26 Jan. 1878. 

In 1866 Pease was returned liberal M.P. 
for South Durham, which he represented 
for twenty years. After the Redistribu- 
tion Act of 1885 he sat for the Barnard 
Castle division of Dnrham county until 
his death. He strongly supported Glad- 
stone ou all questions, inoluding Irish home 
rule, and rendered nseM service to the 


House of Commons in matters of trade, 
particularly in regard to the coal and iron 
industrios of the North of England. He 
was president of the Pcaoo Society and 
of the Society for the Suppression of the 
Opium Traffic, and a champion of both 
intoroats in parliament. On 22 June 
1881 ho moved tho second reading of a bill 
to abolish capital punishment, and his 
[mecch was separately printed. In 1882 
Gladstone oroated him a baronet (18 
May). No quakor had piwiousty aoooptod 
sneh a distinction, although Sir John Rodes 
(1693-1743) inherited one. 

At tho end of 1902 the conooms with 
which Pease and bis family wore identified 
became involved in financial dillioulties. 
Liabilities to tlio North Euslom railway 
amounted to 230,0001. Voluntary airango- 
monls wore mado by various banldng 
firms of quakor origin with whom tho 
Peases hod intimalo conneotion, and tho 
actual loss lo tho railway was i-cduoed at 
toast ono-half. Heavy losses fell on tho 
companies with which Poaso was associated 
and on sovoral London banks. 

He died at Korns Vean, his Falmouth 
residenoo, of heart failure, on 23 Juno 1903 
and was buried at Darlington. 

He married in 1854 Mary, daughter of 
Alfred Fox of Ifahnouth (sho died ou 3 Aug. 
1892), and W her loft two sons and six 
daughters. Tho older son, Alfred Edward 
PeoBo, second baronot, M.P. for York (1885- 
92). and for tho Otovoland division of York- 
shire (1897-1002), was resident magistrate 
in tho Transvaal in 1903. Tho second son, 
Joseph Albert Pease, who sat as a liberal in 
die House of Commons from 1892, bcoamo 
president of the board of education in 1911, 

A cartoon portrait by ‘ Spy ' appeared 
in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1887. 

[TheTimas, 24 Junol0O3: Who’s Who,1002 ; 
Hansard ; private information.] C. F. S. 

PEEK, SiK CUTUBERT EDGAR, sooond 
baronot (1856-1901), amateur astronomer 
and meteorologist, bom at Wimbledon 
on 30 Jan. 1856, was only child of Sir 
Henry William Peek, first baronot (oroated 
1874), of Wimbledon Huuso, Wimbledon, 
Surrey, a partner in tho firm of Messrs. 
Peek jjrothers & Co. (now Pook, Winoh 
& Co.), colonial morohants, of East 
Cheap, and M.P. for East Surrey from 
1868 to 1884. His mother was Margaret 
Maria, second daughter of William Edgar 
of Eagle House, Clapham Common. Cuth- 
bert, after education at Eton, entered 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, in 1876 and 
graduated B.A. in 1880, proceeding M.A, in 
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1884. After leaving Cambridge be went F.S.A. on 6 March 1890, was hon. secretary 
through a course of astronomy and sur- of the Anthropologioal Society, and ofteii 
veying, and put his knowledge ia prao- served on the council or as a vice-presi- 
tioal use in two journeys, made in 1881, dent of the Royal Meteorological Society 
into unfrequented parts of Iceland, whore between 1884 and his death. He endowed 
he took regular observations of latitude the Royal Geographical Society, of whose 
and longitude and clip of the magnetio council he was a member, with a medal 
needle (of. his account, Qeograph. 8oe. for the advancement of geographical 
Jowml, 1882, pp. 129-40). On his return knowledge. Interested in shooting, he 
he sot up a small observatory in the grounds presented a challenge cup and an annual 
of his father’s house at Wimbledon, whore prize to be shot for by members of the 
he observed %vith a 3-inoh equatorial. Cambridge University volunteer corps. 
In 1882 Peek spent six weeks at his own Ho died at Brighton on 6 July 1901 of 
expense at Jimbonr, Queensland, for the congestion of the brain, and was buried at 
purpose of observing the transit of Venus Rousdon, Devonshire, 
across the sun’s disc in Deo. 1882. There, On 3 Jan. 1884 ho married Augusta 
withhis priuoipalinstrumont, an oquatorially Louisa Brodriok, eldest daughter of WiUiam 
mounted tdesoope of 6-4 inolies, he observed, Brodriok, oighth Viscount Midleton, and 
in days preceding the transit, double stars sister of Mr. St. John Brodriok, ninth 
and star-clusters, paying special attention Viscount Midleton, sometime secretary of 
to the nebula round ij Argus, one of the state for war. She survived him with 
wonders of the Southern sky, which ho two sons and four daughters. His elder 
described in a memoir. Observations of son, Wilfrid (6. 9 Oct. 1884) succeeded to 
the transit were prevented by cloud. Pock the baronetcy. 

mode extensive travels in Australia and [Obituary notios by Charles Giover in the 
New Zealand, bringing back wth liim Observatory Magazine, August 1901 ; Monthly 
many curious objoots to add to his father’s Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
collection at Rousdon near Lyme Regis. Pobmary 1902.] H. P. H. 

In 1884 ho established, on his father’s 

estate at Rousdon, a meteorological station PEEL, Sm PREDERICK (1823-1900), 
of the second order, and in tho same year he railway oommissioner, bom in Stanhope St., 
sot up there an astronomical observatory to London, W., on 26 Oct. 1823, was second 
contain the 6-4 inch Merz telescope and a son of Sir Robert Peel, second baronet 
transit instrument -with other aocessorics. [q. v.], statesman, by his wife Julia, daughter 
With the aid of his assistant, Mr. Oharlcs of General Sir John Floyd, first baronet 
Grover, ho began a systematic observation [q. v.]. His eldest brother wos Sir Robert 
of the variation of brightness of long Peel, third baionet [q. v.] ; his younger 
period variable stars, by Argolandcr’s brothers were Sir William Peel [q. v,], 
method, and on a plan consistent with that naval captain, and Arthur WcUesley (after- 
of the Harvard Oollogo Observatory, wards first Viscount) Peel, who was speaker 
Annual reports were sent to the Royal of tho House of Commons (1884^-96). 
Astronomical Society, which Feck joined on Frederick was educated at Harrow 
11 Jan. 1884, and short sots of observations ^836-41), and thence ho matriculated at 
were occasionally published in pamplilet Cambridge from Trinity College. Hegradu- 
form. The complete scries of the obsorva- ated B.A. in 1845 as a junior optime and as 
tions of 22 stars extending over sixteen sixth classic in the classical tripos, and pro- 
years were collected at Peck’s request by oeeded M.A. in 1849. On leaving Cambridge 
Professor Herbert Ilallj Turner of Oxford he became a student at the Inner Temple on 
and published by hun after Peek’s death 5 May 1845, and was called to the bar on 2 
in the ‘ Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Feb. 1849. In the same month he entered the 
Society ’ (vol. Iv.). The introduction to House of Commons, being returned un^- 
the volume contains a section written by posed as liberal member for Leominster. His 
Peek in 1896 explaining his astronomical promising maiden speech (ll May 1849) in 
methods. With snnilor system regular mvour of the removal of Jewish disabilities 
observations were made with his meteoro- called forth general commendation {Qrevile 
logical instruments, and these were collected Memoirs, vi. 206). Peel was a staunch 
and published in annual volumes. supporter of free trade and of the extension 

Peek succeeded to the baronetcy and of the franchise, but being distrustful of 
to the estates that his father had bought secret voting he was not in favour of the 
in Surrey and Devonshire on his father’s ballot. His outspoken critioism of the 
death on 26 Aug. 1808. He was elected liberal government’s eedeaiastioal titles 
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bill (14 Feb. 1851) showed independent 
judgment, andLoid John Russell recognised 
his ability by appointing him under-secre- 
tary for the colonies. After the general 
election of 1852, when Peel suooesafuUy 
contested Bury, he resumed the post m 
under-secretary for the colonies in 
Aberdeen’s coalition ministry. On 15 Feb. 
1863 he introduced the clergy reserves 
bill (Hansasd, Parliamenlary Bebaies, 
3 S., cxxiv. col. 133), which was designed 
to give the government of Canada effective 
control over the cWohes there. The 
object of the measure was to repeal the 
clauses in the Canadian Constitutional Act 
of 1791, by which one-seventh of the lands 
of the colony was appropriated for the 
maintenance of the protestant clergy. 
Under Peel’s auspices the bill passed the 
House of Commons, despite violent opposi- 
tion from the conservatives, and received 
the royal assent on 9 May 1863. On the 
Call of the Aberdeen ministry in January 
1855 Peel was nominated by Lord Palmer- 
ston under-secretary for war. In view of 
the popular outcry against the mismanage- 
ment of the Crimean war the post involved 
heavy responsibilities. Peel’s chief. Lord 
Panmure v.], sat in the House of 
Lords, and Peel was responsible minister 
in the House of Commons. He incurred 
severe censure for the misfortunes and 
failures incident to the war. In 1857 he lost 
his seat for Bury and resigned office. La 
recognition of 1^ services ho was made 
a privy councillor. He was onoo more re- 
turned for Bury in 1869 and was advanced 
by Lord Palmerston to the financial 
secretaiyship of the treasury, a post 
which he held till 1865, when he was again 
defeated at Bury at the general election. 
After the death of Palmerston, Peel found 
himself ill-saited to the more democratic 
temper of parliamentary life. He unsuc- 
cessfully contested south-east Lancashire 
in 1808, and never re-entered the House of 
Commons. He was created R.C.M.G. in 
1860, and thenceforth devoted himself to 
legal pursuits. 

In 1873, on the passing of the Regulation 
of Railways Act, Peel was appointed a 
member of the railway and canal commission, 
on which he served till his death. The 
tribunal was constituted as a court of arbi- 
tration to settle disagreements between 
railways and their customers which lay 
beyond the scope of ordinary litigation. The 
commission rapidly developed in import- 
ance, and was reorganised by the Railway 
and Canal Act of 1888, a judge of the high 
court being added to its members. Peel 


and his ooUoagues ronderod useful service 
to the farming and commercial interests 
by reducing preferential rates on many, 
r^ways. In Ford & Co. v. London and 
South Wostom Railway they decided that 
the existence of a favoured list of passengers 
constituted an undue preference {Tht 
Times, 3 Nov. 1890). Tho decisions of the 
commissioners wore seldom reversed on 
appeal. In the case of Soworby & Co. v. 
Great Northern Railway, Peel dissented from 
the judgment of his colleagues, Mr. Justice 
Wills and Mr. Price, to tho effect tliat the 
railway company was entitled to make 
charges in addition to tho maximum in 
respect of station accommodation and 
oxponsos, but tho view of tho majority was 
upheld by tho court of appeal (21 March 
1891). As senior commissioner Pool became 
the most inffuential moralior of tho tribu- 
nal. Ho had his father’s judicial mind and 
cautious, equablo tempor, but his rotioenco 
and aloofness militated against his succoss in 
public Ufo. Ho died in London on 6 Juno 
1906, and was buried at Ibimpton-in-Ardon, 
Warwickshire. Ho married (1) on 12 Aug. 
1857, Elizabeth Emily (d. 1865), daughter 
of John Sholloy of Avinglou House, Hamp- 
shire, and niooo of Percy Byssho Sholley 
[q. V.], tho poot ; and (2) on 3 Sopt. 1879, 
Janet, daughter of Philip Ploydoll-Bouvorio 
of Br 3 nnoro, Somorsotshiro, who survived 
him. Ho loft no issue. A cartoon por- 
trait by ‘ Spy ’ appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ 
in 1903. 

[The Times, and Morning Post, 7 Juno 
1806 : C. S. Parker, Sir Robert Pool, 3 vols., 
1809; Harrow School Register, ] Oil ; Burke’s 
Peerage and Baronetage ; Herbert Paul, 
History of Modern EnglanrI, vol. i. 1004; 
Railway Commission Reports.] 0. S. W. 

PEEL, JAMES (1811-1906), landscape 
painter, born on 1 July 1811 in Westago 
Road, Nowcostlo-on-Tyno, was son of 
Thomas Peel, woollen draper (d. 2-1 April 
1822), partner in tho firm of Fenwick, Reid 
& Co. Educated at Bruoo’s soliool, ho 
had os schoolfellows there Sir Charles Mark 
Palmer [q. v. Suppl. Jl] and John Colling- 
woodBruoo, the antiquary. Edward Balziel, 
father of the wood engravers tho Dolziol 
Brothers [see Dalzibl, Edwabd, Suppl. TI], 
first taught him drawing, and in 1840 ho 
cme to London to paint portraits. Among 
his early work wore full-sized oopios of 
WilMe’s ‘ Blind Fiddler ’ and * Tho Village 
Festival,’ in tho National Gallery, as well 
as portraits and miniatures. Eventually 
ho_ confined himself wholly to landscape 
painting, in which ho exhibited at tho 
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Boyal Academy from 1843 to 1888 and at April 1857, where the belated news of the 
the Royal Society of British Artists from , Meerut outbreak reached that station on 
1845 omvards. His pictures made their 21 May 1857. Peile thus experienced some 

mark by their sincere fooling for nature j of the stern realities of the Mutiny, and he 

and their excellent drawing, especially of , described thorn graphically in private letters 
trees. Three of his pictures, ‘A Lane in to a friend who published thorn in ‘The 

Berwickshire,’ ‘ Oothcrstoiio, Yorkshire,’ ! Times ’ on 3 Deo. 1857. In 1858 Peile was 

and ‘ Pont-y-pant, Wales,’ are in the Laing actively engaged in extending primary edu> 
Art Gallery, hTcwcostle, where a loan j cation and learning an inspector’s duties 
exhibition of his works was held in 1907. j under Sir Theodore Hope. On 4 May 1859 


Several wore bought for other provincial 
galleries at Glasgow, Leeds, and Sunder- 
land, and lor clients in Howcostlo. He 
resided at Darlington from 1848 to 1867, 
when he again settled in London. 

In 1861 he was admitted a mombor of the 
Royal Society of British Artists, of which he 
became a leading supporter. In associa- 
tion with Madox Brown, William Bell Scott 
[q. V.], and other artists ho was an active 
organiser of ‘ free ’ exhibitions like those 
of the Dudley Gallery and of the Port- 
land Gallery, of which the latter ended dis- 
astrously. Working to the end with all 
the vigour of earlier years, ho died at his resi- 
dence, Elms Lodge, Oxford Road, Reading, 
on 28 Jan. 1906. Peel married at Darling- 
ton, on 30 May 1840, Sarah Martha, oldest 
daughter of Thomas Blyth,_and left issue. 

[The Times, 5 Fob. lOOfi ; Newcastle 
Weekly Chron., 20 March 1807 (with photo- 
grapliio repioduotion) ; lUustr, Cat. of Exhlb. 
of Works by James Pool, Laing Art Gall., 
Newcastle, Maroh 1907 (with portrait) j privato 
information.] P. W. tt-N. 

PEILE, Sin JAMES BRAITHWAITE 
(1833-1900), Indian admmistratoi, bom at 
Liveipool on 27 April 1833, was second son 
in a family of ton children of Thomas Wil- 
liamson Peile [q. v.], by his wife Mary, 
daughter of James Braithwaite. Colonel 
John Peile, R.A., was a brother. lu 1852 
James prooeodod from Repton School, of 
wliich ins father was headmaster, a 
scholarship to Oriel Oollogo, Oxford. 

At Miohachnos term 1853 ho won a first 
class in classical moderations and two years 
later a first class in the final dossioal school. 
Meanwhile in 1856 the civil service of Indio 
was thrown open to public oompetition, 
and Poile obtained one of the first twenty 
appointments, being placed tenth. 

He travelled out to India to join the 
Bombay service in September 1866 by the 
paddle steamer PeMn, having as a follow 
traveller William Brydon [q. v.], sole sur- 
vivor of the Kabul retreat in 1842. PeUe 
was at once nominated to district work. 
From the Thana district he was sent to 
Surat, and thenoo to Ahmsdabod on 16 


he was entrusted with the special inquiry 
into the claims made against the British 
government by the ruler of Bhavnagar, a 
native state in Kathiawar. His succcs^ul 
settlement of this diffloulty brought him to 
the front and he was made under-secretary 
j of the Bombay government. 

Peile’s observations in Bhavnagar had 
[ deeply impiussed him ivitli the impoverished 
condition of Girassias and Tolukdam, de- 
pressed landowners descended from ruling 
ohiels, who were rapidly losing their 
proprietary rights. Per the next five yeai's 
(1861-6) he was chiefly absorbed in endea- 
vouvB to remedy this state of affairs. Ho 
devised and carried out in Gujarat a sohemo 
of summary settlement for the holders of 
‘ alienated ’ estates (i.e. lands granted on 
favourable terms by government). There 
followed the enactment of Bombay Act, vi., 
1862, for the relief of the Talukdars of 
Western Ahmedabod. Peile resigned the 
post of under-sooretary to government 
in order that he might ensure the sucoess 
of legislation inspired by himself. Many 
estates were measured and valued by him, 
oomplicated boundary disputes settled, 
and the rents due -!« government were 
fixed for a term of years. His reputation 
for overcoming difficulties was so established 
that, on the ocourrenoo of a dispute in the 
Rajput state of Dhoronpur which threatened 
civil disturbance, he was sent to compose 
it. His arrangements were satisfactory, 
and his thoroughness and effloienoy greatly 
unpressed Sir Barlle Erere. In April 

1866 he was selected as commissioner for 
revising subordinate civil establishments 
throughout Bombay, and then, when a wave 
of speculation passed over the province, 
he become registrar-general of assurances, 
and took an active part in compelling 
companies to famish accounts. Having 
thus established his claims to promotion, he 
took furlough to England from September 

1867 to April 1869. 

On his return to duty he became direotor 
of publio instruotion in succession to Sir 
Alexander Grant [q. v.], and held the post 
tiil 1873. He laid truly the foundations of 
primary education, in which Bombay has 
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always taken the lead. He also compiled 
an outline of histoiy to assist school 
teachers inj giving their lessons. In 1872 
the finances of the city of Bombay became 
embarrassed, and Peile was sent to settle 
them, aeting as municipal commissioner. 
Subsequently he undertook for a short 
period the political charge of Kathiawar, 
to which ho returned a^ain in 1874, holding 
it until 1878. As political agent of Kathia- 
war Peile greatly added to his reputation. 
This important agency covered 23,000 
square Tnilea, the territorial sovereignty 
being divided among the Gaekwar of 
Baroda and 193 other chiefs, all equally 
jealous of their attributes of internal 
sovereignty. PeUe found the province in 
disorder and its chiefs discontented, and 
he left it tranqiul and grateful. In 1873 
Waghirs and other outlaws terrorised the 
chiefs and oppressed their subjects. Oapt. 
Herbert and La Touche had been murdered, 
and one morning as Peile reached his tent 
the famous le^er Hariaing Ragji, who 
was under trial for seven murders and had 

e escaped from prison, appeared before 
. Peile, who was alone, refused to 
guarantee to him more than justice, and 
the fugitive was roarrested, tried, and 
convicted. Gradually the chiefs were 
persu^ed to co-operate in maintaining 
order, and a police force was organised. 
While the British officer asserted the rights 
of the paramount power, he did not ignore 
the rigW of the chiefs, whose claims to 
revenue from salt and opium he vigorously 
asserted against the government of Bom- 
bay in later years, and he encouraged the 
chiefs to send their karbharis or minis- 
ters in order to discuss with him and each 
other their common interests. He lent 
Chester Moonaghten his powerful support 
and encouragement in estabhshiug an 
efficient college at Bajkote for the sons 
and relatives of the ruling chiefs. Able 
to take up the records of a tangled 
suit or case and read them in the verna- 
cular, he defeated intrigue and corruption, 
for which the public offices had gained a 
bad name, by mastering details and facts 
without the aid of a native clerk. By 
such means he won the confidence of the 
chiefs, and secured their active assistance. 
The Peile bridge, opened on 17 June 1877, 
over the Bhadm in Jetour, and the consent 
won from the ruler of Bhavnagor in 1878 
to the construction of a radway, are 
standing records of a policy of united 
effort which to-day covers the province 
with roads and railways. In 1877 the 
shadow of famine lay over the province. 


and Peile sought help from Sir Richard 
TempleJ[q. v. Suppl. II |, who told him 
plainly thatj he ‘ could not spare a single 
rupee.’ Polio’s answer, ‘ I know then 
where I stand,’ impressed Temple. Ho at 
once proceeded to organise seK-help by 
local co-operation, and averted a grave 
catastrophe. Peile was a member of the 
famine commission (1878-80), and Temple 
in giving evidence before it declared that 
‘the oondition of Kathiawar was a credit 
to British rule.’ 

Peile spent a few months in Sind in 1878, 
butdeolincdan oflorof the coinmissionership 
there. From 1870 to 1882 ho was soorotary 
and acting chief secretary to the Bombay 
govemmoiit. Dining J 879 ho accompanied 
the famine commission on its tour of in- 
quiry, receiving in the course of it the 
honour of O.S.l. In October ho proceeded 
to London to assist in writing the famous 
famine report romarkablo ‘ for its detailed 
knowledge of varying conditions and grn&p 
of gonorS principles ’ (Loan HARTiwroji’s 
Deapalcit, No. 4, dated 14 March 1881). On 
his return to Bombay ho was sont to 
Baroda to clear oil appeals against the 
government of Baroda in respect of 
Girassia claims, lie had hardly mjoinod 
the secretariat when the governor-general 
recalled him to Simla to lake part in a 
conference regarding tho rights of certain 
Kathiawar states to manufacture salt. 
On 23 Doe. 1882 he became memkor of 
counoil at Bombay, and to him Lord Ripou 
[q. V. Suppl. II] looked with oonlidonco to 
give ofioot to his solf-govornmont policy. 
Peile matured and oamod through such 
important measures iis tho logislative coun- 
cils Bombay Acts I and JJ, 1884, Local 
Boards, and District Munioipalitios Acts. 
These Acts did not go as far as Lord Bipon 
hoped in tho elimination of oilioial guidance 
from municipal and local board ooinmittoos ; 
but Peile knew that it was unsafe to go 
further, and the viceroy cordially acknow- 
ledged his services. In 1880 ho carried an 
amendment of the Bombay Land Rovonuo 
Code, securing to the peasantry tho benefit 
of ogrioulturM improvements. His experi- 
ence in educational matters was of great 
service. He had become vice-chancellor of 
the university in 1884, and in 188G ho dealt 
with technioM education in his convocation 
address. In 1886 PeUo left the Bombay 
council on his appointment by Lord 
DuSerin, Lord Ripon’s successor on the 
supreme oounoil, Ifrora 4 Oct. 1886 to 
8 Oct. 1887, with a few days’ interval, Peile 
served as a member of the supreme govern- 
ment. His presence greatly assisted the 
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enactment of the Punjab Tenancy Act and 
the T.n.TiH Revenue Bill, while Lady Dulfarin 
found an active supporter and exponent at 
a pubhc meeting of her benevolent scheme 
for female medical aid. 

To the regret of Lord Duiferin, Peile lelt 
India on his nomination to the India 
council in London (12 Nov. 1887). In 1897 
Ms ten years’ term of olBce was extended 
for another five years. Luring these fifteen 
years he took a leading part at the India 
office in the government of India. He was 
one of the mst to urge upon his colleagues 
the need for enlarging provincial councils 
and for increasing their powers. Ho was 
a jealous guardian of the finances of 
India, strenuously opposing the application 
of her revenues to the coat of sending 
troops in 1800 to Suakin as ‘ not being 
a direct interest of India.’ He also ob- 
jected to imposing on cotton exported to 
India a difforential and preferential rata (3 
per cent.) of import duties, when the general 
tariff fixed for revenue pm-poses was 6 per 
cent. While he advocated a progressive 
increase in the number of Indians admitted 
to the higher branches of the service, he 
firmly opposed the ‘ ill-oonsidered reso- 
lution ’ of the House of Conunons (2 June 
1893), in favour of simultaneous examina- 
tions. He declined the oiler of chau-manship 
of the second lamino commission, but he 
served on the royal commission on the 
administration of the expenditure of India 
in 1895, and recorded the reservations with 
which he assented to their leport dated 
6 1900. He was modo K.G.a.I. in 1888. 

Throughout Ms career he had found 
recreation in sketching, and some of his 
productions in black and white won prizes 
at exhibitions in India. Retiring from 
public office on 11 Nov. 1902, ho devoted 
himself to family affairs, and found leisure 
to record on account of his life for his 
children. He died suddenly on 25 .^ril 
1906 at 28 Campden House Court, London, 
W., and was Wied at the I^nsmgton 
cemetery, Hanwell. 

Peile married in Bombay, on 7 Dec. 1859, 
Louisa Elisabeth Bruce, daughter of General 
SackviUe Hamilton Berkeley. His wife sur- 
vived liim with two sons, James Hamilton 
Eronois, archdeacon of 'Warwick, and Dr. 
W. H. Peile, M.D., and a daughter. 

[The Times, 27 April 1900; Annals of the 
Peiles of Strathclyde, by the Rev. J. W. Peflo 
(brother of Sir James) ; Pomine Commissioneis 
Reports ; Legislative Proc. of Governments 
of India and Bombay ; HatMawor odmini- 
stration Reports ; private papers lent by the 
archdeacon of Warwick.] W. L-W. 


PEILE, JOHN (1837-1910), Master of 
Christ’s OoUogo, Cambiidge, and philo- 
logist, bom at Wliitehaven, Cumberland, 
on 24 April 1837, was only son of William- 
son Peile, PG.S., by liis wife Elizabeth 
Hodgson. Sir James Braithwaite Peile 
[q. V. Suppl. II] was his first cousin. His 
father died when he was five years old, and 
in 1848 he was sent to Repton School, of 
which his uncle, Thomas WfUiamson PeUe 
[q. V.], was then headmaster. At Repton 
he remained till liis uncle’s retirement in 
1854. During the next two years ha at- 
tended the school at St. Bees, and in 1856 
was entered at Clirist’s College, Cambridge. 
In 1859 he won the Craven scholarship, and 
in 1860 was bracketed with two others as 
senior classic, and with one of these, Mr. 
Ifranois Cottcrell Hodgson, as chancellor’s 
medallist. He graduated B.A. in 1860 and 
proceeded M. A. in 1863. Having been elected 
a fellow of Christ’s in 1860, and appointed 
assistant tutor and composition leoturor, he 
settled down to oollego and university work, 
which occupied liim till near his death. He 
took up the study of Sanskrit and compara- 
tive philology, andm 1865, aud again in 1806, 
spent some time working with Professor 
Benfey at Gottingen. Till the appointment 
of Professor Edward Byles Cowell [q. v. 
Suppl IIJ in 1807, he was teacher of 
^nskrit in the university, and when 
Sanskrit become a subject for a section of 
part 2 of tile classical tripos, he published 
a volume of ‘ Notes on the Tale of Nola’ 
(1881) to accompany Professor Jarrett’s 
edition of the text. He also corrected 
Jarrett’s edition, which m consequence of 
a difficult method of transliteration was very 
inaccurately printed. In 1869 appeared 
his book ‘ An lutroduction to Greek and 
Ixitin Etymology.’ The lecture form of 
the first edition was altered m the second, 
which was issued in 1871 ; a third appeared 
in 1876. Soon after the point of view of 
eomparalivB philologists changed in some 
degree, and Peile, who by this time was 
becoming more immersed in college and 
university basiaess, allowed the book to go 
out of print. A litHe primer of ' Philology ’ 
(1877) had for long a very wide ciroulation. 
To tho ninth edition of ine ‘ Encyclopeedia 
Biltazmica ’ he contributed tho article on 
the alphabet aud also articles upon the in- 
dividual letters. He was for many years a 
contributor to the ‘ Athenaeum,’ reviewing 
classical and philological publications. In 
1904 he was elected amemberof the British 
Academy, 

Pede was tutor of his college from 1871 
to 1884, when, on his appointment to the 
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newly oonslituted post of university reader 
in comparative philology, which was not 
tenable with a college tutorship, he resigned, 
but remained a college lecturer. On the 
death of Dr. Swainson^ in 1887 he was 
elected Master of Christ’s, but continued 
to lecture for the university till liis election 
as vice-chancellor in 1891. His two years’ 
tenure of the vice-chancellorship (1891-3) 
was eventful beyond the common. The 
most important incident was the passing of 
an act of parliament, u hereby the perennial 
conflict of jurisdictions between ‘ town and 
gown’ was brought to an end satisfactory to 1 
both parties, the university smTcndering its 
jurisdiction over persons not helongmg to its 
own body and receiving represen tation on the | 
town council. The controversy had reached i 
an acute stage over a case of proctorial | 
discipline, and the new arrangement was 
mainly due to Fede’s broadmindedness and > 
statesmanship. His vigorous vice-chancel- | 
lorship made him henceforward more than . 
ever prominent in the affairs of the uni- 
versity. Wlulehe was vioe-ohancellor anew 
chancellor — Spencer Compton Cavendish, 
eighth duke of Devonshire [c^. v. Suppl. H] ' 
—was installed, and Fede visited Dublin on 
the occasion of the tercentenary of Trinity 
College, which conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of litt.D. (1892). He had 
been one of the early recipients of the 
degree of Litt.D. on the establishment of 
that degree at Cambridge in 1884. 

In 1874 Fede had been elected a member of 
the couned of the senate, a position which he 
held uninterrupted^ for thirty-two years. 
Along with Frof. Henry Sid^vick [q. v. 
Sup^. I] and Goutts Trotter [q. v.] he repre- 
sented in the university the liberalising 
movement then perhaps at the zenith of its 
influence. He was long an active supporter 
of women’s education and a member of the 
couned of Newnham College, and in the 
'diversity oontroveisy of 1897 on the ques- 
u of ‘Women’s Degrees’ he advocated 
nnening to women of university degrees. 

■ death of Frof. Arthur Cayley [q. v. 

1 1895 he became presi(jent of the 
1 a new block of coUege buddings 
m has been named after him. 
avour of making Greek no longer 
on ad candidates for admis^n 
versity when the question was 
1891, and again in 1906 and 
also took an active port in the 
sxtension movement, 
le never ceased to take on 
comparative phdology, and 
)r many years an active and 
aember of the special board for 


olassios, most of his leisure, after he ceased 
to be vice-ohanoedor in 1893, was devoted 
to compidng a biographical register of the 
I members of his codege and of its forerunner 
. God’s House, a work which entailed a groat 
amoimt of research. In comieotion with tliis 
undertaking ho wrote in 1900 a history of 
the codege for Bobinson’s series of codege 
histories. The first volume of his register 
(1448-1665) was completed before Poile’s 
death, which took place at the codege after 
a long illness on 0 Ocl. 1910. He is buried 
in the churchyard of Trumpington, the 
parish in which he lived before becoming 
Master of Christ’s College. 

In 1866 ho married ./l^ette, daughter of 
William Crii)pB Kitohencr, and had by her, 
besides two chddron who died in infancy, two 
sons, and_ a daughter, Hester Mary, who 
married, in 1890, Jolm Augustine Kemp- 
thorne, since 1910 bishop -sudragan of Hud. 

Fede was a man of modern to views who 
had the faculty of remaining on good terms 
with Ms most active opponents, lie was an 
effective speaker and a good, chairman. As 
a codege officer he was very popular, and the 
codege prospered undoi’ Wm. As a lecturer 
on olassioal subjects (most freqjiently on 
Theocritus, Homer, Plautus, and Lucretius), 

I and on comparative philology, he was able 
I to put his views clearly and interestingly, 
and, like Charles Lamb, ho sometimes found 
the sdght hesitation in liis speech a help in 
emphasising a point. To liim much more 
than to anyone else was duo the success- 
ful study of comparative pliilology in 
Cambridge. 

A portrait by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A., 
is in the possession of the oodego; a roplioa 
presented to Mrs. Fede was given by her to 
Newnham Codege, and now hangs in Peile 
Hall. 

linformation from Mrs. Peile, Dr. Shipley, 
Master of Christ’s Codege, Prof. Henry Jackson, 
and the headmaster of Bopton ; Prof. W. W. 
Skeat in Proe. Brit. Aoad. 1910 ; Dr. W. H. D. 
Bouse in Christ’s Cod. Mag. 1910 ; personal 
knowledge sinoe 1882.] p, G. 

PELHAM, HENRY PBANCIS (1846- 
1907), Camden professor of ancient history, 
Oxford, was grandson of Thomas Pelham, 
second earl of Chichester [q. v.], and eldest 
of the five ohddren of John Thomas 
Pelham, bishop of Norwich [q. v.], by his 
wife Henrietta, second daughto of Thomas 
Widiam Tatton of Wythenshawe Hod, 
Cheshire. Of his three brothers, John 
Barrington become vicar of Thundridgo in 
1808, and Sidney archdeacon of Norfolk in 
1901. Pelham was bom on 19 Sept. 1846 
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at Bergh Apton, then his father’s parish. 
Entering Harrow (Westoott’s house) in 
May 1800, he moved rapidly up the school, 
and left in December 1864. Next year 
be won an open classical scholarship at 
Trinity College, Oxford (matriculating on 
22 April 1865) ; he came into residence in 
October. At Oxford he took ‘ first classes ’ 
in honour classical moderations and in 
literse humaniores, was elected a fellow of 
Exeter CoUege in 1869, and graduated B.A. 
in the same year. In 1870 ho won the 
chancellor’s English essay prize with a 
dissertation on the reciprocal influence of 
national character and national language. 
He worked continuously as classical tutor 
and lecturer at Exeter College from 1870 
till 1889. He was elected by liis oollogo 
proctor of the university in 1879. Losing 
his fellowship on his marriage in 1873, he 
was re-elected in 1882, rmder the statutes 
of the second university commission. 

From school onwards his principal sub- 
ject was ancient and more particularly 
Bomau history. Ho soon began to publish 
articles on this theme (first in ‘Journal 
of Philology, ’ 1870), while hie lectm'os, 
which (mider the system then growing up) 
were open to members of other oofleges 
besides Exeter, attracted increasingly largo 
audiences ; he also planned, wim the 
Clarendon Press, a dotaUod ‘ History of the 
Roman Empire,’ which ho was not destined 
to carry out. In 1887 ho succeeded W. W. 
Capes as ‘ common fund reader ’ in ancient 
history, and in 1889 he became Camden 
professor of ancient history in succession 
to Cteorgo Bawlinson [q. v. Suppl. II], a 
post to which a fellowship at Brazenose is 
attached. As professor ho devoioped the 
lectures and teaching which ho hod been 
giving as college tutor and reader, and 
attracted even larger audiences. But his 
research work was stopped by an attack 
of cataract in both eyes (1890), and though 
a few specimen paragraphs of his projected 
‘ History ’ were set up in type in 1888, he 
completed in manusoript only three and a 
half chapters, covering the years b.o. 36-16, 
and he never resumed the work after 1800 ; 
his other research, too, was hereafter limited 
to detached points in Roman imperial 
history. On the other hand, he joined 
aotivmy in administrative work, for which 
his strong personality and his clear sense , 
fitted him at least os well as for research; 
he served on many Oxford boards, was a 
member of the hebdomadal ooimcil from 
1879 to 1906, aided semi-ocodemio edu- 
cational movements (for women, &o.), and I 
in 1897 accepted the presidency of his old j 
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college. Trinity. He was elected honorary 
follow of Exeter in 1895, was an original 
fellow of the British Academy in 1902 and 
received the hon. dogi'co of LL.D. at Aber- 
deen in 1906. lie became F.S.A. in 1890. 
He died in the president’s iodgings at Trinity 
on 12 Feb. 1907, and was buried in St. 
Sepulchre’s cemetery, Oxford. On 30 July 
1873 he married Laura Priscilla, tlurd daugh- 
ter of Sir Edward North Buxton, second 
baronet, and granddaughter of Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton, first baronet [q. v.]; she 
survived him with two eons and a daughter. 

Pelham was a somewhat unusual com- 
bination of the scholar and the practical 
man. An excellent teacher, lectWig at 
a time when Oxford was widening its out- 
look and Mommsen and his school were 
recreating Roman history, he helped to 
revolutionise the study of ancient history 
in Oxford, and by consequence in England. 
Still inoro, os one who combined practical 
organising genius with an understanding 
of the real needs of learning and the true 
character of scientific research, he did more 
than any other one man to develop 
his university as a place of learning, 
while conserving its value as a place of 
education. Thus, he was prominent in 
providing endowments for higher study 
and research, in introducing archaeology and 
geography to the circle of Oxford historical 
work, and in founding the British Schools 
at Rome and Athens. In pm'snit of his 
principles he helped actively to put natural 
science, English and foreign languages on 
a more adequate basis in Oxford, and to 
give women full opportunities of academic 
education at the university. After his death 
his friends founded in his memory a Pelham 
studentship at the British School at Rome, 
to be held by Oxford men (or by women 
students) pursuing higher studies at Rome. 

Pelham wrote little. His chief publica- 
tions were: 1. ‘Outlines of Roman History,’ 
London, 1893, enlorged from a monograph 
in the ‘ Enoyeloptedia Britannioa,’ 1887. 
2. Scattered essays and articles on Roman 
history, of which the chief, with a fragment 
of the unfinished ‘History,’ have been col- 
lected in a posthumous volume of ‘ Essays,’ 
Oxford, 1911. Both volumes exhibit very 
high Mstorical powers, but Pelham’s eye- 
sight and perhaps his temperament turned 
him to other activities with more result. 

A portrait by Sir Hubert von Herkomer 
hongs in the hall of Trinity College. 

piomoir by Prof. Hoverfield, prefixed to 
Pelham’s Essays, 1011 ; Hie Times, 13 Fob. 
1907 ; Pioo. Brit. Acad. 1007-8 ; private in- 
formation.] S'. J. H. 
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PELL. ALBERT (1820-1907), agrioul- 
tuiist, bom in Montagu Place, Bloomsbury, 
London, on 12 March 1820, was eldest of 
three sons of Sir Albert Pell (1768—1832), 
serjeant-at-law in 1808, who retired from 
practice in 1825 in indignation at being 
passed over by Lord Eldon for judicial 
promotion, but in 1831 was persuaded by 
big friend Brougham, when he became lord 
chancellor, to accept a judgeship of the 
court of review in bankruptcy; he was 
at the same time knightM on 7 Dec. 
(cf. Woolrych’s SerjeanU-at-Law (1869), 
ii. 752-71). Pell’s mother was Margaret 
Letitia Matilda (1786-1868), third daughter 
and co-heiress of Henry Beauchamp St. 
John, twelfth Lord St. John of Bletsoe. 

Brought up at his father’s houses at 
Pinner Bill and in Harley Street, Pell 
from 1832 to 1838 was at Rugby school 
under Arnold. Thence ha passed in 1840 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, whore he 
describes himself as ‘ idle and unatudious.’ 
He was, however, instrumental in intro- 
ducing Rugby football to Cambridge. 
His parentage entitled bim to take the 
honorary degree of M.A. in 1842, after two 
years’ residence. Plans for reading for the 
bar were abandoned, owing to his Eking for 
acountrylife. He at 6rst took a farm in the 
Harrow Vale, twelve miles from London, 
and after 1^ marriage in 1846 lived near 
Ely, dually settling for good in the spring 
of 1848 at Hazelbeach, mid-way between 
Northampton and Market Harborougb, in a 
house which he rented from his wife’s relative 
Sir Charles Isham. He found his farm at 
Hazelbeach to be ‘ dreadfully out of order, 
foul, wet and exhausted ’ ; but he set to 
work on its improvement with charaoteristio 
energy. He became a regular attendant 
at the local markets, besides being 
• churchwarden, overseer, surveyor of the 
highways, guardian of the poor, and justice 
of the peace’ (BeminUcenees, p. 166). 
The outbreak of cattle plague in 1865 
bestirred bim to a vehement campaign in 
his district in defence of the system of 
slaughter for stamping out the contagion ; 
and he organised a great meeting of agri- 
culturists m London on the subject. An 
indirect outcome of this gathering was 
the estabUsbment of the central chamber 
of agriculture, of which Pell became in 
1866 the first chairman. At a bye-elec- 
tion for South Leicestershire in 1867, 
Pell, owing to his exertions in oxtermi- 
nathig the cattle plague, was chosen as 
conservative candidate, but was beaten 
by a small majority. In 1868 he was 
returned, and he represented the con- 


stituency until his retirement in 1886. 
Though nominally a conservative, he was, 
in the words of his friend, Mr. James 
Bryce, ‘no more of a party man than his 
senso of party loyalty required. His 
politioal opinions might bo described as 
boll tory, half radical. The tory views 
and the radical views were not mixed to 
make what used to be called a liberal 
conservative, but remained distinct, leav- 
ing bim a tory in some points, a radical 
in others ’ {Reminiscences, introd. p. xhv). 
Pell was an authority on questions of 
poor law, of which ho had a wide experi- 
ence. He was guardian for his own pariah 
of Hazelbeach as early as 1863. In 1873 
he moved at his own board of guardians 
(Brixworth) for a committee to inquire 
into the mode of administration of out- 
door relief in that and other unions, and 
as the outcome of the committeo’s report 
out-door relief was practically aboUahed 
in the Brixworth union, with remarkable 
results. In 1876 ho carried an amendment 
on Lord Sandon’s education bill, providing 
for the abolition of school boards in distrioli 
where there wero only voluntary schools 
(H. Pato, Hist, of Modem England, 1905, 
iii. 413-4). From 1876 to 1889 PeU had 
a scat os a nominated guardian for St. 
Qeorgo’s-in-tho-East, London, in which 
parish he hod property, and tried to enforce 
there his views on out-door relief. He 
failed in his endeavours to induce the 
House of Commons to considor his proposals 
(Hansard, coxxx. 1616). But in 1884 ho 
carried against the government by 208 
votes to 197 a motion deprecating 'the 
postponement of further measures of relief 
acknowledged to be due to ratepayers in 
counties and boroughs in respect of local 
charges inmosod on them W national 
services.’ On this oooasion ho made bis 
longest speech in the house, speaking for 
an hour and a hall (Hansard, oclxxxvi. 
1023). Pell was a prominent figure at 
poor law conferences, and was chairman of 
the central conference from 1877 to 1898. 
He was also on active member of the 
Northamptonshire county coimcil from its 
establishment in 1889. Indeed, on all sub- 
jects connected with county government, 
social reform, local taxation, and agrioxil- 
tural improvement he was regarded as an 
authority both in and out of parliament. 
In June 1879 he and his friond Glare Sewell 
Read [q. v. Suppl. II] wont, os assistant 
commissioners to the Duke of Richmond’s 
royal commission on agriculture, to America 
and Canada to study agricultural questions 
there. Another inquiry which much inter- 
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eg fiMi Mm -was that of the royal oommis- 
sion on the City guild?, of wMoh he was 
appointed a member at the instance of his 
friend Sir Wilhaan Harconrt, who said to* 
Pell that ‘ he would give him somotMng to 
keep him quiot for a year or two ’ {Remi- 
niscences, p. 314). He eat also on the 
royal oommiBsiona as to the City parochial 
charities and tho aged poor. 

Shortly after Ms retiromont from parlia- 
ment in 1886 Pell became (30 June 1886) 
a member of tho council of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, and did excellent work 
on its ‘ Journal,’ and on its chemical and 
education oommittees. He contributed to 
its ‘ Journal ’ two articles on ‘ The Making 
of the Land in England’ (1887 and 1889) 
and a biography of Arthur Young (1893), 
as well as other minor articles and notes. 
He was a member of the Ifarmors’ Club, 
wMch he joined in February 1807, bo- 
coming a member of tho committee in 
1881, and chairman in 1888. He was 
one of tho pioneers of tho teaching of 
agriculture at his old university, and 
was mode hon. LL.D. there when the 
Royal Agricultural Society met at Cam- 
bridge in 1894. In his later yoars he 
suffered much from deafness and from Ids 
lungs, and wintered at Torquay. There 
he died on 7 April 1907, and was buried at 
Hazelbeach. 

In 1846 Fell mamed his cousin, Eliza- 
beth Barbara, daughter of Sir Honry 
Halford, second baronet (1826-1894), being 
attired for the occasion ‘ in puoe-ooloured 
kerseymere trousers, straps, and Wellington 
boots, on embroidered satin waistcoat and 
a blue dress coat with brass buttons ’ {Bern- 
niacencea, p. 139). 

He had no children; and on his deatli 
a nephow, Albert James Fell, succeeded to 
the family property at Wiburton Manor, 
Ely, where tWe hangs a portrait of Fell, 
painted in 1886 by Miss S. Btevens. 

[Pell’s Reminiscences (up to 1886), edited 
after his death by Thomas Mackay, iOOS ; 
article in Poor Law Conferences of 1800-1000, 
by W. Chance ; personal knowledge.] E. 0. 

PEMBER, EDWARD HENRY (1833- 
1911), lawyer, eldest son of John Edward 
Rose Pember of Clapham Park, Surrey, by 
his wife Mary, daughter of Arthur Robson, 
was bom at his father’s house on 28 May 
1833. He was educated at Harrow, and 
after reading lor a ^ort time with the 
Rev. T. Elwin, headmaster of Charterhouse 
School, a noted teacher, he matriculated on 
23 May 1860 at Christ C^imoh, Oxford, where 
he was elected a student in 1864. He took 


a first class in olassioal moderations in 1862, 
and in 1864 he was placed in the first nln w 
in liter® humaniores, and in the third class 
of the newly founded school of law and 
modern history. Ho entered as a student 
of Lincoln’s Inn on 2 May 1866, reading 
in the chambers first of the oonveyanoer 
Joseph Burrell and then of George Mark- 
ham Gifford, afterwards lord justice 
[q. V.]. Called to the bar on 26 Jan. 1868, 
he chose the Midland oirouit, and laid 
Mmself out for common law practice j 
briefs wore slow in coming when a fortunate 
aooidont introduced him to the parliamentary 
bar. For that class of work and tribunal 
Pember was admirably equipped, ffis fine 
presence, his command of flowing classioal 
English, together with his quickness of com- 
prehension and his readiness in repartee, 
soon mode him a prime favourite with 
the oommittees of both houses. Edmund 
Beckett (afterwords Lord Grimthorpe) [q.v. 
Suppl. UJ and George Stovin Venables [q.v.] 
were then the chiefs of the parliamentary 
bar, but Pember more than held his own 
with them, and after they were gone he 
disputed tho lead at Westminster for over 
thirty years with such formidable rivals 
as Samuel Pope [q. v. Suppl. II] and (Sir) 
Ralph Littler [q. v. Suppl. Perhaps 
tho greatest achievement in Ms forensic 
career was his oonduot of the bill for oreat- 
ing the Manohester Ship Canal, which was 
passed in July 1886 in the teeth of the 
most strenuous opposition ; Pomber’s 
reply for tho promoters, whioh was largely 
extemporary, was one of the most effective 
speeches ever delivered in a porliamentaiy 
oommitteo room. His speeches as a rule 
were most oarefuUy prepared, and wore fine 
examples of literary style. His treatment of 
witnesses was not always adroit, and he was 
over-prone to argiunent with experts and men 
of science ; but his straightforwardness gave 
him the full confidence of those before whom 
he practised. In April 1897 he appeared as 
oounsel for Cecil Rhodes [q. v. Suppl. H] 
before the parliamentary committm ap- 
pointed to investigate the orim and atten- 
dant oiroumstanoes of the Jameson raid. 
Pember took silk in 1874, was made a 
bencher of his Inn in 1876, and served the 
office of treasurer in 1906-7. He retired 
from piaotice in 1903 in full vigour of mind 
and body. He died after a short UlneBB 
on 6 April 1911, at his Hampshire home, 
Vioor’s Hfil, Lymington, and was buried at 
Boldre Church, Brookenhurst. 

Pember was throughout his life a promi- 
nent figure in the social and literary life 
of London. A brilliant talker, he was one 
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of the most regidar and welcome atten- 
dants at the dinners of ‘ The Club.’ Erom 
1896 to 1911 he acted as joint secretary 
of the Dilettanti Society, and in 1909 Ms 
portrait was painted for that body by Sir 
Edward Poynter, R.A. _ He was an accom- 
plished musician, having studied _ singing 
under Pemgini and possessing considerable 
technical theoretical knowledge. In 1910 
Pember was elected perpetual secretary of 
the newly formed academic committee of the 
Royal Society of Literature. During the days 
of waiting at the bar he was a constant 
contributor to the weekly press, and he is 
generally credited with the famous epigram 
on Lord Westbuiy’s jud^ent in the ‘ Essays 
and Reviews’ ease— ‘Hell dismissed with 
costs.’ Some extracts from a mock New- 
digate poem of his, ‘ On the Feast of Bel- 
shazzar ’ (the subject for 1862, when the 
prize was awarded to Edwin ^Arnold), were 
long current in Oxford. Widely read in 
general literature and highly critical in taste, 
he found relaxation and amusement in 
the maldng of vers de sooML and of trans- 
latiana and adaptations from the Greek 
and Latin, especially from Horace and the 
Greek dramatists. During the latter years 
of his hfe his leisure was largely occupied 
in the composition of classical plays in 
Engluh, oast in the Attic mould, drawn fiom 
scriptural and mythological themes. He 
had a good dramatio sense and a correct 
and fastidious ear. He refrained from 
publication, and confined the circulation 
of his plays and poems to a fit and cultured 
audience. 

Pember married on 28 August 1861 Fanny, 
only dau^ter of William Rkhardson of 
Sydney, I^wSouth Wales, who survived him. 

eldest and only surviving son, Francis 
William, became fellow of AH Souls in 1884 
and bursar in 1911. 

Besides the picture by SirEdwardPoynter, 
now in the rooms of the Dilettanti Society, 
there is a portrait of Pember by Frank 
HoU, R.A., in the possession of his widow. 

Pember ‘printed for private distribu- 
tion ’ : 1. ‘ Debita Flacoo, Echoes of Ode 
and Epode,’ 1891. 2. ‘ The Voyage of the 
Phooseans and other Poems, with Prome- 
theus Bound done into English Verse,’ 1896. 
3. ‘ Adrastus of Phrygia and other Poems, 
with the Hippolytus of Euripides done into 
English Verse,’ 1897. 4. ‘ The Death-Song 
of Thamyris and other Poems, with the 
(Edipns of Colonos done into English 
Verse,’ 1899. 6. ‘ The Finding of Pheidip- 
pides and other Poems,’ 1901. 6. ‘ Jeph- 
thah’s Daughter and other Poems,’ 1904. 
7. ‘Er of Pomphylia and other Poems,’ 


1908. Ho oontributod also to Sir George 
Qi-ovo’s ‘ Dictionaiy of Music,’ dealing espe- 
cially with the lives of the early Italian 
musicians. 

[Memoir by W. J. Courthope in Proo. Acad. 
Committee Royal Soo. of Lit., 1911 ; The 
Times, () April 1011 ; Foster’s Men at the 
Bar; Oxford University Calendar; private 
information.] J. B. A. 

PEMBERTON, THOMAS EDGAR 
I (1849-1906), biographer of the stage, bom 
' at Birmingham Heath on 1 July 1849, was 
' eldest son of Thomas Pemberton, J.P., the 
head of an old-established firm of brass 
founders in Livery Street, Birmingham. 
Charles Reece Pemberton _[q. v.] belonged 
to the some old Warwickshire family. 
Educated at the Edgbastou proprietary 
schools, Pemberton at ninoteon entered 
his father’s counting-house, and in due 
course gained control of tho business of 
the firm, with which he was oonnooted 
until 1900. Of literary tasLo iiom youth, 
Pemberton long divided his time between 
commerce and varied Utorary endeavours. 
His industry was unooasiug. After the 
publication of two indilloront novris, 
‘Charles Lysaght: a Novel devoid of 
Novelty’ (1873) and ‘Under Pressure’ 
(1874), ho shoivod somo aptitude for fiction 
in ‘ A Very Old Question ’ (3 vols. 1877). 
There followed ‘Born to Blush Unseen’ 
(1879) and an allogorioal fairy talo, ‘ Fair- 
brass,’ written for his children. 

At his father’s house ho met in youth 
E. A. Sothem, Madgo Roborlsou (Mrs. 
Kendal), and other players on visits to 
Birmingham, and ho soon tried his hand 
at tho drama. His oomcdietla ‘ Weeds,’ the 
first of a long list of ephemeral pieces, mainly 
faroioal, was written for tho Kcndals, and 
produced nt tho Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
Birmingham, on 16 Nov. 1874. His many 
plays were rarely seen outsido provincM 
theatres. He came to know Bret Hnrte, 
and his best play, ‘ Sue,’ was adapted with 
Bret Harte’s collaboration from the latter’s 
sto^ ‘The Judgment of Bolinos Plain.’ 
Originally brought out in America, it was 
subsequently produced at the Garrick 
on 10 Juno 1898. The partnership was 
continued. ‘ Held Up,’ a tour-act play by 
Harte and Pemberton, was produced at tho 
Worcester theatre on ^ Aug. 1903. One or 
two nnproduoed pla}^ written by tho two 
remain in manuscript. On Bret Harte’s 
death in 1902 Pemberton wrote ‘ Bret 
Harte : a Treatise and a Tribute.’ 

In succession to his friend Saan Timmins, 
Pemberton was the dramatio orido of the 
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* Bitmiiigham Daily Post ’ from 1882 until 
he retired to the country at^Broadway in 
1900. As a theatrical biographer, Pember- 
ton made his -widest reputation, -writing 
memoirs of Edward Askew Sotliem (1889) ; 
the Kendals (1891); T. W. Robertson 
(1892); John Hare (1896); Ellon Terry 
and her sisters (1002) ; and Sir Charles 
Wyndham (1906). He was personally 
familiar with most of his themas, but 
his biographio method had no literary 
distinction. An excellent amateur ootor, 
Pemberton frequently lectured on theatri- 
cal subjects. Ih. 1889 he was elected a 
governor of the Shakespeare Memorial 
theatre, Strattord-oii-Avon, and sho-wod 
much interest in its work. Ho died after 
a long iUness at his residoneo, Pye Corner, 
Broadway, Worcestershire, on 28 Sept. 1906, 
and was buried in the ohurohyard there. 

Pemberton married on 11 March 1873, 
in the ‘ Old Meeting House,’ Birmingham, 
Mary Elizabeth, seeond daughter of 
Edward Richard Patio To^vnley of Edg- 
baston, who survived liim, -with two sons 
and three daughters. 

Besides the works cited, Pemberton pub- 
lished ‘Dickens’s London’ (1876), ‘Charles 
Dickens and the Stage ’ (1888), and ‘ The 
Birmingham Thcatics : a Local Rotro- 
sprot’ (1889). 

[Edgbastonia, vol. xxv. No. 293 ; Birming- 
ham and Moseley Society JuuintU, vol. -vii. 
No, 75 (with portrait) ; Birmingham Daily 
Mail, 28 Sept. 1906 ; Birmingham Dally Post, 
29 Sept. 1900 ; private information ; jiersonttl 
knowledge and rewaroh.] W. J. L. 

PENNANT, GEORGE SllOLTO 
GORDON DOUGLAS-, second Babon 
P nimnYir (1836-1007), coUieiy owner. 
[See DouaLAS-PEITNAHT.] 

PENRHYN, second Babub. [See 
Douqlab-Pbnhabt.] 

PENROSE, FRANCIS ORANMER 
(1817-1903), arohiteot, archaiologi&t, and 
astronomer, born on 29 Oot. 1817 at Brace- 
bridge near Linooln, was youngest son of 
John Penrose, -vioar of that place. Both his 
father and his mother, Elizabeth Penrose, 
-writer for the young -under the pseudonym! of 
* Mrs. Markham,’ arc noticed separately in 
this Dictionary. Penrose owed his second 
name to direct descent through his mother 
from the sister of Archbishop Cranmer. His 
aunt Mary Penrose became the -wife of 
Dr. Thomas Arnold [q. v.] of Rugby. 

Eranois was the original of the ‘Mary’ 
in the ‘ History of England,’ by his 
mother (‘ Mrs. Markham ’). After a 
few years at Bedford grammar sohool 


(1826-9) he passed to the foundation at 
Winchester College. Erom early years 
ho had sho-wn a taste for drawing, and 
on leaving Winchester he went in 
1836 to the office of the arehitect 
Edward Bloro [q. v.], -W'here he worked 
until 1839. Thereupon, instead of start- 
ing architectural practice, he entered 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, as an 
rmdergraduato, and came gut tenth senior 
optime in 1842. With his artistic and 
mathematical bents he combined repute 
as an athlete. He thrice rowed in the race 
against Oxford, in 1840, 1841, and 1842. He 
was captain of his college boat, which he 
brought from a low place to nearly head 
of the river, and was the inventor of the 
system of charts still in use in both univer- 
sities for registering the relative positions 
of crews m the bumping races. More than 
once ho walked in tho day from Cambridge 
to London, and skated from Ely to the 
Wash. Among his friends while an under- 
graduate were Charles Kingsley [q. v.], 
almost a contemporary at Magdalene, 
Charles Blachford Mansfield [q. v.], John 
Malcolm Ludlow [q. v. Suppl. H], and 
John Couch Adams [q. v. Suppl. I], who 
with George Peacock [q. v.] awakened an 
interest in astronomy. Through ICingsley 
he came to know Ei-ederiok Denison 
Maurioo [q. v.], and as a young man 
he saw much of his first cousin Matthew 
Arnold [q. v. Suppl. I]. 

In 18^ Penrose was appointed travelling 
bachelor of the University of Cambridge, 
and at onoo set out on an important archi- 
tectural tour (1842-6). To liis skill as a 
draughtsman he had added command of 
the art of water-colour, in which he had 
taken lessons from Peter De Wint [q. v.]. 
Ho mode his first prolonged holt at Paris, 
where he -visited tho observatory, as well os 
architectural scones. At Paris, and subse- 
quently at Chaitres, Fontainebleau, Sens, 
Auxerre, Bourges, Avignon, Nismes, and 
Arles, ho sketched and studied indus- 
triouMy. At Rome in 1843 his keen eye 
oritioiBed the pitch of the pediment of the 
Pantheon as being ‘ steeper than I quite like,’ 
a comment which subsequently received 
justification. Eifty-two years later M. 
Chedanne of Paris read a paper in London 
(at a meeting over which Penrose presided), 
and proved that the pitch of the pediment 
had been altered from the original design. 
Penrose stayed six months at Rome, and 
thenco -wrote the stipulated Latin letter as 
travelling bachelor to the University of 
Cambridge. He chose as his theme the 
CathedrM of Bourges. 
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Between June 1843 and the following 
roiing Penrose visited the chief cities of 
Italy, and after a brief return to England 
started somewhat reluctantly for Greece. 
He describes Athens as ‘ by far the most 
miserable town of its size I have ever seen ’ 
(9 Jan. 1845). But he soon feU under the 
spell of the ‘ Perioleian Monuments,’ to 
which his first enthusiasm for Gothic 
architecture quickly gave way. In August 
he made his way home through Switzer- 
land, Augsburg, Munich, and Cologne. 

Already Penrose realised the importance 
of exact mensuration to a critical study 
of Greek architecture. The pamphlet on 
the subject by John Pennethome _[q. v.] 
attracted his attention on its publication 
in 1844. On Ms arrival in England the 
Society of Ddettanti had determined to 
teat thoroughly Pennethome’s theories as 
to the measurements of Greek classical 
buildings, and they commissioned Penrose 
to undertake the task in their behalf. In 
1846 Penrose was again at Athens. EQs 
principal collaborator in the work of 
measurement there was Thomas Wfilson of 
lincoln. They completed their labours in 
May 1847. Despite corrections in detail 
Penrose confirmed in essentials Penne- 
thome’s theories. When in 1878 Penne- 
thome brought out his ‘Geometry and 
Optica of Ancient Architecture ’ he adopted 
with due acknowledgment Penrose’s mass 
of indisputable material. 

‘Anomalies in the Construction of the 
Parthenon,’ which the Society of Dilettanti 
published in 1847, was the first residt of 
Penrose’s labours, but it was in 1851 that 
there appeared his monumental work, 
‘Principles of Athenian Architecturo,’ 
of which a more complete edition was 
issued in 1888. Penrose’s exhaustive and 
minutely accurate measurements finally 
establi^ed that what is apparently parallel 
or straight in Greek architecture of the best 
period is generally neither straight nor 
parallel but curved or inclined. He 
solved the puzzle which aU Vitruvius’s com- 
mentators had found insoluble by identi- 
fying the ‘scamilli impares’ with those 
top^ and bottom blocks of the columns 
which, by virtue of the inclination of the 
colunm or the curvature of stylobate and 
architrave, are ‘unequal’ (i.e. they have 
their upper and lower faces out of parallel). 
Some important condusions relating to the 
Roman temple of Jupiter Olympius at 
Athens Penrose laid before the Institute 
of British Architects in 1888. 

In 1852 Dean Milman and the chapter 
appointed Penrose surve}’or of St. Patd’s 


Cathedrol. The appointment was made 
with a view to the completion of the interior 
decoration in accordance with the inten- 
tions of Wren. Penrose deemed it neces- 
sary to allot, apart from the decorative 
scheme, 2000Z. per annum to the main- 
tenance of the fabric, and a public appeal 
in 1870 provided substantial financial 
support. Penrose took up the decorative 
scheme with enthusiasm, and he insisted 
on respecting his conception of Wren’s 
generous intentions. In the result he soon 
found himself at variance with the chapter, 
who favoured a more restricted plan. Nor 
was he at one with them on the methods of 
completing the Wellington monument (see 
Stevens, Alebed). Counsels prevailed in 
which the surveyor was neither consulted 
nor coneerned. 

Like Wren himself Penrose found relief 
from the disappointment in astronomical 
study, which had alroaay attracted hiin 
at Cambridge and in Paris. He was an 
adept at meohanioal inventions, and an 
instrument for drawing spirals won him a 
prize at the Great Exhibition of 1861. A 
theodolite which he had bought in 1852 
primarily for use in measurement of 
buildings, he applied at the suggestion of 
Dr. G. Boole to suoh astronomical purposes 
as accurate determination of orientation 
and time in oonneotion, for example, with 
the fixing of sundials. In 1862 came the 
purchase of a small astronomical telescope 
which was soon superseded by a larger one 
with a 6 J -inch object-glass (Steinheil), 
equatorially mounted by Troughton k 
Simms. In 1866 Penrose, finding the 
prediction of the time of an ooonltation 
of Saturn in the ‘Nautical Almanac’ 
inadequate for his purpose, endeavoured 
with success ‘to obtain by graphical con- 
struction a more exact correspondence 
suited to the site’ of the observer. He 
published bis results in 1869 in ‘The 
Prediction and Reduction of Ocoultations 
and Eclipses ’ (4to), and the work reached 
a second edition in 1002. 

In 1870 he visited Jerez in the south of 
Spain to view the total eoUpse of the sun 
with his sinaller (2J-inoh) instrument. 
The observation was spoilt by a oloud, but 
Penrose made the acquaintance of Professor 
Charles A. Young of America, whom he met 
again at Denver in 1878. Penrose’s ob- 
servations on the eclipse of 29 July 1878 
were published in the Washington observa- 
tions (Appendix HI). He afterwards 
extended to comets the graphical method 
of prediction wMoh he had applied to 
the moon (of. his paper before the Royal 
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ABtronomiool Society, December 1881, and 
chapter vi. in G. F. Ohambbes’s Handbook 
of Astronomy, 4th edit. 3 vols. 1889). 

His last astronomical work was a study 
of tho orientation of temples, to which Sb 
Norman Lookyer directed his attention. 
Presiuning that ‘ tho object sought by the 
ancients in orienting their temples was to 
obtain from the stars at their rising or 
setting, as the case might be, a sufficient 
warning of the approach of dawn for pre- 
paration for the critical moment of saoriQoe,’ 
he perceived the importanoe of calculating 
the places of certain stai's at distant 
epochs, and the possibility of estimating 
the ago of cortain temples by assuming on 
orientation and calculating the period of 
variation or apparent movement in the 
stars due to the precession of the equinoxes. 
Penrose applied his theory to certain Greek 
temples (see Proceedings and Philosophic 
d^unsaciions of Royal Society), and with 
Lookyer he worked out a calculation on this 
basis in relation to Stoiioheuge (see also 
Journal B.I.B.A, 25 Jan. 1902). He joined 
the Boyal Astronomical Society in 1867, 
and in 1894 his astronomical researches 
were recognised by his election as P.Bi.S. 

Penrose’s creative work as an architect 
was incommensurate in quantity wth his 
obvious ability. He built at Cambridge the 
entrance gate at Magdalene, and a wing at 
St. John’s: at Bugby School ho erected tho 
infirmary; at Wren’s church, St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook, he designed the carved choir 
stalls. The vicarages at Horefield near 
Uxbridge and at Maids Moreton were his, 
as also were ohuroh restorations at Clulvers 
Goton and Long Stanton. 

When in 1882 lie foundation of the 
British School at Athens was projected, 
Penrose generously designed the building 
without fee. It was completed in 1886, 
when Penrose accepted the directorate for 
one season, 1886-7. He hold the office again 
in 1890-1. At St. Poul’s, where his chief 
architectural work was done, he designed 
the ohoir school, the choir seats and derirs, 
the marble pulpit and stairs, carved oak 
lobbies at the western entrances of the 
north transept, the mosaio pavements in the 
orypt, the Wellington tomb in the orypt, 
the font and pavement in the south ohapel, 
and the marble memorial to Lord Napier of 
Magdala. He was also responsible for the 
removal of the Wellington monument to a 
new position, the rearrangement of the 
steps at the west entrance, and the exposure 
of the remains of the ancient cathedral in 
the churchyard. 

Penrose, whose fellowship of the Boyal 


Institute of British Architects dated from 
1848, received the royal gold medal of 
the institute in 1883 and was president in 
1894r-6. He became F.S.A. in 1898, when 
he was elected antiquary to the Royal 
Academy. He was made in 1884 one of the 
first honorary fellows of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, and in 1898 he became a Litt.l>. 
of his university as well as an hon. D.C.L. 
of Oxford. He was a knight of the order 
of tho Saviour of Greece. 

His own house, Colebyfield, Wimbledon 
(wMoh had a small observatory), was 
derived by himself. There, where he 
resided for forty years, he died on 16 Feb, 
1903. He was buried at Wimbledon. He 
married in 1856 Harriette, daughter of 
Francis Gibbes, surgeon, of Horewood, 
Yorkshire. His rwfe predeceased him 
twelve days. He left a son. Dr. Francis (J. 
Penrose, and four daughters, the eldest of 
whom, Fmily, become successively principal 
of Bedford Ctollege, Holloway College, and 
Somerville College, Oxford. 

Penrose’s portrait at the Royal Listituta 
of British Architects is one of the most 
oharactcribtio works of J. S. Sargent, B.A. 
(a copy is at Magdalene College). A 
memorial tablet was placed in the orypt of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, ohielly by axohiteotural 
friends. 

[R.I.B.A Journal, vol. x. 3rd series, 1903, 
p. 337, article by Mr. J. D. Grace, also 
pp. 213-4 ; Boyal Society Obituary Notices, 
vol. i. pt. 3, 1004, p, 305 ; information from 
Dr. Francis Q. Penrose.] P. W. 

PERCY, HENRY ALGERNON 
GEOEQB, Eabi. PBBcnr (1871-1909), poli- 
tician and traveUer, bom at 25 (now 28) 
Grosvenor Square, Loudon, on 21 Jan. 1871, 
was eldest son of Henry George Percy, 
Earl Percy, who became seventh duke 
of Northumberland in succession to his 
father in 1899. As Lord Workworth ho 
won at Eton the prize for English verse, 
and at Christ Church, Oxford, first class 
honours in classical moderations in 1891 
and litersB humaniores in 1893, his class in 
the latter school being reputed one of the 
best of the year. He t^o obtained at 
Oxford in 1892 tho Newdigate prize for 
English verse on the subject of St Frands 
of Assisi, and his recitation of his poem 
in the Sheldonian Theatre was long re- 
membered as one of the most impressive 
of these performances. In 1896 he con- 
tested Berwiok-on-Tweed as a conservative 
wifdiout success against Sir Edward Grey, 
but later in the year was chosen at a bye- 
election for South Kensington, which he 
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represented oontiauously till Ms deatli. 
ilatked out from the first as a debater 
of ability, industry, and independence, he 
sooD became conspicuoTis in a group of 
conservatives who somotimes adopted a 
critical attitude towards their leaders, and, 
in view of hia future prospoots, few felt 
surprise when, on Mr. Balfour becoming 
prime minister in July 1002, Earl Percy 
(as he had been styled since his father’s 
succession to the dukedom in 1899) was 
appointed parliamentary under-SMretary 
for India. Approving himsoU in this 
ofSce by the immense pains which he took 
to master matters proper to his department, 
he passed to foreign afiaii'S as undsr- 
seoretary of stale on [the reconstmotion 
of Mr. Balfour’s cabinet in October 1903. 
Since his chief. Lord Lansdoivno, was 
in the upper house, Lord Percy had 
occasion to appear prominently in tho 
commons and to prove both his_ oapnoity 
and his independence, especially in dealing 
with Near Eastern matters, which had 
long engaged his interest, and had induced 
him once and again to visit Turkish soil. 

Travel in tho Near East divided his 
interests with politics. In 1896 he first 
visited the Ottoman dominions, when ho 
returned with Lord Enoombe from Persia 
though Baghdad and Damascus. He went 
back to Turkey in 1897 to make with 
Sir John Stirling Maxwoll and Mr. Lionel 
Holland a journey through Asia Minor to 
Erzerum, Van, the Nestorian valleys, 
and the wilder parts of central Kurdistan. 
He returned by Mosul, Diorbekr, and 
Aleppo, and published his experiences in 
‘ Notes of a Diary in Asiatio Turkey ' (1898), 
a volume which showed strong but dis- 
criminating Turcophilism, sensitiveness to 
the scenic grandeur of the regions traversed, 
and growing interest in their histo y and 
archseology. True to the traditions of his 
family, he began to collect antiques, par- 
ticularly cylinder seals; and subsequently 
extending his interest to Egypt, he appUed 
himself to the study of hierogl^hios. 

His most important tour in Turkey was 
undertaken in 1899. He then made his 
way with his cousin, Mr. Algernon Heber 
Percy, through Asia Minor and up the 
couTbe of tho southern source of the 
Euphrates to Bitlis and his Nestorian 
friends of HakkiarL Thence he went on into 
the Alps of Jelu Dagh, traversing a little- 
known port of Kur^tan near the Turoo- 
Peiaan border, and passed by Neri to 
Altin Keupri, whence he descended the 
lesser Zab and Tigris on a raft to Baghdad. 
On his way out he had been received fay 


Sultan Abdul Hamid. His second book, 

‘ The Highlands of Asiatio Tui'koy ’ (1901), 
was inspirod by his old sympathy for Turks’, 
but also by a deepened senso of the evils 
of Hamidism, whose downfall ho torosaw. 
Intolerant equally of Armenian and of 
Russian aspirations, ho advocated agree- 
ment with Germany on Ottoman alloirs. 

Ho was in Macedonia in 1902, when ap- 
pointed to oiHco, and roturnodhome through 
a wild part of North Albania, although 
not followed by tho largo Turldsh escort 
which tho Bolioitudo ot tho Porto had 
proscribed for him. Thcroaftor parha- 
montary dutios prevented him from making 
other than short rccoss tours, during one 
of whioh he took a motor-boat up tho 
Nile, to praciiso for a projeotod oruiso on 
the EupWtes, which ho did not live to 
achieve. On Macedonian and indeed all 
Ottoman affairs his authority was acknow- 
ledged, although Ills views woro not alvva 3 is 
wclcomo to tno advucaios of tho rayah 
uationahsts. An offoctivo and thoughtful 
though not ambitious or froquent speaker, 
and a forceful but rosorvod personality, he 
had Dome to be regarded as a future leader 
in his party, when, to general sorrow, he 
died of pneumonia on 30 Doe, 1909, while 
passing thiough Paris on Ins way to Nor- 
mandy. He was unmaraod. He became 
a trastee of tho National Portrait Gallery 
in 1901, and rocoivod in 1007 the degree 
of D.C.L. from tho University of Durham. 

[The Times, 31 Doc. 1900; private in- 
lonnation.) D. G. H. 

PERKIN, Sia WILLIAM HENRY 
(1838-1007), chemist, born on 12 March 
1838 at King David’s Lano, Slmdwoll, was 
youngest of throe sons ol Geoi'go Eowlor 
Perkin (1802-1806), a builder and eon- 
tractor, by his wifo Sarah Outhbort. With 
his two hrothors and throo sinlers ho 
inherited a pronounced musical talent from 
his father. William Homy, after early 
education at a privalo sohool, was sent in 
1861 to tho City of London school, where 
his native aptiludo for chomical study 
was offeotivoly encouraged by his master, 
Thomas HolL lu 1863 ho entorod the 
Royal College of Chomistvy os a student 
under Hofmann. By tho end of his second 
year he had, under Hofmann’s guidanoo, 
carried out his first piece of research, a study 
of the action of oyanogon ohloride on 
naphthylamine, tho results of whioh he 
annoimced in a paper road beforo the 
Chemical Society. In 1867 ho was appointed 
an honorary assistant to bis professor. 

In 1854 ha fitted up a laboratory in 
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his own home, where he prosecuted inde- 
pendent research. Here, in conjunction 
vrith Mr. (now Sir) A. H. Church, he soon 
discovered the first representative of the 
group of azo-dyes, namely, ‘ azodinaphthyl- 
diamiue ’ or, in modern nomenolaturo, 
' aminoazonaphthalene.’ This substance was 
patented at a later date (fi!ng. Pat. 893 of 
1863) and hod a limited use os a dyestufl. 
During the Easter vacation of 1860, with the 
idea of synthesising quinine, PerWn tried, 
with a negative result, the experiment of 
oxidising a salt of allyltoluidino with potas- 
sium diwromate. On repeating the experi- 
ment with anfiino, however, he obtained a 
dark-coloured precipitate which proved to 
be a colouring matter possessed of dyeing 
properties, and was the first aniline dve 
to be discovered. Encouraged by the 
favourable report made on his now product 
by practical dyers and especially by Messrs. 
Pullar of Perth, Perkin resigned his posi- 
tion at the Boyal College of Chemistry and 
entered on the career of an industrial 
chemist. Assisted by his father and Ids 
elder brother, Thomas D. Perkin, ho oiionod 
a chemiool factory at Greonford Green. 
The new dye was patented (Eng. Pat. 
1084 of 1866), and at the end of 1868 it was 
first manulaetiircd at Peiidn’s works under 
the name of ‘Aniline Purple’ or ‘Tyrian 
Purple.’ The name ‘ Mauve,’ by which it 
was afterwards generally known, was at 
once given to it in Eraneo, Perkin straight- 
way devoted himself to developing proorases 
of manufaoturing his raw materim (onilino) 
and to improvements in the methods of silk 
dyeing, as well as of suitable mordants for 
enabling the dyestuif to be applied to tlio 
cotton fibre. To Perkin’s discovery of the 
first of the aniline dyes was ultimatoly due 
the supersession of vogetablo by ohemioal 
dye-stuffs. In recognition of his invention 
the ‘ Socidtd IndustrioUe de Mulhonse ’ 
awarded him, in 1860, a silvor medal, and 
afterwards a gold one. 

In 1868 the Gorman chemists Graebo and 
Liebermann showed that 'alizarin,’ the 
' Turkey red ’ dyestuff or colouring matter of 
the madder-root, was a derivative of the eoal- 
tor product anthracene and not of naphtha- 
lene, as had hitherto been believed. They 
then patented in Germany and in Great 
Britain a process for the manufacture of 
‘alizarin’ which was too eostly to hold out 
much hope of snooessful competition with 
the madder plant, requiring, as it did, the 
use of bromine. With the object of cheapen- 
ing this process, Perkin in 1869 introduced 
two new methods for the manufacture of 
artificial alizarin, one starting from diohloro- 


anthraoono and the other, whioh is still 
in use, from the sulphonio acid of anthra- 
quinono. Tliis branch of the ooal-tar 
industry deveioped rapidly, and, in spite of 
some competing effort of Gorman manu- 
facturers, the Enghsh market was almost 
entirely held by Perkin until the end of 
1873. Perlrin delivered before the Society 
of Arts in 1879 two leotures, whioh were 
published under the title ‘ The history of 
alizarin and allied colouring matters, and 
thoir production from coal-tar.’ Mean- 
while, in 1873, when the increasing demand 
for ortifioial aUzarin rendered imperative 
an enlarged plant at Perkin’s Greenford 
Green works, ho transferred the concern 
to the firm of Brooke, Simpson & Spillcr, 
and, retiring after eighteen years from 
the industry, thenceforth devoted himself 
to pm'o chemical research. 

Oopourrently TOth his industrial work 
Perkin had maintained a strong interest in 
pure ehemistry, and had already published 
many important papers in the ‘ Transactions 
of the Chomioal Society,’ whero liis contri- 
butions finally numbered ninety. In 1858, 
in conjunction with Duppa, he discovered 
that aminoaoetio acid could be obtained by 
heating bromoacetic arid with ammonia, and 
in 1867 he published a description of his 
method of synthesising unsaturated organic 
acids, known as the 'Pcrldn synthesis.’ 
Next year the synthesis of coumarin, the 
odorous substance contained in Tonka 
bean, etc., was announced, and the con- 
tinuatlon of this work, after his retirement 
from the industry, 1^ to his celebrated 
discovery of the synthesis of einnamio 
acid from benzaldehyde. Scientific papers 
on the chemistry of ‘Aniline Purple’ or 
‘ mauve ’ were also pubhshed in the ‘ Proeeed- 
ings of the Boys! Society’ in 1863 and 1864 
and in the ‘ Ironsaotions of the Chemical 
Society’ in 1879. hu 1881 he first drew 
attention to the mognetio rotatory power 
of some of the compounds which he had 
prepared in his researches, and mainly to 
the study of this property as applied to the 
investigation of the constitution or struc- 
ture of chemical molecules he devoted the 
rest of his life. 

Pbrldn’s services were widely recognised. 
Having joined the Chemical Society in 
1866, he held the office of president from 
1883 to 1886, and received the society’s 
Longstaff medal in 1883. He was elected 
P.R.S. in 1866 and received from the Boyal 
Society a royal medal in 1879, and the 
Davy medal in 1889. He was president 
of the Society of Chemical Indnstiy in 
1884-5, receiving the gold medal of 
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the society in 1808, and at his death 
was president of the Society of Dyers 
and Colourists. The Society of Aits con- 
ferred on him the Albert medal in 1800, 
and the Institution of Gas Engineers the 
Birmingham medal in 1802. He also re- 
ceived honorary doctorates from the univer- 
sitios of Wiiizbnrg (1882), St. Andrews 
(1801), and Manchester (1004). 

In July 1008 the jubilee, was celebrated 
univeisally of Perkin’s discovery of 
‘ mauve,’ the first aniline dye, which had 
created the important coal-tar dyeing 
industry and had revolutionised industrial 
processes in varied directions. Perkin was 
flighted and received honorary de^cs 
of 3octor from the universities of Oxford, 
Leeds, Heidelberg, Columbia (New York), 
Johns HopMns Baltimore), and Munich 
Technical High School. He was presented 
with the Hofmann medal by the German 
Chemical Society and the Lavoisier medal 
by the IVench Chemical Society. A sum of 
27002., subaoribed by chemists from all 
countries, was handed to the Chemieal 
Society as tire ‘ Perkm Memorial Fund,’ 
to be applied to the encouragement of 
research in subjects relating to the coal-tar 
and allied industries. The ‘ Perkin medal ’ 
for distinguished services to chemical in- 
dustry was instituted by the Society of 
Dyers and Colourists, and the Amerioan 
memorial committee founded a Perkin 
medal for American chemists. 

Perkin died at Sudbury on 14 July 1907, 
and was buried at Christ Church craveyard, 
Harrow. He was twice monied: (1) on 
13 Sept. 1869 to Jemima Harriett, daughter 
of John lisset ; she died on 27 Nov. 1862; 
(2) on 8 Feb. 1866 to Alexandrine Caro- 
line, daughter of Ivan Herman Mollwo; 
she survived him. He had three sons and 
four daughters. His eldest son, William 
Hemy Perkin, Ph.D. (Wtirzbuig), Hon. 
Sc.D. (Cantab.), Hon. LL.D. (Edin.), F.E.S., 
professor of organio chemistry at Man- 
chester University; the second son, Arthur 
George Perkin, F.R.S.; and the youngest 
son, Fc^erick Mollwo Perkin, Ph.D., have 
all distinguished themselves in the same 
department of science as thoir father. 

Perlm’s portrait in his robe as LL.D. of 
the university of St. Andrews, painted by 
Henry Grant in 1898, is on the wall at the 
Leathersellers’ Hall in St. Helen’s Place, 
of which company he was master in 1896 ; 
another portrait by Arthur Stookdale Cope, 
B.A., presented to bim on the jubilee 
celebration of 1906, is destined for the 
National Portrait Gallery. There is also 
an engraved portrait by Arthur J. Wilhams 


in the British Museum of Portraits, 
South Kensington oollection, and a marble 
bust by F. W. Pomeroy, A.R.A., is in the 
rooms of the Chomioal Society at Burlington 
Houso. 

[Trans. Chemical Society, 1908, 03. 2214- 
2267, and Roy. Soc. Proo. 80a, 1908 (memoirs 
by R. Meldola) ; Jubilee of the Discovery of 
Mauve and of the Foundation of the Com-tar 
Colour Iiiduatry by Sir W. II. Porldn, od. by 
R. Moltlola, A. G. Gioon and J. C. Cain, 
1906.] J. C. C. 

PERKINS, Sib ASNEAS (1834r-1901), 
general, oolond commandant royal engineers 
(late Bengal), bom at Lewisham, Kent, on 
19 May 1834, was sixth son in a family of 
^ thirteen children of Charles Porldns, mer- 
chant, of London, by his wife Jane Homby, 

I daughter of Charles William Barkley (o. 

! 1769), after whom Barkley Sound and 
I Island in tho Paoilio are named. IBs 
grandfather was John Porkins of Camber- 
well, a partner in Barclay & Perldns’s 
Brewery. A brother George, in tho Bengal 
artillery, was killed at the battle of the 
Hindun hoforo DeUii in 1867. 

Educated at Dr. Ih'endorgast’s school at 
Lewisham and at Stolon and Mayor’s school 
at Wimbledon, where Frodoriok (afterwords 
Earl) Roberts, his lifelong friend, was Wa 
schoolfellow, yEneos ontored tho military 
seminary of the East India Company at 
Addisoombe on 1 Fob. 1860, in the same 
batch as Roberts. At Addisoombe he 
showed ability in mathomaiioB, and was a 
leader in all sports. Obtaining a commis- 
sion as second lioutonant in tho Bengal 
engineers on 12 Deo. 1861, ho, after pro- 
fessional instmotion at Chatham, arrived 
at Fort William, Calcutta, on 10 Jan. 1864. 

As assistant onginoor in tho public woiica 
department Perkins was soon employed on 
irrigation work on the Bari Doab Canal 
in the Punjab. Promoted first lieutenant 
on 17 Aug. 1866, ho wa.s transferred in. 
November to tho Ambala division, and in 
the following May, when the Mutiny began, 
joined the force under General George Anson 
[<1- oomiuander-in-ohiof in India, which 
marched to tlio relief of Delhi. Perldns was 
present at the battle of Badli-ld-sorai on 
8 June, and at tho subsequent seizure of the 
Delhi Ridge. He did much good work 
during the early port of tho siege. On 1 1-12 
June he was employed in tho oonstruotion 
of a mortar battery, loiown as ‘ Perkins’s 
Battery ’ ; on tho 17th he look part in 
the destruction of a rebel battery and the 
capture of its guns; and on 14 July in 
the repulse of the sortie ; but, wounded a 
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few days later near the walls of Delhi, he 
was sent to Ambola. Although he soon 
recovered from the aotual wound, ho was 
forced by broken health to remain there 
until March 1868, when he was invalided 
homo. For his services in the Mutiny 
campaign he received tho medal and clasp. 

On returning to India in 1859, Porldus 
held various offloes in Bengal, including 
those of assistant principal of the Givu 
Engineering College at Calcutta, assistant 
consulting engineer for tho railways, and 
executive engineer of tho Berhampur 
Division. On 12 March 1802 ho was pro- 
moted second captain and in the autumn 
of 1864 took part as field engineer in tho 
Bhutan Expo^tion, during which he was 
three times mentioned in despatches for 
gallant conduct, and was recommended for 
a brevet majority. Towards the end of 
tlie expedition he was appointed ohief 
engmeer of tho force. A strong recommen- 
dation for the Viotoria Cross for oonspionona 
gallantry in storming a stookade at the 
summit of tho Baru Pass was rojeoted on 
acoount of the delay in sending it in. For 
his services in Bhutan, Perkms received the 
medal and a brevot majority on 30 June 
1866. 

Perkins was next stationed at Morshed- 
abad as executive engineer, and in 1866 
was transferred to tho Darjeeling division 
in the same grade. Promoted first captain 
in Ids corps on 31 Oot. 1868, two years later 
he was sent to the North West provinces 
as superintending engineer, and in April 
1872 ne was transferred in the same grado 
to tho military works branch. He beooino 
regimental major on 6 July 1872, brevet 
lieut. -colonel 20 Deo. 1874, and regimental 
lieut.-oolonel on 1 Oot. 1877. 

A year later Perkins was selected for 
active service in Afghanistan at the request 
of Major-general (afterwords Field-marshal 
Earl) Roberts, oommanding the JCuram fleld 
force. Ho was appointed oommanding royal 
engineer of that force. During tho opera- 
tions in front of tho Peiwar Kotal lie skil- 
fully reconnoitred tho enemy’s position, 
and Bolcoted a site from which the moun- 
tain battery could shell the Afghan camp. 
Tho works carried on under his control in 
the Kuram Valley greatly facilitated the 
subsequent advance on Kabul. He was 
mentioned in despatches, and was created 
a G.B. in 1879. On tho conclusion of peace 
with Sirdar Yakub Khan, Perkins remahied 
in the Kuram Valley, laying out a canton- 
ment proposed to be formed at Shalofzan, 
but on Uio news of the massacre of Sir 
Louis Oavaguari [q. v.] and his escort at 


Kabul an immediate advance was made by 
tho Kmam column, and Perkins was present 
at the victory of Charasiah and the entry 
into Kabul on 8 Oct. 1879. He was again 
mentioned in despatches. 

The work which then devolved upon 
the engineers was extremely heavy. The 
Sherpur omtonment and Bala Hissaj had 
to be repaired, and a new line of communi- 
cation with India via Jalalabad had to be 
opened out. The Sherpm cantonment was 
rendered defensible by the beginning of 
December and none too soon. A few days 
later the Afghans assombled in such over- 
whelming numbers that Sir Frederick 
Roberts had to assemble the whole of his 
force within the walla of Sherpur. Under 
Perkins’s dunction emplaoemonts and 
abattis were rapidly oonstruoted, block- 
houses were built on the Bimaru heights, 
walls and villages dangerously near the 
cantonment were blown down and levelled, 
and a second line of defence within the 
enclosure was improvised. On 23 Deo. the 
enemy delivered their assault in great 
numbers. It was repulsed, and a counter 
attack dispersed the Mghans to their homes. 
Perkms was mendoned in despatches and 
promoted brevet colonel on 29 Deo. 1879. 

Stops were now taken by PerkinB to 
render the rosition at Kabul absolutely 
secure. A fort and blookhouse wore 
erected on Siah Sang, the Bala Emsar and 
tho Asmoi Heights were fortified, Sherpur 
was oonverted into a strongly entrenohed 
comp, bridges were thrown across the 
Kabul river, the main roods were made 
passable for artillery, and many new roads 
were laid out. The works oompleted 
during the next seven months, chiefly by 
means of miskilled Afghan labour, comprised 
ten forts, fifteen detached posts, three large 
and several small bridges, 4000 yards of 
loopholed parapet, 45 miles of road, and 
quarters for 8000 men. At the end of 
July 1880 the news of the Maiwand disaster 
reached Kabul, and Per kins aooompanied 
Sir litederick Roberts as oommanding 
royal engmeer with the picked force of 
10,000 men in the famous march to Kanda- 
har. Ho was present at the battle of 
Kandahar on 1 Sept. 1880 and soon after- 
wards returned to Indio. He received the 
medal with fom; clasps and bronze decora- 
tion, and was made an aide-de-oamp to the 
Queen. 

Rejoining the military works depart- 
ment, Perkins was appoint^ siwrintending 
engineer at Rawal Pindi, ana from April 
to July 1881 he officiated as inspeotor- 
gcneral of militaiy works. After a furlough 
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lasting t\ro years, Perkins was appointed 
nViinf engineer of the Central Provinces, was 
transferred in the same capacity in April 
1886 to the Punjab, and on 10 March 1887 
was promoted major-general. In May 1880 
he vacated his appointment in the military 
works department on attaining the ago of 
Mty-five years, and in 1890 was selected by 
Lord Roberta, then commandor-m-chief in 
India, to command the Oudh division ; but 
this command was out short by his promo- 
tion to lieutenant-general on 1 April 1801, 
and he returned to Rngland. Promoted to 
bo general on 1 April 1895, and made a 
colonel commandant of his corps on the 
same date, he was two years later created 
K.C.B. He died in London on 22 Dec. 1901, 
and was buned at Brookwood cemetery. 
Lord Roberts wrote of him with admiring 
affection, crediting him with ‘ quick per- 
ception, unflagging energy, sound judgment, 
tenacity of purpose and indomitable pluck.’ 
Perkins figures in de Lange’s piotoe of the 
march to Kandahar. 

Ha married in 1803 Janette Wilhelmina 
(who survived him), daughter of Werner 
Cathray, formerly 13th light dragoons, 
to whom he left two sons— Major Arthur 
l&nest John Perkins, B.A., and Major 
dUneas Charles Perkins, 40th Pathons, and 
three daughters, two of whom are married. 

[Royal Engineers’ Recoids ; obituaiy 
notice. The Times, 23 Dec. 1901 ; memoir m 
Royal Enginoeib’ Journal, Juno 1903, by Field- 
marshal Earl Roberts ; private information.] 

R. H. V. 

PEROWNE, EDWARD HENRY (1826- 
1906), Master of Corpus Ghristi College, I 
Cambridge, younger brother of John James 
Stewart Perorrae [q. v. Suppl. 11], was 
bom at Burdwan, Bengal, on 8 Jan. 1826. 
After private education he was admitted 
pensioner of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1846 and scholar in 1847 ; he was 
Porson prizeman in 1848, members’ prize- 
man in 1849 and 1852, and senior classic in 
1850. He graduated B.A. in 1860, proceed- 
ing M.A. in 1853, B.D. in 1860, D.D.in 1863. 
He was admitted ad eimian (M.A.) at Oxford 
ml857. Ordained deacon in 1850 and priest 
in 1851, he was curate of Maddermarket, 
Norfolk (1860-1). Elected fellow and tutor 
of Cloiqma in 1858, he became Master in 1879. 
He was Whitehall preacher (1864-6) ; Hul- 
sean lecturer in 1866, examining ohaplain to 
the bishop of St. Asaph (1874r-88) ; preben- 
dary of St. Asaph (1877-00) ; vice-chancellor 
of Cambridge University (1870-81) j hon. 
chaplain to Queen Victoria (1898-1900), and 
ohapUan-in-ordinary (1900-1), examining 
ohaplain to the bishop of Worcester (1891- 
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1001). Devoted to his oolloge and univer- 
sity, a sound disciplinarian, a man of many 
Mondships and wide intorcsls, ,* Porowne 
refused high profonnont and was long one 
of the most coiispiouuus figures in Uie 
academic and social life of Cambridge. He 
was a strong ovangolioal, and in polities 
a somewhat rigid oonservalivo. Me died 
unmarried at Cambridge, after a long ill- 
ness, on 5 Eob. 1900, and was buried at 
Grantohester. A portrait of Perowne, 
painted in 1885 by Riidoll Lohmaun, is at 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

His pinoipal works wore : 1. ‘ The 

Christian’s Daily Life, a Life of Eailh,’ 
1800. 2. ‘ Corporate Responsibility,’ 1862. 
3. ‘Counsel to Undorgraduatos on enter- 
ing the University,’ 1803. 4. ‘ The God- 
head of Jesus,’ 1867. 5. ‘ Commonlary on 
Galatians ’ (• Cambridge Bible for Sohools ’), 
1890. 0. ‘Savonarola,’ 1000. 

[The Times, 0 Fob. 1000 ; Guardian, 7 Feb. 
1906 ; Record, 0 Fob. 1900 j Caiubralge 
Review, 16 Fob. 1000 (by 0. W. Monlo) ; 
Croekford’s Clerical Direct oiyj Cum bridge 
Univ. Calendar J of. CharlcR Whibloy’s In 
Cop and Qonu (1880), p. 326.] A. R. B. 

PEROWNE, JOHN JAMES STEWART 
(1823-1904), bishop ol Worooslor, born at 
Burdwan, Bongul, on 13 March 1823, was 
eldest of threo sons of the Rov. John 
Porowno, a missioiwry of the Olmroh 
Missionary Society, by liis wife, Eliza Scott 
of IJoaobam, Norfolk, llis brothors wore 
Edward Henry Porowno | (pv. Suppl. [1] and 
Thomas Thomason Perowne, archdeacon 
of Norwich from 1 898 ti> ) 910, The family 
is of Huguonot origin. Prom Norwich 
grammar school Porowno won a soliolnrship 
at Corpus Christi Collego, Cainbridgo. lie 
was Boll University scholar in 1842 ; mem- 
bers’ prizeman in 1844, J84fl, and 1847 j 
Crosse scholar in 1845; Tyrwliilt soholar 
in 1848. Ho graduated K.A. in 1846, 
proceeding M.A. in 1848, B.D. in 1860, and 
D.D. in 1873. In 1845 ho bceamo assistant 
master at Choam school ; was ordained 
deacon in 1847 and priest in 1848 ; and 
served the ourncy ol Tuiist(>ad, Norfolk, 
1847-9. Ill 1849 ho became a master at 
King Edwai-d’s sohoul, Birmlnghain ; but 
in 1861 was elected to a lollowship at Corpus 
Christi College, Cambriclgo. For a time ho 
served his coUogo as assistant tutor, whilst 
also leoturing at King’s Collego, l^ndon, 
and acting as assistant preaohov at Lincoln’s 
Inn. He examined for ilio classical tripos 
in 1851 and 1862, and was select preacher 
in 1853, an office ho also filled in 1861, 1873, 
1876, 1879, 1882, ond 1807. 
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Trom 1862 till 1872 Porowno worked in 
Wales. He was vice-principal of St. David’s 
OoUege. Lampeter (1862-72); curaal pre- 
bendary of St. David’s (1867—72) ; canon of 
Llandafl (1869-1878) ; and rector of Llan- 
disUio, Montgomeryshire (1870-71). Mean- | 
while his commentary on the Psalms (1864) 
made lus name as an Old Testament 
scholar, and in 1870 he was chosen one 
of the Old Testament revision company. 
In 1868 he lutd become JIulsoan lecturer, 
and in 1872 he returned to Cambridge. 
From 1873 to 1876 ho hold a fellowship at 
Trinity j ho was Lady Margaret preacher 
in 1874, and Wluichail preacher from 1874 
to 1876 ; in 1876 he succeeded Joseph Barber 
Lightfoot [q. v.] ns Hulscan professor, and 
held ofSce until 1878. For the same period 
(1876-1878) he was one of the honorory 
chaplains to Queen Victoria. 

In 1878 Perowne was appointed dean 
of Peterborough. Ho developed tho cathe- 
dral services, onrriod on the restoration 
of tho fabric, and oultivaled friendly 
relations with nonconformists. In 1881 
he was appointed to tho Ecclesiastical 
Courts Commission, and was one of seven 
commissioners who simod a protest against 
the exercise by tho bishop of an absolute 
veto on proocedings. In 1880 he aided in 
founding a body known as ‘ Churohmon in 
Council,' which aimed at uniting ‘modo- 
rnto ’ ehurehmen in a policy regarding 
ritual ; he explained the aim of tho sooicty 
by issuing in tho some ycai' a proposal for 
authorising both tho maximum and the 
minimum interpretation of the Ornaments 
Bubrio, whioh was widely disoussed but led 
to no results, 

Porowno was couscoratod bishop of 
Worcester in Westminster Abbey on 2 Fob. 
1891. Ho obtained tho appointment of 
a suffragan bishop, croated a new arch- 
deaconry, and summoned a diocesan oon- 
ferenoe. In 1802 he presided at some 
sessions of an informal oonferenoo on re- 
union of aU English protestants held at 
Grindclwald, and at an English church 
service there administered the Holy Com- 
munion to nonconformists, an act which 
provoked much criticism. Tho ohuroh con- 
gress, hitherto excluded from tho diocese, 
met at Birmingham in 1893, when tho bishop 
annoimced his assent to the division of his 
diocese, and his willingness to contribute to 
the stipend of the new see 6001. a year 
from the income of Woroostor. This was 
afterwards made contingent on his being 
allowed to give up Hartlebury Castle, to 
whioh the occlcsiastioal oommissioners 
refused consent. Attacked in the Burning- 


ham press for his action in the matter in 
was presented with an 
address of approval by 60 beneficod clergy 
of three rural deaneries. Ho resigned the 
Me in 1901, and retired to Southwick, near 
Tewkesbury, where ho died on 6 Nov. 
1004. The Woroostor diocese was divided 
under Porowne’s suceessor and the see of 
Birmingham founded in 1906. 

Perowne married in 1862 Anna Maria, 
daughter of Humphrey William Woolrych, 
scrjeant-at-law, by whom he had four sons 
and one daughter, all of whom survived him. 

Though a life-long evangeUoal, Perowne 
took a lino independent of his party in 
regard to Biblical criticism, home reunion, 
and proposals for meeting ritual difficulties. 
As a bishop} he accepted a difficult see late 
in life, but showed himself an industrious, 
capable administrator. There is a portrait 
of the bishop by the Hon. John Collier in the 
hall of Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge, 
and another by Weigall at Hartlobrny 
Castle. 

Perownc’s main uork was the translation 
of and commentary on tho Psalms (1864), 
of_ whioh a sixth edition appeared in 1886. 
His Hulsean looturcs on Immortality were 
published in 1868. In acting as general 
editor of the ‘ Cambridge Bible for Schools ’ 
(1877, &o.), ho directed a workfof much 
greater importance than iiSgtitWsuggcBts. 
He also edited Thomas Rogers on the 
‘Oatholio Doctrine of tho Chiuch of 
England’ (for the Parker Society, 1864); 
‘ Remains of Connop Thirlwall, Bishop of 
St. David’s ’ (1877) ; ‘ Tho Letters, Literary 
and Theological, of Connop Thirlwall’ 
(1881) ; ‘ The Cambridge Greek Testament 
for Schools’ (1881). 

[Tho Times, 8 Nov. 1904; Record, 11 Nov. 
1904 ; Lowndes, Bishops of the Doy ; Report of 
the Ecolesiostical Courts Oommission, 1883 ; 
Report of the Birmingham Ohuroh Congress, 
1803 ; private information.] A. R. B. 

PERRY, WALTER COPLAND (1814- 
1911), Bchoohnoster and arohseologist, 
bom in Norwich on 24 July 1814, was 
second son of Isaac Perry (1777-1837), who 
was at first a congregational minister at 
Cherry Lane, Norwich (1802-14), then a 
Unitarian minister, Ipswich (1814-26) and 
at Edinburgh (1828-BO), and afterwards a 
schoolmaster at Liverpool. Walter’s mother 
was Elizabeth, daughter of John Dawson 
Copland. He had 1^ early education from 
his father, a fine scholar. In 1831 he was 
entered, as Walter Ooupland Perry, at 
Manchester College, then at York (now at 
Oxford), remaining till 1836. He distin- 
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guished himself as a olassioal soholaTs and 
on the advice of John Kenriok [q. v.], who 
had studied at GSttingen, he went Ihithor 
in 1836, gaining (25 August 1837) the 
degree of Ph.D. with the highest honours. 
Tti his ninetieth year he received from 
this university, unsolicited, a document 
recording his services to letters (16 Nov. 
1903). Keturning to York, he supplied 
(1837-8) Kenriok’s place as olassioal tutor. 
His first pubhoation consisted of two letters 
on ‘German Universities,’ contributed to 
the ‘ Christian Reformer ’ (1837). From 
1838 to 1844 he was minister at George’s 
Meeting, Exeter, as ooUea^e with Henry 
Acton [q. v.]. His pulpit services had 
more of a scholarly than a popular; character. 
In 1844 he comormed to the Anglican 
church as a layman; his ‘Prayer BeU’ 
(1843) suggests that Ms views wore more 
evangelical ^an was common in his 
previous denomination. 

On 12 January 1844 he entered as a 
student at the Middle Temple, but was not 
called to the bar till 31 Jan. 1861. Settling 
as a schoolmaster at Bonn (end of 1844) 
he obtained great reputation as a teacher, 
in which capacity he was ably seconded 
by an admirable wife. On 17 Sept. 1860, 
Perry, alow with nine other English resi- 
dents at £)nn, was put on trial in the 
Bonn police court in consequence of their 
ublished protest against language used 
y the public prosecutor in presentina a 
charge against Captain Macdonald, arimng 
out of a dispute at the railway station on 
12 Sept. On 24 Sept. Perry, who stated 
durmg the trial that he ' had been in the 
habit of acting as the organ and repre- 
sentative of the English visitors at Bonn,’ 
was sentenced to a fine of 100 thalers, or 
five weeks’ imprisonment in default ; the 
sentence was not carried out, owing to the 
general amnesty on the death of Frederick 
William IV (1 Jan. 1861). Among Perry’s 
pu^ were Edward Robert Bvdwer, &st 
earl of Lytton [q. v.], Sir IranoiB Bertie, 
British ambassador in Paris, and Sir Eric 
Barrington. The Crown Prince Frederick, 
who was, through the late Prince Consort, 
brought into connection with Perry in 1 862, 
twice gave him his portrait, and at Bucking- 
ham Palace in 1887 produced the Engliah 
Prayer Book which Perry had given him in 
1867. 

Returning to this country in 1876, Perry 
settled in London, where he was a member 
of the Athenaeum Club, and employed his 
leisure in the production of works on 
olassieMandmedfeval subjects. On29April 
1876 his former pupils made a large presen- 


tation of jplate to Dr. and Mrs. Peiw. By his 
efforts, initiated at a meeting in dfrosvenor 
House on 16 May 1877, followed by his 
paper ‘ On the Formation of a Gallery of 
Casts from the Antique in London’ (1878), 
he succeeded in furnishing the country witt 
a large collection of casts, installed at first 
in a special gallery at the South Kensing. 
ton Museum. lie strongly rosonted a re- 
arrangement by wMoh they wore relegated 
to a bodly lighted gallery, mid welcomed 
tlieir transference to the British Museum. 

Peny, who had great charm of manner, 
was a mountainoor, an oxcollont hoi'seman, 
a sportsman with rod and gun, and a good 
amateur actor. Ho retained his oyosight 
and hearing to the last. On 21 June 1004, 
anticipating his ninotioth birthday, ho en- 
tortamed at dinner a number of his pupils. 
He lived over sovon yoaru longer, dying at his 
residonoo, 26 Monohestor Square, London, 
W., on 28 Doc. 1011 ; ho was buriod in 
Hendon porish churchyard. Ho married (1) 
on 23 Juno 1841 llophzibah Elizahoth (d. 
1880), second daughter of Bamuol Hhaon of 
Orix Hall, Ilatliold J'ovcrel, Bussox, by whom 
ho had five sons, who all survived him, and 
one daughter ((/. 181)8) ; (2) in 1880 Evelyn 
Emma, daughter ol Robert Btopford, who 
survived him. His ))ortrait was painted in 
water-colour and in oils; both aro in the 
possession ol his widow. 

Perry’s period of authorshi]) covered no 
less than sovonty-ouo years, his literary 
energy boing maintained to the age of 
ninety-four. lie published s 1. ‘ A Prayer 
Bell for the Uni voi’sal Church . . . Rollootions 
preporatory to . . . Prayer . . . Addresses 
. . . for . . . Holy Communion,’ 1843, 
16mo. 2. ‘German University Education,’ 
1846, 12mo ; 2nd edit. 1840, 12mo (oxjiaudcd 
from letters (1837) in the ‘ Christian Re- 
former ’). 3. ‘ Tho Franks ... to the 
Death of ICing Popin,’ J857. 4. ‘Greek 
and Roman Soiili)tnro : a Po])nlar Intro- 
duction,’ 1882 (illustrated). 6. ‘ A Dosorip- 
tive Catalogue oi . . . Gisls from tho 
Antique in tho South TConainglon Museum.’ 
1884, 1887. 6. 'Waller Btanhopo,’ 1888 
(a novel published under tho pseudonym 
‘ John Copland '). 7. ‘ Tho Women of 

Homer,’ 1808 (illustrated). 8. ‘ Tho Revolt 
of the Horses,’ 1808 (a story, suggested by 
Swift’s ‘Houyhnhnms’). 9. “J’ho Boy’s 
Odyssey,’ 1001, 1 006 (edited by T. S. Poppin). 
10. ‘The Boy’s Iliad,’ 1902. 11. ‘Sanota 
Paula : a Romance of Uio b’ourth Century,’ 
1902. 12. ‘Sicily in Fable, History, Art 
and Song,’ 1908 (maps). Ho translatod 
H. 0. L. von Sybol’s ‘ History of tho French 
Revolution,’ 1807-9, 4 vols. Some works 
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of flotion additional to the above were pub- 
lished without his name. 

[The Times, 1 and 3 Jan. 1912; Christian 
life, 0 Jan. 1012 ; Biowne, Hist. Cong. Norf. 
and Buff., 1877, pp. 271, 392 ; Hist. Aooount, 
St. Mark’s Chapel, Edinburgh, 1908 ; Roll of 
Students, Manchester CoUogo, 1868 ; Roster, 
Men at the Bar, 1885, p. 301 (needs correc- 
tion) ; Trial of the English Residents at Bonn, 
1801 ; information from Rev. T. L. Marshall, 
Exeter, Rev. J. Collins Odgerp, Liverpool, and 
Cd. Ottley Lane Perry.] A. Q. 

PETIT, SiaDINSHAW MANOCKJEE, 
first baronet(1823-1001),Farsimerchant and 
philanthropist, bom at Bombay on 30 June 
1823, was elder of two sons of Monookjce 
Nasarwanji Petit (1803-69), merchant, by 
his -wife Bai Humabai (1809-61), daughter 
of J. D. Mooghna. In 1806 his grand- 
father, Nasarwanji Oowasjoe Boinanjee, 
migrated from Surat to Bombay, where he 
acted as agent to French vessels and 
those of the East India Coinjiany. On 
account of his small stature his French 
clients gave him the cognomen of Petit, 
and, in aooordanee with Farsi custom, this 
became the family surname, though with 
Anghoiaed piununoiation. Dinslmw went 
at the ago of nine to a school kept by a 
pensioned sergeant named Sykes, and later 
to a more ambitious seminary kept by 
Messrs. Mainwaring and Corbet. At the 
age of seventeen ho obtained a clerkship on 
a monthly salary of Bs. 16 (then the cqxd- 
valent of 11. 10s.) in the mercantilo oinoe 
of Dirom, Richmond and Co., of which his 
father was native manager. Subsequently 
his father built up a large broker’s 
business, in which Dinshaw and his younger 
brother, Nasarwanjee, became partners in 
1862, carrying it on after their father’s 
death in May 1869 till 1864, when they 
divided a fortune of about 26 lakhs of 
rupees and separated by mutual consent, 

Meanwlvile Dinshaw inaugurated tho 
cotton manufacturing industry which has 
made Bombay the Manohester of India. 
A cotton miU was started for the first 
time in Bombay in 1864 by another Porsi, 
Cowasjeo Nanabhai Daviir, but it spun 
yarns only. In 1866 Dinshaw induced his 
father to erect a similar miU with additional 
machinery lor weaving oloth. This miU 
commenced work as the Oriental Spin- 
ning and Weaving Mill, in 1867. In 1860 
he and his brother started tho Manookjee 
Petit mill, which they converted into a 
joint-stuck company concern. 

During the ‘share mania’ of 1861 and 
1866, when the ruin of the cotton industry 
of Lanoo^re by the American civil war 


esoited wild speculation in Bombay 
Dinshaw Petit maintained his self-control 
and reaped colossal gains. Other milla 
were soon built by hun, or came under his 
management, and he led the way in the 
manufacture of hosiery, damask, other fancy 
dolhs, sewing thread, and also in machine 
dyeing on a large scale. Before his death he 
hod the chief interest in six joint-stock mills 
aggregating nearly a quarter of a million 
spindles and 2340 looms, and employing 
some 10,000 persons. He is thus mainly 
responsible for the conversion of the town 
and island of Bombay into a great industrial 
centre. 

Dinshaw Petit served on the board 
of the bank of Bombay; was a justice 
of the peace for the city, and for a short 
time a member of the municipal corpora- 
tion; and was sheriff of the city (1886-7). 
Ho served on the legislative council of 
the governor-general (1880-8), and was 
the first Parsi to receive that honour. 
Having been knighted in February 1887, he 
was created a baronet of the United Tfing - 
dom pii 1 Sept. 1890, with special hniitation 
to his second son. Petit was the second 
Indian native to receive this hereditary 
title, the first being Sir Jamsel jee Jeejeebhoy 
[q. V.]. Like Sir Jamsetjee, Petit obtained 
spooial legislation requiring all suecessurs 
to the title to assume his name in the event 
of not possessing it at their snocession. 

Throughout western India Dinshaw Petit 
showed public spirit in the disposal of ^ 
great wealth. He arranged for housing the 
technical institute at Bombay — a memorial 
of Queen Viotoria’s jubilee of 1887— in 
the manufacturing district of the city. 
He founded the Petit hospital for women 
and children; gave a lakh of rupees 
(nearly 70001.) towards building a home for 
lepers; erooted a hospital for animals as 
a memorial to his wue; and presented 
property both in Bombay and Poona for 
researoh laboratories. A devout Parsi, 
he was always attentive to the claims of 
liis own community, and in various places 
where small colonies of them ore to be 
found erected for their use fire temples 
and towers of silenoe (i.a places for the 
disposal of the dead). 

Petit died at his Bombay residence. Petit 
Hall, on 6 May 1901, and his remains 
were committed to the towers of silence, 
Malabar Hill,the same day. AttheopfJiimna, 
or tliird day obsequies, charities were 
announced amounting to Ra 638,661 
(42,6701.). 

Petit married on 27 Feb. 1837 Sakerbai, 
daughter of Framjee Bhikhajee Fanday, of 
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Bombay; she died on 6 March 1890„having 
issue three sons and eight daughters. 
Petit’s second son, Framjee Diushaw, on 
VFhom the baronetcy had been entailed, pre- 
deceas^ his father on 8 Aug. 1896, and hia 
eldest son, Jeejeebboy Framjee (6. 7 June 
1873), became second baronet undM the 
name of Sir Dinshaw Manookjoe Petit. A 
posthumous painting of the first baronet 
by Sir James Linton belongs to the pi-eseiit 
Sir Dinshaw of Petit Hall, Bombay, and 
a statue, to form the public memorial in 
Bombay, is being executed by Sir Thomas 
Brock, BAl. 

[History of the Pawis, 1884, 2 vols. i Eepie- 
aentative Men of Lidia, Bombay, 1801 1 Sir 
W. Hunter’s Bombay, 1886 to 1800, 1802; 
Imperial Gazetteer of India ; Burke’s Peerage ; 
Times of India, 0 May 1901.] F. H. B. 

PETRE, Sir GEORGE GLYNN (182^ 
1606), diplomatist, bom on 4 Sept. 1822 at 
Twickenham, was great-grandson of Robert 
Edward Petre, ninth Baron Petre, and 
was second son of Henry William Petre 
of Dunkenhaigh, OlaytonJe-Moors, by his 
first wife Elmabeth Anne, daughter of 
Edmund John Glynn, of Glynn, Cornwall. 
Educated at Stonyhurat ' College and 
Prior Park, Bath, he entered the dij^omatio 
serrioe in 1846 as attache to the British 
legation at Frankfort, then the seat of the 
diet of the German confederation,'' and was 
there during the revolutionary movements 
which convulsed Germany in 1848. He 
was transferred to Hanover in 1882 and to 
Paris in 1853, and was appointed paid at- 
tach4 ai the Hague in 1866 and at Naples in 
March 1866. Owing to the neglect by the 
tyrannical government of the Two Sicilies 
of the joint remonstrance of the British 
and French governments in Mot, diplo- 
matio relations were broken on in the 
summer. Sir William Temple, the British 
minister, was compelled by fil-health to 
leave Naples in July, and Petre assumed 
charge of the legation imtQ it was with- 
drawn at the end of October. Petre per- 
formed his duties with judgment and 
ability ; his reports laid before parliament 
give an interesting narrative of the course 
of events. In 1857 he was temporarily 
attached to the embassy at Paris, and 
in June 1859 he accompanied Sic ^nry 
Efflot [q. V. Suppl. n] on his special 
mission to Naples, diplomatio relations 
having been resum^ on the accession of 
Francis II to the throne. He then pro- 
ceeded as secretary of legation to Hanover, 
and acted as ohargd d’afioues there from 
December 1869 until February 1860; he 


was transferred in 1804 to Copenhagen 
(where, in the following year, he assisted 
at the investiture of King Ohi-istian IX 
with the order of the Gnrtor), to Brussels in 
1866, and was promoted to be secretary of 
embassy at Berlin in 1868. After four 
years of service at Berlin, covering the 
period of the Frnneo-Gorman war, he 
became ohargd d’alTairos at Stuttgart in 
1872, and in April 1881 ho was appointed 
British envoy at Buonos Ayros. Li 1882 
he was also aooroditod to the ropn'blio of 
Paraguay as minister plenipotentiary. In 
January 1884 ho was appointed British 
envoy at Lisbon, whore ho remained until 
ids retirement on a pension (1 Jan. 1893). 

During the latter years of liis service in 
Portugal the obstacles oiTorod by the 
Fortuguose autlioritioH to free oommuuioa- 
tion with the British missions and sotUe- 
monis established on the Shird river and 
the shoTOB of Lake Nyassa, and the seizure 
of British vossels wliilo passing through 
Portuguoso waters on their way to the lake, 
led to a state of aonto tension between 
the two govomraonlH. A convention for 
Uie Boitloiuont of theso and oognato ques- 
tions was signed by Lord Kalisbury and 
the Portuguese ininistor in London on 
20 Aug. 1800, but in oonsoquonoo of popular 
and parliamentary op))osition the Portu- 
guese government resigned ollloo ■without 
obtaining the authority of the Cortes to 
ratify it, and thoir sucoosBors found them- 
selves equally unable to cawy it through. 
The negotiations hod tlioroforo to be 
resumed de novo. A mnduv vivandi was 
agreed upon and signed by Lord Salisbury 
and the now Portuguese minister, Sonhor 
Luiz do Several, on 14 Nov. 1800, by which 
Portugal granted free transit over the 
waterways of the Zambesi, Shird and 
Pungwo rivers and a aatialootory soUle- 
ment was finally placed on rooord in the 
convention signed by Potro and llio Portu- 
guese minister for foreign nffnirs on 11 June 
1891. Petre’s naturally oahn and oon- 
oiliatory disposition ond tho oxoollent 
personal relations which ho suooocded in 
madutaiiung with the Portuguese ministers 
did muoh to keep the disonssions on a 
Mendly basis and to proonro aoeoptonce 
of tho British domands. Ho was made 
O.B. in 1886 and K.C.M.G. in 1800. Ho- 
died at Brtehton on 17 May 1006, and was 
buried at Odiham, Hampshire. 

A portrait in wator-oolnura is in tho 
possession of his -widow at Ilatohwoods, 
Wmohfield, Hampshire. Another, in oils, 
pointed when he was at Berlin, is ot 
Dunkenhalgh. 
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Fetio maiiied on 10 April 1858 Emma 
Katharine Julia, fifth daughter of Major 
Ealph Henry Sneyd, and left six sons. One 
son and an only daughter predeceased him. 

[The Times, 23 May 1905 ; Lord Augustus 
Loftus, Diplomatic Beminiscences, 2nd ear. 
i. 374 j Foreign OfSoe List, 1900, p. 309 ; 
Papers laid before Failiamcnt ; Burke’s 
Peerage, s.v. Petre.] S. 

PETEIE, WILLIAM (1821-1908), deotri- 
oian, bom at King’s Langley, Hertfordshire, 
on 21 Jan. 1821, was eldest of four sons of 
WiUiam Petrie {b. 1784), a war ofSoe ofdcioL 
•ffia mother, Margaret, was daughter and co- 
heiress of Henry Mitton, banker, of the Chase, 
Enfield. In 1829 Petrie’s lather was sent to 
the Capo of Good Hope, where he acted until 
1837 as deputy commissary-general, having 
as a near neighbour Sir Jolm Herschel 
[q. V.], the astronomer. After homo educa- 
tion in Cape Toivn, Petrie, with his brother 
Martin [q. v.], was entered at the South 
African College. He had early sliown a 
liking for mechanics and chemistry, and his 
youthful studies were much influenced by 
Horschel’s friendly encouragement. 

In 1836 Petrie commenced studying for 
the medical profession, attending the Cape 
Town Hospital, but in the year following 
the family returned to London, and the 
curriculum was not pursued. He then 
attended King’s College. Lator (1840) he 
studied at ^ankfort-on-Moin, devoting 
himself to magnetism and electricity. 
His inquiries bore fruit in ‘Besults of 
some Experiments in Electricity and 
Magnetism,’ published in the ‘ Philosophical 
Magazine ’ in 1841 ; and ‘ On the Eesults 
of on Extensive Series of Magnetic Investi- 
gations, including most of the known 
Varieties of Steel,’ communicated at the 
British Association’s Southampton meeting 
of 1846 (see also papers presented to the 
Association in 1860). 

Petrie returned to England in 1841, when 
he took out a patent for a mameto-electrio 
machine. From 1840 to 1863 he worked 
assiduously at electric lighting problems 
in collaboration with William Edwards 
Stoito. To Petrie’s acumen is due Uie 
invention (1847-8) of the first truly self- 
regulating are lamp. The essential feature 
was ‘ to impart more surely such motions to 
one of the eleotrodes that the light may bo 
preserved from going out, be kept more 
uniform, and be renewed % tiie action of 
the apparatus itself whenever it has been 
put out.’ Petrie’s working drawi^s (still 
preserved) were made in conformity with 
this automatic principle, and he super- 
voT . tttt. — sm*. n. 


intended the manufacture of the new 
lamp at Holtzapfiel’s works in Long Acre. 
It was submitted to rigorous tests, and was 
found to jdeld a light of between 600 and 
700 standard can^-power, with a con- 
sumption of J lb. of zinc per 100 candle- 
power per hour. On 28 Nov. and 2 Dec. 

1848 Petrie made displays with a lamp of 
700 _ candle-power from the portico of the 
National Gallery, and on various ni^ts in 

1849 from the old Hungerford suspension 
bridge in London. The demonstrations 
were witnessed by Wheatstone and other 
prominent men of science. On 6 Feb. 1860, 
Petrie (with Staite) read a paper before the 
Society of Arts on ‘ Luprovoments in the 
Electric Light.’ 

Petrie and Staite’s long and courageous 
efiorts to promote electric illumination 
were financially disastrous, and their 
pioneering services escaped the recognition 
of those who perfected the applications 
of the illuminant. Subsequently Petrie 
turned his attention to electro-chemistry, 
and ^ superintended large chemical works ; 
he introduced into the prooesses many 
improvements which he patented. He also 
designed and equipped ohemical works in 
France, Australia, and the United States. 
For many years he was adviser and designer 
with Johnson, Matthey & Ooi 

Petrie died on 16 Mwch 1908 at Bromley, 
Kent, and was buried there. He married on 
2 Aug. 1861 Anne, only child of Matthew 
Flintters [q. v.]. She was a competent 
linguist, and studied Egyptology, Under 
the pseudonym ‘ Philomathes ’ she pub- 
lished a work on the relation between 
mythology and scripture, and as ' X.4’ 
contributed essays to periodical literature. 
Their son, the sole issue of the marriage, 
is William Matthew Flinders Petrie, F.R.S., 
professor of Egyptology in University 
College, London. 

[Eleotrioal Engineer, 29 Aug. 1602 and 6 Feb. 
1903, articles ^ J. J. Fahie (portraits and dio- 

g mms) ; Boy. Soo. Catal. Soi. Papers ; Patent 
ifficB Specifications ; Illustrated London 
News, 9 Dec. 1848 ; private information.] 

T. E. J. 

PETTIGREW, JAMES BELL (1834- 
1908), anatomist, born on 26 May 1834 at 
Roxhill, Lanarkshire, was son of Robert 
Pettigrew and Mary Bell. He was related on 
his father’s side to Thomas Joseph Pettigrew 
[q. V.], and on bis mother’s si^ to Emmy 
B^ [q. V.], the builder of the Comet steam- 
ship. Educated at the Free West Academy 
of Airdrie, he studied arts at the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow from 1860 to 1866. He then 
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migrated to Edinburgh, where he pursued 
studies. In 1858-9 he was awarded 
Professor John Goodsir’s senior anatomy 
gold medal for the best treatise * On the 
arrangement of the muscular fibres in the 
ventricles of the vertebrate heart’ (Phil. 
Trans. 1864). This treatise procured him 
the appointment of Croonian lecturer at 
the Royal Society of London in 1800. Ho 
gained at Edinburgh in 1860 the annual 
gold medal in the class ot medical juris- 
pmdenoe with an essay ‘ On the presump- 
tion of survivorship ’ (Bril, and For. Med. 
Chirurg. Rev. Jan. 1865). He graduated 
M.D. at Edinburgh in 1861, obtaining the 
gold medal for ms inaugural dissertation 
on ‘ tho ganglia and nerves of the heart 
and their connection with the -oorebro- 
spiual and sympathetic a 3 ’stems in mam- 
malia ’ (Pros. Royal Soe, Mdin. 1885). 
In 1861 he acted as house surgeon to 
Prof. James Syme [q. v.] at the Royal 
Infirmary, Edinburgh, and in 1802 ho was 
appointed assistant in the Hunterian 
museiun at the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England. Here he remained until 1867, 
adding dissections to the colloctiun and 
writing papers on various anatomical sub- 
jects. m 1867 he contributed a paper to 
the ‘Transactions of tho linnean Society’ 

‘ On the mechanical appliances by which 
flight is maintained in the animal Idngdom,’ 
and in the same year he lett the Hunterian 
museum in order to spend two years in the 
south of Ireland so as to extend his know- 
ledge of the flight of insects, birds and bats. 
He also experimented largely on the subject 
of artificial flight. 

Elected E.B.S. in 1869, in the autumn of 
that year he became ourator of tho museum 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edin- 
burgh and pathologist at the Royal 
Infimary. He continued his anatomical, 
physical, and ph 3 rBiological researches, 
espemUy those on flight, and in 1870 ho 
published a memoir ‘ On the physiology of 
wings, bein^ an analysis of the movements 
by which flight is produced in the insect, 
bird and bat’ (Trans. Royal Son. Eclin. 
vol. xxvi.). 

At Edinburgh he was elected E.R.S. 
in 1872 and E.R.O.P. in 1873. He was 
appointed in the same year lecturer on 
physiology at the Royal College of Surgoons 
of Edinburgh. In 1874 he was awarded the 
Godard prize of the Erenoh Acaddmio des 
Sciences for his anatomioo-physiological 
researches and was made a laureate of tho 
Institut de Eronce, In 1876 he was 
apminted Chandos professor of medicine 
ana anatomy and dean of the medical 


fnoulty in the university of St. Andrews. 
In 1876-6-7 he dolivorod special courses 
of Icotm-os on physiology in Dundee, and 
University College, Dundeo, owes its origin 
largely to his efforts. In 1877 ho was elected 
by tho Universities of Glasgow and St. 
Andrews to represent (ho.se bodies on the 
General Medical Council, llo continued the 
dual ropresontatioii until 1880, when a new 
medical act enabled oaoh of tho SoolUsh 
universities to return its own member. 
Pettigrew thouceforth represented St. 
Andrews on tho uiinncil. In 1883 ho 
received tho hon. dogroo of LL.I). at 
Glasgow, 

Ho died at his residence, tho Swallow- 
gate, St. Andrews, on 30 Jan. 1908. He 
married in 1890 Elsie, second daughter of 
Sir William Gray, of Oroatham, Durham, 
but loft no family. His portrait by W. W. 
Ouless was oxhibiteil at (ho Royal Aoadomy 
m 1902. A )iiUBOum for tho bolanic gardens 
was orcctod in his memory by his widow as 
an adjunct to the Bute inudioal buihUngs of 
SU AncUmvs Uuiversil,y. 

Pettigrew was author of : 1, ‘ Animal 
Locomotion, or Walking, Swimming, and 
Plying, with a Dissertation on Aeronautics,' 
in International Scionlilio Serios, 1873, 
translated into Erenuh (1874) and into 
Gorman ( 1879). 2. ‘ Tho J ’hysiology of CSr- 
oulation in Plants, in tho Lower Animals 
and in Man,’ illustrated, 1874. 3. ‘Design 
in Nature,’ illustratod by spiral and other 
arrangomonts in tho inorgairio and orgamo 
kingdoms, 3 vols. 4to, 1998, published pos- 
thumously ; this work oooupiod tho last 
ton years of Pottigrow’s lifu. 

(Mon and Women of tho Time, L800 ; Lancet, 
1008, vol. i. !>. 471 ; Rrit. Mod. Journal, 1908, 
voL i. p. 367 j information kindly given by 
Sirs. Bell Pottigrow.] D’A. P. 

PHEAR, Sin JOHN RUDD (1826-1906), 
judge in India and author, born at Earl 
Btonham, Suffolk, on 9 Eub. 1826, was oldost 
of throe sons of John J’hoar, thirteenth 
wranglor at Cambridge in 1816, iollow and 
tutor of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and 
rector of Earl Stonlmin from 1 824 to 1 881, by 
his wild Cathoiino WreforJ, only daughter 
of Samuel Rudd, medical praotitionor, of 
North Tawton, Devon. Of his two brothers, 
Henry Carlyon Phoar (1820-1880) was 
second wranglor and first Smith’s prizeman 
in 1849, follow of Caius Collogo, Cainbridgo, 
and a chancery barrister of some eminonco, 
and Samuol George Phoar(fi. 1829) wasfourth 
wranglor in 1862, and follow and from 
1871 to 1806 Master of Emmanuel Collogo, 
Cambridge. Educated privately by his 
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father, John entered Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, on 29 March 1843, graduated 
B. A. as sixth wrangler in 1847 and proceeded 
M.A. in 1860, He was elected fellow of Clare 
College on 23 April 1847, mathematical 
lecturer in September following, and assis- 
tant tutor in 1854. He showed mathe- 
matical ability in two text-books, ‘ Ele- 
mentary Mechanics ’ (Cambridge, 1860) and 
‘ Elementary Hydrostatics with Numerous 
Examples ’ (Cambridge, 1852 ; 2nd edit. 
1857). He left Cambridge in 1854, hut 
retained liis fellowship until his marriage 
in 1866. He was moderator of the mathe- 
matical tripos in 1866. 

Entering as a student at the Inner 
Temple on 12 Nov. 1847, Phear was called 
to the bar on 26 Jan. 1854 and joined the 
western oireuit, subsequently transferring 
himself to the Norfolk circuit. In 1864 
he was appointed a judge of the High 
Court of Bengal and went out to Calcutta. 
He was in complete sympathy with the 
natives of India and they acknowledged 
his wise and impartial administration of 
justice. He displayed activity in other 
than judicial work, was prcaiaent of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (1870-1), of the 
Bengal Social Science Assooiation, and of 
the Bothuno Society (for social purposes), 
and closely studied native social Hfo. 
Leaving Calcutta in 1876, he was knighted 
on 4 Oot. 1877, and become intho same year 
chief justice of Ceylon. He revised the civil 
and oriminal code for Ceylon, and the Ceylon 
bar presented a portrait of him (in oils) to 
bis court in appreciation of his services. 

On his return to England in 1870 Phear 
settled at Marpool Hall, Exmouth, Devon- 
shire, and at once took active part in local 
public life. He was chairman of quarter 
sessions from 18 Oot. 1881 till 16 Oot. 1805, 
and an alderman of the Devon county 
council from 24 Jan. 1889 till death. An 
ardent liberal politician, he thrice contested 
unsuccessfully Devon county divisions in 
the liberal interest — ^Honiton in 1886, Tavi- 
stock in 1886, and Tiverton in 1802. He 
joined the Devonshire Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Literature, and Art 
in June 1881, contributed among other in- 
teresting papers ono on manorial tenures, 
and was president in 1886. A keen sports- 
man, a good cricketer, and a life member of 
the London Skating Club, he was a foUow 
of the Geological Society from 1862, 

Sir John died at Marpool Hall, Exmouth, 
on 7 April 1906, and was buried at littleham. 
He married at Madras on 16 Oct. 1866 
Emily, daughter of John Bolton of Burnley 
House, Stockwell. She was a member of 


the Exmouth school board, and died on 
31 Dec. 1808, leaving two daughters and 
a son. 

Phear’s most important publication was 
‘ The Aryan Village in India and Ceylon ’ 
(1880), which embodies the fruit of much 
intelligent observation. He had previously 
issued ‘The Hindoo Joint Pamily’ (Cal- 
cutta, 1867), a lecture at the Bethune 
Society, 18 March 1867. Phear’s other 
works include ‘A Treatise on Bights of 
Water, including Public and Private Bights 
to the Sea and Sea-shore ’ (1860), and 
‘ Observations on the Present State of the 
Law affecting Title to Land and its Trans- 
fer’ (1862). 

[Private information ; The Times, 8 April 
1005 ; records of Pembroke and Glare Colleges 
and Inner Temple.] T. C. H. 

PHILLIPS, WILLIAM (1822-1005), 
botanist and antiquary, born at Presteign, 
Badnorshire, on 4 May 1882, was fourth 
son in a family of ten children of Thomas 
Phillips and Elizabeth, daughter of James 
Cross, whoso ancestors haa been farmers 
of Ilanwood and burgesses of Shrewsbruy 
since 1634. After receiving a very rudi- 
mentary education at a sohool at Presteign, 
Phillips was apprenticed to his elder 
brother James, a tailor, in High Street, 
Shrewsbmy, with whom ona another 
brother, Edward, he went in due course 
into partnership. In 1869 he joined the 
Shrewsbury volunteers, and became a 
colour-sergeant and an excellent rifle- 
shot, winning the bronze medal of the 
National Rifle Association in 1860. After 
some early private study of astronomy 
and photography, he took up botany about 
1861 at the suggestion of his friend William 
Allport Leighton [fl- v.], the hchenolo^t. 
Beginning with flow'oring plants, Phmips 
turned to the fungi about 1869, first 
to the Hymeuomycetes and afterwards 
mainly to the Discomycetes, though other 
groups of cryptogams were not ne^cted. 
Between 1873 and 1891, in conjunction 
with Dr. Plowright, he contributed a series 
of notes on ‘ New and rare British Eungi ’ 
to ‘ Grevillea,’ and between 1874 and 1881 
he issued a set of specimens entitled 
' Elvellacei Britonnici.’ In 1878 he helped 
to found, and formed the council of, the 
Shropsliire Arohseological and Natural His- 
tory Society, and in its ‘ Transaotians ’ 
(voi. i.) appeared his paper on the ferns 
and fem-alhes of Shropshire, which ho had 
printed privately in 1877 ; many other 
papers followed in the subsequent ‘Trans- 
actions.’ In 1878 Phillips published a 
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‘ Guide to the Botany of iShrewsbury,’ and 
before his death completed for the ‘ Victoria 
County History ’ an account of the botan;^ 
of the county. After nearly twenty years’ 
preparation Phillips in 1887 published his 
chief work, ‘A Manual of the British Disco- 
mycetes,' in the International Scientific 
series (with twelve excellent plates drawn 
by himself). 

CompellM with advanciiw yoa.rs to dis- 
continue microscopic work, Phillips engaged 
in archseolo^cal research of various kinds. 
He made special studies of the earthworks, 
castles, and moated houses of Shrop- 
shire. Many of his results were pub- 
lished in the ‘Transactions of the Shrop- 
shire Arohseologioal Society/ in ‘ Salopian 
Shreds and Patches,’ in ‘ Bye-Ooncs,’ and 
in ‘ Shropshire Notes and Queries,’ whioh he 
edited, and to a great extent wrote, towards 
the close of his life. ‘ The Ottley Papers,’ 
relating to the civil war, which he edited 
for the Shropshire Society between 1893 
and 1898, form a complete county history 
for the period ; and he carefully e^ted the 
first part of Blakeway’s ‘Topographical 
History of Shrewsbury.’ He took a pro- 
minent part in the preservation of the 
remains of Urioonium j actively helped to 
arrange the borough records of Shrewsbuiy, 
and to prepare the calendar (1896) ; edited 
the ‘ Quarter Sessions Bolls ’ of Shropshire 
from 1652 to 1659, and transcribed the 
parish registers of Battlefield (2 vols- 
1899-1900) and Stirohley (1906) for the 
Shrops^'e Parish Begister Society. lu 
1896 Phillips, a methodmt and at one time 
a local preacher, published ' Early Metho- 
dism in Shropshiro.’ The conversion of 
the Shrewsbury Eree School buUdings into 
a museum and free library (from 1882) 
owed much to Phillips, who became 
the curator of botany. Many manuscript 
volumes by him on antiquarian subjects are 
preserved there. His botanical manuscripts 
and drawings, including his large correspond- 
ence with botanists at home and abroad, 
were purchased at his death for the botanical 
department of the British Museum. Phillips 
was elected a fellow of the Unnean Society 
in 1875, and was E.S.A. He became a 
borough magistrate in 1886, and was pre- 
sented with the freedom of the borough on 
17 Au^. 1903. He died of heart-disease at 
bis residence in Oanonbury, Shrewsbury, on 
23 Oct. 1905, and was buried in the general 
cemete^, Shrewsbury, 

Phillips married in 1846 Sarah Ann , 
daughter of Thomas Hitobhis of Shrews- 
bury, who died in 1895. Two sons and 
two daughters survived him. 
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Miles Joseph Berkeley [q.v.] dedicated 
to Phillips a genus of fungi under the nam. 
Phillipsia. 

[Trans. Shropshire Arohseol. Soo., series iii, 
vol. vi. 407-418 (with a iiortrait) ; Journal of 
Botany, xliii. (1006) pp. 361-2 (with a por- 
trait) i Gardeners’ Chron. 1906, ii. 331 (with 
a portrait) ; Proo, Linnoan Soo. 1905-6 
pp. 44-6 j Shrewsbury and Border Counties’ 
Advertiser, 28 October 1905 (with portroit).! 

G. s. b; 

PLATTI, ALFREDO CARLO (1822- 
1901), violoncellist and composer, was bom 
on 8 Jan. 1822 at Bergamo, where Ms 
father, Antonio Piatti, was leader of the 
town orohestra. At five years old he began 
to learn tho violoncello imder his great- 
uncle Zanetti, and at seven played in the 
orchestra, next year succeeding to Zaiietti’s 
place. In 1832 ho obtained a five years’ 
scholarship at tho Gousorvalorio of Milan, 
At the end of his course he played in public 
a concerto of his own composition, and 
was presented with tho violoncello he hod 
used, on 21 Sopt. 1837. Ho then played in 
! tile Bergamo orchestra, taking trips with 
I his father when there was a chance of 
playing solos. After a time ho went into 
Austria and Hungary, but foil ill at Posth, 
and was obliged to soil his prize violoncello. 
Rescued by a Bergamo friend he returned 
homo by way of Munich, whore he met 
Liszt, and played at his concert. Liszt 
publicly embraced him, and ho was thrice 
recaUod. After appearing at Paris and Ems, 
he reached London, where ho played in 
the opera orchestra and at private parties, 
and made his debut as soloist at Mrs. 
Anderson’s concert on 31 May 1844. The 
boy Joachim first appeared at tho same 
concert. Piatti made sovoral other ap- 
pearances, and a provincial tour in the 
autumn; his succoss evorywhoro was im- 
mediate and complete, but ho earned little, 
and was able to return homo only by 
the assistance of the vocalist Mme. Castellan. 
In 1846 he toured in Russia. In 1840 ho 
returned to England, whore he at once 
became a principal figure in London musical 
life. His small figure and serious spectacled 
face were thenceforth familiar for half 
a century to all London ooncort-goers. 
Mendelssohn talked of writing a concerto 
for him, which however has not been found. 
Alike in execution, in tone, and in expression 
he^ was unsurpassed. Difficulties had no 
existence for him , and his dehvoiw of a 
melody was a lesson to vocalists. Ho took 
composition lessons from Molique. After 
lindlBy’s retirement in 1861 Piatti had 
no rival, leading thq violoncellos at the 
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piinoipal concerts, and taking part in 
chamber music, for which he was peculiarly 
fitted. Sterndale Bennett’s sonata-duo 
(1852), Molique’s concerto (1853), and 
SuUivan’s concerto (1866) and Duo (1868) 
were all written for him and first performed 
by him. At the Monday Popular Concerts 
Fiatti played from their establishment in 
1869 tiU 1896. He lived at 16 Northwiok 
Terrace, St. John’s Wood, latterly spending 
the summer at an estate he had bought at 
Gadenabbia, Lake Como. He rarely played 
outside London; he appeared at Ber- 
gamo in 1876 and again in 1893, on the 
latter occasion receiving the order of the 
Grown of Italy from £^g Humbert. On 
22 March 1894, to celebrate the jubilee of 
Ms and Joachim’s first appearances in 
London, a testimonial to both was publicly 
presented to them at the Grafton Galleries. 

In 1898 Piatti retired. His last few 
months were spent with Ms only surviving 
daughter. Countess Lochis, at Grocetta near 
Bergamo, where he died on 22 July 1901. 
He was buried in the castle chapel ; four 
professors played Ms favourite movement, 
the variations on ‘ Der Tod und das 
Madohen ’ in Schubert’s D minor quartett, 
and agreed to play it annually at the grave- 
side. Piatti married in 1866 Mary Ann Lucey 
Welsh, daughter of a singing master ; but 
the^ separated. She died in Sept. 1901. 

Piattrs compositions included six sonatas, 
three concertos, twelve caprices, and some 
slighter pieces for the violoncello, os well 
os some songs with violoncello obbligato, 
one of wMoh, ‘Awoke, awake,’ had a 
lasting success. He re-edited works by 
Boccherini, Looalelli, Veracini, Marcello, 
and Porpora, and Kummer’s method. 
He arranged for the violoncello Ariosti’s 
sonatas, melodies by Schubert and Men- 
delssohn, and variations from Ghristopher 
Sympson’s ‘Division- Violist ’ (1659). 

A portrait by Prank Holl was exliibited 
at the Boyol Academy in 1879. 

[Morton Latham, AlErodo Piatti (with 
portraits) ; Grove’s Diet, of Music ; Musioal 
Times (with portrait), Aug. 1901.] H. D. 

PIGKAED, BENJAMIN (1842-1904), 
trade union leader, bom on 26 Feb. 18^ 
at Kippox, near Pontefract, in YorksMre, 
was son of Thomas Pickard, a working 
miner, by Ms wife Elizabeth Firth. He was 
educated at the colliery school. At twelve 
he commenced to work in the mine with 
Ms father, and in due course went through 
the various grades of labour there. Ho 
early joined the miners’ union, becoming 
lodge secretory in 1868, and in 1873, when 


the membership and work of the West 
YorksMre Miners' Association greatly in- 
creased, he was elected its assistant secre- 
tary, succeeding to the secrotorysMp in 
1876. He had also joined the Wesleyan 
body and became one of its local preachers. 
He foresaw that the next step in trade 
unionism was the amalgamation of local 
societies, and in 1881 he brought about 
the union of the south and west YorksMre 
associations, under the title of the Yorkshire 
Miners’ Association, and became its secre- 
tary; and when the Miners’ Federation 
of Great Britain was formed in 1888 
he was elected president. His poiioy 
was to protect members by restricting 
output and so check excessive driving. 
In 1886 the emplcyers resolved to reduce 
wages. Pickard advised acceptance, but 
the men declined to follow his lead and a 
strike ensued wMch was unsuccessful, but 
events then gave Pickard Ms grip upon 
the miners wMch he never lost. Prosperotu 
times followed, but he again found mmseU 
involved in the dispute of 1893, when the 
minors again resisted a reduction of 26 per 
cent, and refused arbitration on the ground 
that they wore entitled to a living wage. It 
was another form of the opposition to a 
sliding scale for wages wMoh the Miners’ 
Federation had been formed to oany on. 
In tMs great dispute, wMoh lasted sixteen 
weeks, Pickard played the leading port, and 
in the end received a testimonial of 7602. 
from the men. The result of tMs strike was 
the establishment of conoiliation boards to 
settle aU wages disputes. Things went 
smoothly until 1902 when reductions were 
again threatened, unrest was widespread, 
and the Denaby Main strike ensued. 
During the board of trade inquiry wMoh 
followed this strike and at which he gave 
evidence, Pickard died in London on 
3 Feb. 1904; he was buried in the Barnsley 
cemetery. 

A liberal in politics, Pickard sat in 
parliament for the Normonton division ox 
YorksMre from 1886 till his death. Li par- 
liament hq was the leader of the eight houm 
for minors agitation, and his interest in arbi- 
tration sent him in 1887 on a peace drauta- 
tion to the president of the United Stotes 
(Grover Cleveland). In 1897 he received 
a cheque for 6002. from liberal members of 
the House of (lommons as a mark of rospeot. 
Before entering parliament he was a 
member of the Wakefield school board, 
and in 1889 was elected an alderman of 
the West Biding county council. 

He married in 1864 the daughter of John 
Freeman of l^ppax ; she died m 1901, 
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[The Times, 4 Peb. 1004 ; Eeports of Miners 
Federation ; Sidney Webb’s History of Trades 
Unionism 1894, and his Industrial Demooraoy 
1897 ; family information.] J- M. 


PICTON, JAMES ALLANSON (1832- 
1910), politician and author, bom at 
lirerpoolon 8 Aug. 1832, was eldest son of 
.Sir James Allanson Koton [q. v.] by bis 
wife Sarah Pooley. After early education 
at the High School, then held at the 
Manli-aTiina ’ Institute, he entered the office 
of his father, who was an architect, in his 
sixteenth year. In his ninetoenth year 
he resolved to study for the ministry, and 
joined both the Lancashire Independent 
College and Owens College, Manchester. 
At Owens College he was first in classics 
in his final examination, and in 18C5 he 
proceeded M.A. at London University. A 
first attempt in 1856 to enter the ministry 
failed owing to a suspicion of heterodoxy. 
Study of German philosophy dissatisfied 
him with conventional doctrine. Later in 
the year, however, he was appointed to 
Cheetham Hill congregational church, 
Manchester. There with the Rev. Arthur 
Mursell he undertook a course of popular 
lectures to the working classes. A sermon 
on the ‘ Christian law of progress ’ in 1862 
led to a revival of the allegation of heresy. 
Removing to Leicester, ho accepted the 
pastorate of Gahowtree Gate chapel, and 
there made a high reputation. In 1860 
he became pastor of St Thomas’s Square 
ohapl, Hackney, remaining there till 
1879. At Hockney, to the dismay of strict 
orthodoxy, he delivered to the working 
classes, on Sunday afternoons, mpulax 
lectures on secular themes such as English 
history and the principles of radical and 
conservative politics. He thus prepared the 
way for the Pleasant Sunday .^ternoon 
movement. His growing tendency to 
rationalism inclined him to pantheism in 
later years. 

Picton soon took an active part in public 
life as an uncompromising radical of on 
advanced type. A champion of secularism 
in education, he represented Hao^ey on 
the London school board from 1870 to 
1870. Por three years he was chairman of 
the school management committee. In 
1883 he was accepted as a radical candi- 
date for parliament for the Tower Hamlets, 
but withdrew in 1884, when in June he 
entered parliament as member for Leicester, 
succeeding Peter Alfred Taylor [q. v.], most 
of whose opinions he shared. He was 
re-elected for Leicester in 1885, 1886, and 
1892, lething from the House of Commons 
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and from public lifo in 1894. Picton, who 
was very small in stature, possessed much 
oratorical power, but, never losing the 
manner of tho pu^it, failed to win the ear 
of tlic House of Commons, whore he was 
only knmvn os a sinoero advocate of 
extreme views. 

Picton wrote much in tho press and 
published many sermons, pamphlets, and 
volumes on religion and politics. From 
1879 to 1884 ho was a frequent leader 
writer in tho ‘ Wooldy Dispatch,’ then an 
advanced radical organ, and contributed to 
tlvo ‘ Christian World,’ tho ‘ Theological 
Review,’ the ‘ Fortnightly Review,’ the 
‘ Contemporary Review,’ ‘ Macmillan’s 
Magazine,’ the ‘ Examiuor,’ and other 
periodicals. 

His books iuoludod : 1 . ‘ A Catechism of 
the Gospels,’ 1866. 2. ‘ Now Tlioories and 

the Old Faith,’ 1870. 3. ‘ Tho Mystery of 
Matter,’ 1873. 4. ‘Tho Religion of Jesus,’ 
1876. 6. ‘Pulpit DisooutHos,’ 1870. 6. 

‘Oliver Cromwell: tho Mon and his Mission,’ 
1882 (a popular oulogy). 7. ‘ Lessons from 
the English Commonwealth,’ 1884 . 8. ‘ Tho 
Conflict of Oligarehy and Demooraoy,’ 1886. 
0. ‘Sir * James A. Picton: a Biogrophy,’ 
1891. 10. ‘ The Bible in School,’ 1001. ll. 
‘Tho Religion of the Univorso,’ 1004.- 12. 
‘Pantheism,’ 1906. 13. ‘Spinoza: a Hand- 
book to tho Ethics,’ 1007: 14. ‘Man and 
the Bible,’ 1909. lie died at Oaorlyr, Pen- 
moenmawr. North Wales, whore ho had 
lived since his withdrawal from x)arliamont, 
on 4 Feb. 1910, and his remains wore 
cremated ot Liverpool. 

He married (1) Margaret, daughter of 
John Beaumont of Mouohoslor ; aud (2) 
Jessie Carr, daughter of Sydney Williams, 
pubhsher, of Hamburg and London. Of 
four sons one Bnrvivos. 

iMoirison Davidson, Eminent Radiook, 
1880 ; Frodoriok Rogers, Biogriipliionl skolch, 
1883 ; H. W. Lucy’s Diary ot the Salisbury 
Parliaineut, 1886-92 ; House of Commons 
Guidos, 1884-04 i Who’s Wlio, 1910; 
Christian World, Lilorary Guido, and 
Xicloester Daily Post and Liverpool Daily 
Post, Feb,, Maroh 1010.] F. R. 

FIRBRIGHT, first Bahoit. [Soe De 
WOBMS, Henby (1840-1003), politioian.] 

PITMAN, Sir HENRY ALFRED (1808- 
1908), physician, born in London on 1 July 
1808, was youngest of tho seven oliildren 
of Thomas Dix Pitman, a solioitor in 
Pumival’s Inn, by bis wife Ann Simmons, of 
a Worcester family. Educated privately, 
be entered Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1827, where he graduated B.A. in 1832. 
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After travelling abroad for a vear he eiient 
six months in the office of his brother-in- 
law, who was a solicitor, and thus obtained 
a training in business methods. He then 
turned to medicine, worlring first for a 
year at Cambridge and then at King’s i 
College and at St. George’s Hospital ; in 
1836 ns graduated M.B. at Cambridge, and 
after passing in 1838 the then necessary 
additional examination for the licence at 
that university, he proceeded M.D. in 1841. 
In 1840 he became a licentiate (equivalent 
to member), and in 1846 a fellow, of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London, In 
1846 he was elected assistant physician, and 
in 1857 physician and lecturer on medicine at 
St George’s Hospital. He resigned in 1866 
and was the first to be elected consulting 
physician there. After being censor in 
1866-7, he was in 1858, in succession 
to Dr, Fronois Hawldna fq. v.), elected 
registrar to the Royal College of Physicians. 

Pitman, whose mental equipment was 
rather of the legal than of the medical order, 
had a gift for administration. lie was long 
identified with the management of thoj 
Royal College of Physioians and the regula- 
tion and arrangement of the medical curri- 
culum. The Medical Act of 1868 entailed 
numerous changes in the organisation of the 
college, which then siuTendered the power to 
confer the exclusive right to practise in 
London. He was largely responsible for the 
translation of the old Latin statutes of the 
college into English bye-laws and regula- 
tions in harmony with the Medical Acta of 
1868 and 1860. Ho took a prominent part 
in the construction of the first edition of 
the ‘ Nomenclature of Diseases,’ which was 
repared by the college lor the government, 
eing begun in 1860 and published in 1869. 
A fresh edition is issued decennially. He 
was largely responsible for the initiation 
and organisation of the conjoint oxamining 
board in England of the Royal College of 
Physicians and tho Royal Cwlloge of Sur- 
geons, and it was in recognition of lus work 
on the new diplomas (L.R.C.P., M.B.G.S.) 
that he was knighted in 1883. He also took 
an active part in the institution of a special 
examination and diploma in public health. 
Prom 1876 to 1886 he was the representa- 
tive of the college on tho general council 
of medical education and registration, and 
in 1881 chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the council. He resigned tho 
registrarsliip of tho College of Physicians in 
1889, being then elected emeritus registrar. 

Pitman died at Hie patriarchal age of 
100 at Enfield on 6 Nov. 1908, ond wos 
buried in the Enfield cemetery. He married 


in 1852 Frances [d. 11 Nov. 1910), only 
daughter of Thomas Wildman of East- 
bourne, and hod issue three sons ond 
four daughters. 

A portrait by Oulcss hangs in the reading- 
room of the Royal College of Physioians, to 
which it was presented on behalf of some of 
the fellows by Sir Risdon Bennett in 1886. 

lAulobiogi-aphy in Lancet, 1908, ii. 1418 j 
Brit. Med. Journal, 1908, ii. 1628 ; presi- 
dential address at the Royal College of 
Physicians by Sir R. Eonglss Powell, Bt., 
K.C.V.O., on 6 April 1909.] H. D. R. 

PLATTS, JOHN THOMPSON (1836- 
1904), Persian scholar, bom at Calcutta 
on 1 August 1830, was second son of Robert 
Platts of Calcutta, India, who left at Ms 
death a large family and a widow in 
straitened circumstances. J ohn, after being 
eduoat''d at Bedford (apparently privately), 
returned to India in early manhood, and 
during 1858-9 was mathematical master 
at Benares College. He was in charge of 
Saugor School in the Central Provinces 
from 1859 to 1861, when he become 
mathematical professor and headmaster 
of Bcnoi-es College. In 1864 Platts was 
transferred to the post of assistant 
inspeetor of sohools, second cirole, North- 
west Provinces, and in 1868 he beoame 
officiating inspector of sohools, northern 
oirole, Central Provinces. He retired on 
17 March 1872, owing to ill-health. Platts 
then returned to England, and settling at 
Ealing occupied himself with teaching 
Hindustani and Persian. He had closely 
studied both languages and had thoroughly 
mastered their grammars and vocabulary. 
On 2 Juno 1880 he was elected teacher 
of Persian in the University of Oxford: 
He matriculated from Balliol College 
on 1 Feb. 1881, and on 21 June of tlmt 
year was made M.A. honoris causd. On 
10 March 1001 the degree of M.A. was 
conferred upon him by decree. He died 
suddenly in^ndon on 21 Sept. 1904, and 
was buried at Wolveroote cemetery near 
Oxford. 

Platts WB8 twice married : (1) in 1866, 
at Lahore, India, to Alice Jane Kenyon 
(d. 1874), by whom he had three sons and foiu 
daughters; and (2) on 4 Dot, 1876 to Mary 
Elizabeth, only daughter of Thomas Duun, 
architect and surveyor, of Melbourne, 
Australia, and widow of John Hayes, 
architect and surveyor, of Orojnion ; by 
her Platts had one son. His widow was 
awarded a civil list pension of 761. in 1905. 

Platts compiled .• 1. * A Grammar of the 
Hindustani Language,’ 1874. 2. ‘ A Hip- 
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duatani-EngliBh Diotdonaryj’ 1881. _3. A 
Diotioiuiry of Urdu, OlasBioal Hiiidi, and 
1884. 4. ‘A Graamar of the 
Persian Language, Part I, Aooidenoe,’ 1894. 
He also edited the text of ‘ Gulistan of 
Sa'di’ (1872), and published ' Sa'di (Shaikh 
Muslihuddin Shirazi)’ photographed from 
MS. under Ms superintendenee (1891). He 
translated the ‘ Ikhwanu-s-Safa ’ the 
Hindust&ni of Maulavi Ttoam Ali (1876), 
and the ‘Gulistan of Sa'di ’ (1876). 

Platts’ grammars of Persian and Hindu- 
stSni were a marked advance upon the 
work of any English predecessor, and still 
hold the field. His ‘ Hindustani-English 
Dictionary’ is a monument of erudition 
and research. 

[Record Department, India Office j Oxford 
Times, 1 Oct. 1904.] 0. S. A. R. 

PLATEAIE, WILLIAM SMODLT 
(1836-1903), obstetric phpician, horn at St. 
Andrews, where his family had long been 
prominent citizens, on 27 July 1836, was 
fourth of the five sons of George Playfair, 
inspectoT.geueral of hospitals in Bengal, 
by Ids wife Jessie Boas of Edinburgh. 
Lyon, first Lord Playfair [q. v. Suppl. I], 
and Sir Robert Lambert Playfair [q. v. 
Suppl. I] were two of his brothers. 

After being educated at St. Andrews, 
he became a medical student at Edinburgh 
in 1852, graduating M.D. in 1856 and then 
working for some time in Paris. In 1867 
he entered the Indian medical service, and 
was an assistant surgeon at Oude during 
the Mutiny. During 1859-60 he was pro- 
fessor of surgery at the Calcutta Medical 
College ; but for reasons of health ho 
retired, and after practising for six months 
in St. Petersburg, he returned in 1863 to 
London without definite plans, but was 
soon elected assistant physician for diseases 
of women and childrm at King’s College 
Hospital, In 1872, on the retirement of 
Sir William Overend Priestley [q. v. 
Supph I], he was appointed professor of 
obstetric medidne in King’s College and 
obstetric physician to l^g’s College 
Hospital, posts which he vacated after 
twenty-five gears’ service in 1898, and was 
elected emeritus professor and consulting 
physician. In 1863 he became M.R.O.P., 
and in 1870 was elected P.R,C.P. 

Playfair became one of the fommosb 
ohstetiicians in this country, and was among 
the first to decline to hand over obstetrio 
operations to general surgeons, and thus 
set ofastetricianB the example of operating 
on their own patients. He was a prolific 
writer with a clear and graceful style. 


He introduced into this country vrith much 
enthusiasm and success the Weir-MitchoU 
or ‘ rest-cure ’ treatment, which was soon 
widely adopted. In 1896 an action was 
brought against him by a patient for 
alleged breach of professional confidence 
which attracted much attention, and was 
notable for the enormous damages (12,0001.) 
given against him by tho jury ; this amount 
however was reduced by aginoment to 
92001. on application for a new trial. Though 
opinion was much divided on the merits 
of the case, no stain was left on Playfair’s 
professional character. He was physician 
aoeoucheiu' to the Duohoss of Edinburgh and 
to the Duohess of Connaught, on lion. LL,I>. 
of the Universities of Edinburgh (1898) ond 
of St. Andrews (1886), an honoraiy follow 
of the American and of tho Boston Qynceoo- 
logioal Sooietios, and of tho Obstetrical 
Society of Edinburgh. Ho was president 
of the Obstetrical Society of London 
(1879-80). 

Playfair after an apoplootio siinke at 
Elorenoe in 1903 died at St. Andrews, his 
native place, on 13 Aug. 1003, and was 
buried there in tho now cemetery of St, 
Andrews, whore his two distingnishod 
brothers lie. A sum was ooUootod to found 
a memorial to him in tho now King’s 
CoUego Hospitnl at Denmark Hill, London. 
His portrait, painted by Eriluloin von 
Nathusius, was prosontod by his widow to 
the Royal Collogo of Physicians of London. 

Playfair married on 20 April 1804 Emily, 
daughter of James Kitson of Loods and 
sister of the first Lord Airedale ; ho had 
issue two sons and three daughters. 

Playfair wnsi author of : 1. ‘ Handbook 
of Obstetric Operations,’ 1806. 2. ' Soionoo 
and Practice of Midwifory,’ 1870 ; 9th o^t. 
1898, tronsloted into sovorol languages. 
3. ‘ Notes on the Systninatio Treatment of 
Nerve Prostration and Hysteria connected 
with Uterine Diseoso,’ 1881. He was joint 
editor with Sir Olillord Allbutt, K.C.B., of 
a ‘ System of Gyntocology ’ (1890 ; 2nd edit, 
revised by T. W. Eden, 1908). Ho oon- 
tributod to Quoin’s 'Dictionary of Modi- 
oine’ (1882) the artiolo on ‘ Disensos of tho 
Womh,’ and to H. Tuko’s 'Diotionary of 
Psychological Medicine’ (1892) tho article 
on ‘ Eunotional Nourosoa,’ and wrote much 
for medical periodicals, including forty- 
nine papers for tho 'Transactions of mo 
O bstetrical Society,* 

[Obatotrioal Trans., London, 1004, xlvi. 
80-80 j Brit. Med. Journal, 1903, il. 439 j 
the Eamilics of Roger and Playfair, printed 
for private circulation, 1872 j Information 
from Hugh Playfair, M.D.] II. D. B. 
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PLUITKETT, Sir FRANCIS RICHARD 
(1836-1007), diplomatiat, bom at Corbalton 
Hall, CO. Meath, on 3 Feb. 1836, was aizth 
son of Arthur James, ninth earl of Fingall, 
and Louise Emilia, only daughter of Elias 
Gorbally of Corbalton Hall. Educated at 
the Roman catholic college, St. Mary’s, 
Osoott, he was appointed attache at 
Munich in January 1866, and transferred 
in July of that year to Naples, where he 
remained imtil diplomatic relations were 
broken ofi on 30 Oot. 1866. After a few 
months of service at the Hague he was 
transferred to Madrid, and in July 1869 
was promoted to be paid attach^ at St. 
Petersburg. In January 1863 he was 
transferred as second secretory to Copen- 
hagen, where he served during the troubled 
tunes of the war of Austria and Prussia 
against Denmark. After service at Vienna, 
Berlin, Florence, and again at Berlin, he 
was promoted to be secretory of legation at 
Yedo in 1873, then at Washington in 1876, 
becoming secretary of embassy at St. 
Petersburg in 1877. Ha was transferred 
to Oonstontiaople in 1881, but after 
a few mouths of service, during port 
of which he was in charge of the em- 
bassy in the absence of the ambassador. 
Lord Dufferin [q. v. Suppl. H], he was 
removed to Pans, with promotion to the 
titidar rank of minister plenipotentiary. 
In July 1883 he was appointed British 
envoy at Toldo, and while there in 1886 
he was mode E.C.M.G. Li 1886 and 1887 
he took part as the senior British delegate 
in the oonferences on the very difSoult 
question of the revision of the treaties 
between Japan and the European powers, 
and the conditions on which the rights of 
extra-territorial jurisdiction enjoyed by 
those powers over their nationals resident 
in Japan should be abandoned. The 
conditions agreed upon at the conference 
were considered by the Japanese govern- 
ment to bo too onerous, and it was not 
until 1894 that a definitive agreement 
was arrived at. Li 1888 he was transferred 
to Stockholm, and in 1803 to Brussels, 
where in 1898 and 1899 he took part in 
the conferences for the abolition of bounties 
on the export of su^or and for the regulation 
of the liquor trade m Africa. Li September 
1900 he was appointed British ambassador 
at Vienna, and held that post till his 
retirement on pension in October 1006. 
B!e was made G.C.M.C. duri^ his 
residence at Brussels in 1804, G.CCB. in 
1901, and a G.C.V.O. in 1903, was sworn 
a privy councillor on his appointment 
as ambassador, and received from the 


I Emperor Francis Jos^h the grand cross 
of the order of Leopold on leaving Vienna, 
where his natural kindliness of disposition 
and urbanity of manner had made tiTn 
universally popular. He died at Paris on 
28 Feb. 1907 and was buried at Boulogne- 
sup-Seine. 

He married on 22 Aug. 1870 May Tevis, 
daughter of Charles Wain Morgan, of Phila- 
del^a, by whom he had two daughters. 

[The Times, 1 and 2 March 1007 ; Foreign 
Office List, 1908. p. 401 ; papers laid before 
Parliament.] g, 

PODMORE, PRANK (1866-1910), 
writer on psychical research, bornatElstree, 
Hertfordshire, on 6 Peb. 1866, was the third 
son of the Rev. Thompson Podmore, at one 
time headmaster of Eastbourne College, 
by his wife Georgina Elizabeth, daughter 
of George Gray Barton and Sarah Barton. 
Educate first at Elstree Hill school 
(1863-8), Frank won a scholarship at 
Haileybury, leaving in 1874 with a olassioal 
soholarship at Pembroke College, O±iord. 
At Oxford he obtained a second class in 
olassioal moderations (1876) and a first 
class in natural science (1877). In 1879 he 
was appointed to a higher division clerk- 
ship in the secretary’s department of the 
post office. This |iosition he held till 1907, 
when he retired without a pension. 

Through life Podmore was keenly inter- 
ested in psychical research. At 0;fiord he 
had studied spiritualistio phenomena, had 
contributed papers to ‘ Human Nature’ (the 
j^irituaJist organ) in 1876 and 1876, and 
hod placed unqualified confidence in a slate- 
writing performance of the medium Slade. 
In 1880 however he changed his attitude 
and announced to the National Association 
of SpirituaBsts that he had become sceptical 
about spiritualistic doctrine. He was a 
member of the council of the Society for 
Psychical Research from 17 March 1882 
until his resignation in May 1009. In 
that capacity he argued for theories of 
psychological, as opposed to q)irituBliBt, 
causality, and for a far-reaching application 
of the hypothesis of telepathy. He became 
* Boeptic-in-ohief ’ concerning spirit agency, 
and the official advooc^ didboU when 
the society undertook to adjudicate^ on 
the claim to authenticity of spirituoli^a 
henomena. His hostihty was oritioised 
y F. C. S. Schiller (Mind, NB. no. 29) 
and by Andrew Lang. Podmore helped 
in compiling the census of hallucina- 
tions which the society began in 1889 
(Beport in Proceedings, vol. x. 1894), and 
with Edmund Gurney and F. W. H Myers 
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[q. T. Suppl. I] he assisted in preparing 
‘Ph^taaraB of the Living’ (18S6), _an en- 
oyolopredio collection of tested evidence. 
In ‘Modem Spiritualism’ (1902) and ‘The 
Newer Spiritualism ’ (posthumously issued, 
1910) he critically studied the history of 
spiritualist manifestations from the seven- 
teenth century onwards, and incidentally 
contested Myers’ doctrine of the subliminal 
self in relation to human personality and 
its survival after death. 

Po’dmore was one of the founders and 
members of the first executive committee 
of the Fabian Society, the title of which 
he apparently originated (4 Jan. 1884). 
He helped to prepare an early, and. now 
rare, report on government organisation of 
unemployed labour, to which Sidney Webb 
also contributed. His rooms at 14 Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster, were frequently the 
place of meeting. He wrote none of the 
‘ Fabian Tracts,’ and his interest in * social 
reconstruction ’ bore its chief fruit in Ms 
full biography of Robert Owen the socialist 
and spiritualist in 1906. 

M 1 907 Podmore left London for Brough- 
ton near Kettering, a parish of wMch nis 
brother, Claude Podmore, was rector. He 
Med by drowning in the New Pool, Malvern, 
where he was mokiag a short stay, on 
14 Aug. 1910. The jury returned a verdict 
of ‘found drowned.’ He was buried at 
Malvern Wells cemetery. 

Podmore married on 11 June 1891 Elea- 
nore, daughter of Dr. Bramwell of Perth, 
and sister of Dr. Milne Bramwell, a well- 
known investagatorof the therapeutic aspect 
of hypnotism. In his later years Podmore 
lived apart from Ms wife; there was no 
issue. A civU list pension of 601. was 
granted his widow in 1912. 

Podmore combined a good literary style 
with scientific method. Apart from the 
works cited he published ; 1. ‘ Apparitions 
and Thought Transference,’ 1894. 2. 

, ‘ Studies in PsyoMoal Research,’ 1897. 3. 
'Spiritualism (with Edw. Wake Cook, in 
‘ Pro and Con ’ series, vol. 2), 1903. 4. ‘ The 
Naturalisation of the Supernatural,’ 1908. 
6. ‘Mesmerism and Christian Science,’ 1909. 
6. ‘ TelepalMo Hallucinations ; the New 
View of Ghosts,’ 1910. 

His contributions to the ‘Proceedings’ 
of the Society for PsyoMoal Reseoroh are 
very numerous, and he wrote articles on 
his special themes in the ‘ Enoydopssdia 
Britannica* (11th edit.). 

[The Times, 20 Aug. 1910 ; Malvern 
Gazette, 19 and 26 Aug. 1910 ; Proceedings 
of ^ the Society for Psychical Research, 
M. ; Minutes of the Fabian Society, 1884 ; 


Arohibald Henderson, George Bernard Shaw, 
Pall Mall Mog._ 1003 (with photographic 
roproduotion) ; private information.] 

E. S. H-n. 

POLLEN, JOHN HUNGERFORD 
(1820-1902), artist and author, bom at 
6 New Burlington Street, London, W., on 
19 Nov, 1820, was second son (in a family of 
three sons and three daughters) of Richard 
Pollen (1786-1838) of Eodboume, Wiltshire, 
by Ms wife Amie, sister of Charles Robert 
Cockerell [q. v.], tho aroMteot. Sir John 
Walter Pollen (1784-1803), second baronet 
of Rcdenham, Hampshire, was Ms uncle. 
Educated at Durham House, Chdsea 
(1829-33), and at Eton (1833-8) under 
Edward Coleridge, Pollen matrioulated at 
Christ Chm'ch, Oxford, in 1838 ; ho gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1842, and procoedod M.A. 
in 1844 ; ho was fellow of Morion College 
(1842-52), and dean and hnrsar in 1844, 
and served as senior prootor of the 
university (1861-2). 

Pollen fell early under the influonoe of 
the Oxford Movement, and road much 
patristic literature. Taking holy orders, 
he became curate of St. Polor-lo-Bailoy, 
Oxford; but the Traotariiin upheaval of 
1846 weakened Pollen’s attaolunont to the 
Church of England, and ho resigned his 
curacy in 1846. With Thomas William 
Allies [q. V. Suppl. II] ho visited Paris 
in 1847, and studied tho organisation 
of the French ohuroh. On his return 
ho associated himself with Pnsey, Charles 
Marriott [q. v.], and tho loading ritual- 
ists, and became pro-vioar at St. Saviour’s, 
Le^s, tho ohuroh wliioh Pusey hod 
founded in 1842. During Ms stay there 
(1847-52) most of his oolloaguos seooded 
to Rome. In Deoombor 1862 lie was in. 
Mbited by Charles Thomas Longley fq. v.], 
then bishop of Bipon, for his extreme soora- 
I mental views, and on 20 Oot. 1862 he was 
himself received into the Roman oathoUo 
I ohuroh at Rouen. His oldor brother 
Richard (afterwards third baremol) followed 
hfa example next year (see Pollisn’s Narra- 
tive of Five Tears at St. Saviour’s, Leeds, 
Oxford, 1851, and Ms Letter to the Parish- 
ioners of St. Saviom^s, Leeds, Oxford, 1861). 
Visits to Romo at the end of 1862 and 
1853 led to friendship with (Cardinal) 
Herbert Vaughan [q. v. Suppl. HJ and with 
W. M. Thackeray. 

Pollen, who remained a layman, Ihenoo- 
forth devoted himself professionally to art 
and sioMteoture. He had already studied 
the Buhjeots at home and on his foreign 
travel, and praotised them as an oiqateur, 
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idth the enooiiragement of his uncle, Chailes 
Cockerell. 

In 1842 he restored the aisle of Wells 
Cathedral, -where another uncle Dr. Good- 
enough, -was dean. While curate he de- 
signed and e-^eouted in 1844 the ceilings 
of St. Peter-le-Bailey, Oxford, and he -was 
responsible for the fbie ceiling of Merton 
College chapel in 1850. Early in 1855 he 
accepted the in-vitation of John Henry 
Ne-wman [q. v.], the rector, to become 
professor of fine arts in the cathoUc uni- 
versity of Ireland in Dublin, and to build 
and decorate the university oh-uroh. His 
lectures, which began in June 1866 (printed 
in 'Atlantis,’ the official magazine of the uni- 
versity), dealt with general sesthetio princi- 
ples rather than -with technique, in which he 
had no adequate training. He also joined 
the staff of the ‘ Tablet ’ newspaper, where 
he showed independence and sagacity as an 
art critic, detecting the merits of Turner 
and 'Whistler long before their general 
recognition. 

In the summer of 1867 Pollen finally 
settled in London, living first at Hampstead 
and from 1858 to 1878 at Bajmwater. He 
had previously met at Oxford Turner and 
IMlais, and through IVDllais mew intimate 
with other Pre-Raphaelites. With Rossetti, 
Burne-Jones, and William Morris he assisted 
in the fresco decoration of the hall of the 
Union Society at Oxford in the summer 
of 1858 (see Holman Hunt’s Story of ffie 
Paintings at the Oxford Union Society, 
Oxford, 1006, fol. 5 Esther Wood’s Odbrid 
Rossetti and the Pre-Bajihaelite Movement, 
1894, pp. 142-6; Memorials of Sir E. Burne- 
Jones, 1904, i. 158 seq.). He was one of the 
first to reintroduce fresco decoration into 
England. Meanwhile his admuation for 
Tomer’s work brought him Ruskin’s 
acquaintance (1866), and in 1860, at 
Ruskin’s request, he designed for the new 
Oxford Museum a scheme of decoration, 
which was not carried out ; his dra-wing is 
in the Museum (see The Times, 11 Eeh. 
1909). 

From 1860 onwards Pollen was busily en- 
gaged on private and public commissions. 
Gluef among his works were the decoration 
of Bliolding Hall, Aylsham, for the Marquis 
of Lothian in 1860, and the fresco decora- 
tion at Alton Towers, the seat of the Earl 
of Shrewsbury (1874-7). At Alton Towers 
he produced the effect of tapestry by skil- 
fully and -with archeeological accuracy 
painting in oil on rough canvas inddents 
in the hundred years’ war. A design in 
water-colours for one of the canvases. 

The Landing of Henry V at Harfleur,' 


was purchased after Pollen’s death for 
South Kensington Museum. He was re- 
sponsible for stained glass -windows, furni- 
ture, and panels in the Jacobean style at 
another of Lord Shrewsbury’s seats, Ingestre 
Hall, Stafford, from 1876 to 1891 ; he built 
a house in 1876 for Lord Lovelace on the 
Thames Embankment, and an ornamental 
cottage in 1894 at Chenies for the Duohess 
of Bedford. Among many ecclesiastical 
commissions was the building and decoration 
in 1863 of the church of St. ]!&ry, Rhyl, 
and of the convent of the Sacred Heart at 
Wandsworth in 1870. 

Aleanwhile, Thackeray, for whose ‘ Denis 
Duval ’ Pollen made in 1863 an unfinished 
series of sketches, introduced him to Sir 
Henry Cole [q. v.], who appointed him in 
December 1863 official editor of the art and 
industrial departments of the South Ken- 
sington (now 'Victoria and Albert) Museum. 
He also served on the ad-visory committee 
for purchases until November 1876. Pollen 
devoted his energies to the South Kensing- 
ton collections, and besides issuing official 
catalogues gave lectures on historical orna- 
ment and Mndred subjects. He served on 
the jury for art at the international exhibi- 
tion at South Kensington in 1863, at the 
Dublin exhibition in 1866, and at Paris in 
1867. At the Society of Arts he lectured 
frequently on decorative art, deliveiing 
the Cantor lectures in 1886 on ' Carving 
and Eumiture,’ and -winning the societyn 
silver medal for a paper on ' Renaissance 
Woodwork ’ in 1898. 

Resigning bis South Kensington post in 
November 1876, Pollen became in December 
private secretary to the Marquis of Rlpon 
[q. V. Suppl. II], and continued to conduct 
the marquis’s correspondence in England 
after 1880, when Lord Ripon went to India 
OB viceroy. In the autumn of 1884 Pollen 
visited India, and after a brief aroheeo- 
iogical tour returned home with the viceroy 
in December 1884. A privately printed 
pamphlet entitled ‘ An Indian Farewell to 
the Marquis of Ripon ’ (1885) described 
his Indian experience. He thenceforth 
avowed himself an advanced hberal in both 
Indian and Irish politics, supporting the 
efforts of Mr. Wilfrid Soawen Bhmt in 
Ireland and forming an intimacy -with 
Gladstone. 

Artistic pursuits however remained to 
the end bis chief interest, and his services 
as a decorator continued in demand. In 
1886 and 1887 he exhibited drawings at the 
Royal Academy and at the Paris Salon, 
and he prepared in 1880 a series of designs 
for_St. forge's Hall, Liverpool, which were 
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not executed. He supported the newly 
founded United Arts and Crafts Quild,^ and 
was an exhibitor at the Guild’s Exhibition 
at the New Gallery in October 1889. He died 
suddenly at 11 Pembridge Orescent, North 
Kensin^on, on 2 Deo. 1902, and was buried in 
the family vault at EensaJ Green cemetery. 
He married on 18 Sept. 1855 Maria Mar- 
garet, second daughter of John Chailes 
La Primaudaye, of Huguenot descent, of 
St. John’s College, Oxford, and GrafEham 
Rectory, by Ellen, sister of JohnQellibrand 
Hubbard, first Lord Addington [q. v.], and 
had issue seven sons and three daughters. 
TTi'a -widow published ‘Seven Centuries of 
Lace ’ in 1908. 

Pollen did much to reform taste in 
domestic furniture and decoration at 
home and abroad. He was an ardent 
sportsman and a member of the artists’ 
corps of volunteers, formed in 1860. He 
was always active in catholic {ihilanthropy. 
His most important publication was the 
'Universal Catalogue of Books on Art* 
(2 vole. 1870; supplementary vol. 1877, 
4to), which he prepared for South Ken- 
sington. Other official compilationa were : 

1, ‘ .^cient and Modem Furniture and 
Woodwork,’ 1873; 2nd edit. 1876; revised 
edit, completed by T. A. Lehfeldt, 1908. 

2. ‘Catalogue of the Special Loan Exhi- 
bition of Enamels on Metals,’ 1874. 3. 
‘A Descrijption of the Trajan Column,’ 
1874. 4. ^Description of the Architecture 
and Monumental Sculptures,’ 1874. 6. 
‘Ancient and Modem Gold and Silver- 
smith’s Work,’ 1878. 6. ‘ A Catalogue of a 
Special Loan Collection of English Furniture 
and Figured Silk ’ (Bethnal Green Branch), 
1890. He also contributed chapters on 
furniture and woodwork to Stanford’s series 
of ‘ British Manufacturing Industries ’ 
(1874 ; 2nd edit. 1877). 

There is a pencil sketdi of Pollen by Sir 
William Rosa *(1823), a painting in oils 
by Mrs. Carpenter (1838), and an etching by 
Alphonse L^os (1866), as well as a roum 
pen-and-ink sketch drawn by himself in 
1862. Reproductions of these appear in 
the ‘ life ’ (1912). A ffi»wing of Mrs. 
Pollen was made by D. G. Rossetti in 186R 

[The Times, 5 Deo. 1902 ; Tablet, 6 Deo. 
1902; John Eungeifoid Pollen, by Anne 
Pollen, 1912 ; Liddon’s life of Pusey, iii. 
112-136, 356-368 ; Bryan's Diet, of Painters ; 
Gwves’a Royal Acad. Exhibitors, 1908; 
private information from Sir George Birdwood.] 

POORE, GEORGE VIVIAN (1843- 
1904), physician and authority on sanitation, 
bom at Andover on 23 Sept. 1843, was 


youngest of ten children of Commander 
John Poore, R.N., who had retired from 
the service on the reduction of the navy in 
1816. His mother was Martha Midlane. In 
his early days he was destined for his father’s 
profession, and after education at home 
was sent at the age of ten to the Royal 
Naval School at New Cross, where he stayed 
until he was nearly seventeen. Here he 
gained a medal for good conduct, but having 
determined to enter the medical profession 
deolined a marine cadetship. He began 
his medical training by an apprenticeship 
at Broughton near Winchester under Dr, 
Luther Fox, father of Dr. William Tilbury 
Fox [q. V.]. On leaving Dr. Fox he 
matriculated at the University of London 
and entered as a student at University 
College Hospital, qualifying as M.R.C.S. 
England in 1866. During the same year he 
acted as surgeon to the Great Eastern while 
she was employed in the laying of the 
Atlantic cable. 

^ 1868 he graduated M.B. and B.S. at 
the University of London, proceeding to the 
doctorate in 1871. In 1870 ho was admitted 
a member of the Royal Collogo of Physioians 
of London, and in 1877 was olooted afellow. 
During 1870 and 1871 ho travelled os 
medical attendant with Prince Leopold, 
Duke of Albany, and ho remained in charge 
of his health until 1877. In 1872 ho wos 
selected by Queon Victoria to accompany 
Edward VII, when Prince of Wales, during 
his oonvalesoenco in the south of France 
after his severe attack of typhoid fever. 
In 1872, too, Poore became lecturer on 
medical jurisprudence at Charing Cross 
Hospital, and gave a course of lectures on 
the ' Medical Uses of Elcotrioity,’ a study 
which was then in its intonoy. In 1876 
he was olcotcd assistant physician to 
University College Hospital and professor 
of medical jurisprudence and clinical 
medicine. Among his colleagues were 
Sir William Jennor, Sir John Russell 
Refolds, Su- John Eriohson, Tilbury I^ox, 
Grailly Hewett, and Sir Henry Thompson. 
In 1876 he also published his ‘ Text Book 
of Electricity in Medicine and Surgery,’ at 
the time the most complete and useful 
Ei^lish work on the subject. 

Poore was a brilliant lecturer, his delivery 
being admirable, and his matter being 
always -well arranged. His lectures on 
medical jurisprudence were published as ‘ A 
Treatise on Medical Jurisprudence ’ (1001 ; 
2nd edit._ 1902). In 1883 he was elected 
full physician to the hospital, and held this 
post with his professorship until May 1003, 
when failing health compelled his retire- 
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ment to his country house at Andover. 
He died there on 23 Nov. 1904 from cardiac 
failure due to aortic disease. He was 
unmarried. 

Outside his purely medical -work Poore 
was well known both to the medical pro- 
fession and to the public as an ardent 
sanitarian. In 1801 he was general secretary 
of the sanitary congress. In his garden at 
Andover he proved that living humus had 
a powerful msinfecting property. In his 
‘ Essays on Rural Hygiene ’ (1893), chapter 
iv., entitled ‘The living Earth,’ he set 
forth this opinion with characteristic 
charm of style and wealth of Ulustration. 
He dealt with sanitation and with the 
wastefulness of the water carriage of sewage 
in his Milroy lectures for 1899, ‘ The Earth 
in Relation to the Destruction and Preser- 
vation of Contagia’ (1902, with appendix 
of public addresses), and in ‘ The Dwelling 
House ’ (2nd edit. 1898). His views were 
regarded by many sanitary authorities os 
heretical, but he proved their practical 
value os far as the cormtry dwelling was 
concerned. 

Poore also published, together with 
contributions to medical journals and 
orations upon dietetic and sanitary matters : 
1. ‘ Physical Diagnosis of Diseases of the 
Throat, Mouth, and Nose,’ 1881. 2. 

‘London Ancient and Modem from the 
Sanitary and Medical Point of View,’ 
1889. 3. ‘ Nervous Affections of the 

Hand,’ 1897. 

[Lancet, 10 Doc. 1904; British Medioal 
Journal, 3 Dec. 1904 ; information from 
fnends ; personal knowledge.] H. F. C. 

POPE, GEORGE UGLOW (1820-1908), 
missionary and Tamil scholar, was bom 
on 24 April 1820 in Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia. His father, John Pope, 
bom at Padstow, Cornwall, emigrated 
to Prince Edward Island in 1818, and in 
1820 removed to Nova Scotia, where giving 
up trade he became a missionary ; return- 
ing in 1826 to Plymouth, he there resumed 
his business as merchant and shipowner, and 
took a prominent part in municipal affairs. 
George’s mother was Catherme Uglow of 
Stratton, North ComwalL Both parents 
were devout Wesleyons. William Burt 
Pope [q. V. Suppl. II] was his younger 
brother. Educatm at Wesleyan institutiona 
at Bury and Hoxton, George resolved in 
his foi^eenth year to become a missionary 
to the Tamil-spealdng population of 
Southern India. He landed at Madras in 
1839, having learned Tamil from books 
during the voyage. In 1843 he was 
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ordained in the Church of England, and 
henceforth was associated with Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, which 
had recently taken over the native con- 
gregations founded by Christian Ihiedrich 
Schwartz [q. v.] and other German mis- 
sionaries in the extreme south of India. 
During the first ten years his sphere of 
work was in TiimeveUy. Then came a 
visit to England (1849-51), mostly spent 
at Oxford, where he came into intimate 
relation with Cardinal Manning, Archbishop 
Trenoh, Bishop Samuel Wilberioroe, Bishop 
Lonsdale, Dr. Fusey, and John Eeble. On 
his return to India mere followed another ten 
years of missionary labour in Tanjoie, dming 
which he felt himself oompelled to protest 
against the praotioes of the Lutheran 
missionarieB of Tranqueborin the toleration 
of oaste and native customs. At this time 
he founded in Tiimevelly district the 
Sawyer-pm’am seminary for training native 
clergy, wMoh has a Pope memorial haU and 
libraiy ; and also St. Peter’s sohools for 
boys (now a college) and for girls at Tanjore. 

In 1859 he founded the grammar school 
at Ootacomund, on the Nilgiri HiUs, of 
which he was the first headmaster ; and in 
1870 he was transferred to the principalship 
of Bishop Cotton’s schools and ooUege at 
Bangalore, in Mysore, where he left the 
reputation of severity with the cane. With 
both these appointments he combined 
olerioal duty, and during this period 
published many educational manuals. In 
1869 he became a fellow of the newly 
founded Madras University, for which he 
was a constant examiner. In 1864 the 
Lambeth degree of D.D. was conferred on 
him by Archbishop Longley. He left 
India &ally in 1880, after forty years of 
active work. A short time was passed in 
Manchester, and then he settled at Oxford 
as diocesan secretary of the S.P.G. In 
1884 he was appointed teacher of Tamil 
and Telugu in the university ; in 1889 he 
was awarded the honorary degree of M.A. ; 
and from 1888 he was ohaplain at Balliol 
College, where he enjoyed the intimate 
friendsMp of two Masters, Jowett and 
Caird. Li 1906 he received the gold medal 
of the Royal Asiatio Society, which is 
awarded every three years to an oriental 
soholar (of. Joum, Bey. Asiatie See. 1906, 
pp. 767-700). He died at Oxford, after a 
hr i AfillTiflBs , on 11 Eeb. 1908, and was biuded 
in St. Sepulobie’a oemete^. His friends 
and pupils in Iridia, the majoriiy Hindus, 
placed by subscription a moumnent on bis 
grave and foundm a memorial prize for 
TB.Tnii studies in the university of^dros ( 
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a gynmasiuui oalled by his name has also 
been erected in Bishop Cotton’s school at 
Bangalore. 

Pope married (1) in 1841 Mary, daughto 
of the Bev. J. Carver; she died at Tuticorin 
in 1846 ; (2) in 1849, at Madras, Henrietta 
Page, daughter of Q. Van Someren. She 
and her two daughters were awarded a 
joint civil list pension of oQl. in 1909. She 
died at Forest Hill , London, on 11 Sept. 
1911, and is buried with her husband. 
iChree sons won distinction in the service 
of the Indian government, viz. John Van 
Someren Pope, ior seventeen years director 
of public insteuction in Burma; Arthur 
William Uglow Pope, C.I.E. (1006), railway 
engineer am manager in India and China ; 
and LieuL-colonel Thomas Henry^ Pope, 
I.M.S., professor of ophthalmology at the 
Madras Medical College. A not very 
satisfactory portrait by Alfred Wohnark, 
painted by subscription among his Madras 
pupils, is in the Indian Institute at 
Oxford. 

Pope ranks as the first of Tamil scholars, 
even when compared with Beschi, Francis 
Whyte Fllia [q. v.], and Bishop Caldwell, 
though he did not concern himself much 
with the cognate Bravidian languages. 
With him Tamil was the means to under- 
stand the history, religion, and sentiment of 
the people of Southern India. As ear^ as 
1842 he published (in Tamil) his ‘ £tot 
Catechism of Tamil Grammar,’ which was 
re-issued in 1895, with an EngUsh transla- 
tion, by the Clarendon Press. His educa- 
tional boohs of this kind reached comple- 
tion in the series entitled ‘Handbook to 
the Oidinoiy Dialect of the Tamil Lan- 
guage,’ whidh includes Tomil-English and 
En^h-Tamil dictionaries, as well os a 
prose reader and the seventh edition of his 
Tamil handbook (Oxford, 1904-0). But 
his reputation rests upon his oritical 
editions of tiu%e classical works of old 
Tamil literature: the ‘Kurral’ of the 
pmah poet Tiruvalluvar, which has sup- 
plied a metrical catechism of morality to 
the people of Southern India for at least 
a thousand years (1886) 5 the ‘ Naladiyar,’ 
or four hundred quatrains of similar 
didactic sayings, probably of yet earlier 
date and of equal popularity (1893) ; and 
the ‘ Timvasagam,’^or samm utterances of 
Manikka-Vaqagar, to which is prefixed a 
summary of tiie life and legends of the 
author, with appendices illustrating the 
system of philosophy and religion in 
Southern India known as Salva Siddhanfai.m 
(1900). Of this last the preface is dated 
OB the editor’s eightieth birthday and the 
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dedication is to the memory of Jowett. 
All these books contain translations into 
English, together with copious notes and a 
lexicon. Apart from their erudition, they 
reveal Pope’s warm sympathy with tlio 
people and thoir literature. In addition 
to his published books. Pope left in MS. 
complete editions and Eughsh translations 
of at least tlu'ce Tamil works, as well as 
a vast amount of material for a standard 
Tamil dictionary, wliioh it is hoped will be 
utilised by a committee of native scholars 
that has been formed at Madras. He 
further began about 1890 a catalogue of the 
Tamil printed books in the British Museum, 
which was carried out by Dr. L. D. Barnett. 
Among numerous poinplilots and sermons, 
published chiefly in his early days, was 
‘ An Alphabet for all India ’ (Madras, 1859), 
a plan for adapting the Boman alphabet 
to all the languages of India. 

Pope, who.<io culture was wide, was an 
entliusiostic student of all great litera- 
ture. His favourite poet was Browning, 
to whose loftiness of speculation ho paid 
tribute in his ‘ St. Jolui in the Desert ’ 
(1897 ; 2nd edit. 1904, an introduction 
and notes to Browning’s ‘ A Death 
in tho Desort). Ho know Biwvning per- 
sonally, and to him tho poot gave the 
‘square old yellow book with ommpled 
Vellum covers,’ which formed tho basis of 
‘ Tho Bing and tho Book,’ and winch Pope 
presented to tlie library of Balliol College. 
Heenly interested in all phases of pliilosophy 
and religion, ho welcomed tho dovclopmunt 
of modern Christian thought, but was 
always loyal to tho Wesloyonism in which 
he had boon brought up. His brilliant 
and picturesque talk boro witness to tho 
variety of his intellectual intorosts and his 
catholicity of thought. 

[Obituary by M. do %. Wioktomasinghe 
in Journal of Boyal Asiatic Soo. 1908 ; per- 
sonal rominisooncos by Rev. A. L. Mayhow in 
Guardian, 26 Fob 1008.] J. S. G, 

POPE, SAMUEL (1820-1901), barrister, 
bom at Manohestor on 11 Doc. 1820, was 
eldest son of Samuel Popo, a merchant of 
London and Manohostcr, by his ivifo Phebe, 

! daimhter of William Bushton, merchant, 
of Liverpool. After private education he 
was employed in business, and in Ins 
leisure cultivated in debating societies an 
aptitude for public spcaldng. Coming to 
London, he studied at London University, 
entered at tiie Middle Temple on 13 Nov, 
1855, and was called to tho bar on 7 June 
1868. Deeply interested in politics, he 
unsuccessfi:^y contested Stoke as a liberal 
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in the following year. For a few years 
he practised with success in his native 
town, hut removed to London in 1865. 
In the same year, and again in 1808, he 
unsuoefcsfully contested Bolton. In 1860 
he was however made recorder of the town 
and took silk. In London he soon devoted 
himself to parliamentary practice, for which 
his persuasive eloquence and commanding 
personality admirably fitted him. He pre- 
sented complicated facts and figui'es simply 
and interestingly and in due peispcctave. 
At his death ho was the leader ot the par- 
liamentary bar. He was chosen a bencher 
of his inn on 27 Jan. 1870, and was treasurer 
in 1888-9, when he made a valuable dona- 
tion of books to the library. 

A keen advocate of tho temperance 
cause from youth. Pope was at his death 
an honorary secretary of the United 
iUngdum Alliance. He was a freemason, 
becoming senior grand deacon in grand 
lodge in 1886. He died at his residence, 
74 Ashley Gardena, Westminster, on 22 
July 1901, and was hmied at Llanbedr in 
Merionethshire, of which county he was 
a J.P. and deputy lieutenant. Pope mar- 
ried Hannah, daughter of Thomas Bury of 
Timperley Lodge, Cheshire ; she predeceased 
him without issue in 1880. 

A portrait by Sir Hubert von Horkomer 
is in possession of the family. A loving 
cup with a bust of him in relief was pre- 
sented to tho Middle Temple in his memory 
by some friends (Master Woisley’s Bool, 
ed. A. B. Ingpen, K.C., p. 327). A cartoon 
portrait by ‘ Spy ’ appeared in ‘ Vanity 
Fair ' in 1886. 

[The Times, 24 July 1901 ; Foster, Men at 
the Bar ; Men and Women of the Time, 
1899 ; Hutchinson, Motable Middle Tomplars, 
1902 ; private information.'] C. £. A. B. 

POPE, WILLIAM BUBT (1822-1003), 
Wesleyan divine, bom at Horton, Nova 
Scotia, on 10 Feb. 1822, was younger son of 
John Pope, and younger brother of George 
Uglow Pope [q. v. Suppl. 11 for full parent- 
age]. After education at a village s&ool at 
Hooe and at a secondary sohoofat Saltash, 
near Plymouth, WiUiom spent a year in boy- 
hood (1837-8) at Bedequo, Prince Edwom 
Island, assisting on uncle, a shipbuilder and 
general merchant, Devotinghisleisurotothe 
study ot Latin, Greek, French and German, 
he was accepted, in 1840, by the methodist 
synod of Cornwall as a candidate for the 
ministry, and entered the Methodist Theo- 
logical Institution at Hozton. There he 
added Hebrew and .Arabic to his stock 
of languages. In 1842 he began his active 


ministry at Kingsbridge, Devonshire, and 
served for short periods at Liskeard, Jersey, 
Sandhurst, Dover and Halifax, and for 
longer periods at City Boad. London, Hull, 
Manchester, Leeds, and Southport. 

In 1867 he succeeded Dr. John Hannah 
the elder [q. v.] as tutor of systematic 
theology at Didsbury. He received the 
degree of D.D. from the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, U.S.A., in 1863 and from the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh in 1877. In 1876 
he visited America with Dr. Bigg as delegate 
to the general conference of the methodist 
episcopal church at Baltimore. In 1877 he 
W'os president of the Wesleyan conference 
at Bristol. He resigned ms position at 
Didsbury in 1886. He died, after much 
suffermg from mental depression, on 5 July 
1903, and was bruied in Abney Park ceme- 
tery, London. 

Pope’s industry was unflagoing. He 
began bis day at 4 A.M., and m^e notable 
contributions to theological literature which 
were deemed authoritative by his own 
church, while he was actively engaged in the 
ministry and in teaching. Has chief work 
was tho ‘ Compendium of Christian Theo- 
logy,’ in three volumes (1875 f 2nd edit. 
1880). In tho same year appeared his 
Femley lecture on ‘ The Person of Christ,’ 
which was translated into German. His 
published collections of sermons included 
‘ The Prayers of St. Paul’ (2nd edit. 1896), 
and his oharacteristic ‘ Sermons, Addresses 
and Charges,’ delivered during the year of 
his presidency (1878). In 1860 he became 
editor, having as his co-editor (1883-6) 
James Harrison Bigg [q. v. Su^pl. II], 
of the 'London Quarteily Eeinew,’ to 
which he was already a contributor. 
Pope translated from the German, in 
whole or part, three important boo^ for 
Messrs. T. and T. Clark’s 'Theological 
Library,’ Stier on ' The Words of the Lord 
Jesus ’ (1856) ; Ebrard on the ' Epistles 
of 8t. John ’ (I860) ; and Haupt on the 
'First Epistle of St. John’ (1879), and 
he contributed to ' Schafi’s Popular Com- 
mentary’ expositions of Ezra, Nehemiah 
(1882) and the Epistles of St. John (1883). 

A portrait, painted by Mr. A. T. NoweU, 
was presented to Didsbury College by old 
studmts and friends in 1802. 

Pope married, in 1846, Ann Eliza Leth- 
bridge, daughter of a yeoman farmer of 
Mo^jjury, near Plymouth. By her he 
had six sons, two of whom died in early 
life, and four daughters. 

[William Buit Pope ; Theologian and 
Saint, by B. W. Moss, D.D., 1909 ; Telford’s 
Life of Dr. J. H. Bigg, 1909.] H H. L 
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PORTAL, MELVILLE (1819-1904), 
politioian, bom on 31 July 1819 at his 
Other’s second seat of Freefolt Pnors, 
Hampshire, was eldest surviving son of 
John Portal of Preefolk Priors and Laver- 
stoke, Hampshire, the head of the Huguenot 
family of that name, by his second wife, 
Elizabeth, only daughter of Henry Drum- 
mond and Anne Dundas, daughter of Honry, 
first Viscount Melville [g. v.]. He was 
sent to Harrow school in 1832 to the 
house of Archdeacon Phelps, and loft in 
1837. He matriculated at Christ Ghumh, 
Oxford, on 30 May 1838, graduated B.A 
in 1842, and proceeded M.A. in 1844. He 
was treasurer in 1841 and president next 
year of the Union at Oxford, and was an 
admirer of John HeiOT Newman [q. v.], 
whom he venerated tmoughout life and 
who occasionally wrote to hmi ( Wabd, Li/e 
of Neuman, i. 017), though Portal’s oon- 
viotions never advanced further towards 
Rome. With four other young Oxonians 
he provided the funds for the building of 
the church of Bussage, a neglected village 
in OloaoesteTsbite. On 15 April 1842 he 
was entered a student of Lmcom’s Inn, was 
called to the bar on 24 Nov. 1845, and 
went the western circuit. He succeeded to 
his father’s estate in 1848, and on 6 April 
1840 was elected M.P. for the northern 
division of Hampshire as a conservative 
with a majority of 331 over William Shaw. 
In July 1852 Portal was re-olected without 
opposition, and sat till the next general 
election in 1867, when he retired. His 
first speech in the House of Commons was 
on 25 March 1861, the seventh night 
of the debate on the ecolesiostiaal titles 
assumption bill. He described it os 'the 
hasty efinsion of an ofi-handed premier ’ and 
voted against it. In 1856 he married a sister 
of the r^e of the prime minister. Lord John 
Ru^ll [q. V.], and became his friend. Portal 
resided const^tly at Laveistoko, and from 
1846, when he was appointed a county 
magistrate, took a prominent part in the 
judicial and administrative worir of ^e 
county ; in 1863 he was high sheriS. He 
was chairman of the judicial business 
(1865-89) and was chairman of quarter 
sessions (1879-1903), during which time 
he reformed the treatment of prisoners 
in the county goal and introduced 
arrangements since adopted throughout 
England. In 1871 Portal persuadeds the 
quarter sessions to order the restoration of 
the'great hall of the oastie of Winchester, 
where the assizes were held, and the"work 
was carried out under his supervision. 
He published in 1899 ‘ The Great Hall of 


Winchester Oastie,’ a quarto oontairung the 
history and arohiteotural description o1 the 
castle, which he had written and illustrated 
in memory of fifty years’ familiar inter- 
course with friends within its walls. He 
died atLaverstoke on 24 Jon. 190^ and was 
buried in the mortuary chapel in Laveratoke 
park. His life was spent in laborious and 
msinterested public service. His portrait 
by Archibald Stuart Wortley was presented 
to the county by mombers of the oom-t of 
quarter sessions on 13 Oct. 1890, and is in 
&e great hall at Winchester. He married 
on 9 Oct. 1855 Lady Charlotte Mary, fourth 
daughter of Gilbert Elliot, second earl of 
Minto [q. v.]. She died on 3 June 1899. 
They had three sons, of whom the second 
was Sir Gerald Herbert Portal [q. v.], and 
three daughters. 

[Hampshire Chronicle, 18 Oot. 1800, 4 July 
1903, 30 Jan. 1904; Burko’s Peorage and 
Baronetage ; Poster, Alumni Oxonienses ; 
Harrow Bohool RogiBlor; P. M. Thornton, 
Harrow Sohool ; Hansard, Debates ; informa- 
tion from Miss E. M. Portal.] N. M. 

POTT, ALFRED (1822-1908), princdpal 
of Cnddosdon College, bum on 30 Sept. 
1822 at Norwood, was the second son of 
Charles Pott of Norwood, Surrey, and Anna, 
daughter of 0. S. Cox, master in chancery. 
Educated at Eton under Edward Craven 
Hawtrey [q. v.], ho matriculated at Balliol 
College, Oxford, on 10 Doc. 1840. Having 
been elected to a domyship at Magdalen 
College in 1843, ho graduated B.A, in 1844 
with a second class in litevoc humaniures, 
and next year he won tho Johnson theo- 
logioal scholarship. He proceeded M.A, 
in 1847, and B.D. in 1854. He was 
ordained deacon in 1846 and priest in the 
following year. Ho became curate of 
Cuddesdon, and in 1861 vicar on the 
nomination of Bishop Samuel Wilberforce 
[q. v.]. In 1853 ho wos olootod a follow of 
Magdalen College; and in 1864 he was 
appointed first principal of tho new theo- 
lopcsl college at Cuddesdon. Here ho 
laid down the lines upon which tho college 
was subsequently carried on. But ho was 
somewhat overshadowed by his vioo- 
prindpal, Henry Parry Liddon [q. v.], 
and he resigned owing to ill-hoalth Portly 
after Charles Poiutales Golightly _[q. v.] had 
called attention to the extreme high oliiuoh 
practices of the Cuddesdon system. In 
1868 he accepted tlie living of East Hendred, 
Berkshire, becoming vicar of Abingdon in 
1867. BMop Wilberforce appointed Pott 
one of his examining chaplains, mode 
him hon. canon of Christ Church in 1868, 
and in 1869 preferred him to the arch- 
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dpaoonry of Berkshire. Pott subsequently 
held the benefices of Glifton-Hampden 
(1874-82) and of Soiming (1882-99). He 
Tesigned the archdeaconry in 1903, but 
retained his hon. canonry. In convocation 
Pott was a recognised authority on ecclesias- 
tical law; and as archdeacon he showed 
wisdom and judgment. Although a high 
churchman he enjoyed the friendship of men 
of widely divergent opinions. He died at 
Windlesham, Surrey, on 28 Feb. 1908, 
and was buried at Ohfton-Hampdon. In 
1865 he married Emily Harriet {d. 1903), 
daughter of Joseph Gibbs, vicar of Glifton- 
Hampden. 

Besides sermons and charges, Pott pub- 
lished: 1. ‘ Confirmation Lectures delivered 
to a Village Conpegation,’ 1852 ; 6th 
edit. 1886. 2. ‘Village Lectures on the 

Sacraments and Occasional Services of the 
Churoh,’ 1864. 

[The Times, 29 Feb. lOOo ; Guardian, 4 March 
1908 : life of Samuel Wilberforoe, 1883, U. 
366, iil. 399 ; Johnston, Life and Letters of 
Henry Parry Liddon, 1904, pp. 30 aeq. ; 
Cuddesdou Collogo (1854—1904), 1904 ; Bloxam, 
Hegister of St. Mary Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, 
1881, vii, 367 ; Foster, Alunmi Oxon. 1888.] 

G. S. W. 

POWELL, FREDERICK YORK (1860- 
1904), regius professor of modem history 
at Oxford, bom on 14 Jan. 1860 at 33 
Woburn Place, Bloomsbury, was eldest 
child and only son of Fimeriok Powell, 
by his wife Mary {d. 1910), daughter of 
Dr. James York (d. 1882), ‘ a very clever 
and good physician and a pretty Spanish 
scholar and a handsome man.’ His father, 
a commissariat merchant, who had an 
office in Idincing Lane, come of a south 
Wales family, and the son was proud 
to call bim aplF a Welshman. Muoh of 
Powell’s early life was spent at Sondgate, 
where he learned to love the sea and 
developed enduring friendships with the 
fisher folk. In the autumn of 1869 he was 
put to a prraaratory school at Hastmgs 
(the Manor House, kept by Mr. Alexander 
Murray). In 1864 he entered Dr. Jex 
Blake’s house at Rugby, but though he 
gained a name for ‘uncanny stories and 
remote species of knowle(tee,’ ho never rose 
above the lower fifth and left, chiefly for 
reasons of health, in July 1866. The next 
two years were fruitfully spent in travel 
and sclf-cducatiou. There was a visit 
to Biarritz, and a tour in Sweden which 
gave Powell, who had read Dasent’s story 
of ‘ Burnt Mjal ’ at Rugby, occasion to learn 
and practise a- ScandmaTian tongue. At 
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eighteen he was piaced under the care of 
Mr. Henry Tuii Rhoades at Bonohuroh, and 
began to work at Old French, German, and 
Icelandic. He was already a strong socialist 
and agnostic, and had formed most of the 
tastes and prejudices which accompanied 
him through life — an interest in old armour, 
a special attraction for the art of William 
Bloke, a passion for northern and medieval 
literattue, and an aversion from philosophy, 
excepting always the work of Kant and 
Schopenhauer. 

Powell went to Oxford in 1868, and 
after a year spent with the non-cohegiate 
students was received into Christ Churoh, on 
the recommendation of Dr. George William 
Kitohiu, censor of the non-ooUegiate body 
and formerly student and tutor of Christ 
Churoh. He gained a first class in the 
school of law and modem history in Trinity 
term 1872. After graduating BA.,' Powell 
spent two years (1872^) at his father’s 
house in Lancaster Gate. He had entered 
at the Middle Temple on 8 Nov. 1870, and 
was called to the bar on 6 June 1874. 

PowcH’s first academic appointment 
was to teach one of the few subjects in 
whioh he had no enthusiastic interest. 
In 1874 he was appointed to a lectureship 
in law at Christ Churoh, and save for a 
year’s interlude as history lecturer at 
Trinity — on engagement terminated owing 
to the representation of some of his pupik 
who ^vished to be crammed for examinations 
— ^Powell’s official teaching in Oxford was, 
until 1894, confined to the uncongenial 
subjects of law and political economy. He 
had however attracted the attention of 
Mandell Creighton fq. v. Suppl. I], one of 
his examiners in the schools, and was invited 
to contribute a volume on Early England to 
London’s ‘Epochs of English History,’ 
of 'n^oh Creighton was editor. The book, 
‘ Early Eu^ond to the Norman Conquest,’ 
which was pubhahed in 1876, delighted 
Creighton, who pronounced it to be written 
‘in a charmingly simple, almost Biblical 
style.’ Meanwhile, in 1869, Powell had 
met Gudbrandr Vi^usson [q. v.], who had 
come to Oxford in 1866 to edit the ‘Ice- 
landio-English Dictionary ’ for the Oxford 
Press. Hi 1877 PoweU was already engaged 
with Vigfusson upon the Prolegomena _ to 
an edition of the ‘ Bturlunga Saga,’ ‘ taking 
down across the table,’ said Vigfusson, ‘ my 
thoughts and theories, so that though the 
substance and drift of the arguments are 
mine, the English with the exception of 
bits and phrases here and there is Mr. 
Powell’s throughout.’ An 'Icelandio Prose 
Reeder,’ the notes to whioh were mainly the 
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work of Powell, followed in 1879, and two 
years later the ‘ Corpus Poeticum Bore^e, 
an edition of the whole of * Ancient 
Northern Poetry,’ with translations and a 
full commentary. The translations were 
provided by Powell and exhibited his easy 
command of a fresh, manly English 
style. 

The first volume contains the old mythical 
and heroic poetry — the poems of the ‘ Elder 
Edda’ and other pieces of like ohaiaoter. 
The second volume is a collection of the 
poems written, chiefly by Icelanders, in 
honour of successive kings of Norway and 
other important personages. It is here 
that Powell’s work is most valuable in 
illustration of Scandinavian history. The 
poems are those which were used os 
authorities by the early historians of 
Norway (such as Snorre Sturluson) ; the 
introductions to the different sections, in 
the second volume of the ‘ Corpus,’ con- 
taining biographical notices of the poets, 
form the only original work in English on 
this portion of Scandinavian history. It 
is hardly possible to descrihe the extra- 
ordinary variety of contents in the editorial 
part of the two volumes — essays on 
mythology and points of literary mstory, 
often venturesome and always full of life. 

The ‘ Corpus Poetioum Boreale ’ at once 
made Powell's name as a northern scholar 
and was intended to be the prelude to an 
even more ambitious work. In August 
1884 Powell spent a fortnight with Vig- 
fusson in Copenhagen examining Icelandic 
manuscripts, with the view to an edition 
and translation of the best classics in the 
northern prose, a proposal for which had 
been submitted to the Clarendon Press. 
The work was steadily pushed on and 
most of the ‘ Origines Islandicss ’ was 
already in proof when Yigfusson died in 
1889. So long as Vigfusson was alive 
PoweU was kept steadffy working at his 
Scandinavian task, but with the removal 
of his friend and associate the passion for 
miscellaneous reading gained the ascendant, 
with the result that the work was never 
'hed to a conclusion and was only 
'Ished in 1005 after Powell’s death. 
, os before, the labour of the two 
v-workers is often indistinguishable, 
text of the prose sagas is substantially 
vork of VigfuBson, ‘ tiie ordering, the 
ish, and many of the literary orili- 
is, portraits, and parallels ore Powell’s’ 
..TON, i. 101). But though Vigfusson 
as the leading partner in these northern 
xpe^tions, PoweU’s assistance was sub- 
tantive and essential, ad(^g as it did to 


the fine technical scholarship of the Ice- 
landic patriot a rvide knowledge of medieval 
history and literature and a simple nervous 
English exactly adapted to its purpose. 

Meanwhile, in 1884, lluongh the good 
offloes of Doan Liddell, Powell had been 
mode a student of Clirist Church. His 
oificial duties as law lecturer were to 
coach men for the law school, to look after 
Indian oivil service candidates, and to lecture 
on pass political economy. His real and 
congenial avocations extended far beyond 
this narrow circuit. Besides his work on 
Scandinavian Utorature, he taught Old 
English, Old Fronoh, and even for a time 
OldOennan, for the Association for Educa- 
tion of Women in Oxford, took a loading 
share in founding the ‘ English Historical 
Review’ (1885), and published a history 
of ‘England from the Earliest Times to 
the Death of Henry VTT ’ (1885), design^ 
for * the middle forms of schools,’ which is 
remarkable for its fresh use of ohronioles, 
ballads, and romances, and for its insight 
into the matoriai fabrio of medieval oivilSa- 
tion. Then a valuable series of little 
books, * English llielory from Contemporary 
Writers,’ began under liis editorship in 
1885. 

Tims PowoU built for himself a reputa- 
tion os one of the most profound soholars 
in medieval history and literature in 
England, and, accordingly, no surprise 
was felt when upon tho death of James 
Anthony Eroude [q. v. Suppl. 1) in 1804, 
and upon the refusal of iSamuel Bawson 
Gardiner [q. v. Suppl. U] to come to 
Oxford, the regius profossorship of modern 
history was conferred on Powell on the 
recommendation of Lord Rosebery (Deo. 
1894). The post was acoepted with mis- 
givings. Powell had no gift either for 
puhlio leotuiing or for organisation. He 
was shy of on audience which ho did not 
know, and although both in his inaugural 
lecture and upon subsequent occasions he 
pleaded for the scientifio treatment of his- 
tory, for the training of public archivists, 
for the divorce of history and otliics, his 
prootioe was consistently bettor or worse 
than his theory, and his numerous artiolos 
contributed to the press abound in the 
vigorous ethical judgments which were the 
necessity of his strong temporomont. 

^ professor of history Powell disap- 
pointed some of bis friends. Ho made 
no special contribution to the advance 
of historical soionco, and foiled to make 
any general impression upon tho under- 
gr^uates as a teacher. Indeed, from his 
fortieth year to the end of his life he 
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published onl^ two works, a translation 
of the ‘Fieroyinga Saga’ (1393), dedicated 
jointly to Henry LiddcU, dean of Christ 
Church, and Henry Stone, an old fisher- 
man at Sandgate, and a rendering of 
some quatrains from ‘ Omar Khayyim’ 
(1901). His services to knowledge cannot 
however, be measured by the ordinary 
tests. Powell was the most generous as 
well as the most unambitious of men. 
TTia time was his friends’ time, and the 
hours which might have been spent 
upon his own work were freely lavished 
upon assistance of others. Thus 
the edition of the mythical books of ‘ Saxo 
Grammaticus,’ translated by Professor 
Elton, was due to his suggestion, and the 
bulk of the introduction was his work ; 
and again as delegate of the Clarendon 
Press, an office whiw he held from 188S till 
his death, Powell was able to render services 
to the advancement of learning which were 
none the less substantial because they were 
unadvertised. As professor he regularly 
lectured in his rooms at Christ Churcri 
on the sources of English history, and on 
every Thursday evening was at home to 
undergraduates, and here, os on any other 
infonnal occasion, he was on unfailin g 
source of inspiration. In his pleasant 
rooms in the Meadow Buildings of Christ 
Church, with their stacks of boohs and 
Japanese prints, his shyness would dis- 
appear and he would discourse freely on 
any subject which come up, from boxing 
and fencing (of which he was an excellent 
judge) to the last Portuguese novel. 
His ^owledge of foreign, esnecioJly of 
Bomonoe, literature was singularly wide. 
He brought Verlaine to lecture in Oxford 
in 1891, and as a curator of the Tay- 
lorian I^titute (from 1887) procured an 
invitation to St^phone Mallarme to give 
a lecture at the Taylorian on 23 Eeb. 1894. 
The Belgian poet Verhaoren and the 
Erenoh sculptor Bodin were likewise at 
diflerent times Powell’s guests at Christ 
Church He had also worked at Old Irish, 
and os one of the presidents of the Irish 
Texts Society urged in 1899 the importance 
of publishing the MS. Irish literature of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth con- 
turies. On 7 April 1902 he leotmed in Dublin 
to the Irish Literary Society on Irish influ- 
ence in English literature, and in December 
of the same year went to Liverpool to speak 
for the endowment of Celtio studies in the 
university. Meanwhile, he was becoming 
a student of Persian, had dived into Maori 
and Gypsy, and had made a valuable 
collection of Japanese prints. Humour 


assorted that he contributed to the ‘ Sport- 
ing Times,’ and he was certainly as well 
acquainted with the boring reports in 
the ‘ Licensed ViotuaUera’ Gazette ’ as 
with the ‘Kalevala’ or ‘Beowulf.’ With 
all this he found time to write numerous 
reviews for the daily and weekly press, prin- 
cipally for the ‘Academy,’ and after 1890 
for the ‘ManohMter Guarffian’ (see extracts 
in Elton’s Bi^rwpTiy). Another side of 
Powell’s versatile nature is illiistiated by 
the preface which he wrote to a penny 
garland of songs of labour, written by his 
friend William Hines (1893), olumnoy 
sweeper, herbalist, and radical agitator, of 
Oxford, and by the active shore which he 
took in the foundation of Husldn College, 
an institution devised to bring working 
men to Oxford. Powell, who had the 
genius for making friends among the poor, 

I presided over the inaugural meeting at the 
I town hall on 22 Fob. 1899, and acted from 
the first as a member of the council of the 
college. In religion Powell described him- 
self as a ' decent heathen Aryan,’ in politics 
as ‘ a socialist and a jingo.’ He was a 
strong home ruler, an advocate of the Boer 
war, and the first president of the Oxford 
Tariff Beform League. He was made hon. 
LL.D. of Glasgow in 1901. 

In 1874 Powell married h&s. Batten, 
a widow with two young daughters. Mre. 
Powell did not live in O.riord. It was 
Powell’s habit for many years to spend 
the middle of the week during term time 
in Oxford and the week-end with his 
family in town. In January 1881 he 
moved his household from 6 Stamford 
Green West, Upper Clapton, where he hod 
resided since his marriage, to Bedford Park, 
then ' an oasis of green gardens and red 
houses ’ and the resort of pointers, players, 
poets, and joumalistB, where he resided till 
1902. Here his only ohild, a daughter, 
Mariella, was bom m 1884. Four years 
later PowoU lost his wife. In the summer 
of 1894 be visited Ambloteuse on the coast 
of Kormondy for the first time, and for the 
next ten years was ' a centre at the H6tel 
Delpierre ’ during the summer seasou. 
Many of his papbio letters and poems 
refer to the deughts of Ambleteuse, where 
he developed a taste for sketching. In 
December 1902 Powell gave im his Lon- 
don house and settled in North Oxford with 
hk daughter. The next year came warn- 
ings of heart trouble. He died on 8 May 
1904 at Staverton Grange, Woodstock 
Road, Oxford. Ho was buried at Wolver- 
oote cemetery, without religious rites by 
his own desire. His daughter was granted 
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a civil list pension of 701. in 1905, and 
married lilr. !F. H. Markoe in Chnat Ohuioii 
cathedral, on 6 July 1912. 

Oil-portraits by J. B. Yeats and J. 
Williamson are in the possession of his 
daughter. He also figures in aoarioatui-e 
by ‘ Spy ’ in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ (21 March 1896) 
and in William Rothenstein’s ' Oxford 
Sketches.’ 

Tn appearance and dress Powell resem- 
bled a sea-captain. He was broad, burly 
and bearded, brusque in manner, with dark 
hair and eyes, and a deep rich laugh t in 
temperament an artist and a poet, in 
attanunents a scholar, as a man simple, 
afiectionato, observant, with rare powera 
of sensitive enjoyment, tho delight of his 
friends, clerk and lay, rich and poor, and 
the centre of many clubs both in Oxford 
and London. In the sphere of learning 
ho wiU chiefly be remembered for his pub- 
lished services to northern literature, and 
for the general stimulus which he gave to the 
study (n medieval letters in Great Britain. 

Besides the works mentioned, PoweU 
publi^ed 'Old Stories from British His- 
tory’ (1882 ; 3rd edit. 1885; now impression 
1903), and contributed with Vigfusaon to 
the Grimm Centenary j ' Sigfred-Arminius 
and other Papers ’ {1886). Bfe wrote several 
artidee for this Dictionary, including a 
memoir of Vigfusson. Some chapters from 
his pen are included in W. G. ColUngwood’s 
' Scandinavian Britain ’ (1908). 

[Frederick York Powell 1 a Life and a 
Selection from his Letters and Occasional 
Writings, by Oliver Elton, 2 vols., Oxford, 
1606, with full bibliography; Setts of Odd 
Volumes, Opnscnlum Ho. xxxviii., London, 
1910, being a privately printed reprint of 
Powell’s Some Words on AQegory in England, 
with biographical matter, by Dr. John Tod- 
hunter and Sir Ernest Clarke; Eng. Hist. 
Review, July 1904; Oxford Mag., 18 May 
1904 ; The Times, 10 May 1904 ; Manchester 
Guardian, 10 May 1904; Monthly Review, 
June 10(M; Morning Post, 10 May 1904; 
Folklore, June 1904 ; United Irishman, 
16 July 1604; information from Prof. 
W. P. Ker; private knowledge.] 

H. A. L. F. 

PRATT, HODGSON (1824-1907), peace 
advocate, bom at Bath on 10 Jan. 1824, 
was eldest of five sons of Samuel Peace 
Pratt by his wife Susanna Martha Hodgson 
(d. 1875). After education at Haileybiuy 
College (1844-6), where he won a prize for 
Bnglish essay in his first term, he matiiou- 
latm at London University in 1844. In 
1847 he joined the East India Company’s 
service at Calcutta, subsequently becoming 


under-secretary to the government of Bengal 
and inspector of pubUo instruction there. 

IVhile in India Pratt showed much 
sympathy with tho natives, stimulating 
the educational and social development of 
the province of Bengal, and urging on the 
Bengalis closer mlations with English life 
and thought. In 1851 he helped to found 
the ‘ Vernacular Literature Society ’ which 
published Bengali translations of standard 
English literature, including Macaulay’s 
‘Life of CSive,’ ‘Robinson Cmsoo,’ Lamb’s 
‘Tales from Shakespeare,’ and selections 
from the ‘Percy Anecdotes’ (see Beports 
of Tmnaactions, 186<t-7). Pratt acted as 
seoretaiy till 1866. He also started a 
school of industrial art. In 1867 Pratt was 
at home on leave and at the close of that 
year ho contributed to the ‘ Economist ’ 
articles and letters dealing with Indian 
questions, social, political, eduoatioiiol, and 
religious, which wore published oolloctivdy 
in a pamphlet. The spread of the Indian 
Mutiny recalled Pratt hurriedly to India, 
which he left finally in 1861. 

Settling hi England Pratt immediately 
threw himself into the industrial co- 
operative movement, in association with 
vansittart Neale, Tom Hughes, and George 
Jacob Holvoake. Ho mot lleniw Solly m 
1864 and oeoame a member of the council 
of the Working Men’s Olub and Institute 
Union (founded by Solly in June 1862). 
In its interest he travelled up and down the 
country, encouraging struggling branches 
and forming new ones (see Pbatt’b Notes 
of a Tam among Clvhs, 1872). He was 
president from 1886 to liiOZ. With Solly 
he also started trade olasses for workmen 
in St. Martin’s Lane in 1874. In 1867 he 
was a vice-president with Auberon Herbert, 
W. E. Forster, George Joaohim Oosohen, 
and others of tho Paris Excursion Com- 
mittee, through whoso eilorts over 3000 
British workmen visited tho Paris Exhibi- 
tion of that year (see Pratt’s preface to 
Modem Industries: Beports hy 12 British 
Worhrtien of the Paris Exhibition, 1868). 

At the some time Pratt, who had a 
perfect command of French, was an o^ent 
champion of international arbitration. 
On the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
war of 1870 he pleaded for tho poaceful 
settlement of the dispute. Two years 
later he joined in an appeal to M. Thiers, 
the French premior, for the release of 
Eliste Reolus, the geographer, who had 
thrown in his lot with the Commune, 
and hod been taken prisoner (Eugenb 
Oswald, Beminiscencea of a Busy Life, 
pp. 618-21), In 1880 he joined WiUiam 
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Phillips and others in founding the Inter- 
national Arbitration and Peace Association, 
becoming first chairman of the executive 
committee. Four years later (1 July 1884) 
he founded, and for some time edited, 
the association’s ‘ Journal ’ (still continued 
under the title of ‘ Concord ’). In behaH 
of the association he visited nearly aU the 
countries of Europe and helped largely in 
the formation of many kindred Continental 
sooieties— in Belgium, Italy, Germany, 
Austria, and Hungary. He took part in 
many international peace congresses at 
Paris and elsewhere from 1880 onwards. 
For the association Pratt translated Elie 
Duoommim’s ‘The Programme of the Peace 
Movement ’ (1896) and he summarised in 
English Descomps’s ‘ The Organisation of 
International Arbitration ’ (1897). Pratt’s 
persuasive advocacy of international arbi- 
tration and mdustrial co-operation bore 
good fruit, and his work was appreciated 
by governments and peoples at home and 
abroad. But his disintereatcd and retiring 
disposition withheld from him any general 
fame. On his friends’ recommendation 
Ms claims to the Nobel Peace Prize were 
considered in Dec. 1906, when the award 
was made to Theodore Roosevelt. A few 
years before his death Pratt grew convinced 
that the only complete solution of mdustrial 
and social problems lay in socialism. 

Pratt, who sufiiered much from defective 
eyesight, spent the last years of Ms life at 
La Peoq, Seine et Oise, France, where he 
died on 26 Feb. 1907. He was buried in 
Highgate cemetery. He married (1) in 
1849 [Sarah CarolMe Wetheroll, daughter 
of an Irish squire ; and (2) in 1892 Monica, I 
dau^tei' of the Rev. James Mangan, P.D., 
LL.I). She survived him with one daughter. 
A portrait in oils by Mr. Felix Moscheles 
hangs at the Club and Institate Union, 
CSerkenwell Rood, London. The Annual 
Hodgson Pratt Memorial Lecture and 
travelling soholaraMp for worldng men, as 
well as prizes, were established in 1911. 

[Concord, March 1907 ; The Times, 6 March 
and 14 Nov. 1907 ; Henry Solly, These Eighty 
Years, 1893, ii. 243-4, 434 seq. ; B. T. Hall, 
Our Fifty Years (Jubilee History of the Work- 
ing Men’s dub), 1912 ; FWd^rio Passy, 
Pour la paix, 1909, p. 113 ; Memorials of Old 
Haileybury College, 1894 ; information from 
Mr. J. F. Green and Mr. J. J. Dent.] W. B. 0. 

PRATT, JOSEPH BISHOP (1864r-1910), 
engraver, son of Anthony Pratt, a printer 
of mezzotints, by Ms wife Aim Bishop, was 
born at 4 College Terrace, Camden New 
Town, London, N., on 1 Jan. 1864 In 1868 


he was apprenticed to David Lucas, with 
whom he remained five years. The &st 
plate for wMoh he received a commission, 
‘Maternal Felicity,’ after Samuel Carter, 
was published in Doc. 1873. For the firms 
of Agnew, Graves, Lefdvio, Leggatt, and 
Tooth he engraved many plates of animal 
subjeots after Landseer, Briton Riviere, 
Peter Graham, Rosa Bonheur, whom he 
visited at Fontainebleau, and others; these 
were varied occasionally by figure subjects 
and landscapes after Constable and Cox. 
Pratt’s early engravings were oMofly in the 
‘ mixed ’ manner, a combination of etoMng, 
line work and mezzotint, but a second 
period in Ms career be^ in 1896, from 
wMch date be confined himself to pure 
mezzotint, and almost exclusively to sub- 
jects after the English painteis of the 
Georgian era, who hod then come into 
fasMon. Plates commissioned in that year 
and published in 1897 by Messrs. Agnew 
after Raeburn’s ‘Mrs. Gregory’ and Law- 
rence’s ‘ Mrs. Cuthbert ’ met with great 
success, and Pratt was theucoforth much 
employed by the same firm in engraving 
pictures by Gainsborough, Reynolds, Rom- 
ney, Hoppner, and their contemporaries. 
M doing so, ho limited Mmsolf to subjects 
that had not been engi-avod before. He 
continued to engrave for Messrs. Tooth a 
series of subjects after Peter Graham, R.A., 
and bo was selected by Sir Luke Fildes. 
R.A., to engrave the state portraits of 
Edward VII (1902) and Queen Alexandra 
(1906). One of his lost important plates, 

‘ Hie Countess of Warwick and her Ohildien,’ 
after Romney, was published by Messrs. P. 
and D. ColnagM in 1909. Pratt purchased 
horn the widow of Thomas Oldham Barlow 
[q. V. Suppl. I], their late possessor, the 
set of mezzotinter’s tools that had been 
used by Samuel Cousins. Exhibitions of 
Pratt’s engravings held by Messrs. Agnew 
at fdanchestet and Liverpool in 1902, and 
by Messrs. Vicars in Bond Street in 1904, 
proved him to be the foremost reproductive 
engraver of his time. A considerable, 
though incomplete, collection of his work 
is in the Bntish Museum. Pratt long 
resided at Harpenden, Hertfordshire, but 
removed in 1907 to Brenbhley, Rent. 
Pratt died in London, after an operation, 
on 23 Dec. 1910. He had six children 
by his marriage, on 26 August 1878, to 
Cwoline Ahnmer Jame% who survived 
Mm ; his eldest son, Stanley Claude Pratt, 
bom on 9 June 1882, on engraver, was^pil 
of his father ; Ms first plate was published 
in 1904. 

[The Times, 24 Deo. 1910 ; Daily Telegraph, 
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1 Jan. 1911 ; EjdubiHon Catalogues j lists of 
the Fiintaelleis’ Assooifttion ; private infer* 
mation.] 0- 

PRICE, FREDERICK GEORGE HIL- 
TON (1842-1909), antiquaiy, bom in Lon- 
don on 20 Aug. 1842, was son of Frederick 
WiUiam Price (for many years partner 
and eventually chief acting partner in ^e 
banking firm of Child & Co.), who died 
on SI Jan. 1888. Educated at Crawford 
College. Maidenhead, he entered Child’s 
Bank in 1860, where he succeeded his 
father as chief acting partner. Much of 
his early leisure was devoted to the 
history of Child’s Bank, and in 1876 he 
publiwed ‘Temple Bar, or some Account 
of Ye Maiygold, No. 1 Fleet Street ’ (2nd 
edit. 1902), where Child’s Bank had been 
eslabh'shed in the seventeenth century. In 
1877 he brought out a useful ‘ Handbook 
of I^ndon Bankers ’ (enlarged edit. 1890-1). 
He was a member of the Council of the 
Bankers’ Institute and of the Central 
Bankers’ Association. 

Price’s life was mainly devoted to archaeo- 
logy. Always keenly interested in the 
m^historic as well as historic annals of 
Inndon, he formed a fine collection of 
antiquities of the atone and bronze ages, 
of the Roman period, of Samian ware vessels 
imported during ^e first and second 
centuries from the south of France, English 
pottery ranging from the Norman times 
down to the last century, tiles, pewter 
vessels and plates, medieval ink-homs, 
coins, tokens (many bom the burial pits 
on the site of Christ’s Hospital), and so 
forth; the whole of his collection was 
secur^ to form in 1911 the nucleus of the 
London Museum at Kenangton Palace 
[The Times, 26 March 1911). 

Excavations at home and abroad hod 
a great fascination for Price. He took a 
leading part in the excavation of the 
Roman villa at Brading in the Isle of 
Wight, the remains of which were by his 
exertions kept open to the public for some 
time, and on which, in conjunction 
with Mr. J. E. Price, he read a paper before 
the Royal Institute of British Architects 
on 13 Dec. 1880 (printed in the Tramtsivms 
of that sooiejy, 1880-1, pp. 125 seg.). On 
the excavations at Silmester or Colleva 
Attrebatum (of the research fund of which 
he was treasurer) ho read a paper at the 
Society of Antiquaries on 11 Fob. 1886 
(prints in ArehcBologia, L 263-280). At 
the s^e time he actively engag^ in 
studying and collecting Egyptian anti- 
quities. In 1886 he described a portion of 


his collection in the ‘Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology ’ (of which he 
was elected member in 1884, vice-president 
in 1901) ; a large selection from his collec- 
tion was exMbited at tho Burlington Fine 
^ts Club in' 1896, and two years later he 
published on elaborate Catalogue of his 
Egyptian antiquities, which was followed 
in 1908 by a supplement. In 1003 he was 
elected president of the Egypt Exploration 
l^d (which he joined in 1886). 

Price was deeply interested in the 
Society of Antiquaries, of which he became 
a member on 19 Jan. 1882. He was elected 
director on 23 April 1894, retaining the post 
bis death. A keen numismatist, he 
joined tho Royal Numismatic Society in 
1897. He was also elected fellow of the 
Geological Society in 1872. He was a volu- 
minous contributor to the Transactions and 
Prooeeduigs of most of the societies and 
institutions to which he belonged (of. G. L. 
Gotmn’s Index of ArcJiceological Papers, 
1663-1890, pp. 617-8 and Annual Indexes 
of Archceological Papers, 1891 et seq.). A 
valuable series of illustrated papers on 
‘ Signs of Old London ’ appeared in the 
succeeding issues of the ‘London Topo- 
graphical Record’ (ii.-v.). 

He died at Cannes on 14 March 1909, after 
an operation, and was burled at Finchley 
(in the next mavo to his father). He 
bequeathed 1001 to tho Society of Anti- 
quaries for the Resoaroh Fund. His books, 
coins, old spoons, and miscellaneous objects 
ol art and vertu fetched at auction (1909- 
1911) the sum of 2000L 10s. 6d, His 
Egyptian collection realised 12,0402. 8s. 6d, 
at Sotheby’s on 12-21 July 1911 (see The 
Times, 6 June 1911). The same firm sold 
hie coins on 17-19 May 1909 and 7-8 April 
1910, 676 lots realising 23092. 9s. He 
married in 1867 Chris&ia, daughter of 
William Bailey of Oaken, Stailordshire, 
who survived him, and by whom he hod 
one son and one daughter. 

In addition to works already mentioned 
Hilton Price edited ‘ Sketches of Life and 
Sport in S.E. Africa’ (1870) and wrote 
‘ The Signs of Old Lombard Street’ (1887 ; 
revised edit. 1902) and ‘ Old Bose Metal 
Spoons ’ (1908). 

[Who’s Who, 1009 ; The Times, 18 March 
1909 ; Athemeum, 20 March 1909 ; Froo. 
Soo. of Antiquaries, second series, xxii. 444, 
471-2; London Topographical Record, vi. 
1909, pp. 107-8.] W. R. 

PRICE, THOMAS (1862-1909), premier 
of South Australia, born at Brymbo 
near Wrexham, North Wales, on 19 Jan. 
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1852, was son of John Price by hie 
-niCe Jane. Spending hie childhood in 
liyerpool, he was educated at a penny 
school there, and then followed the trade 
of stonecutter, taking an interest in publio 
mattei's and adop&g the temperance 
cause as an ardent Heonabite. Ordered to 
Australia for his health in 1883, he landed 
at Adelaide at a time when there was much 
difficulty in getting emplo 3 nnent. He was 
temporarily employed as clerk of works at 
the government locomotive shops at Isling-' 
ton. Beturning to his old calling of stone- 
cutter, he long worked on the new parlia- 
ment buildings at Adelaide, then in course 
of erection, in which he afterwards sat as 
premier. In 1891 he became secretary of i 
the Masons’ and Bricklayers’ Society in 
South Australia, and in 1803 he entered 
the House of Assembly of the colony as 
member for Starb in the labour interest. 
That constituency he represented imtil 
1902, when he was elected for the re-formed 
district of Torrens. Of the labour party he 
became secretary in 1900 and parliamentary 
leader in 1901. In July 1905 he was chosen 
premier of South Australia, combining 
with it the duties of commissioner of public 
works and minister of education, and being 
the first labour premier of on Australian 
state, though the commonwealth had for 
four months in 1904; had a labour prime 
minister in Mr. Watson. Price held the 
office of premier until his death, nearly 
four years later. His cabinet was a coali- 
tion of liberal and labour members, and 
his capacity for leadership held it well 
toge&er. Price was a man of the most 
kindly character: he had a strong sense 
of humour and an abundance of rugged 
eloquence. He was one of the few porlia- 
mentaiy speakers who are known to have 
changed votes and decided the fate of a 
measure by power of speech. During his 
premiership he was responsible for Acts 
relating to wages boards, munioipalisation 
of the tramway system, wlfioh had previously 
been in the hands of seven companies, 
redaction of the franchise for the upper 
house, and the transfer of the northern 
territory to the commonwealth. The 
transfer of the territory, however, did not 
take place in his lifetime, as the common- 
wealth parliament only passed the necessary 
legislation for the purpose in the session 
of 1910. He died at the height of his 
popularity at his house at Hawthorn, near 
Adelaide, on 31 May 1909, and was buried 
in the West Terrace cemetery at Ade- 
laide. He married on 14 April 1881 Anne 
Elizabeth, daughter of ^ward Lloyd, 


Prinsep 

timber merchant, of Liverpool, and had 
issue four sons and three daughters. A 
portrait in oils, painted by Mr. Johnstone, 
was presented to the Walker Art Gallery 
at Liverpool in 1908 ; a replica is in the 
Adelaide Ait Gallery. 

[Johns’s Notable Australians ; The Times, 
1 Jtme 1009 j private sources.] C. P. L. 

PEINSEP, VALENTINE CAMERON, 
known as Vai, Prinsep (1838-1904), 
artist, born at Calcutta on St. Valentine’s 
Day, 14 Eeb. 1838, was second son of 
Henry Thoby Prinsep [q. v.], Indian civil 
servant and patron of artiste, by his wife 
Sara Monckton, daughter of James Pattle. 
His mother, who was of Frenoh descent, was, 
like her six sisters, singularly handsome. 

At an early age Valentine was sent 
to England to he educated, and with a 
view to the Indian oivil service went to 
Haileybury. But close intimacy in youth 
with George Frederick Watts [q. v. Suppl. 
H] who for five and twonto years hvod 
with his parents at Little Holland House 
and painted portraits of all the members 
of the family, and contact at weekly 
gatherings there with many celebrated 
artiste, encouraged in Prinsep a taste for art, 
and giving up a nomination for the civil 
service, ho resolved to adopt the j^iession 
of an artist. He went out with watte in 
1860-7 to watch Sir Charles Newton’s exoava- 
iion of Halicarnassus. After studying under 
Watte he proceeded to Gleyre’s atelier in 
Paris. There WMstler, Poynter, and du 
Manner were among his fellow students, and 
he sat unconsoiously as a model for Taffy 
in du Manrier’s novel ‘ Trilby.’ From 
Paris Prinsep passed to Italy. With 
Burne-Jones he visited Siena and there he 
made the acquaintance of Robert Browning, 
of whom be saw much in Rome during the 
winter of 1869-00. 

Friendship with Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
at first inchned him to Pre-Raphaelitism, 
but he soon come under the inilnence of 
another friend. Sir Frederic (afterwards 
Lord) Leighton, with whose work his 
own had muoh affinity. In 1858 he was 
one of the eight painters who under the 
direction of Bossetti and William Morris 
decorated the new hall of the Union Sociefy 
at Oxford. In 1862 he exhibited at the 
Royal Academy his first picture, ‘How 
Bianca Capello sought to poison the 
Cardinal de Medici ’ ; it was well placed. 
From that time to his death Prinsep 
was an annual mdribitor. Piinsep’a ohiS 
paintings were ‘Miriam watching the 
Infant Moses’ (exhibited at the Royal 
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Academy in 1867), ‘A Venetian 
(1868), ‘Bacchus and Ariadne’ (1869), 
‘Neufs from Abroad’ (1871), ‘The Linen 
Gatherers’ (1876), ‘ The Gleaners,’ and A 
Minuet.’ . . 

In 1876 he received a oomnusaion from 
the Indian government to paint a picture of 
the historical durbar held 1^ Lord Lytton 
for the proclamation of Queen Victoria 
as Empress of India. The result was one 
laj^e canvas and a number of smller works 
on Eastern subjects. The chief picture, 
called ‘At the Golden Gate’ (1882), is a 
good example of Prinsep’s work ; it is in 
the possesfflon of the family. 

Prinsep was elected A.B 1 .A. in 1878 and 
E.A. in 1894. His diploma picture, ‘La 
Efivolution,’ was exhibited in 1896. 

He died at Holland Park on 11 Nov. 1904, 
and was buried at Brompton cemetery. 
He married in 1884 Elorenoe, daughter of 
Erederick Robert Leyland of Wootlon Hall, 
Liverpool. She survived him with three eons. 

Prinsep possessed versatile accomplish- 
ments, social gifts, great physical strength, 
and after his marriage ample means. He 
was a major of the artists’ volunteer corps. 
He published an account of his visit to India 
under the title ‘ Lnperial India ; an Artist’s 
Journals’ (1870). Two plays by him, 
‘ Cousin Dick ’ and ‘ M. le Duo,’ were pro- 
duced respectively at the Court Theatre in 
1879 and at the St. James’s in 1880. He 
was also author of two novels, ‘ Virginia ’ 
(1890) and ‘ Abibal the Taourian ’ (1893). 
His painting never had much passion or 
power. Has interests were too dispersed 
to enable him to become a great artist. 

His portrait, painted in 1872 by G. E. 
Watts, B.A., belongs to his fainily. A 
statuette by E. Eoscoe Mullins was ex- 
iubited at the Royal Academy in 1880. 
A cartoon portrait by ‘Spy’ appeared in 
‘ Vanity Eair ’ in 1877. 

piag. of Art, 1883 (woodcut portrait by 
A. legros) and IflOS ; The Tunes, 14 Nov. 
1904 ; Graves’s Royal Acad. Exhibitors, 1606 ; 
Mis. Orr, Life of Robert Browning, 1908, 
pp. 224 sell.; private informatioa.] 

E. W. G-m 

PRIOR, MELTON (1845-1910), war 
artist, bom in London on 12 Sept. 1845, was 
son of William Henry Prior (1812-1882), 
a_ draughtsman and mdscape painter, by 
his wife Amelia. Educated at St. dement 
Danes raammar school, London, where he 
attend^ art classes, and at Bl^ot College, 
Boulogne, he helped his father, and thus first 
developed his own artistic powers. He began 
working for the ‘ Illustrated London News ’ 
in 1868, and after pending five years in 


sketching for the paper in England, he first 
acted as war oorrespondent m 1873, when 
the proprietor. Sir William Ingram, sent 
him to Ashanti with Sir Garnet (afterwaids 
Lord) Wolseley’s expedition. Thenceforth 
for thirty years he was similarly engaged 
for the ilUustcated London Nows’ vnth 
little intermission. Li 1874 he proceed^ 
to Spain to sketch incidents in the Corlist 
rising, and in 1876 to the Balkan peninsula, 
where he campaigned with the Austrians 
in Bosnia, followed the forlunos of the 
Servians in their short war with Bulgaria, 
and wait through the Turoo-Eussiaa war. 
Mor watched the long series of campaigns 
in South Africa (1877-1881), including the 
EofSr, Baauto and Zulu wars, and the Boer 
campaign which culminated at Majuha HUl 
(27 Eeb. 1881). On 14 Sept. 1882 he was 
present with the English army on its entry 
mlo Cairo, was with Baker Pasha’s army 
at El Tob (29 Eeb. 1884), aocomponied 
Lord Wolscley’s reliof expedition up the 
Nile (1884-5), and was with Sir Gerald 
Grabmn [q. v. Suppl. I] in his campaign in 
the Soudan early in 1886. Erom the Soudan 
he passed to Bnrma, whore (Sir) Erederick 
(afterwards Earl) Roberts was engaged in 
active warfare ( 1886-7). The sacoessive re- 
volutions in Brazil, Argentine and Venezuela 
kept him much in South Amoiioa between 
1889 and 1892. Trouble in llio Transvaal 
recalled liim to South Africa in 1896; he 
went through the Greoo-Turkisli war, and 
the north-west frontier war in Inoia next 
year, and saw tlie Cretan ribing in 1898. 
When the South African war opened in 
October 1809 Prior wont out with the 
first batch of cun'cspondcnts, and was 
with the Biirish besieged force in Lady- 
smith (2 Nov. 1899-28 Fob. 1900). jb 
1903 he was with the Somaliland exp^tiun. 
His last oampaign was tho Russo-Japanese 
war, when ho accompamod General Oka’s 
army into the Liao-tung Peninsula (July 
1904). Prior’s many journeys to illustrate 
great social ceremoniolB included a visit to 
Athens in 1876 in the suite of liing Edward 
Vn when Prinoo of Wales, to Canada with 
King George V when Prineo of Wales in 
1901, and to the Delhi Durbar of 1903. 

Ho twice went round tho world, and every 
ppt of Amoiioa was familiar to him. During 
his active career he oh^ spent the whole 
of one year (1883) at home. Besides his 
drawings for the ‘ lUnstratcd London News ’ 
he oocosionaLly made illustiationB for the 
‘ Sketch,’ a paper under tlie same oontioL 
Prior’s art, if not of the highest order, was 
eminently graphic, and he had a keen eye 
for a dramatio situation. He worked 
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almost entirdy in black and white, with the 
pen or the pencil, and with extraordinary 
rapidity. He belonged tc the adventurous 
school of war correspondents, of which 
Archibald Forbes [q. v. Suppl. I] was the 
leading spirit. In character he was genial, 
IHnrl -hearted, and impulsive. 

He died without issue on 2 Nov. 1910, 
at Carlyle Mansions, Chelsea, and was 
buried at Hither Green cemetery. He was 
twice married: (1) in 1873, to a daughter 
(d. 1907) of John Greeves, surgeon ; (2) in 
1908 to Georgina Catherine, daughter of 
George Macintosh Douglas. A portrait of 
Prior, painted by Frederick Whiting, is at 
the Savage Club. A tablet to his memory 
in the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral was un- 
veUed by Sir Evelyn Wood on 22 Oct. 1912. 

[Prior's Campaigns of a War Correspondent, 
ed. S. li. Bensuson, 1912 ; Mag. of Art, 1902; 
Art Journal, 1910 ; The Tunes, 3 Nov. 1910 ; 
private mformation.] F. W. Q-n. 

PRITOHAHD, Sm CHARLES BRAD- 
LEY (1837-1903), Anglo-Indian adminis- 
trator, bom at Clapham on 5 May 1837, 
was eldest sou of Prof. Charles Pritchard 
(1808-1893) [q. v.] by his first wife Emily, 
daughter of J. Newton. After early edu- 
cation by his father he entered Rugby in 
1849, and was transferred to Sherborne 
in 18S2. Obtaining a nomination to the 
Indian army, he went to Addisoombe in 
1864, but securing a writership in the 
Indian civil service, he completed his 
education at Haileybury. 

On hie arrival at Bombay in Jan. 1868 
Pritchard first served as assistant magistrate 
and collector at Belgaum, and did useful 
work in freeing the district of bandits. 
In 1865 he was put in charge of the Thana 
district, and carried on a successful crusade 
against a system of frauds on the forest 
department. Nominated to the province 
of Khondesh in 1867, he was active in 
checking the enslavement of the native 
Bhils by the moneylenders, and in organ- 
ising relief measures during the famine of 
1868. The trenchant manner in which he 
dealt with frauds in the public departments 
led to his appointment as first collector of 
salt revenue in the Bombay presidency. 
In this capacity Pritchard reformed the 
administration, suppressed smuggling, and 
established a large salt factory at Khara- 
ghoda. Considerable opposition was excited 
by the system of private licences, which 
he introduced with a view to ensuring that 
the salt was properly weighed, but tkonks 
to his persevering efiorts ^e hostile move- 
ment gradually collapsed. The stability 


of the Bombay salt revenue was henceforth 
assured, and when in 1876 a commission 
was appointed to reform the abuses of the 
Madras salt revenue, Pritebard was nomi- 
nated its president. 

In 1877 he undertook the difiScult task of 
reforming the system for the manufacture 
and sale of opium and native spirits in the 
Bombay presidency. Pritchard’s policy 
was to confine the manufacture of opium 
and spirits to a few selected places, to raise 
the excise duty to the highest possible rate, 
to reduce the number of retail shops, and 
to levy high licence fees. Measures were 
also taken to bring under control the supply 
of raw material from which the spirit was 
manufactured, and to restrict to contractors 
of known probity tiie right to sell spirits. 
These regulations despite their unpopularity 
were steadily cnforc^, and in recognition 
of his services Pritchard was made com- 
missioner of customs in 1881, and of salt 
and abkari (excise on spirits) in 1882. 
Under his capable administration the 
Bombay presidency derived a largely in- 
creased revenue, amoimting between 1874 
and 1888 to an advance of 145 per cent. 
Pritchard, who had been made C.S.I. in 
1886, held the post of commissioner of 
Sind from 1887 to 1889, and there he 
did much to develop harbour works 
and railway communioations. He revived 
the idea of the Jomrao canal, which 
was completed in 1901, and ho set on foot 
the scheme for the construction of a line 
linking up Blarachi with the railway system 
of Rajputana, which was carried out by his 
successor. Sir Arthur Trevor. 

In Nov. 1890 Pritchard was promoted to 
he revenue member of the government of 
Bombay, and in 1891 was created E1.C.I.E. 
In the following year he took his seat on 
the viceroy’s legimative council as member 
for the public works department. During 
his tenure of ofiBoe he frequently found 
himself at variance with Lord Elgin, the 
viceroy, and with the majority of his col- 
leagues on questions of high policy. He 
disapproved of the ‘forward ’ policy, and 
he joined Sir Antoiw (afterwards Lord) 
MaoDonnell and Sir James Westland [q. v. 
Suppl. H] in protesting against the ex- 
pen^ture of blood and treasure on exp^i- 
tions to Waziriston, Swat, Chitral, and Tira. 
In 1896 his health showed signs of failure, 
and he resigned his seat on the council. 
Returning home, he settled in London, 
where he died on 23 Nov. 1903. He was 
buried at Norwood. 

He married in 1862 Emily Dorothea, 
daughter of Hamerton John Williams, by 
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whom he had issue two surviving sons and 
two daughters, both deceased. His young- 
est daughter, Ethel, married in 1898 Sir 
Steyning Edgerley, K.C.V.O., and died in 
1912. 

A memorial tablet to Pritchard was 
placed in the oiypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London. A portrait by Sir George Reid is 
at Karachi, ^d, India. 

[The Tunes, 23 Nov. 1903 j Times of India, 
29 Nov. 189G ; National Review, Jan. 1904, 
art. by H. M. Birdwood ; Ada Pritchard, 
Memoirs of Prof. Pritchard, 1897 ; C. E. 
Bnoklond, Dictionary of Indian Biography ; 
private i^ormation from his daughter, Mrs. 
Banken.] G. S. W. 

PRITCHETT, ROBERT TAYLOR 
(1828-1907), gmunaker and draughtsman, 
bom on 24 Feb. 1828, was son of Richard 
Ellis Pritchett, head of the firm of gun- 
makers at Enfield which supplied onus to 
the East India Company and to the board of 
ordnance. His motW was Ann Dumbleton. 
After leaving King’s College school Robert 
was brought up to his father's trade, and 
made himself thoroughly familiar with the 
details of the husueas. By 1852 he hod 
become intimate with William Ellis Metford 
[q. V.], ‘ the father of the modem rifle.’ 
The ‘ Mtchett buUet,’ with a hollow, un- 
plugged base, which he and Metford in- 
vent^ in 1853, brought him fame and an 
award of 10001. from the government on 
its adoption by the smoll-anns committee. 
As early as 1864 Pritchett was using his 
three-grooved rifle of hie own invention. 

The abolition of the East India Company 
in 1858 deprived Pritchett’s firm of its 
principal customer, and he sought other 
interests; but for some years he kept in 
touch with military rifle matters (partly 
through the Victoria Rifles, which corps 
he ioined at its foundation in 1853), and 
he lectured on gunlocks and rifles at the 
Working Men’s College and elsewhere. He 
interest^ himself in 1854 in the foundation 
of that college, of which Frederick Denison 
Maurice [q. v.] and Charles Kingsley [q. v.] 
were among the pioneers. Ho remained 
a liveryman of the Gunmakers’ Company 
till his death. 

Art meanwhile became one of Pritohett’s 
pursuits. He exhibited views of Belgium 
and Brittany at the Royal Academy as 
^ly as 1851 and 1862. He soon formed 
intimate friendships with John Leech 
[q. V.], Charles Keene [q. v.], and Birket 
Foster [q. V. Suppl. 1]. Through (Sir) John 
Tenniel he joined the staff of ‘ Pimoh,’ for 
which he exeented some 26 drawings be- 


tween 1863 and 1869. In 1865 he sketched 
in Skye and the Hebrides, and next year 
he executed 100 illustrations lor Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin. In 1868, after a visit 
to Holland, he received a commission for 
work from Messrs. Agnew, who showed 
a collection of his pictures in their galleries 
in 1869. One picture was purchased 
by Queen Victoria, and ho was soon 
employed on many water-oolour drawings 
of royal functions from ‘ Thanksgivmg 
Day’ in 1872 to Queen Victoria’s funeral 
in 1901. Meanwhile he returned to 
Holland, where he dined at Loo with King 
Leopold n. and came to know Josef Israels. 

1869 and 1871 he exhibited scenes at 
Sebeveningen at the Royal Academy, and 
in the latter year he published 'Brush 
Notes in Holland ’ and made numerous 
sketohes in Paris after the Commune. 
After a visit to Norway in 1874-5 he issued 
‘ Gamle Norge ’ (1878). In 1880 he oruised 
round the world with Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Lambert in their yacht the Wanderer, and 
illustrated their book on ‘ The Voyage of 
the Wanderer ' (1883). In 1883 and ISSS he 
joined as artist the toms of Thomas (after- 
wards Earl) and Lady Brassey in the Sun- 
beam yoobt, and many of his drawmgs 
appeared in Lady Brasaoy’s ‘ In the Trades, 
the Tropics and the Roaring Forties’ 
(1885) and ‘ The Last Voyage of tho Sun- 
beam ’ (1889). 

Pritchett also drew illustrations for 
‘Good Words’ in 1881 and 1882, and 
made drawings for H. R. Mills’s ' General 
Geography ’ (1888) and the 1800 edition of 
Charles Darwin’s ‘ Voyage of the Beagle.’ 
Exhibitions of his work were repeated 
in London between 1884 and 1890, and 
he lectured ou liis travels. He was an 
enthusiastic yaohtaman, and an expert on 
yachts and croft of all kinds. He illustrated 
the Badminton volumes on ‘Yachting’ 
(1804) and ‘ Sea Fishing ’ (1806), and wrote 
much of the text of the former. His ‘ Pen 
and Pencil Sketohes of SUpping and Croft 
all round the World ’ first appeared in 1899. 
A coUcctor of curios, he was an authority 
on ancient armom*, and issued in 1890 an 
illustrated aocount of his collection of pipes 
in ‘ SmoMana (Pipes of All Nations).’ 
He was more successful in blaok-and- 
white than in water-oolour ; his drawings 
of shipping are notewortlgr for technical 
accuracy. 

Pritchett, who was an ardent sportsman, 
a ^ood churchman, and a clever raconteur, 
resided for many years at The Sands, 
Swindon, and subsequently at Burghfield, 
Berkshire, where he died on 16 June 1907 ; 
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he was buried in the parish ohuiohyard. His 
•mfe, Louisa Kezia MoRae {d. 1899), whom 
he married on 22 Oct. 1867, his son Ellis (d, 
1905), and his daughter Marian predeceased 
him. With the exception of some netsukl, 
which he bequeathed to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, andsomesilver badges of the 
Ligue dea Gueux, which he left to the British 
Museum, most of his curios, together with 
some of his dmwings, were sold by auction 
by Messrs. Haslom & Son at Reading on 
30 and 31 Oct. 1907 ; some of his pipes were 
subsequently dispersed by sale in London. 
The Victoria and Albert Museum has 
magazine illustrations, landscapes, and other 
drawings by him. His portrait by Daniel 
Albert Wehrsohmidt was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1899. 

[Preface by H. G. W. lo catalogue of sale 
at Beading; M. H. Spiehnann’a History of 
Punch, 423, 620 (portrait), 621 ; Graves, Diet, 
of Artists and Roy. Acad. Exhibitors ; Brit. 
Mus. Oat. ; The Times, 20 Juno 1907 ; Enoycl. 
Brit. 11th edit. (s. v. Rifle) ; E. H. Kni^it, 
Diet, of Mechanics, i. 401-2 ; Engl. Cyal. iv. 
91 ; private information.] B. S. L. 

PROBERT, LEWIS (1841-1908), Welsh 
divine, third son of Evan and Mary Probert, 
was bom at Llanelly, Breconshire, on 
22 Sept. 1841. He became a congregational 
church member in 1860, at a time of revival, 
began to preach in 1862, and, after a short 
preparatory course under Henry Oliver 
at Pontypridd, entered Brecon College in 
1803. In July 1867 he was ordained to 
the congregational ministry at BodringaUt, 
in the Rhondda valley, where he was active 
in establishing new churches among a 
rapidly growing colliery population. Prom 
1872 to 1874 he was pastor of Pentre 
Ystrad, in this district; in Oct. 1874 
he moved to Fortmadoc, Carnarvon- 
shire, where he spent twelve years. In 
1886 he returned to Pentre; he soon 
gained considerable repute through his 
theobgical writi^s, and upon the death 
in 1806 of Evan Herber Evans [q. v. Suppl. 
I] was chosen to succeed him as principal 
of the congregational coBege at Bangor. 
That position he held until his death on 
29 Dec. 1908. In 1891 he received the 
degree of D.D. from Ohio University and 
was chairman of the Welsh Congregational 
Union for 1901. Ho was twice married: 
(1) in 1870 to Annie, daughter of Edward 
Watkins, of Blaina, Monmouthshire, who 
died in 1874 ; and (2) in 1886 to Martha, 
only daughter of Beniamin Probert of 
Builtb. 

In theology Probert had conservative 
views, but was highly esteemed for the 


breadth and solidity of his learning. Ho 
published the following : 1. A prize essay 
on the nonconformist ministry in Wales 
(Blaenau Festiniog. 1882). 2. A Welsh 
commentary upon Romans (WreAam, 
1890). 3. A companion volume upon 
Ephesians (Wrexham, 1892). 4. 'Ckist 
a’r Saith Eglwys ’ (Rev. i.-iii.) (Merthyr 
1894). 6. ‘North y Goruohaf,’ a treatise 
on the work of the Spirit (Wrexham, 1906). 

[Album Abarhonddu (1898) ; Congregational 
Year Book foi 1910, pp. 186-6 ; Rees and 
Thomas, Hanes yr Eglwysi Annibynol, ii. 351, 
iv. 286, 407, 477.] J. B. L. 

PROCTER, FRANCIS (1812-1905), 
divine, bom at Hackney on 21 June 1812, 
was only son of Francis Procter, a ware- 
houseman in Gracechnrch St., Manchester, 
by Mary his wife. The son was of dehcate 
health, and spent the early years of his life 
at Ncwland vicarage, Gloucesteialiire, undler 
the care of an uncle, Payler Rooter, who 
was vicar there. Ih 1825 he was sent to 
Shrewsbury school under Dr. Samuel 
Butler [q. v.], and thence passed in 1831 to 
St. Catharine’s College, (Cambridge, where 
another uncle. Dr. Joseph Procter, was 
Master. In 1836 he graduated B.A. as 
thirtieth wrangler and eleventh in the second 
class of the classical tripos. Li the following 
year he was ordained deacon in the diocese of 
Lincoln, and in 1838 priest in the diocese of 
Ely. He served curacies at Streatley, Bed- 
fomshire, from 1836 to 1840, and at l^msey 
from 1840 to_ 1842, when he gave up for the 
time parochial work in order to become 
fellow and assistant tutor of his college. 
In 1847 he left the university for the 
vicarage of Witton, Norfolk. There the rest 
of his long life was spent. After serving 
the oure for nearly sixty years, he died at 
Witton on 24 Aug. 1006, and was buried in 
the ohurohyard there. In 1848 he married 
Margaret, daughter of Thomas Meryon of 
Rye, Sussex, and had issue five sons and 
tlmee daughters. 

Procter was author of ‘ A History of the 
Book of Common Prayer, with a Rationale 
of its Offices,’ which was originally published 
in 1866. In many fresh editions Procter 
kept the work abreast of the liturmoal studies 
of the day. Further revised wifli Rooter’s 
oonourrenoe in 1001, it still remains in use. 
Later he projected on edition of the 'Sanua 
Breviary for which he transcribed the text 
of the ‘ (ireat Breviary ’ printed at Paris in 
1631. Procter published the first volume 
at Cambridge in 1879 with Christopher 
Wordsworth as joint-editor and with the co- 
operation of Henry Bradshaw, W. Chatter-. 
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ley Bishop, and others j the second volume 
followed in 1882, and the concluding one in 
1886. 

Procter’s liturgical work was careful and 
scholarly; his text-book followed the lines of 
sound exposition laid down by Wheatley and 
his followers, and his edition of the * Saruni 
Breviary’ was the most notable achievement 
of an era which was first developing the 
scientific study of medieval service-books. 
A portrait painted by an amateur is in the 
possession of his son. 

[Information from Miss Procter (daughter) ; 
Shrewsbury School Register ; Records of 
St. Catharine’s ([Joliege ; OrocMord’s Clerical 
Dunetory.] W. H. P. 

PROCTOR, ROBERT GEORGE COL- 
LIER (1868-1603), bibliographer, bom at 
Budleigh Salterton, Devonshire, on 13 May 
1868, nas only child of Robert Proctor 
(1821-1880) by his wife Anne Tate. The 
father, a good classical scholar, was crippled 
from boyhood by rheumatic fever. Proctor’s 
grandfather, Robert Proctor (1798-1875), 
who publisbed in 1826 ‘ A Narrative of a 
Journey across the Cordillera of the Andes 
and of a Residence in Lima and other Parts 
of Peru in 1823 and 1824,’ married Mary, 
sister of John Pame Collier [q. v.], who 
was thus the bibuoMapher’s grand-uncle. 
A sister of Proctors father (Maiiquita) 
was first wife of George Edmund Street 
[q. V.], the architect. 

Proctor, who in childhood developed a 
precocious love of study, went from a 
preparatory school at Reading to Marl- 
borough College at the age of ten. Owing 
to his father's death on 6 hlarch 1880, he 
stayed at Marlborough only a year. There- 
upon he and his mother, who was thence- 
forth his inseparable companion, settled 
at Bath. In January 1881 he entered 
Bath College, where his scholarly instincts 
rapidly matured. In 1886 he won an 
own classical scholarship at Corpus Ohrisa 
College, Oxford, and he matriculated at 
the university in October. His mother 
lived at Oxford during his academic course. 
He won a first class in classical modera- 
fions in Hilary term, 1888, and a second 
in the final classical school in Trinity term 
1890, when he graduated B.A. While an 
undergraduate Proctor engaged in anti- 
quarian research outside the curriculum of 
the schools. A visit to Greece stimulated 
bis archeeological predilections. Alrpn/iy as 
a schoolboy he hM coUeoted books, and at 
Oxford he spent much time in his college 
library. A love of bibliographical study 
developed, and a catalogue which he pre- 


ared of the Corpus incunabula and printed 
ooks up to 1600 gave promise pf unusual 
bibliographical aptitude. 

Ho remained at Oxford after taldng his 
degree in order to continue his study of 
early printed books. Between 23 Peb. 
1801 and Hopt. 1803 ho catalogued some 
3000 incunabula in tho Bodleian librae, 
in continuation of work begun by 
Gordon Duff, and he did similar work at 
New College and at Brascnosc. 

On 16 Oot. 1803 he competed successfully 
(after a first failure) for entry into the 
library of the British Museum, and he 
remained an assistant in the printed books 
department until his deatli. There he 
made indefatigable use of his opportunities 
and quicldy constituted himself a chief 
expert on early typography and biblio- 
graphy. He rearranged tho incunabula at 
the Museum and revised tho entries of 
tlicm in the catalogue, in wbioh he was also 
responsible for the heading ‘Liturgies.’ 
He soon sot himself to describe every fount 
of typo used in Europe up to 1620, and by 
way of preparation read through the whole 
of the British Museum catalogue. His 
reputation was finally established by his 
‘ Lidex of Eorly Printed Books from the 
Invention of Printing to the Yoar MD,’ 
which was issued in four parts in 1898, 
after four years’ toil. Ho then worked on 
a similar index for tho period 1601-20, but 
of four projected sections only one — ^tbe 
German — ^wos completed in his lifetime 
(1003). 

Proctor’s earliest contribution to biblio- 
graphical literature was an article on 
John van Docsborgh, the fifteonth-oentury 
printer of Antwerp, which appeared in ‘ The 
library’ in 1892 and was expanded into 
a monograph for tho Bibliographical 
Society in 1894. Proctor soon read many 
learned papers before that society, for 
whioh ho also prepared ‘ A Classified Index 
to the Serapeum’ (1897) and ‘The Printing 
of Greek in the Fifteenth Century ’ (1900). 
He likewise printed for private circula- 
tion three ‘ tmots on early printing,’ viz. 
‘ lists of the Founts of Type and Woodcut 
Devioea used by the Printers of the Southern 
Netherlands in tho Fifteenth Century ’ 
(1895) ; ' A Note on Abraham Frammolt of 
Basel, Printer’ (1896) ; and ‘ Additions to 
Campbefi’s “Aimalcs de la typographie 
nSerlandaise an XV siScle” ’ (1897). 

Proctor subsequently experimented in 
Greek printing, adapting a beautiful type 
from the sixteenth-century Spanish fount 
used in the New Testament of the Com- 
plutensian Polyglot Bible. With his new 
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type Proolor caused to be printed at the 
Ohiswiok Press an edition of iSIschylus's 
‘ Oresteia,’ ■rrhioh (Sir) Prederio Konyon 
completed for publication in 1904. In the 
same type there subsequently appeared^ 
Homer’s ’ Odyssey ’ (1009). 

Interest in the work of William Morris’s 
Kelmscott Press led to a personal ac- 
quaintance with Morris, with whose social- 
istic views Proctor was in sympathy. On 
.P. S. BUis’s death in 1901 Rootor became 
one of the trustees imder Morris’s will. 
Morris’s influence developed in Proctor an 
enthusiasm for Icelandic literature. His 
first rendering of an Icelandic saga, ‘A 
Tale of the Weapon Firthers,’ was printed 
privately in 1902 as a wedding gift for 
his friend Mr. Francis Jenkinson, librarian 
at Cambridge University. Ha subsequently 
published a version of the Laxdaila saga 

From boyhood Proctor was in the habit 
of making long walking tours, usually with 
his mother. The practice familiarised him 
not only with England and Scotland but 
with France, Switzerland, Belgium and 
Norway. On 29 Aug. 1003 he left London 
for a solitary walking tour in Tyrol. He 
reached the Tasohach hut in the Pitzthal 
on 6 Sept, and left to cross a glacier pass 
without a guide. Nothing more was heard 
of him. He doubtless perished in a crevasse. 
At the end of the month, when his dis- 
appearance was realised in England, the 
weather had broken and no search was 
possible. 

A memorial fund was formed for the 
purpose of issuing his scattered 'Biblio- 
graphical Essays,’ including his privately 
printed tracts. The coUection appeared 
in 1906, with a memoir by Mr. A. W. 
Pollard. The memorial fund also provided 
for the compilation and publication of the 
three remaining parts of Proctor’s ‘ Index 
of Early Printed Books from 1601 to 1620.' 

[Proctor’s Biblio^phioal Essays (with 
memoir by A. W. Pollard and reproduction of 
a photograph taken at Oxford), 190S ; Athe- 
nieum, 10 Oct. 1903 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; private 
information.] S. L. 

PROPERT, JOHN LUMSDEN (1834- 
1902), physician and art critio, bom on 
9 April 1834, was the son of John Propert 
(1792-1867), surgeon, by his wife Juhana 
Ross. His father founded in 1866 the Royal 
Medical Benevolent College, Epsom, of wmoh 
he was long treasurer. Propert was educated 
at Marlborough College (A^. 1843-I>ec. 
1847), and at King’s College Hospital. He 
obtained the diploma of the Royal College 


of Surgeons of England and the licence of 
the Society of Apothecaries in 1836, and 
in 1857 he graduated M.B. with honours 
in medicine at the University of London. 
He then joined his father in general practice 
in New Cavendish Street, London, and 
became highly successful. 

Propert was widely known in artistic 
circles as a good etcher and a connoisseur of 
art. His house, 112 Gloucester Place, Port- 
man Square, was filled with beautiful speci- 
mens of W^gwood, bronzes, and jewelled 
work. He was credited with being one of 
the first to revive the taste for miniature 
painting in England. His very fine collec- 
tion of miniatures was dispersed by sale 
in 1897. He published in 1887 ‘ A !^toiy 
of Miniature Art, Notes on Collectors and 
Collections,’ and oompiled in 1889, with in- 
troduction, the filnstrated catalogue of the 
exhibition of portrait miniatures at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club. 

Propert died at bis house in Gloucester 
Place on 7 March 1902, and ivaa buried 
at Brookwood cemetery. He married in 
1864 Mary Jessica, daughter of William 
Hughes of Worcester, and bad three sons 
and three daughters, of whom a son and 
three daughters survived him. 

[Lancet, 1902, vol. i. p. 782 ; the Brit. Med. 
Journal, 1902, vol. i. p. 689; Mailhorough 
CoU. Reg. i. p. 12 ; Connoieseur, 1902, iii. 48 
(portrait) ; private information.] D'A. P. 

PROUT, EBENEZER (1836-1909), 
musical composer, organist, and theorist, the 
son of a dissenting minister, was born at 
Candle, Northamptonshire, on 1 March 1835, 
He studied at London University, gradua- 
ting B.A. in 1864, and showing a gift for 
languages ; but music was his passion from 
an early period. After acting as sohool- 
master for some years he devoted himself 
to the musical profession, in ^ite of strong 
opposition from his father. Though he had 
some pianoforte lessons from Charles Ken- 
sington Salaman, he was atmost entirely 
self-taught. He acted as organist in non- 
oonfoimist chapels, and he contributed 
anthems to a volume (1672) for Hr. AUon’s 
chapel at Islington, where he officiated 
(1861-73). In 1862 he won the first prize 
in a competition for a new string quartet, 
instituted by tiie Society of British Musicians, 
and in 1866 their prize for a pianoforte 
quartet ; this work was oooasionally played 
for several deoades. A pianoforte quintet 
was still more sucoessful. From 1861 to 
1885 Prout was professor of the pianoforte 
at the Crystal Palace School of Art. 

In 1871 the ‘ Monthly Musioal Record ’ 
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was started by Augener and Co., and 
Front was appointed editor. He at onoe 
introduced a new element into musical 
criticism, which he made the prominent 
feature of his journal. He wrote detailed 
analyses of the less known works of Schubert, 
of Schumann’s symphonies, and some of 
the later music-^amas of Wagner, aU of 
which were practically unknown here. 
Front and his coadjutors, notably Dann- 
reuther, quickly widened the outlook of the 
musical pubho, and led the way for the 
introduction of Wagner’s operas. In 1875 
he was compelled to resign the editorship of 
the ‘Record,’ and after serving as musical 
critic of the ‘Academy,’ acted in a like 
capacity for the ‘Athenaeum ’ from 1879 to 
1889. 

Inspired, no doubt, by the performance 
of one of Handel’s organ concertos with 
the orchestral accompaniment (then a 
quasi-novelty) at the Handel Festival, in 
1871, Front composed an organ concerto in 
E minor for modem resources of solo and 
orchestra. Stainer performed it at a 
Crystal Falaoe concert with great success, 
and many ether performances were given 
elsewhere. Another imdeveloped resource, 
^e combination of pianoforte and har- 
monium, was next treated by Prout, who 
composed a duet-sonata in A major ; this 
also was long successful. Aftenrar^ he 
turned into the beaten tracks of English 
musical composition, and produced the 
cantatas ‘ Hereward ’ (1878), ‘ Alfred ’ 
(1882), ‘ Freedom ’ (1885), ‘ Queen Aim6e ’ 
(for female voices, 1885), ‘ Fsalm 100 ’ 
(1886), ‘The Red-Cross Knight’ (1887), 
‘Damon and Fhintias’ (for male voices, 
1889), as well as three symphonies for 
orchestra, and overtures, ‘ Twelfth Night ’ 
and ‘ Rokeby.’ A string quartet, a piano 
quartet, an organ concerto, and sonatas 
for piano, with flute (1882) and clarinet 
(1890), failed to obtain much recognition. 
Frout published many arrang^ents of 
classical pieces for the organ. Jh 1877 he 
contributed a valuable primer on instru- 
mentation to Novello’s series of music 
rimers. After being converted to a 
elief in Dr. Day’s theory of harmony, 
he began a series of text-books in 1889 
with ‘ Harmony, its Theory and Fraclioe,’ 
which reached a 24th edition. There 
followed ‘Counterpoint, Strict and Free’ 
(1890 ; 9th edit. 1910), ‘ Double Counter- 
point and Canon ’ (1891), ‘ Fugue ’ (1891), 
'Musical Form’ (1893), ‘Applied Forms’ 
(1895), and ‘ The Orehestra ’ (2 vols. 1897), 
besides volumes of illustrative exercises 
These, especially ‘ Fugue,’ became standard 


text-books. In later life Prout abandoned 
the ‘Day Theory,’ and in consequence 
largely re-wrote the book on harmony 
(Musical EmUd, October 1903). 

From 1876 to 1890 Prout was conductor of 
the Borough of Hockney Choral Association, 
performing many important works new and 
old. At we establishment of the National 
Training School for Music in 1876 he 
became professor of harmony, migrating 
in 1879 to the Royal Academy of Music, 
where he taught till his death ; he was also 
professor at the Guildhall School of Music 
in 1884. 

The repute of his text-books secured him 
the professorship of music at Dublin Univer- 
sity in succession to Sir Robert Prescott 
Stewart [q. v.] in 1894. The university 
g-anted him the honorary degree of Mus. 
Doc. Although he was non-resident in 
Dublin, ho fulfilled his duties as lecturer and 
examiner with zeal and ability. He was on 
active member of tho Incorporated Society 
of Musicians, and frequently lectured at 
-^e annual conferences. 

In his later years Front’s interest was 
mainly concentrated in Bach. Large scleo- 
tiona of airs from Handel’s operas and 
Bach’s cantatas, translated and edited by 
Front, appeared in 1905-9. A modernised 
edition of Handel’s ‘Messiah’ (1902) had 
little BUDeesB. 

He lived at 246 Richmond Road, Hack- 
ney, alw^ spending the summer vacation 
at Vik, Norway. He died suddenly at his 
house in Hackney on 6 Deo. 1909, and was 
buried at Abney Park cemetery. Prout 
married Julia West, daughter of a dissenting 
minister, and had a son, Louis B. Frout, 
who follows his father’s profession, and three 
daughters. His largo and valuable library 
was acquired by Trinity College, Dublin. 

His portrait, painted in 1904 by E. Bent 
Walker, at the cost of his pupils, was 
presented to the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians. 

[Interview in Musical Times, April 1869, 
with full details of early life ; obituaries in 
Musical Times, Musical Herald, Monthly 
Musical Record, Monthly Report of the 
Incorporated Society of Musicians, January 
1910 ; personal knowledge. See also for long 
oontroversy between Frout and Joseph Ben- 
nett, the musioal critic, over Robert Franz’s 
edition of Handel’s Messiah, Monthly Musical 
Record, April-July 1891 ; caricature in Musical 
Herald, June 1891, Fob. 1809 and Dec. 1902 ; 
Musical Times, 1891.] H. D. 

FRYNNE, GEORGE RUNDLB (1818- 
1903), hymn-writer, bom at West Looe, 
Cornwall, on 23 Aug. 1818, was younger son 
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in a family of eight obildren of John Allen 
Prynn (a form of the surname abandoned 
later by his son) by hia wife Susanna, 
daughter of John and Mary Rundle of Looe, 
Cornwall. The father, who claimed descent 
from William Prynne [q. v.] the puritan, 
was a native of Newlyn, Cornwall. 

After education first at a school kept by 
hia sister at Looe,then at the (private) Devon- 
port Classical and Mathematioal School, 
Prynne matriculated at St. John's Collage, 
Cambridge, in October 1836, but migrated 
to Catharine Hall (now St. Catharine"s Col- 
lege), graduating B.A. on 18 Jan. 1840 (M.Ai 
in 1861, and M.A. ad eundem at Oxford on 
30 May 1861 ). Ordained deacon on 10 Sept. 
1841, and priest on 26 Sept. 1842, he was 
licensed as curate first to the parish of 
Tywardreath in Cornwall, and on 18 Dec. 
1843 to St. Andrew’s, Clifton. At Clifton 
he first came in contact with Dr. Pusey [q.v.], 
whose views ho adopted and publicly de- 
fended, Wt he declined Pusey’s suggestion 
to join St. Saviour’s, Leeds, on account of 
an implied obligation of celibacy. On the 
nomination of the prime minister. Sir 
Robert Peel, he became vicar of the parish 
of Par, Cornwall, newly formed out of 
that of Tywardreath, from October 1846 
to August 1847, when he took by exchange 
the living of St. Levan and St. Sennen 
in the ‘ame county. Prom 16 Aug. 
1848 imtil his death ne was incumbent of 
the newly constituted parish of St. Peter’s, 
formerly Eldad Chapel, Plymouth. 

At Plymouth Pryune’s strenuous ad- 
vocacy of Anglican Catholicism on Pusey’s 
lines involved him in healed controversy. 
The confiict was largely fostered by John 
Hatchard, vicar of Plymouth. In 1860 
Prynne brought a charge of criminal libel 
against Isaac Latimer, editor, publisher, and 
proprietor of the ‘ Plymouth and Devonport 
Weekly Journal,’ for on article prompted 
by religious dlfierenoes whioh seemed to 
reflect on his moral ohoracter (24 Jan. 
1850). The trial took plaoe at Exeter, 
before Mr, Justice Coleridge, on 6 and? Aug. 
1860, and excited the bitterest feeling. 
The defendant alleged that the English 
Church Union was responsible for the pro- 
secution and was supplying the necessary 
funds. The jury found the defendant not 
guilty ( Western Times, Exeter, 10 Aug. 1850), 
and the heavy costs in whioh Prynne was 
mulcted gravely embarrassed him. In 1852 
Prynue’s support of PrisoiUa Lydia Sellou 
[q. V.] and her Devonport community of 
^ters of Mercy, together with his ad- 
vocacy of auricula comession and penanoe, 
provoked a pamphlet war with Rev. 


James Spurrell and the Rev. ATinlit' a ] 
Hobart Seymour. An inquiry by PhiUpotts, 
bishop of Epter, on 22 Sept. 1852, into alle- 
gations against Ptynne’s doctrine and prao- 
noe resulted in Pryme’s favour, but a riot 
took place when Dr. PhUlpotts held a 
confirmation at Prynno’s church next month. 
In 1860 Prynne ‘ conditionally ’ baptised 
Joseph Leyoester Lyne, ‘ Father l^atius ’ 
[q. V. Suppl. H], and employed him as 
unpaid curate. He joined the Socieiy of the 
Holy Cross in 1860 and the En^ish Church 
Union in 1862, becoming vice-president of tho 
lattor body in 1901. Meanwhile opposition 
diminished. His ohuroh was rebuilt and the 
new building oonseoiated in 1882 without 
disturbance. Although Prynne remained 
a traotarian to the end, he was chosen with 
Prebendary Sadler proctor in convocation 
for the clergy of the Exeter diocese from 
1885 to 1892, and despite their divergenoe 
of opinion he was on friendly terms with 
his diocesans, Temple and Bickersteth. 
Contrary to the views of many of hia party, 
he submitted to the Lambeth jud^ent 
(1889), which condemned the liturgical use 
of incense. 

Prynne died at his vicarage after a short 
ilinesB on 25 March 1903, and was buried at 
Plympton St. Mary, near Plymouth. He 
married on 17 April 1849 Emily (d. 1901), 
daughter of Admiral Sir Thomas Fellowes, 
and hod issue four sons and six daughters. 
The sons Edward A. Fellowes Prynne and 
George H. Fellowes Prynne were eonneoted 
as artist and orohitect lespeotively with 
the plan and adornment of their father’s 
ohiuch at Plymouth, and the Prynne 
memorial there, a mural painting, alle- 
gorically representing the (muroh Trium- 
phant, is by the son Edward. 

Of Piyime’s published works the most 
important was ‘The Eucharislio Manual,’ 
1865 (tenth and last edit. 1805); it was 
censui^ by the primate. Archbishop Long- 
ley [q. V.]. Ho was also author of ‘ Trufli 
and Reality of the Euoharistio Sacrifice’ 
(1894) and 'Devotional Ihstruotions on 
the Euoharistio Office ’ (1903). Other prose 
works consisted of sermons and doctrinal 
or controversial tracts. As a writer of 
hymns Prynne enjoyed oonsiderable. 
reputation. ‘ A Hymnal ’ compiled by him 
in 1875 contains his well-kuown ‘Jesu, 
meek and gentle,’ written in 1866, and 
some translalions of Latin hymns. He 
also took part in the revision of ‘ Hymns 
Anoieut and Modem,’ and published 'The 
Soldier’s Dying Visions, and other Poems 
and Hymns’ (1881) and ‘ Via Dolorosa’ in 
prose, on the Stations of the Cross (1901). 
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An oil painting by Ms son Edwasd 
prynne in 1885 and a ohalk drawing by 
TtOford about 1833 belong to members of 
the family. A lithograph from a photo- 
m»ph was published by Beynon & Co., 
Uhdtenham. 

[A. C. Kdway, Geoige Bundle Prynne, 190o : 
Miss Sellon and the Bisters of Metoy, and 
A Eejoinder to the Beply of the Superior . . . 
by James Spurrell, 1862; Nunneries, a lecture, 
by M. Hobart Seymour, 1852 ; Life of Pusey, 
by H. P. Liddon (ed. J. 0. Johnston, B. J. 
Wilson, and W. C. E. Newholt), iii. 195-6-0, 
369 (1893-97) ; Life of Father Ignatius, by 
Baroness de Bertouoh, 1004 ; private infor- 
mation.] E. S. H-n. 

PiroDICOMBE,MBS.AIJNEADALISA, 
writing under the pseudonym of Ai.iiEK' 
Badje (1836-1908), novelist, bom on 6 Got. 
1836 in Bridge Street, Newcastle-Enilyn, 
was the eldest child in the family of two 
sons and two daughters of Benjamin 
Evans, solicitor of that town, by his 
wife Letitia Grace, daughter of Thomas 
Morgan, surgeon of the same place. The 
father was a grandson of the Eev. David 
Davis (1745-1827) [q. v.] of Castdl Howel, 
and the mother a ^anddaughter of Danid 
Howlands (1713-1790) [o.v.] (J. T. Joims. 
QeiriaMr BywgrafydM, ii. 290). After 
attending a school at Carmarthen for a short 
time she was educated first (1849-51) at 
Cheltenham with the family of Henry Solly, 
Unitarian minister, and from 1851 till 1856 
(with her sister) at Soutbfidds, near 
Wimbledon. She learnt French and Italian 
and esceUed in music, though she was 
post forty when she learned the violin. 
At Chdtenham and Southfldds she saw 
many literary people, including Dickens 
and George Mot. The next sixteen years 
die sjpent mainly at home in Wales, where 
her colloquial knowledge of Wdsh was 
sufficient to gain her the intimaoy of the 
inhabitants, and she acquired a minute 
knowledge of botany. On 10 April 1872 she 
was mamed at Penbryn church Cardigan- 
shire, to Beynon Puddicombe, ford^ corre- 
spondent at Smith Payne’s Bank, Ixmdon. 
For eight years they lived at Elgin Villas, 
Addiscombe, near Croydon, where bbe. 
Puddicombe sufieied almost contmuous 
ill-health. They next resided at Wincluuora 
Bill, Middlesex. Her husband beoamo 
mentally affiioted in February 1900, and 
she removed with Mm to Bronmor, Traeth- 
saith, in the psiish of Penbryn, wMoh had 
^viously been their summer residence. 
Here be died on 29 May 1906, and here also 
she sucoumbed to cancer on 21 June 1908, 
being buried by the side of her husband 


in Penbryn ohurohyard. There was no 
issue of the marriage. 

From youth Miss Evans showed a faculty 
for story-telling, and the influence of the 
Sollra and their circle helped to develop 
her literary instincts. At homo a few sym- 
pathotio friends of like tastes joined her in 
bringing out a short-lived local periodical, 
‘Home SunsMne’ (printed at Newoastle- 
Emlyn). It was not however till 1894 
that she took seriously to writing fiction. 
At the National Eisteddfod held that year 
at Carnarvon she divided with another the 

S rize for a serial story dosoriptive of Welsh 
fe. Her story, ‘Ynysoer,’ dealing with 
the life of the fisMng population of an 
imaginary island off me Cardiganshire 
coast, was published serially in the ‘ North 
Woles Observer’ but was not issued in 
book form. By June 1806 she com- 
pleted a more ombitious work, wMoh 
after being rejected (under the title of 
‘Mlfanwy’) by six publisMng houses (see 
letter of Mr. A. M. BnnciiiES in Daily Nem, 
24 July 1908) was published by Messrs. 
HutoMnson & Co. in August 1807, under 
the (itle ‘ A Welsh Singer. By Allen Boine.’ 
Her pseudonym woe snggostod to her in a 
dream, like moat of her subsequent works 
‘ A Welsh Singer ’ is a simple love-story ; 
the oMof ohoracters aro peasants and sea- 
faring folk of tho primitive district around 
the n^ng village of Traothsoitli. Despite 
its oruditios it caught tho public oar. She 
dramatised the novel, but it was only acted 
for copyright purposos. Thonooforth Mre. 
Puddioombo turned out book after book 
' in rapid succossion. Her haste left her 
no opportunity of improving hor style or 
streui^ening her power of characterisa- 
tion, Wt she fully sustoinod her first popu- 
larity mainly owing to lior idealisation of 
Welsh life, to the prim, simple and even 
child-liko dialogue of obaraotora in suoh 
faulty English as the unoritioEil might 
assume CjnragansMre fishermen to speak, 
and also to the imaginative or romantic 
element wMch she mtroduoos into nearly 
all her stories. Hor later works (aU issued 
by the same publishers) wore: 1. ‘Tom 
Sails,’ 1898. 2. ‘ By Berwen Banlrs,’ 1899. 

3. ‘ Gaithowen,’ 1900. 4. ‘ A Welsh Witch,’ 
1002, 5. ‘ On the Wings of the Wind,’ 
1803. 6. ‘Hearts of Wales,’ 1906, an 

historical romance dealing with the period 
of Glendowor’s rehoUion (dramatised by 
Mr. and Mrs. Leon M. Leon). 7. ‘ Queen 
of the Bushes,’ 1903, embodying incidents 
of the Welsh revival of 1004-6. After her 
death there appeared : 8. ‘ Neither Store- 
house nor Born,’ 1908 ; published serially 
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in the ‘ Cardiff Times,’ 1906. 9. All m a 
Month,’ 1908, treating of her husband’s 
malady. 10. ‘ Where Billows Roll,’ 1909. 
11. ‘Under the Thatch,’ 1910, treating 
of her own disease. 

All her worla have bean re-issued at 
sixpence, and their total sales (outade 
America), it is stated, exceed two miUion 
copies. An ‘ Allen Baine Birthday Book ’ 
appeared in 1907. 

Mrs. Puddioombe wrote some short 
stories for magarines (cf. ‘Home, Sweet 
Home ’ in the ‘Quiver’ of June 1907), and 
translated into English verse Gciriog’s 
poem ‘Alun Mabon’ (Wales for 18^7, 
vol. iv.). 

[Information from hot brother, Mr. J. H. 
Evans, and from Mrs. Philip H. Wioksteed, 
Childrey, near Wantage (daughter of the Rev. 
Henry Solly) : South Wales Daily News and 
Western Mall, 23 June 1908 ; The Rev. 
H. El vet Itewis in the British Weekly for 25 
June 1908 ; Review of Reviews, Aug. 1905 ; 
probably the most reliable notice of her is 
a Wcbh one by her friend Mis. E. Jones, 
of QeUifaliareu, in Yr Ymoiynydd for Sept. 
1908. For a onticism of her work from a 
Welsh point of view, see Mr. Ernest Rhys in 
Manchester Guardian, 24 and 27 Juno 1008, 
and Mr. Beriah Evans in 'Wales, May 1911, i 
p. 36.] D. Lt. T. 

PULLEN, HENRY WILLIAM (1836- 
1903), pamphleteer and miscellaneous 
writer, bom at Little Gidding, Hunting- 
donshire on 29 Feb. 1836, was elder son of 
the four children of William Pullen, rector 
of Little Gidding, ^ his wife Amelia, 
^ughter of Henry Wright. 'From Feb. 
1845 to Christmas 1848 Henry was at 
the then newly opened Marlborough Col- 
lege under its first headmaster, l^tthew 
Wilkinson. In 1848 his father, who owing 
to failini health had then removed with 
his famuy to Babbacombe, Devonshire, 
caused to he pubUshed a volume of 
verses and rhymes by the boy, called 
‘Affection’s Offering.’ After an interval 
Pullen proceeded to Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1859, 
proceeding M.A. in 1862. In 1859 ho was 
ordained deacon on appointment to an 
assistant-mastership at Brodfield College, 
and became priest next year. Deeply inter- 
ested in music, he was elected vicar-cnoral of 
York minster in 1862, and was transferred 
in 1863 to a similar post at Salisbury 
cathedral. At Salisbury he passed the 
next twelve years of bis life, and did there 
his chief literary work. Several pamphlets 
(1869-72) on reform of cathedral organisa- 
tion and clerical unbelief bore witness to 
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his pugnacious and somewhat unpractical 
temper. 

Near the end of 1870, a month after 
the investment of Paris by the Germans, 
Pullen leapt into fame with a pamphlet 
‘The Fight at Dame Europa’s School.’ 
Here he effectively presented the European 
situation under a parable which all could 
understand, however they might differ 
from its moral. John, the head of the 
school, refuses to separate Louis and 
William, though he sees that Louis is 
beaten and that the prolongation of the 
fight is mere cruelty. John is reproacW 
by Dame Europa for cowardioe— is told 
that he has grown ‘ a sloven and a screw,’ 
and is threatened with loss of his position. 

The success of this squib is almost un- 
exampled. The first edition of 600 copies 
was printed at Salisbury on 21 Oct. Twenty- 
nine thousand copies hod been issued % 
1 Feb. 1871. The Salisbury resources then 
becoming overstrained, Messrs. Spottis- 
woode of London printed 60,000 copies 
(1-9 Fob.). The 192nd thousand appeared 
on 18 April. The 193rd and final thousand 
was printed in April 1874. The pamphlet 
was translated into French, German, 
Italian, Danish, Dutch, Frisian, Swedish, 
Portuguese and Jersey-French. A drama- 
tised version by George T. Ferneyhough 
was acted on 17 March 1871 by amateurs 
at Derby, in aid of a fund for French 
sufferers. ‘ The Fight,’ which brought 
Pullen 30002., evoked a host of replies, of 
which ‘ John Justified ’ is perhaps the 
most effective. In 1872 Pullen renewed 
his onslaught on Gladstone’s administration 
in ' The Radical Member,’ but neither then 
nor in ‘ Dr. Bull’s Academy ’ (1886) did he 
repeat his success. 

In 1875 Pullen retired from Saffshuiy. 
During 1876-6 he served in Sir George Nares’s 
arctio expedition as chaplain on me Alert, 
receiving on his return the Arctic medal. 
Thenceforth for twelve years he travelled 
widely on the Continent, making Perugia 
his headquarters. The publisher John 
Murray, to whom he bad sent useful notes 
of travd, appointed him editor of the well- 
known ‘ Handbooks.’ An admirable linguist 
in five or six languages, he successively 
revised nearly the whole of the series, 
beginning with North Germany. 

Be-settling in Elogland in 1898, Pullen 
held successively the curacy of Bookbeoie, 
Devon (1898-0) and several locnm-tenencies. 
In May 1003 be became rector of Tho^ 
Mandeville, Northamptonshire, but «fied 
unmarried in a nursing-home at Birming- 
ham seven months latw, on 16 Dec. 1903. 
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He is buried at Birdingbury, Warwickshire. 
There is a brass tablet to his memory 
on the chancel wall’at Thojjie Mandeville. 

Pollen’s pen was busied with controversy 
til) near the end. In some stories of school 
life, ‘ Tom Pippin’s Wedding ’ (1871), ‘ The 
Ground Ash’ ( 1874 ), and ‘PuerisKoverentia 
(1892), he attacked defects in the country’s 
educational system. Pullen also published 
apart from pamphlets : 1. ' Our Choral 
Services,’ 1865. 2. ‘ The Psalms and Can- 
ticles Pointed for Chanting,’ 1867. 3. ‘The 
House that Baby built,’ 1874. 4. ‘ Clerical 
Errors,’ 1874. 6. ‘ A Handbook of Ancient 


Homan Marbles,’ 1894. 0. ‘Venus and 

' Cupid,’ 1896. Many of his books were pub- 
I lished at his own expense and he lost 
heavily by them. 

[The Rev. W. Pullen’s preface to Aflfeotion’s 
OSermg, 1848 ; The Fight at Dame Europa’s 
School and the literature connected with it, 
I by F. Madon, 1882 ; Narrative of a Voyage 
to the Polar Sea, by Sir George Nares, 1878 ; 
I Tlie Times, 18 Deo. 1903 ; and private 
' information.) H. C. M. 

I PYNE, Mbs. LOTHSA FANNY BODDA 
(1832-1604), vocalist. [See Bodda Pyitii.] 
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QUAHRIBR, WILLIAM (1829-1903), 
founder of the ' Orphan Homes of Scotland,’ 
the only sou, and the second of three 
children, of a ship carpenter, was born in 
Greenock on 29 Sept. 1829. When the boy 
was only a few years old his father died of 
cholera at Quebec, and shortly afterwards 
the mother removed with her children to 
Glasgow, where she maintained herself by 
fine sewing, the boy and the elder sister 
assisting her. At the age of seven Quarrier 
entered a pin factory, where, for ten hours a 
day in working a hand machine, he received 
a shilling a week. In a few months, how- 
ever, he was apprenticed to a boot and shoe 
maker, becommg a journeyman at the age 
of twelve. About his sixteenth year he 
obtained work in a shop in Argyle St., 
Glasgow, owned hv a hfrs. Hunter, who 
induced him, for the first time, to attend 
church, and not long afterwards he was 
appointed church ofBcer. At the age of 
twenty he started a hootshop, and seven 
years afterwards, on 2 Dec. 1866, he married 
Isabella, daughter of Mrs. Hunter. Busi- 
ness prospered with him and he soon had 
three shops ; but his early life of hard- 
ship made him resolve to devote' his profits 
towards the assistance of the cMldren 
of the streets. In 1864 the distress of a 
boy whose stock of matches had been 
stolen from him led Quarrier, with the help 
of several others, to found the shoeblatm 
br^ade. This was followed by a newB 
brigade and a parcels brigade, with head- 
quarters for the three brigades in the 
Trongate, called the Industrial Brigade 
Home I but, from various causes, the 
brigades were not so successful as he antioi- 
pated, and in 1871 he turned his attention 
to the formation of an orphan home, which 
was opened in November in Renfrew Lane. 


In the same year a home lor girls was 
opened in Renfleld Street. From these 
homes a number of children were, through 
a lady’s emigration scheme, sent each year 
to Canada, where there were receiving 
homes with faoihties forgetting the children 
placed in private fomiucs. In 1872 the 
home for boys was removed to CcsEnock 
House, standing within its own grounds in 
the suburb of Govan, and shortly after- 
wards Elm Park, Govan Road, was rented 
for a girls’ homo. About the same time, a 
night refuge was established at Dovehill, 
with a mission hall attached to it. This 
was superseded in 1870 by a city orphan 
home, erected at a cost of 10,0002., the 
building, which apart from the site cost 
70002., being the gift of two ladies. There 
about 100 children are resident, the boys 
being at work at difCercnt trades in the city, 
and the girls being trained in home duties ; 
the building also includes a hall for 
mission work. In 1870 a form of forty 
acres near Bridge of Weir was purchased, 
whore three separate cottages, or rather 
villas, and a central building, were opened 
in 1878, as the * Orphan Homos of Scotland.’ 
The homes, the gifts chiefly of individual 
friends, and erected at an average cost of 
about 16002., each provide accommodation 
for aboiit thirty children, who are under the 
care of a ‘ father ’ and ‘ mother.’ The homes 
now number over fifty; and the village 
also includes a church — ^protestant unde- 
nominational — a school, a trauiing-ship 
on land, a poultry form, extensive kitchen 
gardens, stores, bakehouses, etc. On addi- 
tional g^round the first of four consumptive 
sanatoriums was opened in September 
1896; and there are now also homes for 
epUeptios. The annual expenditure of the 
orphan homes, amounting to about 40,0002., 
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is met by subBoriptions wbicb. are not 
directly soUcited. 

Quarrier died on 16 Oct. 1903 and Mrs. 
Quarrier on 22 June 1904. They -were buried 
in the cemetery of the ' Orphan Homes.’ 
They left a son and three daughters. The 
institution is now managed by the family 
with the counsel and help of inilnential 
trustees. 

[John Clunie’s William Quarrier, the 
Orphans’ Friend ; J. Urquhart, Life-Story of 
WiWm Quarrier, 1900 ; The Yearly Narrative 
of Facts ; information from Quarrier’s 
daughter, Mrs, Bruges,] T. F. H. 

QUILTEE, HAERY (1861-1907), art 
critic, was the youngest of three sons of 
WUliam Quilter (1808-1888), first president 
of the Institute of Accountants, and a 
well-known collector of ■water-colour draw- 
ings by British artists. Quilter’s grand- 
father was a Suffolk farmer. His mother, 
his father’s first wife, was Elizabeth 
Harriet, daughter of Thomas Cuthbert. 
His eldest brother, William Cuthbert, is 
noticed below. Bom at Lower Norwood on 
24 Jan. 1861, Horry was educated privately, 
and entered Trinity College, Cambridge, 
at Michaelmas 1870; he graduated B.A. 
in 1874 and proceeded M.A. in 1877. At 
Cambridge he played billiards and racquets, 
and read metaphysics, scraping throng the 
moral sciences tripos of 1873 in the third 
class. He was intended for a business 
career, but on leaving the university 
travelled abroad, and devoted some time 
to desultory art study in Italy. He had 
entered birnaelf as a student of the Inner 
Temple on 3 May 1872, and on returning to 
England he spent six months in stud^g for 
the bar, chiefly -with Mr. (now Lord Justice) 
John Metcher Moulton ; he also attended 
the Slade school of art at University College 
and the Middlesex Hospital. He was 
called to the bar on 18 Nov. 1878. An attack 
of confluent small-pox injured Ms health, 
and the possession of a competence and a 
restless temperament disabled bim from oon- 
oentrating Ms energies. From 1876 to 1887 
he was busily occupied as an art critic and 
journalist, 'writing oMefly for the ‘ S]^eo- 
tator.’ La 1880-1 he was also for a tune 
art critic for ‘ The Times ’ in succession to 
Tom Taylor, and in that oapaoity roused 
the anger of J. M. WHstler [q.v. Suppl. IL] 
by Ms frank criticism of the artistes Yene- 
tian etchings (of. The Qentk Art of Making 
JBlnemies, p. 104). He also angered Whistler 
by Ms * vandalism ’ in re-decorating 
T^iatler’s WMte House, Chelaea, which 
he purchased for 27001. on 18 Sept. 1879 


and_ occupied till 1888 (PEirsEii, Life of 
Whistler, i. 268). Whistler’s antipathy to 
critics was concentrated upon Quilter, to 
whom he always referred as ‘ ’Arry ’ and 
whom he lashed unsparingly until his 
death (cf. ibid. i. 287-8 ; and Qdh/ceb’s 
‘Memory and a Criticism’ of TOistler in 
Chambers’s Journal, 1903, reprinted in 
Opinions, pp. 134-151). 

Besides -writing on art Quilter w'as a 
collector and a practising artist. His 
work was regularly hung at the Institute 
of Faintera in Oil Colours from 1884 to 
1803. Between 1870 and 1887 he fre- 
quently leotured on art and literature in 
London and the provinces. In 1886 he 
studied landscape painting at Yon Hove’s 
studio at Bruges, and in 1886 was an un- 
successful candidate for the Slade professor- 
ship at Cambridge in succession to (Sir) 
Sidney Colvin (Gentle Art, pp. 118 e< seq.). 
In January 1888, ‘ tired of being edited,’ 
he started, without editorial experience, 
an ambitious periodical, the ‘Universal 
Review,’ of which the first n'umber was 
published on 16 May 1888, and was heralded 
ulth a whole page advertisement in ' The 
Times ’ ; it was elaborately illustrated, 
and contained articles by leading authorities 
in England and France (George Meredith 
contributed in 1889 Ms ‘Jump to Glory 
Jane’). Its initial success was great, but the 
scheme failed pecuniarily and was aban- 
doned with the issue for December 1890. 
He exMbited Ms paintings at the Dudley 
Gallery in January 1894, and a collection of 
his works in oils, sketches in wax, water- 
colours on vellum, cMefiy of Cornish scenes, 
was shown at the New Dudley Gallery in 
February 1908. From 1894 to 1896 he con- 
ducted boarding schools at Mitcham and 
Liverpool on a ‘ rational ’ system wMch he 
hod himself formulated, and on wMoh he 
wrote on article, ‘ In the Days of her Youth,’ 
in the ‘Nineteenth Century’ (June 1896), 
In 1002, after two years’ continuous 
labour, he published ‘What’s What,’ an 
entertaining miscellany of information (with 
photograph and reproductions of two of his 
pictures) ; of the 1182 pages he wrote about 
a third, contoming 360,000 words. 

Until the end he occupied himself 
■with periodical -writmg, traveUing, and 
collecting works of art. He died at 42 
Queen’s Gate Gardens on 10 July 1907, 
and was buried at Norwood. Most of 
Ms coUections were sold at Christie’s in 
April 1006, and fetched over 14,0001. 
He married in 1800 Mary Constance Hall, 
who survived him with two sons and fom* 
daughters. 

l2 
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Quitter’s separate publications include: 
1 . A thin volume of light verse, ‘ Idle Hours,’ 
by ‘ Shingawn ’ (a name taken from a sen- 
sational story in the London Journal of 
the time), 1872. 2. ‘ Giotto,’ 1880 j new 
edit. 1881. 3. ‘ The Academy : Notice of 
Pictures exhibited at the K.A. 1872-82,’ 
1883. 4. ‘Sententiffi Artis: Pirst Prin- 
ciples of Art.’ 1886. 5. ‘Preferences in 
Art, Life, and Literature,’ 1892._ 6. 

‘ Opinions on Men, Women and Things,’ 
1909 (a collection of periodical essays 
made by his widow). He edited an edition 
of Meredith’s ‘ Jump to Glory Jane ’ (1892), 
and illustrated one of Browning’s ‘Pied 
Piper of Hamelin’ (1898). 

[Quiltei’s Opinions, 1909 ; Who’s Who, 
1900; The Times, 13 July 1907; Morning Post, 
12 July 1907; Mis. C. W. Earle, Memoirs 
and Memories, 1911, pp. 291-S ; information 
kindly supplied by Mrs. Harry Quilter (now 
Mrs. MacNalty] and his sister, Mrs. S. E. 
Muter.] W. R. 

QHILTEE, Sir WILLIAM OUTHBERT. 
first baronet (1841-1911), art collector and 
politician, bom in I/mdon on 29 Jan. 
1841, eldest brother of Harry Quilter 
[q. V. SuppL m, was educated privately. 
AJter five years (1868-63) in his father’s 
business he started on his own account 
irith a partner as a stockbroker, and 
eventually founded the firm of Quilter, 
Balfour & Co. in 1886. He was one of the 
founders of the National Telephone Co. 
(registered on 10 March 1881), and was a 
director and largo shareholder till his death. 
In 1883 he bought the Bawdsey estate near 
Felixstowe, extending to about 9000 acres, 
and spent large sums on sea defences, 
a spacious manor house, and an alpine 
garden (see Oardeners' Ghronicle, 12 Deo. 
1908). He showed enterprise os an agri- 
culturist, particularly as a cattle-breeder 
(see The Tirnee, 20 Nov. 1911), A keen 
yachtsman, he owned at various times 
several well-known boats, and was vice- 
commodore of the Royal Harwich Yaohl 
Club (1876-1909). Quilter was elected as 
a liberal for the Sndbupr division of Suffolk 
in Deo. 1886. Declining to accept Glad- 


stone’s home rule policy, he was re-elected 
unopposed as a liberal unionist in July 
1886 and continued to represent the same 
constituency in parliament until the 
dissolution of Dec. 1906. Being returned 
after a contest in 1892, and unopposed 
in 1896 and 1900, he was defeated by 
136 votes in Jan. 1906. He rarely spoke 
in the house. Ho was created a baronet 
on 13 Sept. 1897 ; and was a J.P. and D.L. 
for Suffolk, and an alderman of the West 
Suffolk county council. Inheriting his 
father’s taste for pictures, he formed a 
collection on different lines, confining 
himself to no one period or school. He was 
generous in loans to public exhibitions. 
Nearly the whole of his collection was 
displayed at Lawrie’s Galleries, 169 Bond 
Street, in Nov. 1902, in aid of King Edward’s 
Hospital Fmid (of. description by F. G. 
Stephens in Magazine of Art, vols. 20 and 
21, privately reprinted with numerous filus- 
tratious). Ue presented Sir Hubert von 
Herkomer’s portrait of Spencer Compton 
Cavendish, eighth duke of Devonshire fq. v. 
Suppl. II], to the National Portrait Gallery 
in 1909 (The Times, 21 July 1909). The 
collection of his pictures at his London 
house, 28 South Street, Park Lone (120 
tots), realised 87,780Z. at Christie’s on 9 July 
1909 (The Times, 10 July 1909 5 Oonnoisamr, 
July 1906 ; Catalogue BaisoimS of the col- 
lection, by M. W. Bbookwhll and W. 
RoBEETS,privately priuted,100 copies, 1609). 

He died suddenly at Bawdsey on 18 Nov. 
1911, and was buried in the parish church- 
yard. His estate was valued at l,220,039f., 
with net personalty 1,036.9741. (The Times, 
16 Jan. 1912). He married on 7 1867 

Mary Ann, daughter of John Wheetoy 
Bevington of Brighton. She survived him 
with five sons and two daughters. 

His portrait by Sir Hubert von Herkomer 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1890 ; a oarioaturo by ‘ Lib ' (Prosperi) 
appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ on 9 Feb. 1889, 

[The Times, 20 Nov. 1911 ; Burke’s Peerage, 
1611 ; Who’s Who, 1009 ; personal knowledge; 
information kindly supplied by Mr. A. J. 
Grout, Sir Outhbert’s private secretary.] 

W.E. 
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eadoliffe-oeocker, henry 

(1845-1909), denualologisi, bom at Brighton 
on 6 Maioh 1846, was son. of Henry Rad- 
cliffe Crocker. After attending a jirivate 
school at Brighton, he was thrown on 
his own resources at the age of sixteen, 
and went as apprentice and assistant 
to a doctor at Silverdale, StafFordshire. 
Studying by himself amid the duties 
of his apprenticeship, he passed the 
matriculation and preliminary scientific 
examination for the M.B. London degree, 
and in 1870 entered University CoEege 
Hospital medical school, eking out ms 
narrow means by noting as dispenser to a 
doctor in Sloane Street. In 1873 he passed 
M.R.C.S., and next year L.R.O.P. In his 
later London University examinations he 
gained the gold medal in materia medica 
(1872) and the university scholarship and 
gold modal in forensic medicine, besides 
taUng honours in medicine and obstetric 
medicine (1874). At the hospital he won 
the FeUowes gold medal in clinical medi- 
cine (1872). m 1874 ho g'aduated B.S. 
(London) and next year M.D. 

Meanwhile he was a resident obstetric 
physician and physician’s assistant at Uni- 
versity College Hospital; ohnioal assistant 
at the Hospital for Consumption and 
Diseases of the Chest, Brompton; and 
resident medical officer at Charing Gross 
Hospital (for six months), hi 1876 he was 
appointed resident medical officer in Univer- 
sity College Hospital, and next year assistant 
medical officer to the skin department, in 
succession to (Sir) John Tweedy. 

In 1878 he was appointed assistant 
physician and pathologist to the East 
London Hospital for Ghildien at Shadweh, 
and in 1884 honorary physician. He 
remained on the staff of the hospital until 
1893. He becamo a member of the Royal 
CoUege of Physicians in 1877, and a fellow 
in 1887, and he served on the council 
(1906-8). He was a member of the court 
of examiners of the Society of Apothecaries 
for many ^eors (1880-8 and 1888-96). 

Meanwlme RadclLffo-Crooker was speci- 
alising in diseases of the skin under the 
influence of William Tilbury Fox [q. v.], 
whom in 1879 he succeeded as physician 
and dermatologist at the University College 
HospitaL He was an original member of 
the Dermatological Society of London (1882 ; 
treasurer, 1900-6), and of the Dermatological 


Society of Great Britain and Ireland (1894; 
president, 1899). When these societies amal- 
gamated with other London societies to 
form the Royal Society of Mediomo (1907), 
he was first president of the dermatologi- 
cal section (1907-8). Ho also was presi- 
dent of his section at the annual meeting 
of the British Medical Association in Inndon 
(1906). He was an honorary member of 
the American Dermatological Sooiety, of 
the Wiener Dermatologisohe Gesellschaft, 
and of tho Society Italiana di Dermatologia 
e Sifilografia, and corresponding member 
of the Soci4t4 Frani;aisB de Dermatologie, 
and of the Berliner Dermatologisohe 
Gesellschaft; and he deUvered the Lett- 
Bomian lectures on inflammations of the 
skin before the Medical Society of London 
(1003). 

Ho was a prominent and active member 
of the British Medical Association, serving 
on the council from 1890 to 1904, and as 
treasurer from 1906 to 1907, and being a 
good business man he was chiefly instru- 
mental in bringing about, whilst treasurer, 
the rebuilding and enlargement of the 
headquarters of the association in the 
Strand, and in making important changes 
in the business conduct of ‘The British 
Medical Jornnal,’ the journal of the 
association. 

During his later years ill-health inter- 
rupted 1^ public work. He died suddenly 
from heart failure whilst on a holiday at 
Engelberg, Switzerland, on 22 Aug. 1900, 
and was buried there. He married in 1880 
Constance Mary, only daughter of Edward 
Fussell of Brighton, physician to the Sussex 
County Hospital, who survived him. There 
were no children. 

From 1898 he had a country residence 
at Bourne End, Buckinghamshire. His 
extensive library, consistmg of dermatolo- 
gical works in English, French, German, 
and Italian, was given by Mrs. Eadclifie- 
(hooker to the medical school of University 
College, together with 16002. in 1912 to found 
a dermatological travelling soholorahip. 

Radchfle-Crocker’s high position as a 
dermatologist was due to his general know- 
ledge of medieme, his partiemar skill as a 
clinician, and Ms power of expressing him- 
self in his writings clearly and attractively. 
He always was emphatic in insisting on the 
importance of treating the general condition 
or diathesis which might be the predis- 
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posing cause of a skin affection, as well as 
treating directly the local condition itself. 
He was always among the first to test the 
value of new remedies and means of treat- 
ment. He was a distinguished, leprologist, 
and his papers on rare skin diseases were 
most iUuminating. 

Badoliffe-Croclmr’s chief work, which held 
standard rank in the medical Uterature of 
the world, was ‘ Diseases of the Skin : their 
Description, Pathology,Diagnosi8 and Treat- 
ment ’ (1888), with a companion volume of 
‘ The Atlas of Diseases of the Skin,’ issued in 
bi-monthly parts (1803-6 ; 2 vols. fol. 1806). 
A second edition of the treatise in 1893, 
which greatly improved on the first, was re- 
cognised as the most comprehensive manual 
of dermatology then published in England. 
In the third edition (2 vols. 1903), in which 
he was helped by Dr. George Pemet, 16,000 
cases of skin diseases were analysed and 
classified, and more plates of the mioro- 
scopical anatomy of the diseases were 
inemded. The ‘ Atlas ’ forms a complete 
and systematic pictorial guide to derma- 
tology, each disease being represented by 
coloured plates of actual cases, which 
were accompanied by a short and clear 
descriptive text. 

Badcliffe-Crooker wrote on psoriasis and 
drug eruptions in Quain’s ‘Dictionary of 
Memoine ’ (new edit. 1894) ; on leprosy, 
purpiua, gnineaworm, erythema, ichthyosis 
&:o., in Heath’s ‘ Dictionary of Surgery ’ 
(1886) : on psoriasis and other squamous 
eruptions, and phlegmonous and ulcerative 
eruptions in ‘ Twentieth Century Medicine ’ 
(1896) 3 on diseases of the hair in Clifford 
Allbutt’s ‘System of Medicine’ (voL viii. 
1899). He was a regular contributor to the 
‘ Lancet,’ writing reviews and notices of 
contemporary dermatological work. 

(Information from Mrs. Radcliffe-Crookor 
(iridow) 3 Lancet, 4 Sept. 1909 5 Brit. Mod. 
Journal, 11 Sept. 1909 ; Index Cat. Surgeon- 
General’s Office Washington.] E. M. B. 

BAE, WILLIAM ERASER (1836-1905) 
author, bom in Edinburgh on 3 March 
1835, was elder son of George Rae and 
his wife, Catherine Eraser, both of Edin 
burgh. A younger brothw, George Roe, 
settled early in Toronto, Canada, and be- 
came a successful lawyer there. 

After education at Moffat Academy and 
at Heidelberg, where he became an excellent 
German scholar, Rae entered linooln’B Inn 
as a student on 2 Nov. 1867, and on 30 
April 1861 was called to the bar. But he 
soon abandoned pursuit of the law for the 
career of a journalist. He edited for a 


time about 1860 the periodical called the 
' Reader,’ and early joined the staff of the 
‘ Daily News ’ as a special correspondent 
in Canada and the United States. With 
the liberal views of the paper he was in 
complete sympathy. On his newspaper 
articles ho based the volume ‘Westward 
by Rail ’ (1870 ; 3rd edit. 1874), which had a 
sequel in ‘Oolumbia and Oanada; Notes on 
the Great Ropublio and the New Dominion ’ 
(1877). There Bubse(iu 6 ntly appeared 
‘ Newfoundland to Monitoba ’ (1881 5 with 
maps) and ‘ Eaots about Manitoba ’ (1382), 
which reprinted articles from ‘ Tho Times.’ 

Afterwards throat trouble led Rae to 
spend much time at Austrian health 
resorts, oonoerning which he oontributed 
a series of artioles to ‘ The Times.’ l^ese 
reappeared as ‘Austrian Health Resorts, 
and the Ritter Waters of Hungary ’ (1888 ; 
2nd edit. 1880). In ‘The Business of 
Travel’ (1891) he described tho methods 
of Thomas Cook & Son, Hie travel agents,- 
and a visit to Egypt produced next year 
‘Egypt to-days the Eirst to thoT^Jid 
Khedive.’ 

Rae meanwhile made much suooess as 
the translator of Edmond About’ s ‘ Hand- 
book of Social Economy ’ (1872 ; 2nd edit. 
1885) and Taine’s ‘Notes on England’ 
(1873 3 8 th edit. 1886). But his interests 
were soon largely absorbed by Engli^ 
political history of tho eighteenth century. 
In 1874 he brought out a political study 
entitled ‘Wilkes, Sheridan, and Eox: or 
the Opposition under George III,’ whioh 
eohoed the style of Macaulay and showed 
some historical insight. Eurther study of 
the period induced him to tackle the ques- 
tion of the identity of ‘Junius,’ and he wrote 
constantly on the snbjeot in the ‘Athe- 
neeum ’ between 11 Aug. 1888 and 6 May 
1899 and occasionally later. He justified 
with new research the traditional refusal 
of that journal, for whioh Charles Went- 
worth Dilke [q. v. Sjippl. II] was responsible, 
to identify Junius with Sir Philip Eranois. 
He believed himself to be on the road 
to the true solution, but his published 
results were only negative. Roc also mode 
a careful inquiry into the career of Sheridan. 
With the aid of Lord Duilcrin and other 
living representatives he ooUeoted muoh 
unpublished material and sought to thieve 
Sheridan’s memory of discredit. His 
labour resulted in ‘ Sheridan, a Biography ’ 
(2 vols. 1896, with introduotiou by the 
Marquess of Dufferin and Ava). Rae suc- 
ceeded in proving the falsity of many 
rumours, but failed in his purpose of 
whitewashing his hero. In 1902 he pub- 
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liahed from the original MSS. ‘Sheridan’s was a work entitled ‘Innocence’ in 1854. 
Plays, now printed as he wrote them,’ as No further work was shown at the Academy 
well as ‘ A Journey to Bath,’ an unpublished till 1878, when he exMbited a marble bust 
comedy by Sheridan’s mother. of Admiral Rous, which he executed for the 

Rae also made some halting incursions Jockey Club, Newmarket. He afterwards 
into fiction of the three-volume pattern, exhibited inlermittently till 1895, among 
His ‘lEss Bayle’s Romance’ (1887) was other works being bu.sts of Cardinal 
followed by ‘ A Modem Brigand ’ (1888), Manning (1879), Cardinal Newman (1881), 
‘ Maygrove ’ (1890), and ‘ An American Lord John Manners, afterwards seventh 
Duchess ’ (1891). Duke of Rutland (1884), and the duchess 

In his last years he reviewed much for the of Rutland (1896). Raggi died at the 
‘Athenffium,’ whose editor, Norman MacColl Mount, Roimdstone, Pambam, Surrey, on 
[q. V. Suppl. n], was a close friend. He 26 Nov. 1907. 

spent to time chiefly at the Reform aub, Times, 29 Nov. 1907 ; Graves’s, Boy. 

which he joined m 1800, and where he was Acad. •RivliiVn' f nra igoe.] S. E. F. 

chairman of thelibraryoommittee from 1873 

till Ills death. Ho wrote the preface to RAILTON, HERBERT (1858-1910), 
C. W. Vincent’s ‘ Catalogue 'of the Library black-and-white draughtsman and illustra- 
of the Reform Club ’ (1883 ; 2nd and revised tor, bom on 21 Nov. 1868 at Fleasington, 
edit. 1894). To this Dictionary he was an Lancashire, was eldest child (in a family of 
occasional contributor. Chronic ill-health twoson and a daughter) of John Railton by 
and ^e limited favour which the reading his wife Eliza Ann Alexander. His parents 
public extended to him tended somewhat were Roman catholics. After education 
to sour his last years. Ho died on 21 Jan. at Malines, in Belgium, and at Ampleforth 
1905 at 13 South Parade, Bath, and was College, Yorkshire, he was trained as an 
buried at Bath. architect in the office of W. S. Vorley of 

Roe married, on 29 Aug. 1860, Sara Eliza, Blackburn, and showed great skill as an 
second daughter of James Eordati of the architectural draughtsman, but he soon 
Isle of Man and London. She died at abandoned to profession for book-illustra- 
Fronzensbad, where Rae and herself were tion, and came to London to practise that 
frequent autumn visitors, on 29 Aug. 1902 j art in 1885. Some of his earliest work was 
she left two daughters. contributed to the ‘ Portfolio ’ in that jrear. 

Besides the works mentioned, Rae He first attracted attention by his illustra- 
published anonymously in 1873 ‘ Men of tions in the Jubilee edition of the ‘Pickwick 
the Third Republic,’ and translated ‘Englisli Papers’ (1887), and m the following year 
Portraits ’ from Sainte-Beuve in 1876. joined Mr. Hugh Thomson in illustrating 
[Who’s Who. 1905; The Times, 25 Jan. Coaching Ways,’ by 

1905 : Athenieum, 28 Jan. 1905 ; Foster’s Mon W. 0. Tristram. Some of to best dra^gs 
at the Bar ; private information.] S. B. F. appeared in the Enghsh Illustrated Maga- 
zine,’ and among books which he Ulnstrated 
RAGGI, MARIO (1821-1907), sculptor, may be mentioned ‘The Peak of Derbyshire’ 
bom at Carrara, Italy, in 1821, studied art by J. Leyland (1891), ‘ The Inns of Court and 
at the Royal Academy, Carrara, winning all Chancery’ to W. J. Loftie (1893), ‘ Hanmton 
available prizes at the age of seventeen. Court ’ by W. H. Hutton (1897), ‘ The Book 
He then went to Rome, where he studied of Glasgow Cathedral ’ by G. Eyre-Todd 
imder Temerani. In 1860 he came to (1898), “^The Story of Bmges ’ by E. Gilliat- 
London, working at first under Monti, Smith (1901), and ‘ The Story of Chartres ’ 
afterwords for many years under Matthew by 0. Headlam (1902). Railton was a 
Noble [q. v.], and finally setting up his own delicate and careful draughtsman, and 
studio about 1876. His prinoipal works rendered the texture and detail of old 
were memorial busts and statues. He buildings with particular ohaim. The 
executed the national memorial to Beacons- crisp, broken line of to work lent his 
field in Parliament Square, a Jubilee drawings an air of pleasant picturesqueness, 
memorial of Queen Vidtoria for Hong though it was not without a mannerism 
Hong, with replicas for Eimberiey and which tended to become monotonous. 
Toronto, and statues of Lord Swansea for His pen work was eminently suited for 
Swansea, Dr. Tait for Edinburgh, Dr. successful reproduction by process, and 
Crowther for Hobart Town, Sir Arthur he exercised a wide influence on contem- 
Hennedy for Hong Hong, and Gladstone porary illustration, 
for Manchester. Ralllon died in St. Mary’s Hospital from 

His first exhibit in the Royal Academy pneumonia on 16 March 1910, and wag 
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buried at St. Mary’s catholic cemetery, 
Kensal Green. He married on 19 Sept. 
1891 Frances Janetta Edney, who survived 
him with one daughter. 

[The Times, 18 March 1910 ; Pennell’s Pen 
Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen, 1889 ; infor- 
mation from Miss Eailton-l M* S. 

EAINE, ALLEN (pseudonym). [See 
PuiDicoMBB, Mbs. Aiwb Adalisa (1838- 
1908), novelist.] 

HAINES, Sib JUUUS AUGUSTUS 
EGBERT (1827-1909). general, bom at 
Home on 9 March 1827i was only son ol 
Colonel Joseph Robert Eaines of Cork, of 
the 77th, 82nd, Ofith, and 48th regiments, 
who had served in the Peninsular war, by 
his wife Julia, daughter of Edward Jardine 
of Sevenoaks, Kent, banker. Li boyhood he 
lived with his mother’s family at Sevenoaks, 
and attended the school there. He received 
his military education at the Ecole Militaire 
in Brunswick (where an uncle by marriage, 
Baron von Girsewald, was master of horse to 
the duke). Thence he passed to the Bnyal 
Military College, Sandhurst. He entered 
the army as ensign 3rd Buffs on 28 Jan. 
1842, and in the same year exchanged 
into the 95th regiment. He was promoted 
hentenant on 6 April 1844, and captain on 
13 April 1852. 

He served throughout the Crimean war, 
1854-5. For bis services with the Turkish 
army in Sdistria, prior to the invasion of 
the Crimea, be long after received the first- 
class gold medal of the Liakat. After the 
affair at Bulgonak he carried the Queen’s 
colour at the battle of theAhna. He was 
at the battles of Inkermon and Tchemaya, 
and through the siege and fall of Sevastopol 
he served os on assistant engineer, being 
severely wounded in the trenches during the 
bombardment of 17 Oct. 1864, and being 
present in the trenches at the attack on tho 
Redan on 18 June 1856. He received tho 
medal with three clasps, and was mentioned 
in despatches ' as having served with zeal ! 
and distinction from the opening of the cam- 
paign.’ The Sardinian and Tuildsh medals 
and fifth class Medjidie were also awarded 
him. A hrevet of major was granted him 
on 24 April 1856, and ho become major 
on 1 May 1867. 

Raines commanded the 95th regiment 
throughout the Indian Mutiny oampaign 
in 1857-9. He was present at the assault 
and capture of Rowa on 6 Jan. 1868, when 
he received the high commendation of the 
governor of Bombay and the oommander- 
in-chief for ‘ gallantry displayed and ably 
conducting these operations,^ Ho led the 


left wing of the 96th regiment at the siege 
and capture of Awah on 24 Jan., and at the 
siege and capture of Kotah on 30 March 
was in command of the third assaulting 
coliuun. At the battle of Kotah-ke-Serai he 
was mentioned in despatches by Sir Hugh 
Rose ‘for good servioo.’ He was especially 
active during the capture of Gwalior on 
19 June, when he was wounded by a 
musket ball in the loft arm, after taldng 
by assault two 18-;^midor3 and helping 
to turn the captured guns on the enemy. 
For gallantry m minor engagements he 
was four times mentioned in despatches. 
The 96th reghnent, while under his com- 
mand in C^tral India, marched 3000 
miles (Land. Qaz. 11 June and 10 Oct. 
1858, 24 March, 18 April, and 2 Sept. I860). 
Ho received the medal with clasp, was 
promoted to lieut.-oolonol on 17 Nov. 1857, 
received the brevet of oolonel on 20 July 
1868, and was made C.B. on 21 March 1860. 
Raines next saw active service at Aden, 
where he commanded on expedition into the 
interior of Arabia in 1806-6. The British 
troops oaptured and destroyed many towns 
and ports, iuoluding Ussalu, the FSidthlis 
capital, and sevou cannon. Raines received 
the thanks of tho oommandev-in-chiof at 
Bombay. Subsequently Raines was pro- 
moted major-general on 6 March 1868, 
lieut.-general on 1 Got. 1877, and general 
(retired) on 1 July 1881, and was nominated 
oolonel-in-ohief of tho Buffs, the East Kent 
regiment, in 1882. 

He was advanced to K.O.B. on 3 June 
1893 and G.C.B. in 1900, and in the same 
year ho received the grand cross of the 
Danish Order of the Dannobrog. H o died on 
11 April 1909 at his residence, 40 Sussex 
Gardens, Hyde Park, W,, and was buried in 
the parish ohurch, Sevenoaks. Ho married 
on 16 Nov. 1869 his cousin, Oathoiiue 
Elizabeth, eldest daughtor and co-heiress 
of John Nicholas Wrixon of KiUctra, 
Mallow, CO. Cork. He had no issue. 

Raines published in 1900 ‘The 96th 
(Derbyshire) Regiment in Central India.’ 

[The Tima<i, 1.3 April 1909 ; Dod’a Knight- 
age ; Wolford’s County Families ; Hart’s and 
Official Army Lists ; Bnincs, Tho 96th 
(Derbyshire) Regiment in Central India, 1900. J 

H. M. V. 

RAINY, EGBERT (1 826-1906). Scottish 
divine, elder son of Harry Eamy, M.D. 
(d. 6 Aug. 1876), professor of forensic 
medicine in Glasgow University,- by his 
wife Barbara Gordon (d. July 1864), was 
bom at 49 Montrose Street (now the 
Technical College), Glasgow, on 1 Jon. 
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1826. On 10 Oot. 1835 he entered the Scotland,’ given in that month at the 
Glasgow High School, where Alexander Edinburgh Philosophical Institution (first 
Maolaren [q. v. SuppL II] was his delivered at Oxford, 1870), were not only 
schoolfellow. In October 1838 he pro- a remarkable eflfort of readiness but a 
ceeded to Glasgow University, where ho striking vindication of tlie attitade of 
graduated M.A. in April 1844. His father Scottish religion. The flaw in his states- 
d^gned him for the medical profession; mauship was his dealing with the case 
he had been taken by his father’s friend, (1876-81) of William Robertson Smith 
EobertBuohanan(1802-1876)[q. V.], tothe [q. v.] ; in this matter tiiere was some 
debates in the general assembly of 1841 justification for Smith’s description of 
leading to ‘disruption,’ and when ‘dis- Rainy as ‘a jesuit’ (Simpson,! 396n). 
ruption’ came in 1843 he felt a vocation to Yet of the Assembly speech (1881) by 
the ministry of the Free Church ; on his Marcus Dods [q. v. Suppl. 11], in m- 
father’s advice ho gave a year (1843-4) position to his action. Rainy said ‘ ^e 
to medical study. In 1844 he entered finest thing I ever heard in my life ’ (Mao- 
the divinity hall of the Free Church eintosh, p. 77). Rainy’s advocacy of the 
New College, Edinburgh, studying mider ‘voluntary’ policy (simply, however, as 
Chalmers, David Welsh [q. v.], William expedient in the circumstances) began in 
Cauningham [q. v.], ‘rabbi’ John Dun- 1872, when, in criticism of the abolition 
can [q. v.], and Alexander Campbell of patronage (effected in 1874), he declared 
Fraser. He was at this time a mem- ‘ that the only solution was disestablM- 
ber of the famous ‘ speculative society ’ ment.’ This opened ^e way for a union 
at the Edinburgh Univeraity. He was with the United Presbyterian Church 
licensed on 7 Nov. 1849 by the Free Church (mooted as early as 1863) ; but while Rainy 
presbytery of Glasgow, and for six months rightlyinterpretedthefeeUngof the majority 
had charge of a mission at Inchinnan, of his own generation, the older men and 
near Renfrew. By Elizabeth, dowager the ‘ highland host,’ led by James Begg 
duchess of Gordon [q. v.], he was made [q. v.] and John Kennedy [q. v.j, 
chaplain at Huntly Lodge j declining other were unprepared to surrender the prin- 
calls, he became minister of Huntly Free oiple of a state church. In 1876, after 
Church, ordained there by Strathbogio long negotiation. Rainy achieved the 
presbytery on 12 Jan. 1861. His repute xuiion of the reformed presbyterian synod 
was such that in 1864 he was called to with the Free Church; the original 
FVee High Ohui'ch, Edinburgh, in succes- secession synod had been incorporated 
sion to Robert Gordon [q. v.]. As he with tho Free Church in 1862. In 1881 
wished to remain in Huntly, his presbytery Rainy was made convener of the ‘ highland 
declined (12 April 1854) to sustain the committee ’ of his church, a post wMch he 
call ; so did the synod ; the general held till death. He was ^mpered by 
assembly (22 May 1854) transferred him unaoquaintance with Gaelic, but succeeded 
to Edinburgh, henceforth his home. His in winning over a section of the minority 
pastorate lasted till 1802, when he was opposed to the policy of union. Theopposi- 
mode professor of church history in the tion was not so much to disestablishment 
Free Church College, deHvering his inaugural as to union with a body which imperfect 
lecture on 7 mv 1862. In 1863 he knowledge led them to (hstmst (Simpson, i, 
received the degree of D.D. Glasgow. He 446). As convener, Rainy raised, between 
became principal of the college in 1874, 1882 and 1893, 10,7961. for tho endow- 
ond retained tliis dignity till death, resign- ment scheme promoted by liis predecessor, 
ing his chair in 1901. Thomas McLauohlan [q. v.], and over 

Rainy’s position soon became that of 10,000! for the erection of church buildings, 
the ecclesiastical statesman of his church, mainly in the Outer Hebrides, and subse- 
of whose assembly he was moderator in quently 7600! for special agencies (JSigh- 
1887, in 1900, and in 1906. No one &nd Witness, p. 1074 seq.). In 1890 he 
since William Carstares (1649-1716) [q. v.] supported the motion for refusing any 
(not even William Robertson (1721-1703) process of heresy against professors Marcus 
leader of the moderates) exercised so Dods and Alexander Balmain Bruce 
commanding on influence on the eccle- [q. v. Sural. I], who were let off with a 
siastical life of Scotland. David Masson caution. The question at issue was the 
[q. V. Suppl. II] described him as a inerrancy of Scripture, which Rainy held 
‘ national funotionary,* His three lectures ‘ under difficulties,’ but would not press, 
(Jan. 1872) in reply to Dean Stanley’s four if inspiration were admitted. In 1892 he 
lectures on the ‘History of the Church cf succeeded in passmg into law the Declare- 
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tory Ajot, which, distinguished in the Con- 
fession (£ iTaith between ‘ substance ’ and 
points open to * diversity of opinion,’ and 
disolaimed ‘ any principles inconsistent 
with liberty of conscience and the right 
of private judgment.’ Union with the 
United Presbyterian Church was effected 
on 31 Oct. 1900, and Rainy was elected the 
first moderator of the united body. Within 
six weeks from the date of the muon a 
court of session summons was served upon 
all the general trustees of the former I^e 
Church and all the members of the umon 
assembly, the pursuers contending that 
they alone represented the Free Church, 
and were entitled to aH its property. While 
litigation was going on, a charge of heresy 
was brought against George Adam Smith, 
D.D., on the ground of his Old Testament 
criticism ; Rainy carried a motion deoto- 
ing to institute any process, maintaining 
that it was ‘ a question about the respect 
due to facts,’ and could not be ‘ settled 
ecclesiastically’ (Siuraoir, ii. 272-3). 
Judgments in the courts of session wore 
given (9 Aug. 1901 ; 4 July, 1902) in 
favom of the United Free Church. An 
appeal to the House of Lords was heard 
from 24 Nov. to 4 Deo. 1903, and reheard 
from 9 to 23 June 1904. Judgment was 
given on 1 Aug., when five peers (Halsbury, 
Davey, James, Robertson, and Alverstone) 
found there had been a breach of the Free 
Church constitution ; two (Maonaghten 
and Lindley) held there had not; one 
(Halsbutw) found definite doctrinal change 
on predestination ; two (Davey and 
Robertson) held that the position of the 
confesrion had been illegally modified ; two 
(Uacna^ten and Lindley) held the con- 
trary. The entire church property was 
handed over to the so-called ‘ Wee Frees,’ 
the United Free Church raising an emer- 
gency fund of 160,0002. ; its assembly 
m 1006 passed a declaration of spiritual 
iudepcndence. After a royal commission 
which reported that ‘ the Free Church are 
unable to carry out all the trusts of the 
property,’ the Churches (Scotland) Act 
ni Aug. 1906) appointed an executive 
commission fur the allocation of the pio- 
Mrty between the two bodies. The ‘ Wee 
hbees ’ got a sufficient equipment ; the 
United Itee Church raised a farther sum 
of 150,0002. to supplement the property 
recovered. Rainy did not live to re-enter 
the recovered college building. He had 
been operated upon for an internal dis- 
order, and left Edinburgh on 24 Oct. 1906 
for a recuperative voyage to Australia, 
His last sermon was at sea on 11 Nov, He 
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reached Melbourne on 8 Deo., and died 
there of lymphadonoma on 22 Deo. 1906 ; 
on 7 March 1907 he was buried in the 
Dean cemetery, Edinburgh. Ho married 
on 2 Deo. 1867 Susan (6. 1835 ; d. 30 Sept. 
1906), daughter of Adam RoRand of Qask, 
by whom he had four sons and three 
daughters. In 1894 his portrait by Sir 
George Reid was presented to the New 
College, and a replica to his wife. 

His eldest eon, Adam Rollasd Raint 
( 1862-1911), M.A., M.B.. and C.M.Edin., 
studied at Berhu and Vicuna, and practised 
(1887-1900) as a surgeon ocuUst in London. 
He travelled in Australia and New Zealand 
(1891), in the West Indies (1890), in Spain 
and ijgiers (1890 and 1003). Entering on 
political work, he contested ICilmaruook 
Burghs in 1900 as a radical, gained the seat 
in 1906, and held it till his sudden death 
at North Berwick on 26 Aug. 1911. He 
married in 1887 AnnabcUa, second daughter 
of Hugh Matheson, D.L. ol Ross-shlre, who 
survived him with a son and two daughters. 

Robert Rainy was a man of fasoinating 
personality and infinite tact, amounting to 
skUled diplomacy, being ‘ a rare manager 
of men,’ regartfod by his students with 
•peculiar veneration and affootion,’ and, in 
spite of a certain aloofness, -winning by his 
earnestness and good-will Uio warm attach- 
ment of men in all parties. In general 
politics he took little part, but ho followed 
Gladstone on the home rule question. His 
-writings wore not numerous but weighty. 
He published : 1. ‘ Three Leotui-es on the 
Church of Scotland,’ Edinburgh 1872 (in 
reply to Dean Stanley). 2. ‘ The Delivery 
and Development of Christian Doctrine,’ 
1874 (Cunningham I/iotare, delivered 
1873). 3. ‘ The Bible and Critioism,’ 

1878 (four lectures to students of the 
Fresbyterian Church of England). 4. 
‘The Epistle to the PluUppians,’ 1893 
(in the ‘ Expositor’s Bible ’). 6. ‘ Pres- 
byterianism as a Form of Church Life 
and Work,’ Cambridge, 1894. 6. ‘The 

Ancient Catholio Church from . . . Trajan 
to the Fourth . , . Council,’ 1902. 7. 

‘Sojourning -with God, and other Sermons,’ 
1902. 

He edited ‘The Presbyterian’ (1808-71), 
and made contributions to many oomposite 
collections of theological literature, includ- 
ing W. Wilson’s "Memorials of R. S. 
Candlish ’ (1880), F. Hastings’ ‘ The Atone- 
ment, a deiical Symposium ’ (1883), a-nd 
‘The Supemat-ural in Christianity ’ (1894). 

The Times, 24Doo. 1906 ; Highland Witness, 
February 1907 (memorial number; eight 
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portraits); E. Mackintosh, Principal Eainy, 
a biographical study, 1007 (two portraits); 
P. C. Simpson, Life, 1909, 2 vols. (eight 
portraits).] A. G. 

P.AM-R , MARIA LOUISE (‘Odida’). 
[See Db la Rahbb.] 

EAMSAT, ALEXANDER (1822-1909), 
Scottish joumaliat, son of Alexander Ram- 
say, sheep farmer, was born in Glasgow on 
22 May 1822. In 1824 his family removed 
to Edinburgh, where he was educated at 
Gillespie free school, and where, in 1838, 
he entered the printing office of Oliver 
and Boyd. The years 1843-44 ha spent in 
London in the government printing office 
of T. and J. W. Harrison. Returning to 
Edinburgh in 1846, he engaged in literary 
work of different lands until, in 1347, he was 
appointed editor of the ‘ Banffshire Journal,’ 
a post wliich ho filled for sixty-two years. 
He greatly raised the position of that 
newspaper, in which ho gave prominence to 
the subject of the sea fisheries, and made 
a special feature of a^oulture and the 
pure breeding of cattle. He was joint editor 
of vols. 2 (1872) and 3 (1876) of the 
* Aberdeen- Angus Herd Book,’ and sole 
editor of vols. 4 to 33 (1876-1906). Therein 
he performed a monumental work of a 
national kind, which was recognised in 
1808 by a presentation from breeders 
of polled cattle throughout the United 
Kingdom and others ; and later by the 
presentation of a cheque for 160f. by 
members of the Herd Book Society. He 
was elected provost of Banff in 1894, and 
next year received the hon. de^e of 
LL.D. from Aberdeen University.' He was 
twice married. He died at Earlhill, Banff, 
on 1 April 1009. A portrait, painted by Miss 
Evans, is in possession of the family. Many 
of his contributions to the ‘Banffshire 
Journal’ were reprinted os pamphlets. Ho 
also wrote a ‘Life of Goldsmith,’ privately 
circulated; and a ‘History of the High- 
land and Agrioultural Society of Scotland,’ 
1870. 

[Obituary in Banffshire Journal, reprinted ns 
a pamphlet (with portrait) ; information from 
the family ; personal knowledge.] J. 0. H. 

RANDALL, RICHABD WTT.T.TAM 
(1824r-1906), dean of Chichester, born at 
Newbury, Berkshire, on 13 April 1824, was 
eldest son of James Randall, archdeacon of 
Berkshire, by his wife pebe, only daughter 
of Richard Lo^vndes of Rose Hill, Dorking. 
A younger brother, James Leslie, was ap- 
pointed suffragan bishop of Reading in 1889. 
Richard entered Winchester Cmege in 


1836, and matriculated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, on 12 May 1842. He graduated 
B.A. in 1846, with an hon. fourth dais in 
classics, and proceeded M.A. in 1849 
and D.D. in 1892. In 1847 he was ordained 
to the curacy of Binfield, BerksMre, and 
in 1861 was nominated to the rectory of 
Lavington-oum-Graffham, Sussex, in suc- 
cession to Archdeacon (afterwards Cardinal) 
Manning [q. v.], who had just seceded to 
Rome. At Lavington Randall’s innova- 
tions in high church doctrine and ritual 
excited some opposition. His name be- 
came widely known in high church circles, 
and he was frequently chosen by Bishop 
Samuel Wilberforoe [q. v.] as preacher of 
Lenten sermons at Oxford. 

In 1868 Randall was presented by the 
trustees to the new parish of All Saints, 
Clifton. Under liis care All Saints became 
the centre of high church practice and 
teaching. Daily services as well os daily 
celebrations of the holy communion were 
instituted, and lectm’es, Bible classes, 
guilds, and confraternities were organised 
in the pariah. Randall showed bima elf a 
capable administrator, and raised large 
sums in support of church work. Although 
a staunch ritualist and a supporter of the 
English Church Union, he avoided romanis- 
ing excesses. In 1873, o^ving to oonmlaintB 
as to certain practices at All Saints, (Charles 
John Ellicott [q. v. Suppl. 11], bishop of 
Gloucester, refused to license curates to the 
ohuroh, but he declined to allow proceol- 
ings to be taken against Randall under the 
PubUo Worship Regulation Aot, In 1889 
the bishop resumed confirmations in the 
church, and in 1891 bestowed on Randall 
an honorary oononry in the cathedral, where 
he occupied the st w formerly held by his 
father. 

In February 1892 Randall was appointed 
by Lord Salisbury dean of Cliichester. 
For ten years he earnestly devoted himself 
to his duties, and he was select preacher at 
Oxford in 1893-4. Owing to ill-health he 
retired in 1902, and settled in Loudon. He 
died at Bournemouth on 23 Deo. 1906, and 
was buried at Branksome. On 6 Nov. 
1840 he married Wilhelmina, daughter of 
George Augustus Bruxner of the Manor 
House, Binfield, Berkshire, who survived 
him with three sons and three daughters. 

Randall’s published volumes, which were 
mainly devotional, included ; 1. ‘ Public 
Cateonising, the Church’s Method of 
Training her CMdren,’ two papers read 
at the Church Congress in 1873 and 1883 
respectively; 2nd edit. 1888. 2. ‘life in 
the Catholic Chnroh; its Blessings and 
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Responsibilities,’ 1889. 3. ‘ Addresses and 
Mentations for a Retreat,' 1890. 

[The Times, 24 Deo. 1906; OhuroU Times, and 
Gnardian, 27 Deo. 1906 ; Winohestor OoUego 
Register, 1907; A. E. Ashwell and B. G. 
Wilherforco, Life of Samwcl Wilberfoioe, 1883, 
vols. ii. and iii. ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] O. S. W. 

RAJSTDEGGEE, 4MERTO (1832;-1911), 
musician, bom at Trieste on 13 April 1832, 
■was son of a schoolmaster. The family 
name was derived from Baudegg near 
SohafQiausen. TTia mother, a Tuscan lady, 
was an amateur musician, but the boy 
showed no musical taste till at the age of 
thirteen he played without preparation a 
tune with correct melody and harmonies. 
He was then placed mider Tivoli, of Trieste 
Cathedral, and afterwards under Lafont, 
for pianoforte. He studied composition 
under Ricci. In 1852-4 he conducted at 
several theatres in Italy and Dalmatia, 
composed ballets, and collaborated in an i 
raera bufia. His grand opera ‘ Bianca 
^peUo ’ was produced at Brescia, with a ! 
Bucoess that brought him an offer to 
conduct it in Ameiioa. On the way he 
was stopped by the news of the oholera 
outbreak at New York. On the invitation 
of bis eldest brother he came to London 
for a visit in 1854, and decided to remain. 
He had never heard an oratorio, and the 
huge number of performers at an Exeter 
H^ performance daunted him, the strange- 
ness of the style soon sending him to sleep. 
But on the advice of Sir Michael Costa he 
persevered, mastered the English language, 
and soon became known in London as a 
versatile mudeian equally capable as per- 
former, conductor, and teacher. He took 
further lessons in composition in London 
from Bernhard Molique. In 1857 he 
conducted an opera season at St. James’s 
Theatre, From 1859 to 1870 he was onanist 
at St. Paul's, Regent's Pork; on the Prinoo 
Consort’s death he oom;[K>sed an anthem 
BO impressive that the vicar preached no 
sermon, saying that any words would fail 
of their efiect. Randegger was most 
successful as a teacher of siaging, and in 
1808 was appointed to the stoS of the 
Royal Academy of Music. B[is composi- 
tions were mstiDgaiahed by praotioal 
qualities, were always tasteful and ex- 
ternally effective, but had no deep origin- 
ality, and soon fell into disuse. The 
principal were ‘ The Rival Beauties,’ 
operetta (Leeds, 1864), and ‘S^olin,’ 
can-tata (Birmingham Festival, 1873) ; 
a trio, ‘ I Naviganti,’ was much sung. For 
Novello’s series of primers he wrote 


‘ Singing,’ which has had am oxcoptionally 
wide circulation. To the end of Ms life 
he remained on indefatigable worker, and 
attended the performaiioe of new works, 
always taking a copy which he marked with 
all details of the rendering. Ho conducted 
the Oai‘1 Rosa company m English opera 
in 1880, and Italian opera for Sir Augustus 
Harris from 1887 to 1898, os well os many 
choral concerts. He introduced many 
important novelties, mainly English, at the 
Norwich Trionniol Festivals, which he 
oonduoted from 1881 to 1905. He edited 
collections of classioal airs, utilising his 
memoranda of Exeter Hall performances, 
thus continuing English musical traditions. 
Besides Ms extensive practioe at the Royal 
Academy he also bcoame in 1896 a toaoW 
at tho Royal College, _ shoring in the 
management of both institutions. Ho was 
muoh in request os an adjudioator in com- 
petitions, and would give his vordiois in 
well-ohosen words, ■with praotioal advice 
that proved of value to the unsucaesaful 
candidates. He was an honorary member 
of tho PhRharmonio Society of Madrid, 
and in 1892 the King of Italy raised him 
to tho rank of Oavaliore. 

He was still actively engaged, and a 
familiar figure at London musical functions, 
in 1911 when, after a short fUnosa, he died 
at his residence, 6 Nottingham Plaoo, W., 
on 18 Deo. A momoriol service, attended 
by very many prominent musicians, was 
held at St. Ponoras church by Canon 
Sheppard of the Chapel Royal on 21 Deo. ; 
the remains were cremated at Golder’s 
Green. He married in 1 897 Louise Bald^win 
of Boston, U.S.A. 

[Detailed account (wiGi portrait) and many 
valuable reminiscences of older musicians 
in Musical Times, Oct. 1899 ; obituaries in 
Musical Nows, and Musical Standard, 23 Deo. 
1911 ; Musical Times, and Musical Herald, 
Jan. 1912.] H. D. 

RANDLES, MARSHALL (1826-1904), 
Wesleyan divine, born at Over-Darwon, 
Lancashire, on 7 April 1826, was son of John 
Randles of Derbyshire by his wife Mary 
Maguire. He was educated at a private 
school, and after engaging in business 
at Hasling den he was accepted as a 
candidate for the methodist ministry 
in 1860 and studied at Didsbury College. 
He commenced his ministry in 1863, and 
WM stationed suooessivdly at Montrose, 
Olitheroe, Boston, 'Nottingham, Lincoln, 
Hahfax, Cheetham Hill, Altrincham, Bolton 
and Leeds. In 1882 he was elected a 
member of the| legal oonferonce, and in 
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lg86 succeeded Dr. William Burt Pope 
[q. V. Suppl. II] as tutor of systematic 
theology at Didsbury. For many years he 
was chairman of the Manchester distriot, 
and in 1896 was elected president of the 
conference. In 1891 he received the degree 
of D.D. irom the Wesleyan Theological 
College, Montreal. He retired in 1902 
from the active ministry, and died at 
Manchester on 4 July 1904, being buried in 
Cheetham Hill Wesleyan churchyard. 

In August 1856 he married Sarah Dew- 
hurst, second daughter of John Sourrah 
of Padiham; by her he had a son and 
daughter; the son. Sir John Sourrah 
Handles, is conservative M.P. for North 
West Manchester. 

A strong advocate of total abstinence, he 
first dealt with the question in ‘Britain’s 
Bane and Antidote ’ (1864). But his pen 
was mainly devoted to theology on con- 
servative fines. In his best-known work, 

‘ For Ever, an Essay on Everlasting 
Punishment ’ (1871 ; 4th edit. 1896), he 
argued in favour of the eternity of future 

g unishment. Of kindred character was 
is book * After Death : is there a Post- 
Mortem Probation ? ’ (1904), in which he 
discusses ‘ Man’s Immortality ’ (1903), by 
Dr. Robert Peroival Downes, a work 
wMch favoured an intermediate period 
of moral probation after death, The 
view that Qod is incapable of sufioring 
he strongly maintained, r^ainst Baldwin 
Brown, Dr. A. M. Faiibairn, George 
Matheson, George Adam Smith, and 
others, in ‘The Blessed God: tnpas- 
sibility ’ (1900). Sfis ablest criticism of 
modem scepticism is found in his ‘ First 
Principles of Faith ’ (1884), in which he 
deals with the views of Mill, Herbert 
Spencer, and Mansel. He also published 
‘Substitution: a Treatise on the Atone- 
ment ’ (1877), and ‘ The Design and Use of 
Holy Scripture ’ (Femley lecture, 1892), in 
which he incidentally acknowledges the 
service of the higher criticism. 

A portrait, painted by Arthur Nowell, 
is at Didsbuiy College. 

[Private information; works as above; 
Methodist Recorder, 23 July 1800.] 0. H. L 

RANDOLPH, FRANCIS CHARLES 
HINGESTON- (1833-1910). [See Hinqbb- 

ION-RA]<n}OIJ?H.] 

RANDOLPH, Sm GEORGE GRAN- 
VILLE (1818-1907), admiral, bom in 
London on 26 Jon. 1818, was son of 
Thomas Randolph, prebendary of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral from 1812 till his death 


m 1876, ohaplaiu-in-ordinary to Queen 
Victoria and rector of H aiHinm, Hertford- 
shire. Dr. John Randolph [q. v.], bishop 
of London, was his grandfather. George 
entered the navy as a first-class volimteer 
on 7 Doc. 1830. He passed his examina- 
tion in 1837, and received his commission 
as lieutenant on 27 Jmie 1838. In Sept, 
following he was appointed to the North 
Star, frigate. Captain Lord John Hay [q. v], 
commodore on the north coast of Spain, and 
next, from 1840 to 1844, served on board 
the Vernon in the Mediterranean, being 
first lieutenant during the latter part of the 
commission. In Oct. 1844 he become first 
lieutenant of the Daedalua, of 20 guns, on 
the East India station, and on 19 Aug. 
1846 commanded her barge at the destruc- 
tion of Malloodoo, a piratical stronghold 
in Borneo. The force landed on this 
occasion numbered 640 seamen and marines, 
under the command of Captain (Carles 
Talbot of the Vestal ; there was sharp 
fighting, and the British loss amounted to 
21 kiUed and wounded. On 9 Nov. 1840 
Randolph was promoted, and a year later 
was appointed to the Bellerophon, in wWoh 
ship and in the Rodney he served for rix 
years in the Mediterranean. He was 

f resent in the Rodney at the attack on 
'ort Constantine, Sevastopol, took part 
in other operations in the Black ^ea, 
and received for his services the Crimean 
medal with clasp, the Turkish medal, and 
the fourth class of the Medjidie. He was 
also made a knight of the Le^on of Honour, 
and promoted to captain on 18 Nov. 1864. 
In that rank he commanded the Comwolfis, 
coastguard ship in the Humber, and after- 
wards the Diadem and Orlando, screw 
frigates, on the North American station. 
The Orlando was transferred to the Mediter- 
ranean in 1863, and Randolph remained 
in her till May 1866, when he was appointed 
to the guordship at Sheemess. & was 
awarded a good service pension in March 
1807, and from Sept, of that year till 
March 1869 was commodore at tbe Capo 
of Good Hope. Ho received Ihe C.B. in 
June 1869, and was promoted to his flag on 
24 Apd 1872. From Deo. 1873 to Jime 
1876 he commanded the detached squadron, 
this being his last active employment. He 
was promoted to vice-admiral on 16 Sept. 
1877, retired on 26 July 1881, and was 
advanced to the rank of admiral on 8 July 
1884. At ^een Victoria’s diamond jubilee 
of 1897 he was raised to the E.C.B. 

Randolph puMished in 1867 a treatise on 
* The Rule of^theRoad at Sea,’ and in 1870 
his ‘Problems in Naval Tactics’; he wos 
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also a correBPonding member of the Royal 
United Service Institution and a follow 
of the Royal Geographical Society. He 
died on 16 May 1907 at Hove, Brighton, 
and was buried there. 

Randolph married, in 1861, Eleanor 
Harriet, daughter of the Rev. Joseph 
Arkwright of Mark Hall, Essex. She died 
in Apm 1907. 

[O’Byme’a Naval Biography ; The Times, 
18 May 1907.] L. G. 0. L. 

RANSOM, WILLIAM HENRY (1824- 
1907), physician and embryologist, bom at 
Cromer, Norfolk, on 19 Nov. 18^, was elder 
son of Henry Ransom, a maaler mariner 
of that town, who died in 1832. BBa 
mother, Mary Jones, was daughter of a 
Welsh clergyman. Educated at a private 
school at Norwich, Ransom was appren- 
ticed at sixteen to a medical practitioner 
at King’s Lynn. In 1843 he proceeded to 
University OiUege, London, where Huxley 
was a fellow student. Writing to Herbert 
Spencer on 1 June 1886, Huxley points out 
that at the examinatian in 1^5 Ransom 
came out first, winning an exhibition, and he 
second, with momentous results to himself. 

• If Ransom,’ Huxley continues, * had worked 
less hard I might have been first and ho 
second, in which case I should have obtained 
the exhibition, should nut have gone into 
the navy, and should have forsaken science 
for practice ’ {£t/a aiid Letters of T. H. 
Hvxley, 1900, ii. 133). After holding 
residential posts at University College 
Hospital, Ransom studied in raids and 
Germany, graduating M.D.London in 1850. 
Then settling at Nottingham, he was from 
1854 to 1890 {physician to the Nottin^oin 
General Hospital He became E,R.C.F. 
London iu 1869, and fellow, respectively, of 
the Royal Medical and Ghhmrgical Society 
and University College, LoncUm, in 1854 
and 1896. He was elected E.R.S. on 2 June 
1870 for his knowledge of physiology and 
original observations in ovology, 1^ oandi- 
dature being supported among others by 
Huxley, Paget, and lister 

Ransom’s chief contributions to pure 
science were made when he was com- 
paratively young, his later activitieB 
being atoorbed in professional work. He 
was author of nine papers of value on 
embryolqgical subjects, of whi(^ the first, 
‘ On the Impiegnation of the Ovum in the 
Stickleback,’ appeared in the ‘Proceed- 
ings of the Bayal Society’ (voL vii. 1864-6). 
Another, * On the Ovum of Osseous Eishra,’ 
was published in the * Philosophieal Trans- 
actioua ’ for 1867. He was interested in 


geology and assisted in the exploration 
of Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire caves, 
reading at the first meeting of tlio British 
Association at Nottingham, in 1866, a 
paper ‘ On the Occurrence of Felis Lynx 
as a British Fossil.’ In 1892, when the 
British Medical Association met there. 
Ransom was president of the section of 
medicine, bis address dealing with various 
aspects of vegetable pathology. 

In 1870 Ransom devised a disinfect- 
ing stove (gas-heated) for the sterilisa- 
tion of infected clothing, which was used 
extensively till steam methods were adopted. 
A presidential address to the Nottin^am 
Medico-Chirurgical Socioty, ‘ On Colds os a 
Cause of Disease,’ delivered on 4 Nov. 1887, 
attracted attention. His only independent 
publication, ‘The Inflammation Idea in 
General Pathology, ’ appeared in 1906 
(Nature, 29 Nov. 1906 ; Brit. Med. Joum, 
23 June 1900). 

Through his long career at Nottingham 
Ransom identified himself with the welfare 
of the place. Zealous in support of the 
volmitoer movement, ho served for fifteen 
years in the Ist Notts rifle corps. In- 
terested in educational questions, he helped 
in the establishment of University Collie, 
Nottingham, of the govorrung body of 
which he was a member. Ho died at 
his residence, Park Valley, Nottingham, on 
16 April 1907. 

In 1800 he married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Dr. John William Bramwell of North 
Shields, who predeceosod liim. They had 
issue four sons and one daughter. The 
eldest son. Dr. W. B. Ransom (&. 5 Sept. 
1800), succeeded his father as physician to 
the General Hospital, Nottingham, dying 
in 1909. 

[Brit. Med. Journ., 27 April 1907 ; Lancet, 
27 April 1907 ; Medico-Chiiurgioal Trans, vol. 
xo. ; Roy. Soo. Oatal. Soi. Papers ; Report 
Brit. Assoc. I860.] T. E. J. 

RASSAM, HORMUZD (1826-1910), 
Assyrian explorer, bom at Mosul in AsiaMc 
Turkey in 1826, was youngest son and 
eighth child of Anton Rassam, arch- 
deacon in the Chaldean Christian com- 
munity at Mosul, by his wife Theresa, 
granddaughter of Ishaok Halaboe (of 
Aleppo). His father was a Nestorian or 
Ohiddean Christian, and claimed to be of 
Chaldean race, but ho was probably of 
^yrian descent. The word ‘ Rassam ’ 
is Arabic for designer or engraver, and the 
family were origmally designors of patterns 
for muslins, the staple product ol Mosul. 
An elder brother, Christian, married 
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Matilda, siater of George Peroy Badger 
[q. V. Suppl. 1], the Arabic scholar, and 
became the first English consul at Mosul. 

As an infant Hormuzd narrowly escaped 
death by the plague. In childhood he 
learned to m'ite and speak both the Ghal- | 
dean and Syrian language, which the uatiTe 
Christians used, and Ai-abic, the speech of 
the country. As a boy he was induced to 
serve as an acolyte in the Roman cathoHo 
church of St. hfiskinta, but a project to 
send him to Borne to study the catholic 
faith come to nothing owing to his doubts 
of Roman doctrine. A brother Georges was 
excommunicated by the Roman church on 
that ground. Mrs. Badger, his brother’s 
mother-in-law, finally converted him to 
protestantism and helped him in the study 
of English. In 1841 he accompanied an 
Austrian traveller on a scientific expedition 
to study the flora and fauna of the Assyrian 
and Kurdish mountains. Next year he 
become clerk to his brother Christian. In 
the summer fciir Austen Henry Layard 
[q. V. Suppl. Ij, who passed through Mosul 
on his way from Persia to Constantinople, 
lodged at Christian’s house and made 
Hormuzd’s acquaintanoe, with crucial efteot 
on his career. 

With Christian’s permission Layard took 
Hormuzd with hhn in 1846, to make 
excavations in the mounds of Nimroud, 
the site of the Biblical Caloh. Hormuzd 
won Layard’s fullest confidence, and when 
Layard went to Bagdad to arrange for the 
transport of the antiquities to England, 
Hormuzd was left in charge, and all the 
accounts of the excavations passed through 
his hands. His services, however, were 
unpaid. After the discovery at Nimroud 
of the palaces of Agsur-nasir-fipli, Shal- 
maneser H, Tiglath-pileser IV, Sennacherib, 
and Esarhaddon, work was pursued from 
May 1847 with equal success at Kouyunjik I 
(Nineveh). ! 

In 1848 by Layaid’s advice Rassam 
came to England with a view to finishing 
his education at Magdalen College, Oxford. 
He came to know Pusoy and the leaders 
of the Oxford Movement, but his sym- 
pathy with them was small. His stay in 
Oxford was short. While Charles Marriott 
[q. V.] was preparing him for matricula- 
tion, Layard recalled him to Assyria to 
assist in excavations at the expense of the 
trustees of the British Museum. He 
subsequently presented to Magdalen College 
a sculptured slab from Nineveh. Rassam 
had now a fixed salary, with an allowance 
for travelling. Arriving late in 1849 he 
pushed on vigorously with the work at 


Kouyunjik, and the excavations at Nimroud 
were reopened. Rassam accompanied his 
patron to the ruins in Babylonia and 
returned to England in 1851, when Layard 
brought back his discoveries. 

Next year the trustees of the British 
Museum sent Rassam out alone — ^Layard’s 
health compelling his withdrawal. He 
worked at Nimroud, Kouyunjik, and tried 
again the mounds representing Asaur, the 
old capital of Assyria, now called Qala’a- 
Shergat. In all these places antiquities 
were found, many of them of considerahle 
importance. His great discovery on this 
occasion, however, was the palace of A&ur- 
bani-hpli at Kouyunjik — ^the North Palace 
— ^with a beautiful series of bas-reliefs, 
including the celebrated hrmting-scenes. 
Among the numerous tablets were some 
supplying accoimts of the Creation and 
Elood legends. A few of the slabs found 
in this edifice are now in the Louvre at 
Paris, but most of them ore in the British 
Museum. 

On returning to England, Rassam in 1854 
accepted from the Indian government 
the post of political interpreter at Aden, 
leaving further excavating work to William 
Kennett Loftus [q. v.]. At Aden, where 
Rassam remained eight years, he soon 
served as postmaster os well as political 
mterpreter. Later be became judge and 
magistrate without salary, and was given 
the rank of political resident and justice 
of the peace. Rassam’s chief duty was to 
qualify the hostility of the neighbouring 
tribes to the British authorities and to one 
another. Forming a friendship with Seyyid 
Aloidrous, whoso ancestor he described as 
the patron saint of Arabia FeUx, he got 
into touch with the tribes of the interior 
with the best results. In 1861 he was sent 
by the Indian government to Zanzibar 
to represent British interests while the 
claim of the Sultan of Muscat to suzerainty 
over his brother, the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
was imder investigation by the Indian 
government. 

In 1864 an exciting episode in Rassam’s 
career opened. Two years earlier Theodore, 
King of Abyssinia, had cast into prison at 
Magdola, Consul Charles Duncan Cameron 
[q. T.], Henry Aaron Stem [q. v.], and other 
British missionaries of the London Jews’ 
Society. Ih 1864 Rassam was chosen for 
the perilous duty of delivering a friendly 
letter of protest to Theodore. Arriving at 
Massowah,he and two companions, laentm- 
ant Prideanx and Dr. Blanc, of the Indian 
army, were kept waiting there nearly a 
year before receiving permission to enter the 
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couatiyi wMoL even then was only granted 
in response to Bassam’s threat to return to 
Arle n. Rassam met Theodore at Domot on 
2S Jan. 1866. At first the mission was well 
treated ; the eaptives were set at liberty 
and reached Bassam’s oamp) while a letter 
of apology from the king was drafted 
(12 March 1866). Suddenly the king’s con- 
duct changed ; ho imposed fresh con^tiona 
(12 April) and claimed an indemnity for 
the liberation of the captives. Having 
re-arrested the prisoners, Theodore 
seized the three members of the British 
mission and threw all, loaded with chains, 
into the rock-foitress of Magdala. _ 

Rassam, whose personal relations with 
Theodore were not unamiable, succeeded 
in communicating with the frontier, and 
a military expedition was despatched 
to Abyssinia to eftcct the release of 
the captives, imder Sir Robert Napier 
(afterwards Lord Napier of Magdala). On 
2 Dec. 1867 Theodore heard of ‘its lauding. 
An ultimatum from the oommander-in- 
chief destined for the was intercepted 
by Rassam, who heUeved its receipt would 
lead to the massaore of himself and of his 
fellow-captives. Recognising his peril, 
Theodore ordered Rassam’s chains to be 
token off on 18 March 1868, and he and the | 
three captives were released on the arrival i 
of the British force before Magdala on j 
11 April 1868. Until his death Rassam suf- j 
fered physically from his long confinement. I 
On the 14th the fortress was taken by storm, 
and Theodore died by his own hand next 
day. Rassam narrated his strange ex- 
periences in his ‘ British Mistion to Theo- 
dore, King of Abyssinia, with Notices 
of the Country traversed from Massowah ' 
through the Soudan and the Amhara and 
back to Annesley Bay from Magdala 
(2 vols. 1869). I 

Returning to England, Rassam during a 
year’s leave of absence married an English 
wife, and resigning his appointment at 
Aden travellea widely in the United King- 
dom and the Near East. He then settled 
first at Twickenham and afterwards at 
Isleworth. In 1877 he was again employed 
by the British government in Asiatic 
Ttokey, where he inquired into the con- 
dition of the Christian communities and 
sects in Asia Minor, Armenia, and ILurdi- 
stan. He revisited his native town of 
Mosul on 16 Nov. 1877. He gave a de- 
tailed account of his observations on the 
journey in his ‘Asshur and the Land of 
Nimrod ’ (Cincinnati and New York, 1807). 

Meanwhile, in 1876, with the help of 
Layard, then British ambassador in Turkey, 


Rassam had obtained a firman from the 
j Turkish government, on behalf of the 
trustees of the British Musemn, for the 
I oontinuation of the oxcavations in ^syria 
and Babylonia. Ho at once organised the 
work of exploration, and every year from 
1876 until the end of 1882 ho carried 
on excavations, not only at Kouyunjik 
(Nineveh) and Nimroud (Oalah) but also 
at Balawat. In Babylonia the sites ex- 
plored included tho ruins of Babylon, 
Tel-lbrahim (Guthah), Dailom, and Abu- 
Habbah (Sippar). Among the more im- 
portant finds were the bronze gates of the 
Ass3rrian king Shalmaneser 11 (Balawat), 
the beautiful Sungod-stone, tho cylinder 
of Nabonidus giving his date for the 
early Babylonian kings Sargon of Agad6 
and his son Naram-8in, and a valu- 
able mace-head with the name of 
king Sargnni. The inscriptions included 
additions to the Creation and Mood 
legends, tho first tablet of a bilingual 
series prefaced by a now and important ver- 
sion of the Creation story in Sumorian and 
Semitic Babylonian, and numerous other 
documents ; the fragments, large and small, 
amounted, it was estimated, to olose upon 
100,000, though mimy of these wore small, 
and consequently ol little value. Among 
the imperfect documents was the cylinder 
of Cyrus the Great, in which ho refers to 
the capture of Babylon, Rassam’s import- 
ant discoveries attracted world-wide atien- 
tion, and the Royal Acadomy of Sciences 
at Turin awarded him the Brazza prize 
of 12,000 fr. for tho four years 187^82, 
His discovery of the site of the city 
Sippara is espooially notioed among the 
grounds of the award. An allegation tWt 
Bassam’s kinsmen had withheld from the 
British Museum the best of Rassam’s finds 
was successfully refuted in 1893 in on action 
at law in which Rassam was awarded 601. 
damages for libel. 

After 1882 Rassam lived mainly at 
Brighton, writing on Assyro-Babylonian 
exploration, on Ihe Christian sects of the 
Nearer East, or on current religious oon- 
troversy in England. Like most Oriental 
Christians, he was a man of strong religious 
oonviotions, and having adopted evangelical 
views became a bitter foe of the high 
ohuroh movement. He was fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society, the Society 
of Biblical Arohseology, and tiie Victoria 
Ljstitate. 

An autobiography which he compiled 
before his death remains in manuscript. 
He died at his residence at Hove, Brighton, 
on 16 Sept. 1910, and was buried in the 
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cemetery there. By hie wife Anne Eliza, 
daughter of Captain Spender Cosby Price, 
formerly of the 77th Highlanders, whom he 
married on 8 Juno 1869, he had issue a son 
and six daughters. The son, Anthony 
Hormuzd, bom on 31 Deo. 1883, joined the 
British army, and is now captain in the 
ITew Zealand staff corps at Wellington. 

[Bassam’s published boohs and MS. auto- 
biography ; Clements Markham’s Hist, of 
the* Al^ssinian Expedition, 1869 j H. A. 
Stem’s 'Tho Captive Missionary, 1808 j Parlia- 
mentary Papers (Abyssinian), 1807-9; Lord 
A. Iioftus’s Beminiseences (2nd edit.), i. 200; 
Men of Mark, 1881 (ivith portrait); The 
Times, 17 Sept. 1010.] T. 6. P. 

RATHBONE, WILLIAM (1810-1002), 
philanthropist, bom in Liverpool on 11 
Eeb. 1819, was eldest of six sons of William 
Rathbone (1787-1868) [see under William 
Rathbone (1767—1809)] by his wife 
Elizabeth Greg, and was the sixth 
William Rathbone in direct Buocession, 
merchants in liverpool from 1730. After 
passing through sohools at Gateaore,Gheam, 
and Everton, ho was apprenticed (1835-8) 
to Nieol, Duckworth & Co., Bombay mer- 
chants in Liverpool. In October 1838 he 
went with Thomas Ashton (father of Baron 
Ashton of Hyde) for a semester at the 
University of Heidelberg, where he ‘ gained 
habits of steady work and study,’ and 
acquired a knowledge of foreign politics. 

high ideals of public duty were formed 
under the teaching of John Hamilton 
Thom [q. v.], who had married in 1838 his 
sister Hannah. Erom Heidelberg he made 
(in 1839) an Italian tour, and on his return 
obtained a clerkship in the London firm of 
Baring Brothers. In April 1841 the senior 
partner, Joshua Bates [q. v.], took him on 
a business tour to the United States ; the 
impression of this visit, confirmed by two 
subsequent ones (his third visit, 1848, was 
with his first wife, whose parents were 
American by birth), made him an ‘ un- 
compromising free-trader.’ At the end of 
1 841 he became a partner in his father’s firm, 
Rathbone Brothers & Co. Bis philanthropic 
work began in 1849, when he acted as a visitor 
for the District Provident Society ; in later 
life he said that in the House of Commons 
he was ‘ often far more tempted to take a 
low and sordid view of human nature than he 
hod ever been in the slums.’ His first ex- 
periment in district nursing was made in 
1859, by the engagement for this work of 
Mary Robinson, who had attended his first 
wife in her fatal illness. He consulted 
Elorence Nightingale [q. v. Suppl. 11] about a 
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supply of nurses, who suggested that Live^ 
pool should form a sohoolto train nurses for 
itself Hence tho establishment by Rath- 
bone "of the Liverpool Training School and 
Hume for Nurses, wliioh began work on 
1 July 1862. By the end of 1865 Liverpool 
had been divided into eighteen districts, 
each provided with nursing under the super- 
intendence of ladies, who made themselves 
responsible for the costs entailed ; for about 
a year Rathbone himself took the place of 
one of the lady superintendents during her 
absence. Long after, a colleague remarked 
that Rathbone was * the one male member of 
the committee who knew what the homes of 
the poor were actually like.’ Tho reform of 
sick nursing in the weikhonses was also 
achieved by Rathbone, who secured for this 
in 1866 the invaluable services of Agnes 
Elizabeth Jones (1832-68). Por three years 
he bore the whole expenses. His nursing 
reforms were extended to Birmingham and 
Manchestor, and to London in 1874, when 
the National Association for providing 
Trained Nurses was formed, with Rathbone 
as chairman of its sub-committee for 
organising distriot nursing, hi 1888-9 he 
was honorary seoretary and subsequently 
vice-president of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee 
Institute for Nurses, to which the Queen 
had devoted 70,0001 out of the Women’s 
Offering. Meanwhile, during the cotton 
famine of 1862-3, oaused by the civil war 
in the United States, he did much, in oon- 
junction with his cousin, Charles Melly, to 
raise to 100,0002. the Liverpool contribution 
to the relief fund, and brought wise counsel 
to its distribution. 

His political action began locally in 1852, 
on the liberal side. He took a leading part 
in 1867 in proouring the Liverpool address 
upholding the findings of the commissariat 
commissions appointed after the Crimean 
war. Gladstone’s eloction in 1866 for South 
Lancashire owed much to his energy. In 
November 1868 he was elected as one of 
the three members for Liverpool. Among 
other matters he took part in shaping the 
bankruptcy biU {I860). He was especially 
interested in measures for local government 
and in the licensing laws, opposing ‘pro- 
hibition,’ and demanding not more legisla- 
tion but strleter administeation. He com- 
missioned in 1892 Mrs. Evelyn Leighton 
Fanshawe to report on temperance legis- 
lation in tho United States and Canada 
(published 1803). For Liverpool he sat 
till 1880, when he contested south-west 
Lancashire, and was defeated, but was 
returned in the following November at a 
bye-eleotion for Camarvonahiie, sitting for 
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the county till 1886, and from 1886 for 
North Camarvonshire. He followed Glad- 
stone on the home rule question. In 1896 
Rathbone retired from parliammt. He was 
deputy-lieutenant for Lancashire. 

In the foundation of the University 
College of Liverpool (opened in Jan. 1882) 
he was greatly interested ; wth his two 
brothers he founded a King Alfred diair of 
modem literature and English language; 
he was president of the college from 1892. 
He was also very active in the movement 
for establishing the University College of 
North Wales (opened Oct. 1884), of wliioli ho 
was president from 1891 He was actively 
concerned in the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act of 1889. liverpol gave him 
the freedom of the city on 21 Oct. 1891. In 
May 1896 he was made LIj.D. by Victoria 
University. 

Straightfomardness and pertinacity, with 
entire unseldshness, were leading features 
in Eathbone’s character. With little of the 
bonhomie and none of the humour of his 
large-hearted father, seeming indeed to be 
a dry man, he had a tenderness of dis- 
position which found expression rather in 
act than in word. Principled against indis- 
criminate giving, he was constantly liable 
to ha overcome by personal appeal. A 
convinced uidtarian in theology, he carried 
many traces of his Quaker antecedents. 
His manner of life was simple. Ho died 
at Greenhank, Liverpool, on 6 March 1902, 
and was buried in Toxteth cemetery. He 
married (1) on 6 Sept. 1847, Luoretia Wain- 
wright (d. 27 May 1869), eldest daughter 
of Samuel Qair of Liverpool, by whom he 
had four sons, of whom two survived him, 
and one daughtor ; (2) in 1862, Emily 
Acheson (his second cousin), daughter of 
Acheson Lyle of Londonderry, who sur- 
vived him with her two sons and two 
daughters. 

Rathbone published : 1. ' Social Duties 
. . . Organisation of . . . Works of Bene- 
volence and Public Utility,’ 1807. 2. 

‘Local Government and Taxation,’ 1876. 
3. 'Local Government and Taxation,’ 
1883 (reprinted from the ‘Nineteenth 
Centmy ’). 4. ‘ Protection and Com- 

munism . . . Effects of the American 
Tariff on Wages,’ 1884. 6 ‘Reform in 

Parliamentary Business,’ 1884. 6. ‘ Sketch 
of the Histoiy and Progress of Distiiot 
Nursing,’ 1890. 

His bust, by Charles Allen, was presented 
to University College, Liverpool. Another 
bust, by Hargreaves Bond, was presented 
(1889) to the Liverpool Reform Club. A 
bronze statue by (Sir) George Erampton, 


R.A., was erected by public subscription 
in St. John’s Gardens, Liverpool. 

(The Times, 7 March 1902 ; Christian Life 
7, 12, aiul 29 March 1902 ; MemoriaU of Agnes 
E. Jones, 1871 ; Eleanor P. Eathbone’s 
William Rathbone ; a Memoir, 190.') (portrait) ; 
information from the Rov. J. Coffins Odgers '• 
personal mooffootion.] A. G, ’ 

BATTTGAJV, Sir IVILLIAM HENRY 
(1842-1004), Anglo-Indian jurist, bom at 
Delhi on 4 Sept. 1842, was youngest son of 
Bartholomew Rattigan, who loft his home, 
Athy, 00 . Kildare, at an early age and 
entered the ordnance department of the 
East India Company. Educated at the high 
school, Agra, he entomd the ‘ unoovenanted ’ 
service of government in youth os extra 
aasistant commissioner in the Punjab, 
acting for a short time ns judge of the 
small causes court at Delhi, But being 
dissatisffed rvith his prospoots he resigned, 
contrary to the wishes of his family, m order 
to study law. Enrolled as a pleader of 
the Punjab Chief Court on its establishment 
in 1866, ho built up an oxtonsivo praotioe, 
first in partnership with Mr. Soarlott, and 
then on his own account. 

Coming to England, ho was admitted a 
student of Linoolu’s Inn on 3 Nov. 1871, 

! and was oallod to the bar there on 7 June 
1 1873, also studying at King’s College, 
London. Retimiing to Lahore, he speedily 
rose to he head ol his profession there. 
He was for many years government advo- 
cate, and in 1880, 1881, 1882, and 1886, 
for varying short periods, he acted as a 
judge of the ohioi court. In Nov. 1886 he 
resigned his acting judgeship so ns to 
oontlniio his practice without further inter- 
ruption. A linguist of unusual ability, 
Rattigan mastered in aU fivo European 
languages, several Indian voruaoulars, and 
Persian. German ho studied assiduously, 
and ho translated the second volume of 
Savigny’s ‘ System of Roman Law— Jural 
Relations’ (1883). In 1886 ho took the 
degree of D.L., with first-oloas honoura, at 
Gottingen. 

In February 1887 Rattigan became 
vioe-ohanoollor of tho Punjab University, 
then on the vergo of bankruptcy. lie 
succeeded in regenerating the institution, 
and was roappomted biennially, retaining 
the vice-chanoellorsliip till April 1895. 
He was made a D.L. of tho university 
in Jan. 1896, and LL.D. of Glasgow in 
1901. In 1891 ho occcfited the president- 
ship of the Khalsa College committee, and 
by his energy and iidluouoe overcame 
dissension among the Sikhs, with the result 
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that an inatitntion for their higher educa- 
tion on a religious basis was established at 
^ritsar in 1897. When ho retired from 
India in April 1000 the Sihh council ap- 
pointed him life president, and on his death 
a memorial hospital was erected at the 
college (opened in 1906). He was an addi- 
tional member of the viceroy’s legislative 
counoQ in 1892-3 and of tho Punjab legis- 
lative council in 1898—9. 

A self-made man, without advantages of 
family influence, Rattigan made substantial 
contributions to legal literature amid his 
professional and public labours. He pub- 
lished ‘ Selected Cases in Hindu Law decided 
by the Privy Council and the Superior 
Indian Courts ’ (2 vok, Lahore, 1870-1), 
‘The Hindu Law of Adoption’ (1873), 

‘ De Jure Personarum ’ (1873), and he colla- 
borated with Mr. Justice Charles Soulnois 
(1832-1012), of tho Punjab chief court, in 
* Notes on tho Customary Law os adminis- 
tered in the Punjab ' (1878). His most 
important hook, ‘A Digest of Civil and 
Customary Law of tho Punjab ’ (Lahore, 
1880), which reached a seventh edition 
(1909), was designed to classify material 
for a future codification, and rendered 
Rattigan a loremost authority upon ous- 
tomaiy law in Northern India. His other 
works were ‘ The Science of Jurisprudence ’ 
(Lahore, 1888), which, chiefly intended for 
Indian students, reached a third edition 
(1890) ; ‘ Mvato International Law’ (1895); 
and a pamphlet on the international aspects 
of ‘The Case of the Netherlands South 
African Railway’ (1901). Rattigan was 
knighted in Jan. 1896, was made queen’s 
counsel in May 1897, and was elected 
bencher of his inn in June 1903. 

On settling in England in 1900 he prao- 
tiaed before the privy coiuicil. At the 
general election of 1900 he unsuccessfully 
contested North East Lanark in the liberal- 
unionist intere.st; but at the bye-elcotion 
on 26 Sept. 1901 he won the seat by a 
majority of 904. Speaking rarely, and 
chiefly on Indian matters, he was respected 
by aU parties. He was killed in a motor- 
car accident near Biggleswade, on his way 
to Scotland, on 4 July 1904, and was 
buried in Kensal Green cemetery. 

He married (1) on 21 Deo. 1861, at Delhi, 
Teresa Matilda (d. 9 Sept. 1876), daughter 
of Colonel A. C. B. Higgins, C.I.E., examiner 
of accounts, pubho works department ; 
(2) at Melbourne, on 1 April 1878, her 
sister Evelyn, who smvives. By Ms first 
marriage he had two daughters and foui 
sons, and by his second marriage three 
sous. 


There is a memorial ivindow in Harrow 
Chapel, where Rattigan’s sons were edu- 
cated, and a tablet is in the cathedral at 
Lahore. 

[Rattigan’s legal uorks; the Punjab 
Magazine, Feb, 1895 ; Men of Merit, London, 
1900; Glasgow Contemporaries at Dairn of 
XXth Century, Glasgow 1901 ; Punjab Civil 
Lists ; The Times, 5, 6, 7, and 11 July 1904 ; 
The Biographer, Nov. 1901 ; Civil and Military 
Gazette, Lahore, 7, 9, and 22 July 1904; 
Pioneer, 7 July 1904 ; Law Times, 9 July 
1904 ; family details Idndly supplied by Lady 
Rattigan.] F. H. B. 

RAVEN, JOHN JAMES (1833-1006), 
arclisologist and campanologist, born on 
26 June 1833 at Boston, Lincolnshire, 
was eldest son of eight oMldren of John 
Hardy Raven, of Hu^not descent, rector 
of Worlington, Suffolk, by Ms wife Jane 
Augusta, daughter of John Richman, 
attorney, of Lymington, Hampshire. A 
younger brother, the Rev. John Hardy 
Raven (1842-1011), was headmaster of 
Becclcs Bohool. John, after early training 
at home, entered St. Catharine’s College, 
Cambridge, on 18 Oct. 1863, and migrated 
on 17 Doc. following to Emmanuel &llege 
(where he was awarded first an Ash ex- 
hibition and subsequently a sizaiaMp). 
He graduated B.A. as a senior optime in the 
mathematical tripos of 1867, proceeding 
MA. in 1860 and D.D. in 1872. In 1857 
he was appointed second master of Seven - 
oaks grammar school, and was ordained 
ourate of the parish church there. In 1869 
he became headmaster of Bungay grammar 
school, an oflflee which was for nearly 300 
^ears in the gift of Emmanuel College. Ho 
improved the working of the school and 
raised money for a now building, wMoh was 
opened in 1863. A commemorative tablet 
testifies to his shore of the work. Prom 
1866 to 1885 he was headmaster of Yar- 
mouth grammar school. He served for 
some time as curate of the parish church, 
Yarmouth, and was from 1881 to 1886 vicar 
of St. George’s in that toivn. In 1886 he 
was presented by the Master of Emmanuel 
to the consolidated vicarage of Eressingfleld 
and rectory of Withersdalo in Suffolk, and 
was admitted on 23 March 1895 (under 
a dispensation from the archbishop of 
Canterbury) to the vicarage of Metfleid in 
the same coimty. H!e was chosen honorary 
canon of Norwich in 1888, and rural dean of 
Hoxne in 1896, and a co-opted member 
of the County Education Committee on its 
formation m 1002. 

While a youth Raven began his lifelong 
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arohseologioal study by examining the bells 
of the (murohes near hia home at Wor- 
lington and by contributing to Parker’s 
‘ Ecclesiastical History of Suffolk ’ in 1854. 
He served from 1881 till Ins death on the 
committee of the Horfolk and Norwich 
Arohseological Society, which he joined in 
1871, was a vice-president of the Suffolk 
Institute of Arohosology, and was elected 
F.S.A. on 23 April 1891. The best English 
campanologist of his time, he was president 
of the Norwich Diocesan Association of 
Ringers, and published books on ‘The 
Church Bella of Cambridgeshire ’ (Lowestoft, 
1869 ; 2nd edit. Oamb. Antiq. Soo. 1881), 
‘The Church Bells of Suffolk’ (1890), and 
‘ The Bells of England ’ (in the ‘Antiquary’s 
Books’ series, 1900). He died at Eressing- 
ffeld vicarage on 20 Sept. 1900, and was 
buried in the churchyard. A teredos was 
erected to his memory in tire church. Hia 
pupils at-Tarmouth presented him with Iris 
portrait by Alfred Lys Baldry (now belong- 
mg to his eldest son at Ereasingfield), and 
a tower at Yarmouth school commemorated 
his successful headmastership. Hia fine 
library of county and beU literature was 
sold at Tkessingfield in Nov. 1906. 

Ho married on 19 March 1800, at MOden- 
hall pariah church, Suffolk, Fanny, young- 
est daughter of Robert Homer Harris of 
Botesdale, and had, ^yith two daughters, 
seven sons, of whom three took holy orders. 

Besides the works already mentioned, 
separate sermons, and contributions to 
periodicals, including ‘Emmanuel College 
MagazLne,’ Raven published ' The History 
of Suffolk’ (in the ‘ Popular County BKs- 
tories ’ series, 1895), and ‘ Mathematics 
made easy ; Lectures on Geometry and 
Algebra ’ (1897). He also compiled the 
‘ Early Man ’ section of the ‘ Victoria 
County History of Suffolk,’ and projected 
a volume, 'Sidelights on the Revolution 
Period,’ for which he transcribed Arch- 
bishop Sancroft’s commonplace book. 

[Athenicuiii, 20 Sept. 1906 ; Emmanuel OoU. 
Mag., vol. ivii. no. 1 ; private information,] 

T. 0. H. 

RAVERTY, HENRY GEORGE (1825- 
1900), soldier and Oriental scholar, bom at 
Falmouth on 31 May 1826, was the son of 
Peter Raverty of co. Tyrone, a surgeon in 
the navy. His mother belonged to the 
family of Drown of Falmouth. Educated 
at Falmouth and Penzance, at fifteen or 
sixteen he showed on inchnation for the 
sea, but a short voyage as a passenger from 
Penzance disiUusioued him, and he resolved 
to become a soldier. The interest of Sir 
Charles Lemon secured him a cadetship. 


and he sailed for India. Appointed to 
the Welsh fusiliers, he very soon (in 1843) 
exchanged into the 3rd Bombay native 
infantry. With his regiment he was 
present at the siege of Multan in 
served in Gujarat, and in the &st frontier 
expedition in 1860 against tribes on the 
Suwat border. For his services at Multan 
and Gujarat he received a medal with two 
clasps, and a medal with one clasp for the 
north-west frontier. Raverty held a civil 
appointment as assistant-commissioner in 
the Punjab from 1862 to 1869. He was 
promoted major in 1863 and retired from 
tho army next year. 

Scttli^ in England, first near Ottery St. 
Mary, and afterwards at Grampormd Road, 
Cornwall, Raverty pursued till the end 
of his long lifo various Oriental studies 
which he had begun in India. Although 
he lacked academic training, he was gifted 
with scholarly instinots, and devoted hhn- 
self to hnguistio, historioal, geographical, 
and ethnological study on scientific lines. 
Ih India he first learned Hindustani, Per- 
sian, Gujarati, and Marathi, and for his 
knowledge of those languages gained the 
‘ high proficiency ’ prize of 1000 rupees from 
his government. A ‘ Thesaurus of English 
Hindustani Technical Terms ’ (1869) proved 
his linguistic aptitude in Hindustani. His 
transference to the north-west frontier at 
Peshawar in 1849 had meanwhilo directed 
his chief attention to the Pushtu or Afghan 
language, history, and ethnology. To the 
‘ Transactions ’ of the GoograpBcal Society 
of Bombay, Raverty contributed in 1861 
‘ An Account of the City and Province 
of Peshawar,’ illustrated with maps 
and sepia sketches. In order to acquire 
ractical knowledge of the Pushtu tongue 
e had to collect, arrange, and systemanse 
almost the whole of the needful gram- 
matical and lexical material. Raverty 
thus become ‘ the father of the study of 
Afghan.’ His first efforts proved compre- 
hensive and final. In 1866 he published his 
‘ Grammar of the Pushto or Language 
of the Afghans,’ which Dr. Dorn, the 
eminent orientalist of St. Petersburg, 
warmly commended. In 1860, besides a 
second and improved edition of the 
Grammar (3rd edit. 1867), he published Ms 
monumental ‘ Dictionary of the Pashto or 
Afghan Language’ (2tad edit. 1867), and Ms 
admirable anthology of Pushtu prose and 
poetry entitled ‘ Gulshan i Roh.’ He was 
as w^ acquainted with the Pushtu literature 
os with the spoken language. In 1862 there 
followed ‘ Seleotions from the Poetry of tho 
Afghans from the Sixteenth to the Nine- 
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teenth Centnry ’ in an English translation. 
After leaving India, in 1864, he published 
‘ The Gospel of the Afghans, being a Critical 
Examination of a Small Portion of the Now- 
Testament in Pushtu ’ j in 1871 a translation 
of ‘.^sop’s Fables ’ into Pushtu, and in 1880 
a ‘ Pushtu Manual.’ Bet-ween 1881 and 1888 
he issued in four instalments his ponderous 
-work ‘ Notes on Afghanistan and Balu- 
chistan,’ in -which he describes as many as 
three and twenty routes in those countries. 
Besides its geographical and topographical 
information, the book contains an important 
contribution to the ethnology of those 
regions, and much oonceming the manners 
and customs of the tribes and clans. The 
‘ Notes ’ were prepared at the request of 
the marquis of Salisbury when secretary of 
state for India in 1876-6. 

Simultaneously Raverty was working 
at his translation of the ‘ Taba^t i Nasiri/ 
which was published in 1881. It is a 
rendering from Persian into English of 
Minhajibn Siraj’s work on general history, 
with special referenoe to the Muhammadan 
dynasties of Asia, and particularly those of 
GhQr, Ghaznoh (now ports of Afghanistan), 
and Hindustan. By bis critical remarks 
and copious illustrative notes derived from 
his wide reading of other native authors, 
Raverty vastly enhanced the historical 
value and completeness of Minhaj’a work. 

Other of Kaverty’s valuable studios 
appeared chiefly in the ‘ Joiuual of the 
Asiatic Society,’ Bengal. Among these 
papers were ' Remarks on the Origin of 
the Afghan People ’ (1854) ; ‘ Notes on 
Eaflristan and the Siah - Posh £afu 
Tribes ’ (1868) ; ‘ On the Language of the 
Siah-Posh Kafirs of Kafiristan’ (1864); 

‘ An Account of Upper Kashghar and 
Ghitrol ’ (1864) ; ‘ Memoir of the Author 
of the TabakSt i Nasiri ’ (1882) ; ‘ The 
Mihran o^ Sind, and its Tributaries — a Geo- 
graphical Studj^’ (1892) ; and ' Tibbal three 
hundred and sixty-five Years ago ’ (1896). 

' Muscovite Proceedings on the Afghan 
Frontier’ was reprinted from the ‘United 
Service Gazette ’ in 1886. 

Raverty died at Grompound Road, Corn- 
wall, on 20 Oct. 1906. He married in 1805 
Fanny Vigurs, only daughter of Commander 
George Pooley, B.N. She survived him 
without issue. 


Raverty, whose frankness in controversy 
cost him many friends, received small 
recognition in ms lifetime from his feUow- 
countrymen, but his immense labours gave 
him a high reputation among foreign 
Oriental scholars. At his death Raverty 
had seven important works either com- 


pleted in manuscript or in prepara- 
tion, viz. : 1. ‘ A History of Herat 

and its Dependencies and the Annnia of 
Khurasan from the earliest down to 
modem Times,’ based upon the works of 
native historians, which are treated with 
critical aoumeu; the six bulky quarto 
volumes of MS., the result of fifty years’ 
research, _ are now at the India office. 

2. ‘A History of the Afghan People and 
their Country’ (the whole material oolleoted 
and the composition just commenced). 

3. ‘ A brief Efistory of the Rise of the 
Isma'iliah Sect in Africa.’ 4. ‘ A History 
of the Mings and Hazarahs of Afghanistan 
and other Parts of Central Asia.’ 6. ‘A 
Translation of the Ta'rikh i AJfi from the 
Persian.’ 6. ‘ The Gospels in Pushtu ’ 
(completed). 7. ‘ An English-Pushto Dic- 
tionary ’ ,(not completed). 

LThe Times, 26 Oct. 1906; Buckland’a 
Diet, of Indian Biog. ; Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Soo., 1607, pp. 231—3 ; papers kindly 
lent by Major Raverly’s widow.] K E. 

RAWLINSON, GEORGE (1812-1902), 
canon of CanterWry, writer on ancient 
history, born on 23 Nov. 1812, at Chadling- 
ton, Oxfordshire, was third son of Abraham 
Tysaok Rawlinson by his -wife Eliza Eudooio 
Albinia, daughter of Henry Cres-wioke, of 
Morton, Worcester. Sir Heiuy Cres-wioke 
Rawlinson [q. v.], was his brother. 
Educated at Swansea grammar school 
and at Ealing school, he matrioulated in 
1834 at Trinity College, Oxford, as a 
commoner, and in 1838 took a first class 
in the final school of classics, gradu- 
ating B.A. in that year and j^ceeding 
M.A. in 1841. He played for Oxford in 
the first cricket match -with Cambridge in 
1836 and was president of the Union in 
1840. Ho was elected fellow of Exeter 
College in 1840 and tutor in 1841. In 
1841 and 1842 ho was ordained deacon and 
priest, and gained the Denyer prize for a 
theological essay twice — ^in 1842 and 1843. 
In 1846 he vacated his tutorship on his 
marriage, and for o short time (1846-7) was 
exuate of Merton, Oxfordshim. But he 
soon formd ways of rene-wiug his activities 
and interests in Oxford. He served on 
the committee of the Tutors’ Association, 
a bo^ formed to consider the proposals of 
tile University Commission of 1862, -with 
Church, Marriott, Osborne Gordon, Mansel, 
and others. In 1863, -with Dean Lake, 
he laid before Gladstone the views of the 
Tutors’ Association, and thus had an im- 
portant influence in shaping the Oxford 
University Act of 1864. Gladstone’s 
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interest in Rawlinson may be dated from 
this interview, lii the newly organised 
examination of classical moderations 
Rawlinson was a moderator from 1852 to 
1854, with Scott, Conington, Mansel, and 
others. He was an examiner in the final 
classical school in 1854, 1856, 1807; and 
in theology in 1874. In 1859 Rawlinson 
succeeded Mansel ns Hampton lecturer, his 
subject being ‘ The Historical Evidences 
of the truth of the Scripture Records stated 
anew, with special reference to the doubts 
and discoveries of modem times ’ (1859 ; 
2nd edit. 1860). In 1801 he was appointed 
Camden professor of ancient histo^. 
He held that post till 1880, and it left him 
leisure for writing and research. His 
interests in Oxford were not wholly aca- 
demic. He was a pioneer in the attempt 
to establish friendly and useful comieelions 
between the university and the town. 
Erom 1860 to 1863 he was a guardian of 
the poor ; he was a perpetual curator of 
the University Galleries, and an original 
member and first treasurer of the Onord 
Political Economy Club. Erom 1859 to 
1870 he held the office of classical examiner 
under the council of military education. 

In 1872 the crown appointed him canon 
of Canterbury. Indistinotness of speech 
interfered with his efficiency as a speaker 
and preacher, so that Gladstone’s choice 
must be taken os a recognition of his 
learning, broad-mindedness, and admini- 
strative capacity. His interest in Canter- 
bury Cathedral was shown by valuable 
gifts and more particularly on the occasion 
of his golden wedding in 1896 by the 
presentation of a gold and jewelled paten 
and chalice. He was proctor in convoca- 
tion for Canterbiuy from 1873 to 1808. 
In 1888, the year before he resigned the 
Camden professorship, he was preferred 
by the chapter of his cathedral to the rich 
rectory of All Hallows, Lombard Street. 

Early in his career Rawlinson devoted 
himselt to the preparation of an elaborate 
English edition of Herodotus. He arranged 
that his brother. Sir Henry Rawlmson, and 
Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, should contribute 
special articles on historical, arohteological 
and racial questions, while he himself 
prepared the translation with short notes 
and other adjuncts of scholarship. The 
edition was dedicated to Gladstone and 
superseded all other editions at Oxford for 
many years ; it was entitled ‘ The History 
of Herodotus. A new English version, 
edited with copious notes and appendices. 
Embodying the chief results, historical 
and ethnographical, which have been 


obtained in the progress of Cuneiform and 
Hieroglyphioal discovery. By G. Rawlin- 
son - assisted by Sir H. Rawlinson and 
Sir J. G. Wilkinson’ (4 vols. 1858-60 ■ 
2nd edit. 1862 ; 3rd edit. 1875). An 
abridgement in two volumes by A. T. Grant 
appeared in 1897, and the translation, 
edited by G. H. Blakoney, was reprinted 
in ‘ Everymair’s Library ’ (2 vols.) in 1910, 
Pursuing his researches in this field, Rawlin- 
son summarised for his generation in 
scholarly form the results of research and 
excavation in the East, in a series of wor^ 
of considerable constructive ability which 
have hardly yet been superseded in English. 
The first was ‘ The Five Groat Monarchies 
of the ancient Eastern World ; or the 
history, geography, and antiquities of 
Ohaldiea, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, and 
Persia. . . .’ (4 vols. 1802-7 ; 2nd edit., 
3 vols. 1871). This was followed by ‘ The 
Sixth Great Oriental Monorchy; or the 
geography, history, and antiquities of 
Parthia ’ (1873) ; to which was added ‘ The 
Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy ; or the 
geography, history, and antiquities of the 
Sassanian or Now Persian Emphe ’ (1876). 
Supplementary to tlvis series wore ‘The 
Histow of Ancient Egypt ’ (2 vols. 1881) ; 
and ‘ The History of Phosnicia ’ (1880). 

Rawlinson was the champion of a learned 
orthodoxy which opposed tho extremes of 
the literary higher critics by an appeal to 
the monuments and the ovidonco of arohreo- 
logy. In 1861 he contributed to ‘ Aids to 
Faith,’ tho volume of essays written to 
counteract ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ a paper 
‘ On the genuineness and authenticity of 
the Pentateuch,’ and ho published in the 
same year ‘ Tho Contrasts of Christianity 
with Heathen and Jowsh Systems, or nine 
sermons preached before the University 
of Oxford.’ In 1871, at tho request of the 
Christian Evidence Society, ho delivered 
a lecture on ‘ Tho Alleged Historical 
Difficulties of the Old and New Testaments,’ 
which appeared in tho volume entitled 
‘Modern Scepticism.’ As a commentator 
and expositor Rawlinson wrote for the 
I Speaker’s Commentary ’ on ICiirgs, Chron- 
icles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, and tho two 
Books of the Maccabees ; and for Ellicott’s 
‘ Old Testament Commentary for English 
Readers’ on Exodus. His lost work was 
the life of his brother, entitled ‘ A Memoir 
of Major-general Sir II. C. Rawlinson. . . . 
with an introduction by Field-Marshal 
Lord Roberts of Kandahar ’ (1898). 

Rawlinson was a follow of the Royal 
Geographical Society, a corresponding 
member of the Royal Academy of Turin and 
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of the American Philosophical Society. 
Hia health failed two years before.hia death, 
which took place suddenly from s^cope 
on 6 Oct. 1002. He was buried in 
Holywell cemetery at Oxford. A portrait 
by to son-in-law, Wilson Forster, was pre- 
sented to Trinity College, Oxford, in 1899. 

Rawlinson married in 1846 Louisa, 
second daughter of Sir Robert Alexander 
Chermside [q. v.], and had issue four sons 
and five daughters. 

Resides the works already mentioned, 
large contributions to Dr. Smith’s ‘ Diction- 
ary of the Bible,’ pamphlets among ‘ Present 
Day Tracts,’ and numerous sermons, 
Rawlinson pubhshed: 1. ‘A Manual of 
Ancient History from the earliest times 
to the Fall of tne Western Empire,’ 1869. 
2. ‘ Historical Ulustrations of the Old 
Testament,’ 1871. 3 and 4 (for the 

R.T.S.) ! ‘ The Origin of Nations,’ 1877 ; 

‘ The Religions of the Ancient World,’ 
1882. 5. ‘ St. Paul in Damascus and 

Arabia,’ 1877. 6. ‘Egypt and Babylon 

from Scripture and profane sources,’ 1885. 
7, 8, 9 (tor the ‘ Story of the Nations ’ 
aeries) ! ‘ Parthia,’ 1886 ; ‘ Phoanioia.’ 1886 ; 

‘ Ancient Egypt,’ 1887, 10, ‘ A Sketch of 
Universal History,’ 1887. 11, ‘Biblical 

Topography,’ 1887. 12, 13, 14 (lor the 
‘ Men of the Bible ’ series) : ‘ Moses, hia 
life and Times,’ 1887; ‘Kings of Israel 
and Judah,’ 1890 ; ‘ Isaac and Jacob, 
their Lives and Times,’ 1890. 16. Large 
contributions to the ‘ Pulpit Commentary.’ 
16. The article on ‘ Herodotus ’ in the 0th 
edition of the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannioa.’ 

(The Times, 7 Oct. 1902 ; Athenaeum, 11 
Oct. 1902 ; Men and Women of the Time, 
1899; Croclcford’s Clerical Directory.] R. B. 

RAWSON, Sm HARRY HOLDS- 
WORTH (1843-1910), admiral, second son 
of Christopher Rawson of Woolwich, J.P. ! 
for Surrey, was born at Walton-on-the- j 
Hm, Lancashire, on 5 Nov. 1843. He was < 
at Marlborough College from Feb. 1854 
to Christmas 1855. Entering the navy 
on 9 April 1857, he was appointed to the 
Calcutta, flagship of Sir Michael Seymour 
[q. V.] on the China station. He served 
through the second Chinese war, being 
present in the Calcutta’s launch at the 
capture of the Taku forts in 1858, and in 
1860 was landed as aide-de-camp to 
Captain R. Dew of the Enoomiter, with 
whom he was present at the second capture 
of the Toku forts, at the battle of PaJikao, 
and at the taking of PeMng, He saw much 
further active service against the Chinese 
rebels; for the capture of Ning-po, which 


place he afterwards held for three months 
against the rebels with 1300 Chinese 
under his command, and for Fmigwha, 
where he was severely wounded, he was 
mentioned in despatches. He also was 
thanked on the quarter-deck for jump- 
ing overboard at night in the Shanghai 
river to save life. On 9 April 1803 he was 
promoted to sub-lieutenant, and a month 
later to lieutenant. In the same year he 
was one of the officers who took out to 
Japan the gunboat Empress, a present from 
Queen Victoria to the Mikado and the first 
ship of the modem Japanese navy. Rawson 
then qualified as a gunnery lieutenant, and 
after serving a commission as first lieutenant 
of the Bellerophon m the Channel, was 
appointed in Jan. 1870 to the Royal 
yacht, whence on 7 Sept. 1871 he was 
promoted to commander. In Aug. 1871 
he gained the silver medal of the Royal 
Humane Society lor saving life at Antwerp. 
As commander he served two commissions 
in the Hercules, in the Chaimd and in the 
Mediterranean, and on 4 June 1877 was 
promoted to captain. In Nov. following he 
was appointed to the hlinotaur as fiag- 
oaptain to Lord Jolm Hay, commanding 
the Channel squadron ; and, going to the 
Mediterranean in 1878, he received the 
thanks of the Admiralty for a report on the 
capabilities of defence of the Suez Canal, 
hoisted the British flag at Nicosia, Cyprus, 
and was for a month commandant there. 
Follo'wing this service he was again flag- 
captain in the Cbaimel squadron until March 
1882, and then was appointed to the 
Thalia for the Egyptian campaign, during 
which he served as principal transport 
officer. He was awarded the medal, the 
Khedive’s star, the third class of the 
Osmanieh, and the C.B. From Feb. 1883 
to Sept. 1885 he was again flag-captain to 
Lord John Hay, then commander-in-chief 
in the Mediterranean, and in Oct. 1886 
became captain of the steam reserve at 
Dovonport, where he remained till 1889. 
He was a member of the signal committee of 
1880, was captain of the battleship Benbow 
in the Mediterranean from 1889 to 1891, 
and was an aide-de-camp to Qneen Victoria 
from Aug. 1890 until promoted to flag 
rank on 14 Feb. 1892. 

Rawson was a member of the inter- 
national code signals committee from 1892 
to 1896, in 1893 was one of the umpireB 
for the naval manoeuvres, and in May 
1896 was appointed commander-in-chief on 
the Cape of Good Hope and west coast of 
Africa station, with his flag in the St. George. 
He held this command until May 1898, and 
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during it m^anised and oanied out two 
expeditions* In Aug* 1895 he landed the 
brigade whiob captured llTweli, the strong- 
hold of hlburuk, a rebellious Arab ohiet, 
for which service the general Africa medal 
with ‘ M’weli, 1895 ’ engraved on the rim 
was awarded ; in Aug* 1898 part of his 
squadron bombarded the palace at Zanzibar 
and deposed the pretender, Rawson re- 
ceiving the brilliant star of Zanzibar, first 
class, in acknowledgment from the sultan ; 
his action was officially approved, and he 
received the thanks of the sidmiralty* 
In Feb* 1807 he landed in comm^d of the 
naval brigade of his squadron, with which, 
together with a force of Haussas, he ad- 
vanced to and captured Benia city, in pun- 
ishment for the lecent massacre of British 
political officers* llo received the K.C.B* 
for this service in May 1897, and the clasp 
for Benin* On 19 March 1898 he was 
promoted to vice-admiral* 

Rawson commanded the Channel squad- 
ron from Dec* 1898 to April 1901, after 
which he was appointed president of the 
committee which investigated the struotural 
strength of torpedo-boat destroyers* This 
was his lost naval servica. In Jan, 1902 
he was appointed governor of New South 
Wales, ‘ a post for which Ms tact, Mndlinesa, 
and good sense were sturdy qualifications*’ 
Sir Many was a sucoessful and popular 
governor, and in 1908 his term of office 
was extended by one year to May 1909* He 
was promoted to adi^iil on 12 Aug* 1903, 
and retired on 3 Nov* 1908 ; in June 1906 
he was made a G*C*B*, and a Q.C*M*G* in 
Nov* 1909* He died in London, following 
on operation for appendioitis, on 3 Nov* 
1910, and was buri^ at Bracknell parish 
church, a memorial service being held at 
St* Margaret’s, Westminster* 

Rawson married on 19 Oot* 1871 Florenoe 
Alice Stewart, daughter of John Ralph 
Shaw of Arrowe Park, Ghesl^, and had 
issue five ohildren* Lady Rawson died in 
the Red Sea on 3 Dec* 1006, while on 
passage out to Australia* 

A cartoon by ‘ Spy ’ appeared in ‘ Vanity 
Fair ’in 1901* 

[The Times, 4 Nov* 1910. An engraved 
portrait was published by Messrs* Wwton of 
Shaftesbury Avenue, RoyM Navy List.] 

L. G. C. L. 

]MAD, CLARE SEWELL (1826-1906). 
agrioultuxist, the eldest son of George 
R^ of Barton Bendisb Hall, Norfolk, 
by Sarah Ann, daughter of Okie Sewell, 
was bom at Ketteringham on 6 Nov* 182& 


His ancestors had been tenant-farmers in 
Norfolk since the end of the sixteenth 
century* He was educated privaldy at 
Lynn, and from the age ot ^teen to 
twenty was learning praotioal agriculture 
upon his father’s farm. Before he was 
of age he was managing the large farm 
oi i^lpaison in Pembrokeshire, and was 
afterwards resident agent on the earl 
of Macclesfield’s Oxfordshire estates. He 
returned to Norfolk in 1864 and took 
Ms father’s farm at Flumsteod, near 
Norwich, until 1865, when he succeeded 
a relative at Honingham Thorpe, and 
farmed about 800 acres there until 
Michaelmas 1896. 

In July 1866 he was returned to parlia- 
ment ns conservative member for East 
NorfoUc, which he oonlinuod to represent 
until the Reform Aot of 1867, when Nor- 
folk was divided into throe ooiistituonoies* 
He sat for South Norfolk from 1868 to 1880, 
when he was defeated at the general election 
by one vote* He then declined to stand 
for North Linoolnshire and Cambridgeshire, 
but ill Feb. 1884 was Tetumed unopposed 
for West Norfolk, sitting until the dis- 
solution of parliament in 1886, when he 
retired from the representation of the 
county* He unsuoocssMly oonloated Nor- 
wich in July 1880. 

In his first speech in parliament, in 1860, 
in support of Sir Fitzroy Kelly’s motion for 
the repeal of the malt lax, ho suggested, 
OB on alternative, a beer tax of one penny 
per gallon upon all beer that was sold; 
that a licence should bo paid by private 
brewers ; and that all oottagers should be 
free to brew their own beer, a oonccssion 
granted later* He strenuously supported 
and promoted all the acts of parliament 
passed for tho suppression of oattle plaeuo 
and all other imported diseases among five 
stock; odvooated the inalienable right of 
tho occupier of the land to destroy ground 
game ; persistently ooutonded for the 
compulsory payment ot tenant farmers’ 
improvements in the soil ; argued that all 
property, and not land and buildings alone, 
should contribute to local os well as im- 
perial burdens; and in 1876 oorried a 
unanimous resolution in the House of 
Commons in favour of representative 
county boards* 

In 1865 he served on the oattle plague 
commission, and for twenty years sat upon 
almost every agricultural committee of 
the House of Commons* In Feb* 1874 he 
was appointed by Disraeli parliamentary 
seoreta^ to the local government board, 
but resigned in Jan* 1876, in consequence of 
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the goTemment refusing to extend to Ire- 
land the Cattle Diseases Aot which had been 
passed for Great Britain. This, however, 
soon afterwards became law. Upon his 
resigning his government appointment, 
he was prosentra by tho fanners of Eng- 
land with a silver salver and a purse of 
65001. at a dinner given at the Gannon 
Street Hotel on 2 May 1876. 

On the appointment in June 1870 of the 
duke of Bicbmond’s royal commission on 
agriculture, Clare Sewell Bead and Albert 
Pell [q. V. Suppl. II] were made assistant 
oonunusioners to visit the United States 
and Canada to inquire into and report 
on the conditions of agriculture there, 
particularly as related to the production 
and exportation of wheat to Europe. 
They were away six months, and travelled 
10,000 miles. 

Ih 1848 Bead won the Boyal Agricultural 
Society’s prize essay on the farming of South 
Wales, and in 1854 and 1850 obtained the 
society’s prizes for similar reports on Oxtord- 
shira and Buokinghamshiro. He contributed 
numerous other papers to the Hoyal Agri- 
cultural Society’s ‘ Journal,’ and acted 
frequently os judge at tho Hoyal, Smithdeld, 
Bath and West of England, and other 
agricultural shows. 

He also wrote a valuable article on the 
Agriculture of Norfolk for tho 4th edition of 
White’s ‘History, Gazetteer and Directory’ 
of that county (1883). 

In January 1806 he joined the Earmors’ 
Club (originally lounded in 1842), and was 
an active member till his death, frequently 
reading papers at meetings, servmg on 
the committee, and acting as ohairmau 
for two separate years, in 1868 and again 
in 1892 (jubilee year). He was also a 
member of the council of the central 
chamber of agriculture (of which he was 
chairman in 1860) and of the Smithfield 
Club. 

When his intention to give up farming 
in Norfolk was made known, a county 
committee organised a fund for presenting 
him with his portrait. This picture, 
painted by J. J. Shannon, B.A., now 
hangs in tiie castle at Norwich. In his 
later years Head lived in London at 01 
Kensington Gardens Square, where he died 
on 21 Aug. 1905, but he was buried in ids 
native soil at Barton Bendish. In 1859 
he married Sarah Maria, the only daughter 
of J. Watson, and had by her four 
daughters. 

[The Times, 23 and 28 Aug. 1005 ; Mark 
Lane Express, 18 Aug. 1606 ; personal know- 
ledge.] E. 0. 


READ, WALTER WILLIAM (1856- 
1607), Surrey cricketer, was bom at Eeigate 
on 23 Nov. 1856. He was educated at the 
Reieate Priory school, which was managed 
by his father. Showing early aptitude for 
cricket, he joined the Reigato Priory Club, 
and at the age of thirteen scored 78 not out 
against Tonbridge and the bowling of Bob 
Lipscombe. In 1873 Read was introduced 
to Charles William Alcock, the secretary of 
the Surrey cricket club, and from that ^te 
to 1897 was a regular member of the 
Surrey team. He assisted his father at 
Reigate Prio^ school until 1881, when 
he became assistant secretary to the Surrey 
cricket club, and thenceforth he devoted 
all his time to cricket. SVom 1883 he 
helped Qeorge Lohmann [q. v. Suppl. II] 
to restore Surrey to a leading cricketing 
osition among the counties. In 1885 he 
ecame partner in a City auctioneering 
and surveying business. Li his last years 
he was coach to young players at the Oval. 

During his twenty-five years’ career in 
first-class cricket (1873-97) Read gained 
triumphal success as a batsman, scoring no 
fewer than 46 centuries. At his best iium 
1885 to 1888, he scored in successive matches 
in Juno 1887 for Smtey v. Lancashire and 
Cambridge University respectively 247 and 
244 not out, and 338 in 1888 for Stnrey 
V. Oxford University. Between 1877 and 
1895 Bead played in 23 matches for 
Gontlomen v. Players, his best score being 
160 in July 1886, and in twelve test 
matches in England against the Australians 
between 1884 and 1893, his most memorable 
performance in Australian matches being 
at Kennington Oval in August 1884, when 
going in tenth he scored 117. In this match 
Willmm Lloyd Murdoch [q. v. Suppl. H] 
scored 211 for the Australians. Read twice 
visited Australia; in 1882-3 with Ivo Bligh’s 
team, and in 1887-8 with Q. E. Vernon’s 
team. In tho second tour Bead averaged 
over 65 runs per innings in eleven-a-^e 
matches. He took a team in the winter of 
1 801-2 to South Africa. Of strong physique. 
Read was a determined hitler, and a very 
attractive batsman whe brought ‘ pulling ’ 
to a fine art. A very safe field, he shone 
especially at point, and he was also a 
useful ‘ lob ’ bowler. As a captain he had 
few superiors. 

Read, who published a useful record 
called ' Annals of Cricket ’ in 1896, died 
on 6 Jan. 1907 at Colworth Road, Addis- 
oombe Park, Croydon, and was burled at 
Shirley. He married and had issue. A 
pointed portrait depicting jiRead at the 
wicket, by G. H. Bartable and Mr. Staples, 
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was exhibited at the Goupil Gallery in 
1887 ; ha also figures in ‘ Punch ’ (13 Ang. 
1887) in ■ Crioket at the Oval.’ 

[W. W. Read, Annals of Crioket, 1896 ; 
Daft, Engs of Cricket (with portrait, p. 195) ; 
Wisden’s Crioketers’ Almanack, 1907, olxxiv- 
vi j 1908, pp. 148-161 j Haygorth’s Crioket 
Scores and Biographies, xii. 894-6 ; xiv. xev- 
xovii; portraits in Crioket, 26 April 1888, 
21 Aug. 1890 j Crioket Reid, 24 ficpt. 1892 ; 
Wisden’s Cricketers’ Almannek, 1803 j Sporting 
Sketchos, 17 Sept. 1894; information from 
Mr. P. M. Thornton.] W. B. 0. 

READE, THOMAS MBLLARD (183^ 
1909), geologist, horu on 27 May 1832 in 
Min Street, Toxteth Park, Liverpool, whern 
Ilia father William James Reade kept a 
small private school, was of common descent 
from Stafiordshire yeomen with Joseph 
Bancroft Reade [q. v.] and Sir Thomas 
Reade, deputy adjutant-general at St. 
Helena during Napoleon’s captivity. Hk 
mother, Mary Melkrd, of Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, was aunt to Dinah Maria Mulock 
[q. V.]. After private sohoola he began 
work at the end of 1844 in the office of 
Eyes and Son, architects and surveyors, 
laverpool. At the hegfinning of 1863 
he entered the enameer’s office of the 
London and North Western railway com- 
pany at Warrington, where he rose to be 
principal draughtsman. In 1860 he started 
on his own account in Liverpool as architect 
and civil engineer and built up a good busi- 
ness, being arohitect to the Liverpool school 
board duriugits existence from 1870 to 1902, 
and layii^ out the Blundellsauds estate 
in 1868, on which he resided from 1868 
till death. He died at his house. Park 
Comer, Blundellsauds, on 26 May 1009, 
and was buried at S^ton, Lancashire. 

Always fond of natural history, Reade 
began serious work in geology when about 
thirty-fi.ve years old, and lost none of the 
opportunities for that study whielr his pm- 
fession offered. In addition to two books, 
he wrote nearly 200 papers and addresses, 
of which many were communicated to 
the liveipool Geological Society, others 
to the ‘ Geologioal Magazine ’ and the 
Geological Society of London. Of these 
one group deals with the glndal and post- 
glacial geology of Lancashire and the 
adjoining counties. They record many 
imjpoitont facts disclosed in excavations, 
wmoh would otherwise have been lost. 
A very practical result of his studies was 
that when the tunnel under the Mersey 
was projected in 1873 he predicted that 
it would encounter a buried river channel 
filled with drift ; bis prophecy was verified in 


1885. Ho also made valuable collections 
of Bpecunens from boulders and of marine 
shelto from the_ glacial drifts. In the 
later years of his life, co-operating with 
Mr. Philip Holland, Reade studied the 
mineral structure and changes of sedi- 
mentary, and espooially slaty, rooks, 
forming for this purpose a collection of 
rooks, slices, sands and sediments. These 
are now in the Sodgwiok Museum, Cam- 
bridge, as the gift of his son, Mr. Aleyn 
LyeU Reade. A third group of lus papers 
dealt with questions of goomorphology, 
with which also Jiis two books aro occupied. 
Li the earlier, on the ‘ Origin of Mountain 
Ranges ’ (1888), ho clisonssod among other 
hypotheses that which attributes them to a 
localised orampling of the cartli's crust, 
caused by a shortening of its ra^us while 
cooling. Reado maintained them to be 
the slow omuulative result of sucoessive 
variations of lomporature in this crust, 
largely produced by the removal of sedi- 
ment (like the transference of a blanket) 
from one port to the other j pointing out the 
necessary existence in a cooling globe of a 
‘ level of no strain.’ His sooond book, on 
the ‘ Evolution of Earth Structure ’ (1903), 
further defined and illuslratod the above 
view, arguing tliot while the relative 
proportion of sea and land had been 
miiiy constant through geological rime, 
regional changes of level wore due to 
alterations in the bulk of the lithosphere, 
caused by expansion and oontraotion. 
Though the majority of geologists have 
not OB yet aocojitea Iris opinions on this 
question, all must agree that, os was 
usual with him, Ihoy ore ably argued and 
demand careful consideration. 

Reade beoamo a Fellow of the London 
Geological Society in 1872, and was awarded 
its Murchison medal in 1390. Ho was tiirec 
times president of the Liverpool Geological 
Society, was a past president of the Liver- 
pool Arohiteolurol Socioty, an associate 
momber of the Institulion of Civil Engineers, 
and an honorary momber of other sooieries. 

He married on 10 May 1880 Emma EUza, 
widow of Alfred Taylor, O.E., who pre- 
deceased him, and by whom he had three 
sons and one daughter. Of the former, 
Mr. Aleyn LyoU Reade is author of ‘The 
Eeades of Blaokwood Hill’ and ‘Dr. 
Johnson’s Ancestry’ (privately printed, 
1006), and ‘ Jolmsonian Gleanings,’ part i. 
(1909). 

[Qooloff. Mag. 1900 ; Quarterly Journal 
Geolog. Soo. 1910 ; Liverpool Qoolog. Soo. vol. 
xi. pt. i, ; infomtatiou from Mr. Aleyn LyoU 
Reade ; personal knowlodge.] T. G. B, 
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BEDPATH, henry ADENEY (1848- 
1908), biblical scholar, born at Sydenham 
on 19 June 1848, was eldest son of Henry 
Syme Ee^ath, solicitor, of Sydenham, by 
his wife Harriet Adenoy of Islington. & 
1857 he entered Merchant Taylors’ School, 
and won a scholarship at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, in 1867, taking a second class in 
classicid moderations in 1869 and a third class 
in liter® humaniores in 1871, graduating 
B.A. in 1871, and proceeding M.A. in 1874 
and D.Litt. in 1901. Ordained deacon in 
1872 and priest in 1874, Redpath, after 
being curate of Southam, near Rugby, and 
then of Luddcsdown, near Gravesend, was 
successively vicar of Wolveroote, near 
Oxford (1880-3), rector of Holwell, Sher- 
borne (1883-60), and vicar of Sparsholt, 
with Kingston Lisle, near Wantage (1890-8). 
Li 1898, by an exchange, he became rector 
of St. Dunstan-in-the-East, City. Redpath 
was sub-warden of the Society of Sacred 
Study in the diocese of London, and 
examining chaplain to the Bishop of 
London (1905-8). 

Redpath, who had learned Hebrew at 
Merchant Taylors’ School, specialised, wliile 
a country parson, in the Greek of the 
Septuagint, completing and publialiing tho 
work which Edwin Hatch [q. v.] left 
unfinished : ‘ A Concordance to the Septua- 
gint and other Greek Translations of the Old 
Testament’ (Oxford, 1892-1906, 3 vols.). 
The value of his work was recognised 
both here and on the Continent (of. Asolv 
Deibsmann, The PUklogy of the Gredc 
Bible, 1908, pp. 69-78). Redpath was 
Grinfleld lecturer on tho Septuagint at 
Oxford (1901-6), and shortly before his 
death designed a ‘ Eiciionary of FatrisUo 
Greek.’ 

As a bibhoal scholar he was conservative. 
He expounded his o^osition to the 
‘ critical ’ view of the Old Testament in 
‘ Modem Criticism and the Book of Genesis ’ 
(1905), published by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. An abler and 
more constructive work was his painstaking 
‘ Westminster Commentary ’ on Ezekiel, 
with introduction and notes (1907). He was 
also a contributor to Hastings’s ‘ Eiotionoty 
of the Bible’ (1604, 4 vols.) and to the 
‘Illustrated Bible Dictionary.’ 

Redpath died at Sydenham on 24 Sept. 
1908, and was buried at Shottermlll, 
Surrey. He married at Marsh Caundle, 
Dorsetshire, on 5 Oct. 1886, Catherine Helen, 
daughter of Henry Peter Auber of Marsh 
Court, Sherborne. She died at Shottermlll, 
on 26 Aug, 1898, leaving one son. 

[The Times, 25 Sopt. 1608 ; Guardian, 30 Sept. 


and 7 Oct. 1008 ; 0. J. Robinson, Merchant 
Taylors’ School list j private information.] 

E. H. P. 

REED, SiE EDWARD JAMES (1830- 
1606), naval architect and chief constructor 
of the navy, son of Jolm Reed of Sheemesa, 
was born there on 20 Sept. 1830, and after 
serving an apprenticeship with a ship- 
wright in Sheemess dockyard was chosen 
in 1849 to enter the school of mathematics 
and naval constraction which had been 
established at Portsmouth in 1848 with 
Dr. John Woolley [q. v.] as its principd. 
After passing through the school ho re- 
ceived in 1852 an appointment as super- 
numerary draughtsman in the mould loft 
at Sheerness, but findmg his duties, which 
were of a routine nature and involved no 
responsibility, irksome, he left the admiralty 
service in the same year. Reed devoted 
his leisure at this time to writing poetry, 
and turned to technical joumahsm ; m 
1853 he was offered and accepted the editor- 
ship of the ‘ Mechanic’s Magazine.’ In 1854 
he submitted to the admiralty a design for 
a fast armour-clad frigate, but the need 
of such a type was not yet admitted and the 
design was refused. At tho end of 1859 
John Scott RusseU [q. v.] called together 
a small body of naval architects, of whom 
Reed was one, in order to attempt the 
foundation of a technical society. The 
effort was immediately successful, and the 
Institution of Naval Architects was estab- 
lished early in 1860, Reed, who had been 
organising secretary from tho first, being 
permanently appointed to the secretary- 
ship. In 1862 he submitted to the admir- 
alty designs for the conversion of wooden 
men-of-wax into armour-clads on the belt 
and battery system, and was encouraged 
to proceed. The conversion of three ships 
was put in hand and carried out under 
Reed^s supervision, and before their com- 
pletion he was offered and accepted, in 
1863, the post of chief constructor of the 
navy. With this appointment a new 
epoch of naval constmotion began. The 
earliest ironclads were very long and un- 
handy ships, mounting oil their guns on the 
broadside. Reed’s object was to produce 
shorter ships of greater handiness, and to 
develop their end-on fire without sacrificing 
their weight of broadside. The battle 
between guns mid armour hod already be- 
gun, and the demand on the one part for 
heavier armour and on the other for larger 
guns was insistent. The Bellerophon, the 
first ship designed by Reed after he took 
ofifioe, was typical of many others that 
followed, and marked a great advance 
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towards the realisation of the desired 
qualities. Launched in May 1805, she was 
a high freeboard ship, fuily rigged as then 
seemed necessary to seamen ; she was 
protected by a complete belt at the 
waterline, and amidships rose an armoured 
citadel enclosing the main battery and 
covering the vitals of the ship. An 
attempt to gain end-on fire was made 
by mounting a sma^r battery behind 
armour in the bows, but in later ships this 
expedient was improved on by the intro- 
duction of recessed ports for the guns at the 
comers of the central battery. Structur- 
ally also the Bellerophon was an important 
ship, for inherReed introduced a new system 
of framing, known as the longitudinal and 
bracket-frame system, which was better 
suited than the old method to the use of 
iron, which was still quite a novel material 
for the bulla of men-of-war. 

At the same time an entirely different 
type of armoured ship was advancing in 
favour. This was the low freeboard moni- 
tor, with its heavy guns mounted in turrets, 
a type which had done well in the peculiar 
circumstances of the American civil war. 
Beed bruit several ships of this type, all of 
them in the main aimUar to the flatten ; 
but he fought strenuously against the idea 
of buUdiug large masted monitors as sea- 
going ships. He held, and indeed proved, 
that the low freeboard monitor would bo 
dangerously lacking in stability under sail, 
and at the time when the Captain was 
buildmg to the plans of Oapt. Cowper Phipps 
Coles [q. V.], he put forward a design for 
a large seagoing monitor which sbomd be 
entirely mastless. This was the Devasta- 
tion, a ship whose design exercised a greater 
infiuence on the course of naval architsoture 
perhaps than any other. Beed’s plans 
for the ship, wmch was laid down in 
Nov. 1869, were modified in some, as he 
thought, important particulars, and, owing 
to a failure to agree with the admiralty 
on questions connected with the oonatruc- 
tiou of turret ships, ha resigned office in 
July 1870. The report of the committee 
on designs which sat after ^e loss of the 
Captain (7 Sept. 1870) was in many 
respects a justification of Reed’s views, 
and directly reassured pubtio opinion as 
to the safety of the Devastation. On 
i^gning from the admiralty he joined 
Sir Joseph Whitworth [q. v.] at his ordnance 
worto at Manchester ; in 1871 he became 
eshsinnan of Earl’s Company, Huh, and 
in the same year began practice as a 
naval architect in London. He designed 
ships for several foreign navies, including 


those of Turkey, Japan, Germany, Chili 
and Brazil, and of these three, the’ 
Neptune in 1877, and the sister ships 
SAVilteure and Triumph in 1903, were 
bought into the royal navy. In Get. 1878 
ho visited Japan at tlio invitation of 
the imperial government. Ife was also 
consulting naval engineer to the Indian 
government and to the crown colonies. 
Reed was a keen advocate of technical 
education, and wliilo at the admiralty 
used his influonoo in favour of the Royd 
Solmol of Naval Architcoturo and M!^ine 
Engineering, which was established in 1864. 
It was also in great measure due to his 
appreciation of the value of the work, and 
to his recommendation of it, that the sup- 
port of the admiralty was given to William 
Eroudo [q. v.] in his model-experiments 
on tho rosistanoo and propulsion of ships. 
In 1870 ho was olooled a ioUow by tiie 
Royal Sooioty ; ho had reooivod the O.B. 
in 1868, and was advanced to the K.O.B. 
in 1880, hosidos which he hold several 
foreign decorations. Erom 1806 to 1906 
he was a vice-president of tho Institution 
of Naval Arohitoots, and in addition was 
an active mombor of other teohnioal 
societies. 

In 1873 Reed atlomptod unsuccessfully 
to enter parliament os liberal candidate 
for Hull, and in tho following year was 
returned as mombor lor the Pembroke 
boroughs. From tho general election of 
1880 until 1895, whon ho was defeated, 
ho sat for Cardiil, and was a lord of the 
treasury in tho sliort Ulndstonion adminis- 
tration of 188G. In 1000 ho was again 
returned for Oardiil, but did not seek 
re-election in 1906, Ho sorvod on several 
important parhamontary oommittoos, and 
was chairman of tho load-lino committee 
of 1884, and of tho manning of ships 
oomraitteo of 1894. He was for many 
years a J.P. for Glamorgan. 

Reed’s contributions both to gonorol and 
to technical hleratuTo wore numerous. His 
published volumes include ' Corona, and 
other Poems ’ (12mo, 1867); ‘Letters from 
Russia in 1876 (lirst printed in ‘ The Times ’ 
1876) ; ‘ Japan, its History, Traditions, 
and Religions : with a Narrative of a Visit in 
1879 ’ (2 vols. 1880) ; and a further volume 
of ‘Poems' (1902), In 1860 he became 
editor of the ‘Transaolionsof the Institute 
of Naval Arohitoots,’ to which he continued 
to contribute to tho ond of his life, his 
papers in vols. iv. to x., issued while he was 
chief constructor, being of especial interest. 
In 1800 he wrote ‘ Our Ironclad Ships,’ 
which was in great measure a vindication 
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of lua policy ; and in the same year Ship- 
building in Iron and Steel,’ for several years 
the standard treatise on the subjeet. In 
1868 and 1871 he contributed papera on 
the construction of ironclad slups to the 
‘ philosophical Transactions ’ j and in 1871 
wrote ‘Our Naval Coast Dolenoea.’ In 
1872 he founded a quarterly named ‘ Naval 
Science,’ many articles in which were from 
his pen; he continued it till 1875. His 
‘TreWse on the Stability of Ships’ -^vas 
published in 1884, and ^Modern Ships of 
War,’ in writing wliich ho had Admiral E. 
Simpson as a collaborator, in 1888. He was 
in addition a frequent contributor to ‘ The 
Times ’ and other periodicals, and took an 
ardent part in many controversies on 
subjects. He died in London on 
30 Nov. 1906, and was buried at Putney 
Vale cemetery. 

Reed married in 1851 Rosetta, eldest 
daughter of Nathaniel Barnaby of Sheemess, 
and sister of Sir Nathaniel Barnaby, who 
succeeded him os oliief constructor in 1870. 
Edward Tennyson Reed (b. 1860), for 
many years an artist on the staff of ‘ Punch,’ 
is his only son. 

A painted portrait by Mias Ethel Mort- 
look, exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1880, was presented by the engineer officers 
of the royal navy to Lady Reed. A cartoon 
portrait was published in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ 
for 1876, ana a photogravure portrait is 
prefixed to the ‘ Transactions of the Inali- 
tute of Naval Aiphiteots ’ for 1907. 

[Trans. Inst. Nav. Arohileota, xlix. 313 j 
Proo. Inst, of Civil Engineers, olxviii. pt. ii. ; 
The Times, 1 Doc. 1900 ; Rood’s own works.] 

L. G. G. L. 

REEVES, Sib WILLIAM CONRAD 
(1821-1902), chief justice of Barbados, 
bom at Bridgetown, Barbados, in 1821 (the 
date is often given erroneously), was one of 
three sons of Thomas PMUipps Reeves, a 
medical man, by a negro slave Peggy Phyllis. 
Reeves, oared for by Ilia father’s sister, 
received some education at private sohuols 
and attracted the notice of Samuel Jackman 
Ihesood, a journalist. The boy was fond 
of reading. Presood gave him employment 
on his paper, the ‘ liberal.’ Reeves learned 
shorthand, and mastering the details of 
management, was soon able on occasion to 
edit and manage the paper. He joined the 
debating dub at Bridgetown, and proved 
ready in debate. 

Disappointed in the hope of obtaining 
an official appointment, Reeves by the kind- 
ness of friends went to England, and became 
a student at the Mddle Temple in May 
1860, being called to the bar on 6 Jan. 1863. , 


While in London he acted os correspondent 
for the Barbados press. In 1864 he returned 
to Barbados to practise at the local bar 
From May 1867 he acted fora short time as 
attorney-general of St. Vincent, an 
which at that time was under the same 
governor as Barbados, and soon gninn^ 
an assured position in Barbados. 

In August 1874 Reeves entered the local 
house of assembly of Barbados os mem- 
ber for St. Joseph, and became solicitor- 
general. In April 1876, when the governor, 
Sh John Pope-Hennessy [q. v.], provoked 
a eonfiict between the crown (as repre- 
sented by himself] and the legislature, 
Reeves resigned office and took up the 
cause of the old constitution of Barbados 
as against schemes of confederation and 
oroivn government. Reeves was aoolaimed 
by aU classes and colours as a Pym or Hamp- 
den. Equally in 1878 he opposed the pro- 
posal introduced by Sir George Strahan for 
the reform of the elective house of assembly 
by the introduction of crown nominees, 
He thus became the champion of the ancient 
Barbados constitution, and the general 
public marked their sense of his services 
by presenting him with an address and a 
purse of 1000 guineas. 

In 1881, however, the next governor, Sir 
William Robinson, enlisted Reeves’s cordial 
support in framing the executive committee 
biU, The enactment of this bill enabled the 
executive to secure a proper control m 
matters of finanoo and administration with- 
out interference with the traditions of the 
house of assembly. The governor acknow- 
ledged Reeves’s support by appointing 
him attomey^eneral in Feb. 1882. Reeves 
was created A.O. in 1883. As attorney- 
general he helped in 1884 to carry out on 
extension of the franchise. Later in the 
year he went on long leave to recruit his 
health, returning to Barbados in 1885. 

In 1886 Reeves became chief justice of Bar- 
bados. The promotion was a rare recog- 
nition of worth in a black man, and was well 
justified in the result. He was knighted in 
1889. His judgments were olear and well 
worded. Several of them were collected in a 
volume by Sir WOUam Herbert Greaves, 
a successor as ohief justice, and Mr. dark, 
attorney-general. Reeves died on 9 Jan. 
1902, at Us home, the Eyrie, St. Michael’s, 
and was accorded a public funeral, with a ser- 
vice in the cathedral at Westbury cemetery. 

Reeves married in 1868 Margaret, eldest 
daughter of T. P. R. Rudder of Bushey 
Park, St. Thomas, Barbados. He left one 
daughter, who was married and resided in 
Europe, 
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[Memoir by Valence Gale reprinted locally 
in 1002 j information furnished by Chief 
Justice Sir H. Greaves ; Barbados Globe and 
Barbados Agricultural Reporter, 10 Jan. 1002; 
The Times, 31 Jan. 1902; Who’s IVlio, 
1901.] C. A. H. 

• p.li! T nTT, EBUL (1864-1910), historian, 
son of Louis Reioli, was bom on 24 Maroh 
1864 at Bperjes in Hungary. After early 
education at Eperjes and Hassa ho went to 
the universities of Prague, Budapest, and 
Vienna. Until his thirtieth year he ‘ studied 
almost exclusively in libraries.’ Then ‘ find- 
ing books Unsatisfactory for a real compre- 
hension of history, he determined to travel 
extensively in order to complement the 
stui^ of books with the study of realities.’ 
In July 1884 Reich, with his parents, his 
brother, and two sisters, emigrated to 
America, where alter much hardship he was 
engaged in 1887 by the Appleton firm of 
New York in preparing their onoyolopsedia. 
On his father’s death, his mother and one 
nister settled in Budapest; the brother 
and other sister settled in Gincinnati, the 
one as a photo-engraver, the other as a 
public school teacher. In July 1889 Reich 
went to Pranoe. At the end of the year ho 
visited England. In February and March 
1890 he delivered at 0.\ford four lectures, 
subsequently published under the title of 
’Grmoo-Romaninstitutious' (Oxford, 1890 ; 
French translation, Paris, 1801), in which he 
attempted to ‘disprove the applicablencss 
of Darwinian concepts to the solution of 
sociological problems.’ His theory of the 
hitherto unsuspected influence of infamia 
on Roman law at flrst aroused opposition, 
but later was developed in England and 
France. Reich spent his time mainly in 
France till 1803, when he settled in England 
for good. There os a writer, as a lectmnr to 
popular and learned audiences in Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London, and as a coach at 
Wren’s establishment for preparing can- 
didates for the civil service, he displayed 
remarkable vigour, versatility, and self-con- 
fidence. His width of interests appealed to 
Lord Acton, who described him as ‘ a univer- 
sal specialist.’ His work, although full of 
stimulating su^grations, was inaccurate in 
detail, and omission of essential facts dis- 
credited his oondusions. A lover of paradox, 
and a severe censor of established historical 
and literary reputations, Reich made useful 
contributions to historical criticism m his 
lectures on ‘ Fundamental Prindplee of 
Evidence ’ and in his ‘ The Failure of the 
Higher Criticism of the Bible ’ (1905), in 
which he combated modem methods of 
biblical oritioiam. Of a ‘General History 


of Western Nations,’ tho first part on 
‘ Antiquity ’ was pubiishod in two volumes 
in 1008-9. There Roich waged war on the 
evolutionist theory of history j he attached 
little or no importance to race in national 
history, laid excessive stress on the geo- 
political and economic conditions, unmily 
subordinating tho influences of heredily 
to that of onvu-onmont. In this work 
(ii. 339, 340 footnote) Roich nnjnstifiahly 
charged A. H. J. Greonldge [q. v. Suppl. Iq 
with adopting without acknowledgment 
some rosearohos of his own ; the accusa- 
tion called forth a stout defence from 
Greonidgo’s friends (see The Times, Lit. 
8wppl. 23 and 30 July, 13 and 20 Au g, 
1908). Ills most BuoQQsafal published 
work was his ‘Hungarian Literature’ 
(1897; 2nd edit. lOOG). In the dispute 
between British Guiana and Venezuela 
(1895-0) in regard to tho Venezuelan bonni 
ary, Roich was engaged by the Engl^h 
government to help in the preparation of 
Bioir case. A course of lectures on Plato 
at Claridgc’s Hotel, London, in 1900, which 
%vore attended by loading ladies of London 
society, brought him much publLo notoriety. 
Ho died after a tluoo months’ iUness 
at his residonoo at Notting Hill on 11 Dea 
1910, and woe buried at Eonsal Green. He 
married in 1893 061iiie LabuUe of Paris, 
who, with a daughter, survivocl him. Reich 
was fond of music and was an acoompUriicd 
pianist. 

Roioh’s other pubiishod worlcs were i 
1. ‘History of Civilization,’ Oinohmati, 
1887. 2. ‘ New Student’s Atias of English 
History,’ 1903. 3. ‘ Foundations of Modem 
Europe,’ 1904. 4. ‘Succobb among Nations,’ 

1904 (translated into Fronoh, Italian, and 
iSpanish). 6. ‘ Soloct Dooumonts illustrating 
Medimval and Modem History,’ 1906. 6. 

‘ Imperiahsm : its Prices ; its Vocation,’ 

1905 (translated into Russian). 7. ‘ Plato 
as an Intioduotiou to Modom Critidsm 
of Idfo ’ (lectures dolivorod at Claridge’s 
Hotel), 1006. 8. ‘ Success in Life,’ 1006. 

9. ‘ Germany’s Swelled Hoad,’ Walsall, 1907. 

10. ‘Atlas Antiquus,’ 1008. 11. ‘Handbook 
of Geography, Dosoriptivo and Mathemati- 
cal,’ 2 vols. 1008. 12. ‘Woman through 
the Agoa,’ 2 vols. 1908. 13. ‘ Nights with 
the Gods,’ 1009 (a oritioism of modem 
English society). Reich was editor of 
‘ The Now Classical Library,’ and for that 
series compiled an alphabetical onoydo- 
pndia of institutions, persons, and events 
of anoiont history in 1906 ; he jiublished 
an abridgmont of Dr. Seyflort’s ‘Dictionary 
of Classical Antiquities ^ (1008). Ho was 
also a contributor on Hungarian history 
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to the ‘Cambridge Modern History,’ and 
onJSungarian literature to tho ‘Enoyolo- 
pi^a Britannioa ’ (11th edition). 

[The Times, 13 Deo. 1910 ; English Mail, 16 
Deo. 1910 j Bevdndorlo, New York, 16 Deo. 
1910 : information kindly supplied by Mr. 
Lewis L. Kropf.l W. B. 0. 

BEID, ARCHIBALD DAVID (1844- 
1908), painter, bom in Aberdeen on 8 June 
1844, was fourth of five sons (in a family 
of thirteen children) of George Reid, 
manager of the Aberdeen Copper Com- 
pany, by his wife Esther Toil. An elder 
son is Sir George Reid, president of tho 
Royal Scottish Academy from 1891 to 
1002, and the youngest son is Mr. Samuel 
Reid, R.S.W. At tho age of ten Reid 
entered Robert Gordon’s Hospital, now 
Gordon’s College, Aberdeen, wMoh he loft 
at fourteen for a meroantile career. The 
friendly and cultivated influence of John 
F. White, LL.D., miller, in whose oounting- 
house he was employed, and the example 
of his brother George, drew him to artistic 
pursuits. Modelling and painting engaged 
his leisuie. There were then no studios 
in Aberdeen, and his earliest praoticai 
training in art was received at the old 
Mechanics’ Institute. 

Abandoning commerce at twenty-three, 
Reid went to Edinburgh to attend tho 
dasses of the Trustees’ Academy, and, 
later, the Ufe-oloss of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. He remained three years in 
Edinbui^h. He first exliibited at the 
Scottish Academy in 1870, and his con- 
tributions to its exhibitions of 1873-4 were 
specially remarked for their predisposition 
to tone. A visit to Holland, which he 
paid in 1874, lastingly affected his art. 
Four years later he went to Paris, and for a 
short time worked in J ulien’s studio. Next, 
with a commission from Dr. White, he visited 
Spain. In 1892 he was elected A.R.S.A., and 
five years afterwards a member of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Oils, from whioh 
body, however, he soon resigned. He was 
also a member of the Royal Scottish Society 
of Painters in Water-colours. His work 
was rarely exhibited in Loudon galleries. 

Reid travelled muoh, as the titles of 
his pictures show : ' On the Giudecca, 
Venice,’ ‘ A Court in the Alhambra,’ 
‘ The Scotch House, Campvere,’ ‘ Auxerre, 
France,’ the last of whioh was well 
reproduced in colours in the ‘Studio’ 
(‘ Royal Scottish Academy Number,’ 1907). 
Ho always, however, kept closely in touch 
with his nativo city, whioh he mode his 
permanent home. At one time he had a 


studio in King Street there, but afterwards 
he used those at his brother’s residence at 
St. Luke’s, Kepplestone, whioh he occupied 
for some years before his death. Besides 
a natural pi-odilection for Dutch art, he 
shared the friendship of many modem 
Dutch masters with his brother George, 
who had early in life studied under Josef 
Israels. Reid enjoyed also a long intimacy 
with George Paul Chahneis [q. v.], who 
painted many pictures in the Reids’ studio. 

Reid undertook a few commission por- 
traits, the most masterly of them perhaps 
that of John Colvin, the sacrist at King's 
College, Aberdeen, where the picture now 
hangs ; but landscapes and the soenery of 
his native shores were his ma.iu themes. 
Two of his sea-pieces are included in the 
Macdonald Bequest at Aberdeen. A large 
picture, ‘ A Lone Shore,’ exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1875, was purchased for 
3001. after his death by some friends and 

g resented to the Aberdeen Art Gallery, Of 
is works in private collections may be 
mentioned a ‘Harvest Scene’ (Glasgow 
Loan Exhibition, 1878), ‘ Guessing the 
Catch,’ and ‘Before Service,’ a view of 
tho interior of King’s College Chapel, 
Aberdeen, with fibres of monks intro- 
duced. Towards the end of his life Reid 
produced many landscapes in charcoal. He 
etched a few plates, and some black-and- 
white illustrations by him are to be found 
in the files of 'life and Work.’ 

An accomplished musician and possessed 
of a fine literary taste, Reid was a popular 
member of the Aberdeen club known as 
the ‘New Deer Academy’ (see Memoria 
Grave arid Gm, by John Kerb, LL.D,, 
pp. 221-8). When out walking at Ware- 
ham, Dorsetshire, on 30 Aug. 1908, he died 
suddenly of heart failure, and was buried 
in St. Peter’s cemetery, Aberdeen. He 
married in 1893 Margaret, daughter of 
George Sim, fanner, ol Kintore, who sur- 
vived him without issue. 

A portrait painted by himself is in the 
Macdonald Bequest at Aberdeen. 

[Private infoimation ; Aberdeen Free Press, 
1 Sept. 1998.] D, 8. M. 

REID, Sib JOHN WATT (1823-1909), 
medical director-general of the navy, bom 
in Edinburgh on 25 February 18^, was 
younger son of John Watt Reid, surgeon 
in the navy, by Ms wife Jane, daughter of 
James Henderson, an Edinburgh merchant. 
Educated at Edinburgh Aesdemy, at the 
university there, and at the extra-mural 
medical school, he qualified L.R.G.S. 
Edinburgh in 1844. He entered the navy 
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as an assistant surgeon on 6 Fob. 1846, and 
after serving a oommission on board the 
Rodney in the Channel was appointed in 
March 1849 to the naval hospital, Plymouth, 
and received the approval of the Admiralty 
for his services there during the cholera 
epidemic of that 3 rear. In Jan. 1862 he 
was appointed as noting surgeon to the 
Inflexible, sloop, in the Mediterranean; 
on 12 Sept. 1854 he was promoted to 
surgeon, and in June 1866 appointed to the 
London, line-of-battle ship, on the same 
station. Lx these two ships he served in 
the Black Sea until the fall of Sevastopol, 
and reciaved the Crimean and Turkish 
medals with the Sevastoixol clasp, and was 
also thaiied by the oommander-in-ohief 
[see DTOD.Afl, Sib James Whetoby Dbans] 
for his services to the crew of the 
flagship when stricken with cholera in 
1854. Li 1850 he took the degree of 
M.D. at Aberdeen ; and, after serving 
for a short time in the fla^iip at Devon- 
port, was appointed in April 1867 to the 
Belleisle, hospital ship, on board which 
he continued during the China war of 
1857-9, for which he received the medal. 
In Jan. 1860 he was appointed to tho Nile, 
of 90 guns, and served in her for four years 
on the North American station, after which 
he went to Haslar hospital until promoted 
to Stan surgeon on 5 Sept. 1860. After a 
year’s further service in the Mediterranean, 
he was in Juno 1870 placed in charge of 
the naval hospital at Haulbowline, where ho 
remained till 1873. Daring the concluding 
months of the Ashanti war (see Bbwett, 
Sm Whjjam] he served on board tho 
Nebraska, hospital ship, at Gape Coast 
Castle, for which he was mentioned in 
despatches, received the medal and, on 
31 March 1874, was promoted to deputy 
inspector-general. Li that rank he had 
charge of the medical establishments at 
Bermuda from 1876 to 1878, when he was 
appointed to Haslar hospital. On 25 Fob. 
1880 be was promoted to be inspeotor- 
general and was appointed medical director- 
pneral of tbe navy. This post he held till 
his retirement eight years later, when the 
board of admu'alty recorded their high 
opinion of his zeal and effleionoy. He 
became an honorary physician to Queen 
■^otoria in Feb. 1881 and to King Edward 
Vn in 1901, was awarded the K.O.B. 
(military) on 24 Nov. 1882, and had the 
honorary degree of LL.D. conferred upon 
him by Edinburgh University at its teroen- 
tenaiy in 1884. A medical good service 
pennon was awarded him in July 1888. 

Reid died in London on 24 Feb. 1909, and 


was buried at Bramshaw, Hampshire. He 
married, on 6 July 1863, Georgina, dauahtsr 
of a J. Hill of Halifax, Nova Sootia. 

[The Times, 26 Fob. 1909; Mon and 
Womon of llic Time, 1899 ; R.N. List.] 

L. G. 0. L. 

RETD.Sib, ROBERT GILLESPIE (1842- 
1908), Canadian contractor and financier 
bom of Lowland parents at Coupar Angus' 
Porthsliire, in 1842, received his early 
ednoatioii there and was trained os a bridge- 
bnilder by an uncle. Entering into hnsinesa 
on his own aooonnt, he made some successful 
eontraots and with the proceeds omigraM 
to Australia in 1866. In Australia he en- 
gaged principally in gold mining and the 
oonstruolion of public works. 

In 1871 Reid went to America, and nlti- 
matoly settled at Montreal. Ho at once 
made a reputation by building the Inter- 
national Bridge aoross tho Niagara river at 
Buffalo. He was Rubsoqiiontly entrusted 
with tho oonstruotion of several bridges 
between Montreal and Ottawa on tho line of 
the Montreal, Quebec, and Ottawa railway, 
which now forms part of the Canadian 
Pacific system. Anothor international 
bridge across tho Rio Grande between 
Texas and Mexico gmatly extended his 
fame. Other groat bridges of bis oonstruo- 
tion span tho Colorado at Austin, Texas, 
tbe ‘ Boo ’ at Saull Sto. Marie, Ontario, 
and the Dclawiwe at the famous Water 
Gap in Ponnsvlvonio. In 1880 the directors 
of the Canadian Pacific railway, without 
inviting tondors, oonimissioiiod him to 
undertake the Laohino Bridge across the St. 
Laivrenoo above Montreal, three-quarters 
of a mile long. The work was completed 
in six months. The bridge across Grand 
Narrows, Capo Broton, was built for the 
Canadian govommont in oonncction with 
the roilwny in that islond in 1889-90. 

Bold was as active and offioiont in the 
building of railways as in tho oonstruotion 
of bridges. Tho diiHoult Jaokfitii Bay 
section of tho Canadian Pacific railway on 
the rough and almost impassable northern 
ooast of Lake Superior was his work. 

Newfoundland, with which Reid’s asso- 
ciation began in 1890, was tbe scone of 
his most varied aotivitios. He first con- 
tracted for the building of the HaU Bay 
railway (260 miles), whioli ho undertook 
in 1890 and oompletcd in 1893. He then 
contracted to build for the Newfoundland 
government tho Western railway from 
Wbitbonmo Junction to Port-aiix-Basqnes 
(600 miles). This was aooomplished in 
1807. Tho ooniraot gave Reid the right 
to operate the whole road for ton years 
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from Sept. 1893. Meanwhile his firm had 
seoTired a charter for constructing on electric 
street railway in the city of St. John’s, and 
had [eased coalfields from the government. 
Owing to the geographical djffioultiea in 
organising an efficient transport system of 
the isiand and the financial embarrassment 
of the time the Newfoundland government 
made, in 1898, a new contract with Reid 
on a gigantio scale, which Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain described as ‘ without parallel 
in the histoiy of any country.’ An effort 
to arrange terms of confederation with the 
Dominion of Canada had just failed, owing 
to the amount of the Newfoundland debt 
(§16,000,000), and some heroic step was 
deemed necessary by the government. 
The agreement with Reid, dated 3 March 
1898, and known as the ‘ Railway Opera- 
ting Contract,’ empowered him to work 
free of taxation all trunk and branch 
railway lines in the island for fifty years 
and gave him control of the telegraph 
system. Reid was to provide an improved 
mail service by eight steamboats plying in 
the bays and between the island and the 
mamland. For .$1,000,000, to be paid 
within a year after the signing of the 
contract, Reid was further to obtain the 
reversion of the whole railway system at 
the end of fifty years. The agreement at 
the same time transfen-ed to Reid, for a 
consideration, the St. John’s dry dock, the 
largest at that time on the Atlantic coast of 
Sritish North America, and it conceded to 
him some 4,500,000 acres of land, including 
‘ mines, ores, precious metals, minerals, 
stones, and mineral oils of every kind 
therein and thereunder’ (sec. 17). The 
government promised to impose a duty 
of not less than one dollar a ton upon 
imported coal so soon as the contractor was 
able to produce not less than 60,000 tons 
per annum from his mines, provided he 
supplied coal to wholesale dealers at 
prices agreed upon (sec. 45). The govern- 
ment also reserved the right of imposing 
royalties upon minerals raised from the 
contractor’s lands. 

The transfer to Reid of the ‘ whole realis- 
able assets ’ of the island was ratified bjy 
the Assembly, but there was strong opposi- 
tion among the people. An effort was made 
to prevent the royal assent being given to 
the bin on the ground that it would interfere 
with the interests of the holders of New- 
foimdland government bonds. Rut Mr. 
Chamberlain {Colonial Office Despatch, 
No. 70, 6 Deo. 1898) traversed this plea, 
maintaining (sec. 20) that ‘the debts of 
the colony have been incurred solely on the 


credit of the colony,’ and he could sanction 
* no step wMoh would transfer responsibffity 
for them in the slightest degree to the 
imperial government.’ The agitation con- 
tinned. Sir J ames Spearman Winter [q. v. 
Suppl. II], whose government passed the 
conteaot, fell from power, and was leplaced 
after a general election by a liberal govern- 
ment under (Sir) Robert Bond, who was 
supported by an overwhelming majority. 
On the accession of the new government 
to office Reid applied for permission to 
transfer all his interests under the con- 
tract to the Reid-Newfoundland limited 
liability company. NegoMations which 
lasted eighteen months followed between 
the new premier and Reid. Ry a new 
agreement, which was ratified by the House 
of Assembly in July 1901, Reid’s former 
oontract was materially revised. Reid 
surrendered the control of the telegraph, 
the reversion of the Newfoundland railway 
at the end of fifty years, and 1,600,000 
acres of land. He received in exchange 
.$2,025,000 cash, and a further cioim was 
referred to arbitration. The Reid-New- 
foimdland Company was duly authorised 
by the legislature, and to it Reid made 
over the property and privileges of the old 
contraot which the new arrangement Irft 
untouched. 

Of the ' Reid-Newfoundland Company,’ 
with a capital of §25,000,000, of which he 
held the largest ^are, Reid became the 
first president (9 Aug. 1901) and worked 
with his usual energy to ensure its financial 
success. If the terms of the contract justi- 
fied to some extent the bestowal on Reid of 
the title ‘ Czar Reid,’ he showed benevolence 
and beneficence in developing the resources 
of the colony. In 1907 he was knighted as 
a reward for his services to the island. 
Meanwhile Sir Robert kept up his residence 
in Montreal, where he retained large 
financial int^sts, being a director of the 
Canadian Pacific railway, of the Rank 
of Montreal, and the Royal Trust Com- 
pany. His rugged constitution broke 
down under the strain of his laboius 
in Newfoundland. He suffered from in- 
fiammatory rheumatism, and found no 
relief in the many health resorts to which 
he had recourse. He was in Egypt when 
his son, as bis attorney, signed the contraot 
of 1898. Keenly interested in his various 
enterprises to the lost, he died of pneumonia 
at his home, 275 Drummond Street, Mont- 
real, on 3 June 1908. His remains were 
cremated at the Mount Royal Crematorium. 
Ry a resolution of the Board of Trade of 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, all stores and 
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public places of business were closed during 

the funeral. , . , . 

Eeid’s integrity was unquestioned, ms 
iudgment was sound, and his disposition 
generous. His relations with labour ivero 
invariably bannonious: he never had a 
strike and never employed a private secm- 
toty. Ho left largo sums to chantablo 
and eduoational institutions. In 1863 he 
married Harriet Duff, whom bo met on 
his way out to Australia. She survived 
him with three eons and a daughter. 
The eldest son, William Duff Reid, suc- 
ceeded Ms father as president of the Reid 
Company, and the second, Henry Duff 
Reid, became vice-president. 

[Morgan, Canadian Men and Women of the 
Time, 1808, 2nd edit. 1912 ; Prowse, History 
of Newfoimdland, pp. 619-29 (portrait); 
Canadian Mag. ivi. 329-3J: (portrait) ; Mont- 
real Gaietto, 19 June 1908; Montreal 
Witness, 3 June 1908 ; Montreal Star, 3 and 
S June 1908 ; St. John’s, Newfoundland, Royal 
Gaaatte, 21 Deo. 1898 ; Proo Press, 24 July 
1001 ; St. John’s Daily News, 25-29 July 
1901 i St. John’s Evening Herald, 23 July 
1901 ; Toronto Mail, 19 Aug. 1001 ; Toronto 
Star, 4 June 1908 ; personal information.] 

D. R. lii. 

REID, Sm THOMAS WEMYSS (184^ 
1905), joumaJiat and biographer, born in 
Elswiok Row, Newoastle-on-Tyne, on 29 
March 1842, was second son of Alexander 
Reid, oongregational minister of that town 
from 1830 to 1880, by his second wife, Jessy 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Wemyss 
(d. 1845) of Darlington, a Hebrew soholar 
and biblioal critic of distinction. After a 
short stay at Madras College, St. Andrews, 
where he had brain fever, Reid was edu- 
cated at Percy Street Academy, Newcastle, 
by John GoUingwood Bruce [q. v. Suppl. I], 
In 1856 he became a clerk in the * W. B.’ 
[i.e. Wentworth Beaumont] Lead olHoe at 
Newcastle, Cherishing as a boy literary 
aspirations, at fifteen he sent papers on locM 
topics to the ‘Northern Daily Express.’ 
These attracted the notice of the proprietor, 
who had him taught shorthand. Reid did 
occasional reporting work at seventeen; 
and a local cartoon, lahelled ' The Press of 
Newcastle,’ depicted him at the time as 
a boy in a short jacket perohed on a stool 
taking down a speech. Another boyish ex- 
ploit was tho foundation near his father’s 
chapri of ‘The West End literary In- 
stitute,’ which included a penny bank. 
In July 1861 he gave up his olerkship for 
a joumalistio career, becoming chief reporter 
on the ‘ Newcastle Journal.’ His brilliant 
descriptiye report of the Hartley colliery 


accident in January 1862 was issued as a 
pamphlet, and realised 40Z. for the relief of 
the victims’ families. 

In 1863 Reid varied report^ with leader- 
writing and dramatic criticism. In June 
1864 he was appointed editor of the 
bi-weekly ‘ Preston Guardian,’ the leading 
journal in North Lancashire; and in 
January 1866 he moved to Leeds to become 
head of the reporting staff of tho * Leeds 
Meroury,’ a daily paper founded and for 
more than a oontuiy owned by the Baines 
family. He mamtained a oonneotion with 
that journal for the rest of Ms life. 

Prom the autumn of 1867 till the spring 
of 1870 Reid was London representative 
of the paper. Hi order to gain, odnussion 
to the press gallery of the House of Commons 
he hod to become an occasional reporter 
for the London ‘ Morning Star,’ then edited 
by Justin McCarthy. Ho subsequently 
took a lending part in tho movement which 
resulted in 1881 in tho opening of the 
gallery to the provincial press. An acquaint- 
ance with William Edward Baxter [q. v, 
Suppl. I], secretary to the admiralty, placed 
at Ms disposal important political informa- 
tion which gave Mgh interest to his articles. 

Reid at this time lived on intimate tonus 
with Bala, James Macdonell [q. v,], W. H. 
Mudford, and other loading _ journalists. 
Meanwhile ho sent dosoriptivo articles 
to ‘Chambers’s Journal’ and formed a life- 
long friendship with the editor, James 
Payn. To the ‘St. James’s Magazine,' 
edited by Mrs. Riddell, he sent sketches 
of statesmen which wore republished as 
‘ Cabinet Portraits,’ his first book, in 1872. 

On 16 May 1870 Reid returned to Leeds, 
to act ns editor of the ‘ Leeds Mercury.’ 
The paper rapidly developed under ms 
alert oontrol. In 1873 ho opened on its 
behalf a London office, sharing it witii the 
‘Glasgow Herald,’ and arranged with Ike 
‘ Standard ’ for the supply of foreign in- 
telligenoe. Tfia policy was that of moderate 
liberolism. A ‘ writing editor ’ with an 
extremely able pen, ho was tho first pro- 
vincial editor to bring a newspaper pub- 
lished far from the capital into line with 
its London rivals alike in the colleotion 
of news of the first importance, and in 
political comments on the proceedings of 
parliament. He sucoossfuUy challenged 
the views of ‘The Times’ as tothe sea- 
wortMness of the Captain, wMoh was 
sunk with its designer, Captain Cowper 
Coles [q. V.], on 7 Sept. 1870 ; and he 
obtained early intelligence of Gladstone’s 
intended dissolution of parliament in 1874. 
Reid upheld Forster’s education bill against 
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the radicals, and supported against the 
teetotallers Bruce’s moderate licensing bill. 
In the 1880 election at his suggestion 
Gladstone was invited to contest Leeds as 
well as Midlothian. With W. E. Forster, 
Beid’s relations were always close, and he 
vigorously championed Ms political action 
in Ireland during 1880-2. The ‘ Mercury ’ 
under his editorsMp continued to support 
Gladstone when he took up the cause of 
home rule. Whilst at Leeds, Reid was also 
on friendly terms with Richard Monckton 
Milne s, Lord Houghton, at whose house at 
Fryston he was a frequent guest. 

Reid made many journeys abroad, 
chiefly in Ms journalistio capacity. In 
1877 he visited Paris with letters of 
introduction from Lord Houghton to the 
Comte de Paris and M. Bloivitz, and was 
introduced to Gombetta, A holiday trip in 
Germany, Hungary, and Roumania in 1878 
he described in the ‘ Fortnightly Review.’ 
He went to Tunis os special correspondent of 
the ' Standard ’ in 1881, and narrated Ms ex- 
periences in ‘ The Land of the Bey ’ (1882). 

Hi 1887 Reid withdrew from the editorsMp 
of the ‘ Leeds Mercury,' to wMoh he con- 
tinued a weekly contribution tUl Ms death, in 
order to become manager of the publishing 
firm of Cassell and Go. London was thence- 
forth Ms permanent home, and his work 
there was inoessant. In January 1890 he 
added to his publisMng labours Hie editor- 
sMp of the ‘ Speaker,’ a new weekly paper 
which he founded and which combined 
literature with liberal politics. A keen 
politician, he enjoyed the confidence of 
Gladstone and Ms leading followers, but 
his zeal in their behalf at times provoked 
the hostility of the extreme radical wing of 
the party. Reid became a strong supporter 
and a personal friend of Lora Rosebery, 
whose views he mainly sought to expound 
in the ‘ Speaker.’ He was knighted on I 
Lord Rosebery’s recommendation in 1894 
in consideration of ‘ services to letters and 
politics.’ j 

In Sept. 1899 Reid ceased to be editor 
of the ^ Speaker,’ wMch in spite of its 
literary merits was in the financial respect 
a qualified success. Subsequently he wrote 
a shrewd and well-informed survey of 
political affairs month by month for 
the ‘ Nineteenth Century,’ as well as 
weekly contributions to the ‘Leeds Mer- 
cury.’ He was elected president of the 
Institute of Journalists for 1898-9. He 
had become in 1878 a member of the 
Reform Club on the proposition of Forster 
and Hugh Childers [q. v. Suppl. I], and he 
soon took a prominent port in its manage- 


ment, long acting as chairman of couunittee. 
He was elected an honorary member of 
the Eighty Club in 1892, at the instance 
of his friend Lord Russell of EUlowen. 

Meanwhile Reid, who received the degree 
of LL.B. from St. Andrews University in 
1803, made a reputation in literature. 
During his first residence at Leeds he had 
visited Haworth and interested himself in 
the lives of the BrontSs. Ellen Nussey, Char- 
lotte Bronte’s intimate friend and school- 
fellow, entrusted to Mm the novelist’s 
correspondence with herself and other 
material wMoh had not been accessible 
to Mrs. Gaskell. With such aid Reid wrote 
some articles in ‘Macmillan’s Magazine’ 
wMoh he expanded into his ‘ Charlotte 
Bronte ! a MonoOTaph’ (1877), wMoh drew 
from Swinburne high appreciation. Reid 
showed admirable sMU, too, as the bio- 
grapher of W. E. Forster (2 vols. 1888) 
and of Richard Monckton Milnes, first Lord 
Houghton (2 vols. 1890). In both works 
he printed much valuable correspondence, 
and Gladstone helped him by reading the 
proofs. He also published memoirs of Lyon 
Playfair, first LoM Playfair of St. hnHiews 
(1899) ; of John Deakin Heaton, M.D., of 
Leeds (1883) s and a vivid monograph on 
Ms intimate Mend William Black the 
novelist (1902). A ‘ life of W. E. Glad- 
stone,’ wMch he edited in 1809, includes a 
general appreciation and an account of the 
statesman’s last days irom Reid’s own pen. 
He farther enjoyed success as a nov^t. 
Hia ‘ Gladys Fane : a Story of Two lives ’ 
(1884 ; 8th edit. 1902), and ‘ Manleverer's 
hlflhona: a Yorkshire Romance’ (1886), 
each had a wide circulation. He also left 
‘ Memoirs ’ including much confidential 
matter of a political kind ; portions were 
edited by Ms brother. Dr. Stuart Reid, 
in 1006. 

Reid died, active to the last, and 
almost pen in hand, at bis house, 26 
Bramham Gardens, South Hensington, on 
26 Feb. 1906, and was buried in Brompton 
cemetery. He was twice married : (1) on 
6 Sept. 1867 to his cousin Hate (d. 4 Feb. 
1870), daughter of the Rev. John Thornton 
of Stockport ; and (2) on 26 March 1873 
to Louisa, daughter of Benjamin Berry 
of Headingley, Leeds, who survived him. 
There was one son by the first marriage, 
and a son and a daughter by the seoond. 
A portrait in possession of the family was 
painted by Mr. Grenville Manton. 

[Memoirs 'of Sir Wemysa Reid, 1842-1885 
(with portrait), edited by Stuart J. Reid, 
D.C.L., 1906 (the remainder of the autobio- 
graphy is at present unpublished) ; Men of 
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the Time, 1899 ; The Times, 27 Beh., 3, 4- March I 
1905 : Speaker, 4 March ; Newcastle Weekly 
Chronicle (portrait), 4 March ; Leeds Mercury, 
27 Peb. : Lucy’s Sixty Years in the Wilder- 
ness, pp. 67, 68, 84 ; Stead’s Portraits and 
Autobiographies ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; private 
information.] G* 1^^ 

EENDEL, GEORGE WIGHTWIGK 
(1833-1002), civil engineer, was the second 
son in the family oi four sons and three 
daughters of James Meadows Rendel 
[q. V.] by his wife Catherine Jane Harris. 
Som at Plymouth on 6 Feb. 1833, he was 
educated at Harrow. On leaving school 
he lived for three years with Sir William 
(afterwards Lord) Armstrong at Newcastle 
in order to study engineering. lie sub- 
sequently received his final training as an 
engineer in his father’s office. As an 
assistant to his fother, he was engaged 
on the building of the superstruo- 
ture of the large bridges on the East 
Indian railway across the Ganges and 
Jumna at Allahabad. Like his younger 
brothers Stuart (afterwards Lord Rendel) 
and Hamilton Owen (d. 1902), George 
became in 1858 a partner in the firm of 
Sir William Armstrong & Co. at Elswiok, 
and for twenty-four years, in conjunction 
with Sir Andrew Nome, he directed the 
ordnance works there. 

During his twenty-four years at Elswck 
Rendel took a prominent part in the develop- 
ment of the construction and armament of 
ships of war, especially in the design of gun- 
mountings. To him is due the hydraulic 
system of mounting and working heavy 
guns, which was first tried in the fore- 
turret of H.M.S. Thunderer when she was 
re-armed before her completion in 1877. 
The experiment proved very successful, 
and about the same time the Tem^roire 
was fitted with a special type of barbette 
mounting designed by Rendel. Another type 
was used in the Admiral class of battlesliipB ; 
and, with various improvements suggested 
by experience, bis hydraulic system has 
been used for aU the later warships of the 
British navy, as well as in some foreign 
navies. Rendel was one of the first (if 
not the first) in England to apply forced 
draught to war-vessels other than torpedo- 
boats, namely, in two cruisers built for the 
Chinese and one for the Japanese govern- 
ment in 1870. In 1881-2 he designed for 
the Chilian and Chinese governments a 
series of 1360-ton unatmoured 16-knot 
cruisers, carrying comparatively powerful 
armaments, protection being horded by 
light steel decks and by coal-bunkers. : 
Immediately afterwards he built for the I 


Chilian navy the tmarmotrred protected 
cruiser Esmeralda (displacement 3000 
tons, speed IS knots per hour). He thus 
is responsible for the mtroduction into the 
navies of the world of the cruiser class 
intermediate between armour-olad men-of- 
war and the wholly rmprotected war vessel. 
He further designed the twin-screw gunboats 
of the Staunch class, most of which were 
built at the Armstrong yard, and numerous 
similar gunboats for the Chinese navy. 

In 1871 Rondel was appointed by the 
British government a member of the 
committee on designs of ships of war; 
and he was also a member of the committee 
appointed in Aug. 1877 to consider questions 
relating to the design of the Inflexible. 

Rendel was elected a member of the 
Institution oi Naval Arohiteots in 1879, 
and became vice-president of that society 
in 1882. He was elected a member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers in 1863, and 
in 1874 he contributed to its ‘Pmoeedings ’ 
(xxxviii. 86) a paper on' Gun-Carriages 
and Mechanical Appliances for working 
Heavy Ordnance,’ for which he was 
awarded a Watt medal and Telford 
premium. 

In Mai-ch 1882 Rendel loft the Arm- 
strong firm to become an extra pro- 
fessional civil lord of the admhalty, while 
Lord Northbrook was first lord. The post 
was a now one, and the admission oi * a 
roctical man of soienoo ’ to the admiralty 
oaid was generally commended. Rendel 
resigned the office when Lord North- 
brook rctu'ed in July 1885, owing to 
ill-health. In ] 887 ho rejoined the 
Armstrong firm. He and Admiral Count 
Albini became the managing direotors in 
Italy of the Armstrong Fozzuoli Company, 
and Rendel took up his rosidenoe at 
PosUippo, neai Naples. In the winter 
of 1887 he vamly offered his house there 
to the Emperor Fredoriok, who, then 
stricken by fatal illness, was recommended 
to try the air of South Italy. The re- 
commondation, which came too late, 
brought Rendel the close friend^ip of 
the jfmpress, which lasted till her death. 
At Naplos, too, Rendel formed a cordial 
intimacy with Lord Rosebery. 

While he lacked the oommeroial instinct 
and had no ^reat gift os an organiser, 
Rendel combmed lucidity of intellect 
and general sagacity wi^ on exceptionally 
fertile faculty of invention. He reoeived 
the Spanish order of Carlos III in 1871, 
and the order of the Cross of Italy in 1876. 
He died at Sandown, Isle of Wi^t, 
on 9 Got. 1002, and by his widow’s wish, 
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although he was not a member of the 1787, leaving a son, Samuel (1730-1704), of 
Roman catholic ohnroh, was buried at Hoxton, the possessor of brick and tile vorks 
Eensal Green Roman catholic cemetery. marked ‘ Rhodes’ Farm ’ in Carey’s map of 
He was twice married: (1) on 13 Deo. London (1819), in Islmgton parish, and the 
1859, at Brighton, to Harriet (1837-1877), purchaser of the Dalston estate now held by 
third daughter of Joseph Simpson, British the Rhodes trustees. Samuel’s third son, 
vice-consul at Cronstadt ; by her he had WiUiam (1774-1843), married Anne Wool- 
five sons; (2) on 17 March 1880, at ridge, whose mother was Danish, and settled 
Rome, to Licinia, daughter of Giuseppe at Leyton Grange in Essex, and his second 
PineUi of Rome, and had issue three son was Cecil Rhodes’s father. The latter, 
sons and a daughter. born in- 1806, graduated B.A. from Trinity 

A portrait pamted by H. Hudson and College, Cambridge, in 1830 (M.A. 1833) 
a bust by Mr. Alfred Gilbert are m the and was perpetual ouratc of Brentwood 
widon'’s possession. Lord Rendel owns in Essex from 1834 until 1849, when he 
a replica of the bust. became vicar of Bishop Stortford ; ho died 

[Ifen of the Time, 1899 ; Minutes oi Proo. at Eairlight, Sussex, on 28 Feb. 1878. 

Inst. Civ. Eng. cli. 421 ; Trans. Inst. Naval Cecil, ‘ a slender, dclicate-lookmg, but not 
Arch. xlv. 332 ; Engineering, 17 Oct. 1902 j deUcate, boy, of a shy nature,’ was sent to 
information from Lord Rondel.] W. P. S. Bishop Stortford grammar school in 1861. 

RHODES, CECIL JOHN (1853-1902), He won a silver medal for reading aloud, 
imperialist and benefactor, bom at Bishop and he showed efficiency in charge of a 
Stortford in Hertfordshire on 6 July 1853, class in his father’s Sunday school. In 
was fifth son of Francis William Rhodes 1809, at sixteen, his health broke down, 
(1806-1878), vioar of that parish, by his and since, to his father’s disappointment, 
second wife, Louisa, daughter of Anthony he had no vocation for the church, he was 
Taylor Peacock, of South Kyme, Lincoln- sent out to his eldest brother, Herbert, 
shire (d. 1 Nov. 1873). The family consisted then settled in Natal, growing cotton. He 
of nine sons, four of whom joined the landed at Durban on 1 Oct. 1870. ‘ Very 
army, and of two daughters, both unmarried, qmet and a great reader’ he appeared to 
There survive the three youngest sons, friends with whom he stayed in Natal on 
Major Elmhiist (6. 1858), formerly of the his way to his brother’s rough quarters at 
Berkshire regiment and director of army Umkomaos. Forty-five acres of bush had 
signalling in South Africa during the Boer been cleared and planted with cotton before 
war(1899-1901),Arthm: Montagu (6. 1859), Cecil’s arrival ; a few months later a hundred 
and Bernard (b. 1861), captain R. A., and the acres were planted, and the brothers won 
elder daughter Louisa (6. 1847). The eldest a prize at an important agrioultural show, 
son, Herbert, was killed in Central Africa Herbert Rhodes was often away, and Cecil 
in 1879. The third and sixth sons, Basil mainly ran the plantation, discovering a 
and Frederick, died in infancy. The second syrmpathy with native labourers and a turn 
son. Colonel Francis WiUiom, is noticed for managing them which never failed him. 
below. The fourth son, Ernest Frederick He found congenial company in the son 
(b. 1852), captain R.E., died on 4 April of the local resident magistrate, a retired 
1907. The younger daughter, Edith Coro- soldier. In their spare time the youths 
line (b. 1848), died on 8 Jan. 1906. tried to ‘ keep up their classics ’ ; both 

The father came of yeoman stock trace- cherished a dream that they should 
able to Stalfordshire in the seventeenth one day return to England and enter at 
centmy and thence to Cheshire. The Oxford ‘ without outside assistance.’ 
father’s great-meat-grandfather, WiUiam By this time the discovery of diamonds 
Rhodes {d. 1768^ described as a prosperous in the Orange Free State had resulted in the 
grazier, came south about 1720, purchased rush for Colesberg Kopje (now the Kimberley 
near London an estate, ' The Brill Farm,’ mine), Du Toit’s Pan (later the De Beers 
which inoluded the region now occupied by mine), and other points in what is now the 
Mecklenburgh and Brunswick Squares and Kimberley division. The Rhodes brothers 
the Foundling Hospital, and was buried were drawn with the rest, Herbert starting 
in March 1708 in Old St. Poncras ohuroh- for the diamond fields in Jon. 1871, while 
yard, where a monument of granite now OeoU stayed behind to dispose of the stock 
stands bearing the inscription ‘ Erected and wind up their joint affairs. In Oct. 
to replace two decayed family tombs by 1871 he started for Colesberg Kopje in a 
0. J. R., 1890,’ William Rhodes’s only son, Scotch cart drawn by a team of oxen, 
Thomas, ohurohwarden of St. Panoras in carrying a pick two spsMles, several 
1756 and 1757, married twice, and died in volumes of the olassicB, and a Greek lexicon. 
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At Kimberley as in Natal be was thrown examination for S.A.* and took that degree 
much upon his own resourees, for at and proceeded M.A. on 17 Deo. He 
the end of November his brother left for lodged at the time at 6 King Edward Street, 
WTiglnnd and handed over to Wm the where a tablet oommemorates the fact, 
working of his claim. Rhodes is described He retained his name on the college books, 
in 1872 as ‘ a tall, fair boy, blue-eyed and paying a composition fee. Though an in- 
with somewhat aquiline features, sitting at different horseman, he was master of the 
table diamond-sorting and superintending drag during his early sojourns at Oxford, 
his gang of Kafcs near the edge of the and did a little rowing ; otherwise he is 
huge open chasm or quarry which then remembered os making one in ‘ a set which 
constituted the mine ’ ; and again as lived a good deal apart from both games 
‘pleasant-minded and clever, sometimes and work.’ Although he was ‘not a great 
odd and abstracted and apt to fly off at a reading man,’ he was always a devourer 
tangent.’ The ‘ claim ’ modestly flourished, of books, and his feeling for certain classical 
and was added to ; the brothers found authors was strong. Marcus Aurelius was 
themselves with a certain amount of ready his constant companion, and at his South 
money, and in the bracing aii’ of the high African home, Groolo Schuur, there was 
veld Cecil’s health was re-established. (until 1D02, when it disappeared) a copy of 
In October 1873 Rhodes returned to the ‘ Meditations’ marked and annotated by 
England to f ulfil his ambition of ‘ send- his hand. He commissioned for his library 
ing himself ’ to Oxford. He had hoped to new translations of the chief classical 
enter University College, but the Master, writers, which were sent him in typed script. 
Dr. G. G. (aiterwards Dean) Bradley, Aristotle’s ‘ Energoia the highest activity 
finding hini unprepared to read for of the soul to be concentrated on the highest 
honours, refused liim admission, but gave object ’ remained his perpetual watchword, 
him an introduction to Edward Harmns Meanwhile his South African career had 
[q. V.], provost of Oriel, whom ho im- made rapid progress. On his second advent 
pressed. At Oriel he matriculated on in Kimberley in 1874 he took root there, and 
13 Oct. 1873, keeping Miohaolmaa term to was soon comitcd ■with the more successful 
17 December, and li-vmg at 18 High Street, diggers. His brother Herbert early left 
In November 1873 his mother died, the the diamond fields to hunt and explore 
only human being 'with whom he is kno'wu the interior ; he was killed through the 
at any time to have regularly corresponded, accidental firing of his hut in 1879, in wW 
Early in the new year he caught a is now Nyassalond. In 1874, and lor some 
chill while rowing ; a specialist found years after, Rhodes was in partnership -with 
both the heart and the lungs affected, and Mi'. Charles Dnnell Rudd (6. 1844), who 
entered against his name in his case book had been educated at Harrow and had 
‘ Not six months to live.’ His Oxford after matriculating at Trinity College, Cam- 
career was thus interrupted, but it was bridge, in 1863 broken down through over- 
not closed. He returned to South Africa training. Rudd and Rhodes gradually 
and Kimborley, whore his lungs soon increased their holdings after the old 
ceased to trouble liim ; henceforth, in- regulation against the possession of more 
deed, his heart caused him his only than one claim on the diamond fields was 
physical anxiety, and that was never outed. repealed. Rhodes specially oonoeutrated 
A growing ahso^tion _ in South African his holdings in one of the two great mmes 
affairs left unmodified his resolve to gradu- of Kimberley, called after De Beers, the 
ate in the university, and until this ambition Dutch farmer, who originally owned the 
■was gratified he re'visited Oxford from time to land. Rhodes was quickly recognised as 
time at no long intervals. In 1876 and again one of the ablest speculators in the district, 
in 1877 he kept each term of the academic ■with one conspicuous rival or opponent in 
year, spending only his long vacations in Barnett Isaacs, later known as Barney 
South Afnca. On 16 May 1876, too, he Bornoto [q. v. Suppl. I], but from 1876 until 
entered himself as a student at lie Inner his death he was greatly helped in all financial 
Temple, and although he was not called to undertakings by Alfred Beit [q. v. Suppl. II]. 
the bar his name remained on the hooks till Mr. Gardner Williams, afterwards general 
it was withdrawn on 17 Dec. 1889, to be manager of the amalgamated industry (the 
restored on 20 Eeb. 1891. In 1878 he kept De Beers corporation), desoribos Rhodes 
]^t, Easter, and Trinity terms at Oxford, in these days os ‘ a tall, gaunt youth, 
living at 116 High Street. He was back again roughly dressed, coated with dust, sitting 
in Michaelmas term, 1881, ■when he at moodily on a bucket, deaf to the clatter and 
length by dogged effort passed the ordinary rattie about him, his blue eyes fixed intently 
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on his ■work or on some fabric in his brain.’ 
It ■was a life of vicissitude. There -was 
camp fever, and other forma of epidemic, 
and during 1874 the reef fell in both in 
Colesberg Kopje and in De Beers, covering 
many claims under tons of shale. Floods 
prevailed, mining board taxation was 
heavy, there was constant litigation between 
claim holders and miners and the Griqua- 
land West legislative council. Banks 
refused advances and bankruptcy was 
common. Many diggers left the fields, but 
Bhodcs and his partners held on. Towards 
the end of October 1874 they successfully 
completed an undertaking to pump out 
Kimberley mine, and in 1876 they drained 
of water De Beers and Du Toit’s Pan. A 
contemporary recalls how at a meeting of a 
mining board in 1876, when the members 
were "fractious and impatient,’ Bhodes, 
‘ stiU quite a youth, was able to control 
that body of angry men.’ As regards the 
diamond industry he, like his rival Bamato, 
already recognised that so long as indi- 
vidual diggers produced and threw upon 
the uncertain markets all the diamonds 
they could 6nd, no real progress was possible, 
and that the remedy lay in an amalgama- 
tion of mterests and the regulation of supply. 
To that end, but ■with different motives 
and ambitions, each was steadily working, 
Bhodes with De Beers mine, Barnato ■with 
Kimberley mine, as his base and nucleus. 
On 1 April 1880 the Bhodes group had 
established themselves as the De Beers 
Mining Company, ■with a capital of 200,000f., 
while in the same year the Bamato Mining 
Company was formed to work the richest 
claims in Kimberley mine. 

But Bhodes’s ambitions were from the 
first other than commercial. During 1875 
he spent eight months hi a solitary journey 
on foot or ox-wagon through Bechuonaland 
and the Transvam. The experience helped 
to shape his aims. He found the country 
to be not merely of agricultural and of 
great mineral value, but also beautiful and 
healthy. The scattered Dutch farmers 
proved hospitable and ho felt in sympathy 
■with them. He aspired to work -wiw the 
Dutch settlers and at the same time to secure 
the country for occupation by men of Bnglish 
blood and to mahe Great Britain the 
dominant influence in the governance of 
South Africa, and indeed of ■me world. In 
1877 he had his first serious heart attack 
and made his fiirst ■will, dated 19 Sept. 1877. 
The testator disposed of the fortune whioh 
he had not yet made to ‘the establish- 
ment, promotion, and development of a 
Secret Society the aim and object whereof 


shall be the extension of British rule 
throughout the world, the perfecting of 
a system of emigration from the United 
Kingdom and of colonisation by British 
subjects of all lands where ^e means of 
livdihood are attainable by energy, labour, 
and enterprise, and especially the occupation 
by British settlers of the entire continent 
of Africa, the Holy Land, the valley of 
the Euphrates, the islands of C^ms 
and Candia, the whole of South America, 
the islands of the Pacific not heretofore 
possessed by Great Britain, the whole of the 
Malay Archipelago, the sea-board of China 
and Japan, the ultimate recovery of the 
United States of America as an integral part 
of the British Empire, the inauguration of 
a system of colonial representation in the 
imperial Parliament, which may tend to 
weld together the ^sjointed members of 
the emp’re, and finally the foundation of so 
great a power as hereafter to render wars 
impossible and promote the best interests 
of humanity.’ The form and substance 
of these aspirations are youthful, but they 
dominated Bhodes’s life. A federation of 
'South Africa ■under British rule, ■with Cape 
Dutch assent, was always before his eyes. 

Just before leaving to graduate at Oxford 
in 1881 Bhodes had entered public life in 
South Africa. In 1880 the Act for absorbing 
Griqualond West in the Cape Colony cre- 
ated two electoral di^visions at Kimberley 
and Barkly West. As one of two members 
for Barkly West, Bhodes was elected 
in 1880 and took his seat in the Cape 
legislature next year. (He retained the 
seat for life.) Tjie battle of Majuba Hill 
on 27 Feb. 1881, ■with its sequel in the 
recognition anew of the independence of 
the Transvaal Bepublic, had just given an 
immense advantage to the Dutch claim 
to supremacy in the colony and had almost 
crushed the hope of a permanent British 
predominance. The foundation of the 
Afrikander Bond in 1882 was but one fruit 
of a Dutch national movement, in sym- 
pathy 'with the Boer republic, which looked 
forward to independence of the British 
Empire [see Hoxusys, 3m Hesdrtk, 
Suppl. 11]. In such unpromising conditions 
Bhodes entered Cape politics. His aim 
from the first ■was to maintain the ■widest 
powers of local self-govemment and at the 
same time to organise, oonfim, and extend 
the area and force of British settlement 
and British influence, not by invoking the 
imperial factor, but by rousing _m the 
average Briton a sense of the responsibilities 
of race and empire. In his first session he 
took a friend aside and, placing his hand.on 
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a map of Africa, said ‘ That is my dream, 
all British.’ But while he sought to bring 
home to Englishmen in South Africa the 
possibilities of new empire in South Africa, 
he desired to co-operate with the Dutch. 
In his second session he frankly remarked 
‘Members on the other side believe in a 
United States of South Africa, and so do I, 
but under the British flag.’ Rhodffl first 
spoke in the Cape Assembly on 1 9 April 1881. 
He championed the Basutos, his interest 
in whom led presentljf to a friendship with 
Gieneral Gordon, who invited him in 1884 to 
accompany him to Khartoum. On 26 June 
he spoke again, in opposition to the intro- 
duction of the Taal in the Cape parliament, 
for which he asserted that there was no real 
desire in the country. He impressed his 
hearers us ‘ a good type of English country 
gentleman ’ — ^nervous, migainly, but of a 
most efiective frankness. As a speaker he 
seemed to think, or rather dream, out loud. 
His vocabulary was poor, although he hit 
sometimes on a telling phrase; he had 
moments of a discursive obscurity. Yet 
men who had listened to the famous 
orators of the world found themselves 
strangely impressed by his speaking. A 
strong persuasiveness and candour, helped 
by his appearance, held any audience. But 
‘fundamental brain-work' bad been done 
before he rose, and when trimmed of ex- 
crescences the ordered oleamcss of his 
sequences was perfect. 

His political activities were soon con- 
centrated on that northern expansion which 
formed a great part of his completed work. 
The Cape Colony was then bounded on the 
north by the Orange River, beyond which 
lay Bechuanaland, of vast extent and the 
oidy avenue to the coveted northern 
territories which were the objective alike 
of Rhodes and of the Transvaal Boers. By 
the Pretoria Convention of 1881 the west- 
ward expansion of the Transvaal was 
limited to a line east of the trade routes from 
Bechuanaland. This did not prevent a 
series of raids from the Transvaal by which, 
not by haphazard but by demgn, the re- 
public sought to occupy Bechuanaland, and, 
if might be, the remons of the north, even 
of the west. Rhodes's first important step 
was to urge the appointment oi a delimita- 
tion commission in 1881. On this he served. 
An offer was obtained in 1882 from Monko- 
roane of the whole of hte territory, about 
half Bechuanaland, for the Cape govern- 
ment. To this proposal Rhodes secured 
the agreement of the chief men of Stellaland, 
a Boer raider’s settlement consisting of 
400 farms, ‘ with a raad and all the elements 


I of a new republic,’ seated at Vryburg. Pro- 
longed correspondence and a long appeal 
to the Cape Assembly on 16 Aug. 1883 did 
not avail to procure the acceptance of 
tliis offer, and it seemed certain that the 
Stellalanders md another group of Dutch 
immigrants, with two Bechuanaland chiefs, 

I the opponents of Mankoroane, would be 
' annexed by the Transvaal. Rhodes turned 
' to the imperial government, and, after 
endless appeals, the force of Ms personality 
having impressed the Mgh commissioner, 
Sir Hercules Robinson, he procured the 
declaration in 1884 of an imperial pro- 
tectorate, the British flag being carried to 
the twenty-second parallel. On 27 Feb. 1884 
a second convention signed in London gave 
definite frontiers on the eastern border of 
Bechuanaland, behind wMch the Transvaal 
covenanted to abide. 

A few days later Bechuanaland was 
raided afresh by President ICruger. The 
imiierial government promptly proclaimed 
the formal annexation of Bechuanaland, and 
sent up as resident the Rev. John Mac- 
kenzie, a veteran missionary. On 10 July 
Rhodes appealed once more, and this time 
with sucoesB, to the Capo Assembly, re- 
minding them that Bechuanaland was ‘ the 
neck of the bottle and commanded the route 
to the Zambesi , . , We must sooure it, 
unless we are prepared to see the whole of 
the north pass out of our hands. . ■ . 
I want the Cape Colony to bo able to deal 
with the question of confederation os the 
domuiant state of South Africa.’ While 
those definitely committed to supporting 
the Dutch republics were not won over, 
a majority ol the house concurred with 
Rhodes. Voters may have been influenced 
by the fact that that year, and within six 
months after the second convention of 
London was signed, a new factor entered 
South Africa, and by the supinenc,ss alike 
of the imperial and colonial governments 
all Damaraland and Nomaqualand between 
I twenty-six degrees south and tho Portuguese 
border, 320,000 square miles in all, was 
occupied by Germany. Tho significance 
of the foot, if lost on tho imperial govern- 
ment, impressed Rhodes and one other man, 
Jan Hendrik Hofmoyr [q. v. Suppl, H], 
leader of the AMkander Bond, who com- 
bined Ms Dutch sympathies with a deep 
antipathy to Germany. Despite the diver- 
sity between the two men’s elms, Rhodes 
at once saw tho wisdom of co-operation 
with a view to promoting northern expansion. 

Towar^ the end of 1884 it was clear that 
Mackenzie, though loyal and upright, was 
scarcely tlie man for Hie time and place, 
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proclaiming as he did all Boer farms in 
Beehuanaland to be the property of the 
British government, and otherwise making 
too much of the imperial authority. The 
resident vas recalled by the high com- 
missioner, nominally for the purpose of con- 
ference, and Ehodes replaced him, by the 
style of deputy-commissioner. Beaching 
Rooi-Grand in Goshen, the lesser of the two 
Boer centres, on 25 August, he found 
Generals Jouboit and Delarey just arrived 
from the Transvaal, and armed burghera 
preparing that night to advance on Mafe- 
^g and on Montsoia the local chief. All 
Rhodes could do was to warn the Boers 
that, in view of the convention, they were 
moUng war, in efieot, on the British 
government, and that done, to rethe on 
the larger concentration in Stellaland. 
Arriving at Commando Drift on 1 Septem- 
ber, he went straight to the house of the Boer 
commandant. Van Niekirk, who had refused 
to acknowledge Mackenrio as resident. He 
informed Rhodes that ‘blood must flow.’ 
Rhodes replied ‘ Give me my breakfast and 
let us see to that afterwards.’ Having dis- 
mounted, he stayed with Van Niekirk six 
weeks, and became godfather to his child. 
By 8 September he had recognised the titles 
of individual Boer settlers and reported to 
the high commissiouer that the armed 
burghers had dispersed and that Stellaland 
hod accepted the flag. But the return of 
Joubert to Pretoria was followed by a 
proclamation of President Kruger on 16 
September, annexing the Mafeking region 
and BO outting off Cape Colony from ocoess 
northwards. The imperial government 
moved. Sir Charles Warren’s expedition- 
ary force was sent to patrol Beehuanaland 
and the Transvaal frontier, and by 14 Feb. 
1885 President Kruger met the general 
and Rhodes at Fourteen Streams in 
peaceful conference. This was the first 
meeting between Rhodes and Kruger, who 
henceforth typified for Rhodes the force 
which his policy of expansion might yet 
encounter. Beehuanaland south of the 
Milopo, with the Kalahari, now became 
port of the Cape Colony, whUo the ter- 
ritory to the north was constituted a 
protectorate. Tho expansion was thus 
at once both imperial and oolonial, or 
colonial under imperial sanction, the ideal 
alike of Rhodes and of Sir Hercules Robin- 
son. The high commissioner’s despatches 
{Beehuanaland Blue Book C. 4432) testify 
how much the intervention and influence 
of Rhodes in keeping the country quiet, 
and insisting that tiie title of SteUalanders 
should not be cancelled nor ihe suscepti- 


bilities of Kruger and his officers wounded 
by too much military parade, conduced to 
this result. Tho despatch of Lord Derby, 
the oolonial secretary (No. 17 of September 
1886), took the same view. 

But Rhodes had no security that in the 
coveted hinterland itself the Transvaal 
and Germany might not combine against 
England. Germany’s acquisition in the 
south-west had been followed by an attempt 
— ^frustrated by the governor of Natal — 
to occupy St. Lucia Bay in Zululand on 
the east. The Transvaal, while refusing 
customs and railway union with the Cape, 
on which Rhodes counted to smooth &e 
way to federation, and seeking, though 
vainly, from President Brand an ollianoe 
defensive and ofiensive with the Orange 
Free State, hod given German capitalists 
an exclusive right to construct railways 
within the repubUo, at a sensible cost to 
British prestige. The fear of such a con- 
junction was quickened by the discovery 
of gold on Witwatersrand in 1886, when 
the Transvaal leapt from beggary to wealth 
and importance. North of the twenty- 
second parallel meanwhile was tho dominion 
of Lobengula, the able king of tho warlike 
Matabclo, and Boer and German emissaries 
were reported as coming and going about 
Gobulawayo, the king’s kraal. Late in 
1887 Kruger, in defiance of a convention 
signed at Pretoria on 11 Jime of that year, 
confirming the delimitation of Transvaal 
boundaries, sent up Piet Grobelaar with 
tho title of consul to arrange terms with 
the Matabele king. Rhodes was apprised, 
and hurrying from Kimberley to Cape Town 
besought the high commissioner to proclaim 
a formal protectorate over the northern 
territories. The high commissioner declined 
this step on his own responsibility, but, 
acting on an alternative suggestion, sent 
the Rev. John Smith Moffat, assistant-com- 
missioner of Beehuanaland, to Lobengula, 
and on 11 Feb. 1888 the king entered into a 
treaty which bound liim to mienate no part 
of his country without the knowledge and 
sanction of the high commissioner. True 
to his principle, Rhodes looked first to 
the sinews of war, and while still hoping for 
annexation by the imperial ^vemment, 
sought to make sure of substantial assets in 
view of a possible alternative. Messm Rudd, 
James Rochfort Maguire, and Francis R. 
Thompson, to whom the north was well 
known, were advised to approach the king at 
Gobulawayo, and on the Unqusa rivor,_ on 
30 Oct. 1888, Lobengula signed a concession, 
granting them mineral rights in all his terri- 
tories and promising to grant no land con- 
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cessions from that day. It was by this time 
clear thatLordSaliabury’sgovemment would 
not undertake a protectorate over the 
northern territories. Ilhodcs asked whether 
a chartered company, roughly modelled 
on the old East India Company, would 
be acceptable, and was told that it 
would, and after much manoeuvring on 
the part of aoi-disant claimants to con- 
cessions the charter incorporating the 
British South Africa Company was granted 
on 13 July 1889. The territory under the 
new company’s control which the company 
Was empowered to develop lay to the north 
of the Transvaal and Bechuanaland. and 
vaguely extended to the Zambesi. It was 
soon named Rhodesia after the projector 
of t^ great scheme. 

Meanwhile Rhodes was developing Jiis 
material interests in the south. By 1886 
the Do Beers Mining Company, after a 
period of pecuniary embarrassment, had 
grown by the absorption of additional 
maims to be an enterprise of impurtanoe 
with a capital of 84,0002., wMo the 
Kimberley Mine, practically controlled by 
Bamato, represented an even larger and 
a rival amalgamation. But the perma- 
nence of the diamond industry was still 
regarded as doubtful. The assistance 
of the Cape government, confidently 
expected, h^ been refused to the mining 
board. Diamonds were sinking in value. 
Only a final amalgamation could save the 
industry, the question being whether the 
De Beers or the Bamato Company should 
be supreme. Bamato’s financial position 
was the stronger, and his ability at least 
eqnal to Rhodes’s. But he had foiled to 
secure the important interests of the Com- 
pagnie Eranqaise in the Kimberley Mine. 
On 6 July 1887 Rhodes sailed for Europe, 
obtained the necessary financial support in 
London, and going to Paris bought the 
entire assets of the French company for 
1,400,0001. Bamato challenged the right of 
pmchase ; there was bickering and imminent 
litigation, when Rhodes appeared to weaken. 
He offered the French company shares to 
Bamato at cost price, taking payment in 
Kimberley mining shares ; Bamato believed 
the day to be his. But the holding in the 
Kimberley Mine thus acquired was used by 
Rhodes ,to obtain other shares, xmtil at 
last he had secured a controlling interest 
in the jmne ; and on 13 March 1888 both 
companies were amalgamated by the style 
of De Beers Consolidated IBnes, with 
Rhodes as its chairman and virtual ruler. 
The trust deed which defined the powers 
conferred on its holders was singular. 


Bamato had desired a trust deed limiting 
i the activities of the company to diamond 
I mining. Rhodes declared that the com- 
pany should be legally capable of carrying 
out any business not in itself unlawful. 
There was a fresh encounter between the 
two men, who measured their wits against 
each other tlu’ough a whole night, and 
Rhodes prevailed. The trust deed em- 
powered De Boors Consolidated Mines to 
inorcase its capital as it could, to acquire 
what it could, and where it could. It could 
‘ acquire tracts of country ’ in Africa or 
elsewhere together with any rights that 
might be granted by the valuers thereof, 
and spend thereon any sums deemed 
requisite for the maintenance and good 
government thereof. ‘ Since the time of 
the East India Company,’ said Mr. (now 
CMof Justice Sir) James Roso-Imies during 
the litigation with sharoholders which 
followed, ‘ no company has had such power 
as this. They are not confined to Africa ; 
they are authorised to lake any stops for the 
good government of any country. If they 
obtain a charter from the secretary of state, 
they could annex a portion of territory 
in Central Africa, raise and mndntiun a 
standing army, and undertake warlike 
operations.’ Such was the corporation — 
the largest in the world — of which Rhodes 
fomid himself the master at thirty-six. 
At the same time Rhodes acquired large 
stakes in the gold mines of the Rand on 
the discovery of a roof there. His partner, 
Mr. Rudd, proceeded from Kimberley and 
obtained on their joint behalf interests in 
a gold-mining corporation which was soon 
known as tho Consolidated Goldfields of 
South Africa. 

Rhodes’s energetic iutorest in the orga- 
nisation of the Chartered Company was 
not diminished by his other activities. By 
arrangement with tho Cape government 
the British South Africa Company under- 
took the oonstructiou of a railway line 
northwards from Kimberley to Fomleen 
Streams, then subsequently to the British 
Beohuonoland border and on to Vryburg. 
With a view to Iho occupation of the 
new territories a pioneer expedition was 
arrdnged in London mCi Mr. F. C. Selous, 
the famous hunter and explorer, while 
Dr. Leander Starr Jameson, relinquishing 
in 1890 a large medical practice at Kim- 
berley which he Imd carried on since 
1878, spent months of daring and atlroit 
diplomacy in Lobengula’s kraal, preparing 
the king for the establishment of English- 
men in Matabeleland and Mashonaland. 
Ou 11 Sept. 1890, after many hardships 
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and perils, Dr. Jameson hoisted the Union 
Jack on the site of the present Salisbury, 
and he became the company’s administrator. 

hi addition to a holding acquired on 
Lake Nyassa, the company’s range of 
operations was rapidly extended beyond 
the Zambesi, to the southern end of Lake 
Tangaa 3 nka. It was Rhodes’s hope to 
push farther and connect Africa under the 
British dag from the Cape to Cairo. But the 
Anglo-German treaty of 1890, which ex- 
tended German East Africa to the Congo, 
made this impossible. In 1892, when the 
retention of Uganda by the imperial govern- 
ment seemed doubtful, Rhodes protested 
agamst its surrender, and wrote to Lord 
Salisbury, the foreign secretary, offering 
to carry the telegi-aph from Salisbury to 
Uganda at his own expense. The offer 
was declined, but Uganda was retained. 
Li 1893 came war with the Matabele, who 
were oppressing the neighbouring tribe, 
the Mashonas. A stubborn fight was waged, 
largely imder the direction of Rhodes but 
immediately by Dr. Jameson, who as ad- 
ministrator of the company at Fort Victoria 
took the field. The company’s victory, 
despite heavy loss, was assured 1^ the sub- 
mission of the Matabele chiefs (14 J in. 1894). 
After the death of the Matabele chief 
Lobengola (23 Jan.) Rhodes brought three 
of his sons to Cape Town to be educated at 
his cost. The war confirmed the British pos- 
session of 440,000 square miles of territory. 

On 17 July 1890 Rhodes became prime 
minister of the Cape in succession to Sir John 
Gordon Sprigg. Ue was maintainod in power 
by Dutch and English votes praotioafly for 
more than five years, and for that period 
was virtually dictator of South Africa. 
He was at the outset head of a ‘ ministry 
of all the talents.’ John Xavier Merriman 
was treasurer-general, J. W. Sauer colonial 
secretary, and Sir James Sivewright 
commissioner of crown lands. The pro- 
priety of his combining the dual position 
as head of the British South Africa 
Company and of the Cape ministry was 
questioned (22 June 1893) ; but he at onco 
made clear his readiness at any time to 
resign the premiership. While the develojj- 
ment of the north occupied much of his 
attention, no colonial premier did so much 
to raise and broaden Cape politics. He 
carried through important reforms, notably 
in local education and in native policy, 
and went far to unite to their own 
consciousness the interests of British and 
Dutch in South Africa. The formidable 
Dutch political organisation, the Afrikander 
Bond, which sought openly the dominance 


of the Dutch in Cape politics and furtively 
the establishment of a Butch republic, 
TOth the Transvaal as basis, was coaxed 
into his service. It is said that of 23,000 
Chartered Company shares reserved for 
lum to dispose of at wiU, a large propor- 
tion were given to Dutch applicants. This 
is the nearest approach to an^hing like 
bribery which his career discloses. He 
admitted that he struck a bargain with 
Hofmeyr, the leader of the Bond, who 
pledged himself with some reluctance in 
the name of the Bond not to throw any 
obstacles in the way of northern expantion 
in return for Rhodes’s support of a tariff 
to protect the agricultural interest of 
South Africa. He was entirely frank in 
his desire to identify Bondmen with the 
Chartered Company’s work, and when 
seeking to create a local board of control 
in the colony, he offered its presidency 
to the most distinguished of hving Dutch- 
men, the chief justice, now Lord Be 
Villiers, whose sympathies were with the 
Boer republics. He attended a Bond 
banquet on Easter Monday 1891, to show 
that there was no longer anything antago- 
nistic between the Bond and the mother 
country. He deprecated on the one hand 
too sentimental a regard for the Boer 
republics, and on the other any wish to 
interfere with the independence of neigh- 
bouring states, with whiob he counselled 
‘ customs relations, railway communication, 
and free trade in products.’ With equal 
candour he addressed the Bond by letter 
on 17 April 1891, defining his views about 
the settlement in the north. 

In the early days of his ministry (Feb. 
1891) Rhodes and the governor, Sir Henry 
(afterwards Lord) Loch [q. v. Suppl. I] had 
visited London to discuss South African 
affairs. He discouraged interference of the 
home government in local affairs, but he 
hoped for the realisation of an imperial 
federal soheme. That hope had led Urn in 
1888 to subscribe a sum of 10,0002. to the 
funds of PameU’s followers. Rhodes ad- 
mired Parnell’s earnestness but stipulated 
that the Irish members should remain at 
Westminster. He mode it clear that home 
rule was in his belief a step on the road to 
imperial federation. But he felt convinced 
that ' l^e future of England must b.e liberal’ 
and gave to the funds of the Engh’sh liberal 
party 30002. (Sbbruary 1891) on condition 
that the gift should be kept secret, and 
that Irish representation at Westminster 
should be preserved in any home rule hill. 
Misgivings of the liberal policy in Egypt 
caused him subsequent concern, but he 
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■was assured that there was no intention of 
abandoning English rule there. 

After a second 'riait to England eMly in 
1803 differences -ffithin the Cape ministry 
compelled its reconstruction. Rhodes re- 
signed his post of prime minister on 3 May, to 
resume office next day with a reconstructed 
ministry, ■which included Sir Gordon Spiigg, 
W. P. Schreiner, and others, hut excluded ' 
almost aU his former colleagues. An Act 
was soon passed abolishing the seoreta^- 
ship for nati've affairs and amalgamating 
the duties ■with those of the prime minister. 

Rhodes’s native policy was always 
courageous. Teohnioal education and tem- 
perance ho encouraged. He restricted by 
an Act of 1892 the franchise to men who 
could read and write and had the equivalent 
of a labourer’s wage, without respect of 
colour, thus making an end of the raw 
Kafir vote and its abu.scs ; while in his Glen 
Grey Act of 1894 he introduced into native 
territories village and district eounoils in 
which natives could disensa educational 
and other matters, levy rates, and thus 
tram themselves in the principles of self- 
government. 

Towards the end of 1893 Rhodes made 
a tour through Mashonaland and Matahele- 
land. The wax had closed, and Rhodes 
brought back encouragmg reports of the 
results of the victory. A budget smplua 
of 334,1612. (14 June 1804) attested the 
colony’s prosperity imder Rhodes’s rule. 
In June 1805 the legislature formally 
pronounced the ahso^tion of British 
Beohuanaland in Cape Colony. 

In the early months of 1895 ho was once 
more in England, and was well reoemd. 
On 2 Feb. he was admitted to the privy 
council, and though he was blackballed at 
the Travellers’ Club (Jan.), he was in March 
elected by the Committee to the Athenasum. 

At the end of 1895 Rhodes w'hile still 
premier entered on a course of action 
which prejudiced his reputation. His 
disposition hardly suffered him to weigh 
advice, and his heart trouble, which taught 
him that he ryas doomed to an early death, 
made him favour impulsively ' short outs ’ 
to his goal of a South Africa under sole 
British sway. He had sought in vain 
President Kruger’s co-operation in a ' 
system of federation which should leave 
independence of the republics intact 
while establishing a customs union, equal 
railway rates, and a common court of appeal, 
and he distrusted the capooity of wose 
who should come after 1^ to grapple 
■with a problem still unsolved. During 1895 
the usage by the Boer government of the 


Uitlander population, to which that govern- 
ment owed most of its wealth and power, 
led to great tension between Briton and 
Boor. The episode which brought Rhodes’s 
premiensliip to a disastrous close was the 
consequence, not the cause, of an intoler- 
able situation. _ In December 1896 the 
mining population of Witwatersrand, in- 
I duding both Amorioans and English, at 
Johannesburg, resolved, in despair of a 
peaceful eolution. to compass a reform of 
their status by recourse to arms. Rhodes 
was asked and agreed to give this irregular 
movement his support. As a large mine- 
owner, who was the prootioal head of the 
Consolidated Goldfields of the Rand, where 
Ws brother Francis William held joint local 
control, ho was mthin his rights, W as prime 
minister of a neighbouring government he 
had no business to meddle in the matter. 
He did far more than become a party to the 
movement for reform. In the words of the 
ffiiding of the subsequent Capo oommission 
of inquiry : ‘ In his oapaoity of oontroller 
of three great joint-stock oompanies, the 
British South Africa Company, the De Beers 
Company, and the Consolidated Goldfields, 
he direBted and oontrolled a combination 
■which rendered a raid on Pre.sidont Kruger’s 
territory possible.’ On 23 September 
certain areas had been coded to the British 
South Africa Company by native Bechuana 
chiefs near the frontier. Here, with 
Rhodes’s approval, Dr. Jameson, who was 
acting as administrator of the South 
Africa Company, placed an armed force 
of 600 men. Meonwliilo Rhodes gave 
money and arms and lent his influence 
to the movement within the Transvaal; 
Jameson hovering on the border was in 
close concert mth the loaders of the reform 
party. The movement hung fire. The 
form of government which was to replace 
Kruger’s rule was rmdeterminod. On 27 
December Jameson on his solo authority 
precipitated the crisis by crossing the 
Transvaol border wth an armed force. 
In a conflict ■with the Boers near IG-ugers- 
dorp (1 January) the raiders were captured. 
For the raid Rhodes had no responsibility, 
but he acknowledged his oomplioity in the 
preliminary movement and resigned his 
office of premier (6 Jan. 1896). Next 
month he arrived in London to interview 
Me. Chamberlain, the colonial secretary. 

The course of Rhodes’s career was 
thenceforth ohonged. Ho returned to the 
Cape resolved to devote himself solely 
to the improvement of fruit and wine 
industries in Cape Colony and to the 
development of Rhodesia. He assumed the 
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office of joint administrator TOth Lord 
Grey of the British South Africa Company, 
but resigned the direotorship in May. 
In the interval most of his plans in the 
north had been defeated by the outbreak 
in March of a Matabele rebellion. Rhodes 
took command of one of the columns, and 
the fighting continued till August. Military 
operations had then driven the Matabele 
rebels to the Matoppo Hills, where they 
held an impregnable position. The prospect 
was one oi a continued war, which might 
am milder for years. Rhodes conceived 
the idea of ending the war by his own 
unarmed and unaided intervention. He 
moved his tent to the base of the Matoppo 
Hills, and lay there quietly surrounded by 
the rebels for sis weeks. Word was sent 
to the natives that Rhodes was ‘ there, to 
have his throat out, if neoesaaiy,’ but as 
one trusting the Matabele, and anxious 
above all to ‘ have it out wth them,’ he 
was ready undefended to hear their side 
of the case. A council was held by the 
chiefs in the heart of the granite hills. 
Rhodes was told that he might attend 
it (21 August). Accompanied by Dr. 
Sauer and Johan Colenbrander, the scout 
and interpreter, he rode to the appointed 
place. There was a long discussion mthout 
result. A week later (28 August) another 
conference followed. Rhodes was accom- 
panied by Colenbrander and his wife, by Mr. 
J . G. Macdonald and Mr. Grimmer, Rhodes’s 
private secretary. At one point the young 
warriors got out of hand; Colenbrander 
thought t^t all was lost and bade the 
party mount and lly. But Rhodes stood 
his ^und and shouted to the Matabele 
‘ Go Dack, I tell you 1 ’ They fell back, and 
Rhodes a^ed Ine assembled chiefs ‘Is it 
peace, or is it war ? ’ They answered ‘ It is 
peace.’ Riding home in silence, Rhodes 
said ‘ These are the thuigs that make life 
worth while.’ The rebellion oome to an 
end after a final meeting with the chiefs 
(13 October). Next year Rhodes held on 
‘ Indaba ’ of Matabele chiefs (23 June 
1897) and the settlement was confirmed. 

Meanwhile the Jameson raid and Rhodes's 
relation with it had roused both in South 
Africa end in England an embittered party 
controversy. The Cape parliament adopted 
a majority report of a select committee 
condemning Rhodes’s action, while absolving 
him of any sordid motives (17 July 1896). 
On 11 Aug. 1896 a select committee of the 
British House of Commons was ap^inted 
to investigate the affairs of the British 
South Africa Company. Rhodes was ex- 
amined at length (16 Eeb.-fi March 1897), 


i and the report of the committee on IS July 
pronounced Rhodes guilty of grave breaches 
of duty both as prime minister of the Cape 
and as acting manager of the company. 

During the few years ivhich remained 
to him Rhodes’s best work was given to 
developing Rhodesia and consolidating the 
loyal party at the Cape, where he kept to 
the end his seat in the House of Assembly, 
In Rhodesia he brought the railway from 
Vryburg to Bulawayo (opened 4 Nov. 1897), 
and made arrangemente for carrying the 
line to Lake Tanganyika as part of his 
scheme for connecting the Cape through a 
British line of communication with Cairo. 
On 21 April 1898 he was re-elected director 
of the company. He revisited Europe 
early next year, and then arranged to carry 
the African telegraphic land Ime through 
to Egypt, discussing the project with the 
German Emperor in Berlin and forming a 
highly favourable impression of the Kaiser. 
In the Gape general election of the 
same year and in the succeeding session 
he made some fine speeches which were 
loudly applauded, but his own action hod 
for tho time shattered the scheme of a 
Federal Union of South Africa, which was 
always his great objective. At the enemnia 
of 1809 the honoraiy degree of D.C.L, 
was conferred on him at Oxford. He 
had been offered the distinction at the 
cnccBuia of 1892, but was unable to attend 
at that time. The bestowal of the degree 
in 1899 elicited an unavailing protest in 
the university from resident graduates who 
resented his share in the raid [see Caibd, 
Edwaud, SuppL II]. The honour uas one 
which Rhodes warmly appreciated, and he 
acknowledged it generously in the terms 
of his will, which he signed soon after he 
received the degree. On returning to Cape 
Town (19 July) he was received with great 
enthusiasm. 

The South African war broke out on 
11 Oct. 1899. Rhodes was then at Cape 
Town, but he at once mode his way to 
Kimberley. Feeling that it was but right 
for the chief employer of workmen there 
to share the dangers of his employees, 
and impelled by a feeling, which events 
justified, that the Boers in their desire to 
catch iW might be dela^d on their ad- 
vance down me Ul-defended Cape Colony, 
Rhodes reached Kimberley just in time 
to be besieged (16 October). He took 
a man’s part in organising the defence, and 
directed some needed measures of sanitsr 
tion. The place was relieved on 16 Feb, 
1900. From tl^ fuial he emerged appa- 
rently well, but his health was broken and 
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his days were numbered. On. 20 July 1^1 
he arnved at Southampton on a last visit 
to Europe. He resided at Eannocb Lodge, 
in Perthshire, till 6 Oot., when ho left for 
Italy and Egypt. On his return to London 
in Jan. 1002 he spent a day at Dalham, 
Sufiolk, an estate which he had just bought 
in the belief that the air there was easier 
to breathe than elsewhere. Business called 
him back to Cape Town in Peb. j his malady 
grew critical, and moving from Groote 
Schuur to a cottage by the sea at Muiaen- 
bera, he died there after weeks of extrema 
Buffering, courageously borne, on 26 March. 
He was forty-nine years and eight months 
old. By his direction he was buried 
in a hole out in the solid granite of the 
Matoppos j he had chosen the spot dumg 
bis negotiations with the Matabele chiefs 
in 1896. 

Rhodes’s work did not end with his 
death. His last utU, his sixth, was dated , 

I July 1899, with codicils of Jan. and 

II Oot. 1901 and 18 Jan. and 12 March 
1902. By its provitions his beautiful 
residence, Groote Schuur, an old Dutch 
house, rebuilt on the slopes of Table Moun- 
tidn, was left for the use of the premier of 
a federated South Africa. Dalham, the 
Suffolk estate, was bequeathed to his family, 
with a characteristic direction against any 
‘loafers’ inheriting it. Save for minor 
personalbequests hu entire fortune, amount- 
ing to 6,000,000i., was given to the public 
service. Part of tiiis money was left for the 
pu^ose of founding some 160 scholarships 
at Oxford, of the value of 300L each, to be 
held by two students from every state or 
territory of the United States of America, 
and tbime from each of eighteen British 
colonies. Pifteen other scholarships of the 
value of 250i. were reserved for German 
students to be selected by the Emperor 
WiUiam II. The total scholarship endow- 
ment was 51,7502. a year. In sdeoting the 
scholars bis trustees were enjoined to con- 
sider not only the soholastio attainments of 
candidates but their athletic capacity and 
moral force. One hundred thousand pounds 
was left to bis old college. Oriel, and his 
land near Bulawayo and SaUsbuiw was Ht 
to provide a university for the people 
of Rhodesia. Rhodes appointed among 
others as trustees for the execution of 
his win Lord Rosebery, lately prime 
mimster of England, liord Milner, ^en high 
commissioner of South Africa, Dr. Jam^on, 
prime minister of the Cape, Allied Beit, 
and Earl Grey, presently govemor-geneid 
of the Domimon of Canada. Rhodes’s last 
will embodied all that was practioable 


of the boyish ideals of his first will 
made at twenty-four. Its benefactions 
stirred people less than the revelation 
of his ideab; and those who had been 
foremost in detraction admitted the 
purity of his motives. The last word on 
behaU of the Dutch was spoken on 28 June 
1910 by Lord Do Villiers, obiof justice of 
the supreme court of South Africa, who, 
unveiling a statue at Cape Town, erected 
by public subscription, pronounced Rhodes 
to be a patriotic Englishman, a friend to 
the Dutch, the forerunner of the Union of 
South Africa. 

Rhodes’s impetuosity and impatience 
in act and speech gave in his lifetime an 
impression of him which was misleading, 
like all statesmen he accepted the con- 
ditions of life as he found them, having 
much to do and little time, as he knew 
torn hia malady, to do it in. By nature he 
had the shy sensitive kindness of a boy. 
But while his nameless benefactions were 
many, he affeoied brutality and hardness, 
making it his principle to subordinate 
friend^ps and all individual claims to 
his schemes. Yet he was not in truth 
a hard man. Except in finance, whore 
he was out-distanced by Alfred Beit, 
Ms mere aptitudes wore not remark- 
able ; in conventional accomplishments 
he was not well equipped. He had 
few ideas, but these he had worked for, 
testing their value by Ms life’s experience, 
and wore them, so to say, next Ms skin. 
The ideas and dexterities which most 
cultivated men of affairs have about them, 
as it were ready made, were not his. His 
temperament was unequal, almost in- 
oalculable, combining extreme nolvetS and 
simplicity with strokes of amazing and 
unexpected shrewdness. His work in its 
entire detail seemed to be done by others. 
While he apparently dreamed they really 
and on their own initiative drafted letters, 
designed meetings and oonjunctions, sup- 
ported or opposed polioios, and drew up 
as it were progranunos, which in a little 
he roused hnnself to act upon. Yet there 
was no end to the qualities he held in 
reserve. He seemed to muse, yet was 
suddenly alert with the perception of olair- 
yoyanoe, revealing a ^asp of detail in snb- 
jeots where he had Wn rasMy supposed 
ignorant. He talked anyhow ; yet Ms 
felicity of phrase after columns of confused 
commonplace wos unoanny. The sub- 
ordinates who did so much of Ms work, 
apparently without consulting Mm, were 
lost without him. He was there, and the 
rest followed ; he was not there, and nothing 
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•was done. In a -word he was ' dsemouio,’ 
and the impression of greatness which he 
made on his suboi’dinates is reflected in the 
■view now taken of him by his countrymen. 
His life, however rightly or -wrongly con- 
ducted in detail, is seen to have been 
steadily devoted to impersonal and public 
service and a cause which was really the 
greater friendliness of mankind. 

Rhodes was over six feet high, enor- 
mously broad and deep chested, 'with a 
fair complexion, deep blue eyes, and Ught 
bro'wn waving hair, which grew white in 
his later years. In his blood there was a 
Norse strain, and he had the look of a 
■viking. His head was huge and the brow 
massive, and was compared erroneously to 
Napoleon’s. The Ukeness was imperial but 
recalled rather the Roman empire than 
the Prenoh. Rhodes is best represented in 
sculpture in the statue by John Tweed 
at Bulawayo (unveiled 7 July 1904). A 
bust by Henry Pegram, A.R.A., is at 
Grahamsto-wn (7 Nov. 1904), a statue by 
the same sculptor at Cape Town ( 1909), and 
a colossal equestrian statue by William 
Hamo Thomyoroft, R.A,, at Elmberley 
(1907). On 6 July 1912 Earl Grey dedicated 
to the public an elaborate monument to 
Rhodes outside Gape Town on the Groota 
Schuur slopes of Table Mountain, consisting 
of a columned Doric portico approached by 
a long flight of steps lined on each side by 
four Uons of the Egjrptian type from the 
chisel of John McAllan Swan ; at the foot 
of the steps is the statue of ‘Physical 
Energy ’ by George Erederick Watts, who 
originally presented it to Lord Grey for 
erection at Groote Sohuur. An unfinished 
painting by Watts was presented to the 
Nationm Portrait Gallery by the exeoutors 
of the artist in 1905. Another portrait by 
Sir Hubert von Herkomeris in theKimberiey 
Club ; a replica belongs to Lord Rosebery. 
A thii'd by A. Tennyson Cole is in Oriel 
College Common room. A fourth by Sir 
Luke Elides was left unfinished. Of several 
miniatures painted of him, none is so good 
as a photograph taken by Messrs. Do-wney 
in 1898, before the fine contour of his face 
was blunted by disease. 

[No * standard ’ or adequate biography of 
Rhodes has yet appeared. Sir Thomas Puller’s 
Cecil Rhodes : a Monograph and a Reminis- 
cence (1910) is the most considerable study 
of the man and his career, and is a balanced 
and informed appreciation. The Life by Sir 
Lewis Michell, Rhodes’s banker and one of 
his trustees (2 vols. 1910), though painstaking, 
does not eriiaust the authorities accessible, 
and is not authorised by the Rhodes trustees, 


Cecil Rhodes’s Private Life, hy his private 
seoretary, Philip Jouidan (1911), written hy 
one of several young colonists— a Dutchman 
in this ease — who noted for Rhodes in that 
capacity, abounds in intimate personal obser- 
vation. Cecil Rhodes, his Pohtical Life and 
Speeches, by Vindex, i.e.the Rev.P.Vetaohoyle 
(1000), is the chief account of Rhodes’ s public 
career yet published, consisting largely of his 
speeches from 1881 to 1900 -with an explanatory 
thread of narrative. Cecil Rhodes, by Im- 
perialist (1897), is a popular account of 
his career up to the Jameson Raid and 
has a chapter by Sir Starr (then Dr.) 
Jameson. Cecil Rhodes, by Howard Hens- 
man (2 vols. 1911), is of a fugitive and popular 
type. See also With Rhodes in Mashonaland, 
by D. C. De Waal (Cape Town, Juta, 1895) ; 
article on Rhodes in The Empire and the 
Century, London, 1005, by Edmund Garrett, 
the best short impression ; Lord Milner 
and South Africa, by E. B. Iwan MQller 
(Heinemann, 1902), mao written from per- 
sonal observation; Sir Peroival Lawrence’s 
On Circuit in Kaffirland ; Rights and Wrongs 
of the Transvaal War, hy E. T. Cook (1002) ; 
Sir Charles Dilice’s Problems of Greater 
Britain (1800) ; English and South African 
papers of 27 hlarch 1902 and of 16 and 17 April 
1902 ; address at the grave in the Matoppos 
by the bishop of Mashonaland, and the arch- 
bishop of Cape Town’s sermon. Cape Town 
Cathedral, 30 March 1902 ; Scholz and Horn- 
beck’s Oxford and the Rhodes Scholarships, 
1907. This article is further based on per- 
sonal knowledge and association and on private 
information from Rhodes’s brothers and sisterB, 
from Sir Starr Jameson, and many other of 
Rhodes’s associates.] C. W. B. 

RHODES, FRANCIS WILLIAM (1851- 
1905), oolosel, elder brother of Cecil John 
Rhodes [see above], bom on 9 April 1851 
at Bishop Stortford, entered Eton in 
1865, where he ■was in the army class and 
in the cricket elevens of 1869 and 1870. 
After passing through Sandhurst he was 
gazetted lieutenant of the 1st royal dragoons 
in April 1873. He saw service in the Sudan 
as a member of the stafi in 1884, and was 
present at the battles of El Teb and Tamai. 
He was mentioned in despatohes, received 
tho medal 'with clasp and bronze star, 
and was promoted captain in Got. 1884. 
He aooompanied the Nile expedition in 
1884-5 for the relief of Ehortoum as aide- 
de-camp to Sir Herbert Stewart [q. v.], 
and distinguished himself at the battles of 
Abu Elea and El Gubat, where his horse 
was shot under him. He -was mentioned 
in despatches, and received two clasps and 
the brevet of major and lieutenant-colonel 
(Sept. 1886). Stewart described Rhodes as 
the best A.D.O. a general could have. 
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He next served in the Sudan expedition 
of 1888, and tvas present at the action of 
Gemaiza (20 Deo. ); he was again mentioned 
in despatches, and received the olasp and 
the order of the Medjidie (3rd class). Ho 
was made colonel in Sept. 1889. From 
1890 to 1893 he was military secretary to 
his schoolfellow, Lord Hams, governor of 
Bombay ; he received the D.S.O. in 1891, 
and in 1893 accompanied as chief of staff the 
mission of Sir Gerald Herbert Portal [q.v.] to 
Uganda. On this perilous jomney Rhodes 
nearly succumbed to blackwater fever. 

On his recovery he went out in 1894 to 
the South African territory of Bhodpia, 
which, through his brother Oecil’s exertions, 
had just been placed under the control 
of the newly incorporated British South 
Africa Company. He was made military 
member of the council of four in the new 
government of Matabeleland, of which 
Dr. L. S. Jameson was first administrator 
(18 July 1894). In Dr. Jameson’s ab- 
sence in Em'ope he acted os administrator 
that year. Next year he went to Johannes- 
burg as representative of the Consolidated 
Goldfields, of which his brother was a 
Sector. In Sept. 1896 he was at Bamoutsa 
negotiating on behalf of his brother for 
the cession of native territory close to the 
Transvaal border, which soon came under 
the jurisdiction of the British South 
Africa Company (Sm Lewis Mjchell, 
Life of Cedi Rhmea, 1910, i. 197). As one 
of the members of the Johannesburg 
reform movement for the protection of the 
Uitlanders he was one of the five signa- 
tories of the undated letter (Nov. 1896) to 
Dr. Jameson which ostensibly led to the 
Jameson raid. On the failure of the raid, 
he was arrested by the Boer government, 
tried for high treason, and sentenced to 
death (April 1896). The sentence was soon 
commuted to fifteen years’ imprisonment. 
After being in prison in Pretoria until 
June, Bhodes and his companions were 
released on payment of a fine of 26,0001. 
each and on promising to abstain from 
politics for Uteen years. This latter 
condition Bhodes alone of the ringleaders 
refused to accept, and he was banished 
from the Transvaal. For his encourage- 
ment of the Bald, Bhodes was placed on &e 
army retired list. In July he joined his 
brother Cera! in the war in Matabeleland. 

In 1898 he went with General ^tchener’s 
Nile expedition as war correspondent to 
‘ The Times,’ and was wounded at 
the battle of Omdurman. For his 
services in that campaign his name was 
restored to the active Hst (Sept. 1898). 


On the outbreak of the war in South 
Africa in 1890 Bhodes went thither and 
served in the early battles in Natal. He 
was besieged in Ladysmith, where by his 
optimism and geniality ho helped to keep 
his companions in good spirits (L. S. 
Ameby, The War in South Africa, iii. 175 )'. 
In the fight on Wagon Hill (6-0 Jan. 1900) 
Rhodes displayed great courage, and took 
Lord Ava, who was_ mortally wounded, out 
of fire into cover {ibid. iii. 194). Li May 
following he was inteUigenoe officer with 
the flying column under Brigadier-general 
Bryan Thomas Mahon, which hurried to the 
rehef of Mafeking (4^17 May 1900) (ibid. 
iv. 222). For his services in the war he 
was created a military C.B. In Jan. 1903 
he was Lord Kitchener’s guest at the 
Durbar at Delhi. In the same year he 
retired from the army, and was till his 
death managing director of the AErioan 
transcontinental telegraph company. 

Bhodes had a great Imowledgc of the 
continent of Africa, and aided with his 
experience of the Sudan Mr. Winston 
Spencer Churchill in preparing his ‘The 
River War* (1899 j new edit., by Rhodes, 
1902). He also contributed an intro- 
duction and photographs to ‘ From the Cape 
to the Zambesi ’ (1005), by G. T. Hutchin- 
son, whom he accompanied in that year to 
the Zambesi. The strain of this journey 
brought on tho fatal ilhiess of which 
he died, unmarried, at his brother’s 
residence, Grooto Sohum-, Capetoivn, on 
21 Sept. 1906. His body was brought to 
England for interment at Dalham, Suffolk. 
A memorial tablet was placed by his friends 
in Eton College chapel m October 1006, and 
prizes for geography have been founded 
at Eton in his memory. 

[The Times, 22 Sept. 1906 ; Broad Anew, 
23 Sept. 1906 ; Anglo-Afrioan Who’s Who, 
1906 j Offfoial Army List ; Amory, Hist. 
War in South Africa, osp. i. 163 seq. 
(portrait) ; Sir Lewis Miohell, Life of Cecil J. 
Bhodes, 1910; Eton School Lists.] W. B. 0. 

RICHMOND AND GORDON, sixth 
Dube oe. [See Gobdon-Leknox, Charles 
Henby (1818-1903), lord president of 
the council.] 

RIDDELL, CHARLES JAMES 
BUCHANAN (1817-1903), major-general 
B.A., meteorologist, bom at Idl&sleaf, 
Roxburghshire, on 19 Nov. 1817, was thud 
son of Sir John Buchanan Riddell, ninth 
baronet, by Ms wife Frances, eldest 
daughter of Charles Marsham, first earl of 
Romney. With the exception of a year 
at Eton, Riddell was educated at private 
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schools. In 1832 ho entered the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich, passing 
thence (1834;) into the royal artillery as 
second lieutenant. The following year he 
was ’transferred to Quebec, lecei-raig pro- 
motion as first lieutenant in 1837, after 
which he returned to England, and was 
ordered to Jamaica, being however invalided 
back a year later. 

In 1830 Riddell became identified with 
scientifio research. The Royal Society and 
the British Association were deeply inter- 
ested in the prosecution of inquiries in 
terrestrial magnetism and in meteorology, 
and it was decided to establish stations in 
certain colonies for the advancement of 
these objects. Riddell was selected for the 
post of superintendent of a magnetical 
and meteorological observatory at Toronto, 
subject to the instructions of the ordnance 
department and under Major (afterwards 
General Sit Edward) Sabine, R.A. [q.v.]. At 
the end of a year Riddell was invalided home, 
but he had done excellent service. Soon 
after, at Sabine’s instance, he was appointed 
assistant auperintendent of Ordnance Mag- 
netic Observatories at the Royal Military 
Repoatory, Woolwich. During his four 
years’ tenure of this post he assisted 
Sabine in the reduction of ma^etic data 
and the issue of results of observations 
made by the diieotois of the afBliated 
observatories (see Toronto Observations, 
vol. i. Introduction; and Re-pl. Brit. 
Assoc. 1841, p. 340, and p. 26, ‘Sectional 
Transactions’). Ho was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society on 13 Jan. 1842. 

In 1844 the admiralty published Riddell's 
‘Magnetical Instructions for the Use of 
Portable Instruments adapted for Mag- 
netical Surveys and Portable Observatories, 
and for the Use of a Set of Small Instru- 
ments for a Fixed Magnetic Observatory.’ 

Subsequently he was placed on the stafi 
at Woolwich. During the Crimean war he 
was deputy assistant quartermaster-general, 
and of him General Falliser report that 
‘ To his imtiring energy throughout the late 
war the successful embarcation of the artil- 
lery without casualty and the provision of 
all the necessary supplies are to be mainly 
attributed.’ Riddell served in the Indian 
Mutiny in 1857-8, commanding the siege 
artillery of Outram’s force at the siege 
and capture of Lucknow, and the artiUery 
of Lugard’s column at the engagement of 
the T^ee ; he was three times mentioned in 
despatches, was made a C.B., and received 
the medal with clasps. He retired in 1866 
with the rank of major-general. After- 
wards he lived quietly at Ghudleigh, Devon- 
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shire. There he owned a farm, which 
ho managed, and also engaged in parochi.al 
and educational work. He died at 1& 
home, Oaklands, Cbudleigh, on 23 Jan. 
1903, and was buried at Ghudleigh. He 
married on 11 Feb. 1847 Mary (d. 1000), 
daughter of Sir Hew Dahymple Robs[q, v.], 
and had issue one daughter. 

[Proo. Roy. See. Ixxv. ; Nature, 5 March 
1003 ; The Times, 26 Jan. 1003 ; Burke’s 
Baronetage.] T. E. J. 

RIDDELL, Mrs. CHARLOTTE ELIZA 
LAWSON, known as Mrs. J. H. Riddrlii 
(1832-1908), novelist, bom on 30 Sept. 1832 
at the Bam, Carrickfergus, co. Antrim, was 
the youngest daughter of James Cowan of 
Camokfergus, by his wife Ellen Eilshaw. 
After her father’s death Charlotte lived 
with her mother at Dundonald, co. Down, 
the scene of her novel ‘BemaBoyle’(1884), 
and then came to London. Her mother died 
in 1856, and in 1857 Miss Cowan married 
J. H. Riddell, a civil engineer, of 
Winson Green House, Staffordshire. Her 
husband soon lost his money, and Mrs. 
Riddell began to wiite for a livelihood. 

Her first novel, ‘ The Moors and the Fens,’ 
appeared m 1858 (3 vols. ; 2nd edit. 1866). 
She issued it under the pseudonym of 
F. G. Trafford, which she only abandoned 
for her own name in 1864. Novels and 
tales followed in quick succession, and 
between 1858 and 1902 she issued thirty 
volumes. The most notable is perhaps 
‘ George Geith of Fen Court, by F. G. 
Trafiord’ (1864; other editions 1865, 1886), 
for which Tinsley paid her 800f. It was 
dramatised in 1883 by Wybert Reeve, 
was produced at Scarborough, and was 
afterwards played in Australia. From 
1867 Mrs. i^ddell was co-proprietor and 
e(Rtor of the ' St. James’s Magazino,’ which 
had been started in 1861 under Mm. S. C. 
Hall [q. V.], She also edited a magazine 
called ‘ Home ’ in the sixties, and wrote 
short tales for the Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge and Routiedge’s 
Christmas annuals. Her short stories were 
less successful than her novels. 

Her husband died in 1880. Despite 
harass and misfortune her twenty-three 
years of matrix life were happy. After 
1886 she lived in seclusion at Upper HaUi- 
ford, Middlesex. She was the first pensioner 
of the Society of Authors, receiving a pensiDn 
of 601. a year in May 1901. She ^ed at 
Hounslow on 24 Sept. 1906. There were no 
chiMreu of the marriage. 

Mrs. Riddell, by mmdng commerce the 
theme of many of her novels, introdnoed a 
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new element into English, fiction, although 
Balzao^had naturalised it in the French 
novel. ‘ She was intimately acquainted with 
the topography of the City of London, where 
the scenes of her novels were often laid. At 
the same time she possessed a rare power 
of describing places of which she had no 
first-hand knowledge. When she wrote 
‘ The Moors and the Fens * she had never 
seen the district. 


[The Times, 26 Sept. 1906 ; Helen C. Black, 
Notable Women Authors of the Bay, 1893 i 
W. Tinsloy, Random Recollections of an Old 
Publisher, 1900, i. 93-6 j Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

B.L. 


RIDDING, GEORGE (1828-1904), head- 
master of Winchester and first bishop of 
Southwell, was born on 16 March 1828 in 
Winchester College, of wliich his father, 
Ciiarles Henry Ridding (afterwards vicar of 
Andover), was then second master. His 
motW (d. 1832) was Charlotte Stonhouso, 
daughter of Timothy Stonhouse- Vigor, arch- 
deacon of Gloucester, and grand-daughter 
of ^ James Stonhouse, eleventh baronet 

& , V.]. Isaac Huntingford [q. v.], bishop of 
ouceater and Hereford and warden of 
Winchester, was great-great-uncle and god- 
father. Ridding was a scholar of TOn- 
ohester (1840-6), rising to bo head of the 
school, while his three brothers won equal 
distinction as cricketers. In default of a 
vacancy at New College, he matriculated as 
a commoner at Balliol, where he rowed in 
the college boat and gained the Craven 
scholarship, a first class in olassics and a 
second in mathematics, and a mathematical 
f^owship at Eseter College (all in 1861) ; 
he won the Latin essay and proceeded 
M.A in 1863 ; and took the degree of 
D.D. in 1869. From 1863 to 1863 he was 
tutor of E:seter (of which college he was 
made an honorary fellow in 1890) ; there 
he took a considerable part on the liberal 
tide m college and university politics. 

On 14 Jan. 1863 Bidding was elected 
second master of Winchester; and on 
27 Sept. 1866, when Dr. George Moberly 
[q. V.] resigned the headmastership, he was 
at once elected to succeed him. The time 
was ripe for reforms, educational and 
material, and Bidding was a wise and 
courageous reformer. Carrying on the 
pohoy initiated by Moberly, he established 
six additional boarding-houses, and trans- 
ferred thither the ‘ commoners * (boys nob 
on the foundation), who had Ifitherto 
been housed in an unsightly and in- 
sanitary block of buildings, which Bidding 
converted into much-needed class-rooms 
and a school library. Land was bought, 


drained, levelled, and presented to the 
school as additional playing-fields, since 
called Ridding Field. A racquet court, 
three fives courts, and a botanical garden 
were likewise given to the school A 
new bathing-place and a gymnatium were 
provided. Wykeham’s chapel was re- 
seated and rearranged, with results which 
though artistically unfortunate were held 
to be good for discipline ; and ‘ Chantry,’ 
a beautiful fifteenth-century building in 
the centro of the cloisters, was converted 
into a chapel for the smaller boys. The 
funds for carrying out his reforms were 
provided by Mdding out of his own 
salary and private property, to an extent 
estimated at 20,0002., of which about half 
was eventually repaid to him. Education- 
ally Bidding was a pioneer in the expan- 
sion of the curriculum of publio schools. 
He was one of the founders of the head- 
masters’ oonference in 1870, and of the 
Oxford and Cambridgo schools examination 
board in 1873 ; but ho did not wait for 
the collaboration of other headmasters 
to carry out the reforms which he saw to 
be desirable. He more than doubled the 
staff of assistant mastors. He greatly 
enlarged the scope of the mathematical 
teaol^g; he praoticoJly introduced the 
teaching of history, modem languages, and 
natural science, and made them, especially 
the first-named, vital elements in the 
education of the school. No separate 
‘ modern side ’ was established ; but oppor- 
tunities were given in the uppor part of 
the school for tlie dovolopment of special 
individual capaoitv. Bidding was himself 
a fine classical scholar and a stimulating 
teacher, and by a system of periodiciu 
inspection he kept the whole teaching of 
the school under his own oye. He had the 
gift of commanding both the respect and 
the afieotion of bis pupils, and the perhaps 
rarer gift of carrying with him in a course 
of drastic reforms the co-operation and 
devotion of his assistant masters. His 
reforms were often viewed with disfavour 
by the fellows, who before 1871 con- 
stituted the governing body of the college, 
and were strenuously criticised by Wyke- 
hamists in general ; but Bidding won his 
way, and the results justified mm. The 
school rose in numbers from about 260 
to over 400, and might have been much 
farther enlarged but for Bidding’s con- 
viction that a school should not exceed 
the number with which a headmaster can 
keep in personal touch. The record of 
university successes was excellent ; after 
his resignation he was entertained at 
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dinner by sixteen fellows of Oxford colleges 
who -were the product of the last ei^t 
years of his rule at Winchester. In 1872 
occurred the ‘funding row,’ arising out 
of a somewhat excessive punishment of a 
stalwart ‘ inferior ’ by a prefect. The in- 
cident was trivial, but the victim’s father 
appealed to ‘ The Times,’ and an animated, 
though in general ill-informed, correspond- 
ence foUowcd [The Times, Nov. and Dec. 
1872). Two members of the governing 
body resigned ; but neither AVinohester nor 
the prefectoiial system was affected by 
it. A further valuable extension of the 
activities of the school was the foundation, 
after the example of Uppingham, of a 
School Ulission, first in 1876 at Bromley 
in Bast London, and subsequently in 1882 
at Landport in Portsmouth, where the 
mission came into more intimate connection 
with the life of the school. 

in 1883 Bidding refused the offer of ihe 
deanery of Exeter (while at Oxford he had 
refused a colonial bishopric) ; but in 1884 
he was appointed the first bishop of South- 
well, and consecrated on 1 May. Southwell 
was a new diocese, formed by separating 
the counties of Derby and Nottingham 
from the dioceses of Lichfield and Lincoln 
respectively. The cathedral town was so 
inaccessible that Bidding firmly declined 
to live in it, and rented Thurgarton Priory 
as his residence in place of the ruined 
o|iiscopal palace. In population the 
diocese was the fifth in England, but it 
hod no chapter, no diocesan funds, no 
common organisation ; the two counties 
had diverse traditions, and much of the 
patronage remained in the hands of external 
mshops and chapters. Bidding’s work 
was to bring unity and a corporate spirit 
out of diversity and jealousy, to create all 
kinds of diocesan organisations, to raise 
the intellectual standard of the clergy, 
and to stimulate spiritual life in neglected 
(^triots. As at Winchester, he was not 
understood at first, and encountered some 


opposition ; but his sincerity, genuineness, 
and liberality (the whole of his official 
income was spent on the diocese) ultimately 
gained the affeotion and loyalty of bom 
mergy and laity. He was emphatio in 
upholding the national church, and very 
definite in his advocacy of church principles. 
His independence and originality of thought 
made him a valued adviser of two successive 


archbishops ; with Temple in particular 
he was unit^ by cordial friendship, based 
on considerable resemblances of oboracter. 


This same independence, on the other hand, 
often separated him from the main parties 


of church thought. During the oon- 
trovoray of 1002 on religious education, he 
was not in accord with either the govern- 
ment or the opposition of the day, but 
strenuously advocated a umveisal system 
of state schools, accompanied by universal 
liberty of religious teaching. 

With the exception of a long holiday 
(necessitated by overwork) in Egypt and 
Greece from December 1888 to April 1889, 
bis work in his diocese was unbroken. 
In 1891 he refused translation to Uchfield. 
In 1893 occurred the great strike in the coal 
trade, lasting four months (July-Nov.), 
during which liis efforts to restore peace 
were unceasing. In 1897 he presided at 
the Nottingham Church Congress. In 1902 
repeated attacks of rheumatism and sciatica 
began to tell upon his health. In July 1904 
he tendered his resignation ; but before it 
had taken effect an acute crisis supervened, 
and on 30 Aug. he died at Thurgarton. He 
was buried just outside Southwell minster. 
Bidding was twice married; (1) on 
20 July 1858 to Mary Louisa, third child 
of Dr. George Moberly [q. v.], then head- 
master of Winchester; she died on the first 
anniversary of their marriage; and (2) 
on 26 Oct. 1876 to Laura Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of EoundeJl Palmer, tot 
earl of Selbome [q. v.]. 

Bidding published one volume of ser- 
mons, ‘ The Bevel and the Battle *.(1897) : 
and after his death his ' IJtany of 
Bemembrance’ (1906) and his visitation 
charges, ‘ The Church and Common- 
wealth ’ (1906), ‘ Church and State ’ (1912), 
were edited by his wife. His style, 
whether in writing or in speaking, was 
peculiar; full of thought, tersely and 
trenchantly expressed, but often mfflcult 
to follow tom lack of connecting links and 
phrases. Nevertheless it was stimulating 
tom its vigour and obvious sincerity, as 
well as tom the imexpeotednesa which 
was a characteristic quality also of his 
teaching and conversation. His admini- 
strative powers are best shown by the 
results ; as headmaster he earned the title 
(conferred on him by the conservative 
warden of New College, Dr. Sewell) of 
‘second founder of Winchester,’ and as 
bishop he was the founder and organiser 
of the diocese of Southwell. 

Bidding’s portrait, painted by W. W. 
Ouless, B.A., in 1879, as a weddii^ gift from 
old Wykehamists, hangs in Moberly Library, 
Winoliester ; itwasengravedbyPaulEajon. 
Another portrait by H. Harris Brown in 
1896 belongs to Lady Laura Bidding. A 
fuU-length memorial brass by T. B. Carter 

o2 
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was placed in Winchester Collepo chapel 
by the warden and fellows in 1907 : and 
a fine bronze statue, Imeeling, by P. W. 
Pomeroy, A.B.A., was presented to South- 
well Cathedral by the diocese and friends. 
There are engravings from photographs 
in 1807 and 1004. A cartoon portrait by 
‘ Spy ’ appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1901. 

[George Bidding, Schoolmaster and Bishop, 
by his wife, Lady Laura Bidding, with biblio- 
graphy, 1908 : Mias 0. A. E. Moberly, Duke 
Domum, 1911 ; articles in the CSiuioh Quarterly 
Eev., July 1905, and Oornhill Mag-, Doe. 1904 ; 
personal knowledge.] P- G. K. 

EIDLEY, Sir MATTHEW WHITE, 
fifth baronet and first Viscount Ridley 
(184^1904), home secretary, bom at 
Carlton House Terrace, London, on 25 July 
1842, was elder son in a family of two 
sons and one daughter of Sir Matthew 
While Ridley, fourth baronet, of Blagdon, 
Northumberland (1807-1877), M.P. for 
North Northumberland. His mother was 
Cecilia Anne, eldest daughter of Sir James 
Parke, Baron Wensleydale [q. v.]. Edward, 
the younger brother (6. Aug. 1843), became 
a judge of the high court in 1897. _ The 
RidOOTS were an old Border family, originally 
of Williemoteswiek and Hardriding. On 
18 Not. 1742 Matthew Ridley of Heaton 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Matthew 
White, stwho had purchased of the Pen- 
wicks the estate of Blagdon, and owned 
much other landed property. Her brother 
Matthew was created a baronet in 1766 
with special remainder in the absence of issue 
of his own to bis sister’s son, Matthew 
White Ridley. The latter in 1763 suc- 
ceeded as second baronet, and inherited 
Blagdon and other of Matthew White’s 
estates. 

Ridley was at Harrow from 1866 to 1861. 
There he was in the football and shooting 
elevens, and became oaptain of the school 
in 1860. In the same year he gained a 
classical scholarship at Balliol College, 
Osford, and matriculated on 12 Oct. 1861. 
Taking a first class in classical moderations 
in 1863 and in the final classical school in 
1865, he in the latter year graduated B.A., 
and was elected a fellow of .All Souls, 
proceeding M.A. in 1867. Ho vacated 
his fellowMiip in 1874, after his marriage. 

Destined for a political career, Ridley in 
1868 succeeded Ms father in the conserva- 
tive interest as member of parliament for 
North Northumberland ; his colleague was 
Lord Percy, afterwards seventh duke ol 
Northmnberland; they were returned un- 
opposed. In 1874 they were again returned 


nithout a contest. On his father’s death on 
21 Sept. 1877 ho succeeded as fifth baronet 
and o^vner of the family estates. Next year 
under Lord Beaconsfield’s administration he 
received his first official recognition, becom- 
ing undor-seoretary to tho home office. At 
the general eleotion of 1880 ho was returned 
for the third time with Lord Percy, but now 
after a contest with a liberal opponent. 
The conservativo government was defeated 
at the polls and wont out of office. Ridley 
remained a private member until tho sum- 
mer of 1886, when in Lord SalisWy’s first 
short administration he was made in Sep- 
tember financial seorotary to the treasury, 
retiring with his colleagues in Jan. 1886! 
Meanwhile the Redistribution Act of 1886 
changed tho Northumberland constituencies, 
and at tho general eleotion in Nov. 1886* 
Ridley stood for the Hexham division, where 
he was beaten by Miles Maxslimos, At the 
next general election of July 1886 he stood 
for Newcastle-on-Tyno with Sir William 
Armstrong, but both seats were won by the 
liberal candidates, Mr. John Morley and 
James Craig. Li the folloucng .August a 
bye-election at Blackpool gave Ridley an 
opportunity of roturaing to parliament, 
and ho retained tho seat until he was raised 
to the peerage in 1900. Lord Salisbury’s 
second admuustration had been tomed 
in the previous July. Ridley romoiued a 
private member until 1896. Ho wos, 
however, created a privy councillor on the 
resignation of tho oonsorvative government 
in 1892. 

Although Ridley took littlo part in the 
debates of tho house, ho won its respect, 
and early in 1895, when Arthur Wolletiey 
(Viscount) Peel retired, wos put forward on 
10 April as tho conservative candidate for 
the speakership, being proposed by Sir Jolm 
Mowbray and seconded by John Lloyd 
Wharton, in opposition to the liberal can- 
didate, William Court Gully (afterwards 
Viscount Selby [q. v. Suppl. II]. On a divi- 
sion Gully woe elected by 286 votes against 
274 for Ridley. It was asserted at the time 
that in tho event of a change of government 
after the approaching general mection. Sir 
Matthew would at once be placed in the 
chair. But when Lord Salisbury returned to 
office on 25 Juno, GuUy was not disturbed, 
and Sir Matthew become home secretary in 
the now government. This post he filled 
until the dissolution of 1900. 

Ridley’s administration of the home 
office was thoroughly safe and consequently 
attracted little attention. In 1897, when 
he released from prison some men convicted 
of dynamite outrages, he defended himself 
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■with effect against an attack from his o-wn Northumberland yeomanry from 1886 to 
ade, led by Mr. (later Sir) Henry Ho-worth 1895. 

and James Lowther [q. v. Suppl. II], but he Ridley died at Blagdon on 28 Nov. 
•was not otherwise molested. When the 1904, and was buried there. lie married on 
government was reconstituted after the 10 Deo. 1873 Mary Georgians, eldest daugh- 
general election (Sept. 1900) Sir Matthew, ter of Dudley CouttsMarjoribanks, first Lord 
■who was left a 'wido'wer a year earlier, retired Tweedmouth; she died on 14 March 1899, 
from political life. His last years were leaving two sons and two daughters, 
mainly spent at Blagdon. Ridley was succeeded as 'visoount by his 

Ri(Bey was always active in the admini- older son, hLatthew (6. 1874), conservative 
stration of his property. Throughout the M.P. for Stalybridge from 1900 to 1904. 
north of England, where his influence was A portrait of Ridley by Sir Hubert von 
great, he was known ns an extremely capable Herkomer is at Blagdon. A cartoon by 
man of business. He was long a director ‘ Ape ’ appeared in ‘ Vanity Eair ’ in 1881. 
of the North Eastern railway, and on the [yjjo Times, and Daily Chronicle, 29 Nov. 
resignation of Sir Joseph. Pease in 1902 he 1904 ; Foatcr’a Alumni Ozon. ; private infor- 
became chairman. He especially devoted mation.] E. L. 

himself to the development of the town 

of Blyth, which, originally part of the RIEU, CHARLES PIERRE HENRI 
estates of the Radolifte famdy forfeited (1820-1902), orientalist, bom at Geneva 
to the Cro'wn after the rising of 1715, had on 8 June 1820, ■was son of Jean Lo'ois 
descended to Ridley with the other estates Rieu, first syndic of Geneva, whose memoirs 
of Matthew White. In the eighteenth ho edited (Geneva, 1870). His mother 
century it was on important place of export ^-aa Marie Lasiserro. On leaving school 
for coal, and from 1854 was under the Charles entered the Academie de Gen5ve in 
control of the Blyth Harbour and Dock Nov. 183.5, where he went through courses 
Company; but owing to shadowness of both in philosophy and science. At Geneva 
entrance and increase in the size of ships, he first took up Oriental languages and 
trade fell oil, and in 1883 amounted to only became the pupilof Jean Humbert, who had 
150,000 tons. Ridley, after succeeding studied under the French orientalist Syl- 
to the baronetcy, carried a bill through -vestre de kSaoy. In 1810 Rieu proceeded to 
parliament for the creation of a board of the university of Bonn, where he was in* 
commissioners with powers to develop scribed in the philosopliicalfaculty (30 Oct.), 
the place. As ohamman of this board There he read Sanskrit ■with Lass^, and 
Ridley soon transformed the harbour and Arabic with Freytag and Gildenueister, 
dock. Trade returned, and ultimately and at the same time he acquired a thorough 
reached a yearly average output of four mastery of Gorman. In 1843, on corn- 
million tons of coal. As principal pro- pleting his studies, he received the degree 
prietor Ridley benefited largely, but he con- of Ph.D. and published his thesis entitled 
trived that the inhahitants should share ‘De Ahul-Alae poetie arabici vita et 
in the prosperity. He gave on open space carminibus seenndum codioes Leidanos et 
for public recreation, which in the year of Parisiensem conunentatio ’ (Bonn, 1843). 
his death he opened as the Ridley Park. After a visit to Paris, -nhere he was elected 
He had already ^ven sites, either as a a member of the Soci5t5 .^atique on 
free gift or at a nominal rent, for a mechanics’ 8 Nov. 1844, he removed to St. Petersteg, 
institute, a church, and a hospital, and he and there in conjunction with Otto Boeht- 
was occupied until the end on a large scheme lingk ho edited with German notes the 
of planting trees in convenient places, text of ‘ Hemakondra’s Abhidhinakfn- 
Ridley was chairman of the Northumberland tAmani ’ or Sanskrit dictionary (St. Peters- 
quarter sessions from 1873, and of the burg, 1847). While engaged on iiis work 
county council from 1889 ; but ho re- ho visited Oxford for the purpose of tran- 
signed both ofiSocs in 1895, when he beoame scribing the rniique manuscript in the 
home secretary. He was also president Bodleian library. 

of the National Union of Conservative lb 1847 Rieu settled in London, and 
Associations, and was president of the thanks to bis eminent qualifications os an 
Royal Agricultural Society in 1888, when Arabic and Sanskrit scholar he secured the 
the meeting was at Nottingham; he post of assistant at the British Museum 
joined the society in 1869. He was D.L. m the department of Oriental manuscripts, 
and J.P. for Northumberland, Provincial Henceforth he was engaged on the important 
Grand Master of Freemasons for Northum- task of cataloguing the museum collections, 
berlond from 1886, and he commanded the la 1867 he beoame first holder of the office 
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of keeper of Oriental mannsoripts, and 
in 1871 he completed the second part of 
the ‘ Catalogs codioum mamisoriptorum 
orientalium, of which the first portion had 
been published by WUliam Curoton [q. v.] 
in 1846. Besides Arabic and Sanskrit, 
Rieu had an extensive knowledge of Persian 
and Turkish. At the British Museum he 
drew up the ‘ Catalogue of Persian Manu- 
scripts ’ (4 Tols. 1879-96) and the ‘ Catalogue 
of Turkish Manuscripts’ (1888). These 
volumes constitute an invaluable store- 
house of information concerning Moham- 
medan literary history, and show a high 
degree of critical scholarship. 

Rieu, who was for many jjrears professor 
of Arabic and Persian at University 
College, London, received a congratulatory 
address from the University of Bonn on 
the jubilee of his doctorate (6 Sept. 
1893). In 1894, despite his advanced 
age, he was elected Adams professor of 
Arabia in the University of Cambridge 
in succession to Wfiliam Robeitson Smith 
[q. V.]. Of a gentle and retiring disposition, 
he resigned his post at the British Museum 
in 1895, and died at 28 Woburn Square, 
London, on 19 March 1902. He married in 
1871 A^es, daughter of Julius Heinrioh 
Nisgen, by whom he had issue five sons 
and two daughters. A portrait (c. 1887) 
by his son, Charles Rieu, is in the 
possession of his widow. 

[The Times, 21 March 1002 j Athenoium, 
29 March 1902 ; Journal of tho Royal Asiatio 
Society, July 1902, obit, notice by Prof. E. Q. 
Browne ; congratulatory address from Bonn 
University in Brit. Mus., 1893 j private in- 
formation from Iklrs. Rieu.] U. S. W. 

BIGBT, Sm JOHN (1834^-1903), judge, 
bom at Runcorn, Cheshire, on 4 Jan. 1834, 
was second son of Thomas Rigby of that 
place by his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Joseph EendaU of Liverpool. Ho 
received Ms early education at the institu- 
tion which afterwards became Liverpool 
College, and matriculating at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in Michaelmas term 
1852, he was elected to an open scholar^p 
there in 1864. In 1856 he graduated as 
second wrangler and second Smith’s prize- 
man, taking a second class in the classical 
tripos. He became fellow of his college 
in the same year, and proceeded M.A. in 
1859. He entered as a student at Lincoln’s 
Inn on 17 Oct. 1865, and was called to the 
bar on 26 Jan. 1860. Starting as ' devfi ’ 
in the chambers of Richard Baggallay, Q.C. 
[q.v. Suppl. I], one of the leaders of the chan- 
cery bar, he rapidly acquired a large practice 
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both in chambers and in court, and in 1875 
Baggallay, who was then attomey-gener^, 
made liim junior equity counsel to the 
treasury, a post which is held to confer the 
reversion of a judgesliip. Rigby, however 
was not content to wait ; he took silk in I 880 ' 
and attached himseK to the court of Mr. 
Justice Kay [q. v. Suppl. i], where he ob- 
tained a complete ascendanoy both over his 
rivals and over the judge himself. Within 
a very few years he was in a position to 
confine his main practice to the court of 
appeal, the House of Lords, and the 
privy council, only going before the judges 
at first instance with a special fee. The 
rivals with whom he divided the work were 
Horace (afterwards Baron) Davey fq. v. 
Suppl. 11], Edward (afterwards Lord) 
Moonaghten, and Montague Cookson 
(aJtorwaids Crackanthorpo). In May 1884 
he was made a bencher of his inn. 

In December 1886 ho entered parlia- 
ment as the liberal member for tho Wisbech 
division of Cambridgeshire, and in the split 
which arose out of the introduction of the 
homo rule bill of 1880 he followed Gladstone, 
and made a powerful speech in support of 
the second reading (28 May 1886). At the 
general election of that yoor ho lost his seat, 
and did not return to tho House of Commons 
until July 1892, when he was elected for 
Eorfarshiro. So little had his fame pene- 
trated beyond legal oirclcs, that he was 
denouucod in his now oonstituonoy as 
an English carpet-bagger on the look-out 
for [a county court judgeship. He was 
appointed solicitor-general by Gladstone 
on 20 Aug. 1892, receiving the honour 
of knighthood, and on 3 May 1894 he 
became attomcy-gonoral in succession to 
Sir Charles (afterwards Lord) Russell 
(of KBlowen) ; a few weeks later he took 
the place in tho court of appeal vacated 
by his old rival Sir Horace Davoy, then 
appointed to bo a lord of appeal, and was 
admitted to the privy council. 

Rigby owed his success at the bar to 
a complete mastery of the science of equity, 
to his ingenuity and pertinacity, and to liis 
impressive and rugged personality. ‘He 
had a natural gift for rhetoric,’ sajm a writer 
in ‘ The Times,’ ‘ in which his fervid utter- 
ance seemed to contend with an ahnoat 
pedantic desire to measure Ills words and 
give weight to every syllable.’ He had a 
rare faculty of being at his best in a bod 
cose, and of never losing confidence either 
in the integrity of his client or in liis 
ultimate success with the court. During 
his short term as law offloor he gave in- 
valoable assistance to Sir William Harcourt 
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over the intricate details of the linance 
Aot of 1893. He was not so suooeasful 
in his discharge of general parliamentary 
biiainesa. Has unconventional ways, appar- 
ent lack of humour, and somewhat uncouth 
exterior at first provoked the ridicule of 
opponents. But the popularity which he 
enjoyed at the bar was uitimately assured 
him in the house. As solicitor-general 
he conducted at the central crimmiu court 
without success the prosecution of the 
directors of the Hansard Union. Rigby, 
who was entirely without experience of 
this branch of ms profession, betrayed a 
bewUdermeni which was almost pathetic. 
The case, which lasted for twenty-four days, 
terminate on 26 April 1893 in the acquittal 
of all the defendants. 

On the bench he did not altogether justify 
the high expectations that had been formed 
of him. He displayed his accustomed skili 
and ingenuity in the unravelling of compli- 
cated and contradictory statutes ; he showed 
characteristic independence and individu- 
ality in coming to a conclusion, and his 
dissentient judgments were from time to 
time upheld by the House of Lords in 
preference to those of his oollea^ea. But 
his intellect, which was massive rather 
than flexible, failed to adapt itself to new 
demands. He resigned in October 1901, 
after showing signs of failing powers, the 
effect, as was believed, of a severe fall a year 
or two previously^ He died on 26 July 
1903 at Carlyle House, Chelsea, and was 
buried at Finohley. He was unmarried. 

An oil painting by A. T. Nowell is in the 
possession of his family : cartoon portraits, 
by ‘ Stuff ’ and ‘ Spy ’ respectively, ap- 
peared in * Vanity Fair’ of 1893 and 1901. 

[The Times, 27 July 1003; jmvate in- 
formation.] J. B. A, 

RIGG, JAMES HARRISON (1821- 
1909], Wesleyan divine, bom at Newoastle- 
on-Tyne on 16 Jan. 1821, was son of John 
Rigg, a methodist minister there, by his 
second wife Anno, daughter of James 
McMullen, Irish methodist missionary at 
Gibraltar. Brought up in straitened oii- 
oomstances, the boy was for five years 
(1830-5) a pupil and for four years (1836-9) 
a junior teacher at the Hingswood school 
for preachers’ sons near Bristol. In 1839 
he became assistant in the Rev. Mr. Firth’s 
Academy, Hartstead Moor, near Leeds, 
and having mode an unsuccessful effort 
to oonduot a school of his own at Isling- 
ton, London, he became in 1843 classical 
and mathematiool master at John Conquest’s 
school at Biggleswade. In July 1846 he 


entered the methodist ministry as pro- 
bationer, and being ordrinedon 1 Aug. 1849, 
served in successive circuits at Worcester, 
Guernsey, Brentford, Stockport, Manchester, 
Folkestone, and Tottenham. 

From an early date Bigg read widely and 
wrote much on religious and theological 
themes. _ A vigorous and clear style gave 
his writings influence in his denomination. 
He was a chief oontributor to the ‘ Biblical 
Review ’ (1846-9), and frequently wrote in 
the Wesleyan newspaper, the ‘Watchman.’ 
Contributing to the first number of the 
‘London Quarterly Review,’ a Wesleyan 
methodist periodiooL in September 1853, 
he soon joined its editorial staff ( 1808), was 
oo-editor -with Dr. William Burt Pope 
[q. V. Suppl. IT] (1883-6), and nltimatcly 
sole editor (1886-98). Rigg explained his 
theological position in three suggestive 
volumes ! ‘ Principles of Wesleyan Method- 
ism’ (1850 ; 2nd edit. 1861), ‘Wesleyan 
Methodism and Congregationalism con- 
trasted’ (1852), and ‘Modem AngBoon 
Theology’ (1857 ; 3rd edit. 1880). m the 
last, which showed a keen interest in the 
historical development of the Church of 
England, he ably critieised the broad-chnroh 
teaching of Maurice, Kinesis, and Jowett, 
but his differences with Engsley were 
so considerately expressed that iungsley 
sought his acquaintance, and Rigg stayed 
with him at Eversley (cf. Mrs. Hjkgsi-bt’s 
Life of Kingly, ii. 317-8). In 1866 he 
republished many periodical articles os 
‘ Essays for the T^es on EcclesiaEtiool and 
Social Subjects,’ and in 1869 he issued 
‘ Ghurohmanship of J ohn Wesley ’ (new edit. 
1879). His literary work was early valued 
in America. He acted as English corre- 
spondent of the ‘ New Orleans Christian 
Advocate ’ (1851) and of the ‘ New York 
Christian Advocate’ (1857-76). In 1865 
he received the degree of D.D. from 
Dickinson College, U.S.A. 

In 1868 Rigg was appointed prmcipal of 
the Westminster (Wesleyan) training coUegc 
for day sohool teachers, and he held that 
post till 1903. In matters of education he 
acquired an expert knowledge and was an 
aodve controversialist. When the first 
elementary education aot waspassed in 1870, 
Rigg took the traditional Wesleyan view, 
opposing seoularism and favouring denomin- 
ational schools, although without sy^athy 
for sectarian exclusiveness. From Wuliam 
Arthin: [q. v. SuppL H] and Hu^ Price 
Hughes [q. v. Suppl. H], both of whom 
supported the transfer of Wesleyan schools 
to the school board as created in 1870, he 
differed profoundly. Ho pressed his views, 
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in correspondonoe, on tho attention ot 
Gladstone and W. E, Forster, and the 
Wesleyan conference supported him. In 
1870 he was elected a member for West- 
minster on the first London school board, 
and served in that oapaoity till 1876. 
With the help of Professor Huxley and 
W. H. Smith, M.P., he seonred the pro- 
vision of a syUabus of religions instmotion. 
In 1873 he summarised bis attitude in 
‘National Education in its Social Condi- 
tions and Aspects.’ Subsequently he was 
a member of the royal commission on 
elementary education (1886-8), over which 
Sir RioWd Cross presided and which re- 
ported in favour of the school board manage- 
ment as against the voluntary system. 

In the general administration of Wesleyan 
affairs B^g was recognised to be a states- 
manlike leader of liberal-conservative 
temper. Elected chairman of the Kent 
district in 1866, he was made a member 
of the legal hundred in 1866. In 1878 
he was elected president of the Wesleyan 
conference, and the unusual distinction was 
paid him of re-election in 1892. From 
1877 until 1896, with two brief intervals, 
he was chairman of the second London 
district, and from 1881 to 1909 ho 
was treasurer of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society. In controversies concerning tho 
internal organisation of the Wesleyan ohuroh 
Rigg took a middle course. Ho met the 
demand of tho ‘ progressive ’ section under 
Hugh Price Hughes for on enlarged par- 
ticipation of the laity in the work of the 
conference, by proposing and csriying the 
‘Sandwich Compromise’ in 1800, which 
‘ sandwiched ’ a representative lay session 
between the two sittings of the pastoral 
session. The compromise lasted till 1901, 
when the liberal section prevailed and con- 
ference was opened by ministers and laymen 
together, though ^ pastoral session 
stUI retained the privilege of electing the 
president. Rigg’s proposal of 1894, in which 
Hughes supported him {MeOiodist Times. 
8 Feb. 1894), to exempt chairmen of 
districts from circuit duties and leave 
them free to exercise supervision over 
the district, was rejected by the conference 
from a suspicion that R^g’s ‘ separated 
chairmen’ had a colour of episcopacy. 
Rigg’s own position in the matter was 
defined in his ‘ Comparative View of Church 
Organisation, Primitive and Protestant’ 
(1887 : 3rd edit. 1896). WithHughesandthe 
progressive parly Rigg’s relations were often 
strained. Writing privately to Cardinal 
Manning, a ooUeague on the education 
commission, on the education question, 


17 Deo. 1888, he described Hughes as ‘ your 
intemperate temperance coadjutor, our 
methodist firebrand.’ The unauthorised 
publication of the letter in Purcell’s ‘ Life ’ 
of tho cardinal (1895) led to reprisals by 
Hughes, who wrote in the ‘ Methodist Times’ 
an article on ‘ The Self-Revelation of Dr. 
Bigg.’ At Rigg’s request tho letter was 
withdrawn from later editions of Pmcell’s 
book, and Hughes and he were reconciled. 

Bigg, whose somewhat rough manner 
caused ovon friendly admirers to liken him 
to Dr. Johnson, never abated his literary 
energies amid his varied activitiep. For 
many years ho was a member of the 
committoe of the London Library, Tho 
chief publications of bis later life wore ; 
‘ The Living Wesley ’ (1875; re-issued as 
‘ The Centennial Lire of Wesley ’ in 189]) ; 
‘ Discourses and Addresses on Religion and 
Philosophy ’ (1880) ; ‘ Charaoler and Life- 
work of Dr. Pusey ’ (1893) ; and ‘ Oxford 
High Anglicanism and its Gliief Leaders ’ 
(1805 ; 2nd edit. 1890), an interesting study 
and the only attempt made by a noncon- 
formist to write a history of the Oxford 
movement. Bigg was a severe critic of 
Newman. There followed ‘ Rominisocnoes 
sixty Years ago’ (1004), and ‘Jabez 
Bunting, a short Biography ’ (1006). Rigg 
also wrote the arMolo on * Methodism ’ in 
the ‘ Bncyolopasdia Britannioa ’ (Oth edit.). 
He died on 17 April 1900, at 79 Brixton liBl, 
where he had lived since 1889, and was 
buried in Norwood cemetery. 

He married, on 17 Juno 1851, Caroline, 
daughter of John Smith, alderman of 
Worcester. She died on 17 Deo. 1889, leav- 
ing two daughters and a son. Tho older 
daughter, Caroline Edith, is head-mistress 
of the Mary Datohelor School and Training 
College, Camberwell; and tho son, James 
McMullen, barrister-at-law, has contributed 
many articles to this Dictionary. 

A marble medallion portrait by Adams- 
Aoton is in possession of his daughter, Mrs. 
Telford, and a marble bust by the same 
sculptor, exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1892, is in Westminster Training College, 

[J. H. Rigg: Life by John Telford (his 
Bon-in-law), 1909 ; Mias Hughes’s Life of 
Hugh Price Hughes, 1904 ; PurooU’s Life of 
Cardinal Manning, ISOS; Mon and Women 
of the Time, 1899; Report of Royal Com- 
mission on Education, 1888.] C. H. I. 

RINGER, SYDNEY (1835-1910), 
physician, bom at Norwich in 1836, was 
second son of John M. Ringor, a Norwich 
tradesman, who died when his children were 
very young, by his wife Harriot. His two 
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brothers became successful merchants in 
the East. Ringer, whose simple and retiring 
disposition always bore the impress of 
severely nonconformist training in youth, 
began his medical education as an apprentice 
in Norwich, and soon after entered the 
medical faculty of University College in 
18S4, graduating M.B.London in 1860 and 
M.D. in 1863, He became M.R.C.P. in 
1863 and in 1870 F.R.O.P. After being resi- 
dent medical officer for two yeans (1861—2) 
he was appointed assistant physician to 
University College Hospital in 1863, physi- 
cian in 1865, and consulting physician in 
1000. From 1864 to 1869 he was assistant 
physician to the Hospital for Sick Children. 
At University College he was successively 
professor of materia medica, pharmacology, 
and therapeutics (1862-78), professor of 
the principles and practice of medicine 
(1878-87), and Holme professor of clinical 
medicine (1887-1900). 

Ringer was pre-eminent in two fields 
of work, namely clinical medicine and 
physiological research ; at the outset of his 
career he confined his energies to medicine, 
but when his position as a physician was 
established his interest in physiological 
problems awakened, and for thirty years he 
worked incessantly at them both. He was 
an admirable clinical teacher and physician, 
but was more widely known os the author 
of ‘A Handbook of Therapeutics' (1869), 
which reached its 13 th effition in 1897. 
His cxporunental work covered a large area, 
some of the most important researches 
being into the influence of organic salts, 
especially caloium, on the ciremation and 
beat of the heart ; ’ Ringer’s solution ’ is 
widely known in connection with experi- 
ments on animals’ hearts. He was also 
author of ‘ The Tem;^eratare of tire Body as 
a Means of Diagnosis of Phthisis, Measles, 
and Tuberculosis ’ (1866 : 2nd edit. 1873), 
of articles on parotitis, measles, and suda- 
mina in Reynolds’s 'System of Medicine’ 
(vol. i. 1886), and of numerous papers m the 
‘ Journal of Physiology.’ 

Ho was elected F.R.S. in 1886, and was an 
honorary member of the New York Medical 
Society and a corresponding member of the 
Academy of Medicine of Paris. He died of 
apoplexy on 14 Oct. 1910 at Lastingham, 
Yorkshire, and was buried there. He married 
Ann, daughter of Henry Darley of Aldby 
Park near York, and had issue two daughters, 

[Blit. Med. Joum. 1910, ii. 1384 j Proo. Roy. 
Soo. 84 A ; private information.] H. D. B. 

RIPON, first MABQtris os’. [See 
RoBQrson, Geobqb Fbbiiebiok Samuel 
(1827-1909), statesman.] 


RISLEY, SieHERBERT HOPE (1851- 
1911), Indian civil servant and anthropo- 
logist, was bom on 4 Jan. 1831 at Akeley, 
Buckinghamshire, where his father, John 
Risley, was rector. His mother was 
Frances, daughter of John Hope, at one 
time residency surgeon of Gwalior. The 
Risley family for centuries held a high 
position in the county and in O^ordshire. 
On 13 J uly 1863 he was elected in open com- 
petition a scholar of Winchester, a privi- 
lege which his ancestors had for many 
generations enjoyed by the mere right of 
founder’s kin. He won there the Goddard 
scholamlup and the Queen’s gold med^, 
and on 30 July 1869 obtained a scholarship 
at New College, Oxford. He passed on 
29 April 1871 the competitive examination 
for the Indian civil service, but he graduated 
B.A. in 1872 with a second class in law 
and modem history, before he joined the 
service on 3 June 1873. Posted to Midnapur 
as assistant collector he entered at once 
into the interests of district life, and until 
his death, despite the calls of duties in 
the secretariat, he cultivated an intimate 
knowledge of the peoples of India. At a 
* dominn ’ dumer at Winchester in 1910 he 
asserted that ‘ a knowledge of facts con- 
cerning the religions and habits of the 
peoples of India equips a civil servant with 
a passport to their afiection.’ His zeal for 
work and his literary power early attracted 
the attention of the government, and Sir 
William Wilson Hunter [q. v. Suppl. I], 
then engaged on the compilation of the 
‘ Gazetteer of Bengal ’ as director-general of 
statistics, made Risley on 16 Feb. 1875 one 
of his assistants. The ohapter on Chota 
Nagpur was written by him. Within five 
years of his arrival in India he rose from 
assistant secretary to be undcr-secretary in 
Bengal, and in 1879 was promoted to the im- 
perial secretariat as rmder-secretary to the 
government of India in the home department. 
But despite this unusually rapid promotion 
his heart was still in the district, and by 
his own wish he reverted to them, going to 
Govindpur in 1880, Hozoribagh, and then 
to Manohum, where he superintended the 
survey of Ghatwali and other lands held 
on service tenure. In Jan. 1885 he was 
employed on the congenial task of compiling 
statistics relating to the castes and occupa- 
tions of the people of Bengal. He thus 
acquired a wide acquaintance with soientific 
authorities in Europe, including Profe^r 
Popinard, whose system of anthropological 
research Risley applied to Indfa. His 
work on ‘Tribes and Castes of Bengal’ 
(Calcutta, 1891-2) was well received by the 
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public as well as the govemment, and he 
was made an offloier d’aoad^mio by the 
French goTcrnment in 1891. Next year he 
received the O.I.E. In 1898 he was acting 
financial secretary to the govemment of 
India. In 1899 he was appointed census 
commissioner, and chapter vi. on Ethno- 
logy and Caste in vol. i. of the ‘ Imperial 
Gazetteer of India’ (1907) is an epitome of 
his monumental contribution to the ‘ Census 
Report,’ 1901, on that subject. From the 
date of his report a now chapter was opened 
in Indian official literature, and the census 
volumes, rmtil then regarded as dull, wore 
at once read and reviewed in every country. 
In 1901 he became director of ethnography 
for India, and next year secretory to the 
govemment of India in the home depart- 
ment, acting for a short time as member of 
council. He had served as member and 
secretary to the police commission in 1890, 
and his special knowledge was of great value 
to Lord Curzon in many administrative 
matters, including the partition of Bengal. 
■When the adminStrative reforms suggested 
by lord Motley came under the considera- 
tion of Lord Mmto in 1908-9, Risley proved 
an admirable instrument for the work in 
hand. With clear judgment and rare 
facility of expression Risley excavated from 
an enormous mass of official documents the 
main issues on reform, enlarged councils, 
and administrative changes (of. Bhie Books, 
1909), and he submitted the needful paints 
to Lord Minto’s council. Although every 
provincial govemment held difierent views, 
I^ey directed the members of council to 
conclusions and compromises, and finally 
put their orders into resolutions, relations, 
and laws. He was created C.S.L in 1904 
and K.C.I.E. in 1907. In 1910 he returned 
to England to fill the post of secretary in 
the public and judicial department at the 
India office in Inndon. 

Despite the pressure of his secretariat 
labours Risley continued to pursue his 
study of ethnography and anthmpometry. 
He became president of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute in Jan. 1910. On the 
processes by which non-Aryan tribes ore 
admitted into Hinduism he was recognised 
to be the greatest hving authority, and he 
established by anthrommetric investiga- 
tion the fact that the Holaiians south of 
Bengal ore not to be distinguished from 
their Dravidian neighbours. He strongly 
advocated the addition of ethnology to the 
necessary training of civilians for work in 
India. His chief contributions to litera- 
ture, besides those already cited, were, 
‘Anthropometric Data’ (2 vols. Calcutta, 


1891) and ‘ Etlmogr-apliioal Glossary’ 
(2 vols. Calcutta, 1892); the ‘Gazetteer of 
Sikliim; Introductory Chapter’ (Calcutta 
1894) ; and ‘ Tho People of IncUa ’ 
(Calcutta, 1908). His work completely 
revolutionised tho native Indian view of 
ethnological inqnuy. ‘ Twenty years ago 
in his own province of Bengal inquiries 
into the origin of oaste and custom by men 
of alien creed were resented. Ethnology 
is now one of the recognised objects of 
investigation of tho 'Vangiya fiahitya 
Parisat’ (Mb. J. D. Andeesoit in Bay. 
Anthropol. Record, Jan, 1912). 

Risley died at Wimbledon on 30 Sept. 
1011, pursuing almost to the last Ms f avounte 
studies despite distressing ilhicss. Ho was 
buried in tue Wimbledon oemotory. 

He married at Simla, on 17 Juno 1879, 
Elsio Julie, daughter of Friedrich Oppei'- 
mann of Hanover, who survived him with 
a son. Crescent Gehhard, bom in Got, 1881, 
captain of the 18th King George’s Own 
Lancers, ludiau army, and a daughter, 
Sylvia. 

[The Times, 3 Oot. 1011 ; Man, a monthly 
record of anthropologioal Hoionco, Jan. 1912 ; 
Bucldand’s Indian Biography ; Parliamentary 
Blue Books, and official reports ; Records of 
Buokinghamsbiro, vol. iii. no. 6.] W. L-W. 

RITCHIE, CHARLES THOMSON, 
fimt Babok Ritohie ox Dubdee (1838- 
1906), statesman, bom on 19 Nov. 1838 
at HawkhUl, Dundee, was the fourth son 
in a family of six sons and two daughters 
of William Ritohio, a landed proprietor, 
of RookhiU, Broughty Ferry, Forfarshire, 
head of the finn oi William Ritchie & Son 
of London and Dundee, Bast Lidia mer- 
chants, jute spinners, and manufootnrers. 
His mother was Elizabeth, daughter of 
James Thomson. Tho Ritchies hod been 
oonneoted with tho burgh of Dundee for two 
centuries. Tho second son, James Thomson 
Ritohio (1836-1912), bcoamo an alderman 
of the City of London, served as sherifi in 
1890-7, was lord mayor from 1903 to 1004, 
and was created a baronet on 16 Dec. 1903. 
Tho father designed his sons for a business 
life, and Charles, after education at the 
City of London School, which ho entered 
in September 1849 and loft in July 1863, 
passed immediately into tho London office 
of his father’s firm. Li 1858, while stiU 
under twenty, he married Margaret, a 
daughter of Thomas Ower of Perth. 
For the next sbetoon years (1868-74) 
Ritchie’s time was almost wholly absorbed 
by the business of tho firm, of which he soon 
became a partner. His offices lay in the 
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East End of London, and he thus enjoyed 
opportunities of studying conditions of life 
among the poorer classes. He interested 
himself in poUtios, adopting a toryism which 
was from the first of a ‘ progressive ’ type. 
Ih 1874 he was elected in the conservative 
interest member for the great working- 
class constituency of the Tower Hamlets 
amid the tory reaction which followed 
Gladstone’s first administration. Eor the 
first time the constituency, which had two 
members, returned a tory. Biitohie headed 
the poll with 7228 votes — a majority of 
1328 over the liberal, J, D’Aguilar 
Samuda, who was his colleague 'in the 
representation. The older tories regarded 
liim with some suspicion, and he was termed 
a ‘radical’ when, in meeting his con- 
stituents after his &at session, he described 
his work in the House of Commons (report 
of speech in Observer, 3 Oct. 1874). In his 
second session he increased his popularity 
with the working classes of East London 
by securing the passage of a hill extending 
the application of the Bank Holiday Act 
of 1871 to dockyard and customs house 
employees (24 Nov. 1876). 

During the Disraeli government of 1874- 
1880 and later ho devoted much of his 
parliamentary activity to the grievances of 
the English sugar remers and the colonial 
^wers of cane-sugar, notably in the West 
Indies, owing to the bounties paid in 
European countries upon the e^ortation 
of sugar beet. On 22 April 1879 he moved 
that a select committee should be appointed 
to ‘ consider the question and to report 
whether in their opinion any remedial 
measures could be devised by Parliament.’ 
He suggested ‘ a countervailing duty 
equivalent to the bounty.’ He defined 
free trade as ‘ the circulation of commodities 
at their natural value,’ the natural value 
being what they would bring in free com- 
petition, but he deprecated the identification 
of his opinion either with protection or what 
is called reciprocity.’ The proposed duty 
would he only ‘an establishment of the 
principles of free trade, which had been 
practically destroyed by the bounties.’ 
The motion was opposed by Mr. (now Lord) 
Courtney, but the committee was appointed, 
and Bitohie became chairman of it. The 
result was a recommendation in favour of 
the abolition of the contiaental bounties by 
means of an international agreement. The 
inquiry began a oampaign against the 
economic system which was ezeo^fied 
in the policy of sugar-bounties. Bitchie 
followed up the question in the next 
parliament, and found himself in eonfiiot 


with Air. Joseph Chamberlain, then presi- 
dent of the board of trade and an advocate 
of free inmorts. Many years later, in a 
speech at Tynemouth (21 Oct. 1903), when 
both Bitchie’s and Air. Chamberlain’s viens 
of free trade had undergone a reversal, Mr. 
Chamberlain recalled the curious ‘ehasse- 
oroise ’ wliioh characterised their positions 
{Imperial Union and Tariff Eeform : Speeches 
by J. Chamberlain, 1903, p. 109). 

Li the general election of Alaroh-April 
1880 Bitchie was again chosen for the 
Tower Hamlets, no fewer than 11,720 votes 
being cast for him, but the first place at the 
poll was taken by a liberal. Air. James 
Bryce, who ohtamed 12,020 votes. By 
vigorous criticism of the Gladstonian 
government, together with his work on 
the sugar bounty question, he acquired as 
a private member a reputation for business 
ability and a mastery of detail. After the 
Bedistribution Act of 1883 Bitchie won the 
seat of St. George’s-in-the-East. He was 
first elected on 20 Nov. 1886 and was 
re-elected on 6 July 1888. 

In Lord Salisbury’s first administration 
of June 1885 to Jan. 1886, Bitchie was first 
admitted to office, becoming financial 
secretary to the admiralty. During his 
seven months’ tenure of this post he acted 
as chairman of a departmental committee 
to inquire into the general management 
and working of the dockyards and 
especially to investigate the causes of the 
slowness nith which warships were turned 
out. The oommittee’s recommendations 
resulted in a great acceleration in the 
process of shipbuilding and a considerable 
reduction in cost. Up to that time the con- 
struction and equipment of a first-class 
ironclad had taken on an average about 
seven years. The Boyal Sovereign, a 
battleship of 14,000 tons, was built in two 
years and eight months (1888-91). 

After the defeat of GMstone’s home rule 
government in July of 1886 and the return 
of the conservatives to power, Bitchie was 
appointed president of tlm local government 
board — ^at first without a seat in the 
cabinet. Mr. Henry Chaplin had been 
offered and had refused the post on the 
ground of its holder being ezoluded from 
the cabinet. But the conservatives had 
put the reform of local government among 
the first of the measures on their programme, 
and in April 1887, when the pvemment 
decided to deal oomprehensivdy with the 
subject, Bitchie received cabinet rank. 
Eor nearly a year he was occupied in the 
preparation of a voluminous measure 
dealing with the subject. On 19 March 
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1888 he introduced the local government 
bill (for England and Wales) into the 
House of Commons, in a speech which 
Gladstone called ‘a very frank, a very 
lucid, and a very able statement.’ It 
was a complicated measure, with its 
162 clauses, its five schedules, and its 
eighty folio pages of amendments. The 
general aim almost amounted to a social 
revolution, hi place of the nominated 
magistrates who m quarter sessions had 
hitherto managed the business _ of the 
coimty it established for administrative 
purposes councils elected by the ratepayers 
to be independent of any but parliamentary 
control. Their business was to include 
the levying of county rates, the maintenance 
of roads and hedges, lunatic asylums, 
industrial and reformatory schools, regi- 
stration, weights and measures, and such 
matters as adulteration of food and drugs. 
The management of the county police, 
meanwhile, was transferred to a joint 
committee of quarter sessions and the 
county council, the appointment of chief 
constable remaining with quarter sessions. ! 
Together with the sanitary authorities 
alreadv existing, the county councils were 
to eniorce the provisions of the Rivers 
Pollution Act ; and all such powers of the | 
local government board as related to piers, 
harbours, electric lighting, gas and water, 
tramways, the adnunistration of the Sale 
of Food and Drugs Acts, the settlement of 
boundary disputes, and so on, wore to be 
transferred to them. They were also to have 
the power to promote emigration by making 
advances to emigrants, and their administra- 
tion of funds raised by the imperial execu- 
tive was further widened by the power to 
increase the contribution towards the cost 
of maintaining indoor paupers. The act 
further provided for the distribution of 
the ‘ county ’ — a geographical unit to be 
retained, as far as possible, as it existed — 
into equal electoral divisions, with one 
member for each, the number of divisions 
being fixed by the local government board, 
and the coimcil being purely elective wi& 
co-opted aldermen. 

London received separate treatment 
in the bilL Together with certain other 
large towns it was made a county in itself, 
and an elected coimcil, with co-opted 
aldermen, superseded the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. The metropolitan police, 
however, were left under the control of the 
home office, as being a national and not 
a municipal force, and the City of London 
proper was to remain the same as a quarter , 
sessions borough. While many of its j 


administrative duties were transferred to 
the London county council the City 
Corporation was exempted from the 
general condemnation of all unreformed 
corporations. 

As originally di’afted Ritchie’s bill pro- 
vided for the creation of district councils 
and included a readjustment of the licensing 
laws, making the county councils the 
licensing authority and authorising them 
to refuse the renewal of licences, with 
compensation to the hcenoe holder. These 
clauses, which embodied the principle of 
compensation for intorferenoo with public 
houses, and so recognised a legal vested 
interest on the part of the licence-holder, 
were warmly contested by the temperance 
party, and, after considerable discussion, 
they were dropped (Juno 12). The estab- 
lishment of district oouncils was relin- 
quished also ; but under the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1804 this part of Ritchie’s 
work was completed six years later by the 
liberals. 

Some extreme torics, particularly in 
the City of London, censured the bill, but 
its reception was generally favourable as 
being ‘ a groat work of safe and moderate 
decentralisation’ bound to ‘reinvigorate the 
local energies of our people ’ (TVia Tima, 
20 March 1888). Ritahie’s management of 
its complicated details in committee, his 
mastery of every point and phase of it, his 
good temper, and his clearness in explana- 
tion, constituted a parliamentary achieve- 
ment of the first order, and when the bill was 
read a third time and passed on 27 July 
1888, Sir William Horcourt, amid universal 
cheering, paid a warm tribute to the 
‘ ability, the conciliatory temper, and the 
strong oommon-sonse ’ ho had displayed 
{Hansard, vol. 329, 3rd series). The bill 
received the royal assent on 13 Aug. 1888, 
and came into force next year. A similar 
bill for Scotland become laAv in Aug. 1889. 

In addition to the Local Government Act, 
Ritchie was responsible, while at the local 
government board, for tho Allotments Acts 
of 1887 and 1890; for tho Lifeotious 
Diseases Notification Aot of 1889 ; and 
for the Housing of the Working Glasses 
I Amendment and Consolidation Acts of July 
[ 1890. His power of mastering and classify- 
ing enormous masses of detail was again 
shown in his two Fublio Health Acts, in- 
volving the vast and complicated machinery 
which controls the sanitary oondition of 
London. The first of these, introduced on 
8 April 1891, was a consolidation bill which 
put in order the chaos of twenty-nine Acts 
! already treating of the subject ; the second 
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and more important was the public health 
amendment bill for the metropolis, which 
was read for a third time on 27 June 1891, 
and, in its final form, represented the 
results of the best sanitary knowledge of 
the day. Ritchie’s poor law administra* 
tion showed the sympathetic spirit with 
which he always approached the study of 
ihe welfare of the poorest classes. 

Ritchie’s sis years at the local goTem* 
ment board fully established his reputation 
as an administrator who brought to political 
work the sound common-sense trained in 
years of business life. At the general 
election of 1892 he was defeated in the 
contest at St. George’s-in-the-£ast. A 
liberal government returned to power, and 
Ritchie was out of parliament until 1896, 
At a bye-eleotion on 24 May of that year 
he was chosen for Croydon without a 
contest. The liberal government resigned 
in the following June, and in Lord Salis- 
bury’s third administration Ritchie again 
accepted a seat in the cabinet, being 
made president of the board of trade. 
In that capacity Ritchie was res^nmble 
for much useful legislation, touching the 
railway, marine, commercial, labour, and 
statistical deportoents of the board. 

Hia first important measure was the 
Oonciliation Act of 1896, which established 
conciliation boards for the settlement of 
labour disputes. The board of trade was 
authorised to formulate regdations of pro- 
cedure and thus first exercised the power 
of negotiating in trade disputes. Between 
the passing of the Aot in 1896 and the end of 
Ritchie’s presidency in 1900, the number of 
oases so dealt with was 113, seventy of which 
were settled under the Act {Official Memo- 
Tandvm of the Board of Trade). In Peb. 
1898 his personal intervention put an end 
to an eight months’ strike in the engineering 
trade. Another useful measure of the same 
year (1896) was the light Railways Act, 
which embodied emerienoe gained by 
Ritchie on visits to France and Belgitun. 
The Act provides that light railways may 
be proposed by any local authority and, if 
their proposals are approved by 'me oom- 
missioneis appomted to consider -them, they 
may take the necessary land, after paying 
a fair valuation, by compulsion, and may 
proceed with the work 'without obtaining 
parliamentary sanction. In 1897 RitcMe 
appointed a very important departmental 
committee on commercial intehigence, which 
was required to consider the best means 
whereby British manuf aoturers might obtain 
information as to the most favourable 
markets for their goods in the colonies 


and in India. As a result of the com- 
mittee’s report, there was established in 
October 1899 a now intelligence branch 
of the oommeroial, labour, and statistical 
departments of the board of trade (Board 
of Trade Memorandum). A Merchant 
Shipping (Mercantile Marine Fund) Act 
which was passed by Ritchie in 1898 
was based upon the recommendations of 
a committee appointed by hlr. James 
Bryce in 1894 and presided over by Mr. 
Leonard (now Lord Courtney). Its most 
important provision was an allowance to 
shipowners for cairying hoys who enrol 
themselves in the royal naval reserve. 
The intention was to check the serious 
decline in the numbers of British-bom 
merohont seamen, who were estimated to 
have decreased at the rate of more than a 
thousand aimually during the past five 
years and were m regard to foreign sailors 
m the proportion of one to three. Under 
Ritohie’s Act the British boy sailors in the 
reserve numbered 302 in 1899-1900, the 
first year of its operation, and 2230 on 
31 March 1903. 

The growth of fatal or serious accidents 
amongst railway servants (1896-8) led 
Ritohio to procure the appointment of a 
royal commission of inquiry, with the result 
that he passed in 1900 the Raih^ay 
Employment (Prevention of Accidents) 
Act, which detdt fully with the means of 
increased protection. Ritchie’s Companies 
Aot of 26 June 1900, 'which was practi- 
cally a bill passed by a select committee 
of the House of Commons appomted in 
1894 (Parliamentary Bdmtes, vol. 84, 4th 
series), endeavoured to strengthen the 
existing law against fraudulent and inflated 
companies. 

At the general election of September 1900 
Ritchie was returned for Croydon unopposed. 
The conservatives retained their majority, 
but in November 1900 Lord Salisbury made 
some changes in the muiistry, and Ititchie 
was transferred from the board of trade 
to the home of6ce in succession to Sir 
Matthew While Ridley [q. v. SuppL II]. 
His administration of the board of trade, 
which had shown diligence, conciliatory 
spirit, and powers of clarifying confosiort, 
had greatly improved the repute of the 
department. 

As home secretary, one of Ritchie’s 
earliest duties 'was to carry out the anmeut 
ceremonies incident to the death, after a 
reim of sixty-three yeara, of Queen Victoria, 
-wim whom his personal relations were 
always cordiaL Soon afterwards Ritchie 
und^took an tiaboiate and complicated 
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Factory and Workshop Act whioh, in its 
163 clauses and seven schedules, consolidated 
and amended the whole of the Factory 
Acts ance 1878. Another useful Act, the 
Youthful Offenders Act, provided that in 
some instances yoimg offenders on remand 
should be committed to the charge of some 
responsible person, instead of being sent 
either to prison or to the workhouse ; and 
also that when offences committed by 
elnldi'en could be directly traced to the 
habitual and wilful negUgence of parents 
or guardians, the latter should he liable 
to prosecution. On 30 Jon. 1602, also, 
he introduced a licensing hiU, the &st 
part of wluoh strengthened the law against 
the individual drumcard, while the second 
authorised a summary refusal of Ueences of 
offending publicans on the annual applica- 
tions for renewal. The bill also put all 
retail licences absolutely luider the control 
of the justices and provided for the registra- 
tion of all clubs {parliamentary Debates, 
vol. 101, 4th series). 

In August 1902 Lord Salisbury resigned 
the post of prime minister, and Mr. Balfour, 
his successor, reconstructed the cabinet. 
Bitchie accepted with reluctance the ofSce 
of chancellor of the exchequer. In the 
first place, as he explained to Mr. Balfour, 
he unwillingly left a post which was very 
congenial; and secondly, he was appre- 
hensive of the favour bestowed by the 
colonial secretory, Mr. Chamberlain, on 
colonial preference, with which he felt 
himself out of agreement, but in regard to 
which, as finan ce minister, he would have 
special responsibilitiea. His hope that the 
question would not soon arise in on acute 
form was disappointed. Mr. Chamberlain 
and a section of the cabinet argued for a 
reconsideration of the tariff S 3 r 8 tem, with a 
measure of preference for the colonies, and 
the argument soon took a practical turn. 
Bitchie’s pr^ecessor. Sir Mchad Hicks- 
Beach (afterwards Viscount St. Aldwyn), 
had in the budget of April 1602 imposed 
on com an import duty of one shilling a 
quarter, which was estimated to bring in 
two and a half nuUiona annually. Al- 
though it was regarded as little more than 
a registration duty, Mr. Chamberlain now 
desired to retain it as a ^t step towards 
granting preference to the colonies, and 
before leaving for SouthAMca inDecember 
he pressed the cabinet to continue it in this 
guise. Bitchie dedined to commit himself 
to the impodtion or remismon of a par- 
ticular tax so lo^ before the end of the 
financial year. He declared in any case 
the shilling duty on corn to bo a mere 


incident in the budget, and that he had no 
objection to retaining it provided that it 
was not to be treated os a differentiation 
or preferential duty or as an earnest of 
a new fiscal policy which could only be 
adopted after mature consideration as part 
of a speoifioalljr declared policy. The 
cabinet decided m favour of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s arguments ; Bitchie registered his 
dissent, and was assured that the matter 
would come on later for furtW considera- 
tion. During Mr. Chamberlain’s absence in 
South Africa Bitchie several times informed 
the prime minister of his inability to act on 
the deoision of the cabinet. That inferma- 
tion was oommunioated to Mr. Chamber- 
lain on his return. Mr. Cliamberlain replied 
that if he could not secure the com duty 
for preferential purposes, he did not core 
to have it at all. The cabinet thereupon 
accepted Eitchie’s rcoommendation to remit 
the duty. 

On 23 April 1903 Bitchie introduced his 
first and only budget. The war in South 
Africa was at an end. The financial 
situation, however, did not allow the 
ohonceUor to remit all the wax taxes, but, 
on the basis of the existing taxation, he 
budgeted for a surplus of 10,816,0002., and 
therewith he took fourponoe off the income- 
tax. At the same time ho dropped the 
shilling a quartet duty on com. 

The abolition of the corn tax was resented 
by the supporters of Mr. Chamberlain and 
by a large section of the unionist party. On 
16 May 1903 Mr. Chaplin headed a deputa- 
tion to Mr. Balfour asking that it s^uld 
be retained. The prime minister mode a 
moderate reply, with which Bitchie stated 
that he was in complete agreement ; but 
on the same day Mr. Chamberlain at 
Birmingham, in on impassioned speech in 
favour of a policy of preference, ‘ initiated 
the acute stage of tiie fiscal controversy’ 
(BaIjFotjb, F»sco2 Beform Speeches, p. 16). 
Daring the debate on the finance bill on 
9 and 10 June 1903 the differences within 
the cabinet were more clearly defined. 
Bitchie declared himself to be a freetrader. 
He declined to be (see Parliamentary 
Debates, 4th series, vol. 123) ‘ a party to a 
policy which, in my opinion; would be 
detrimental to both the country and the 
colonies.’ Bitohie’s budget received the 
royal assent vrithout alteration on 30 June. 

The breach in the cabinet thenceforth 
developed rapidly. Mr. Chamberlain came 
to the conclusion that he could heat forward 
his views as to imperial preference from 
without. He sent W xesagnation to Mr. 
Balfour from Birmingham on 9 September, 
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and it ’nas accepted by the prime minister 
in a personal interriew on 14 September. 
The cabinet met later in the day. As a 
result of its dchberatious Ritchie and Lord 
George Hamilton resigned. They ■were 
■\vithout any knowledge ot Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s earlier withdianal, and were under 
the impression that he nas committing 
the cabinet to a protective policy. 
Their resignations were published on 
18 September 'with, to their astonish- 
ment, that also of Mr. Chamberlain. 
The duke of Devonshire alone of Mr. 
Balfour’s free-trade coUeagues had learned 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s withdrawal before 
the cabinet meeting, and he remained 
tor the time in the cabinet. Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, tlie remaining free 
trade minister, resigned on the 21 st. 
Much controversy ensued between Ritchie 
and his friends on the one hand and 
HR. Balfour and the protectionists of the 
cabinet on the other. The prime minister, 
who in his endeavour to keep his party to- 
gether had avoided any but mdemte pro- 
nouncements on the fiscal question, had yet 
in his ‘Economic Notes on Insular Eree 
Trade ’ (published September 1903, but 
circulated earlier as a cabinet memoran- 
dum) ‘ approached the subject from the free 
trade point ol ■view.’ Between him and 
Ritchie there was at the time no extreme 
divergence of view. It was solely the 
presence of Mr. Chamberlain in the cabmet 
that made Ritohie’s retention of office 
impossible. Had Mr. Chamberlain’s retire- 
ment been announced to Ritchie, the groimd 
for his own resignation at the moment 
would have been removed. Mr. Balfour 
replied in later speeches that ho and the 
majority of the cabinet inclined to some 
hind of change in the fiscal system, and 
that Ritchie and his free trade colleagues 
were in opposition on that point to the 
majority; that Mr. Chamberlain h^ 
already threatened resignation if preference 
were excluded from the ofificial programme 
of the government, to which it was not 
admitted; and that Ritchie’s dissent from 
views expressed by himself in a valedictory 
letter to Mr. Chamberlain (17 Sept 1903} 
showed that he would have letirea in any 
case a day or two after he actually did 
go (see B.mj’oxtr, Fiscal Beform Speeches, 
p. 143). Ritchie and his friends retorted 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s verbal announce- 
ments of resignation had been frequent in 
the heat of controveray and were not taken 
seriously. After the 'withdrawal of Ritchie 
and his friends the prime minister’s pio- 
noimcements leant more decisively to the 


side of the tarifi reformers, ■with the result 
that the duke of Devonshire parted from him 
on 2 October. On 19 Oct. 1903 at Croydon, 
on 18 November at Thornton Heath, and 
finally at Croydon on 2 December, Ritchie 
defended his attitude throughout the fiscal 
controversy. ‘So far as Mr, Balfour’s 
policy of retaliation is concerned he had 
never sud . . . that he would not he 
prepared to adopt it.’ ‘ What he had said 
was, that “ we ■wiU be no parties to any 
arrangement with the colonies which shall 
impose upon us the necessity for patting 
a tax upon the food of the people"’ 
(speech at Thornton Heath in Daily 
Chronicle, 19 Nov. 1003). 

With his tesimation and his public 
explanation RitoMe’s publio life ceased, 
■though in the sessions of 1904 and 1905 
he spoke more than once in the House of 
Commons in support of free trade principles. 
On 10 Fob. 1903 he suffered a severe blow 
in the death of his wife after forty-seven 

f ears of mutual attachment and happiness, 
t is doubtful if be recovered from the 
shock. The resignation of Mr. Balfour’s 
government came on 17 Deo. 1903, and 
five days later Ritchie was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Ritchie of Dundee, of 
Welders, dialfont St. Giles, 00 . Buckingham, 
his country residence. But he was not to 
enjoy the honour long. A few days before 
Cl^tmas he went to Biarritz on a ■visit to 
Lord and Lady Dudley, and while there 
was stricken ■with paralysis. He died at 
Biarritz on 9 Jan. 1006, and was buried at 
Kensal Green. He left nine childien — two 
sons and seven daughters. A firat-bom 
son, William, predeceased him. His elder 
surviving son, Charles Ritchie, succeeded 
him in toe peerage. 

Ritchie was taU and very dark, ■with some- 
thing of a Southerner’s swarthiness of com- 
plexion. His portrait by John Pettie, B.A., 
belongs to the present Lord Ritchie. A bust 
by E. Rosooe Mullins was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1889. A cartoon rortrait 
by ‘ Ape ’ appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 
1883. 

Ritchie was never as well known to toe 
pubUo as might have been exacted from 
the usefulness of his poUticar work. He 
'aoked toe qualities which make for popu- 
iarity. Clear and persuasive as a ^eaW 
in the House of Cmnmons, he ■was not on 
effective platform speaker. In his own con- 
stituency of Croydon he ■was mercilessly 
interrupted and several times shouted do'wn 
w^n defending his fiscal views. Bnt his 
grasp of cximplicated detail and bis shrewd 
common-sense gave him substantial 
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influence in the inner oirole of his party. 
An unoonoiliatory manner repelled many 
members of his own side, although his circle 
of personal friends was wide. He seldom 
entertained, and took scarcely any part in 
the social side of politics. 

[Private information ; personal Icnowledge ; 
ofScial memoranda and letters ; The Times, 
and Doily Telegraph, 10 Jon. 1900 ; reports 
of speeches, &c., from the Dundee Adveitiscr 
and Croydon Advertiser ; Hansard’s Parlia- 
mentary Debates from 1874 to 1892 and from 
1893 to 1906; The Times Parliamentary 
Debates, vol. vii. (speeches on introduction of 
local government bill) ; Annual Begister for 
1888, 1889, 1890, 1896-1900, 1903, and 1906; 
Dcbrett'e Peerage ; Our Conservative 
and Unionist Statesmen, vol. i. (with portrait 
from good photograph) ; articles Balfour, 
Chamberlain, and Duke of Devonshire in 
Encyolopmdia Britannica, 11th edit. ; Lucy’s 
Diary of Two Parliaments, 1888 ; Imperial 
Union and Tariff Beform speeches by J. 
Chamberlain, 1903 ; Fiscal Beform Speeches 
by A. J. Balfour, 1900 ; Jenks’s English Local 
Government, 2nd edit. 1907 ; L. Gomme’s 
The London County Counoil ; its Duties and 
Powers according to the Local Government 
Act of 1888; .£.thur Elliot’s Life of Lord 
Goschen, 1911 ; Holland’s Life of Duke of 
Devonshire, 1911 ; Annals of our Time, by 
H. Hamilton IMe, 1887-1891 ; Herbert Paul’s 
A History of Modom England, vol. v. ; Sidney 
Low ond'L. 0. Sanders, Political History of 
England; Speeches of Lord Bandolph Churchill, 
ed. byL. J. Jeimings, vol. ii.] B. J. 

BITOHIE, DAYID GEORGE (1853- 
1903), philosopher, born at Jedburgh on 
26 Oct. 1853, was only son of throe 
children of George Ritchie, D.D., minister 
of the parish and a man of scholarship and 
culture, who was elected to the office of 
moderator of the genial assembly of the 
Chru-ch of Scotland in 1870. His mother 
Was Eb'zabeth Bradfute Dudgeon. The 
family was connected with l£e Carlyles, 
and m 1889 Bitchie edited a volume of 
‘ Early Letters of Jane Wdsh Carlyle.’ 

Bitchie received his early schooling at 
Jedburgh Academy. Not allowed to make 
friends with other boys of his own age, be 
never learned to play games, and lived a 
solitary life, concentrating his mind rather 
too early on purely iutelleotnal subjects. 
He matrioulated in 1869 at Edinbiugh 
University, where he made a special study 
of classics under Professors W. Y. Sellar 
[q.v.] and J. ,S. BlaoMe [q.v. Suppl, I], 
he began to study philosophy under 
Prof. Campbell Eraser, in whose class and 
in that of Prof, Henry Galderwood [q.v. 
Suppl. 1] (on moral pmlosophy) he gained 


the highest prizes. After graduatinc 
M.A. at Edinburgh in 1876 with flrst-olass 
honours in classics, Ritohio gained a classical 
exliibition at Ealliol Cullogo, Oxford, and 
won a first-clas.9 both in classical modera- 
tions (Michaelmas 1876) and in the final 
elassioal school (Trinity term, 1878). In 
1878 ho became a fellow of Jesus College 
and in 1881 a tutor. From 1882 to 1886 he 
was also a tutor at Balliol College. At 
Oxford Bitchie came under the influence of 
Thomas Hill Groou [q.v.] and Arnold Toyn- 
bee [q. V.], and it was during his early life 
there tlmt the foundations were laid both of 
his interest in idcolistio plulosophy associ- 
ated with the name of Hegel, and also of 
his strong bent towards practical politics ; 
his political philosophy was dominated by 
the belief that practical action must be 
derived from principles. 

In 1894 Bitchie left Oxford on being 
appointed professor of logic and meta- 
physios at St. Andrews University. At tie 
time the university was in the midst of 
a turmoil of oonflicting interests which 
involved litigation and much party feeling. 

! In this ermfliot Ritohio supported the side 
of progress, which ultimately prevailed. He 
remained at St. Andrews until liis death on 
3 Eeb. 1903, and was buried there. 

Ritohio was made bon. LL.D. of Edin- 
burgh in 1808, and was president of the 
Aristotelian Society in 1898-9. 

Ritchie married twice : (1) in 1881 Flora 
Lindsay, daughter of Col. A. A. Maodonell 
of Loohgarry, and sister of Pcofe&sor A. A. 
Mocdonell of Oxford (she died in 1888) ; 
(2) in 1 889 Ellen, sister of Professor J. B. 
Hayoraft. He loft a daughter by the 
first marriage and a son by Uie second. 

Both at Oxford and at St, Andrews 
Ritchie wrote much on ethics and politieal 
philosophy. One of his earliest writings 
was an essay on ‘The Rationality of 
History,’ contributed to ‘ Essays in Philo- 
sophical Criticism,’ written in 1883 by a 
number of young men influenced largely by 
Hegel and bis intcipretors, and edited by 
Professor Andrew Seth (afterwards Pringlo- 
Pattison) and Mr. R. B. (afterwards Vis- 
count) Shildane. Tn 1836 he translated 
with Professor Richard Ludgo and Mr, P. 
E. Matheson, ‘ Bluutschli’s Theory of the 
State,’ and ho published ‘Darninism and 
Polities ’ in 1889. In 1801 was published 
his ‘ PiinoiploB of State Interference,’ 
and in 1803 his ‘Darwin and Hegel.’ 
After leaving Oxford Ritchie publi^ed 
‘ Natural Rights ’ (1895) ; ‘ Studies in 
Political and Social Ethics,’ and ‘ Plato ’ 
(both in 1902). He was also a contributor 
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to * Mind,’ the ‘ Pliilosophical Review the 
‘ International Journal o£ Ethics,’ and kin- 
dred periodicals. After his death a collec- 
tion of ‘ Philosophical Studies ’ was issued 
in 1905, edited with a memoir by Prof. 
Robert Latta of Glasgow. 

Of an absolutely simple and unafieeted 
nature, Ritchie pursued tbe truth he set him- 
self to seek with an entire devotion. Despite 
his retiring manner, he had many friends. 
He held strongly that questioM of ethics 
and politics must ho regarded from the 
metaphysical point of view. For him the 
foundation of ethics necessarily rested on 
the ideal end of social well-being, and 
keeping this end in view, he proceeded 
to trace its history at different times, the 
manner in which it shapes itself in the mind 
of each individual, and the way in which it 
can he developed and realised. Ritchie was 
an advanced Uberal with socialistic leanings. 
He considered that the ultimate value of 
religion depended on the ideal it set before 
manldnd when represented in its highest 
form. 

[Philosophical Studies, by D. Q. Ritchie, 
with Memoir by Prof. Robert Latta, 1905 } 
prof. E. B. Poulton’s Memoir of John Viriamn 
Jones, 1911.] B. S. H. 

EOBEETS, ALEXAISTOEE (1826-1901). 
classical and biblical scholar, born at 
Maiykiik, Eincardineshiie, on 12 May 
1826, was son of Alexander Eoberts, 
a flax-spinner. He was educated at the 
crammar sohool and King’s College, Old 
Aberdeen, where he graduated M.A. in 
March 1847, being the Simpson Greek 
prizeman. He was presbyterian minister 
(1862-71) in Scotland and London. In 
1864, being then minister at Carlton Hill , 
London, he was made D.D. of Edinburgh. 
He was also minister at St. John’s Wood, 
and was a member of the New Testament 
revision company (1870-84). In 1872 he 
succeeded John CmupbeU Shairp [q. v.] 
in the chair of humanity at St. Andrews ; 
he was made emeritus professor in 1869. 
He died at St. Andrews, Mitoham Pork, 
Surrey, on 8 March 1901. He married on 
2 Dec. 1852 Mary Anne Speid (d. 18 Jan 
1911), and had fourteen childrea, of whom 
four sons and ei^t daughtezs survived Viim 

Roberts co-operated with ^ James 
Donaldson as ^tor and part translator 
of the English versions of ecolesiastical 
writers published as the ‘ Ante-Nicene 
Christian library’ (1867-72, 24 vols.); 
he translated also the ' Works of Sulpitins 
Severus’ (1865) in the ‘Select library 
of Nicene and Post-Niceue Patheis.’ He 

VOL. Lxix. — sup, n. 


is best knoun for the series of works 
in which he maintains that Greek was the 
habitual speech of our Lord, a conclusion 
which has not met with geno-al favour, 
despite the ability with wliich Roberts 
managed his case. 

He published : 1. ‘ The Threefold life,’ 
1838, 12mo. 2. ‘ Inquiry into the Original 
Language of St. ilatthew’s Gospel,’ 1850. 
3. ‘Discussions on the Gospels,’ 2 pts. 1862 ; 
2nd’cdit. 1861. 4. ‘ The Life and Work of 
3t. Paul practically considered,’ 1867. 5. 

‘ The Words of the New Testament,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1873 (in oonjunction with William 
Milligan [q. v. Rnppl. I], a work of textual 
criticism). 6. ‘ Hints to Beginners in Latin 
Composition,’ Edinburgh, 1873. 7. ‘The 
Bible of Christ and His Apostles,’ 1879. 
8. ‘ Companion to the Revised Version of 
the English New Testament,’ 1881 ; 3rd edit. 
1885 (reprinted. New York, 1881, with sup- 
plement by an American reviser). 9. ‘ Old 
Testament Revision,’ 1883. 10. ‘ Greek 

the Language of Christ and His Apostles,’ 
1888. 11. ”A Short Proof that Greek was 
the Language of Christ,’ Paisley, 1893. 

[Who’s Who,190l! The Times, 11 March 1901; 
Athenmum, 16 March IDOl ; P. J. Anderson’s 
Ofdcers and Graduates of King’s College, 
Aberdeen, 1893, p. 299 ; Calendar of St. 
Andrews University, 1910, p. 670; Alpha- 
betical List of Graduates, Edinb. Univ. (1869- 
1888), 1889, p. 114 ; infoimstion from Air. J. 
hbitland Anderson.] A. G. 

ROBERTS, ISAAC (1820-1904), amateur 
astronomer, son of William Roberts, a 
farmer of Groes, near Denbigh, North 
Wales, was bom at that place on 27 Jan. 
1829 ; though in childhood he left Wales 
with his family for Liverpool, he retained 
a knowledge of Welsh through life. In 
1844 he was apprenticed for seven years to 
the firm of John Johnson & Son, afterwards 
Johnson & Robinson, builders and lime 
burners, of Liverpool. One of the partners, 
Robinson, died in 1865, and Robots was 
made manager. In the next year the sur- 
viving partner died. Roberts, after winding 
up the concern, began business for himeeU 
in 1859 as a bidder in Liverpool, and being 
joined in 1862 by Mr. J. J. Robinson, son 
of his former master, the firm traded for 
a quarter of a century under the name 
of Roberts & Robinson, undertaking many 
lazge and important contracts in Liver- 
pool and its neighbourhood. In 1888 
Roberta retired with means suffloient to 
allow him to devote himself to soientifio 
researoh. Whilst still oooupied in busi- 
ness, very many branehes of science hod 
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engaged hia attention. Geology ■was tlie 
first subject that he took up seriously. 
He became a fellow of the Geological 
Society in 1870, and at the British Asso- 
ciation meeting of 1878 he road a paper 
on the filtration of water through triasaio 
sandstone. Between 1882 and 1880 he 
made an elaborate series of experiments on 
the movement of underground water as 
afiected by barometric and lunar changes. 
A paper onadifierent subjeot, ‘ the deter- 
mination of the vertical and lateral pressures 
of granular substances,’ which appeared in 
the ‘Proceedings of the Boyal Society’ 
for 31 Jan. 1884, embodied the results of 
elaborate experiments made for the purpose 
of fumiriiing data to engineers and builders 
of storehouses. 

Meanwhile hia attention had been turned 
to astronomical observation. In 1878 he 
had a 7-inoh refractor by Cooke at hia 
home at Kook Perry, Birkenhead, which 
he used for visual observation, but a few 
years later he applied himseU with zeal to 
the advancing practice of stellar photo- : 
graphy. In 1883, a year after his removal 
to ^unessee, Maghull, near Liverpool, ha 
experimented in photographing stars with 
ordinary portrait lenses varying in aperture 
between three-eighths of an inch and five 
inches. After consideration of the results 
of these experiments and comparisons with 
the photograph of the nebula in Orion by 
Andrew Alawe Common [q. v._ Suppl. II], 
he ordered from Giubb of Dublin a ^-inch 
silver-on-glass reflector of 100 inches focal 
length, the photographs to be taken directly 
in the focus of the mirror to obviate any 
loss of light by a second reflection, and the 
photographic telescope to bo mounted on 
the same declination axis as the 7-inch re- 
fractor, one being the counterpoise of the 
oUier {MontMy Notices B.A.S. xlvi. 99). 

At the meeting of the Koyal Astronomical 
Society of January 1886, Koberts, who was 
at the time the president of the local 
Astronomical Socie^ at Liverpool, reported 
taking during the past year 200 photo- 
graplu of stars which might be measured for 
position, as well as long exposure photo- 
graphs of the Orion nebula, the Andromeda 
nebula, and the Pleiades. At the Nov- 
ember meeting in the same year he presented 
a photograph of the Pleiades taken with 
his 20-inoh reflector with exposure of thc^ 
hours, which showed the stars Alcyone, 
Maia, Merope, and Eleotra surrounded 
by nebulosity extending in streamers and 
fleecy masses till it seemed almost to fill 
the spaces between the stars and extend 
far beyond them. This photograph was 


accepted as revealing structure about the 
group never before seon or suspected. A 
photograph of the great nebula in Andro- 
meda presented at the meeting of December 
1888, which suggested that the object is of 
the spiral type, evoked considerable interest 
because it was supposed to illustrate the 
main idea of the nebular hypothesis. 
Photographs of the great nebula in Orion 
presonteil a few months later, were equally 
successful. Koberts persistently urged the 
superiority of the reflector over the refracting 
telescope, a view which has since received 
much confirmation. In the early years of 
his work Koberts designed an instrument, 
the panto^aver, on example of which was 
made for him by Mr. Hilgcr, for transfeming 
mechanically the images on a photographic 
negative to a copper plate, to be used for 
making reproductions (MontMy Notices, 
Nov. 1888). 

Roberts attended by invitation the 
Conference of Astronomers at Paris in 1887 
which hutiated the international survey 
of the heavens by photography, but took 
no part in the scheme, winch was entrusted 
to professional astronomers at national 
observatories with instrumciits of a uniform 
type. In order to continue his work on 
the nebulae and star clusters in a clearer 
atmosphere than that of Liverpool, he 
finally settled in 1800 at Orowborough Hill, 
Sussex, in a house appropriately named 
Starfield. There Mr. W. S. Pranks, an 
astronomer and skilful photographer, 
become his working assistant, and Koberts 
confined himseU to organisation and super- 
vision. Mouth by month for several years 
he exhibited at the Koyal Asti’onomioal 
Society splendid photographs of remark- 
able objects in the sky t(&cn with his reflec- 
tor. Two volumes of seleotionB of Roberts’s 
photographs of stars, star clusters, and 
nebulm, 125 reproduoiions in all, appeared 
tespedavely in 1803 and 1899. In 1896 
Roberts, following the example of Professor 
Bomaid in America, added to the equip- 
ment of his observatory cameras with 
portrait lenses of different types, in order 
to compare their photographic results with 
those of the reflecting telescope (cf. a 
discussion on the relative efiicionoy of the 
two methods between Roberts and Professor 
Barnard in ManMy Notices, Ivi. 

372, Ivil. 10, Iviii. 302). Between 1896 and 
1902 Roberts prepared photographs of fifty- 
two regions oftho sky oaJIed ‘nebulous’ by 
Sir William Herschel, made with his reflector 
and with a portroat lens of 5 inohes aperture 
madebyMessra Cooke of York. No diffused 
nebulosity was shown on forty-eight of 
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these plates, a result which was not eon- I 
firmed by Dr. Max-Wolt of Heidelberg, who 
mode special examination of several oases 
(Monthly Kolkeo, kiii. 303). Roberts’s I 
report of this research was presented in. 
November 1002 (Monthly Notices, Ixiii. 26). 

Roberts joined the Royal Astronomical 
Society in 1882. Li 1800 he was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society, and in 1802 the 
honorary degree of D.So. was conferred 
on him by Trinity College, Dublin, on the 
occasion of its tercentenary. In 1895 the 
Royal Astronomical Society awarded the 
gold medal to Roberts for his photographs 
of star clusters and ncfaulse, the award being 
announced and the address being delivered 
by Captain (now Sir William) Abney, the 
leading authority on photography, who con- 
gratulated him on his ‘ conclusion that a 
reflector is better for his purpose than a 
refractor.’ Roberts went to Vadso, Norway, 
on the Norse King, to observe the total 
solar eoUpse of 9 August 1806, but an over- 
cast sky prevented observations. 

Roberts, who was a zealous liberal, 
interested himself in legislation affecting 
education. Se was one of the governors of 
the Universi^ of North Wales. He died 
suddenly at drowborough on 17 July 1904, 
and his cremated remains were entombed 
four years later in a stone in Birkenhead 
cemetery, Flaybrick Hill, Birkenhead, on 
21Julyl908. After providing for his widow 
and other relatives, he left the residue of his 
large estate for the foundation of scholar- 
ships in the University of livcrpool and 
the university colleges of Wales, Bangor, 
and Cardiff. 

He married (1) in 1876 EUen Anne, 
daughter of Antony Cortmcl; and (2) 
in 1901 Dorothea Klumpke of San Fran- 
cisco, a member of the staff of the National 
Observatory, Paris, who had been a fellow 
voyager on the Norse King in 1896. He 
had no children. 

A photograph is in the British Museum 
series of portraits at South Kensington. 

[Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. Ixxv.j 
Royal Astronomical Society Monthly Notices, 
vol. Ixvi and os quoted ; private information.] 

H. P. H. 

ROBERTS, ROBERT DAVIES (1861- 
1911), educational administrator, bom at 
Aberystwyth on 5 March 1851, was eldest 
son of Richard Roberts, timber merchant 
and shipowner of that town. His early 
training was sternly Calviuistic, but he 
quickly developed, with a studious temper, 
versatile human interests and a spirit of 
adventure. From a private school at 
Shrewsbury ho proceeded to the liverpool 


Institute, and thence to University College, 
^udon. Here he di.stinguis>hcd himi,elf 
in geology ; he graduated B..Sc. in the 
University of Loudon with first-class 
honours and scholaiohip in that subject 
in 1870. In 1871 he entered Cambridge 
University as foundation scholar of Clare 
College, graduating B.A. in 1875 as second 
(bracketed) in the first class of the natural 
science tripos. He proceeded M.A. at 
Cambridge and D.So. at London in 1878 ; 
and was from 1884 to 1890 fellow of Clare 
College. He became fellow of University 
College, London, in 1888. 

Meanwhile Roberts was lecturer in 
chemistry at University College, Aber- 
ystwyth, during 1877, and in 1884 was 
appomted university lecturer in geology at 
Cambridge. In geobgieal stndy, especially 
on its pateontological side, Roberts showed 
originality and imaginative powers. His 
‘ Earth’s History : an Introduction to 
Modem Geology ’ (1893) was well received 
both at home and in the United States. 

But Roberts was diverted from a pursuit 
in which he promised to achieve distinction 
by an ambition to organise and develop 
higher education among the classes that 
were at that time not touched by the 
universities. In 1881 he had become 
assistant and organiring secretary to the 
syndicate at Cambridge which had been 
formed in 1873 to control the ‘local 
lectures’ or ‘university extension’ work. 
He was here engaged in association trith 
Professor James Stuart and Professor G. E. 
Browne, afterwards bishop of Bristol. From 
1885 to 1904 ho was secretary to the London 
Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching, which, in the absence of a 
teaching university in London, had been 
founded as an independent organisation 
to direct the work in the metropolitan 
area. In 1891 he published his ‘ Eighteen 
Years of University Extension,’ wMoh 
contains an admirable account of the 
movement down to that date. Di 1804 he 
returned to Cambridge to take full charge 
of the work under the Cambridge syndicate ; 
and eight years later he became the first 
registrar of the Extension Board in the 
recently reconstituted University of 
London. This post he held till his death. 
The university extension movement owed 
much to Roberts’s long service of more than 
thirty years. He sought to establish and 
maintain a high standard of ‘ extension ’ 
lecture, encouraging among the local com- 
mittees continuous oouises of study (often 
extending over three years). 

Devoted to TTales, he actively interested 
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himsdf in the affairs of the principality. 
In the new Welsh University he served as 
junior deputy ohanoollor (1903-5) and as 
ohairman (1910-11) of the executive com- 
mittee of the court, on which he sat as one 
of the representatives of the college of his 
native town. He was J.P. for Cardiganshire, 
and high sheriff of that county (1902-3). 
To qualify himself for such public work he 
had become a student of tlie Middle Temple, 
and, though he was not called to the bar, 
he made a considerable study of law. 

Long a leoturer for the Gilchrist Educa- 
tional Trust, he acted as its secretory from 
1809 till his death, bringing the organisation 
to a high state of efBoionoy and inaugm'ating 
valuable developments. 

Roberts, who held many minor educa- 
tional offices, showed exceptional skill and 
tact as an organiser, inspired others with 
his own enthusiasm, perseverance, and 
breadth of outlook, and devoted hnnselt 
unsparingly to the improvement of the 
education^ opportunities of all classes. 
While he was a fervent liberal in general 
politics, bis wide sympathy made him 
equally at home among the Northumbrian 
miners and in Cambridge common-rooms. 

In 1911 he was appointed secretary of 
the Congress of the Universities of the 
Empire which the University of London, 
with the co-operation of the other British 
universities, organised for the summer of 
1912. In June 1911 he attended a pre- 
liminoiy conference of Canadian miiver- 
sities at Montreal, and was making active 
preparation at home when he suddenly died 
of oaloffioation of the coronary arteries at 
bis house at Kensington on 14 Nov. 1911. 
His body was cremated at Golder’s Green, 
and was subsequently buried with public 
honours at Aberystwyth. In his memory : 
two scholarships for the enoom'ogcmont of 
university extrasion work were founded by 
public subscription, the administration of 
the fund being rmdertaken by the Gilchrist 
trustees. 

Roberts married in 1888 Mary, eldest 
daughter of Philip S. King of Brighton. 
He left no children, and by his will he 
bequeathed the ultimate residue of his 
estate to Aberystwyth College to form the 
nucleus of a fund which should provide for 
its professors periodic terms of release from 
their duties. 

[The University Extension Bulletin of the 
Oxford, Cambridge, and London Work — ^Dr. 
R. D. Roberts memorial number, January 
1912 (with photograph) ; Dniversity records ; 
private information ; personal knowledge.] 

P. M. W. 


ROBERTS-AUSTEN, Sin WILLIAM 
CHANDLER (1843-1902), metaUurgist 
bom at Kennington, Surrey, on 3 Mar(£ 
1843, was eldest son of George Roberts, of 
Welsh descent, who was m the service of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, by his wife Maria 
Louisa, daughter of William Chandler, 
M.D., of Canterbury, of an old TTnnt.iab 
family wliioh had intermarried with the 
Hulses and Austens. In 1885 he assumed, 
by royal licence, at the request of his uncle’ 
Major Nathaniel Lamonoe Austen of 
Haffenden and Camborne, in Kent, the 
name of Austen. After education at 
private schools, whore he early showed a 
taste for soienoo, he entered the Royal 
School of Mines, South Kensington, at 
eighteen, with the view of qualifying as 
a mining engineer, and obtomod the as- 
Bociatosliip there in 1866. The same year he 
joined Thomas Graham [q. v.], master of the 
mint, as private assistant. In 1870 (shortly 
after Graham’s death) ho was appointed 
to the new post of ‘ chemist of the mint,’ 
and from 1882 to his death was ‘ chemist 
and assayor.’ Ho fiUod temporarily the 
office of deputy master between the death 
of Sir Horace Seymour in Juno 1902 
and the appointment of IVh. William 
Grey EUison-Maoartney next year. WMe 
assayer he was responsible for the standard 
fineness of about 150,000,0001. of gold coin, 
over 30,000,0001. of imperial silver coin, 
and about 10,000,0001. of bronze and 
colonial silver coin (T. K. Rose). On all 
sciontific and technical operations of 
coinago he becamo the loading authority 
in all parts of the world. From 1880 to 
1902 Roberts-Auston was also professor of 
metallurgy at the Royal School of Minos, 
having succoodod Dr. John Percy [q. v.]. 
He proved an illuminating teacher. 

Roberts-Austen freely placed his special 
knowledge at the pubho disposal, taking 
part in numerous official sdentifio inquiries, 
in 1897 he served on the treasury com- 
mittee (of which Lord Rayleigh was ohair- 
man) to consider the desirabiUty of estab- 
lishing a national physiool laboratory, and 
was in 1899 an original member of the war 
office explosivoB committee. 

Roberts- Austen’s researchos largely dealt 
with alloys. He delivered five series of 
Cantor lecteres at the Society of Arts 
(1884-90) on investigations in alloys, 
which are printed in the society’s ‘ Jomnal.’ 
In 1891 he exhibited at the Royal Society’s 
Boirie a new alloy of gold and aluminium 
which he disoovered; it contained 784 
per cent, of gold and 21 *6 of aluminium, 
and was remarkable for its intense purple 
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on the effects of admixture of im- 
purities on the mechanical properties of 
pure metals, the olloys-rescarch com- 
mittee of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers was established (1889), Roberts- 
Austen becoming ‘ reporter ’ to the com- 
mittee and supplipng five reports, a sixth 
being under rcrision at his death. In 
the first (1801) he described his auto- 
matic recording pyrometer, ‘by means of 
which the temperature of furnaces or masses 
of metal, and the exact time at which each 
change in temperature occurs, are recorded 
in the form of a curve on a moving photo- 
graphic plate.’ The work ot aUoys-research 
he thus initiated is now carried on at the 
National Physical Laboratory. The practical 
value of these labours led the council of 
the institution to enroU him an honorary 
life member {Annual Report Jnsl. Meehan, 
Eng. 1898, pp. 6, 30). ^ 

Roberts-Austen, who was elected a fellow j 
of the Royal Society on 3 June 1873, served ] 
on the council (1890-2), and was Rakeriau 
lecturer for 1896, his subject being the 
diffusion of metals (P/m7. Trans, vol. ISTA.). 
An original member of the Physical Society 
in 1874, ho was the first secretary, and ho 
acted ^o as honorary general secretary 
of the British Association, 1897-1902. As 
president of the Iron and Steel Institute 
(1899-1901) ho rendered signal services 
daring his term of ofSce. !E^m his hand, 
on 18 July 1899, Queen Victoria accepted 
the institute’s Bessemer gold medal in com- 
memoration of the progress made in the 
metallurgy of steel during her reign. He 
was elected in 1901 an honorary member of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers (where 
he gave the Forrest lecture on 23 April 
1902), was a vice-president of the Chemical 
Society and of the Society of Arts, and 
membra of various foreign societies. The 
University of Barham conferred the honor- 
ary degree of B.C.L. in 1897, and Victoria 
University, Manchester, that of D.Sc. in 
1901. In 1889 he was created a chevalier 
of the Legion d’Honneur, France, and \vaa 
made C.B. in 1890 and K.C.B, in 1809. 

At the Royal Institution, the British 
Association meetings, and at the Chemical 
and other societies, Roberts-Austen held 
a high reputation as lecturer and demon- 
strator. His attractive personality made 
him socially popular ; he had a keen sense 
of humour and was on admirable mimic. 
He was an intimate friend of RusMn, whose 
works influenced him greatly in early life. 
He died at the Royal Mint on 22 Nov. 1902, 
and was buried at Cantorbury, 


youngest daughter of Richard William 
Alldridge, of Old Charlton, Kent ; he had 
no issue. 

Roberts-Austen 's chief independent pub- 
lication was ‘ An Introduction to Metallurgy ’ 
(1891 ; 6th edit, revised, 1910), a work 
indispensable to researchers in metaUurgy. 
He contributed the article ‘ Metallography ’ 
in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 10th 
edition. The Royml Society’s ‘ Catalogue 
of Scientific Papers ’ enumerates seventy- 
four papers by Roberts-Austen, a few jointly 
with other authors (1868-1900). They desd 
with the absorption of hydrogen by electro- 
deposited iron, the analysis of alloys by 
means of the spectroscope (with Sir Norman 
Lockyer), the action of the projectile and 
of the explosives on the tubes of steel guns, 
and memoirs on the physical properties of 
metals and alloys. Before the Society of 
Alts he read, in 1895, a paper with Mrs. 
Lea Merritt on ‘ Mural Painting by the Aid 
of Soluble Silicates and Metallic Oxides.’ 

[Roy. Soc. Proc., vol. Ixxv., and Roy. Soc. 
Catal. I Iron and Steel Inst. .lourn., voL kii. ; 
Inst. CSvil Eng. Proo. vol. oh.! Inst. Mooh. Ena. 
Proc, 1902 (pts. 3-5) ; Chera. Soc. Trans., vol 
kxxiii. (part i.j i Phjs. Soc. Proo., vol. xviii., 
and presidential address, 1903 ; Aiumal 
Reports, Royal Mint ; Nature, voL IxviL ,• 
The Times, 24 Nov. 1902 ; Engineering, 28 
Nov. 1002 ! Athenieum, 29 Nov. 1002 ; private 
information.] T. £. J. 

ROBERTSON, DOUGLAS MORAY 
COOPER LAMB ARGYLL (1837-1909), 
ophthalmio surgeon, bom in Edinburgh in 
1837, was son of Dr. John Argyll Robert- 
son, surgeon and lecturer in the extia- 
aoademiool sohool of medicine and president 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edin- 
burgh in 1846. His father took a special 
interest in ophthalmic surgery and was 
one of the founders of the Edinburgh 
Eye Dispensary in 1822. Douglas was 
educated successively at the Edinburgh 
Institution, at Neuwied in Germany, and 
at the universities of Edinburgh and St. 
Andrews. He graduated M.D. at St. 
Andrews in 1867, and in the same year 
was appointed house surgeon at the Royal 
Infirmary, Edinburgh. He then went to 
Berlin to study ophthalmio surgery under 
von Graefe. On his return to Edkbuigh 
he acted for several sessions as assistant 
to Prof. John Hughes Bennett [q. v.j, 
and in that capacity conducted the first 
course of practical physiology held in the 
University of Edinburgh. He was succeeded 
by Prof. William Rutherford [q.v. Suppl. I]. 
In 1862 he was admitted F.R.C.S. Edin- 
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bur^, and published his observations on 
Calabar Bean in the 'Edinburgh Medical 
Journal.’ He proved that its alkaloid, 
physostigniin, more commonly Imown as 
eserin, led to constriction of the pupil of 
the eye and thus provided a satisfactory 
myotic, the want of which had long been 
felt by oculists. Tliis discovery attracted 
universal attention and made the young 
Edinburgh surgeon famous. In 1867 he 
was appointed assistant ophthalmic surgeon 
to the Royal Infirmary under Dr. William 
Walker, whose colleague he became in 1870. 
In 1882 Dr. Walker retired, and Argyll 
Robertson remained the sole ophthalmic 
surgeon to the Infirmary until 1897, when 
he was appointed consiilting sm'gcon. He 
lectured on his subject for many years during 
each summer session. In 1800-70 he pub- 
lished in the ‘ Edinbm'gh Medical Journal ’ 
the records of the cases which showed that 
disease of the spinal cord is sometimes 
associated with loss of light reflex of the 
pupil, which stUl retains its movement 
on accommodation. This condition was 
christened by common accord ‘ the Argyll 
Robertson pupil,' and its value as an aid 
to diagnosis has steadily increased. 

Robertson was president of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh for 1886-7. 
He was the first president (1893-6) of 
the Ophthalmologic^ Society of Great 
Britain to be chosen from the ophthalmic 
surgeons who practised outside London ; ho 
presided over the International Ophthalmo- 
logical Congress in Edinburgh in 1894, and 
over the Edinburgh Memco - Chirurgioal 
Society in 1896. In 1896 the University of 
Edinburgh conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of LL.D. Ho was also surgeon 
ocuhst in Scotland to Queen Victoria and 
later to King Edward VH. 

Argyll Robertson attained much reputo 
as a golfer. He won the gold medal of the 
Royal and Ancient dub five times, and 
that of the Honourable Company of Edin- 
burgh Golfers thrice. Ho was the first cap- 
tain of the Royal Colleges Golf dub and 
presented to it a handsome scratch medal, 
which is knoivnby his name and is awarded 
annually for the best scratch score. This 
medal he won himself on two occasions. He 
was also fond of shooting and was a member 
of tho Royal Archers of the lUng’s Body- 
Guard for Scotland, and he was a good 
curler and fisherman. 

Robertson was one of the earliest in tho 
United Kingdom to adopt ophthalmio sur- 
gery ^ an independent profession through- 
out his career ; previously a surgeon adopted 
this branch of work after a longer or shorter 


experience of general surges. As an 
operator he was neat, rapid, and resourceful, 
and he introduced into practice several 
now methods of procedure, especially that 
of trephining the sclerotic for the relief 
of glaucoma. 

On retiring from practice in 1904 he 
settled at Mon Plaisir, St. Aubyn’s, Jersey, 
whore he took charge of the eldest daughter 
of the Thakur of Gondal, a former pupil at 
Edinburgh, and afterwards his friend. In 
1892 and 1900 Robertson visited India and 
on a third visit in the winter of 1908-9 he 
died at Gondal, India, on 3 Jan. 1909 ; he 
was cremated on the banks of tho river 
Gondii, tho Thakur Saliib himself lriniil(n g 
the funeral pyre of his guru and friend. 

He married in 1882 Carey, fourth daugh- 
ter of William Nathaniel Eraser of Eindraok 
and Tornavecn, Aberdeenshire, but had no 
family. 

His portrait, painted by Sir George Reid, 
was presented to him by members of liis 
profession before ho retired from practice. 
A replica hangs in the Surgeons’ Hall at 
Edinburgh. 

[Edinburgh Mod. Journal, 1909, N.S. ii. 
169 (with portrait) ; Lancet, 1009, i. 208 j 
Brit. Mod. Journal, 1009, i. 191, 262 (mth 
portrait) ; Hole’s Quosi Curaores, 1884 (with 
Ijortrait).] D’A. P. 

ROBERTSON, JAMES PATRIOIC 
BANNERMAN, Baeon Robbetson of 
Eorteviot (184^1909), lord president of 
the Court of Session in Scotland, bom in 
the manse of Eorteviot on 10 Aug. 1846, was 
second son of Robert John Robertson, parish 
minister of Eorteviot, Perthshire, by his 
wife Helen, daughter of James Bannerman, 
parish miuistor of Cargill, Perthshire. He 
was educated at the Royal High School, 
Edinburgh, of wliioli he was ‘ dux,’ or head 
boy, in 1860, and at Edinburgh University, 
where he specially distinguished hims^ 
os a politiom speaker in college debates, 
graduating M.A. in 1864, He become a 
member of the Juridical Society in 1866 
(librarian 1808-9, president 1869-70), and 
passed to tho Scottish bar on 16 July 1867. 
His progress was slow at first, but he gradu- 
ally acquired a largo practice. His interests 
were more in poUtios than law. ‘West- 
minster seems to have been his real goal 
from the first’ (The Times, 3 Eeb. 1909). 
Early in life he lost sympathy with his pms- 
byterian surroundings. At the dismption 
of the Scottish ohuicm (1843) his father hod 
remained in the establishment, while his 
mother went out "with those who formed 
the Eree Church. Robertson himself, on 
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attaining manhood, joined the Scottish 
episcopal communion. He ■was the best 
speaker of his day at the bar. An ardent 
admirer of Disraeli, he did much to promote 
a conservative revival in Scotland, and at 
the general election of 1880 contested 
Linlithgowshire against Peter Maclagan, 
the sitting member, but lost by a largo 
majority. Ho became Q.C. in 1885, was 
appointed sohcilor-general for Scotland in 
the short-lived SaUsbury government of 
1885, and was returned for Butesbire at the 
general election of that year, but lost office 
when the liberals came in, in Peb. 1886. 
On the defeat of Gladstone on home rule in 
June 1886 and the consequent dissolution of 
parliament, he was re-eleoted for Buteshire. 
In Salisbury's second administration he be- 
came again soUeitor-general for Scotland. 

Robertson mado his mark in the House 
of Commons at once. On 13 April 1887 
he spoke with cflect in support of 
the criminal law amendment (Ireland) 
bill. His speech, a defence of the biU on 
the analogy of the Scottish criminal law, 
was pubUshed under the title of ‘ Scotland 
and the Crimea Bill.’ In 1889 he was 
appointed lord advocate, succeeding John 
Hay Athole Macdonald, who was made 
lord justice clerk, and he was sworn of the 
privy council. As lord advocate he carried 
the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 
1889 (.52 & 53 Viet, o. 60), by which 
250,0001, derived from probate and license 
duties, was to bo annually applied to the 
relief of fees in elementary public schools, 
thus establishing free education in Scotland. 
In 1890 he received the honorary degree of 
LL.D. from Edinburgh University, of which 
three years later he became lord rector. 

In 1891 Robertson succeeded John Inglis 
[q. V.] as lord president of the Court of Ses- 
sion, and in 1809, on the death of William 
Watson, Baron Watson [q. v. Suppl. I], 
he became a life peer, as Boron Robertson 
of Porteviot (14 Nov.), with a seat on 
the judicial committee of the privy oouncQ. 
Ho was elected an honorary bencher of 
the Middle Temple (24 Nov. 1899-18 Jan. 
1000). As a judge in Scotland, Robertson 
had often shown that he found his position 
there uncongenial ; but on the broader 
ground of the two final courts of appeal 
— ^the House of Lords and the judicial 
committee of the privy cotmcil — his acute 
and penetrating intellect had wider 
scope. In the privy council he was not 
infrequently charged with the duty of 
delivering the judgment of the booed, 
esppciaRy in appeals from those parts of the 
empire where Roman-Dutoh law prevails 


(The Times, 3 Feb. 1909). In the House 
of Lords, on the appeal Walter v. Lane, 
he dissented (6 Aug. 1900) from Halsbury 
(Lord Chancellor) and other judges, and 
held that ‘The Times’ had no copyright 
in Lord Rosebery’s speeches published by 
Lane in book-form from ‘ The Times’ repotta 
(Law Reports, Appeals, 1900, pp. 639-61). 
In 1904 he was one of the judges who heard 
the appeal by the minority of the Free'Church 
of Scotland against the decision of the Court 
of Session in the litigation which followed 
the union (1900) of the Free Church and 
the United Presbyterians ; and his judg- 
ment in favour of reversing the decision, 
and giving the property of the Free Chuioh 
to the objecting minority, is a masterly 
statement of that side of the question 
(Law Reports, Appeals, 1904, pp. 615-764; 
see Shakd (afterwards Burns), Alexan- 
der, Baron Shand, Suppl. H). 

Robertson was chairman of the Irish 
University commission, and author of its 
report (1904), which, while recugniJng that 
the ideal sj’stem for Ireland womd combine 
all creeds, recommended a virtually catholic 
luuversity as the only practicable solution 
of the problem. He remained a keen 
politioian to the last, but refused to follow 
Mr. Balfour on the fiscal question. He 
smke in the House of Lords on the Duke 
of Devonshire’s motion against Mr, Cham- 
berlain’s tarifi proposals (22 July 1905). 
Describing himself as ‘ a loyal member 
of the tory party,’ he attacked the Bir- 
mingham poUoy, which he predicted would 
ruin the party, and severely censured the 
tactics of Mr. Balfour, tuo conservative 
leader, whom he accused of mistaking 
‘ cleverness ’ for statesmanship. As the 
tariff poUoy developed Robertson’s hostility 
increased. Ho cued suddenly at Cap 
Martin on 2 Feb. 1909, and was buried at 
Elmsteod, Kent. 

Robertson married on 10 April 1872 
Philadelphia Ma^ Lucy, daughter of 
W. N. IVaser, of (domaveen, Aberaeenshire 
(d. 27 J an. 1907). By her he had two sons— 
Robert Bannerman Fraser (b. 14 Feb. 1873), 
borrister-at-law (Middle Temple), who served 
in the imperial yeomanry in ^uth Africa, 
and entered the army (capt. 21st lancers) ; 
Hugh (6. 27 Sept. 1879), who enters 
the army (14th hussars), and died in South 
Africa on 1 Feb. 1900 — and one daughter, 
Philadelphia Sybil. A small sketch in oils 
of Robertson, which represents him ad- 
^essin^ the House of Commons, is in the 
possession of his son. 

[Scotsman, and The Ihnoa, 3 Feh. 1909; 
Records of Juridical Society ; Roll of Faculty 
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of Advocates ; Hansaid, 3vd soi., vol. 160> 
pp. 847-63 ; 4t]i ser., vol. 150, pp. 500-11.] 
G. W. T. O. 

ROBINSON, FREDERICK WILIAM 
(1830-1001), novelist, born in SpilaWelds 
on 23 Dec. 1830, was second son of William 
Robinson of Acre Lone, Brixton, who owned 
much house property in London. His 
mother’s surname was St. John. After 
education at Dr. Pinches’ school _at 
Clarendon House, Kennington, whore (Sir) 
Henry Irving, (Sir) Edward Clarke, and 
J. L. Toole were also pupils, he acted for 
some time as his father’s secretary. But 
he soon embarked upon a literary career, 
his &3t novel ‘ The House of Elmore,’ 
begun before he was eighteen, being pub- 
lished hi 18S5. It met w'ith success and was 
followed by upwards of fifty other efforts in 
fiction. ‘ Grandmother’s Honey ’ (1860 ; 
2nd edit. 1802) secured a ivide vogue, 
which was maintahied in an anonymous 
series of semi-religious novels : ‘ High 

Church’ (1860); ^No Church’ (1861); 

‘ Church and Chapel ’ (1863) ; ‘ Carry’s 
Confession’ (1865); ‘Beyond the Church’ 
(1866), and ‘Christie’s Faith’ (1867). Mean- 
while he was equally successful with two 
works of a different character ! ‘ Female 
Life in Prison, by a Prison Matron’ (1862) 
and ‘Memoirs of Jane Cameron, Female 
Convict’ (1803). These sketches and stories, 
based upon actual records, wero so 
realistic in treatment as to be mistaken 
ioT literal history. Donarions for prisoners 
reached Robinson, and his revelations led 
to improvement in the conditions of prison 
life. (These works are -wrongly assigned by 
Halkett and Laing and by Cushing to Mary 
Carpenter [q. v.], the pliilanthropisl.) 
Robinson was abo a pioneer in novds of 
low life, which included ‘ Owen, a Waif ’ 
(1862; new edit. 1870) ; ‘Mattie, a Stray’ 
(1864 ; new edit. 1870) ; and ‘ Milly’s Hero’ 
(1865; 5th edit. 1860). Among his later 
works of fiction the best were ‘ .Mme Judge, 
Spimster’ (1807; last reissued in 1899), 
in which the dialogue is excellent ; ‘ No 
Man’s Friend’ (1867 ; last edit. 1884) ; and 
‘The Courting of Mary Smith’ (1886). 
‘ Poor Humanity ’ (1868 ; last edit. 1884) was 
dramatised by the author aa(^layed -with 
some success at the Sun'ey Theatre with 
Creswick in the chief role, a returned con- 
vict. Robinson’s last complete novel, ‘ The 
Wrong tliat -was done,’ appeared in 1892, 
and a volume of short stories, ‘All they 
went through,’ in 1898. Robinson con- 
tributed to the ‘ Family Herald,’ ‘ Cassell’s 
Magarine’ and other periodicals, and for 
some years -wrote dramatic criticisms for 


the ‘Daily News,’ the ‘Observer,’ and 
other papers. His novels appeared in the 
three-volume form, and with the extinction 
of that mode of publication his popularity 
waned. A disciple of Defoe and Dickens 
he wrote too rapidly to put such power as 
he possessed to the beat purpose. Yet his 
work found constant readers in Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti and other men of note. 

In 1884 Robinson brouglit out a weekly 
penny magazine, called ‘Home Chimes, 
which was heralded by a sonnet from Mr. 
Theodore Watta-Dunton, and contained 
contributions by Swinburne, Moy Thomas, 
and Phil Robinson. In FeWary 1880 the 
paper was converted into a fourpenny 
monthly, and was carried on in that form 
till the end of 1893. Much early work by 
Mr. J. M. Barrie, Mr. J. IC. .Jerome, and 
Mr. I. Zangwill, in whom the editor 
inspired great attachment, appeared m it. 
Robinsoirs friends of an older generation 
included, besides Swinburne and Mr. Watts- 
Dunton, Ford Madox Brown, Pliilip Bourko 
Marston and his father, and Sir Henry 
Irving. Choss-playiiig was among his 
accomplishments. He died at Elmore 
House, St. James’s Road, Brixton, on 
6 Deo. 1001, and was buried in Norwood 
cemetery. His wife, whose maiden name 
was Stephens, survived him, with six sons 
and five daughters. A portrait painted 
by 0. W. Pittard, in possession of the 
family, is not a satisfactory likeness. 

[Private information ; Mr. T. Watts- 
Dunton in Athenmum, 14 Deo. 1901 ; The 
Times, 9 Deo. 1001 ; Daily Nows, 9 Dec. 1901 ; 
Harper’s Mag., June 1888 (with portrait) ; 
Black and White, 14 Doc. 1901 (portrait) ; 
Brixtonian, 13 Doc. 1001 ; Literature, 14 Dec. 
1001 ; J. C, Francis’s Notes by the Way, 
1909, p, 306 ; E. A. Baker’s Descriptive 
Guide to Modern Fiction ; Allibone’s Diet. Eng. 
Lit. vol. ii. and Suppl. ; Halkett and Laing^s 
Diet. : Cushing’s Anonyms ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 
G. Lb G. N. 

ROBINSON, GEORGE FREDERICK 
SAMUEL, first Mabq-cts or Rrsoif (1827- 
1909), governor-general of India and 
statesman, was we second son but sole 
surviving child of Frederick Jolm Robinson 
[q. V,], who was created Viscount Goderich on 
28 April 1827, and Earl of Ripon on 13 April 
1833. His father’s elder brother was 
Thomas Philip Robinson, second Earl de 
Grey (1781-1850), lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
from 1841 to 18^. His mother was Lady 
Sarah Albinia Louisa {d. 1867), daughter 
of Robert Hobart, fourth earl of Bucking- 
hamshire [q. V.]. 

Bom on 24 Oct. 1827 at 10 Downieg 


Robinson Robinson 

Street.duringthebrief tenure of the ofSce of it/e o/ T. B. Maurice, n. 125-30). At a 
{•rime minister by his father, George began later {leriod Goderich took an active part 
life vith every adv.antago that high position in inaugurating the volunteer movement, 
and political opportunity could offer. His becoming in 1860 honorary colonel of the 
parents anxiously devoted themselves to first volunteer battalion Prince of Wales’s 
his care and education, and they preferred own (West Yorkshire regiment) and sub'C* 
piivate tuition under theu direct super- quently receiving the volunteer decoration, 
vision to public school or university. From Goderich first engaged in active politics 
1883 until he succeeded to his father’s in July 1852, when he was returned with 
earldom in 18.">9 the boy was known by James Clay as liberal member for Hull, 
the courtesy title of Viscount Goderich. Both were however unseated on petition 
His father combined conservative instincts on grounds of treating. In the Mowing 
with groning liberal aspirations, and his Apnl, at a bye-election at Huddersfield, 
son was to repeat many of his ofScial Goderich succksfully contested the seat 
experiences. As a boy Goderich discussed against another liberal. He represented 
with his father the sturing political con- the constituency for four years, till the end 
troversies of the day touolung religious of the parliament. On 29 Jan. 1855 he 
disabilities, freedom of speech and of voted for John Arthur Bocbuck’s motion 
meeting, protection, colonial relations, for an inquiry into the condition of the 
financial strictness, and franchise reform, army and the conduct of the war in the 
Many years later, in Feb. 1886, he asserted Crimea, and on the fall of Lord Aber- 
• I have always been m favour of the most deen’s ministry of all the talents and Lord 
advanced thing in the liberal jirogramme ’ John Russell’s failure to form a ministiy, 
{Dssnsr's Life of John, Dekine). he gave his support to Palmerston until 

In 1849 Goderich began a public career the dissolution of 1857 which followed 
as attache to the special mission — which Gobden’s defeat of the ministers on Chinese 
proved brief and abortive — of Sir Henry affairs. On 30 March 1857 he was returned 
Ellis (1777-1833) [q. v.] to Brussels to open without opposition, but with a conservative 
negotiations for peace between Austria colleague, Edmund B. Denison, for the 
and Piedmont. For the next two years West Riding of Yorkslure. His seat had 
Goderich devoted liimsclf to social and just been vacated by Cobden. During the 
county work. As a young man he was sessbn he urged on extension of open 
greotly influenced by the Christian competition by means of exantination for 
socialist movement which F. D. Maurice, posts in the civil service, ffis father’s 
Charles Kingsley, and Thomas Hughes death in Jan. 1830 soon removed him to the 
initiated in 1849, and with Tom Hughes uppr house as Earl of Ripen, and in the 
he formed a lUclong friendship. 'V^en following November his imcle’s death made 
the Christian socialmts encouraged the him also Earl de Grey, 
strike of engineers in Lanoashue and From this time Earl de Grey and Ripon, 
London early in 1852, Goderich showed whom Earl Granville in a letter (15 Aug. 
liis sympathy by sending the strikers 600f. 1884) to Gladstone described depreoiativefy 
In November of the same year the Christian as ‘a very persistent man with wealth,’ 
socialists fir.st gave effect to their endeavour rapidly advanced in public life (cf. Fiiz- 
to provide working men with opportunities maubice, Lord Granville, ii. 364). He re- 
of advanced education at the HaU of Asso- ceived his first recognition from his party 
ciation, in Castle Street East, Oxford Street, by his appointment as under-seoretary for 
Goderich lectured on entomology {Working war in June 1859, in Palmerston’s second 
Men’s College, ed. Llewelyn Davies, 1904, administmtion. For six months in 1861 
p. IG). During 1852, also, he wrote a plea (Jan. to July) he filled a similar position at 
tor democracy entitled ‘ The Duty of the the India office, but he returned to the 
Age’ which he submitted to Hughes, war office and remained imder-secretaiy 
Charles Kingsley, and J. M. Ln£ow, until on the death of his chief. Sir George 
members of the Christian Socialist Publi- Comewall Lewis, on 13 April 1863, he 
cation Committee, and they passed the succeeded to the headship of the war office, 
manuscript for press. Il^en, however, with a seat in the cabinet. He was 
Frederick Denison Maurice, chairman of admitted at the same time to the privy 
the committee, read the tract after an council. On 18 Feb. 1866, shortly after 
edition was printed off, he condenmed Palmerston’s death had made Lord Bussell 
its extreme radical tendency and gave prime minister, Ripon succeeded Sir Charles 
orders, which were carried out, for the Wood (afterwards Viscount Halifax) at the 
suppression of the pamphlet (Maubice, India office. 
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Ripon’s position as one of the official 
leaders of the liberal party was thus Msurcd, 
and when Gladstone formed his first 
ministry on 9 Deo. 1868, Bipon became lord 
president of the oounoil, being appointed 
K.G. next year. On Ijord Salisbury’s in- 
staiiation as chanoellor of Oxford in 1870 
Bipon was made hon. D.C.L. During 
1870, as president of the council, Bipon 
was technically responsible for the educa- 
tion bill which his deputy, AV. E. Forster, 
carried with difficulty through the House 
of Commons. In 1871 a new and vaster 
responsibility was placed on him. The 
United States and the United Engdom 
at length agreed to appoint a joint high 
commission for the settlement of American 
claims against Great Britain in regard to 
the depiedations of the Alabama and other 
privateering vessels, which had sailed from 
English ports to aid the South in the 
late American civil war. Bipon was ap- 
pointed chairman, to the disappointment 
ot Lo^ Houghton and others. His col- 
leagues were Sir Stafford Nortlicote, Sir 
Edward Thornton, British minister at 
Washington, Sir John Alexander Mac- 
donald, representative of Canada, and Pro- 
lessor Mountague Bernard. On 8 March 
1871 the Amencau case was opened before 
the commission at Washington. The 
negotiations proceeded rapidly, and a 
satisfactory treaty, which among other 
tilings referred the American claims to an 
international tribunal, was mgned at Wash- 
ington on 8 May. Bipon had emphaU- 
caUy declined to discuss indireot losses (see 
Laitq’s Sir Stafford Northeole, ii, 9), and 
an ambiguous clause in the treaty led to 
subsequent controversy, but the end was 
a reamtmation of Ripon’s action. For 
his conduct of the negotiations nothing 
hut praise was due. Northoote wrote 
enthusiastioally of his ‘ excellent sense, 
tact, and temper ’ (Morltst’s Life of Qhd- 
stone, bk. vi. oh. ix.). His services were 
rewarded by promotion to a maxquisate 
on 23 Jan. 1871. On 19 March 1873 he was 
made lord-lieutenant of the North !^ding. 

In Aug. 1873 Bipon caus^ general 
surprise by resigning his cabinet office 
m the ^und of ‘urgent private affairs.’ 
fhe ' private affairs ’ concerned his spiritual 
trug^es, of which his intimate Mends 
vere kept in ignorance. Hitherto he 
lad been a zealous freemason, and on 
13 April 1870 had become Grand Master 
of the Freemasons of England. That office 
he resimed without explanation in Aug. 
1874. Next month, on 7 Sept., he was 
received into the Roman catholic com- 


munion at the Brompton Oratory. The 
step, which caused widespread astonish- 
ment, was the fruit of anxious thought. 
During the conservative administration of 
1874r-80 Bipon lived much in retirement. 
But he was active in the affairs of the 
religious community which he had joined 
ond was thenceforth reckoned as authorita- 
tive a leader of the Roman catholic laity 
in England as the duke of Norfolk. Both 
men joined in 1878 in urging on Mannmg 
Newman’s claims to the cardinaJate 
(PtmoELL’s Life of Mannirig, ff. 654). 
John Hungerfom Pollen [q. v. Suppl. H], 
who had gone through the same rdigious 
experiences, became Ripon’s private secre- 
tary in 1870, and was on confidential terms 
with him. 

On Gladstone’s return to power in April 
1880 Bipon fully re-entered piiblio life 
and proved that his religious conversion 
had m no way impaired his devotion to 
public duty (of. CaiiDiN,ii. Bodbnb, The 
Times, 12 July 1009). On 28 Aipril he was 
appointed governor-general of Lidia on 
the resignation of Lord Lytton. Ripon’s 
health seemed hardly robust enough for the 
office, but ho gamed strengtli after settling 
in India. Ho took over charge at Simla 
on 8 June 1880. 

A critical position in Afghanistan at once 
confronted him. Sir Donald Stewart, after 
recognising Wait Slier AJi as independent 
governor of Kandahar, hod joined forces 
with General Roberts at Kabul, expecting 
to evaouate Afghanistan in the near future. 
The attitude of the Afghan nobles and people 
was one of sullen tranquillity, while Lepel 
Griffin [q. v. Suppl. 11], chief political 
agent of the government of India, was 
waiting to complete negotiations with 
Abdur Balunan, who was secretly exciting 
the nobles to fresh hustilitios and demanding 
asauiances as to British, intentions with 
regard both to Kandahar and to his own 
bearing towards bis late allios the Russians. 
IiOid Bipon acted with, vigour. Under 
his orders Abdur Rahman was proclaimed 
Amir at Kabul on 22 July, after he had been 
informed (14 June) that he could have 
no political relations with any foreign 
power except the English, while if any such 
power interfered and ‘ such interference 
should lead to unprovoked aggression on 
the Kabul rulor,’ he would receive aid in 
such a manner and at such a time as might 
be necessary to ropel it, provided he followed 
British advice. This cautious intimation 
has stood the test of time, and was re- 
affirmed by Lord Ourzon in the formal 
treaty of 21 Moroh 1905, ooiioludcd mth 
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Abclur Rahman’s son and successor. Mean- 
while the unexpected happened. A 3 nib 
lOian, Sher Ali’s younger son, who had 
been holding Herat, took advantage of 
vSteu art's absence, and defeated General 
Burrows at Maiwand on 27 July 1880. 
Lord Ripon again showed no wavering. He 
authorised the march of Roberts from 
Kabul to Kandahar. The Afghans were 
routed ; Stewart in September withdrew 
his troops from Kabul; and before the 
year closed Kandahar uas cv,-icuated and 
in due course reunited to Kabul by 
the Amir. Each step in this poUcy was 
fiercely contested at homo and in India, 
but the viceroy carried it out mthout falter- 
ing, and without incurring any of the 
predicted erf! consequences. 

The tlu’ee other main episodes of Ripon’s 
Indian administration — his dealings with 
the press, his development of schemes of self- 
government, and the Ilbert bill — call for a 
more qualified judgment than Ripon’s trium- 
phant pohey in Afghanistan. The Verna- 
cular Press Acts, is. and svi. of 1878, 
passed by Lord Ly tton’s government, were 
capable of amendment, but to Lord Ripon’s 
strong liberalism they were wholly objection- 
able as oonfiioting with British traditions 
of the freedom of the press, and they were 
hastily repealed in 1882. Lord Ripon 
scarcely realised the difieronces between 
the conditions attaching to the press in the 
two ootuitries. The vernacular press of 
India did not farther discussion, out was 
used by political intriguers to spread false 
reports and create an attitude of hostility 
not against a party in the state but against 
the reign of law and order. None of the 
effective safeguards which the hostility of 
public opinion to untruth and extravagance 
provides in England ore available in Lidia. 
After nearly thirty years’ experience, press 
restrictions ' for the better conduct of the 
press ’ were re-imposed by Viscount Morley, 
a liberal seorctaiy of state for India, in 
1910, and Lord Ripon’s action in 1882 was 
proved BO far to be too uncompromising. 

Ripon’s efforts to encourage the devmop- 
ment of self-govemmcnt in India were 
similarly marred by the tendency to judge 
India by British standards. The viceroy 
made olear his point of departure when he 
announoed in the ‘ Gazette of India,’ dated 
4 Oct. 1882, that ‘ only by removing the 
pressure of direct official interference con 
the people be brought to take sufficient 
interest in local matters.’ In the next few 
years the provincial governments passed 
laws entrusting local bodies with education, 
dispensaries, and the concern of other local 


requirements, but it was found impossible 
to expect or peek for Bclf-govemment in 
rural or small urban areas uithout official 
ppiidance. The educated classes in India 
w'elcomed the reform. But although Ripon 
gave new force to the transfer of public 
duties to local boards, little progress was 
effected, as is shown by the report of the 
royal commission on decentralisation pre- 
sided over in 1007 by Mr. C. E. Hobhouse, 
a sympathiser with Ripon’s aims. Sec- 
tion 806 of the report puts the matter 
thus : ‘ Those who expected a complete 

revolution in existing methods in conse- 
quence of Lord Ripon’s pronouncement 
were inevitably doomed to disappointment. 
The political education of any people must 
necessarily be slow, and local selt-govem- 
ment of the British type could not at once 
take root in Indian soil.’ 

In the racial controversy over the ‘ Ilbert 
bill ’ which Ripon’s action fanned he showed 
no better appreciation of Indian conditions. 
On 23 Feb. 1882 he declared in comicil 
that he would ‘ be very glad if it was 
possible to place the law in regard to every 
person not only on the same footing, but 
to embody it in the very same language 
whether it relates to Europeans or natives.’ 
At the time the Criminal Procedure 
Code, which amended and consolidated the 
law based on Macaulay’s famous Indian 
Law Commission, was teing enacted. By 
chapter xxxiii. of this Act only magistrates 
who wore justices of the peace, or judges 
who were European British subjects, or 
judges of the highest court of appeal, were 
empowered to try (with jurors or assessors) 
Eiuopeans and .^ericans charged with 
criminal offences. Although there was no 
general demand for a change of law, on 
30 Jon. 1883 Sir Courtenay Ilbert, then 
legal member, introduced into the council, 
in the spirit of Lord Ripon’s declaration, 
a bill ‘ to remove from the Code at once 
and completely every judicial disqualifi- 
cation wMch is based merely on race dis- 
tinctions.’ Lord Ripcm, in the course of 
subsequent debates m hlaroh 1883, added 
fuel to the fire by the imputation that the 
opposition to the bfil was ‘ really opposition 
to the declared policy of parliament about 
the admissioa of natives to the covenanted 
civil servioe.’ British planters and traders 
felt that justice and not privilege was 
at stake. They had no complaint what- 
ever against the admission of hidians 
by competition. What they feared was 
trial by inexperienced Indian magistrates. 
During severm months violent and unrea- 
sonable speeches and memorials on both 
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Bides agitated India. Eventually a com- 
promise whioh would have been accepted 
at the outset was arrived at, and juris- 
diotion over Europeans was ^ven to certain ; 
qualified native officials, while the right ^ 
was reserved of the acoused person to 
trial by a jury of whioh haH should be 
Europeans. There was no further attempt 
to ‘ remove at once and completely every 
judicial disqualification.’ 

Apart from these errors of somewhat 
hasty language whioh, while gratifying 
native feeling, had the unfortunate offeet 
of alienating the Anglo-Indian population, j 
Eipon’s adi^istration was excellent. He j 
was a good man of business, hard-working, j 
of transparent honesty, and loyal to his 
colleagues in council and his subordinates. . 
Ably served by Sir Evelyn Baring (after- 
wards Earl Cromer), he developed the 
system of provincial settlements intro- 
duced by Lord llayo in 1871. Local 
governments were no longer limited to a 
fixed want, they were encouraged to be 
careful in collection and economical in 
expenditure by being entrusted with the 
whole product of some souroes of revenue 
and a sWe in other receipts. Although the 
Bengal Tenancy Act was not passed until 
1885, that important measure was made 
ripe by Lord Eipon for le^slation. In 
education important reforms wore intro- 
duced os the result of the comprehensive 
report of the commission of 1882 which he 
appointed. He left India in December 
1884, having prepared the ground for the 
reception of the Amir of Afghanistan at 
Bawalpindi in April 1885, by Ms successor, 
LordDufierin. 

At home, tory opponents had attacked 
Bipon’s ‘ policy of sentiment,’ and on his 
return he spoke vigorously in defence of his 
Indian adndnistration (of. Ripon’s speech 
at national Liberal Club on 29 Eeb. 1885). 
He at onoe resumed his place among the 
liberal leaders. Gladstone’s brief return to 
office, Eeb. to Aug. 1886, brought him 
baok to the oabinet as first lord of the 
admiralty. He supported Gladstone’s 
home rme policy, and was rewarded by 
the bestowal on him of the freedom of 
the city of Dublin in 1898. Lor^ Morley 
received the distinctioa at the some time. 
In Gladstone’s fourth ministry of 1892, 
and in that of Lord Rosebery of 1894, 
he took charge of the colonial office. His 
approval of the Matabcle war of 1804 
strained the allegiance of many of Ms own 
party. When the unionists resumed office 
in 1895, Ripon entered on a ^riod of 
comparative inactivity. On Sir. Balfour’s 


resignation and the formation of the 
ministry of Sir Henry CampbeU-Bannerman, 
6 Deo. 1905, Lord Ripon accepted the 
privy seal with the post of leader of the 
party in the lords, winch the recent filness 
of Lord Spencer had loft vacant. The 
task which devolved upon luta at the 
advanced age of seventy-eight was no light 
one. Supporters of the liberal party in 
the house were few, while the opposition 
was powerfully represented. The liber^ 
measures whioh had to be recommended 
to the chamber were peculiarly distasteful 
to the majority of its members. The 
House of Lords rejected the government’s 
education bill of wMoh Lord Crewe had 
charge in 1907, the licensing bill in 1908, 
and other measures. Lord Ripon faced 
Ms difficulties with charootcristio tact and 
courage, and while he endeared himself 
by Ms geniality and good-humour to his 
small bond ol followers he commanded the 
respect of Ms foes. He seldom spoke at 
great length, but the clear and pithy sen- 
tences in which ho woimd up the deWtos, 
and embodied Ms long ex 2 }criBnce of business 
and the traditions of the upper house, carried 
weight. WitMn the cabinet Ms wide know- 
ledge of foreign and colonial aftoirs was 
of value to Ms party on its resumption of 
power after long exclusion. Tho death of 
Lord Bamberloy in 1902, the enforced with- 
drawal of Lord Spencer in the same year, 
and tho retirement of Lord Rosebery from 
official life gave him exceptional prestige. 
On 9 Nov. 1906 he replied for the govern- 
ment, in the absenoo, wough monming, of 
Campbell-Bannerman, the prime minister, at 
the lord mayor’s annual banquet. In 1908, 
when Mr. Asquith succeeded Compbell- 
Bounerman, Lord Ripon at length retired. 
He resigned the leadership of the upper 
house to Lord Crewe on 14 AprU 1908, and 
the office of lord privy seal on 8 Cot. At 
a Innoh given to him at the Savoy Hotel 
by the Eighty Club on 24 Nov. 1008 be 
delivered Ms farewell address to his political 
friends. In reviewing Ms fifty-six years of 
public life he said ' I started at a Mgh 
level of radicalism. I am a radical still.’ 
On 9 July 1909 he died of heart failure at 
Studley Royal, Ripon. His body was 
placed in the vault beneath the ohuroh of 
St. Mary the Virgm in Studley park on 
14 July, and a solemn requiem mass was 
sung at Westminster Cathedral in tho 
presence of a large congregation. 

On 8 April 1851 he man’ied his oousin, 
Henrietta Anne Theodosia, eldest daughter 
of Henry Vynor of GaubbyHoU, Hornoastle, 
and granMaughtei of Thomas Philip, 
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second Earl de Grey. He was succeeded 
in the title by his only son, Frederick 
Oliver, Earl de Grey (6. 29 Jan. 1S52). 

Portraits were painted by Sir Edivard 
Poynter, P.R.A., in 1886 ; by Sir Hubert 
von Herkomer (for jnesentation) in 1894 ; 
and by G. F. Watts, R.A., in 1896. 
Cartoon oarioatuies by ‘ Ape ’ and ‘ Spy ’ 
appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair’ in 1869 and 
1892 respectively. 

[Obituary notice in The Times, 10 July 
1909 ; Moiley’s Gladstone ; A. Lang’s Sir 
Stafford Korthcote ; Evelyn Ashley’s Lord 
Palmerston ; A. 1. Dasent’s John T. Delane ; 
Herbert Paul’s Hist, of Modem England; 
A. D. Elliot’s Lord Gosohen, 1911 ; Sketches 
and Snapshots, by G. W. E. Russell ; The Glad- 
stone Government, by A Templar, 1869 ; 
Moral and Material Progress Reports of India ; 
Parliamentary Papers ; Gazetteer of India ; 
information from Lord Fitzmauricc. Lord 
Ripon’s papers have been entrusted to Mr. 
Luoien Wolf for the purpose of WTiting his 
biography.] W. L-W. 

ROBINSON, Sm JOHN (1839-1903), 
6rst prime minister of Natal, son of 
George Eyre Robinson, tvas bom at Hull, 
Yorkshire, in 1830, and came out to 
Natal -with his parents in 1860. Coming to 
a colony which was only seven years old, 
where there were as yet no secondary 
schools, he hod little chance of education, 
apart from the slimulus of ‘ oulturcd 
parents.’ Entering the office of the ' Natal 
Mercury,’ which his father started, he 
cherished leoninra towards the life of a 
missionary, and men towards the law ; but 
he finally accepted the career of journalism, 
and by the time of his majority was able to 
take over the active management of the 

S from his father, whose health had 
(31 March 1860). In September 1860 
he entered into partnership with Mr. Richard 
Vause, afterwards a prominent mayor of 
Durban; but himself remained editor. 

Arranging for the conduct of the ‘ Mercury’ 
during h^ absence, in 1861 he journeyed 
to England by the east coast of Africa, 
Mauritius, and the Red Sea, whence he 
passed through Egypt, Palestine, Syria, 
certain of the Levant and Mediterranean 
ports to Athena, Rome, and Paris. He 
stayed some five months in the United 
Kingdom, where he studied the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862, and lectured 
on the colony ; he also visited part of the 
Continent before setting out tor Natal again. 
Six months after his retum in 1863 he was 
elected to the council for Durban, thus be- 
coming one of the twelve elected members 
of the old legislative ooundl, with the work 


of which he had been familiar in the fiirst 
instance as reporter. 

But Robinson devoted himself chiefly 
to his neuspaper and hterary work. The 
‘ Natal Mercury ’ passed from a ueekly 
paper to three issues a week, and thence 
to a daily paper. He contributed to the 
neighbouring press at Capetown, and to 
home journals such as the ‘ Comhill 
Magazine,’ where his first article, ‘ A South 
African Watering Place,’ appeared in 1868, 
He also found time to write a good novel, 
‘ George Linton ’ (1876). He maintained 
a reputation as a lecturer, but this work 
became gradually merged in the more 
absorbing claims of the political platform. 

After some fifteen years’ experience of 
administration by the crown, Robinson 
toimed a strong opinion in favour of 
responsible government for Natal. He had 
been impressed by the troubles of the 
Langalibalele affair in 1873; he was a 
delegate for Natal at the South African 
Conference in London in 1876, and then 
had to face the Zulu campaign in 1879. 
Convinced that it was his mission to obtain 
self-goveinment for the colony, he was 
opposed by his friend Sir Harry Esoombe 
[q^. V. Suppl. I], and his policy was defeated 
in the elections of May 1882, when he lost 
his seat for Durban. He was nevertheless 
back in the council in 1884, and in 1887 
was chosen as their representative at the 
Colonial Conference in London of that year. 
On the occasion of this visit to England he 
was received by Queen Victoria and pre- 
sented the colony’s loyal address. La 1888 
he represented Natal in the South African 
Customs Conference which led to the 
formation of the Customs Union. He was 
created K.C.M.G. in 1889. But he always 
kept before him the ideal of a self -governed 
colony, and his writings and speeches 
gradually convinced his opponents ; in 
1892 he had the satisfaction of finding 
Escombe fighting by his side. He was 
one of the representatives who proceeded 
to England in that year to press the 
colonists’ views. 

Robinson’s efforts proved sucoessful, 
and on 4 July 1893, when the new r^ime 
began, he assumed office as the first prime 
minister of Natal, with the portfolios of 
colonial secretary and minister of educa- 
tion. The gradual organisation of a 
responsible administration was effected 
quietly, and Robinson’s nearly four years 
of office were uneventful. In March 1897 
he resigned on account of falliag health, 
hastening his retirement so that his sno- 
cessor might accept the invitation to Queen 
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Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee. He went to 
England that summer in a private capacity, 
and thence on to Borne, of which he was 
fond, and which he revisited in 1900. 

In 1898 the legislature voted him a 
pension of 500Z. a year. For the rest of his 
life he mainly lived in retirement at his 
home, the Gables, Bayside, Durban, where 
he died on 5 Nov. 1903. He was buried at 
the Durban ocmeteiy; the stafi of the 
‘ Mercury ’ bore him to his grave. 

Robinson’s life was governed^ by the 
highest ideals and motives. As a journalist 
ho aimed not only at style and lucidity but 
at justice and temperance of statement. 

He married in 1866 Agnes, daughter of 
Dr. Benjamin Blaine of Veiidam, Natal, 
who survived him ; he had issue three sons 
and four daughters. A statue of him was 
ereeted in the Town Gardens of Durban, 
and some scholarships wore also formded 
from the money subscribed. 

Tti addition to the work cited, Eobinson 
published i 1. ‘ The Colonies and the 
Century,’ 1899. 2. ‘ A lifetime in South 
Africa,* 1900. 

[Natal Meroury, 6 and 7 Nov. 1903 ; Natal 
Witness, 6 Nov. 1903 j South Africa, 7 Nov. 
1903 i Henderson’s Durban, p. 217 ; Natal Blue 
Books, 1882 sqq.] C. A. H. 

ROBINSON, SIB JOHN RICHARD 
(1828-1903), journalist, bom on 2 Nov. 
1828 at Wi^am, Essex, was second son of 
eight chil^n of Bioh^ Robinson, con- 
gregational minister, by his wife Sarah, 
daughter of John Dennant, also a congre- 
gational minister, of Halesworth, Suffolk. 
At deven he entered the school for the sons 
of congregational ministers, then at Lewis- 
ham, but now at Gaterhom. Withdrawn 
from school on 26 June, 1843, he was appren- 
tioed to a firm of booksellers at Shepton 
Mallet. His ambitions, however, were 
directed towards journalism, and his first 
effort was a descriptive account (in the 
* Daily News,’ 14 Feb. 1846) of a meeting of 
Wiltahice labourers to protest against the 
corn laws. After reporting for the ‘ Bed- 
ford Mercury,’ he obtained a post on the 
‘Wiltshire Didependent’ at Devizes, and 
soon sent regnlaT reports of the local 
markets to the ‘Daily News.’ In 1848 
Robinson went to London. Having become 
a Unitarian, he was made sub-editor of a 
Unitarian journal, the ‘ Inquirer,’ and 
most of the work for John Lalor [q. v.], the 
editor. His next post was on the ' Weekly 
News and Ghroniole,’ under John Sheehan 
[q. V.], and in 1865 he became editor of the 
‘Express,’ on evening paper in the same 


hands as the ‘ Da,ily News.’ At the same 
time he was a prolific contributor elsewhere. 
He cherished a deep interest in movements 
for freedom thi'ou^out Europe. He 
a profound reverence for Mazzini, who 
asked to make his acquaintance after read- 
ing an appreciation of Wmaelf from 
Robinson’s pen. He also knew Kossuth, 
Garibaldi, and other revolutionary leaders. 

In 1868, when the price of the ‘Daily 
News ’ was reduced to one penny, Robinson 
was appointed manager. Under Ms direc- 
tion tho fortunes of the paper, which had 
been falling, quickly rose. He saw that 
the public demanded news not only quickly 
but in on attractive form. At the opening 
of the Franco-German war he instructed 
his correspondents to telegraph descriptive 
details and not merely bare facts, and after 
the war was well in progress he secured 
with exemplary promptitude the services 
of Aroliibald Forbes [q. v. Suppl. I], who 
long remained a valuable contributor. 
At the prompting of another correspon- 
dent, John Edwin Hilary Skinner [q. v.], 
he started the ‘French Peasants Relief 
Fund,’ which reached a tots! of 20,0002. 

On 22 Jrme 1876 Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Edwin Pears of Constantinople contributed 
to the ‘ Daily News ’ tho first of a series 
of letters describing Turkish atrocities in 
Bulgaria. Public indignation was roused, 
and Robinson sent out an American 
journalist, Januarius Aloysius MooGahaii, 
who was accompanied by Mr. Eugene 
Schuyler, the American oonsul-generM in 
Turkey, to make inquiries. Pears’s charges 
were corroborated, and Robinson’s services 
were warmly acknowledged by Bulgarians. 
In 1887 Robinson became titular editor, the 
actual night editing being carried on chiefly 
by Peter William Olayden [q. v. Suppl. H]. 
In 1893 he was knighted on the recom- 
mendation of Gladstone. Through various 
causes the fortunes of the paper meanwhile 
deolined. During the Boer war in South 
Africa (1899-1902), Robinson’s sympathies 
were with the Boors. The proprietors 
changed the poUoy of the paper to a 
support of the war without restoring its 
prosperity. Then the policy was again re- 
versed b^ new proprietors, but Robinson 
resigned in February 1001. At a dinner 
given him by the former proprietors he 
was presented with a service of plate 
and his portrait was painted by E. A, 
Ward (now in the possession of his son, 
Mr. 0. R. Robinson). 

Robinson was an habitu6 of the Reform 
Gub, and formed one of the oirole in whioh 
James Payn, William Block, Sir Wemyss 
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Beid, and Geoigo Augustus Sala were 
conspieuoua. He was an excellent racon- 
teur and. mimio, a groat reader, especially 
of modem Prenoh literature, and a regular 
‘ first night ’ visitor to the leading theatres. 

In 1834 Robinson became a professional 
member of the Guild of Literature and Art, 
a society which was founded by Charles 
Dickens and his friends for the benefit of 
authors and artists. The guild failed to 
f ulfil the aims of its founders, and Robinson 
with Erederick CMord [q. v. Suppl. H], as 
the last surviving trustees, arranged for 
its dissolution in 1897. In 1897 he was 
chairman of the Newspaper Press Fund 
dinner, and in 1898 of the Newspaper 
Society dinners the former body repre- 
sents ioumalists, and the latter proprietors. 
No other active journalist has filled the 
double office. 

Robinson died in London on 30 Nov. 
1903, and was buried in Highgate cemetery. 
He married on 14 July 1859 Jana Mapes 
(d- 1876), youngest daughter of William 
Granger of the Grange, Wickham Bishops, 
Essex; by her he had one son and one 
daughter, 

[The Times, and Daily News, 2 Deo. 1903 ; 

F. Moy Thomas, Recollections of Sir J. B. 
Robinson, or Fifty Years of Fleet Street, 1904; 
Memoiis of Sir Wemyss Reid, 1905, pp. 253-5 ; 

G. W. SmaUey’s Anglo-American Memories, 

1911 ; private information ; personal reool- 
leqtions.] W. B. D. 

ROBINSON, PHILIP STEWART, ‘Pun, 
RoBDfsON ’ (1847-1002), naturalist and 
author, bom at Chunar, India, on 13 Oct. 
1847, was eldest son in a family of three 
sons and three daughters of Julian. Robin- 
son, Indian army waplain and editor of 
the ‘ Pioneer,’ by Ms wife Harriet Wood- 
cocko, daughter of Thomas Sharpe, D.D., 
vioar of Doncaster and canon of York. 
After education at Marlborough College 
(August 1860 to Midsummer 1866), he 
was ^m 1866 to 1868 Rbrarian. of the 
free library, CordiS. He resigned this 
post to go to India, where he assisted 
his father in editing the ‘ Pioneer ’ in 
1869 ; he was appointed editor of the 
‘ Revenue Aiohivea ’ of the Benares pro- 
vince in 1872, and became in 1873 professor 
of literature and of logio and metaphysics 
in Allahabad College. He was also censor 
of the vernacular press. Returning to 
England in 1877, he joined the staff of the 
‘ Daily Telegraph ’ as leader writer. 

In 1878 he was correspondent of the ‘ Daily 
Telegraph,’ both in the second Afghan 
campaign and in the Zulu war. Between 


1878 and 1893 he acted as publisher’s 
reader for Mcasto. Samp-ion Low and Co., 
and edited and prepared for the pre^s 
Stanley’s ‘Through the Dark Continent’ 
(1878). From 1881-2 he was siiecial com- 
missioner ot the ‘New York World’ in 
Utah, and later in 1882 went to Egypt as 
war correspondent of the ‘ Daily Chronicle.’ 
Subsequently he made lecturing tours 
through the United States and Australia, 
and in 1808 was correspondent at first of 
the ‘Pall MaR Gazette’ and then of the 
Associated Press in Cuba daring the 
Sponish-Amcrican war. The hardsMps of 
the Cuban campaimrs, including imprison- 
ment and fever, undermined his health, and 
in his last year he wrote very little beyond 
occasional articles for the ‘ Contemporary 
Review ’ and for ‘ Good Words.’ He died 
on 9 Deo. 1902. He married in 1877 
Elizabeth King, by whom he had issne, a 
daughter and a son. 

Robmson was one of the pioneers of 
Anglo-Indian literature, and was foremost 
in inaugurating the literature descriptive 
of animate nature in India. His essays 
on the commorr objects of Indian scenery 
abound in keen observation and wbimsioal 
humour and show literary skill and taste. 
His work, wliioh foimd many imitators, 
anticipated Mr. Budyard Kipling’s early 
devotion to Indian themes, Robinson’s 
published works include i 1. ‘ Nugs 
Indioffi, or on Leave in my Compound,’ 
Allahabad, 1871 ; subsequently published 
with additions and a preface by (Sir) 
Edwin Arnold, under the title of ‘Li 
my Indian Garden ’ (three editions, 
London, 1878 ; 8th edit. 1893). 2. ‘ Under 
the Punkah,’ 1881 ; 3rd edit. 1891. 
3. ‘Noah’s Ark, or Mornings at the 
Zoo,’ 1881. 4. ' Under the Sun,’ Boston, 
1882. 6. ‘The Poet’s Birds,’ 1883. 6. 
‘ Sinners and Saints : a Tour across the 
States and round them,’ 1883 (new edit. 
1802). 7-9. The 'Indian Garden’ series, 
wMoh enjoyed the largest circulation of 
any of Robinson’s books; ‘Chasing a 
Fortune,’ 18mo, 1884 ; ‘ Tigers at L^e,’ 
18mo, 1884; and ‘ The Valley of TeetoMm 
Trees,’ 18mo, 1886. 10. ‘The Poet’s 

Beasts,’ 1886. 11. ‘Some Country Sights 
and Sounds,' 1893. 12. ' The Poets and 

Nature,’ 1803. 13. ‘Birds of the Wave 

and Woodland,’ 1894. 14. 'In Garden, 
Orohaid and Spinney,’ 1897. 15. ‘ Bubble 
and Squeak,’ 1902. 16. (With EdwardKay 
Robinson and Harry Perry Robinson) 
‘Tales by Three Brothers,’ 1902. 

[Allibone's Diet, of Eng. Lit. ; Who’s Who, 
1902 ; Cardiff Free Libraries Amusl Beports ; 
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information from brother, Mr. Hairy Perry 
Bobinson, and Sampson Low, Maiston & Co.] 

W. B. 0. 

EOBIHSON, VmCEira JOSEPH (1829- 
1010), connoisseur of oriental art, born in 
London on 6 Maroh 1829, was eldest of three 
suns of Vincent Robinson, sailing ship- 
owner and merchant, by his wife Elizabeth 
Hannah. A younger brother, Henry, was 
president of the society of oml engineers 
and professor of civil engineering at King’s 
College, London, from 1880 to 1902. Of 
his two sisters, Elizabeth JuUa Robrcson 
(d. 1904) obtained repute as an etcher; a 
posthumous exhibition of her work being 
held at the Fine Art Gallery, Bond Street, 
in 190S. 

After education at private schools at 
Kilburn and Finchley, vinoent studied at 
King’s College, London. On his father’s pre- 
mature death he extricated his afiaira from 
confusion, and soon built up a prosperous 
concern as a merchant and commission agent. 
Interesting himself in the industrial arts 
of India, Robinson dealt largely in oriental 
ware of fine character, and at the same time 
studied the problem of presei^ng the 
artistic handicrafts of India. Sir George 
(then Dr.) Birdwood, who on his return 
from Bombay entered the India office in 
1871, gave Robinson much encourage- 
ment. At the Paris exhibition of 1878 
Robinson showed some oriental carets 
which attracted general attention, ana he 
published in 1882, under the title of 
‘Eastern Carpets ’ (London, large 4to), re- 
productions of the patterns of these and 
other carpets from water-colour drawinp 
by his sister; Sir George Birdwood supplied 
descriptive notices, iflie wor^receded the 
more authoritative treatises of Wilhelm Bode 
(Leipzig 1890) and Alois Riegl (Leipzig, 
1891). Published originally at three guineas, 
the price soon rose to ten (of. JSneyd. Brit, 
11th edit., V. 396-7, s.v. ‘ Caroets’). Robin- 
son’s example, in part at least, led the 
Austrian Commercial Museum to prepare 
and publish its monumental work on 
' Oriental Carpets ’ (Vienna, 1892-6 ; English 
edition by Sir Caspar Purdon Oarke), to 
which Robinson was a contributor. 

Robinson was director of the Indian; sec- 
tion of the Paris Exhibition, 1889, and was 
mode aknight of the Legion of Honour. He 
was elected F.S.A. the same year (6 June), 
and he wasjereated O.I.E. in May 1891. 
About 1878 his business was turned into 
the limited liability oompany which, 
trading in Wigmore Street, st^l bears his 
name. He was at first managing director, 
but soon severed his direct connection with 


the firm. With his sister, Elizabeth Julia 
his lifelong companion, he devoted himself 
to collecting treasures of decorative art 
in France, Spain, Italy, and Egypt. In 
1894-6 he made a long tour in luma. 

His colleotiona were first housed at 
Hopedene, a house near Dorking, built by 
Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A., but in October 
1896 he purchased Parnham House, a 
fine old Tudor mansion near Beaminster, 
Dorsetshire, which he restored. There he 
classified liis possessions, describing their 
main features in ‘ Ancient Furniture and 
atha Objects of Art, illustrative of a Col- 
lection formed ... at Parnham House, 
Dorset’ (4to, 1902). On the death, on 
16 Oct. 1904, of Ins sister, to whoso memory 
he erected a market-oioss at Beaminster, he 
built another residence, Notherbury Court, 
overlooking the village ohurohyard where 
she was buried. There lie died unmarried 
on '21 Feb. 1910, and was bmied by his 
sister’s side. The artistic contents of Pam- 
ham wore sold there by auction (2-9 Aug. 
1910), reoJising 13,6102. Blunt and plam- 
spoken, Robinson helped to revive in Europe 
the taste for oriental art. 

(Robinson’s writinra ; The Times, 23 Feb. 
and 10 Aug. 1910 ; fimes of India, 1 Maroh 
1010 ; Frank Arohor’s An Actor’s Notoboolm, 
1912 (with photograph) ; Birdwood’s Hand- 
book to tho British Indian Section 1878; 
papers lent by his nophew, Mr. Keith Robinson ; 
personal Imowlcdgo.] F. H. B. 

ROGERS, EDMUND DAWSON (1823- 
1910), journalist and spiritualist, bom at 
Holt, Norfott, on 7 Aug. 1823, was only 
surviving ohild of John Rogers and Sarah 
Dawson Ms wife. 

After education at the Sir Thomas Gres- 
ham grammar school in his native town, 
and working for six years as ohemist’s 
apprentice and then os a chemist on Ms 
own account, he went in 1846 as surgeon’s 
dispenser to Wolverhampton. He soon after- 
wards joined the staff of the ‘ Staffordshire 
Mercury,’ published at Hanley, and in 
1848 went to Norwich to take charge of the 
‘ Norfolk News,’ a weekly periodical founded 
in 1846. On 10 Oct. 1870 he started for 
the proprietors of the ‘ Norfolk News ’ the 
first daily paper in the eastern counties, 
the ‘ Eastern Counties Daily Press,’ which 
since May 1871 has been known as the 
‘ Eastern Daily Press. ’ Removing early in 
1873 to Loudon, he established the National 
Press Agency in Shoe Lone (now in Car- 
melite Street) ; this he managed until his 
retirement on a pension in 1804. In his 
early da 3 rB in London Rogers helped to 
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produce a -n-eekly paper, ‘The Circle’; 
later he produced on his own account 
‘ The Tenant Fanner ’ and ‘ The Free 
Speaker ’ (1873-4). 

Rogers, who had been brought up a 
strict Wesleyan, was introduced by Sir 
Isaac Pitman [q. v. Suppl. I] to Sweden- 
borg’s writings, which greallj* inhuonced his 
religious views ; later ho was led to stndy 
mesmerism and mesmeric healing. He 
had also wMle living at Hanley made the 
acquaintance of Joseph Barker [q. v.]. 
Convincing himself of the genuineness of 
spiritualistic manifestations, be helped to 
form in 1873 the British National ^socia- 
tion of Spiritualists. On 8 Jan. 1881 he 
founded a weekly journal, ‘ Light,’ which 
became the leading organ of spiritualism 
and psychical research, and was its editor 
from 1894 till his death. In 1882 Rogers, 
Prof. W. F. Barrett, and others joined 
in establishing the Society for Psychical 
Research ; among the original members were 
F. W. H. Myers [q. v. Suppl. I], Prof. 
Henry Sidgniok [q. v. Suppl. I], Edmund 
Gurney [q. v.], and William Stainton 
Moses [q. v.]. Rogers was a member of the 
council fiom 1882 to 1885. Although pains- 
taking and cautious in psycliioal research, 
Rogers, to whom spiritualism was of vital 
importance, had little sympathy with what 
he considered the anti-spiritualistio bias 
of the Psyohioal Research Society, and 
resigned bis membership in its early years, 
although he subsequently became an 
honorary member in 1894^ In 1884 he 
was a founder of the London Spiritualist 
Alliance, of which he was president from 
1892 to death. 

On his eightieth birthday he was pre- 
sented with an album consisting of an illu- 
minated address signed by 1600 spiritual- 
ists from all parts of the world. In July 
1007 bis health failed, and he died at 
Finchley on 28 8ept. 1910. He was buried 
in the Marylebone cemetery, Finchley. His 
‘Life and Experiences,’ an autobiography, 
came out in 1911. Rogers married, on 
11 July 1843, Sophia Jane (d. 1892), 
daughter of Joseph and Ann Hawkes, and 
had issue two sons and four daughters. 
The younger surviving daughter, Alice, 
married in January 1908 Mr. Henry 
Withall, treasurer and vice-president of 
the London Spiritualist Alliance. 

His portrait in oils, painted by James 
Archer, R.S.A. [q. v. Suppl. 11], in 1901, 
was presented by the artist to the London 
Spiritualist Alliance. 

[Light, 8 Oct. 1010 (obit, memoir), 16 Oct., 
and following issues (autobiography); published 
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appamtcly as Life and Experipiicea of D%weon 
RogcTh, 1911 (portiaits) ; Mystic Light Libiaiy 
Bulletin, Feb. 1912 ; Juuin. Sue. Psych. 
Re^KiaTcb, Oct, 1910, xiv. 372 ; Rogers’s 
horoscope by John B. Shipley (Sarastro) in 
Modern Astrology, March 1911, pp. 106-109 ; 
J. S. Farmer’s Tnixt Two Worlds, pp. 147 
seq. ; F. Podmore, Modem Spiritualism, 1902, 
iL 176-8 ; private information.] W. B. O. 

ROGERS, JAMES GDINKESS (1822- 
1911), congregational divine, one of thirteen 
children of Thomas Rogers (1796-1854), of 
Cornish birth, by his wife Anna, daughter 
of Edwin Stanley, of Irish birth (connected, 
through her mother, with the Guinness 
family), was born on 29 Beoemher 1822 
at Enniskillen, where his father (like his 
mother, originally an Anglican) was a 
preacher in the service of the Irish 
Evangelical Society (congregational). His 
father, a successful preacher, removed to 
Armagh, and in 1826 to Rrescot, where 
he was ‘ on terms of close intimacy with 
the Unitarian minister,’ Gilbert William 
Elliott. His drat sebooling was at Silcoates, 
near Wakefield. Through the kindness 
of his relative, Arthur Guinness (1768- 
1866), grandfather of Baron Ardilaun and 
of Viscount Iveagh, he entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he was a contem- 
porary of William Digby Seymour [q. v.], 
and latterly was engaged as teacher in 
an English school. After graduating B.A. 
in 1843 he entered the Lancashire Inde- 
pendent College, Manchester, where he had 
as contemporaries Robert Alfred Vaughan 
[q. V.] and Enoch Mellor ; the latter appears 
to have inQuenced him most. Leaving in 
1846, he was ordained on 16 April 1846, 
and become minister of St. James’s chapel, 
Newoastlo-on-Tyne, where he had to 
combat the rationalistic spirit engendered 
by Joseph Barker [q. v.] and came nnder 
the spell of Edward ADall [q. v.]. In 1851 
he removed to the pastorate of Albion 
Chapel, Ashton-under-Lyne, then known as 
‘Crioketty,’ from its situation ofi Crickets’ 
Lane (a ^e Gothic structure now takes 
its place). Bis ministry here was one of 
great power, and he was the means of 
greeting new school premises. In 1857 
charges of heresy were brought against 
Samuel Davidson [q. v. Sup^ I], who as 
one of his tutors had taken part in 
the ordination of Rogers. The main point 
was an alleged impugning of the Mbsaio 
authorship of the Pentateuch. Nothing 
contributed more to the expulsion of David- 
son from his choir in the Lancashire Inde- 
I pendent College than a bitter pamphlet, 
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‘ Dr. Davidson ; His Heresies, Contradio- 
tions, and Plagiarisms. By Two Graduates ’ 
[namely, MeUor and Rogers] (1867). 
Long after, Rogers wrote of Davidson: 
‘ The controversies of later years separated 
us, but they never led me to forget or under- 
rate the benefit I derived from his patient, 
painstaking, and most valuable labours ’ 
{^AuMog. 1903, p. 70) ; this contradicts the 
tone of the pamphlet, but Rogers was a man 
who mellowed in many respects as time 
went on. In 1865 he was chairman of the 
Lancashire Congregatioual Union. In the 
same year he removed to the pastorate of 
Clapham (Gratton Square) oongregationd 
church. Here he ministered till 1900. His 
denomination honoured him by making 1^ 
chairman of the Surrey Congregational Union 
(1868),of theLondon Congregational Union, 
and of the Congregational Union of Hngland 
and Wales (1874). His infiuenoe extended 
beyond his own body, till he oame to be re- 
garded, almost as Colamy had been in the 
early eighteenth oentury, as the representa- 
tive of sober yet convinced nonconformity, 
and was trusted as such by leading authori- 
ties in (^urch and state. His Mendship 
with Gladstone was not merely poUtioal, but 
rested on a common feeling of the necessary 
religious basis for publio movements. 
Edhiburgh University made him an hono- 
rary D.D. in 1895. He retained his interest 
in publio afiairs and his power of address 
almost to the last. After a short period 
of failing health he died at his residence, 
109 North Side, Clapham Common, on 
^ August 1911, and was buried at 
m cemetery, Raynes Park, 
married in 1846 Elizabeth (d, 1909), 
ter of Thomas Greenall (1788-1861), 
er of Bethesda Church, Burnley 
48). His three sons and one 
ter survived him. 

publications include : 1. ' The Life 
ist,’ 1849 (twelve lectures). 2. ‘ The 
i Movement. A Reason for Dises- 
unent,’ 1869. 3. ‘Why ought not 
<ate to give Religious Education?’ 
4. ‘Nonconformity as a Spiritual 
’ 1874. 5. ‘ Pacts and Pallaoies re- 
g to Disestablishment,’ 1876. 6. 
loan Church Portraits,’ 1876 (a book 
sit). 7. ‘The Church Systems of 
ad in the Nineteenth Century,’ 1881, 
8. ‘ Prieiully Disendowment,’ 1881. 
lericalism and Congregationalism,’ 
(Jubilee lecture. Congregation^ 
^). 10. ‘ Present-day Religion and 
jiogyj • . . Down-grade Controversy,’ 
J. 11. ‘ The Porward Movement of the 
stian Church,’ 1893. 12. ‘ The Gospel 


in the Epistles,’ 1897. 13. ‘ The Christian 
Ideal : a Study for the Times,’ 1898. 14, 
‘ An Autobiography,’ 1903 (five portraits; 
vivid iiwressions, with lack of dates), 
16. ‘ The tJnohanging Faith,’ 1907 (his best 
book ; has a Qu&er publisher). He also 
edited the ‘ Congregationalist’ (1879-86) and 
the ‘ Congregational Review ’ (1887-91). 

[Autobiography, 1003 ; The Times, 21 A.ug. 
1911 ; Who’s Who, 1911 ; Congregational 
Tear Book, 1912; B. Nightingale’s Lanca^e 
Nonconformity, 1891, ii, 169, iv. iSl, 246.] 

A. 6. 

ROLLS, CHARLES STEWART (1877- 
1910), engineer and aviator, bom on 28 Aug. 
1877 at 36 Hill Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, was third son of John Man Rolls, 
first Baron Llangattook (1837-1912), of The 
Hendre, Monmouth, by his wile Geoigiana 
Maroia, fourth daughter of Sir Charles Fitz- 
Roy Macloan, ninth baronet, of Morvaren. 

After education at Eton from 1890 to 
1893, where he specialised in practical 
eleotricity, he makietdated from Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1896, graduating 
B.A. in mechanioal engineering and applied 
sciences in 1898, and proceeding M.A. in 
1902. Rolls was a cy^st fr'om boyhood, 
riding the high bicycle, and obtaining con- 
siderable reputation in the amateur racing 
field ; he won his ‘ haH-blue * for cycling 
at Cambridge in 1896, and was c^toin of 
the university racing team in 1897. 

After leaving the university Rolls made 
a study of practioal engineering ; he spent 
some time at the L, & N. W. railway works 
at Crewe, obtained a third engineer’s 
(marine) certificate and for a time was 
engineer on his father’s yacht ‘ Ave 
Maria.’ Already in bis first year as on 
undergraduate Rolls hod interested himself 
in the then recent French invention of the 
motor oar. In Deo. 1805 he purchased and 
imported into England a h.p. Peugeot 
oar, then the most powerful mode. Sir 
David Salomons, the Hon. Evelyn Ellis, 
and Mr. T. R. B. Elliot were the only 
Englishmen who previously owned auto- 
mobiles. The traffic lemmation at the 
time forbade self-propmed vehicles to 
travel faster than four miles an hour, 
and a man oaiiying a red fiag hod to pre- 
cede them on highways. On procuring his 
oar Rolls set out from Victoria station, 
London, for Cambridge, and was stopped 
by a policeman owing to the absence of a 
r^ flag. He mode the journey to Cam- 
bridge m 11| 'hours — ^travelling at 4 J miles 
an horn. In Aug. 1896 the Locomotives on 
Highways Act freed motor traffic of some 
of its restrictions. The maximum speed, 
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•which ■H'as then limited to twelve miles an 
hour, was raised to twenty by a new Aot 
of 1^3. Bolls was prominent among the 
Englishmen whose sedulous experiments 
in driving brought motor cars into general 
use in Great Bntain. He met with many 
hairbreadth escapes, but bis courage was 
indomitable. Ue tested 'with intelligent 
eagerness the numerous improvements in 
mechanism, ■with a view to inoieased speed, 
whioh the Ercnch pioneers devised. Joining 
the Self -propelled Traffic Association, he was 
soon a member of the Automobile Club of 
France, which was started in 189a, and in 
1897 he became a member of the (Boyal} 
Automobile Club in London, serving on 
the committee till 1903. Ue soon took 
part in the races and reliability trials 
organised by both these clubs. In 1900 
he won on a 12 h.p. Fanhard the gold 
medal of the English club for the best 
performance on the part of an amateur 
m the thousand miles motor trip between 
London and Edinburgh. In the next 
few years he competed in the French 
motor races between Faria and hladrid, 
Vienna, Berlin, Boulogne, and Ostend, and 
in 1906 ho was the British representative 
in the race in France for the Gordon 
Bennett trophy. 

Meanwhile he had formed in London a 
business, ‘ 0. S. Bolls & Co.,’ for the manu- 
facture of motor oars in England, and 
was joint general manager -with Mr. Claude 
Johnson. The two joined in March 
1904 Mr. F. H. Boyce, on electrical and 
mechanical engineer, who had greatly de- 
veloped the ^oiency of the vehicle, and 
they established the company of ‘ BoUs- 
Boyoe, Ltd.’ Mr Boyce became engineer- 
in-chiM, Bolls technical managing doctor, 
and Mr. Johnson managing director. 
Works were constructed in 1898 at 
Derby. The BoUs-Boyce ears proved 
exceptionally powerful, and from 1900 on- 
wards Bolls drove in racing competitions 
one of his own oars with great success. 
He brpke the record in 1906 for the 
journey from Monte Carlo to London with j 
a 20 h.p. BoUs-Boyoe oar, driving 771 
miles on end from Monte Carlo to Bomogne 
in 2S hours 14 minutes. ' 

In 1903 he had become a oaptain in the 
motor volunteer corps, afterwa^ reconsti- 
tuted 08 the army motor reserve. He was 
a delegate for the Boyal Automobile Club 
and Ihe Roads Improvement Association 
at the Litemational Bead Congress in 1908. 
Aeronautics meanwhile had caught BoUs’s 
attention. In the course of 1901 he, began 
making balloon ascents, which before his 


1 death reached a total of 170. He helped 
to found the Aero Club in England in 

} 1903, and joined the Aero Club ot France 
in 1906. On 1 Oct. of the last year, in 
the Gordon Bennett international balloon 
race, he was the British representative, and 
crossing the Channel from Fails was awarded 
the gold medal for the longest time spent 
in the air. At the end of 1908 he visited 
Le Mans in France to study Wilbur Wright’s 
experiments -with his newly invented 
aeroplane. He was one of the first to 
fly with Wright, and he published an 
oocomit of the experience in ‘ Un vol cn 
adroplaue Wright,^ an article in ‘La Con- 
qnlte do I’Air,’ Brussels (Nov. 1908). 

Acquiring a Wright aeroplane for use 
in England, he was soon on expert aviator. 
In June 1910 he made a great reputation by 
a cross-Channel flight in a Wright aeroplane. 
He left Dover at 6.30 on evening of 

2 June, and arrived at Calais at 7 o’clock ; 
a quarter of an hour later, after cireling 
loimd the semaphore station at Sangatte, 
he started on the homeward journey with- 
out touching Fienoh soil, and leaehcd 
Dover at five minutes past eight, at the 
point from which he set out. This record 
exploit attracted universal attention. 

Next month he took part in a flying tour- 
nament at Bournemouth, and was hilled on 
12 July 1919 through the ooUapse of the 
tail-plane of his machine while he was 
making a steep gliding descent to the aero- 
drome. He was the first Englishman to be 
killed while flymg on an aeroplane. He was 
buried at Llongattock-Vibon-Avel church, 
near Monmouth. A bronze statue over six- 
teen feet high, by Sir WiUiam Gosoombe 
John, B.A., representing BoUs in the cos- 
tume in wlflch he fiew across the Channel, 
was imveiled by Lord Raglan in Agincourt 
Square, Monmouth, on 19 Oct. 1911. 
Anothra statue by W. C. May was unveiled 
at Dover on 27 April IQ 12. A stained glass 
window in joint memory of Bolls and of 
Ceoii A. Graoe, who disappeared while flying 
on on aeroplane from Calais to Dover on 22 
Nov. 1910, was uuveUed at Eastchuich 
ohuroh, Kent, on 26 July 1912. BoUs, who 
was rnimarri^, was a fellow of the Boyal 
Geographical Society and of the Boyal 
Met^urgical Society os well as on assodato 
member of the Institute of Mechanical 
Engineering. 

He frequently lectured on motors and 
the history and development of mechanical 
road locomotion, and besides the publica- 
tions mentioned contributed a chapter on 
‘The Caprices of Fetrol Motors’ in the 
Badminton volume on. ' Motors ’ (1902, 
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pp. 164 seq.) and the article on pleasure 
motors to the eleventh, edition of the 
‘ Encyclopaedia Britarmiea.’ A paper read 
by Rolls at the Automobile Club of 
Great Britain and Ireland was privately 
printed in 1904. An article, ' My Voyage in 
the, World’s Greatest Airship,’ was also 
privately reprinted from the ‘London 
Magazine ’ (May 1908). Rolls was an ac- 
complished amateur musician and actor, 
and a good football player. 

[The Times, 13-18 July 1010 ; 20 Oct. 1911 ; 
Pearson’s Mas., Julj' 1904; M.A.P.. art. 
by Rolls entitled In the Days of my Youth ; 
Page’s Engineering Biographies, 1908 ; Aero- 
naut, Joum., July 1910 (portrait) ; Motors, 
in Badminton Series, 1902 ; a life of Bolls 
by Lady Llangattook is in preparation.] 

C. J. 

ROOKWOOD, first Babon. [See 
Sblwin-Ibbetson, Sib Henby John 
(1826-1902), politician.] 

ROOPER, THOMAS GODOLPHIN 
(1847-1903), writer on education, born at 
Abbots Ripton, Huntingdonshire, on 26 Deo. 
1847, was son of William Henry Rooper, 
rector of Abbots Ripton, by his third wife, 
ITranoea Catherine, younger daughter of John 
Heathcote of Conington Castle, Huntingdon- 
shire. Rooper’s father was a liberal high 
churohman. In 1862 Rooper was sent to 
Harrow into the boarding-house of Dr. H. 
M. Butler, recently appointed headmaster. 
In his essay ‘Lyonesse’ Rooper vividly 
describes his school days at Harrow (1862- 
1866), where he began bis lifelong study 
of botany, being one of the founders of the 
school scientific society. In October 1866 
he went to Balliol Collogo, Oxford, taking a 
second class both in classical moderationa in 
1868 and in the final classical schools in 1870. 
To Benjamin Jowett [q. v. Suppl. I], T. BL 
Green [q. v.], and his college friend, Bernard 
Bosonquet, his chief intelleotual debt was 
due. He felt that Green’s teaching laid 
the foundation of the bohefs in which he 
lived and worked. As on undergraduate 
Rooper intended to take orders, but in 1872 
conscientious difficulties deterred him, 
though he remained till death a communi- 
cant lay member of the Church of England. 
From 1871 to 1877 he was private tutor 
to Herbrand Russell (afterwards eleventh 
duke of Bedford), gaining experience in 
teaching, studying German education, and 
acquiring a knowledge of history, litera- 
ture, and science. After teaching for a 
few months Dr. Butler’s young children 
at Harrow, he was appointed in Nov. 
1877 inspector of schools under the Edu- 


cation Department, and spent the rest of 
his life in the public service, successively 
in Northumberland, in the Bradford dis- 
triot, and in the Southampton district 
including the Isle of Wight. ’ 

His influence upon the teachers, the 
inspoctorato, pubUo opinion, and the policy 
of the board of education grew steadily 
from year to year. The spocifio service 
which ho rendered to English elementary 
education lay mainly (1) in his efforts for 
the improvement of the teaching of geo- 
graphy, (2) in his encouragement of manual 
Gaining, (3) in Ins influence upon methods 
of teaching in infant schools, (4) in the 
reforms wMch he secured in the professional 
and general education of younger teachers, 
and (6) in the closer adaptation of the course 
of study in rural schools to the conditions 
of country life, especially by the practical 
encouragement of school gardens. To 
improve the teaching of geography he 
'wrote two papers, organised a geographical 
exliibition at Bradford in 1887, and in 
1897 founded a Geographical Society 
at Southampton. Manual training he 
regarded os a necessary part of general 
education. Ho prepared himself for the 
advocacy of this educational reform by 
studying Dr. Goetzo’s work in Leipzig, 
and by attending S16jd classes at NiiSs. 
His ideas on the subject were sot forth in 
four important papers. He mode a special 
study of the subject of drawing in infant 
schools, and of reforms in the methods of 
teaching children in the lower classes of 
the elementary schools. Both in the 
West Biding and in Southampton and the 
Isle of Wight ho initiated classes for ex- 
pupil teachers, which mot an urgent local 
need, and wore subsequently taken over by 
the local education authoritieB. In the 
movement for the improvement of the 
ouirioulum of rural sohools, Rooper played 
an unobtrusive but highly influential part. 
He was unsparing in his attendance at 
meetings held to advance the cause of rural 
education, and by the establishment of 
a school garden at Boscombo provided a 
model for imitation in other parts of Eng- 
land. His experiments in this field hod 
influence upon the improvement of rural 
education in Canada. In aU these activi- 
ties Rooper was almost lavish in the 
financial aid wMch he privately gave to 
educational experiments at their critical 
stage. And in every case he mastered the 
practical technique of the improvements 
which he advocated, not only by visits to 
foreign countries, but by strenuous private 
study and by investigation in different 
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parts of England. He constantly examined He entered at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
the house of education at Amblcsidu for but left the university without a degree, 
his friend, Miss Mason, the founder of the He then went to Guy’s Hospital, London, 
Parents’ National Eduealioual Union, for and afterwards spent some time in Paris, 
the meetings of which many of his best He obtained the hceiice of the Society of 
addresses were prepared. And in the last Apothecaries in 1870, and in the same year 
years of his life he devoted much time and he was admitted L.R.C.P. and L.R.C.S. 
labour to the foundation of the Hartley Edinburgh. In 1872 he became M.R.C.S. 
University College at Southampton. England ; M.R.C.P. Edinburgh in 1875, 

Hooper’s ofSeial work began while the and F.R.C.P. Edinburgh in 1877. He 
elementary schools were still cramped by graduated 1I.D. at Brussels in 1877. 
the narrow traditions of formal training, Hoose first practised at 44 Regency 
and by the effects of the system of ‘ pay- Square, Brighton. In 1885 he migrated to 
ment by results.’ He was one of the 49 Hill Street, Berkeley Square, London, 
inspectors who breathed a new spirit into Here ho built up a large and fashionable 
the methods of English elementary educa- practice, which his medical attainments 
tion. Always exacting a high standard, hardly justified. He owed his professional 
he rose above formalism and routine. He success to Ms social popularity. Later in 
threw himself into every movement likely life he became director of a company 
to interest teachers in their profession and interested in Kent coal winch involved 
to humanise their work. him in litigation. He emerged from it 

Hooper died unmarried at Southampton honourably, but the auriety led him to 
on 20 May 1903, from spinal tuberculosis, limit liis professional work, and he retired 
and was buried in the old cemetery there, to East Grinstead, Sussex, where he died 
A memorial tablet is at Hartley University on 12 Feb. 1903. 

CoUego, Southampton ; a memorial scholar- Ho married in 1870 Edith, daughter of 
ship was founded at the some coUoge, and Henry Hugsins, P.L. ; she died in 1001. 
a memorial prize for geography at the Roose piibUshod the following compila- 
Bradford grammar aohool tions, which, in spite of a wide circulation, 

Hooper’s chief publications were: 1. had no genuine scientific value: 1. ‘Re- 
‘ The Lines upon which Standards L and marks upon some Disease of the Ner- 
n. should be taught under the Latest vons System,’ Brighton, 1876. 2. •' Gout 
Code ’ (Hull and London), 1895. 2. and its Relations to Diseases of the 
' School and Home Life ’ (HuU and London), liver and Kidneys,’ 1885; 7th edit. 1894 ; 
1896 ; new edit. 1907. 3. ‘ Reading and translated into French from the third 
Recitation,’ written in conjunction ^vith edition, Paris, 1887 ; and into German 
Mr. P. B. Lott (Hull and London), 1898. from the fourth edition, Vienna and 
4. ‘ Educational Studies and Addresses,’ Leipzig, 1887. 3. ‘ The Wear ond Teat of 

1902. 6. ‘ School Gardens in Germany ’ London Life,’ 1886. 4. ‘ Infection and 

(in ‘ Board of Education’s Special Reports Disinfection,’ 1888. 5 ‘ Nerve Prostration 
on Educational Subjects, vol. 9), 1902. He and other Functional Disorders of Daily 
also contributed papers to ‘ Hand and Eye,’ Life,’ 1888; 2nd edit. 1801. 6. 'Leprosy 
a manual training magazine. * and its Prevention as illustrated by Nor- 

The ‘ Selected Writings of Thomas wegian Experience,’ 1890. 7- ‘ Waste and 
Godulphin Rooper,’ edited by R. 6. Repair in Modern life,’ 1897. 

Tatton (1907), contains an excellent jq-jig Times, 13 Feb. 1905 ; Medical News, 
memoir and good portrait, and a selection ^ew York, 1906, vol. 86, p. 418.] D’A. P. 
of papers already published in Nos. (2) and 

(4) above, together with ‘Handwork in ROSS, Sib ALEXANDER GEORGE 
Education,’ ‘ Praotioal Instruotion in Rural (1840.-1910), lieutenant-general, bom at 
Schools, and other essays. Meerut in the East Indies on 9 Jan. 1840, 

[Memoir by R. G.TattoninRooper’sSeleoted was eldest of foul sons of Alexander Ross 
Writings, 1907 ; fannly information ; personal of the Bengal civil service (1816-1899) by 
knowledge.] M. E. S. his wife Mary Anne, daughter of Captain 

Thomas Gowan, some time of the 33rd 
ROOSE, EDWARD CHARLES ROBSON regiment, a eonneetion of the old Irish 
(1848-1003), physician, born at 32 Hill family of MaoCarthy of Garrignavan. The 
Street, Knightsbridge, London, on 23 Nov. father was a descendant of the Rosses of 
1848, was grandson of Sir David Charles Auchlossin, a branch of the ancient Naim- 
Roose, and was third son of Francis Finley shire family of Kilravock ; he retired 
Roose, solicitor, by his wife Eliza^Bum. from the Bengal lavil service after serving 
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as puisne judge of the high court of Agra, 
North-West Provinces. His pandfather, 
also Alexander Boss, went to India as a writer 
in 179 s, and died in 1856 after holding the 
appomtments of resident at Delhi, governor 
of the Agra presidency, president of the 
supreme counoU, and deputy-governor of 
Bengal. Of his three brothers, Justin 
George, lieutenant-colonel of the royal 
(Bengal) engineers, O.M.G., LL.D_. of Edin- 
burgh University, was some time inspector- 
general of irrigation in Egypt; William 
Gordon, lieutenant-oolond of the royal 
(Bengal) engineers, retired in 1880, _ and 
George Edward Aubert was a barrister- 
at-law practising at Allahabad. i 

Ross was brought to England in infancy, 
and after education at private schools 
in Scotland proceeded to the Edinburgh 1 
Academy, where he took many prizes and j 
whence he passed to Edinburgh University. 
Ill 1857 ms father, while at home on 
furlough at the outbreak of the Mutiny 
in India, procured a cadetship for his son, 
who accompanied him to Calcutta at the 
end of that year. On arriving in India 
^ss was attached to the 35th foot, and 
served with that co^s at the attack on 
Arrah in 1868, receiving the Mutiny medal. 
On the formation of the Bengal stafi eo^a 
in 1861 he was posted to the first Sikh 
infantry of the Punjab frontier force, and 
served in that regiment in every capacity 
until his death in 1910, when he was its 
colonel-in-chief. 

In 1867 Boss, then a lieutenant, was 
selected to raise and equip a mule train for 
service in the Abyssinian expeditionary 
force under Sir Robert Napier, afterwards 
Lord Napier of Magdala [q. v.]. Boss was 
present at the capture of Magdala and was 
honourablymentioned in despatches, receiv- 
ing the me^l for the campaign. Ten years 
later he served throughout the Jowaki 
expedition on the north-west frontier of the 
Punjab, first as second-in-command of the 
1st Sikhs, and when its commandant, Major 
Bice, was severely wounded, he assumed 
command of the regiment. Here again he 
was mentioned in despatches and received 
the medal with clasp. He commanded the 
1st Sikhs in the .^ghan war of 1878-9, 
including the capture of All Musjid, again 
being mentioned in despatches and receiv- 
ing tee Afghan medal with Ali Musjid clasp. 
In the campaign against the Mahsud Waziris 
in 1881 Boss was second-in-command of 
the 1st Sikhs, 'and in the Zhob valley expedi- 
tion in 1890 he 'commanded the Punjab 
frontier force column ; in bote expeditions 
he, was mentioned in despatehes. 


Boss, who was promoted lieutenant- 
general in 1897, was created O.B. m 1887 
and K.C.B. in 1905. After his retirement 
ho lived at 19 Hamilton Road, Ealing 
where he died on 22 June 1910 ; he was 
buried in Ealing cemetery. Ho married on 
1 Oct. 1870, at Simla, his first cousin, EmmA 
Walwyn, daughter of Lieutenant-general 
George Edward Gowan, O.B., colonel 
commandant of the royal (Bengal) horse 
artillery. An only child, Alexander William, 
joined the Indian Forest Department. 

(Holland and Hosier, Official History of 
the Abyssinian War ; Official Ilistory of the 
Seoond Afghan War; Paget and Mason, 
Record of Expeditions against the North'. 
West Frontier Tribes.] 0. B. N. 

BOSS, Sib JOHN (1829-1906), general, 
son of field-marshal Sir Hew Dalrymple 
Rosa [q. v.] by his wife Elizabeth Margaret, 
daughter of Richard Graham of Stone 
House, near Brampton, Cumberland, was 
bom at Stone House on 18 March 1829. 
He entered the army os second lieutenant 
of the rifle brigade on 14 Ap^ 1846. In 
1847 ho proceeded to Canada with his 
regiment, being promoted lieutenant on 
29 Deo. 1848. Returning homo in 1862, he 
was promoted captain on 29 Deo. 1864. 
Ho accompanied the rifle brigade to the 
Crimea in 1864 ; was present at the battles 
of Alma and Inkennan and siege of Sevas- 
topol, and remained at the seat of war until 
Feb. 1866. He was mentioned in despatches 
and received the medal with three clasps, 
the brevet of major (6 June 1856), the 
Turkish medal and the filth class of the 
Medjidie. He was nominated A.D.O. to 
Major-general Lowrenoe at Aldershot in 
1856. Proceeding to India in July 1867, 
ho served throughout the Mutiny. He took 
part in the action of Cawnpore, and the 
siege and capture of Lucknow, where he 
helped to raise the camel corps (10 April 
1858), consisting of volunteers chiefly from 
the rifle brigade. Joining Sir Hugh Rose’s 
force in central India, he commanded the 
corps at the actions of Gowlowlie and Calpi 
(23 May 1868), in the operations in (Central 
India, and at Jugdespore (20 Oct.). The 
camel corps was finally disbanded at Agra 
in April 1860, after having marched over 
3000 miles (cf. Despatches, Land. Qw. 
25 May 1868, 22 Feb., 18 April, and 9 Sept. 
1869). Ross was awaided the medal with 
two clasps, a brevet of lieut.' 0 ol. (20 July 
1868), and the C.B. (28 Feb. 1861). In the 
campaign on the north-west frontier' of India 
(1863-4) Boss served with the rifle’brigade, 
and was in tee aotion of Shubkuddar (2_Jan. 
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1864). He received the medal ■with clasp, 
and was promoted colonel on 3 April 1866. 
Snbsequentlyhe commanded the Laruf field 
force as brigadier-general during the oper- 
ations in the Malay Peninsula in 1875-6. 
and took part in the capture of Kota-Lana 
(4 Jan. 1876). On bringing the operations 
to a successful issue he -was mentioned in 
the general orders of the government of 
India {Loud. Gaz. 18 Feb. and 23 Feb. 
1876), and was given the medal with 
clasp. 

Boss held the command of the Saugor 
district at Jubbulpore in 1874, and of the 
Presidency district at Fort William (1875 
and 1876-9). He became major-general 
on 1 Oct. 1877 (antedated in ‘London 
Gazette,’ 1 Moroh 1870). The Indian 
expeditionary force which ■was sent to 
Msuta by Lord Beaconsfield’s orders in 
1878 during the Eastern crisis was under 
Boss’s command. Haring the Afghan -n-or 
of 1878-80 he led the second division of the 
Kabul field force which defeated the enemy 
at Shekabad, and was accorded for the 
service the thanks of the governor-general 
in council and of the commandor-in-ohief in 
India. He aooompanied Sir Frederick (after- 
wards Lord) Eoberta in. the march from 
Kabul to Kandahar in command of the 
infantry division, and was present at the 
battle of Kandahar {Land. Gaz. 30 July and 
3 Dec. 1880). He received the thanks of 
both houses of parliament, was nominated 
K.O.B. on 22 Feb. 1881, and was awarded 
the medal rvith clasp and bronze decoration. 
From 1881 to 1886 he held the command of 
the Poona division of the Bombay army, 
and in the latter year was promoted lieuh- 
generol (12 Jan.). In 1888 he was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief in Canada, and 
in the foUo'wing May served as administrator 

ending the arrival of the governor-general, 

ir Fr^erick Stanley (afterwards sixteenth 
earl of Herby) [q. v. Suppl. II]. He was 
nominated G.O.E. on 30 1891. He 

was appointed colonel of the Leicestershire 
regiment on 6 Feb. 1895, and colonel com- 
mandant of the rifle brigade on 29 July 
1903. He received the reward for dis- 
tinguished service, and retired on 18 March 
1896. He died on 5 Jon. 1905 at Kelloe, 
Berwiekshire. He married in 1868 Mary 
Macleod, daughter of A. M. Hay, but 
obtained a divorce in 1881. He h^ issue 
one son and one daughter. 

[The Times, 6 Jan. 1905; H. B. Hanna, 
The Second Afghan War, vol. iii, 1910 ; 
Hod’s Knightage; Hart’s and Official Army 
Lists; Pratt’s People of the Period; Eifle 
Brigade Chronicle, 1905.] H. M. Y. 


ROSS, JOSEPH THORBURN (1849- 
1903), artist, bom at Berwick-on-T'weed 
on 15 May 1819, was youngest child ot 
two sons and two daushters of Robert 
Thorburn Ro-ss, R.S.A. (1816-1876), by his 
wife Margaret Scott. The parents removed 
to Edinburgh for good when Joseph was 
a baby. Having been educated at the 
Military Academy, Hill Street, Edinburgh, 
he was engaged for a time in mercantile 
pursuits in Leith and Gloucester, W 
eventually, after a successful career as a 
student in the Edinburgh School of Art 
and the life school of the Royal Scottish 
Academy (1877-80), he devoted himself 
to painting as a profession. Ho first 
exhibited in 1872, but an unconventional 
strain in his work retarded its official 
recognition, and it was not tiU 1896 that 
he w^ elected an associate of the Royal 
Scottish Academy. Portraiture, incident 
(but not anecdote), fantasy, landscape, and 
the sea were all treated by him, and if 
at times decorative intention and realism 
were imperfectly harmonised, and the 
execution and draughtsmanship, though 
bold, lacked mastery, the colour was nearly 
always beautiful and tbe result novel and 
interealing. But it was in sketches made 
spontaneously for themselves or as studies 
for more ambitious pictures that he was at 
bis best. He worked in both oil and water- 
colour and possessed instinctive feeUug for 
the proper -use of each medium. Boss 
was familiar with the best art on the 
Continent, travelling much in Italy, and 
he was a frequent exhibitor at some 
of the leading exhibitions abroad, Ms 
‘ Serata Veneziana ’ winning a diploma of 
honour at Dresden in 1892. He was 
unmarried and resided at Ediubu^h -with 
bis sisters. He died from the effects of 
a fall in his Edinburgh studio ou 28 Sept. 
1903. 

Shortly afterwards, at a memorial exhibi- 
tion of his work held in Edinburgh, his 
admirers purchased 'The Bass RoeV one 
of his most important pictmes, and 

t resented it to the National Galley of 
cotland. One of his two sisters, Gbristina 
Paterson Rosa, R.S. W. (1843-1906), was -well 
known as a water-colour painter. His other 
sister. Miss Jessie Boss, Edinburgh, has thm 
ortraits of her brother, 'two iraen a child 
y his father, and one in oils painted by 
William Small in 1903. 

[Sootsman, 20 Sept, 1903; Ezhib. cata- 
logues ; R.S.A. Bep(^, 1903 ; Introd. to oat, 
Memorial Exhibition, 1904, by W. D. Mackay, 
B^S.A ; Scottish]fPaintmg, by J. L. tow ; 
private information.] • J. L.'C, 
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BOSS. WILLIAM STEWART, known 
by the pseudonym of ‘ Saladiit ’ (1844- 
1906), seoulaiist, born at Kirkbonn, Gallo- 
way, on 20 March 1844, nas son of Joseph 
Ross, a farm servant and a presbytorian. 
In early life Ross developed a lovo for 
poetry and romance. After being edu- 
cated at the parish school of New Abbey, 
Kirkcudbrightshire, and at Hutton HaU 
Academy, Caerlaveroek, he became usher 
at Hutton HaU, and in 1861 was for a 
short time master at Glonesslin school, 
Dunsoore. After two years as assistant 
at Hutton HoU Academy, during which he 
occasionaUy contributed to newspapers and 
periodicals, he went in 1864 to Glasgow 
University to prepare for the Scottish 
ministry. There ho showed much promise 
as a debater at the Uialeoticnl Socioty. 
Conscientious scruples prevented the com- 
pletion of his theological course. While 
at the university he sent fugitive pieces 
in poetry and prose to the ‘ Dumfrios-sliiro 
and GaUoway Herald,’ of wliioh Thomas 
Aird [q. v.] was editor, and to tho ‘ Dumfries 
and GaUoway Standard,’ edited by William 
M'DowaU. [q. v.]. The favourable reception 
of a novel, ‘Mildred Merlook,’ which was 
pubUshed seriaUy in the ‘ Glasgow Weekly 
Mail,’ and brought him forty guineas, finaUy 
led him to seek a livelihood hem his pen. 

On the invitation of the publisha- Thomas 
Laurie, Ross went to Loudon to assist 
in the publishing of educational worlm. 
In 1872 he turned writer and publisher 
of educational works on his own account 
at 41 Earringdon Street, calling Ids firm 
WiUiam Stewart & Co. Many works on 
EngUsh history and Uteniture camo from 
his pen and proas. He pubUshed books 
by John Daniel MoreQ [q. v.], John Miller 
DowMeUdejohn [q. v. Suppl. II], and issued 
' Stewart’s Local Examination ’ scries, and 
‘ Stewart’s Mathematical ’ aeries of hand- 
books, as well 03 four educational magazines, 
of one of which, the ‘School Magazino,’ 
he succeeded Dr. MoreU as editor. 

In London Ross ontored with enthusiasm 
into the free-thought movement, assisting 
Charles Bradlaugh [q. v. Suppl. I] in the 
‘National Reformer’ in his struggle for liberty 
of thought and speech. The pubUoation by 
Bradlaugh and Mm. Boaant of Knowltonh 
neo-Malthusian pamphlet, ‘The Enuts of 
Philosophy,’ in 1877-8 alienated Ross’s 
sympathies, and he subsequently contributed 
to the rival free-thought newspaper, the 
' Secular Review.’ Thto was amalgamated 
in June 1877 with the ‘ Secularist ’ under 
the joint editorship of Mr, Charles Watts 
and Mr. G. W, Eoote, and in 1880 Ross 


became joint editor with Watts, and finally 
in August 1884 solo editor and proprietor. 
Tho name of the journal was changed in 
January 1889 to tho ‘ Agnostic Journal and 
Secular Review.’ Ross, who wrote for the 
paper under tho pseudonym of ‘ Saladin,’ 
raised the circulation of the journal hy h^ 
literary onergy and business ability. An 
outspoken writer on both theology and 
sociology, he ombodiod much pungent 
oritioism in ‘ God and liis Book ’ (1887 ; 
new edit. 1906), and in ‘ Woman, her Glory 
and her Shame ’ (2 vola. 1894 ; new edit 

1906) . 

Ross was also an onthusioatio writer of 
verse. BKa narrative poems, ‘ Lays of Ro- 
maiioo and Cliivalry’ (1881, 12mo) and 
‘ Isaure and other Poems ’ (1887), are full 
of fervour, and betray tho influence of Sir 
Walter Soolt. Rosa won tho modal for 
tho best poem oommomorating tho un- 
veiling by Lord Rosobory of the statue to 
Robert Bums at Duinfrios in 1879, and 
also the gold medal for the beat poom 
doRcribing the visit of Kossuth to the grave 
of Bums. 

Ross died of heart failure at Brixion on 
30 Nov. 1900, aaid was buried at Woking 
cemetery. His tvifo (born Sherar), who 
was a teacher at Hutton Hall, survived 
him with throo sons and a daughter. 

[Tho Times, 25 Deo. 1900 ; Agnostic Journal, 
8 t>co, 1006 (special memoir number), 16 Bee. 
1006 (with portrait) j Gordon O. Plaws, Sketch 
of tho Life and Oharnoter of Snlaclin (W. Stewart 
Ross), 1883 ; Biograpli, 1870, ii. 166 ; H. E. 
Hithersay and G. Eniost, Sketch of the Life of 
Saladin, 1872.J W. B. 0. 

ROSSB, fourth E.utii ov. [Seo 

Pabsokb, Sir Laurhh-cb (1840-1908).] 

ROUSBY, WILLIAM WYBERT (1836- 

1907) , aotor and theatrical manager, bom 
at Hull on 14 March 1835, waa son of a 
London commoroial man. He made his 
first appearance on the stage as a ‘hoy- 
prodigy/ at tho Quoen’s Theatre, Hull, as 
Romeo, on 16 July 1840, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Caplc, who took a great interest 
in him and gave liim a thorough theatrical 
training. Before he was sixteen Rousby 
appear^ at Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 
Liverpool in such oharacters as Romeo, 
Hamlet, Othollo, Macbeth, and Shylook. 

After on engagement at Norwich he joined 
Samuel Phelps at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, 
and there, as Moloolm in ‘ Macbeth,’ mode 
his first appearance on the London stage 
on 27 Aug. 1863. He at once achieved 
success, and while with Phelps ho played 
Lucius iu ‘ VirginiuB,’ Laertes in ‘ Hamlet,’ 
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Master Waller in ‘ The Love Chase,’ Ly- 
sanfler in ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,' 
and the Dauphin in ‘ Henry V.’ At the 
royal command performance at Windsor 
Castle on 10 Nov. 1853 he played the duke 
of Bedford in ‘ Henry V.’ 

Rousby Tvas still under nineteen when 
he proceeded to the Theatre Royal, Jersey, 
to play leading parts there. Ha afterwards 
starred in the provinces, where he was 
likened to Edmund Kean. In 1860 he 
commenced a series of dramatio recitals, 
and he also impersonated at the piineipal 
provincial theatres leading characters in 
‘ Richard III,’ ‘ The Man in the Iron Mask,’ 

‘ The Lady of Lyons,’ ‘ iStiU Waters Run 
Deep,’ and ‘ Hanuet.’ 

At the Theatre Royal, Manchester, in Sept. 
1802, he played Harry Eavonagh in Fal- 
coner’s ‘ Peep 0 ’ Day,’ and in 1864, at the | 
same theatre, at the Shakespearean ter- 
centenary anniversary festival, he played 
Romeo in ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’ with Henry 
Irving as Meroutio, Charles Calvert as Friar 
Laurence, and Mrs. Charles Calvert as 
Juliet. 

In 1868 he married Clara Marion Jessie 
Dowse [see Rousby, CuAiLt MamoK Jessie]. 
On the introduction of William Powell Frith, 
R..A. [q. V. Ruppl. n j, who had seen them act 
in Jersey, Tom Taylor [q. v.], the drama- 
tist, engaged them for the Queen’s Theatre, 
Long Acre. They appeared on 20 Deo. 1869 
as Bertuccio and Piordelisa in ‘ The Fool’s 
Revenge,’ Taylor’s adaptation of Hugo’s 
‘Le Roi s’amuse.’ Rousby’s performance 
was weU received, despite a tendency to 
over-elaboration. On 22 Jan. 1870 he played 
Courtenay, carl of Devon, in Tom Taylor’s 
‘ ’Twist Ase and Crovni,’ in whioh his wife 
acliieved a popular triumph. In Februaiy 
1871 ho played Orlando to his wife’s 
Rosalind, and on 18 April 1871 Etienne 
de VignoUes in Taylor’s ‘Joan of Arc.’ At 
Drury Lane, under Falconer and F. B. 
Chatterton’s management, ho acted King 
Lear to his wife’s Cordelia (29 March 1873). I 
At the Princess’s Theatre, nnder Chatter- 
ton’s management, he was Cosmo in Miss 
Braddon’s ’Griselda’ (13 Nov. 1873) and 
John Knox in W. G. Wills’s ‘ Mary Queen 
of Soots’ (23 Feh. 1874). 

After the death of his wife in 1879 
Rousby became proprietor and manager 
of the Theatre Roym, Jersey, where ne 
reappeared from time to time in his 
old parts in such plays as ‘Jane Shore,’ 

‘ Trapped,’ and ‘ Ingomar.’ He was also 
manager of St. Julian’s Hall, Guernsey, and 
to the end of his life gave dramatio recitals 
intheisland. Squally retiring from the stage 


in 1898, he died at Guernsey on 10 Sept. 
1907, and was buried at the Mont-i-l’Ahte 
cemetery, Jersey. His second wiic, Alice 
Emma Maud Morris, whom he mariit'd 
I on 5 July 1880, survived him without issue. 

I An oil portrait painted by Richard Goldie 
! Crawford in 1890 belongs' to the widow, 
j In his prime Rousby was a conscientious 
I aotor, with a good voice and a mastery of 
correct emphasis, but he gave an impression 
of stiSness and seif-consciousness, which 
' grew on him and prevented him feom rising 
I high in his profession. 

1 [The Era, 18.'i3-4 ; 14 Sept. 1907 ; Guernsey 
Gossip, 18 Sept. 1907 ; Pftscoe’s Dramatic List, 
1870 ; Scott and Howard’s Blanchard, 1801 j 
see art. Rousby, Clari IiIabios Jnsstr.] 

J. P. 

ROUTH, EDWARD JOHN (1831- 
1907), mathematician, bom at Quebec on 
20 Jan. 1831, was son of Sir Randolph 
Isham Routh [q. v.], commissary-general 
in the army, by his second wife, Marie 
Louise, sister of Cardinal Elz^ar .Mexandre 
Taachereau [q. v.] and first cousin of Sir 
Henri Elzear Tasohereau [q. v. Suppl. II], 
chief justice of Canada. Martin Joseph 
Routh [q. V.], president of JIagdalen 
College, Oxford, recognised a distant rek- 
tlonship by leaving Mward a bequest on 
his death in 1854. 

When eleven years of age Routh was 
brought to England, and was educated first 
at University College school, and later at 
University College, London, where the 
influence of Augustus De Morgan led him 
to devote himself to mathematics. He 
matriculated at London University in 1847, 
vrinning an exhibition ; he graduated B.A. 
as a scholar in 1849, and carried of! the 
gold medal for mathematics and natural 
philosophy in the examination for M.A.' 
in 1853. 

Meanwhile ho entered Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, as a ‘ pensioner ’ on 1 June 1850, 
and read with the great coach of that time, 
William Hopkins [q. v.]. James derfc- 
Maxwell [q. v.] entered at Peterhouse in 
the same term vrith Routh, but migrated 
to Trinity at the end of his &st term, from, 
it is said, an anticipation of future rivalry. 
Hl the mathematical tripos of 1854 Roum 
came out senior wra^er with Clerk 
Maxwell as second. In the examination for 
the Smith’s prizes, the two, for the first 
time on record, divided the honours equally 
between them. 

On graduating B.A. in January 1854 
Routh commenced ‘ coaching ’ in. mathe- 
matics, at first assisting William John 
Steele, a fellow of Peterhouse, who had a 
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high leputation and a large oonneotion. 
Bouth was deoted fellow of Pelerhouse 
next year, and was appointed college 
lecturer in mathematics, a post which he 
retained till 1904. He was also assistant 
tutor from 1866 to 1868 and was at various 
times junior dean, junior bursar, and 
praslector of bis college. 

In 1857 he was invited to the Boyal 
Observatory, Greenwich, with a view to 
a vacant post there as a first assistant. 
He did not take the appointment, but at 
Greenwich he met Hilda, eldest daughter 
of Sir George Biddell Airy [q. v. Suppl. I], 
the astronomer-royal, whom he married on 
31 Aug. 1864. 

For more than thirty years South’s chief 
energies were spent at Cambridge in pre- 
paring private pupils for the mathematical 
tripos. On Steele’s early death he 
became the chief mathematical coach in 
the university, and the successes of his 
pupils were unprecedented. In the tr^s 
of 1856 Chaxlea Baron Clarke, his ^t 
pupd [q. V. Suppl. 11], was third wrangler. 
In 1858 two pupils, Slesser (Queens’) end 
(Sir) Charles Abercrombie Smith, were re- 
spectively first and second wrangler and 
^t and second Smith’s prizemen. In the 
following years, pupUa of his were senior 
wranglers twenty-seven times and Smith’s 
prizemen forty-one times. In the tripos 
of 1862 fifteen of his nineteen pupils were 
in the list of thirty-two wranglers, seven 
amon^ the first ten. From 1862 to 1882 
inclusive he had an unbroken succestion of 
twenly-two senior wranglers (two in 1882, 
one in January and one in June under new 
regulations), and he had four more in 1884, 
in 1886, in 1887 (when four seniors wme 
bracketed), and in 1888, when he retired. 
His senior wranglers included Lord 
Justice Stirling (1861), Lord Justice 
Homer (1863), Lord Rayleigh (1866, chan- 
cellor of Cambridge University), Lord 
Moulton (1868), John Hopkinson (1871), 
(Sir) Donal MoAhster (1877, principal of 
Glasgow University), (Sir) Joseph Larmor 
(1880, M.P. for Cambridge University) ; 
and of other wranglers may be men- 
tioned (Sir) J. J. Thomson, O.M., (Sir) C. A. 
Parsons, Lord Justice Buckley, and (Sir) 
Richard Solomon. Of the 990 wranglers 
between 1862 and 1888, 480 were Bouth’s 
pupils. On Routh’s retirement from his 
work as private coach in 1888 his old pupils 
presented Mrs. Routh with her husband’s 
portrait by (Sir) Hubert von Herkomer 
{Th& Times, 6 Nov. 1888). 

Apart from his personality, which 
inspired his pupils with implicit confidence 


in his powers, and his lucidity of exposition 
Routh owed his sucooss as a teacher to his 
perception of the relative proportions in 
which the many subjects of the tripos should 
be studied ; to his capacity for showing his 
pupils how to learn and how to use their 
knowledge, and to his practice of continually 
testing their work by causing them to 
re^duoe what they had been learning. 

Despite his absorption in leaching Routh 
kept fully abreast of current advaucos in 
mathematical knowledge and made many 
original investigations. Elected fellow of 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society in 
1854, an ori^al member of the London 
Mathematical Society in 1866, a fellow of 
the Royal Astronomical Society in 1866, and 
of the Royal Society in 1872, he contributed 
to the ‘ Proceedings ’ of these societies as 
well as to the ‘Mathematical Messenger’ 
and the ‘Quarterly Journal of Mathematics ’ 
numerous papers on varied topics in 
geometry, dynamics, physical astronomy, 
wave motion, vibrations, and harmonic 
analysis. As early as 1866 he had joined 
Lord Brougham in preparing a separate 
volume, ‘ An Anal 3 d;ical View of Newton’s 
Frincipia,’ and in 1860 ho supplied an urgent 
want by issuing a masterly elementary 
treatise on ‘ Rigid Dynamics ’ (7th enlarged 
edit. 2 vols. 1906 ; CTerman transl., Leipzig, 
1898, with pref. by Prof. Klein of Gottingen). 
Other important contributions by Routh to 
mathematical literature were a treatise on 
‘ Statics ’ (1891, 2 vols. ; levised edit. 1896 ; 
enlarged edit. 1902) and ‘D 3 mamics of a 
Particle’ (1898). These three dynamical 
treatises constitute an cnoyolopndia and 
bibliography on the subject which have no 
equal either here or abroad. In 1877 
Routh won the Adams prize with his 
'Treatise on the Stability of a Given 
State of Motion, particularly Steady 
Motion,’ which ho wrote in a Christmas 
vocation. Since the publication of 
Hamilton’s equations of motion and Sir 
William Thomson’s (Lord Kelvin) theory of 
the ‘ ignoration of co-ordinates ’ no greater 
advance has probably been made in 
d^amics than by Bouth’s theorem of the 
' Modified Lagcaneian Function,’ first mven 
in this essay. A Targe port of the work on 
ewations of motion m Thomson and Tait’s 
‘Naturol Philosophy’ was rewritten for 
the second edition in the light of Routh’s 
developments of the theme. 

Routh took littie port in academic busi- 
ness, but he served for four years (1888-92) 
on the council of the senate of Cambridge 
University, and also on the Boa^ of 
Mathematical Studies. He examined in the 
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mathematical triposes of 1860, 1861, 1888, 
1889, 1893, and 1900, berides acting as 
examiner in London University from 1859 
to 1864 and again from 1865 to 1870. To 
the last he actively opposed the changes 
in the > Cambridge mathematical tripos 
which were effected in 1907. 

In 1883 he and his friend, W. H. Besant, 
St. John’s College, were the first to take 
the new Cambridge degree of So.T)., and in 
the same year his college elected him one 
of its first honorary fellows under the new 
statutes. He was made hon. LL.D. of 
Glasgow in 1878, and hon. So.D. of Dublin 
in 1892. He was also a fellow of the 
Geological Society from 1864 and of London 
University. 

Routh died at Cambridge on 7 June 1907, 
and was buried at Cherryninton. His wife 
survived him. By her he hod five sons and 
one daughter. The eldest son, Edward 
Airy, a lieutenant in the royal artillery, 
died in 1892 from the effects of service in 
Egypt j and the youngest, Rupert John, 
in the Indian civil service, died at the 
beginning of a promising career in Septem- 
ber 1907. George Richard Randolph is on 
H.M. inspector of schools ; Arthur lionel, 
a heutenant in the royal artillery j and 
Harold Victor, professor of Latin at 
Trinity University, Toronto. 

A replica of the portrait by Sir Hubert 
von Herkomer was presented by Mrs. Routh 
to Feterhouse in 1800, and it hangs in the 
hall. 

Besides the works cited, Routh published 
‘ Solutions of Senate House Problems ’ with 
Henry William Watson [q. v. Suppl. IT] 
(1860). 

[Family information ; personal knowledge ; 
Free. Roy, Soo,, 84a; Proc. Royal Astron. 
Soc., and London Math. Soo. ; The Times, 
8 June 1907 ; Nature, 27 June 19071. 

J. D. H. D. 

ROWE, JOSHUA BROOKING (1837- 
1908), antiquary and naturalist, bom at 
Plymouth on 12 June 1837, was only son of 
Joshua Brooking Rowe of Brixton, near 
Plymouth, printer and bookseller of Ply- 
mouth, by his second wife, Harriett Caroline, 
daughter of Captain Charles Fatey, R.N. 
Samuel Rowe [q. v.], writer about Dartmoor, 
was his unde. After education at a private 
school in Plymouth the younger Joshua 
was in 1860 admitted a sofioitor, and 
practised for many years in Plymouth in 
partnership with frauds Bulted, and 
latterly with W. L. Munday, 

Through life he devoted his leisure to 
liters^ and scientific research. A paper 
on 'The Mammals, Birds, Reptiles, and 


Amphibians of Devon,’ which ho read 
before the Plymouth Institution in 1862, 
was issued separately next year. Subse- 
quently ho published much on archiso- 
logical topics, and encouraged local archceo- 
logioal study. In 1862 he helped to fonn 
the Devon Association, of which he was 
president in 1882, and joint honorary 
secretary from 1901 till death. To the 
'Transactions’ of the association he contri- 
buted over fifty papers. In 1875 he was 
elected F.S.A., of which he was a local 
secretary. He was also a fellow of the 
Linnean Society, and a member of numerous 
antiquarian societies, being a founder of the 
Devon and Cornwall Record Society. 

Prom 1882 he resided at Plympton 
St. Maurice, where he was active in local 
afiairs. He transcribed the parish registers 
for publication in the ‘ Parish Magazine.’ 
On 28 June 1908 he died at Plympton 
St. Maurice, and was buried in the ohuiob- 
yard there. 

In December 1864 he married at St. 
Andrew’s, Plymouth, Sara Poale, daughter 
of Henry Crews, of Plympton, by vmom 
he had no issue. 

A photograi)h hangs in the Exeter mbiio 
Ubrary, to which he bequeathed his library 
of about 10,000 volumes, pampUeta and 
manuBoripts, including an unpublished 
history of Plympton St. Mary. 

Rowe revised Samuel Rowe’s ‘ Perambu- 
lation of . . . Dartmoor’ (Exeter, 1896), 
and also published: 1. ‘The Cistercian 
Houses of Devon,’ Plymouth, 1878. 2. 
‘The History of Plympton Erie,’ Exeter, 
1906. 3. ‘The Eodesiostioal History of Ply- 
mouth,’ 4 parts; Plymouth, 1873-4-5-6. 
He wrote for many local periodicals, and 
was joint editor of ‘Devon Notes and 
Queries,’ some of his contributions to which 
were reprinted separately. The article on 
the ‘Mammals of Devon,’ for the Devon 
volume of the ‘ Victoria County Histories,’ 
is by him. 

[Trans, of Devonshiie Assoriation, voL 40, 
1908 ; Devon and Cornwall Notes and Queries, 
1908, V. 121 ; private information.] 

a T.-S, 

ROWLANDS, DAVID, ‘Dbwi Moh’ 
(1836-1907), Welsh soholar and poet, son 
of John and Margaret Rowlands, ‘was 
bom on 4 Moroh 1836 at Geufron, 
Rhosybol, Anglesey. Two years later, his 
fatW moved to tne farm at Ty Cristion, 
Bodedem. After a village education he 
was apprentioed at thirteen, and spent 
some thne in shops at Holyhead and 
Hatfield. But at the instance of the 
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Kev. W. Griffith, Holyhead, he became an 
independent preacher, and in 1853 entered 
Bala Congregational College. Thence he 
■went in 1856 to New CoUoge, London ; 
ho returned to Bala in 1867 for a year 
aa aaaiatant-tutor, and in 1868 became a 
member of the Congregational College at 
Brecon, graduating B.A. at London Uni- 
versity in 1860. His first pastorate was 
at Uanbrynmair (1861-6) ; he was then 
for four years (1866-70) minister of the 
English ohuroh at Welshpool, and for t'wo 
(1870-2) of the Etigliah ohuroh at Car- 
marthen. Erom 1872 to 1897 ho ■\vas one 
of the tutors of Brecon CoUoge, and from 
1897 Wd of tho institution. He died at 
Brecon on 7 Jan. 1907. 

Rowlands, ■whoso bardic name was ‘ Dewi 
Mon,’ was of versatile gifts, an able 
preacher and teacher, a skilful ■writer of 
Welsh and English verse, and a conspiououa 
figure in Welsh literary and political life. 
In Ilia later years the oritioal state of his 
health kept Wi somewhat in rotiroment. 
TTia chief works are ; 1. ‘ Caniadau Seroh ’ 
(Welsh lyrics), Bala, 1855, pubUshed when, 
he was nineteen. 2. ‘ Sermons on Historical 
Subjects, ’ London, 1870. 3. ‘ Grommadeg 
Gymroeg,’ Wrexham, 1877, a short Welsh 
grammar. 4. ‘ Gworsi mown Grammadog,’ 
I)olgeIly, 1882, a manual of lessons in 
grammar. 6. A Welsh version of tho 
‘ Alcestis ’ of Euripides, 1887, sent in for 
competition at the Aberdore eisteddfod 
of 1885 ; it divided tho prize -with 
another version and both were printed in 
one volume at the cost of the marquis 
of Bute. 6. ‘Telyn Tudno,’ Wrexham, 
1897, containing the life and works of his 
brother-in-law, tho poet Tudno (Thomas 
Tudno Jones). Rowlands worked much with 
tho composer Joseph Parry, [q. v. Suppl. U], 
and supplied English words for the opera 
‘ Blodwcn ’ and the oratorios ' Emmanuel ’ 
and ‘ Joseph ’ ; he was also literary editor of 
Fairy’s ‘ Cambrian Minstrelsio ’ (Edinburgh, 
1893). He was one of the four editors of 
tho hymns in ‘ Y Caniedydd C3muUeidfaol ’ 
(London, 1895), the hymn and tune book 
of the Welsh congregationaUsts, and in 
1902 was chairman of tho Congregational 
Union of Wales. He took a leading part 
in Breoonshdie politics and was a member 
of the committee whioh drafted the 
county scheme of intermediate eduoation. 
He married (1) in 1864, Mary Elizabeth, 
dau^ter of William Roberts of Liverpool, 
by whom he left a son, Wilfred ; (2) in 
1897, Alice, step-daughter of J. IkoUiero, 
of Brecon. 

[Who’s Who, 1907 5 ‘ Album Aberhouddu,' 


ed. T. Stephens, 1808, pp. 118-9 • T. g, 
Roberts, Diet, of Eminent Welshmen ; Brit! 
Weekly, 10 Jan. 1907 ; Goninen, March 1907 • 
Congregational Yearbook, 1908. pp. 19G-7 1 ’ 

J. E. L. 

BOWTOM, Bakoit. [,See Corby 
Montagu William Lowby (1838-1903),’ 
politioian and philanthropist.] ’ 

RUNDALL, ERANCIS HORNBLOW 
(1823-1908), inspector-general of Tnd;n„ 
irrigation, bom at Madras on 22 Deo. 1823 
was youngest son of the seven ohili-en of 
Lieut. -colonel Charles Rundall, of tho East 
India Company’s service, judge advocate- 
general of the Madras army, by Ms wife 
Henrietta Wryghte. The second of Ms 
three brothoiu. Captain John William, 
Madras engineers, died on active service in 
the second Burmese war on 12 Nov. 1852. 

Educated at Kensington grammar school 
and at the East India Company’s mili- 
tary seminary at Addisoombo (1839-41), ho 
was gazetted to tho Madras engineers on 
10 Deo. 1841, and after tho usual course at 
Chatham rcaohed India on 23 Deo. 1843. 
He was adjutant of the Madras sappers and 
minors for a few months, but in Sept. 1844 
joined the pubUo works department aa 
assistant to General Sir Arthur Thomas 
Cotton [q. V. Suppl, I] in his surveys 
for the irrigation of the Godavery 
delta. After brief duty in Tanjore, to 
acquire knowledge of the great Cauvery 
works, he assisted Cotton in the constiuo- 
tion of the Godavery works from 1846 to 
1861. Warmly attached to Ms ohief, he 
shared both bis religious fervour and Ms 
enthusiastic belief in irrigation and na^vig- 
able oanals for India. He was appointed 
distriot engineer of Yizagapatam and Ganjom 
in 1861 (when also ho was promoted captain) 
and district engineer of Rajomahendri in 
May 1865, a position whioh gave Mm ohaT|e 
of the tother Godavery works then m 
progress. 

In 1869 Rundall bcoamo superintending 
engineer of tho northern oirole and depart- 
mental seoretary to the Madras government. 
Ho was soon serving in addition as con- 
sulting engineer to me government for the 
Madras Irrigation Company’s works. In 
1861 he was gazetted lieutenont-oolonel and 
granted special leave to bo chief engineer 
to the East India Irrigation and Canal 
Company, then constructing the Orissa 
canals on plans laid down by Cotton. Though 
water was supplied from 1866, tho works 
were not suffloiently advanced to be efieo- 
tive in ■the terrible famine of the following 
year, but under Rundall they oonstituted 
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an excellent form of relief labour. Cotton’s 
sanguine estimates had to be largely ex- 
ceeded ; the cultivators vere slow to avail 
themselves of the water supply ; rates had 
to be lowered to an. unremunerative figure ; 
the company failed to raise further capital, 
and the canals were token over by the 
government in 1869. Though no financial 
success, they ore of great vmue in time of 
drought. 

Erom July 1867 RundaU was chief irriga- 
tion engineer and joint secretary to the 
Bengal government, and the Son canals, 
which had also been projected by the East 
India Irrigation and Canal Company, for 
the service of the Shahabad, Gaya, and 
Fatna districts, were commenced under his 
orders. By them more than half a million 
acres are annually watered, and they yidd 
about 4 per cent, on the capital invested. 
From April 1872 he was inspector-general 
of irrigation and deputy secretary to the 
government of India, and was thus brought 
into close touch with the progress of 
irrigation throughout the country. He 
gained a reputation for enthusiasm, 
soundness of judgment, and accuracy in 
estimates. Diiring his service, which ter- 
minated in April 1874, he had only once 
taken leave home. 

Rundall, who had been promoted colonel 
in June 1868 and major-general in March 
1869, was created a C.S.I. in Dec. 1875, 
and was made colonel commandant of the 
royal engineers in 1876. He became 
lieutenant-general at the end of 1878, and 
general in Nov. 1886, being placed on the 
unemployed supernumerary list in July 
1881. 

At the invitation of the Ehedive lemall, 
Rundall examined the delta of the Nile in 
1876-7, and submitted plans and estimates 
for irrigation. BQs proposals, which in- 
cluded the construotion of a mighty dam 
not far from the site of the present one at 
Assouan, were frastrated by the bank- 
ruptcy of the country. Bundall’s services 
were engaged by a syndicate formed in 
1883 to construct a Falesttnian canal ad- 
mitting of the passage of the largest vessels 
from &e Mediterranean to the Bed Sea, 
by way of the Jordan Valley and the Gulf 
of Akaba, but the project did not mature 
(of. his ‘ The Highway of Egypt : Is it the 
Suez Canal or any other Route between 
the Mediterranean and the Bed Sea 7 ’ 
London 1882). After retirement he lectured 
on Indian irrigation at the Chatham school 
of military engineering, and some of the 
lectures were privately printed (Chatham, 
1876). He al^ wrote the following pam- 
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phlets, ‘ Notes on Report of Ganges Canal 
Committee ’ (Cuttack. 1866) ; ‘ Memo, on 
the Madras Irrig.ation Company's Woiks 
at Kumool ’ (Dorking, xmdated) ; and a 
‘ Review of Progress of Irrigation Schemes 
in relation to Famine Aspect"!,' placed before 
a Parliamentary select committee in 1878. 

He died at Molfat, N.B., at the house of 
his son-in-law, the Rev. Francis Wingate 
Pearse, headmaster of St. Ninian’s school, 
on 30 Sept. 1903, and was buried at Moffat 
cemetery. He married on 8 Deo. 1846 
Fanny Ada, daughter of Captain W. G. 
Seton-Burn, 3rd light dragoons, and had 
three daughters and two sons, of whom 
the eldest is Colonel Frank Montagu 
Rundall, C.B., D.S.O., late 4th GurMia 
rifles. 

[Vibart's Addiscombe : its Heroes and 
Men of Note, 1804 ; Lady Hope’s Life of 
General Arthur Cotton, 1900 ; India Li^t, 
1008; Imp. Gaz. of India, 1008, article!, 
on Oiissa and Son canals ; Joum. of Royal 
Engineers, vol. viii. Deo. 1008; Tlie Times, 
1 Oct. 1008 ; information kindly supplied by 
Colonel F. M. Rundall.] F. H. B. 

RUSDEN, GEORGE WILLIAM (1810- 
1903h historian of Australia and New 
Zealand, bom at Leith Hill Place, Surrey, 
on 9 July 1819, was third son of the Rev. 
George Keylock Rusden and Anne, only 
daughter of the Rov. Thomas Townsend. 
While yet a lad he emigrated to New 
South Wales in 1834 with his father, who 
was appointed chaplam for the Maitland 
district. 

Rusden first tried his hand at pastoral 
work, but he soon turned to politics ; from 
1841 onward he wrote for the press and 
lectured. On 4 July 1849 he became under 
the New South 'Wales government agent 
for national schools at Port Phillip ; later 
he was transferred to Moreton Bay. When 
in 1851 the new colony of Viotoria was 
constituted, he was appointed (10 Oct.) chief 
clerk in the colonial secretary’s office, and 
on 11 Oct. 1852 clerk to the executive 
council. On 18 Nov. 1856, when a full parlia- 
ment of two chambers was established, 
he became clerk of parliaments. In 1853 
he joined the national board of education 
for Victoria and the council of the Mel- 
bourne University. Always deeply in- 
terested in Shakespeare, he hod much to 
do with the establishment of the Shake- 
speare scholarships at that university in 
1864. 

Having gradually formed the idea of 
writing a history of AuBtrslasia, Rusden 
visited England in 1874 with a view to 
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finding support for the enterprise, and was 
much encouraged by Anthony Trollope ; in 
the latter part of 1878 he ■visited New Zea- 
land in connection ■with the history ■which 
he was writing of that part of the empire. 
In 1882, having retired on pension, he 
again visited New 2teaiand and then came 
on to England to take up his residence and 
see to the publication of his histories, bo(^ 
of which came out in 1883. Their publi- 
cation produced an unfortunate episode: 
an action for libel was brought against 
Kusden by one Bryce, a member of the New 
Zeahvnd legislature, respecting whose action 
during the Maori wars the historian had 
used severe and unguarded criticism. 
Some of the most eminent counsel at the 
bar were engaged, and the case lasted eight 
days during March 1886. A jury cast 
Busden in 60002. damages, afterwards 
reduced by consent to about half that 
amount on a new trial at which Busden 
himself conducted his case with marked 
ability. At the second hearing Busden re- 
tracted his statements. The press was on 
the whole unfavourable to Rusden, who was 
held to be guilty of serious indiscretion. 

About 1893 Rusden returned to Mel- 
bourne to spend the rest of his life. He 
divided his time between his literary 
work and municipal afiairs ; but his health 
mdually failed, and he died at his house, 
Cotmandene, South Yarra, on 23 Dec. 1903. 
Rusden was of striking appearance and was 
a genial and interest^g companion. 

Rusden’s chief works were his ‘History 
of Australia ’ (3 vols. 1883) and ‘ History 
of New Zealand’ (3 vols. 1883); revise 
editions of both were published at Mel- 
bourne in 1805-7. These works offer a 
broad survey of the growth of two great 
colonies, but Rusden’s defect of critical 
faculty better adapts them to the use of 
the public man than of the student. 

Busden also published : 1. ‘ Moyarra, an 
'ustralian Legend,’ a poem, Maitlwd, 
"1. 2. ‘l^tional Education,’ 1863. 

Discovery, Survey, and Settlement of 
I Phillip,’ 1872. 4. ‘ OuriositioB of 
nisation.’^ 1874. 6. ‘ William Shake- 

re : his Life, Work and Teaching,’ Mel- 
rne, 1903. Among many pamphlets 
ch he issued under his own name or 
pseudonyms of ‘ Vindex ’ or ‘ Yitta- 
in ’ the most interesting are his 
aracter of Falstaff ’ (1870) and a ‘ Letter 
The Times ” on the Law of Libel ’ (18^). 

.tfelboume Argus and Ago, 24 Dec. 1003 ; 
aenjBum, 6 ^b. 1901; Mennell’s Diet. 
Australes, Biog, ; Early Victorian Blue 
ooks; his own evidence in Bryce v. Busden 


(pp. 264 soq.); Brit. Mus, Cat. ; personal 
Imowledge.] 0. A. H. 

BUSSELL, HENBY GHAMBEE- 
LAINE (1836-1907), astronomer, bom 
at West Maitland, New South Woles, on 
17 March 1836, was son of the Hon, Bourne 
BusseU. After education at the West 
Maitland grammar school and at Sydney 
University, where he graduated B.A.in 1858, 
he was appointed (1 Jan. 1869) an assistant 
at the Sydney observatory, and sueceeded 
to the position of government astronomer 
in August 1870. The first years oi his 
directorship were 'devoted to the enlarge- 
ment and re-equipment of the observatory, 
and to the establishment tliroughout the 
colony of a very large number ofmeteoro- 
logical ataiiuns, fuimshed in great part 
with instruments desired and made by him, 
and maintained by volunteer observers who 
were drawn into the work by BueseU’s 
enthusiasm. Throughout his life he de- 
voted muoh time to the discussion of the 
great mass of observations furnished by 
these volunteers. His proof that the Mver 
Darling loses very muoh more water than eon 
be Bocoimted for by discharge and evapo- 
ration led to important gain in knowledge 
of the xmderground water systems of the 
country. 

Bussoll’s first great service to astronomy 
was the organisation of the A^ustralian ob- 
servations of the transit of Venus in 1874. 
He equipped four parties, and prepared the 
account of the whole work which appeared 
in 1892. He represented Australia at the 
congress sauunoned to meet in Paris in 1887 
to consider the constraction of a photo- 
graphic chart of the sl^. He promised the 
co-operation of the Sydney observatory, 
and at once ordered the necessary objective, 
but with oharaoteristio resource decided to 
construct the mounting at his observatory. 
To Sydney the committee of the astro- 
^pmo chart entrusted the -zone of south 
declination 64“’ to 62°.- The carrying for- 
ward ol this work, very considerable for 
an observatory 
oocupied the 
directorship. He could not complete it, 
but he left it well established, and on the 
way to completion. 

Bussell took an active port in initiating 
technical education in New South Wales ; 
he was a f^ow of the University of Sydney, 
and vice-chancellor in 1891. He was four 
times president of the Boyal Society of New 
South Wales, and first president of the 
Australasian Assooiation for the Ad'vonce- 
ment cd Sdenoe. He was elected E.B.S, in 
1886, and was created O.M.G1. in 1890. 


of modest resources, fully 
later years of Bussefl^s 
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Hi3 published -vrorks include : * Climate 
of New South Wales: Descriptive, His- 
torical, and Tabular’ (Sydney, 1877); 
‘Photographs of the Milky Way and Nube- 
oulffl taken at Sydney Observatory 1890 ’ 
(fol. Sydney, 1891); ‘Description of the 
Star Camera at the Sydney Observatory’ 
(4to, Sydney, 1892) ; ‘ Observations of the 
Transit of Venus, 9 Deo. 1874; made 
at Stations in New South Wales’ (4to, 
Sydney, 1892), with many volumes of 
astronomical and meteorological observa- 
tions published from the Sydney obser- 
vatory, and a great number of papers in 
the memoirs and monthiy notices of the 
Soyal Astronomical Society, the Boyal 
Society of New South Wales, and other 
scientific societies. 

Bussell resigned the position of govern- 
ment astronomer in 190fi, and died at 
Sydney on 22 Feb. 1907. He married Emily 
Jane, daughter of Ambrose Foss of Sydney, 
in 1861 ; she survived him with one son 
and four daughters. 

[Preo. Roy. Soo., A. 80, 1908; Monthly 
Notices Boy. Astr. Soc. Ixvui. 241, 1903.] 

A. R. H. 

BUSSELL, THOMAS O’NEHiL (1828- 
1908), a founder of the Gaelic movement 
in Ireland, bom at lissanode, Moate, 00. 
Westmeath, in 1828, was son of Joseph 
Russell, a ^ntlemsn. farmer who belonged 
to the Society of Friends. After a sound 
elementary education at the national school 
he assisted in the management of bis father’s 
extensive farm. About 1860 he found em- 
ployment in Dublin in a small business firm 
of W. R. Jacob, a Quaker, which sub- 
sequently developed into one of the greatest 
concerns in Ireland. Bussell soon travelled 
for the firm, and subsequently he followed 
the same calling for other houses in Ireland, 
France, and America. 

In 1868 he was an occasional contributor 
to the newly established ‘ Xrishman,’ an 
advanced nationalist organ. There he urged 
the revival of the ancient Irish tongue. 
This became the foremost aim of his career. 
He learned Irish and soon wrote it with 
facility. His association with the ‘Irishman’ 
during the Fenian activity exposed him to 
risk of arrest. Migrating to America, he 
remained in the United States for nearly 
thirty years. There he obtained employ- 
ment as a commercial traveller, and in that 
capacity he visited every state of the 
Union. He regularly contributed to the 
‘ Chicago Cfitizen ’ and corresponded with 
the Irish press, invariably writing on the 
Irish language. He also lectured on the 
some theme. 


In 1896 he returned to Ireland with a 
moderate competence, and at once began 
to organise opinion in Dublin by means 
of essay and lecture in the interests of a 
Gaelic revival. To his efforts to arouse in 
Irishmen a sense of the value of their ancient 
language and music was largely due the 
inauguration of the Gaelic League in 1893 
and of the Feis Cooil (Irish musical 
festival) in 1807. He died on 15 June 1908 
in Synge St., Dublin, and was buried in 
Mount Jerome cemetery. Bussell was helped 
in his propaganda by hia splendid physique, 
his fiery enthusiasm, and his command of 
forcible language. 

Apart from his contributions to the press 
Bussell published two novels, descriptive 
of Irish life, of which the first, ‘Dick 
Massey’ was issued at Glasgow in 1860 
(under the pseudonym of ‘ Reginald Tier- 
Etey ’) and has run through numerous edi- 
tions. It is a homely story, not without 
serious faults of composition and construc- 
tion, bnt it hit the popular taste. Bussell’s 
other works are : 1. ‘ True Hearts’ Trials,’ a 
novel, Glasgow 1873 ; new edit. Dublin 1907. 
2. ‘ Speech of Robert Emmet translated into 
IrisV New York, 1879. 3. ‘ Beauties and 
Antiquities of Ireland,’ 1897. 4. ‘ Teanga 
Tbloramhnil na h-Eireann,’ Dublin, 1897. 
6. ‘ A Selection of Moore’s Irish Mdodies, 
translated by Archbishop MoHale,’ edited, 
with additions, Dublin, 1899. 6. 'Fior 
Chl&iisseaoh na h-Eireann, or the True 
Harp of Ireland,’ edited by Bussell, Dublin, 
1900. 7. ‘An Boiama Laigean, or the 
Leinster Tribute, put into modem Irish,’ 
Dublin, 1901. 8. ^ The Last Irish Emg,’ 
a drama in three acts, Dublin, 1004 9. 
‘ Bed Hugh,’ a drama in three acts, Dublin, 
1906. 10. ‘ Is Ireland a Dying Nation i ‘ 
Dublin, 1906. 

[latero^ Year Book, 1806; Journal of 
National Literary Society of Ireland, 1900-4, 
p. 128 ; Irish Independent, 1908 ; personal 
knowledge.] D. J. O’D. 


RUSSELL, W n.T.TAM GLARE: (1844- 
1911), novelist, bom at New York on 
24 Feb. 1844, was son of Henry Russell 
[q. V. SuppL 1], vocalist and song composer, 
by hfe ^e feabeUa daughter of (marles 
Lloyd of Bingley HaU, Birmingham. From 
his mothor, who was a relative of the poet 
William Wordsworth [q. v.], and herself a 
writer of verse, Clark Russell mainly in- 
herited his taste for literature. After edu- 
oation at private schools at Winchester and 
Boulogne^ he join^ the British merchant 
service in 1868, and served as an ap^entice 
on board the sailing vessel Duncan Dunbar, 
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He made several voyages” to India and 
Australia, and vrliile ofi the ooast of China 
in 1860 he witnessed the capture of the Taka 
forts by the combined British and French 
forces. His life on sliipboard was marked by 
privationfl which seriously undermined his 
health. Nevertheless from these early ex- 


periences Qark Bussell gathered the material 
which was to be his literary stock-in-trade. 

In 1866 he retired from the merchant 
service, and after a few months in a com- 
mercial calling he adopted a literary career. 
He began by writing a tragedy in verse, 
which was produced at the Haymorket 
Theatre in 1866, but proved a failure. 
Subsequently he took up journalism. In 
1868 he served as editor of ‘ The Leader,* 
and in 1871 ho wrote for the ‘ Kent County 
News.’ But he soon settled down to 
writing nautical tales of adventure, wliioh 
was henceforth his main occupation. Hi s 
first novel, ‘ John Holdsworth, Chief Mate ’ 
(187S), at once attracted attention, and the 
BtiU more popular ‘ Wreck of the Grosvenor ’ 
(1877 5 new edit. 1900) established liis 
r^utation as a graphic writer of sea stories. 
■Rtao these early works brought him little 
profit owing to the sale of tne copyright 
to the publishers, they served as useful 
advertisement. For thirty years a con- 
stant stream of more or less successful 
novels flowed from his fertile pen j in aU he 
produced fifty-seven volumes. 

Meanwhile Clark Bussell continued to 
contribute articles on sea topics to the 
leading journals. In 1880 he received 
an invitation from Joseph Cuwen [q. v. 
Suppl. I] to join the staff of the ‘ New- 
castle Cfinonicle,’ and later for a brief period 
he was editor of ' Mayfair.’ In 1882 he 
accepted the offer of a post on the ‘ Daily 
Telegraph,’ and for seven years he was a 
regular contributor to that paper under the 
pseudonym of ‘ A Seafarer.*^ The tragedies 
and comedies of the sea were his principal 
theme, and his masterly account of the 
wreck of the Indian Chief on the Long Sand 
(5 Jan. 1881) enhanced his growing reputa- 
tion as a descriptive writer. Many of his 
fugitive articles in the ‘ Daily Telegraph ’ 
were reprinted in volume form under audh 
titles as ‘ My Watch Below ’ (1882) and 
‘ Bound the Galley Fire ’ (1883). 

A zealous champion in the press of the 
grievances of the merchant seamen, Clark 
Bussell urged that the hardships of thmr 
life were practically unchanged since the 
repeal of the Navigation Acts in 1854, and 
that despite the Merchant Shipping Act 
of _1876 [see Plimsoll, SimjEi,, Suppl. I] 
ships were still sent to sea undermanned 


and overladen. In response to this agita- 
tion further acts of parliament to prevent 
unseaworlhy vessels putting to sea were 
passed in 1880, 1883, 1889, and 1892. In 
1886 Clark Bussell protested against tbs 
seamen and fimmen not being represented 
on the shipping commission, whioh was 
appointed by Mr. Chamberlain {Cmiem- 
porary Review, March 1886). In 1896 the 
Duke of York (afterwards King George V) 
expressed his opinion that the great im- 
provement in the conditions of the merchant 
sorvioB was due in no small degree to dark 
Bussell’s writings (of. preface to 
Russell’s Wliat Cheer / 3rd edit. 1910). 

Latterly sevoro atlaelts of rheumatoid 
arthritis considerably reduced his literaiy 
aotivity, and oompciled Iiim to retire first 
to Bamsgate and aubsequontly to Deal. 
His last years were spent at Bath. Al- 
thou^i crippled by disease, he continued 
worldng up to the last. He died at Bath 
on 8 Nov. 1911. He married in 1868 
Alexandrina, daughter of D. J. Henry of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers, younger brother 
of Sir Thomas Henry [q. v.], poBoe magis- 
trate. She survived liim with one son, Sir. 
Herbert Russell, writer on naval suhjeots, 
and three daughters. 

Sir Edwin Arnold [q. v. Suppl. H] wrote 
of Clark Bussell as ‘ the prose Homer of 
the great ocean,’ while Algernon Charles 
Swinburne [q. v. Suppl. IIj, with oharao- 
teristio exaggeration, called him ‘the greatest 
master of the sea, living or dead.’ dark 
BusseU’s novels rendered the same benefit to 
the merchant sorvioo that those of Captain 
Marryat [q. v.) did to tho royal navy. They 
stimulated public interest in the conditions 
under whioh sailors lived, and thereby 
paved the way for the reform of many 
abuses. His descriptions of storms at sea 
and atmospherio effeots were brilliant pieces 
of word painting, but lus choraoterisation 
was often indifferent, and his plots were opt 
to become monotonous. 

_ In addition to the works alreody men- 
tioned the following are a few of his beat- 
known novels: 1. ‘The Frozen Pirate,’ 
1877. 2. ‘ A Sailor’s Sweetheart,’ 1880 ; 
4th edit. 1881. 3. ‘An Ocean Tragedy,’ 
1881. 4. ‘ The Death Ship,’ 1888 ; new 
edit. 1901. 6. ‘ List, ye Landsmen,’ 1894 ; 
2nd edit. 1899. 6. ‘ Overdue,’ 1903. He 
also published popular lives of ‘ Dampier ’ 
(‘Men of Action’ series, 1889), ‘Nelson’ 
(' Heroes of the Nations ’ series, 1890 ; new 
j edit. 1906), and ‘ Collingwood ’ (1891), whioh 
WM illustrated by Frank Brangwyn, A.E.A. 
His poems and naval ballads were ooUeoted 
into a volume entiHed ‘ The Turnpike Sailor, 
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or Rhymes on the Boad’ (1907), of whioh ' 
a third edition appeared in 1011 under the 
title of ‘ The Bather of the Sea.’ 

[The Times and Daily Telegraph, 9 Nov. 
1911 ; Athenmum, 11 Nov. 1011 ; Harper’s 
Mag., June 1888 ; Idler, Aug. 1802 ; A 
National Asset, by Capt. W, J. Ward, prefixed 
to Clark Bussell’s Father of the Sea (portrait), 
1911; private information.] G. S. W. 

BUSSELL, Sro WILLIAM HOWARD 
(1820-1907), war-correspondent, was born 
at Lily Vale, in the parish of TaUa^t, 
county Dublin, on 28 March 1820. His 
father, John RusseU, came of a family 
wliioh had been long settled in county 
Limerick, and was agent in Dublin for a 
Sheffield firm. His mother was Mary, 
daughter of John Kelly, a grazier, who 
owned a small property at lily Vale. 
Near by the house in which Russell was 
born some ruins, known as Castle Kelly, 
suggested a family prosperity, which was 
already only a legend at the time of Russell’s 
birth. John RusseU was a protestant, and 
Mary KeUy a Roman catholic. In the 
early years of RusseU’a life miMortune broke 
up the business of his father, who migrated 
to Liverpool, where he tried more than one 
occupation. Yormg William RusseU was 
brought up first by his grandfather KeUy, 
and then in Dublin by his mandfather 
William RusseU. John BusseU’s wife and 
yonnger son, John Howard RusseU, both 
died in Liverpool. WiUlam Howard RussoU, 
after starting life as a Roman oathoUo, 
was converted to the protestant faith hy 
bis grandfather in Dublin. He was 
educated at Dr. E. J. Qeoghegan’s school 
in Hume Street, Dublin (1832-1837), and 
entered Trinity CoUege, Dublin, in 1838. 
He left Trinity CtoUege in 1841 without a 
degree, yet he acquired a good knowledge 
of the classics and a real Hkmg for them, 
which did not desert him throng life. His 
tutor frequently spoke of the possibiUty of 
his taking a fellowship. 

In 1841 he was invited to help in report- 
ing the Irish general election for ‘ The Times.’ 
He was ignorant of joumaUsm, except for 
some sUght work on tho Dublin ‘ Evening 
Mai].’ At Longford, being anxious to pick 
up information from both sides as to some 
events he had missed, he was led hy his 
mother wit straight to the hospital. There 
ho found aU the information he desired, 
and more. At the end of the elections 
he went to London to read for the bar, and 
was for two terms jnnior mathematical 
master at Kensington grammar sohool. 
J. T. Delane, the editor of ‘The Times,’ 
next asked biin to report the episodes of 

voL. nsne.— SUP. n. 


the repeal agitation in Ireland in 1843, 
Russell attended many of tho ‘monster 
mpetings ’ and had some amusing encounters 
with O’Connell, who more than once good- 
hiMomredly denounced the ‘ Times’ Server.* 
His vivacious work was so much appreciated 
by Delane that he became attached to 
‘The Times ' regularly as a reporter. Ha 
reported O’ConneU’s trial and the ‘rail- 
way mania,’ and was engaged fairly fre- 
quently in the Press gallery of the House 
of Commons. In 1845 he joined the staff 
of the ‘ Morning Chronicle.’ tho autnnm 
of 1848 he rejoined ‘ The Times.’ In June 
1850 ho was coUed to the bar at the laddie 
Temple, but he never applied himself 
seriously enough to the work to succeed, 
though it was some years before he ceased 
to take an occasional brief. In 1850 he 
accompanied the Schleswig-Holstein forces 
in their campaign against the Danes and 
was present at the decisive battle of Idstedt. 

The great opportunity of his life came 
in 1854, when the Crimean war broke out. 
With this war his name will always bo con- 
nected. He landed at Gallipoli on 6 April 
1854, and within a few days predicted 
tho sufferings of the Crimea, as he found 
the management of the commissariat and 
medical departments infamous. His letters 
from here and from Varna were resented by 
the headquarters’ staff, and when the army 
reached tire Crimea be was an outcast, not 
authorised to draw rations, and knowing 
that his ine^ar and indeed unprecedented 
position he challenged at any moment 

and that he might be removed from the 
theatre of war. He had lost most of his 
clothes, and by a freak of irony wore a 
commissadat cap. If he had not had great 

g ersonal charm, which mode friends for 
im rapidly, he could scarcely have con- 
trived to do his work in the early days of 
the campaign, when he was dependent for 
food and shelter on the liberality of chance 
acquaintances. His letters to ‘ The Times ’ 
from the Crimea were narratives of re- 
markable ease, never disdaining any 
subject as too small, yet always mevant 
and appropriate. In writing of the battle 
of Bmolava (25 Oot. IsS,) he applied 
to the English infantry the phrase ‘the 
thin red Ime ’ which has sinoe passed 
into the language. But the letters whioh 
moved Englishmen to an intensity of 
indignation, not before or sinoe produced 
by such a means, were those desonbin^ the 
sufferings of the British army in the wmter 
of 1854rn6. It was these which inade the 
puhlio aware of the true condition of the 
army, which largely implied the heroic 

n 
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work of Florence Nightingale [q. v, Suppl. HI 
and others, and which caused a stream of 
‘ oomforts * to be despatched from home 
to the stricken troops. Russell’s letters 
to ‘ The Times ’ were no doubt also the chief 
cause of the fall of the Aberdeen ministry 
(29 Jan. 1866). The question whether he 
was unjust to Lord Raglan, the oommander- 
in-ebief in the Crimea, may remain a matter 
of opinion. The blame for the sufferings of 
the troops of course belonged much more to 
the government which had made war with- ' 
out preparing for it than to Lord Raglan. 
RnsseU always denied, however, that he 
had attaoked Lord Raglan, who was the 
first general to conduct a war under the 
eyes cf newspaper correspondents. As to 
Russell’s service to the army on the whole 
there are not now two opinions. Lord 
Raglan complained that his published 
letters, especially during the siege of Sevas- 
topol, revealed much that was of advantage 
to the enemy. But in Sir Evelyn Wood’s 
words Russell ‘saved the remnant’ of 
the army (ElKOiJLEm’s Oiimea, 6 th edit. 
208-11, 226-7). On his return home he 
was created an honorary LL.L. of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

Russell’s next experience of %hting 
was in India, where he accompanied Sir 
Colin Campbell (Lord Gyde) in tho 00 m- 
paign of 1868 against the mutineers. Colin 
Campbell put all the information of head- 
quarters at his disposal. Delane attributed 
the cessation of indiscriminate executions 
to Russell’s first letter from Cawnpore. 

In 1860 Russell founded the ‘ Army and 
Navy Gazette,’ which he edited, and in 
which he owned the chief interest, to the 
end of his life. In spite of this ocenpation 
he was BtUl able to work on important 
occasionB for ‘ The Times.’ InMarob 1861 
he soiled for the United States to inquire 
into the dispute between North and South 
which onlminated in the civil war. ' The 
Times ’ supported the Southern cause, but 
Russell hod not been long in the country 
before be discovered that his sympathies 
were strongjly with the North. A visit to 
the South made him dislike the ‘ x>eouliar 
institution ' of slavery so intensely that he 
was unable to tolerate even the most 
indirect excuses for it. After ius return to 
the North he watched the disorderly recoil 
of the federal troops at the first battle 
of Bull Run (21 July 1861). He wrote a 
faithful description of what he saw, and 
when his narrative was published in the 
United States such a storm of anger broke 
about bis head that he doubted whether 
his life was safe. He was now as un- 


popular in the north as in the south, and 
it was no doubt diffioult for him to pursue 
Ms work usefully. He returned to England 
without warning in April 1802, much to 
the displeasure of Delane. He received a 
pension of 3001. a year from ‘ The Times ’ 
m 1863, but he remained an occasional 
contributor to the paper till his death. 

In 1866 he was present at the last 
of ‘ the seven weeks’ war * between Angf^n , 
and Prassia, He saw the battle of Eonig. 
matz (3 July)) and was impressed by tne 
deadly effectiveness of the ‘needle-gun,’ 
the adoption of which he recommended 
with muoh earnestness. He took the field 
again in 1870; when he acoompanied the 
army of the Crown Prince of Prussia 
(afterwards tho Emperor EVederiok IH) in 
the Eranco-Gcrman war. He was treated 
with such consideration that Matthew 
Arnold satirically imagined him in ‘ Friend- 
ship’s Garland ’ os being hoisted into the 
saddle by the old King of Prussia, while 
Bismarck was at the horse’s head and the 
Crown Prince held the stirrup. In this 
war Russell became oonsoious that all the 
oonditionB of bis work bod been changed by 
the telegraph since Crimean days. Speed 
in transmission now earned more praise 
than skilful writing or acute judgments 
He was frequently beaten in the competition 
by Archibald Forbes fq- t. Suppl. I] and 
other oorrospondents. RusseU’s last cam- 
paign was with Sir Garnet (afterwards Lord) 
Wolseley, for the ‘ Daily Telegraph,’ during 
the Zulu war in South Africa in 1879. 

Meanwhile Russell unsuccessfully con- 
tested Chelsea in the oonservalave interest 
iu 1869. He was one of the oompauiona 
of King Edward Vll when Prince of Woles 
in journeys through the Near East in 1869 
and through India in 1876-6. Of both 
tours Russell published fuU narratives. 
With King Edward he remained on terms 
of intimacy till his death. He revisited 
Canada and tho United Stales in 1881, 
was in Egypt throng the rebellion of Arabi 
Pasha and the beginnings of the British 
oooupaiion in 1882, and in 1889 travelled 
in South America. 

Russell may be said to have invented 
the office of the modem speoial correspon- 
dent. He was distin^shed throughout his 
career by great moral courage, but he was 
often reckless in his statements. He wrote 
at white heat, when his indignation or pity 
was moved. When he felt it his duty to 
speak out no thoughts of his own comfort 
or of friendship restrained him. His per- 
sonal qualities ooiried him through many 
difficultieB of Ms own making. He was 
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matchless ‘ good company ’ and a renowned 
stoiy-teller. Hia literary friends included 
Douglas Jerrold, Dickens, Thackeray, and 
Shirley Brooks. Thackeray used to say 
that be would pay a guinea any day to have 
Bussell dining at his table at the Garrick 
Club. 

Bussell was knighted in 1S95, and was 
created C.V.O. in 1902. He received orders 
from France, Prussia, Austria, Turkey, 
Greece, and Portugal. He died on 10 Feb. 
1907 at 202 CromweD Eoad, Kensmgton, 
W., and was buried at Brompton cemetery. 

He was married twice, drat on 10 Sept. 
1846 to Mary Burrowes, a great-niece of 
Peter Burrowes [q. v.] the Irish judge. By 
this marriage he had two daughters and two 
sons. Mrs. Bussell died on 24 Jan. 1867. 
Bussell married his second wife, the Countess 
Antoinctta Malvezz, on 18 Feb. 1884. 
There were no children of this marriage. 
His widow, who survived him, received a 
civil list pension of 802. in 1912. 

Bussell published the following works, 
which are mostly a reprint or recasting of 
his joumaliatio work : 1. ‘ The War from the 
Lan^ng at Gallipoli to the Death of Lord 
Baglan,’ 2 vols, 1865 and 1856. 2. ‘ The 

British Expedition to the Crimea,’ 1858 ; 
new edit. 1877. 3. ‘Bifle Clubs and 

Volunteer Coqps,’ 1869. 4. ‘ My Diary in 
India in the years 1868-9,’ 2 vols. 1860 ; 
new edit. 1906. 6. ‘The Battle of Bull 
Bun,’ New York, 1861. 6. ‘A Memorial 
of the Marriage of Albert Edward Prince 
of Wales and Alexandra Princess of 
Denmark.’ 1863. 7. ‘ My Diary North and 
South; Canada, its Defences, Conditions, 
and Besouices,’ 3 vols. 1863-6. 8. ‘ General 
Todleben’s History of the Defence of 
Sebastopol: a Beview,’ 1886. 9. ‘The 
Atlantic Tele^ph,’ 1860. 10. ' The Ad- 
ventures of Dr. Brady,’ 3 vols. 1868. 
11. ‘ My Diary in the East, during the Tour 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales,’ 1869 
(2 editions). 12. ‘My Diary during the 
Last Great War,’ 1874. 13. ‘The Rince 
of Wales’s Tour; with some Account of 
Visits to the Courts of Greece, Eg^t, 
Spain, and Portugal,’ illustrations by S. P. 
Hall, 1877. 14. ‘The Crimea 1864-6’; 
comments on Mr. Einglate’s 'Apologies for 
the Winter Troubles,’ 1881. 16. ‘ Hesper- 
othen. Notes from the West, being a 
Beoord of a Bamble in the United States 
and Canada,’ 2 vols. 1882. 16. ‘ A Visit 
to Chile and the Nitrate Fields of Torapaoa,’ 
1890. 17. ‘ The Great War with Bussia : 
the Invasion of the Crimea: A Personal 
Betrospeot ’ ; reprinted horn the ‘ Army 
and Navy Gazette,’ 1896, 


On 9 Feb. 1909 a memorial bust of 
Bussell by Mr. Bertram Mackennal was 
unveiled in the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. A cartoon port: ait by ‘ Ape ’ ap- 
peared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1875. 

[Bussell’s published works; his private 
diaries and conespondence ; reminiscences 
of friends ; The Life of Sir William EowaM 
Bussell, by the present writer (London, 2 vols. 
1911) ; Herbert Paul’s History of Modem 
England, i. 370-1 ; S. M. Miira’s Life of Sir 
John Hall, 1911.] J. B. A-s. 

BUSSELL, WILLIAM JAMES (1830- 
1000), chemist, bom at Gloucester on 20 May 
1830, was son of Thomas Pougher Bussell 
(1775-1861), a banker at Gloucester, and 
was grandson of Priestley’s friend, William 
Bussell (1740-1818) [q.v.]. His mother was 
Mary (1700-1877), fourth daughter of Col. 
James Skey. Educated at private schools 
at Bristol and Birmingham, he entered 
University College, London, in 1847, study- 
ing chemistry under Thomas Graham [q.v.] 
and Alexander Williamson [q. v. Suppl. IT]. 
For two years a demonstrator at Owens 
College, Manchester, tinder Frankland 
( 1861-8) , he proceeded thence to Heidelberg 
University, becoming a pupil of Bunsen 
and graduating Ph-D. in 1856 In 1867 
he became assistant to Prof. Williamson 
and carried out researches on the analysis 
of gases, the results of which were com- 
municate to the Chemical Society. For 
Henry Watts’s ‘ Dictionary of Chemisti^ ’ 
he wrote the article on ' Gas Analysis ’ 
(1868). Other investigations comprised the 
determination of the atomic weights of 
cobalt and nickel ; memoirs on absorption 
spectra; and papers on the action of 
wood and other substances on a photo- 
graphio plate in darkness [see Philosophical 
Transactions, Royal Society, vol. 197, B. 
1906). From 1868 to 1870 he was lecturer 
in chemistry at the medical school, St. 
Many’s Hospital, London, and subsequently 
(1870-97) held a similar post at St. 
Bartholomew’s. He was (1860-70) pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy at Bedford 
College, London, and in later life was 
chairman of the council. 

Following a long period of honorary 
service at the Chemical Society, Buss^ 
became president, 1889—91. Elects F JI.S. 
on 6 June 1872, he was Bokeriaa lecturer 
in 1898. One of the foundera of the 
Institute of Chemistry, he was prerident 
1894-7. He died at Bingwood on 
12 Nov. 1909. Bussell married in 1862 
Fanny, daughter of Abraham Foilett Osier 
[q. V. Sup^ 113 , by whom he had issue 
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one son and one daughter j the latter 
married Dr. Alexander Soott, B.R.S. 

[Boy. Soo. Pioo. Ixxxiv. A i Ohem. Soo. 
Jubiloo vol. 1891, and Trans, presidential 
addresses ; St. Bart.’s Hosp. Reports (with 
portrait), vol. xlv. ; Nature, 23 Nov. 1909 
(by Prof. G. Carey Poster) ; The Times, 13 Nov. 
1909; S. H. Joyes’s Buseells of Birmingham, 
1911, p. 208 (^ith photograph).] T. E. J. 

RUTHERFORD, WILLIAM OUNION I 
(1863-1907), olassio^ soholar, was bom at j 
Glasgow on 17 July 1853, the second son of 
Robert Rutherford, minister of the Unit^ ! 
Presbyteritm ohurdi at Mountain Cross, in 
Feeblcsabire, and his wife Agnes, daughter 
of William Gunion, a Glasgow merchant. 
A younger brother, John Gunion Ruther- 1 
ford, O.M.Q. (5. 1867), has had a diatin- ' 
guislied career in Canada as a veterinary j 
surgeon in the service of the Dominion. 

After receiving Latin lessons from a 
dominie William was sent to Glasgow High 
School, and thence to St. Andrews Uni- 
versity, where Lewis Campbell [q. v. Suppl. i 
II] was Greek professor. In April 1873 
he went to Oxford as an exhibitioner of 
Bahiol, and in 1874 was in the flrat class in 
classical moderations, but he chose natural 
science for his final school (in which he 
took a second class), reading at the same 
time much Greek on his own account. He 
graduated in Deo. 1876, and at once became 
a classical master at St. Paul’s school. 

In 1878 he pubUshed a ‘First Greek 
Grammar,’ which soon come into wide use. 
It owed something to Cobet’s study of 
Attic forms, but much also to original re- 
search. In deference to convention some 
rourious forms were retained, but these 
^appeared from later editions. Working 
on we same lines, Rutherford produced in 
1881 ‘The Now Phr^ohus,’ the greatest 
contribution of English scholarship to the 
study of Attic usage in vocabulary and 
inflexions. This was followed in 1883 by 
an edition of ‘Babrius’ with critical dis- 
sertations and notes. 

Rutherford’s reputation as a scholar was 
now established, and in the some year he 
was elected fellow and tutor of Umversity 
College, Oxford. Before he went into 
residence the headmastership of West- 
minster fell vacant, and at the instigation of 
Benjamin Jowett [q. v. Suppl. 1] Rutherford 
became a candidate. He was elected and 
entered on office in September 1883. 

Coming to the school as a reformer, 
Rutb^iord met with opposition from the 
sentiment of some Old Westminsters. 
Especial objection was taken to his abolition 


of * water,’ that is to say, rowing on the 
Thames. Though in tliis matter his jude- 
ment was at one with the Westmuistir 
staff, ho took no shelter boliind that fact 
Nor did he waver in any of his more vital 
improvements, and the opposition gradu- 
ally died away. In sohool he was a strong 
disciplinarian, a oharaoter which did n^ 
prevent him from becoming in the end 
extremely popular -with the boys. He was 
a great teaoher, always treating words as 
the vehiole of thought, using them with 
reverent precision, and in translation 
showing ‘ a horror of looseness, poverty 
of vocabulary, and English idiom all 
stnocoed over with a base convention’ 
(J. S. PniLUMonn). Though he was not 
much given to the practice of verse corn- 
position, his prologues to the Westminster 
plays were marked by Torentian ease and 
grace. In 1884 St. Andrews gave him the 
honorary degree of LL.D. He had taken 
orders on going to Westminster, and in 1901 
published under the title of ‘ The Key of 
Knowledge ’ some of his sermons preached 
at the school sorvices in Westminster Abbey, 

In 1889, in an edition of the fourth hook 
of Thuoydidcs, Rutherford exemplified a 
theory that the current texts of Greek 
authors are disfigured by asoripts imported 
from the margins. Some of his corrections 
have been accepted, but not all are neces- 
sary. Afterwards his view of the time at 
whioh the interpolations took place was 
modified in face of the evidence of the 
Egyptian papyri. His first ■ reoension of 
[ the newly discovered ‘ Mimiambi ’ of Heron- 
das (1892) was a somewhat liasty pieoe of 
work which did not add to his reputation. 
In oonnoxion with his work on Attic he 
had studied the soholia to Aristophanes, 
and he now visited Italy to oxanune the 
Ravenna manuscript, m 1806 he pub- 
lished a revised text of tho soholia with a 
translation and notes, promising a third 
voliune to deal with the oonclusions which 
he had drawn. His health havinn begun to 
fail, early in 1899 he went with ms vme on 
a voyage to New Zealand. The benefit 
was not lasting, and in July 1901 he ^ave 
^ his headmastership and retired to Little 
Hallands, near Biehopstone, whioh had 
been for some years his oountry house. 

The third volume on the Aristophonio 
scholia came out in 1906 under the title of 
' A Chapter in the History of Annotation.’ 
It supplied no formal proof of the theorj; of 
asoripts, hut threw light on it by tioo^ 
the lustory of (Ireek studies from the earliest 
oommentators to the fall of Constantinople, 
and was a vigorous protest against tiie 
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Butherford was profoundly dissatisfied 
with the revised version of the New 
Testament. His sense of Hellenistie Greek 
told that the author of the Pauline 
epistles thought in one language and 
wrote in another. In 1900 he brought 
out a new translation of the Epistle to 
the Romans. He began a new translation 
of the Epistles to the Thessalonians and 
to the Corinthians. He completed the 
work as far as 2 Cor. viii. 24, when on 
19 July 1907 ha died somewhat suddenly 
at Little H^ands. He was buried in 
Bishopstone ohurohyard. His last work 
was published posthumously with a bio- 
graphical sketch by his Mend Spenser 
Wifenson. 

Rutherford, though an admirer of Cohot 
and Blass, had too independent a genius 
to be any man’s disciple. His fame as a 
scholar rests chiefly on his studies of Attic, 
of Arist^hanes, and of New Testament 
Greek. His translations of St. Paul have 
to contend against some theological pre- 
judice, but he was more learned and acute 
than any of his critics. 

Rutherford married, on 3 Jan. 1884, 
Constance Gordon, daughter of John 
^omson Renton, of Bradston Brooke, 
Surrey. His wife with three daughters 
survives him. 

A crayon portrait by J. Seymour Lucas, 
B.A., is in Ashburnham House, Westminster 
School. A xwrtroit in oUa by the same 
artist, for which Old Westminsters sub- 
scribed in 1901, is with Mrs. Butherford for 
her life and v^l ultimately come to the 
school. The cartoon by ‘ Spy ’ in ‘ Vanity 
Fair,’ 3 March 1 898, is a remarkable likeness. 

[Personal knou lodge ; Spenser Wilkuison’s 
biog. sketch, noticed supra.] J. S. 

RUTLAND, seventh Duke or. [See 
Maitnebs, Lobd Johe James Bobebt 
(1818-1906), politician.] 

RYE, MARIA SUSAN (1829-1903), 
social reformer, horn at 2 Lower James 
Street, Golden Square, London, on 31 March 
1829, was eldest of the nine children of 
Edward Rye, solicitor and bibUophfie of 
Golden Square, London, by his wife Maria 
Tuppen of Brighton. lidward Bye of 
Baconsthorpe, Norfolk, was her grand- 
father. Of her brothers, Edward Caldwell 
Bye [q. v.] was an accomphshed entomo- 
logist, and Walter, solicitor, antiquary, 
and athlete, has published many works on 
Norfolk history and topography and was 
mayor of Norwich in 1908-9. 


Miss Rye received her education at home 
and read for herself in the large library of 
her father. Coming imder the mfluence of 
Charles Kingsley’s father, then vicar of 
St. Luke’s, Chelsea, sbo devoted herself at 
the age of sixteen to parochial work in 
Chelsea. She was early impressed by the 
disabilities of her sox, and by their lack 
of oppoitanity of employment outside the 
teaohiug profession. In succession to Maiy 
Hewitt [q. v.], she soon became secretary 
of the association for promoting the married 
women’s property bill, which was brought 
forward by Sir Thomas Erskine Perry [q. v.] 
in 1866 but was not fully passed tin 1882. 
She joined the Wemen’sEmpbymentSooiety 
on its foundation, but, disapproving of the 
women’s franchise movement winch the 
leading members supported, soon left it. 
In 1860 she undertook a private law- 
stationer’s business at 12 Portugal Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn, in order to give employment 
to middle class girls. At the same time .she 
helped to esrablish the Victoria printing 
press in associaiiou with her business in 
1860 (under the charge of bliss Emily 
FaitUuU), and the registry office ana 
telegraph school in Great Coram St., with 
Mias Isa Craig [q. v. Suppl. II] as secretary. 
The telegraph school anticipated the em- 
ployment of girls as telegraph clerks. 

Miss Bye’s law-stationer’s business 
prospered, but the applications for employ- 
ment were far in excess of the demands of 
the oonoem. With Miss Jane Lewin, Miss 
Rye consequently raised a fund for assisting 
middle class girls to emigrate, and to the 
question of emigration she devoted the rest 
of her Me. She founded in 1861 the 
Female Middle Class Emigration Society 
(absorbed since 1884 in the United British 
Women’s Emigration Association ; cf. her 
Emigration of Educated Women, 1861). 
Between 1860 and 1868 she was instru- 
mental in sending girls of the middle class 
and domestic servants to Australia, New 
Zealand, and Canada, and she visited these 
colonies to form committees for the pro- 
tection of the emigrants. 

From 1868, when she handed over her 
law business to bliss Lewin, Miss Rye 
devoted herself exclusively to the emigra.- 
tion of pauper cliildren, or, in a phrase which 
she herself coined, ‘ gutter children.’ After 
visiting in New York the Little Wm- 
derers’ Home for the training of derelict 
cliildren for emigrant life which Mr, Van 
bicter, a baptist minister from Ohio, had 
founded, she resolved to give the system 
a trial in London. Encouraged by the 
earl of Shaftesbury and ‘The limes* 
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newspaper and with the financial support of 
William Eathbone, M.P. [q. v. Suppl, H], 
she purohased in 1869 Avenue House, High 
Street, Peokham, and with her two jrounger 
sisters, in spite of public opposition and 
prejudice, took there from tno streets or 
the workhouses waifs and strays from the 
ages of throe to sixteen. Pifty girls from 
Eirkdale industrial school, Liverpool, were 
soon put under her cares they were trained 
in domestic economy and went through 
courses of general and religious instruction. 
At Niagara, Canada, Miss Eye also acquired 
a t nu'ldin g which she called ‘ Our Western 
Home.’ It was opened on 1 Deo. 1869. To 
this house Miss Eye drafted the children 
from Peokham, and after further training j 
they were distributed in Canada as domestic 
servants among respectable families. The 
first party left England in October 1869. 
Poor law children were subsequently 
received at Peckliom from St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, Wolverhampton, Eristol, 
Reading, aim other towns. By 1891 Miss 
Eye had found homes in Canada for some 
fi.ve hundred oliildreru She personally ac- 
companied each batch of emigrants, and 
constantly visited the children already 
settled there. The work was continued with 
great success for over a quarter of a century, 
and did much to diminiw the vicious habits 
and the stigma of pauperism. Lord Shaftes- 
bury remomed a consistent supporter, and 
in 1884 the duke of Argyll, then governor- 
general of Canada, warmly commended the 
results of Miss Eye’s pioneer^stem, w'liich 
Dr. Samardo [q. v. Suppl. II] and others 
subsequently adopted and ext^ded. 

In 1895, owing to the continuous strain, 
kliss Eye transferred the two institutions 
in Pec&am and Niagara with tlieir funds 
to the Church of England Waifs and Strays 
Society. That society, wMoh was founded 
in 1891, stiU oarrics on her work. In her 
farewell report of 1895 she stated that 
4000 English and Scottish children then in 
Canada had been sent out from her home 
in England. She retired with her sister 
Elizabeth to ‘ Baconsthorpe,’ Hemel Hemp- 
stead, where she spent the remainder of 
her life. There she died, after four years’ 
suffering, of intestinal cancer on 12 Nov. 
1903, and was buried in the ohnrohyard. 
Of powerful physique and resolute character. 
Miss Eye cherished strong religious convic- 
tions, and her dislike of Eoman Catholicism 
often led her into controversy. She received 
a civil list pension of 702. in 1871, 

[The Times, 17 Nov. 1903 j 1802, passim; 
Guardian, 2S Nov. 1903 ; Yorltshire Post, 
18 Nov. 1003 ; Christian World, 19 Nov. 


1903; Norfolk Chrouiole, 14 Nov. 1903 . 
Out Waifs and Strays, Jan. 1004 (portrait)’ 
March and April 1910; Good Words, 1871 
xii. 673-7 (art. by William Gilbert); Ulual 
tratod London News, 26 Aug. 1877; Eng. 
lishwoman’s Journal, 1858-63, passim; 1. 
Hoddor, Life of Seventh Eail of Shaftesbury' 
popular edit. 1892, p. 711 ; private informs’ 
tion.] W. B. 0. 

RYE, WILLIAM BRENCHLEY (1818- 
1901), keeper of printed books in the 
British Museum, born at Rochester on 
26 Jan. 1818, was the younger son of 
Arthur Rye, a medical practitioner in that 
city. He was educated at the Rochester 
and Chatham dossioal and Mathematical 
Sohool, but the death of his father in 1832 
left him with slender means, and in 1834 he 
came to London and entered the office of 
a solicitor, where he met John Winter Jones 
[q. V.]. afterwards principal librarian of the 
British Mussum, who in 1838, soon after 
his own appoinljnent, obtained for him a 
subordinato post in tbe library there. His 
diligenoe and eifioienoy gained for him the 
good opinion of Sir Anthony Panizzi, 
then keeper, who in 1839 secured his 
appointment as a supernumerary assis- 
taut, and in 1844 be was placed on Ihe 
permanent staS. On the bequest to the 
nation in 1846 of the splendid library 
of Thomas Gronvillo, Rye was entrusted 
with its removal to the British Museum 
and afterwards with its arrangement there. 
At a later date he selected and arranged 
the library of reference hi the new reading- 
room opened in 1867, and he devised the 
plan showing the placmg of the books 
which is still in use. He became an 
assistant • keeper in the department of 
printed books in 1857, and succeeded 
Thomas Watts in tho kcepersbip in 1809, 
but failiug health and eyesight ooweUed 
him to retire in July 1876. The Weigel 
sole of block-books and incunabula in 
1872, at which some important purobases 
were made, was the chief event of bis brief 
term of office. 

Rye’s tastes were antiquarian rather 
than literary, and he possessed a great store 
of information rdating to old English 
literature and to medimval arohiteotore 
! and anliquities. He also practised etobing. 

! He edited for the Hakluyt Society m 1851, 
with an introduction and notes, Riohard 
HaDdujd’s translation of Fernando de Soto's 
Portuguese narrative of the ‘ Disoove^ and 
Conquest of Terra Florida,’ but his principal 
work was ‘ England as seen by Foreign^ in 
the Days of EUzabeth and James the First ’ 
(1865), a oolleotion of the narratives of 
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foreign visitors, -with a valuable intro- blind, died at West Norwood, from an 
dnction, and etchings by himself. He j attack of bronchitis, on 21 Deo. 1901, and 
contributed to the early volumes of * Notes was buried in Highgate cemetery. He 
and Queries,’ and papers on ‘ A Memorial ^ married twice ; secondly, on 13 Dec. 1806, 
of the Priory of St. Andrew at Eochester ’ | Frances WUhelmlna, youngest daughter of 
and ‘ Visits to Eochester and Chatham , William Barker of Camberwell, by whom he 
of Royal, Noble, and Distinguished left two sons and one daughter. The elder 
Personages, English and Foreign, 1300- j son, William Brenohloy Eye (1873-1906), 
1783,’ to the ‘ Arohseologia Gantiana,* os became an assistant librarian in the John 
well as others to the ‘ Antiquary,’ in which | Eylands library, Manchester ; the younger, 
that on ‘ Breuning’s Mission to Engird, i Eeginald Arthur Rye, is Gold^ths’ Libra- 
1595,’ appeared in 1903. The etchings, rian of the University of London, and author 
which he contributed to the ‘ PublicationB of ‘ The Libraries of London ’ (2ud edit, 
of the Antiquarian Etching Club ’ (1849- 1910). 

1854) were brought together in a privately [Library Association Record, Jan. and Feb. 
issued volume in 1869. His coUeotions for joog, by Dr. Richard Garnett, reprinted 
a ‘History of Rochester,’ in three quarto privately with ooncotionsj Athenieum, 4 Jon. 
volumes, are in the British Museum. 1002 ; information from Mr, Reginald A. Eye.] 

Eye, who in his last years was totally E. B, G. 


SAOHVILLB - WEST, Sm LIONEL . ho was promoted to be British envoy at 
SACEVILLE, second Babon Saokville oir Buenos Ayres, but remained in charge of 
Knole (1827-1008), diplomatist, born at the embassy at Paris until 7 November and 
Bourn Hall, Cambridgeshire, on 19 July, did not amve at his new post until Septem- 
1827, was 6fth son of George John West, her 1873. In January 1878 he was trans- 


fifth Earl de la Warr, by his marriage with 
Lady Elizabeth, daughter and co-heiress 
of John Frederick Sa^ville, third duke of 
Dorset, and Baroness Buokhurst by creation 
in 1864. His elder brother Mortimer (1820- 
1888) was created Baron Sackville in 1876. 


. did not amve at his new post until Septem- 
ber 1873. In January 1878 he was trans- 
' ferred to Madrid, where he served for over 
' three years, acting as the plenipotentiary 
I of Great Britain and also of Denmark in 
, the conference which was held in 1880 to 
define the rights of protection exercised 
by foreign legations and consulates in 


Privately educated at home, Lionel served , Morocco. In June 1881, shortly after the 
as assistant precis writer to the fourth assassination of President Garfield, he 
earl of Aberdeen when seoretory of state was appointed to succeed Sir Edward 
for foreign afiaira in 1845, and after farther Thornton [q. v. Suppl. H] as British 
employment in the foreign office was envoy at Washington, and then entered 
appointed attochd to the British legation at , upon the most eventful and, as it tamed 
Lisbon in July 1847. He was transferred , out, the final stage of his diplomatic 
successively to Naples (1848), Stuttgart , career. The feeling in the United States 
(1852), Berlin (1853), was promoted to be towards Great Britain had improved since 
secretary of legation at Turin 1858, and . the settlement of outstanding questions 
was transferred to Madrid in 1804. In [ provided for by the Treaty of Woshin^il 
November 1867 ho became secretory of m 1871, and flie reception given to West 
embassy at Berlin, and in June 1868 was was oordial. But he soon found that the 
tronsfcired to Paris in the some capacity ^ infiuence in congress and in the press of the 
with the titular rank of minister pleni - 1 Irish Fenian party formed a serious bar 
potentiary. He served under Lord Lyons to the satisfactory settlement of important 
[q. V.] throughout the exciting incidents of . questions. The measures taken the 
the i^anco-German war, following him to British government for the protection of 
Tours when the capital was invested by the life and ^perty in Ireland after the 
German forces, and returning with him to | ‘ Pheenix Park murders ’ of 1882 ca^ed 
Paris on the conclusion of peace. He was intense excitement among sympathisers 
left in charge of the British embassy during with the Fenian movement in the United 
the first weeks of the Commune, when the States. The publication in the American 
ambassador had accompanied the Frenoh i press of incitements to murder and violence, 
ministry to Versailles, m September 1872 and the arrests in the United Kingdom 
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of Jnslmien, naturalised citizens of tlie 
United States, on a suspicion of crime, 
involved West in disagreeable correspond- 
ence between the two governments, and 
when some of tboae who had taken part 
in .the Phoenix Park murders wore traced 
and convicted, there were veiled threats 
against the British minister’s life at the 
time of their execution. A trip in the presi- 
dent’s yacht was deemed a wise precaution. 

The discussion of various questions con- 
nected with Canada, especially the seizme 
by United States cruisers of Canadian 
vessels engaged in the pelagic seal fishery, 
and the measures taken by the Canadian 
government to protect their fishing rights 
in territorial waters against incursions by 
United States fishermen, occupied much of 
West’s attention in succeeding years. In 
June 1885 he was made K.C.M.G. In 1887 
he was called upon to discuss in conference 
with the United States secretary of state 
and the German minister the questions 
which had arisen in regard to the status 
of the Samoan Arcmpelago, but the 
negotiations did not result in an agreement, 
and the matter was left to be settled at 
Berlin in 1889. In October 1887 the 
English government decided to send out 
IVIr. Jose^ Chamberlain on a special mission 
for the purpose of negotiating jointly with 
West and Sir Charles Tupper (the Canadian 
high commissioner in England) a treaty 
for the settlement of the questions con- 
nected with the fishery rights in the seas 
adjacent to British North America and 
Newfoundland. A treaty was concluded 
on 15 Peb. 1888, but it faded to obtain con- 
firmation by the United States Senate. It 
was however accompanied by a provisional 
arrangement for a modva vivendi under 
which United States fishing vessels were 
admitted for two years to fishing privileges 
in the waters of Canada and Ne'^oundland 
on payment of a moderate lioenco fee ; thus 
the risk of serious friction was for the time 
removed. 

During the sevenyears of his residence 
at Washington, West, who combined 
unfailing good temper and unafiected 
geniality of maaner and disposition with a 
singular power of reserve andiaconic speech, 
had enjoyed unqualified popularity, and had 
maintained excellent personal relations with 
the members of the United States govern- 
ment. Yet in the autumn of 1888 his mission 
was brought to an abrupt and rmexpeoted 
close. In September of &at year, sis weeks 
before the presidential election, ho received 
a htter from California purportiug to be 
written by a British subject naturalised 


in the United States, expressing doubts 
whether the writer should vote for the 
re-election of President Cleveland on 
account of the hostile policy which the 
democratic president appeared to bo bent 
on pursuing towards Canada, and asking 
for advice. West unguardedly answer^ 
that any political party which openly 
favoured Groat Britain at that moment 
would lose in popularity, and that the 
democratic party in power were no doubt 
fuUy alive to that fact, but that he had no 
reason to doubt that President Cleveland 
if re-elected would maintain a spirit of 
conciliation. West was the victim of a 
political trick. The letter sent to him was 
an imposture, and on 22 Oct. his reply 
was published in the ‘ New York Tribune, 
on organ of the repubhean party, for the 
purpose of discrediting tho democratic 
president with the Irish party. Por a 
foreign representative to advise a United 
States citizen as to his vote was obviously 
a technical breach of international con- 
ventions. At first the United States 
government showed no disposition to treat 
the matter otherwise than as one admitting 
of explanations and expressions of regret, 
which West freely tendered. The popular 
excitement, however, increased as the date 
of the election apMoaohodj copies of 
West’s letter were distributed broadcast 
for the purpose of inftuencing votes against 
President Cleveland, and unfortunately West 
admitted the reporters of tho ‘ New York 
Herald’ and ‘New York Tribime’ to 
interviews. West disclaimed the state- 
ments attributed to him in the newspapers, 
but the United States government Md 
them, in the absence of a published repu- 
diation, to justify the immediate delivery 
to West of his passports. His mission con- 
sequently terminated on 30 Oct. 1888. 
Lord Salisbiu'y, then foret^ secretary, 
protested against the United States govern- 
ment’s action in a note to the United States 
minister in London. ‘ There was nothing 
in Lord SaokvUle’s conduct’ (wrote Lord 
Salisbury) ‘ to justify so striking a depar- 
ture from the circumspect and deliberate 
procedure by which in such oases it is the 
usage of fnendly states to mark their 
consideration for each other.’ To this the 
American secretary of state replied in a 
long despatch of justification, which, 
whatever may be thought of the technical 
arguments adduced, foils to remove the 
impression that West’s abrupt dismissal 
was in reality an electoral device, adopted 
in the unavailing hope of averting the 
imminent defeat of the party in power. 
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Benjamin Harrison, the republican candi- 
date, was elected. 

West on the death (16 Oct. 1888) of his 
elder brother Mortimer, first Baron Sack- 
ville, had succeeded to the title by special 
remainder a fortnight previous to his 
departure from the United States, and 
had inherited the historic property of 
Eriole Park near Sevenoaks, -where he 
passed the rest of his Ufe. He retired 
from the diplomatic service on pension in 
April 1889, was made G.O.M.G. in September 
foUffwing, and lived at Knole till his death 
there on 3 Sept. 1908. There is at Knole 
an excellent portrait of him in pastel by 
Mr. Philip Laszlo. 

Lord Saekville was not married. While 
an attach^ at Stuttgart in 1852 he had 
formed an attachment lor a Spanish lady, 
whom he met during a -visit to Paris, and 
who subsequently left the stage to Uvo with 
him, but -with whom, as she was a strict 
catholic and aheady married to a husband 
who survived her, he was imable to contract 
any legal union. He had by her two sons 
and tbree daughters, The daughters joined 
him at WasMngton, their mother having 
died some years previously, in 1871, and 
were received there and in English society 
as his family. The two sons were estab- 
lished on an estate in Natal. The younger, 
&nest Henri Jean Baptiste Saokville-Weat, 
claimed on his father’s death to be the 
legitimate heir to the peerage and estates, 
but his action, after long delays in coUecting 
evidence on either side, was finally dismissed 
by the probato division of the high court 
in Eebruory 1910. The title and entailed 
property consequently descended to Lord 
Sackvillc’s nephew, laonel Edward (eldest 
son of Lieutenant-colonel the Hon. WiUiam 
Edward SackviUo-West), who had married 
Lord Sack-ville’s eldest daughter. 

[The Times, 4 Sept. 1908 ; Lord Sack- 
viUo’s ]\hs3ion, 189S ; Lord Augustus Loftus, 
Diplomatic Bcminiscenoes, 2 set. i. 374 ; papers 
laid before Parliament; Eoreign Office List, 
1909, p. 404.] a 

ST. HBLIBE, Baeon. [See Jeote, 
EnAnois Hekut (1843-1906), judge.] 

ST. JOHN, Sm SPENSER BUCKING- 
HAM (1825-1910), diplomatist and author, 
bom in St, John’s Wood, London, on 
22 Dec. 1826, was iMid of the seven sons 
of James Augustus St. John [q. v.] by his 
wife Eliza Agar, daughter of George Agar 
Honsaid of Bath. Percy BoUngbrohe St. 
John [q. V.] and Bayle St. John [q. v.] 
were elder brothers, and Horace Stubbing 


Roseoe St. John [q. v,] and Vane Ireton 
St. John (see below) were younger brothers. 
After education in private schools, 
Spenser -wrote 'innumerable articles’ on 
Borneo, to which the adventures of -Sir 
James Brooke [q. v.], rajah of Sarawak, 
were directing public attention, and he took 
up the study of the Malay language (St. 
John’s of Sir Jams Brooke, p. 129). 
He was introduced to Sir James Brooke on 
his visit to England in 1847, and he accom- 
panied Brooke as private secretary next year, 
when Brooke became British commissioner 
and governor of Labuan. Lord Palmerston, 
an acquaintance of St. John’s &ther, 
allowed him ‘ in a roundabout way 2001. 
a year’ (i5. p. 130). Thenceforth St. 
John and Brooke were olosely associated. 
St. John was -with Brooke during his final 
operations in 1849 against Malay pirates, 
and he aoconmanied Brooke to Bmnei, the 
Snln archipelago, and to Siam in 1850. 
Although St. John deemed some of his 
chief’s dealings vrith the natives high- 
handed and ill-advised, he in a letter to 
Gladstone defended Brooke against humani- 
tarian attack in the House of Commons. 
While the official inquiry into Brooke’s 
conduot, which the home government ap- 
pointed, was in process at Singapore, St. 
John acted temporarily as commissioner for 
Brooke (1861-5), and visited the north- 
-westem coast of Borneo and the north- 
eastern shore, ascending the principal 
rivers. Appointed in 1850 British consul- 
general at Brunei, St. John explored the 
cormtry round the capital, and penetrated 
farther into the interior than any previous 
traveller. He published his fifil and 
accurate journals, supplemented by other 
visitors’ testimonies, in two well--written 
and beautifully illustrated volumes entitled 
' Life in the Eorests of the Ear East ’ (1862 ; 
2ml enlarged edit. 1863). 

In November 1859 St. John revisited 
England with Brooke, and after returning 
to Borneo become charge d’affaires in Hayti 
in January 1863. He remained in the 
West Indies t-welve years. Daring his re- 
sidenoe in Hayti the republic was distracted 
by crivil strife, and by a war vrith the neigh- 
bouring state of Santo Domiugo, and St. 
John frequently took violent measures 
against native disturbers of the public 
peace. On 28 Jane 1871 he became 
charg6 d’affaires in the Dominican re- 
public, and he was promoted cm 12 Deo. 
1872 to the post of resident minister in 
Hayti. Hia leisure -was devoted to a 
descriptive history of the country, which 
was mally published in 1884 as ‘ Hayti ; 
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or 'the Black BepubUo ’ ,(2nd edit. '1889 ; 
French translalion 1884). 4.St John gave an 
unfavourable but trutb^ account of the 
repubhc and its savage inhabitants (of. A. 
Bowlee, Une Cmj&rmce aur Haiti, Paris, 
1888). 

For nine years (from 14 Oct. 1874 till 
1883) St. John waa minister residentiary 
in Peru and consul-general at lima. In 
1875 he 'vrent on a special mission to 
Bolivia, and in 1880-1 witnessed the war 
between Peru and Chile. With the ambas- 
sadors of France and Salvador he negotiated 
an armistice in January 1881, and by his 
diplomatio firmness helped to protect lima 
from destruction after the defeat of the 
Peruvians by CSbile. He was created 
K0.M.a. on 20 March 1881. In May 1883 
St. John was sent to Mexico to negotiate 
the resumption of diplomatio relations with 
Great Britain. An agreement was signed 
at Mexico on 6 Aug. 1884, and was ratified, 
not without much opposition, mainly by 
his tact. He was appointed envoy extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary to 
Mexico on 23 Nov. 1884 remained there 

t^ 1893. In 1886 a mixed commission 
was appointed to investigate British 
financial claims on the Mexican govern- 
ment, and in 1887 a long-standing 
dispute was equitably terminated under 
St. John’s guidance. From 1 July 1893 
to January 1896 St. John was at Stock- 
holm as minister to Sweden. He was 
created G.C.M.G. in 1894. Retiring from 
the diplomatic service in 1896, St. John 
spent m last years in Uterary pursuits. 
He died on 2 Jan. 1910 at Pinewood Grange, 
Camberley, Surrey. He married, on 29 
April 1899, Mary, daughter of Lieutenant- 
colonel Fr4l. Macnaghten Armstrong, G.B., 
of the Bengal stofi corps, who survived him. 

St. John’s chief work, besides those 
mentioned above, was his authentic ' life of 
Sir James Brooke, Rajah of Sar&wak’ (1876). 
He also wrote ' Rajah Brooke’ (1899) for 
the ' Builders of Britain ’ series. St. John 
drew umn his early experiences in the Malay 
orchipmago in two vivadous volumes, 
‘ Adventc^ of a Naval Officer ’ (1906) and 
‘ Earlim Adventures ’ (1906), both of which 
he attributed to a fictitious Captain Charles 
Hunter, B.N. A final publication was a 
collection of sympatheUo but rather colour- 
less ‘ Essays on Shakespeare and his Works ’ 
(1608), edited from the MSS. and notes of 
an unnamed deceased relative. 

St. John bequeathed his portrait of 
Brooke by Sic Francis Grant (1847) to the 
National Portrait Gallery. 

Vake Ieeton Shaetbsbtoy St. John 


(1839-1911), Sir Spenser’s youngest and 
last surviving brother, pursued a literary 
and journalistic career. He was a pione4 
of boys’ journals, starting and e'ditmg the 
‘ Boys of England ’ and similar ptaiodfoala. 
He was also the author of * Cndercurrents •' 
a Story of our own Day ’ (3 vols. I860) 
end of many story books for boys. He 
died at Peckhom Bye in poor circumstances 
on 20 Deo. 1911. He was twice married, and 

had seventeen children. 

[Burke’s Peerage, &o. ; Men of the Timp 
1899 ; Who’s Who, 1910 ; Haydn’s Book of 
Dignities ; Sir 0. R. Markham’s War between 
Chile and Peru, oh xvi. ; Ann. Reg. (s.v. 
Mezioo), 1884, Ac. ; The Times, and Morning 
Post, 4 Jan. 1910 ; AUibono’s Diet. Engl. li^ 
Suppl. j St. John’s works.] 6 . Le Q. N. 

SALAMAN, CHARLES KENSING- 
TON (1814-1901), musical composer, horn 
at 11 Charing (imss, London, on 3 March 
1814, was the eldest son and one of the 
fourteen children of Simeon Kensington 
Salaman, a member of a Jewish family 
of German and Dutch origin, by his 
wife Alioe Cowen, an amateur pianist. 
Mrs. Julia Goodman [q. v. Suppl. II] was 
his eldest sister. Another sister, Bachd, 
married Sir John Simon (1818-1897) [q .v.], 
while a third, KAte (1821-1866), attained 
some reputation as a miniature-painter, and 
exhibited at the Royal Academy. After 
being educated privatMy Charles gave early 
evidence of musical tolent, and had his ^t 
lessons on the piano from his mother. In 
1824 he was awarded seoondplacointhe com- 
petition for studentahip at the new Royal 
Academy of Music, but preferred to study 
the pianoforte independently, first with 
Stephen Francis Rimbault and then (1826- 
1831) under Charles Neate, the Mend of 
Beethoven. Meanwhile in 1828 he studied 
under Henri Herz in Paris, and to him 
and to Neate his earUest compositions 
were dedioated in the same yoas. As a 
boy he played duets with, Liszt and came 
to know dementi. His first public appear- 
ance was at Lanza’s concert at Blackneath, 
in June 1828. He oomposed the ode (with 
words by Isaac Gowen, his unde) for the 
Shakespeare Festival at Stratford-on- Avom 
30 April 1830. In 1831 he commenoed hia 
long career as a pianoforte teacher. In 
May 1833 he gave his first annual orohestral 
concert at Sie Hanover Square rooms, 
when Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G Minot 
was first rendered in public by a player 
other than the composer. At his annual 
orchestral concerts ne introduced mmy 
distinguished artists and clasBioel novelties. 
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On 9 November 1836 he instituted, with 
Henry Blagrove and others, the ‘ Conoerti 
da Camera,’ a chamber music organisa- 
tion. In 1838 he visited the Continent, 
played at Vienna, Munich, Homburg, 
and other places, and made the acquaint- 
ance of Schumaim, of Mozart’s widow and 
son, of Thalberg, and of Czerny. At Mainz 
he published his popular pianoforte romance, 
'Cloelia.’ E^m 1846 to 1848 he resided 
in Rome, conducting Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony No. 2 for the first time there and 
composing his ‘ SaltareUo ’ and several songs 
with Italian words. He was elected an hon- 
orary member of the Academy of St. CeoiKa. 
Returning to London, he resumed his teach- 
ing, and founded the first Amateur Choral 
Society in 1840. In 1866 he began a 
series of musically illustrated lectures in 
London and the provinoes, taking as his 
first topic ‘ Tho fflstoiy of the Pianoforte 
and its Precursors.’ At the Polytechnic 
Institution (10 May 1866) he gave this 
lecture before Queen Victoria, Prince 
Albert, and their children. In 1868 he 
founded the Musical Society of London, 
which lasted till 1808, and of which he was 
honorary secretary till 1866. In 1874 he 
was one of tho founders of the Musical 
Association, and for three years its secretary 
and afterwards a vioe-presidont. He gave 
his last concert in 1876 and soon retired 
from active work, but he maintained his 
rigour until near his death, in London, on 
23 June 1901. He was buried in the Jeirish 
cemetery at Golder’s Green, Hendon. He 
married on 24 Deo. 1848 Frances Simon 
of Montego Bay, Jamaica, by whom he 
had three sons and two daughters. His 
eldest son, Molcohn Charles Salaman, 
is well known as a dramatio and art 
critic. 

Salaman’s compositions are numerous, in- 
cluding songs and orohestral and pianoforte 
pieces. In ms later years be made an aimual 
custom of publishing a song on his birthday, 
and he wrote close on one himdred songs. 
The most famous is his beautiful setting of 
Shelley’s ‘I arise from dreams of thee,’ 
written at Bath in 1830, when he was 
twenty-two, and published in an album 
called ‘ Sis Songs ’ (1838). Some of his 
Bon^ were written for Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin words. A deeply religious man, he 
composed and arranged in 1868 the choral 
and organ music for the psalms and serrice 
of the syna|gogue of the Reformed Congrega- 
tion of Briti^ Jews; some of his settings 
of the psalms were used as anthems in 
cathedrfds. His literary ability was favour- 
ably shown in^‘ Jews as they are ’ (1882), 


in his published lectures, and in many 
articles contributed to the musical journals. 

Among portraits of Salaman are a three- 
quarter length (oils) by his sister, Mrs. Julia 
Goodman, 1834, in the possession of Mr. 
Malcolm 0. Salaman ; a sketch, seated at 
piano (oils), by S. Starr, 1800, in the 
possession of Brandon Thomas j a marble 
medalhon in high relief, by Girometti, 
Rome, 1847 ; and a lithograph, by B. J. 
Lane, A.R.A., after S. A. Hart, R.A., 
published in 1834. 

[J. D, Brown’s Biographical Biotionaiy of 
Musicians, 1SS6 ; Grove’s DioMonaiy of 
Musicians (ed. Fuller Maitland) ; Brown and 
Stratton’s British Musical Biography, 1897; 
the Biograph, September 1880; Who’s Who, 
1001 ; Pianists of the Past. Personal Bccol- 
Icctions by the late Charles Salaman, in 
Blackwood’s Magazine, September 1601 ; 
Musioal Times (obituary notice), Angust 1901 
(with portrait and facsimiles) ; Jewim World, 
28 June 1901; volumes of collected pro- 
grammes, press notices, MS. correspondence, 
dating from 1828, in the possession of Malcolm 
0. Siuaman; Musical Keepsake for 1834; 
Concordia, 1876-6.] J. C. H. 

SALAMAN, JULIA. [See Goodmajt, 
Mbs. Juuu. (1812-1906), portrait painter.] 

I SALISBURY, third Mabqub OF. [See 
Cucni., Robeet Aeihue Talbot Gas- 
covNE- (1830-1903), prime minister.] 

SALMON, GEORGE (1819-1904), 
mathematidan and divine, bom at Cork 
on 26 Sept. 1819, was only son of Michael 
Salmon, linen merchant, by his wife Helen, 
daughter of tho Rev. Edward Weekes. 
Of three sisters one, Eliza, married George 
Gresley Per^ [q. v. Suppl. I], orohdeaoon 
of Stow. Sohnon, after attending Mr. 
Porter’s school in Cork, entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1833, where he had a 
brilliant career, wiiming a classical scholar- 
ship in 1837 and graduating as first mathe- 
matical moderator in 1838. He attended 
some divinity lectures in 1839, as scholars 
of the house were bound to do, and was 
persuaded to sit for a fellowship, without 
much preparation, in 1840. He obtemed 
Madden’s prize, i.e. was next in merit to 
the Buocessfiil candidate, and in 1841 was 
elected fellow of the college, under the 
old system of public examination, conducted 
viva voce and in Latin, his general scholar- 
ship gaining him success at an earlier age 
than was customary. 

Salmon settled down at once to the 
work of a college don (M.A. 1844), and was 
ordained deacon in 1844, and priest in 1846. 
TTia work was mainly mathematical, but in 
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1846 he was appointed divinity leotnier 
aa well, and his long life was devoted to 
these two diverse lines of study. For many 
years ho was a college tutor ; from 1848 to 
1866, the period during which his mathe- 
matical books were written, he was Donegal 
lecturer in mathematics. 

Salmon’s first mathematical paper, * On 
the properties of surfaces of the second 
degree which correspond to the theorems 
of Pascal and Brianchon on Conic Sections,’ 
was published in the ‘ Philosophical Maga- 
zine ^^in 1844. In 1847 there appeared his 
‘ Conic Sections,’ the work which made 
him known as a mathematician to a wide 
circle (6th edit. 1879). Admirably arranged, 
and constructed with an unerring sense 
of the distinction between important 
principles and mere details, it exhibited 
more fully than any other book of the time 
at once the power of the Cartesian co- 
ordinates and the beauty of geometrical 
method ; and for half a century it was 
the leading text-book on its subject. It 
was followed in 1852 by a treatise on the 
* ffigher Plane Curves ’ (3rd edit. 1879), a 
subject of which little was then known, and 
which was introduced to the ordinary student 
bv Salmon’s labours. The investigations 
o{ Cayley and Sylvester into the invariants 
of quantics were beginning to attract 
attention ; and Salmon proceeded to apply 
their results to geometrical theory, the result 
being his ‘ Lessons Introductory to the 
Modem Higher Algebra’ (1869; 4th edit. 
1885), in which he incorporated much 
original matter. Finally in 1862 appeared 
the ‘ Geometry of Three Dimensions ’ (5th 
edit. 2 vols. 1912), in w'hich the sections upon 
the general theory of surfaces are specially 
remarkable (the work was translated into 
French, German, and Spanish). Upon these 
four treatises his fame as a mathematician 
rests, while many minor papers by him 
appeared in the learned journals. Salmon’s 
methods made little use of the calculus, or 
of the quaternion analysis invented by his 
contemporary. Sir W. B. Hamilton [q.v.]; 
nor, again, did he ever handle the non- 
Euclidean geometry. Bis strength lay in 
his complete mastery of geometric and 
algebraic processes, and this, coupled with 
his indefatigable industry as a calculator, 
enabled him to produce original work of 
permanent value. In later l2e, the theory 
of numbers fascinated liim ; and he spent 
many odd half-hours in determining the 
numler of figures in the recurring periods 
in the reciprocals of prime numbers. His 
last mathematical paper was upon this 
subject (‘ Messenger of Mathematics,’ 1873), 


but he never published his latest results 
and he used to speak of his calculations as a 
useless amusement. 

Salmon’s mathomatioal labours by no 
means exhausted his energies, and he took 
a large share in the work of the Divinity 
School of Trinity College from 1846 to 1888. 
He proceeded B.D. and D.D. in 1859, and 
from 1866 to 1888 he was regius professor 
of divinity. He played an active part in 
the reconstruction of the Irish Church after 
its disestablishment in 1870, and enjoyed 
a unique position in the General Synod 
and as a member of the Bepresentative 
Church body, his skill os a debater and 
his ability in the management of the 
church’s finance being equally remark- 
able. 

Salmon’s first publication on a theological 
subject was a sermon on Prayer (1849), the 
precursor of a long scries of printed dis- 
courses. His preaching always commanded 
attention, but his sermons (of which five 
volumes were published) were better to read 
than to hear, for Iris voice was harifiy efleo- 
tive in a large building. In 1 852 Archbishop 
Wliately made him an examining chaplain, 
and the archbishop’s infiuence upon Sal- 
mon’s theological opmons seems to have 
been considerable. Both men were strong 
Protestants, and viewed tho rise of the 
Oxford movement with suspicion and dislike, 
Salmon co-operating with Whately and 
others in the issue of ‘ Cautions for the 
Times ’ (1863), intended as a counterblast 
to the famous ‘ Tracts.’ He was also a 
frequent contributor to the ‘ Catholic Lay- 
man,’ which dealt with tho Boman cathofio 
controversy, and he printed anonymously 
three short ‘ Popular Stories ’ (Dublin 1864) 
written in the same interest. This prepara- 
tion bore fruit later on, when, as divinity 
rofesBOT, ho lectured on the points at issue 
etwoen Bomanism and Anglicanism ; and his 
lectures formed the material of ‘ The Infalli- 
bility of the Church ’ (1889 ; 2nd edit. 1890), 
a trenchant and brilliant polemic which 
exhibited his learning, his humour, and 
the vigour of his controversial methods. 
Salmon founded no school of theological 
thought, deeply as he was revered by his 
pupils, his genius being analytic and even 
destructive rather tlian constractive and 
synthetic ; but his tendency was towards 
a hberal evangelicalism, which distrusted 
(and more and more os years went on) 
the appeal to any authority other than that 
of the individual conscience. 

The studies by which he became most 
widely known as a divine lay, however, 
outside the sphere of dogmatio theology, 
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and his work as a New Testament critio 
attracted a larger audience. His numerous 
articles iu the ‘Dictionary of Christian 
Biography’ (1877-87) show Lis grasp of 
the history of the second oentmy ; and his 
• Introduction to the New Testament ’ (1886 ; 
7th edit. 1894) was acclaimed on its pub- 
lication as a powerful reply to the dissolvent 
speculations of German criticism. Conser- 
vative in tendency, the book is destructive 
of extravagant theories of Christian origins 
rather than a positive statement of the 
results which a sober scholarship is prepared 
to maintain. The same cbaracterisric of 
the author’s method was apparent in his 
criticisms of Hoxt’s reconstruotion of the 
Greek text of the New Testament, which 
appeared in 1897 (‘ Thoughts on the Textual 
Critioiam of the New Testament ’), oritioisms 
of which the sagacity has since been 
widely recognised. During the last ten 
years of life, Salmon spent much time upon 
the Synoptic problem, and his iUuminatiev 
notes were carefully edited after his death 
in 1907 by a former pupil, N. J. D. White, 
under the title ‘ The Human Element in 
the Gospels.’ 

In 1888 Salmon was appointed provost of 
Trinity College by Lord Salisbury, on the 
recommendation of the lord • Ueutenant 
of Ireland (Lord Londonderry), with the 
unanimous approval of the feHows. In 
1892 he presided with dignity over the 
tercentenary festival of Dublin Univer- 
sity. A conservative in politics, he was also 
conservative of academic tradition, and as 
provost he rather opposed than promoted 
changes in the university system under 
which he had been trained. He was de facto 
as well as de /are master of the college. 
The admission of women to university 
degrees, which was carried in the laat year 
of his life, was almost the only important 
reform, introduced into the academia sys- 
tem under his rule, which was distasteful to 
Mm. 

Salmon received many academia honours, 
hesides those which his own university be- 
stowed. He was a member of the Boyal 
Xtish Academy (1843), which awarded Mm 
the Cnnningham m^l in 1868, besides 
being a foreim member of the Inatitute of 
UVance, and honorary member of the Royal 
Academies of Berlin, Gottingen, and Oopen- 
hagen. He was fellow of the Aooademia 
del lincei of Borne (1886) ; was mode hon. 
D.C.L. Oxford (1868), IL.D. Cambridge 
(1874), D.D. Edinburgh (1884), D.Matn. 
Christiania (1902) ; was fellow of the Boyal 
Society (1863), which awarded him the royal 
medal in 1868 and the Copley medal in 1889 ; 


became E.R.S.Edinhurgh, and was on the 
onginal list of the fellows of the British 
Academy (1902), He was president of the 
Mathematical and Physical Section of the 
British Association in 1878. He was also 
chancellor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral (1871), 
and was presented with the freedom of the 
city of Dublin in 1892. 

Ilospitable and kindte, Salmon had many 
friends and interests, m youth a competent 
musician and a ohess player of remarkable 
powers, he cultivated both recreations until 
an advanced age. He was always an omni- 
vorous reader (except in the two deport- 
ments of metaphysics and poetry, for wMch 
he had no taste), and had a special affection 
for the older novelists, being accustomed 
to recommend the study of Jane Austen 
as a liberal education. The homely vigour 
and the delightful wit of the long letters 
wMch he was aocustomed to write to Ms 
friends entitle Mm to rank as one of the 
beat letter-writers of the last century. 

Salmon died in ibe Provost’s House on 
22 Jan. 1904, and was buried in Mount 
Jerome cemeiexy 

Salmon monied in 1844 Eranoes Anne, 
daughter of the Bev. J. L. Salvador of 
Staunton, HerefordsMre (d. 1878); of Ms 
four sons and two daughters tiie eldest 
son (Edward William) and the younger 
daughto (Fanny Mary) survived Mm. 

A Btrikmg portrait of Salmon, painted by 
Benjamin U>nstant, at the request of the 
fellows of the coU^, in 1897, is preserved 
in the Provost’s House at Dubm; and 
an earlier portrait (by Miss Sara Purser in 
1888) belongs to the common room at 
Trinity. A posthumous bas-relief of his 
head, in bronze (by A. Bmee-Joy), forms 

g art of the memorial in St. Patrick’s 
athedral ; while a seated statue in marble 
executed by Mr. John Hughes for Trinity 
College was unveiled on 14 June 1911. 
The Salmon fnnd (fox poor students), and 
the Salmon exMbitions for members of the 
Divinity School, were endowed by him at 
Trinity wMle he was provost, in addition 
to other benefactions to the college. A 
window is dedioated to Ms memory in 
the ohurch at the Biffel Alp, where he had 
spent several vacations. 

Among Salmon’s works, in addition to 
those already described, and apart from 
pampMets, occasional sermons, and articles 
m reviews or magazines, are tiie foUowing: 
1. ‘ Sermons preached in Trinity College 
Chapel,’ 1861. 2. ‘ The Eternity of Eutujfo 
Panmhment,’ 1864. 3. ‘TheBoignof Law,* 
1873. 4. ‘ Non-miracnlous Christianity,’ 
1881 ; 2nd edit. 1887. 6. Commentary on 
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Eedesiasles in Ellioott’s Old Testament 
Commentary, 1884. 0. ‘ Gnosticism and 
A g nnatiniaTTi, * 1887. 7. Introduction to 

‘ Apocrypha ’ in the ' Speaker’s Commen- 
tary,’ 1888. 8. ‘ Cathedral and University 
Sermons,’ 1900 ; 2nd edit. 1001. 

[Memoirs by the present writer in The 
Times (23 Jan. 19(34), The New Liberal 
Eeview (March i904), and Proo. Brit. Aoad. 
(1904) j obit, notices of the Eoyal Society 
(1904, by 0. J. Joly), of the London Math. 
Boo. (1904, by Sir it. S. Ball), and In Nature 
(4 Feb. 1904) ; funeral sermons by the present 
writer and Bishop Chadwick of Dei^ (Dubhn, 
1904) J Celebrities at Home in The World 
(6 Deo. 1899), by P. St. J. Morrow } Review 
of the Churches, by (1. T. Stokes (16 June 
1892); Minutes of Royal Iriah Academy 
(1903-1904) ; Rominiscenoes in Weekly Iriah 
Times, by Canon Staveley (9 July 1004); 
Dublin University Calendars ; personal know- 
ledge,] John Ossohy. 

SALOMONS, Sm JULIAN EMANUEL 
(1835-1909), Australian lawyer and politi- 
cian, bom at Edgboston, Birmingham, on 
4 Nov. 1836, was only son of Emanuel 
Solomons, a Jewish merchant of that city. 
Emigrati^ to Australia in youth, he was at 
first employed in a book-selling establish- 
ment in Sydney, and was for some time sec- 
rets.^ of the Great Synagogue there. The 
Jewish community of Sydney interested 
themselvea in him and he returned with their ; 
aid to England to be trained for a banister. 
He entered at Gray’s Inn on 14 Oct. 1868, 
and was called to we bar on 26 Jan. 1861. 
He then returned to New South Wales, 
and after admission to the bar of the colony 
in the some year, practised with success 
before the supreme court and rose quickly 
in bis profession, being counsel for the crown 
in many important cases. A biiUiaut lawyer 
and on analytiaal reaaoner rather than an 
eloquent advocate, he showed to advantage 
in examination and cross-examination and 
was witty and prompt in repartee. Eis 
prosecution in 1866 of Louis John Bertrand, 
a dentist, for the murder of a bank clerk 
named Henry Hinder — a trial which caused 
vast excitement — ^laid the foundation of hki 
reputation. But he chiefly devoted himself 
to civil business. 

Salomons was nominated a member of 
the legislative council of New South Wales 
on 6 Aug. 1869, and resigned on 16 Eeb.1871. 
He was reappointed on 7 March 1887, and 
took a prominent port m the debates of 
the chamber till 21 Feb. 1809, when he 
agmn resigned. B^om 18 Deo. 1869 to 
16 Deo. 1870 he was solicitor-general in the 
Bohertson ministry which merged into that 


of (Sir) Charles Oowper, and we- repre- 
sentative of the government in the uMer 
house with a seat in the cabinet from 
11 Aug. to 6 Deo. 1870. From 7 March 
1887 to 10 Jan. 1880 ho was vice-president 
of the executive oormoil and representative 
of (Sir) Henry Farkes’s ministry in the 
legislative council and held the like office in 
(Sir) Georgo Dibbs’s ministry from 23 Oct 
1891 to 26 Jan. 1893. 

On 16 Aug. 1881 ho was appointed a 
royal commissioner to inquire into the 
Milbum Creek Copper Mining Company 
scandal. In 1886 he was nominated chief 
justice on the death of Sir James Martin ■ 
but owing to tho hostile attitude of some 
members of the supreme court bench ha 
I gave up the office without being sworn 
in. He took a prominent port in the 
federation campaign, but opposed the 
commonwealth enabling bilL He acted as 
agent-general for the colony in London from 
25 March 1899 to 13 May 1900, and on his 
return to Australia he retired from puhlio 
and professional life, but was appointed 
in 1903 standing counsel to the common- 
wealth government in New South Wales. 
He died at his residence at Woollahra on 
6 April 1909, and was buried in the Hebrew 
portion of the Rookwood general cemetery. 

On 13 July 1891 Salomons was knighted 
W patent. He was a Q.C. of New South 
Woles, and from 1899 till death a bencher of 
Gray’s Tnn . He was a trustee of the Sydney 
National Art Gallery and the National Park 
of New South Wales. 

Salomons married on 17 Deo. 1862 Louisa, 
fourth daughter of Maurice Salomons of 
Lower Edmonton, Middlesex ; she survived 
him with two daughters. A half-length 
oil portrait by Mr. Percy Bigland belongs 
to his daughter, Mrs. J. T. Wilson, m 
Sydney. 

[The Times, Sydney Morning Herald, and 
Sydney Mail, 7 April 1909 ; Sydney Daily 
Telegraph, 7 and 0 April 1909; John/s 
Notable Australians, 1908 ; Year Book of 
Australia, 1898-1903 ; Mennell’s Diet, of 
Australas. Biogr. 1892 ; Foster, Men at the 
Bar : Colonial Office Records.] C. A. 

SALTING, GEORGE (1836-1909), art 
collector and bonefaotor, was elder son of 
Severin Kanute Salting and Louise Fiel- 
lerup, both of Danish origin. Tho father 
was born at Coponhagen on 3 Oot. 1306, 
and died at Chertsey on 14 Sept. 1866. 
The son George was bom on 16 Ang. 1836 
at Sydney, New South Wales, where the 
father hod become a partner in the firm of 
Flower, Salting, Ohallis & Co., merohants. 
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They lived in Macquarie Street. George, On his father’s death Salting inTiAi-iteJ a 
rrith his younger brother, William Severin fortune generously estimated at 30,000f. a 
(6. 18 Jan. 1837, d. 23 June 1906), at y^ear. Thenceforth he devoted himself exolu- 
first went to a school in Sydney until 1848, sively to ooUeoting works of art, to which he 
when George was sent homo to Eton, brought a rare judgment and an unfaltering 
His parents followed him to England two zeal. His severe training in Rome had 
vears later. He seems to have left no prepared him for the vocation, which he 
impression on his contemporaries at Eton was encouraged to pursue by the example 
save that of ‘ a pale, lean, tall, eccentric of his friend Louis Huth, of Charles Drury 
person,’ although a contemporary portrait EdwardPortnum[q.v.Suppl.I], andof (Sir) 
shows him as a handsome youth. Shoot- Augustus WoUaston IVanha [q. v. Suppl. I], 
ing was the only form of sport for which who had lately given a new seriousness to 
he oared. The whole family returned the study of medieval and renaissance art. 
to Sydney in 1863, on account of But Salting was unique among the col- 
George’s health, contrary to the wishes of lectors of hm time in consecrating the whole 
his Eton tutor, who saw in him the of his time and money to the pursuit, 
making of a good classioal scholar. The to the exclusion of every other interest, 
brother WiUiam was at the same time Eor more than forty years Salting when 
withthawn from Brighton College. A tutor in London spent each afternoon on a pilgrim- 
was brought out for the two boys, and he age from one dealer to another, examining 
complaint of George’s dreamy poetio their wares with the greatest deliberation, 
temperament, which hindered continuous When an object was selected os a desirable 
application. In the Lent term of 1864 purchase, the price involved tedious negoti- 
Safting entered the newly founded arion, which Salting seems purposely to have 
University of Sydney with a scholarship prolonged so as to give him continuous 
for general proficiency. After a career in oooupation. Where he felt uncertain of his 
which he especially distinguished himself own judgment, he would walk to one or 
in classics, ne graduated B.A. in 1867. otherof the museums or to a fellow collector, 
When George and his brother left the to obtain an opinion. At times he bought 
imiversity their father acknowledged their objects that on examination did not prove 
debt to its training by founding ‘ The Salt- to be of good enough quality for bis taste, 
ing Exhibition,’ tenable for three years by and he would cause dealers embarrassment 
any pupU of the Sydney grammar school. by oSering these, which he called ‘ marbles ’ 
Xhe Saltings returned to England in in allusion to schoolboy usage, in part 
1867, and settled in Rutland Gate. In parent for something of higher quality. 
October 1867 George matriculated from In the early days of his occupation of the 
Balliol College, Oxford, but left after one Thatched House dub his purchases went 
term, owing apparenily to his mother’s there, but when the limi ted space proved 
death and its efieot upon his father. The inadequate even as storage, hs lent his main 
father gave up his London house and spent coUeotion of oriental porcelain to South 
the autumn of 1868 in Rome. This sojourn Hensin^n (Yiotoria and Albert Museum), 
moulded George’s future career. While in and simsequently many puiohases went 
Rome he devoted his whole time to the thither direct from the dealer, 
galleriee, ohurohes, and arohitectuial monu- Chinese porcelain was Salting’s first 
ments or to available books on the artistic serious interest, probab^ owing to we infiu- 
and arohsological treasures of the city, enoe of Louis Huth. Ifere he formed what 
To other modes of study he added photo- is without doubt one of the great collections 
graphy, then a serious undertaking, which of the world. It is especially valuable and 
involved his wheeling on a truck about the important as presenting, perhaps more saris- 
streets the apparatus together with a Mnd faotorily than any other, a complete series 
of tent, in which to develop bis plates, of the strictly artistic produotions of the 
Early in 1889 the party went to Maples and Chinese in this materim. He cared but 
then to Floienoe. After a short visit to little for the historical interest of the wares 
Australia they settled at a house named or for tracing th^ histoiy; in his taste 
Silverlonds, near Chertsey, where the father Chinese porcelain was oon&ied to what he 
died (14 Sept. 1866). Thereupon George consider^ beautiful, without regard either 
took for himself a suite of rooms over the to antiquity or to the evolution of the 
Thatched House dub at the bottom of manufootore. To a limited extent he 
St. James’s Street. There he remained coUeoted Japanese art j^dnots, but nevK 
unmarried and living with the utmost with the same enthuoasm. edectio 
simplioity until death, mind and 'sensitive eye evidently failed to 
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find in them the same satisfaction. In the kept all togethei according to the varion. 
province of Western art he was fairly specialities of my esdiibits.’ This reason 
cathohc : Italian and Spanish majohoa, able condition serves the double purpose 
small sculptures in all materials, enamels, providing the most appropriate monument 
jewellery, bronze statuettes and medals, of a munificent beneiactor, and enables the 
and aU the varied productions of the public to measure the importance of the 
artist craftsmen of the Middle Ages gift, which would have been impossible if 
and Renaissance — these he collected with the collection had been distributed over the 
persistency and unfailing enthusiasm, and whole musomn. JTurther, such an an'anee- 
in many of the classes his collection is mont provides in the iutuie the means of 
unrivalled. Pictures and drawings had judging of the standard of taste provailiuo 
less attraction for him, though he bought in the nineteenth century. The Salting 
both, and he developed in his later years oolicotion was first opened to the public at 
a passion for pictures by Corot, paying the South Kensington on 22 Maroh 1911. 
hiflated prices of tile day. .pother phase [Eton College Bogistor j Sydney TJnivereitv 
of collecting more in keeping _ with his Register; The Times, 14, 16, 17, 23, 25, 28, 3 i 
normal tastes was that of English minia- Deo. 1900 ; 26 and 28 Jan. 1910, and 23 March 
ture portraits. Of these he hod a superb 1011 ; private information from rolatircs and 
series, many of them of high historical frhmda ; poraonol knowledge ; there is a good 
interest, and by the great artists from from a photograph in The Saltmg 

Tudor times to the eighteenth oentury. Colleotion (V. & A. Museum), 1011.] C. R. 
In addition he had also a few admirable 

antiques, bronzes, terra cottas, and the SALVIN, FRANCIS HENRY {1817- 
like. No matter what new style of oolleot- 1004), writer on faloomy and cormorant- 
ing he took np, he sought oidy the finest fishing, born at Croxdolo Hall on 4 April 
specimens of their kind. 1817, was fifth and youngest son of 

Although Saltmg was a familiar figure at William Thomas Salvin, of Croxdale TTnU, 
Christie’s sale rooms, and was well known Durham, by his wife Anna Maria, daughter 
to the great foreign ooUeotoxs and dealers, of John Wobbe-Woston, of Sutton Race, 
his Imputation hardly became a continental Surrey. Educated at Amploforth, a Roman 
oneuntiltheSpitzersaleinlSOS. To attend catholic school in Yorkshire, ho served 
this sale ho spent some time in Paris, where for several years in the militia, joining the 
he endeavoured to lead the same sinwle life 3rd battalion of the York and Lancaster 
as at home, while bidding for himself in the regiment in 1839 and retiring with the rank 
sale room and spending there some 40,0003. of captain in 1864. In 1857 he inherited 
on fine works of art. from his unolo, Thomas Monnington Wobbe- 

Salting died in his rooms at the Thatched Weston, the fine old Tudor mansion Sutton 
House Club on 12 Dec. 1900, and was buried Place, near Guildford, but he usually lived 
at Brompton cemetery. Though he was at 'Whitmoor House, another residence on 
not generally suspected of possessing any the estate. An early love of hawking was 
genius for finance, ho left a fortune of stimulated by an acquaintance with John 
1,287,9003. net, a sum vastly greater than Tong, assistant falconer to Col. Thomas 
that inherited from his father. Despite his Thornton (1767-1823) [q. v.]. 
procrastinating and undecided character. In 1843 Salvin made a highly succesaful 
which led intimate friends to foretell that hawking tour with John PeUs (employed 
he would die intestate, he mode a will dated by the hereditaxy grand falconer of Eng- 
11 Oot. 1889. There were small bequests land) through the north of England; 
of money to the London hospitals, and to and when quartered with his regiment at 
relatives and friends, the residuaxy legatee remote places in Ireland he used to fiy 
of his pecuniary estate being his niece, faloons at rooks and magpies. Near 
Lady Binning, daughter of his late brother. Eermoy in 1857 he killed in four months 
But be divided his coUecUons among the eighty-four of these birds. He also for 
National Gallery, the British Museum, and some yeoxs kept goshawks and made suc- 
the Victoria and Albert Museum (at South oessful flights vnth tiiom at mounlaiu 
Kensington), the main portion going to the hares, rabbits and water-hens. He in- 
lost. The twtees of the first two had the vented a portable bow-peroh for these 
power to select such of his piotures and prints birds. He was a prominent member from 
and drawings as they thought fit. The be- 1870 of the old Hawking (Eub which met 
quest to the Victoria and Albert Museum on the Wiltshire downs, 
was conditional on the objects being ‘not Salvin was slso the first to revive success- 
distributed over the various sections, ^but fully in England the old sport of Ming 
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^th cormorants. In 1849 he took with 
four birds in twenty-eight days some 
1200 large fish at Drififidd, Kilney, and 
other places in the north of England. His 
famous cormorant, ‘Izaak Walton,’ brought 
from Rotterdam, was stuffed in 1847 by 
John Hancock and is now in the Nowoastle- 
on-Tyne Museum. Another, ‘Sub-Inspec- 
tor,’ the first known instance of a cormorant 
bi^ in contoement {Field, 27 May 1882), 
-(ras exhibited at the Fisheries Exhibition, 
South Eensington, in 1883, and was sent to 
the Zoological Gardens after SalAun’s death, 
surviving till 1911. This bird and its 
master are depicted in a drawing by F. W. 
Frohawk (reproduced in the Field, 18 Got. 
1890) now in the possession of Mr. Charles 
Siheth. 

Salvin had great power over animals. 
He tamed two young otters to follow him 
like dogs and sleep in his lap, and at one 
time kept a wild boar with ooliar and beU. 
He was active in field sports when past 
seventy. 

He died unmarried on 2 Oot. 1904, at 
the Manor House, Sutton Fork, Guildford, 
and was buried in St. Edward’s cemetery, 
Sutton Fork. 

Salvin, who was a frequent contributor 
to the ‘Field,’ collaborated in two works 
on falconry. The first, ‘Falconry in the 
BritiBh Isles ’ (1866 ; 2nd edit. 1873), written 
in conjunction with William Brodriok of 
Ghudleigh, has been pronounced the best 
modern English work on the subject. The 
figures of hawks, drawn by Brodriok, are said 
to bear comparison with the work of Josef 
Wolf [q. V.] the animal painter. The text of 
the second edition is to he preferred, but 
the illustrations are inferior to those of the 
original {Quarterly Beaiieu), July 1876). 

Salvin also assisted Gage Earle Freeman 
[q. V. Suppl. n] in ‘ Falconry ; its Claims, 
History, and Fraotice ’ (1869) ; the ‘ Remarks 
on training the Otter and Cormorant ’ ap- 
pended to it being whoUy his. Both books 
are now out of print and muoh sought after. 
A portrait of Salvin by Mr. TTinkB of Farn- 
ham is in the possession of Mr. Charles 
Sibeth of Lexham Gardens, Kensington. He 
is also represented in J. 0. Hook’s ‘ Fishing 
byFroxy,’ exhibited at the Royal Aoadomy 
in 1873. 

[Burke’s Landed Gentry (s.v. Salvin and 
Witham): Field, 8 Oot. 1904; The Timas, 
4 Oct. 1904 ; Ibis, Jan. 1005 j Harting’s Biblio- 
theca Accipitroria ; Harding Cox and Hon. G. 
Lascelles, Coursing and Famonry (Badminton 
^brwy); Miohell’s Art and Practice of 
mw^g ; Major Chos. Hawkins Fisher’s 
Reminisoenoes of a Falconer (with portrait 
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showing Salvin with hawk on fist) j P. 
Harrison’s Annals of an Old Manor House; 
private information.] G. Ln G. N. 

SAMBOURNE, EDWARD LINLEY 
{1844r-1910), artist in black and white, 
born at 16 Lloyd Square, Fentonville, 
London, on 4 Jan. 1844, was only surviving 
child of Edward Mott Sambourne, by his 
wife Frances Linley, of Norton, Derbyshire, 
a member of tbe well-known family to 
which Elizabeth Anne Linley, wife of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan [q.v.j belonged 
[sec Lenusy, Thomas, the elder]. His father’s 
lather had left England for the United 
States and had been naturalised an Amerioon 
citizen. His father, born at Easton, Fenn- 
sylvania, in 1802, eventually carried on a 
wholesale funier’a business in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, Loudon. 

Sambourne was educated at the City of 
London sohool (September 1866 to Easter 
1866) and afterwards at Chester Training 
College sohool (1867-60). At the age 
of sixteen he entered as an apprentice 
tlie marine engine works of Messrs. John 
Penn & Son, Greenwich. He had already 
shown a talent for drawing, which 
was oneouraged by his father’s sister, 
Mrs. Barr, herself an accomplished artist; 
and at Greenwich he continued to amuse 
himself and his friends by drawing oari* 
catures and fanciful sketches. In 1867 
one of these drawings was shown by Sam- 
bourne’s fellow apprentice, Alfred Reed, 
to his father, German Reed, who in turn 
submitted it to his friend Mark Lemon, 
the eefitor of ' Fnnoh.’ Mark Lemon found 
promise in it and offered the voung artist 
work on ‘ Punch.’ Sambourne*s first draw- 
ing appeared in ‘Punch,’ 27 April 1867 
(lii. 160). Retiring from Penn’s works, he 
soon became a regmor contribntor, and was 
in 1871 made a lull member of the staff. 
In the meantime he studied technique and 
had attended the Sohool of Art at South 
Kensington, although only for a fortnight. 
In ‘ Punch ’ he was soon set to illustrate the 
* Essence of Parliament,' and this_ work 
gradually developed iu his hands into a 
second weeldy cartoon. On Sir John 
Tenniel’s retirement towards the end of 
1900 Sambonrne succeeded him as oor- 
toonist-in-ohief. 

Sambourne also made his mark as an 
illustrator of books. He illustrated Sir 
rVancis Bumond’s ‘ New Sandford and 
Merton’ (1872); James LTOam MoUoy’a 
‘ Our Autumn Holiday on French Rivers ’ 
(1374), and the 1886 edirion of Chai^ 
Kingsley’s ‘ Water Babies,’ which contains 
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Samboume’s best work in this line. In 1883 
he designed and executed for the Fisheries 
Exhibition a diploma card which earned the 
enthusiastic praise of Tenniol (Spiblmann, 
Hiat. of Punch, p. 634). In 1900 he was 
one of the royal commissioneis and sole 
juror for Great Britain in class 7 of the 
fine arts at the Fans exhibition. 

In the autumn of 1909 Sambourne fell 
ill, and on 3 Nor. of that year his last 
cartoon appeared in ‘ Punch ’ (oxxxrii. 
317). Two previously executed full-page 
drawings appeared in the * Punch ’ alma- 
nack for 1910. He died at his home, 
18 Stafford Terrace, Kensington, on 3 Aug. 
1910, and his lemains were buried, after 
cremation, in the graveyard of St. Peter’s 
church, near Broadstaira. 

Sambourne is entitled to a very high 
place among ‘ black-and-white ’ artists. 
HiH career as a contributor to ‘ Punch * 
extended over nearly forty-three years, and 
the marked growth of his powers may 1 m 
studied in the pages ol that journal. His 
youthful contributions show ingenuity and 
a certain grotesque humour, but little 
artistio merit. In his middle period the 
grotesqueness and the humour increased, 
with the addition ot a great, but somewhat 
meohanioal, vigour of execution. Only in 
his later period, fortunately a prolonged 
one, did he achieve that combination of 
artistio grace and dignity with an extra- 
ordinary firmness and delicacy of line 
which is the mark of his best work. He 
did not aim at Tenniel’s massive simplicity, 
nor did his strength lie in the portrayal of 
living persons by way of caricature ; but in 
imaginative designs, especially where his 
subject permitted him to introduce classi- 
cally draped female figures, or where his 
ingenious and fertile fancy could invent 
and harmonise in a large and balanced 
composition a great variety of details, Im 
was without a rival. So sure and accurate 
were his hand and eye that he could 
accomplish Giotto’s feat of drawing a perfect 
circle. Fond of sport and outdoor exercise, 
Sambourne was a delightful companion 
noted for his htmhomie and good stoiies. 

Sambourne married on 20 Oct. 1874 
Marion, eldest daughter of Spencer Hera- 
ath, F.B.S., of Westwood, Thanet ; by her 
e had a son, Mawdley Herapalh, and a 
daughter, Maud Frances (Mrs. L. G. B. 
Messel), who has contributed sketches to 
‘ PunolL’ A portrait of Sambourne (1884), 
by Sir George Keid, R.S.A., is in the posses- 
rion of the city of Aberdeen, A oarioatme 
portrait of him by Leslie Ward (‘Spy’) in 
1882 is in the ‘ Punch ’ room. 


[Punch, vols. lii.-oxxxviii. ; Spielmann’s 
History of Punch, 1895 ; Who’s Who, 1910 • 
The Tunes, 4 Aug. 1910 ; baptismal register! 
St. Philip’s church, ClorkemveU.] E. 0. L. 

SAMUELSON, Sm BERNHAED, 
first baronet (1820-1005), ironmaster and 
promoter of technical education, bom at 
Hamburg, where his mother was on a visit, 
on 22 Nov. 1820, was eldest of the six 
sons of Samuel Henry Samuelson (1789- 
1863), merchant, by his wife Sarah Hertz 
{d. 1876). Bernhard’s grandfather, Henry 
Samuelson (176<H813), was a merohant 
of London. In his infancy his father 
settled at HuH. Educated at a private 
school at Sidrlaugh, Yorkshire, he showed 
mathematioal aptitude, but he left at 
fourteen to enter his father’s office. At 
home he developed a love of music 
and a command of modern languages. 
He was soon {mprenticed to Rudolph 
Zwilohenhart & Co., a Swiss firm of mer- 
chants, at Liverpool. There ho spent six 
ears. In 1837 he was sent to Warrington 
y his masters to purchase locomotive 
engines for export to Prussia. The ex- 
perience led him to seek expert Itnowledge 
of engineering, and it suggosted to him the 
possibility of expanding greatly the business 
of exporting English maohmory to the 
Oontiuent. Hi 1842 ho was made manager 
of the export business of Messrs. Sharp, 
Stewart & Co., engineers, ol Manchester. 
Li this capooity ho was much abroad, W 
owing to the railway boom at home in 1846, 
the firm gave up the continental trade. 
Next year Samuelson wont to Tours and 
established railway works of Ms own, which 
he carried on with success till the revolution 
of 1848 drove him book to England. 

In 1848 Samuelson purchased a small 
factory of ogiioultural implements at Ban- 
bury, which the death of the founder, 
James Gardner, brought into the market. 
Samuelson developed the industry with 
rare energy, and the worlss, wliich in 1872 
produced no less than 8000 reaping- 
machines, rapidly became one of the 
largest of its kind. A branch was estab- 
lished at Orleans. The business, which was 
turned into a limited liability company in 
1887, helped to convert Banbury Horn an 
agricultural town into on industrial centre. 
Meanwhile Samuelson in 1863 undertook 
a different sort of venture elsewhere. 
At the Cleveland Agricultural Show he 
met John Vaugha®, who had discovered 
in 1861 the seam of Cleveland ironstone, 
and now conviucea Samuelson of the certain 
future of the Cleveland iron trade. Samuel- 
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son erected blaat-fumaoes at South Bank, 
near Middlesbrough, within a milo of the 
works of Bolokow & Vaughan at Eston. 
These he worked until 1863, when they 
were sold, and more extensive premises 
were built in the neighbourhood of New- 
port. Samuelson, whose interest in prao- 
Boal applications of soienoe grow keen, 
studied for himself the construotion of 
blast-fumaoes and resolved to enlarge their 
oubioal capaoity at the expense of their 
height. By 1870 eight Inrnaccs wore at 
woH£, most of them of greater oapaeity 
than any others in the distriot. In 1872 
between 2600 and 3000 tons of pig-iron 
were produced weekly. In 1871 a de- 
soriptien of the Newport ironworks which 
he presented to the Institution of Civil 
Engineers won him a Telford medal. 

m 1887 the iron-worldng firm of Sir B. 
Samuelson & Co., Ltd., was formed with a 
nominal capital of 276,0002. Sir Bcrnhoid 
was chairman of the company until 1896, 
when ho handed over the chairmanship to 
bis second son, Eranois. The blast furnaces 
were in 1006 producing about 300,000 tons 
of pig iron annually, and the by-products 
from the coke ovens started in 1806 averaged 
about 270,000 tons of coke, 12,000 tons of 
tar, 3600 of sulphate of ammonia, and 
160,000 gallons ot crude naphtha. 

An important extension of Samuelson’s 
commercial energies took place in July 
1870. He then built the Britaimia iron- 
works at Middlesbrough, his third manu- 
facturing enterprise (which subsequently 
became port ot the property of Messrs. 
Demon Long & Co.). The site was twenty 
acres of mo^ land, which was only adapt- 
able to its purpose after being covered with 
slog. In the Britannia works there was 
installed the largest plant at that date put 
into operation at one time, and their output 
of iron, tar, and by-products was soon 
gigantic. One of Samuelson’s endeavours 
which bore tribute to his mechanical 
ambition come to nothing. He was anxious 
to make steel from dovelond ore — an effort 
in which no success had yet been achioved. 
He learned on the Continent of the Siemens- 
Martin process, and now spent some 300,002. 
in experimenting with it. In 1869 ho 
leased for the purpose the North Yorkshire 
ironworks at South Stockton ; but the 
attempt proved unsuooessful, though the 
trial tau^t some useful lessons to iron- 
masters. 


and effort. But his home was at Banbury, 
and ho was prominent there in public 
affairs. Seeking a parliamentary career, 
ho represented the place and district in 
parliament for more than thirty years. 
Ho was a zealous upholder of liberal 
principles, was loyal to hia party, and a 
staunch supporter of Gladstone. He was 
first elected for Banbury by a majority of 
one vote in Fob. 1850, but ho was defeated 
at the general election two months later. 
In 1865 however ho was agahi elected, and 
an allegation that ho was not of English 
birth and therefore ineligible was examined 
and confuted by a committee of the House 
ot Commons. Ho retained the seat in 
1868, 1874, and 1880. Li 1886, when the 
borough wos merged in the North Orford- 
shire division, ho was returned for that 
constituency, and he sat for it until 1806, 
when ho retired ond was made a privy 
councillor. Although ho supported home 
rule, ho lost sympathy with the ultra- 
radical sentiment which increased in the 
party during Ms last years. Through life 
tiamuolson cherished free- trade conviotions, 
yet in his lost yeors he reached the con- 
clusion that * a departure from free trade ’ 
was ‘ admissible with a view to widening 
the area oi taxation.' In a paper read 
before the Political Economy Club in 
London on 6 July 1001, the chief con- 
clusions of wMoh he summarised in a 
letter to ‘ The Times ’ (6 Nov.), he urged 
a ‘ tariff for revenue,’ and skotohed out the 
cardinal points of the tariff reform move- 
ment beloro they had been formulated by 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. 

In the House of Commons Samuelson, 
who gave expert advice on all industrial 
questions, was best known by bis strenuous 
advocacy of teohnicol instruction. His 
cMef public services were identified with 
that subjeot. He thoroughly believed m 
the need among Englishmen of every 
rank of a strict scientific training. In 1867 
he investigated personally and with great 
thoroughness the conditions of techmcal 
education in the cMef industrial centres of 
Europe and made a valuable report (Pcai. 
Pwpera, 1867). He was in 1868 chairman 
of a oommittee of the House of Commons 
to inquire into the provisions for instruction 
in theoretical and applied soienoe to the 
industrial classes ; and he was a member 
of &e duke of Hevonshire’s royal com- 
mission on soientifio instruction (1870), 


Samuelson, who was a considerate em- 
ployer of labour, took part in developing 
Middlesbrough and the Cleveland district 
identifying himself with loeal institutione 


bring responsible for that port of the report 
whioh dealt with the Soienoe and Art 
Department. In 1881 he had full oppor- 
tumty of using his special study to the 
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public advantage on being made ohaiiman 
of the royal commission on technical 
instruction. He was also a member of 
Viscount Gross’s royal commission on 
elementary education in 1887, and next 
year of the parliamentary committee for 
inquiring into the working of the education 
acts. 

Hia activity in other industrial inquiries 
was attested by a series of reports which he 
prepaid in 1867 for the foreign ofiSce, on 
the iron trade between England and Erance, 
when renewal of the commercial treaty 
between the two countries was under 
consideration. He was chairman of par- 
liamentary committees on the patent laws 
(1871-2) and on raUways (1873). He was 
a member of the royal commission for 
the Paris exhibition of 1878, and received 
in that year the cross of the Legion of 
Honour. In 1886 he was chairman of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce of the 
United Kingdom. 

His scientific attainments were acknow- 
ledged by his election as a fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1881. He was a member of 
the council in 1887-8. He joined the Institu- 
tion of Mechanical Enmeers in 1866, and 
the Institution of Civil Engmeera in 1869. 
He was one of the founders of the Iron and 
Steel Institute in the latter year, and was 
president of that body in 1883-6. 

In 1884 Samuelson presented to Ban- 
bury a technical institute, which was opened 
by A. J. MundeUa on 2 July 1884. Mun- 
della then announced that a baronetcy 
had been conferred on Samuelson for his 
services to the education of the people. 
The benefactor’s portrait by Sir Hubert von 
Herkomer, of wmoh a replica hangs in the 
reading room, was presented to him on the 
same occasion. 

Samuelson, who was long an enthusiastic 
yachtsman, died of pneumonia at his resi- 
dence, 56 Princes Gate, S.W., on 10 May 1 003, 
and was buried at Torre cemetery, Torquay. 
He was succeeded in the baronetcy by hia 
eldest son, Henry Bernhard, formerly M.P. 
for Erome. Samuelson married (1) in 
1844 Caroline (d. 1886), daughter of Henry 
Blundell, J.P., of Hull, by whom he had 
four sons and four daughters; and (2) 
in 1889 Lelia MathQda, daughter of Hie 
Chevalier Leon Serena and widow of 
William Denny of Dumbarton. 

Samuelson published at Gladstone’s re- 
quest a memou on Irish land tenure (1800), 
and a report on the railway goods taiiSs 
of Germany, Belgium, and Holland, pre- 
sented to ^e Associated Chambers of 
Commerce Birmingham, 1886). Besides 


hia presidential address (1883), he con- 
tributed to the ' Journal of the Iron and 
Steel Institute ’ papers on the Term steel- 
works (1887, pt. i. p. 31) and on the con- 
struction and cost of blast-fumaoes in the 
Cleveland district (fh. p. 91). 

An oil painting by Gelli of Elorenee 
belongs to the eldest son, and a bronze 
bust by Eantaohiotti of Florence, of wMoh 
there are terra-cotta replicas, belongs to 
the second son, Francis. Sir Bernhard’s 
eldest son added to the Queen Victoria 
Memorial Hospital at Mont Boron, Nice, 
the ‘ Sir Bernhard Samuelson memorial 
annexe ’ for infectious oases, with twenty 
beds; a replica of Eantochiotti’s bust 
is on the fapode. An addition was also 
made in Sir Bernhard’s memory to the 
Middlesbrough infirmary. A memorial 
pointed -window has been placed in Over 
I Compton church, Sherborne, Dorsetshire, 
by Sir Bernhard’s eldest daughter, Caroline, 

I -vrae of Colonel Goodden. 

[Bonbury Guardian, Yorkshire Post, and 
The Times, 11 May 1905; Journal of the 
Iron and Steel Institute, 1906, pt. i. p. 604 j 
Engineer, and Engineering, 12 May 1906; 
Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage ; private 
information.] W. E. S. 

SANDBERG, SAMUEL LOUIS 
GRAHAM (1861-1906), Tibetan scholar, 
bom on 9 Deo. 1851 at Oughtibridge in 
Yorkshire, was fifth child in a family of 
five sons and t-wo daughters of Paul Louis 
Sandberg {d. 1878), then vicar of Oughti- 
bridge, by his -wife Maria (1816-1903), 
daughter of James Graham of the diplo- 
matic service and grand-daughter of 
Dr. James Graham (1746-1794) [q. v.], 
a London doctor. Both parents were 
distinguished by linguisUo tolents. The 
father, whose ancestors came to England 
from Sweden, had won tho Tyrwhitt 
Hebrew scholarship and other successes 
at Cambridge, and was oonversationally 
acquainted -with as many as thirteen 
languages, including Arabic, S 3 rriao, and 
Hindustani. He was in India as a mission- 
ary from 1843 to 1840, becoming principal 
of Jai Narayan’s College at Benares. 
From 1874 tUl his death in 1878 he was 
rector of Northrepps in Norfolk, His 
-widow, a -writer of devotional works and 
a philanthropist, who died in April 1903, 
aged eighty-eight, received the excoprional 
ti^ of honorary life member of the Ghurch 
llQssionary Sooiel^, She was acquainted 
-with seven languages, including Hindustani 
{The Timea, 27 April 1903). 

Young Sandberg, after attending Liver- 
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pool College (1861-3) and Enfield School, 
Birkenhead (1803-7), graduated B.A. of 
Dublin University at nineteen in 1870. 
His tastes were Unguistio and mathe- 
matical, with a leaning towards Asiatic 
languages, such as Chinese and Japanese. 
He developed an aversion for the medical 
profession, for which he was originally 
destined, and on leaving Dublin University 
was admitted a student at the Inner Temple 
on 0 June 1871, and was called to the bar 
on 30 April 1874, and joined the northern 
circuit. His practice was insignifloant, 
and he mainly divided his time between 
jcumalism, the preparation of on elaborate 
treatise entitled ‘The Shipmaster’s Legal 
Handbook,’ which he failed to publish, 
and private tuition. A year’s prostration 
by Rmltese fever (1877-8), contracted while 
travelling with a pupil, was followed in 
1870 by his ordination as a clergyman. 
He was curate of St. Clement’s, Sand- 
wich, from 1879 to 1882, and ohaplain 
of the Seokford Hospital, Woolbridge, 
from 1882 to 1884. In 1886 he went to 
India os chaplain on the Bengal establish- 
ment, and held charges atKidderpur (1886), 
Dinapur (1880-7), Calcutta (1887 and 
1892-^), Dacca (1887-8), Jhansi (1888-9), 
Mxuradabad (1890), Roorkee (1800), How- 
rah (1800-1), Outtaok (1891-2), Sabathu 
(1894r-0), Nowgong (1897-8), Borraokpore 
(1898-0), St. John’s, Calcutta (1890-1901), 
Darjeeling (1901-2), Calcutta (1903), and 
Cuttack (1903-4). When on a holiday at 
Darjeeling he made his first acquaintance 
with the Tibetan language, and in 1888 
he published at Calcutta a ‘Manual of 
the Sikkim-Bhutia Dialect ’ (2nd edit, 
enlarged, Westminster, 1896). He learned 
much of the secret explorations of Tibet 
in progress during the next seventeen 
years, and wrote in the press and the 
magazines about the topography of Tibot 
and routes through the country. In 
1901 he issued at Calcutta ‘An Itinerary 
of the Route from Sikkim to Lhasa, 
together with a Flan of the Capital of 
Tibet.’ On the eve of the British expe- 
dition in 1904 he published a systematic 
treatise, ‘The Exploration of Tibet: its 
History and Particulars from 1623 to 
1904’ (Calcutta and London). Sandberg 
drafted the letter from Lord Curzon, the 
viceroy, to the Grand Lama, the rejection 
of which precipitated the expedition of 
1904. 

To Tibetan philology Sandberg’s con- 
tributions were equally notable. In 1894 
there appeared at Calcutta his ‘Manual 
of Colloquial Tibetan,’ a practical work 


embodying much useful information. His 
most important philologioal work was 
his share in ‘A Tibetan-English Dic- 
tionary’ (Calcutta, 1902), which he was 
commissioned in 1899 by the Hangnl 
government to prepare in conjunction wnth 
the Rev. A. W. Heyde from the materials 
collected by Sarat Chandra Das. The 
work was not final or faultless, but it was 
far more complete than any other. 

His writings relating to Tibet also 
included the following magazine articles: 
‘ The City of Lhasa ’ {Nineteen;^ Century, 
1889); ‘A Journey to the Capital of 
Tibet’ (Contemporary Beview, 1890); 
‘ Philosophical Buddhism in Tibet ’ 
(ibid.) ; ‘ Monks and Monasteries in 
Tibet ’ (Calcutta Beview, 1890) ; ‘ The 
I Great Lama of Tibet ’ (Murray's Magazine, 
October 1891) ; ‘ The Exploration of 
Tibet ’ (Calcutta Beview, 1894) ; ' The 
Groat River of Tibet: its Course from 
Source to Outfall ’ (ibid. 1896) ; ‘ Note to 
Gait’s Paper on Ahom Coins ’ (Proc. Asiat. 
Hoc. of Bengal, 1896, pp. 88 sq.) ; ‘ Mon- 
asteries in TiW ’ (CcMutta Beview, 1896) ; 
and ‘A Tibetan Poet and Mystic,’ i.e. 
Milaraspa ’ (Nineteenth Century, 1899). 

Sandberg at the same time proved the 
width of his interests in ‘ A Neglected Clas- 
sical Language (Armenian)’ (in Ccdcutta 
Beview, 1891), and in ‘ Bhotan, the Unknown 
Indian State ’ (ibid. 1898). He was espe- 
cially concerned in the condition of the 
Em'asians, whose cause he espoused in 
‘Our Outcast Cousins in India’ (Oonlemp. 
Bev. 1892). His modesty and retioenoe 
concealed the extent of his attainments, 
which included a thorough knowledge of 
the Italian language and literature. 

In the August of 1004 Sandberg was 
attaoked by tubercular laryngitis, and was 
invalided home. He died at Boumemouth 
on 2 Moroh of the following year. He 
married in 1884 Mary Grey, who died 
without issue in 1010. 

[EccleBiastioal and Official records of ser- 
vices ; The ^mes, 6 March 1906 ; The Home- 
ward Mail, 11 March 1006 ; see also notices 
of father in the Liveqiool Albion, 1878, 
and mother in The Times for 27 April 1903 ; 
private iiHormation.] P. W. T. 

SANDERSON, Sre JOHN SCOIT 
BURDON-, first baronet (1828-1906), 
regiuB professor of medicine at Oxford, 
[See Bubdon-Saudbesoh.] 

SANDERSON EDGAR (1838-1907), 
historical writer, born at Nottingham on 
26 Jan. 1838, was son of Edgar Sanderson 
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by bis wife Eliza Rinnsey. The father, 
who was a direct descendant of Bishop 
Robert Sanderson [q. v.], had at first b 
laoe-faotory at Nottingham, but afterwards 
kept private schools at Stockwell and 
Streatham Common. The younger Sander- 
son was educated at the &ty of London 
School and at Clare College. Cambridge, 
where he won a scholarship. He graduated 
in 1860 as fourth in the 2nd class of the 
olassioal tripos, proceeding _M. A. in 1866. 
AStet holding a mastership in King’s Lynn 
grammar school he was ordained deacon 
m 1862 and priest in 1863. At first curate 
of St. Dunstan's, Stepney, and second 
master of Stepney grammar school, he held 
successively curacies at Buroombo-cum- 
Broadway, Dorsetshire (with a mastership 
at Weymouth school), and at Chieveley, Berk- 
shire. Emm 1870 to 1873 Sanderson was 
headmaster of Stockwell grammar school ; 
from 1873 to 1877 of Macclesfield; and 
from 1877 to 1881 of Huntingdon grammar 
school. Thenceforth he lived at Streatham 
Common, and occupied himself in writing 
educational manuals and popular historical 
works. He died at 23 Barrow Road, 
Streatham Common, on 31 Deo. 1907, 
and was buried at Norwood cemetery. 
He married in 1864 Laetitia Jane, 
elder daughter of Matthew Denyoloe, 
surgeon, of Bridport. She died in 
October 1894, leaving two sons and four 
daughters. 

Sanderson had a retentive memory and 
a faculty for lucid exposition. His chief 
works, all of which were on a comprehensive 
scale and enjoyed a large circulation, were : 
1. ‘History of the British Empire,’ 1882; 
20th edit. 1906: a well-arranged hand- 
book. 2. ‘ Outlines of the WorltFs History, 
Ancient, Mediaeval and Modem,’ 1885, issued 
both in four parts and in one volume ; 
revised edit. 1910. 3. ‘ Hiatory of the 

World from the Earliest Historical Time to 
1898,’ 1898. 4. ‘The British Empire in 
the 19th Century : its Fro^sa and Expan- 
sion at Home and Abroad,’ 6 vols. 1898-9 
(with engravi^ and maps); reissued in 
1901 as ‘ The British Empire at Home and 
Alwoad.’ 

[Private information ; The Times, 1 Jan. 
1908; Guardian, S Jan. 1908; Grockford’s 
Clerical Directory ; Introduction by Mr. Roger 
Ingpen to Sanderson’s abridgment of Carlyle’s 
Frederick; note in Mrs. Valentine’s Cameos of 
EngL lateraturo, 1894 ; Sanderson's works.] 

G. Lb G. N. 

SANDHAM, HENRY (1842-1910), 
painter and illustrator, bom in Montreal 


on 24 May 1842, was son of John Sandham 
by his wife, Elizabeth Tait. The father had 
emigrated from England to Canada as a 
house decorator. 

Sandham taught himself art in youth, 

, with some aid from Vogt, Way, Jacobi’ 

^ and other Canadian painters. He early en- 
tered the photographio studio, in Montreal, 
of W. Notman, whose partner he beoame, 
Here he executed his first public artistio 
work for the ‘ Century Magazine ’ of New 
York. Recognising ms ability, Mr. Not- 
man recommended him to the notice of 
J. A. Eraser, R.O.A., under whose tuition 
Sandham quickly came to the front. He 
then travelled in Europe to study the 
classical works and settled in Boston on 
Iiis return in 1880. In this year the Royal 
Canadian Academy was founded by the 
Marquis of Lome and Frinoess Louise, 
and Sandham was chosen as a charter 
member. 

In the United States Sandham hod great 
success as a painter of battle and historical 
scenes. He also painted many portraits 
of distinguished persons, and continued to 
-work at illustrations. His best-known 
pictures ore ‘ The March of Timo,’ to com- 
memorate the grand army of Iho republic, 
now in the National Gallery, Washington ; 
‘ The Dawn of Liberty,’ in the town hall, 
Lexington, U.S. ; portrait of Sir John A. 
Macdonald, in the Forhamont Building, 
Ottawa. Others are hung in the Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Halifax, N.S., in the 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington, and 
the State House, Boston, ‘Some of his 
figure groups are most skilfully handled. 
He was on excellent draughtsman’ (En- 
MUKD Morris). His greatest suooess was 
in the medium of water colours. He ex- 
celled also in colour work lor book and 
magazino iUuBtrations, often oontributing 
to the ‘Century,’ ‘Scribner’s,’ and ‘Haiper’ei’ 
magazines. Besides tho various American 
galleries, he exhibited at the Royal 
Canadian Aoodomy and tho Salon of Paris, 
and was awarded medals at tho Phila- 
delphia centennial exhibition, 1876, and 
at tho Indian colonial exhibition. South 
Kensin^on, London, 1886. 

He died in London on 21 Jime 1910, and 
was buried in Kensal Green. A memorial 
exhibition of bis ohief paintings was held 
in the Imperial Institute, Loudon, in June 
1911. 

Sandham married on 23 May 1866 Agnes, 
daughter of John Eraser, a Oonadion 
journalist, Mrs. Sandham was a con- 
tributor to the various Amerioan magazines. 
Of six children, two reached maturity — 
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Arthur, a wood-engraver, and Gwendo- 
line. 

> [Art in Canada i the Early Paintora, by 
Edmund Moms, Canada, July 1910 (on illua 
tratcd article) ; Morgan, Canadian Men and 
Women of the Time; Cat, Exhibition of 
Sandham’a work in London, 1911 ; information 
from hia daughter.] W. S. J. 

SANDYS, EREDERIOK (1829-1904), 
Pre-Raphaelite painter, whoso full name was 
originaDy AuTnoinr Eebdjmck' Augustus 
SjUTDS, was bom at 7 St. Giles’s IKll, 
Norwich, on 1 May, probably in 1829. 
No baptismal entry or other record exists 
to attest the year. In the Norfolk and 
Norwich Art Union catalogue of 1839 a 
note to a drawing (No. 278) entitled 
‘ Itoerva, by A. E. A. Sands,’ states that 
the artist was ‘ aged ton,’ and thus makes 
him bom in 1829, but in later years, when 
ha was in the habit of giving friends some- 
what varied and inconsistent details of hia 
career, he roprosonted 1832 as the year of 
hia birth. Ilia father, Anthony Sands, 
originally a dyer by profession, became a 
drawing-master in Norwich and subse- 
quently a portrait and subject painter; 
examples of his work arc in the Norwich 
Musovun (No, 60) and in Mr. Russell dol- 
man’s collection at Norwich; he died in 
1883. The mother’s maiden name was 
Mary Aime Negus. An only sister, Emma, 
who was also a painter and exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, died in 1877. Tho spelling 
of the family namo was changed from Sands 
to Sandys to suggest, it is said, a not well 
authenticated connection with tho family of 
Lord Sandys. The grandfather was a shoe- 
maker in Upper Wostwiok Street, Norwich. 

Sandys was educated at the Norwich 
grammar school. His arlistio training was 
presumably superintended by his father, 
lor he acknowledged no other master. 
But George Richmond [q. v.] wos an old 
friend of his family and a constant visitor to 
Norwich, and although Sandys repu(hated 
any suggestion of Richmond’s influence, 
analogies in the portraiture of both artists 
cannot be entirely dismissed. Sandys’s 
first commissions were for illustrations to 
local handbooks such as ' Birds of Norfolk ’ 
and Bulmer’s ‘ Antiquiiies of Norwich.’ 
He exhibited at local exhibitions until 
1862. His first work seen at the Royal 
Academy was a crayon drawing of Lord 
Henry Loftus in 1861, when he was living 
in London at 21 Wimore Street. 

In 1867 he published anonymously in 
London a lithographic print entitled ‘A 
Nightmare,’ wMch was a coxioature of ' Sir 
Isumbras at the Ford,’ Millais’s w^-known 


Pre-Raphaelite picture in the Academy of 
that year. The faces of Rossetti, MUlais, 
and Hohnan Hunt wore substituted for 
those of the girl, the knight, and the boy 
respectively ; the horse of the original 
being transformed into a donkey labelled 
J. R., i.e. John Ruskin. The verses at the 
bottom of the print were by Tom Taylor, 
who was also the author of tho mock 
medifflval lines printed in the Royal 
Academy catalogue for the original picture. 
The print measures 133 inches by IQJ ; a 
reduced facsimile is reproduced in Fisher’s 
* Catalogue of Engravings ’ (1879). 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti [q. v.], on whom 
Sandys hod called in order to obtain a like- 
ness for the skit, was delighted. Sandys 
became an intimate and constant visitor at 
Rossetti’s house, 16 C^eyne Walk. From 
this ti ne (1867), Sandys associated with 
the artists, poota, md writers of the Pre- 
Raphaelite group, which then included 
Whistler. Hia painting and drawing grew 
definitely Pre-Raphaebio in character and 
handling, and he became an interesting 
link between the great school of bis native 
place and the Pre-RaphaeUtes. He always 
resisted tho imputation that he had seen 
Monzel’s work, to which his o^vn has been 
compared. There was perhaps a common 
origin in Diirer, or Rethel, whose prints 
were popular in England. 

Sandys soon concentrated much of his 
energy on wood block designs in black 
and white, which appeared in ' Gomhill,’ 
‘ Once a Week,’ ‘ Good Words,’ and other 
publications between 1800 and 1866. 
Their technical accomplishment is unsur- 
passed by that of any contemporaries. 
They called forth from Millais the compli- 
ment that Sandys was * worth two 
Academicians rolled into one ’ ; while 
Rossetti with some exaggeration pro- 
nounced his friend the ‘greatest living 
draughtsman.’ On a drawing by Sandys of 
Cleopatra, Swinburne wrote a poem called 
‘ Cleopatra,’ which appeared with the wood- 
cut after Sandys’s drawing in ‘ Comhill 
Magazine ’ in September 1866. (The poem 
was published in a separate volume the some 
year, but was never reprinted; cf. Nicoiiii 
and Wish, IM, Anecdotes of Nineteenth 
Gmlury, ii. 314r-6.) Sandys iUustrated 
poems by George Meredith [q. v. Suppl. II] 
{‘The Chartist’), Christina RosMtti [q. v,] 
(‘Amor Mundl’), end others in current 
periodicals. 

Meanwhile Sandys contributed a few 
notable subject pictures to the Aoad^y. 
These inoluded ^Oriana ’ (1861), ‘ Vivien ’ 
and ‘La BeUe Ysonde’ (1863), ‘Morgan 
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le Fay’ (1864), one of the finest, and 
'Classandra’ (1808). Two ofi portraits, 
those of Mrs. Anderson Eose (1862) and 
Mrs, Jane Lewis (in the Academy of 1864), 
deserve a plane among the great achiev^ 
ments of English painting. The two magni- 
fieent versions of ' Autumn,’ of whioh the 
larger belongs to Mr. Russell Colman of 
Norwich and the smaller is in the Birming- 
hjain Art Gallery, ate among other of the 
too rare examples of the artist’s achieve- 
ments in oil. In 1868 * Medea,’ an oil 
namting generally regarded as one of 
Sandys^ masterpieces, though accepted by 
the hanging committee, was crowded out 
from the Academy. The violent protests 
in the press, among whioh Swinburne’s was 
pitched in Ws characteristic key, resulted 
m the picture being hung on the line in 
the following year, 1869. He oontmuod 
to contribute to the Academy until 1880 ; 
and after 1877 to the Qrosvenor Gallery, 
where he showed altogether nine works. 
But after ‘ Medea ’ Sandys practically 
abandoned the medium of oil except for a 
few portraits. 

Fmm an early period Sandys had 
achieved a high repute among patrons and 
critics by Wb crayon heads, of whioh one of 
the best is ‘Mrs. George Meredith’ (1804). 
In 1880 he received a commission from 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. for a series of 
literary portraits, which include Robert 
Browning, Matthew Arnold, Teim^n, 
J. R. Green, and J, H. Shorthouse. They 
are hard and unsympathetic m treatment, 
though Sandys retained his old correct- 
ness and precision. In his last year he | 
executed a series of crayon portraits of 
members of the Colman family in Norwich, 
representing five generations. In other 
works of ms late period he succumbed to 
a sentimental and barren idealism. 

Intemperate and bohemian modes of 
life seem to have atrophied bis powers. 
He was a constant borrower and a diffi- 
cult if delightful Mend. His relations with 
most of his associates were chequered. 
In 1866 he accompanied Rossetti on a trip 
through Kent (Rossbtot, Letters, ii. 189), 
but a quarrel followed. Rossetti con- 
sidered that too many of his pictorial ideas 
were being appropriated by Sandys (W. M. 
RossiTETr, SBmmiseences, p. 320). The 
bremh, whioh was healed in 1876, pro- 
judicialljr aSeoted the qualities of Sandys’s 
imagination and technique. A friendship 
with Meredith lasted longer. Sandys often 
stoyed with the novelist, who mentions 
him in a letter as a guest at Gopseham 
Cottage in 1864. He was then painting the 
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background of ‘Gentle Spring,’ shown in 
the Aoademy of 1806. At one time Sandys 
consorted a good deal with gipsies, one 
of whom, Kaomi, was a favourite model. 
She appears in Rossetti’s ‘ Beloved,’ and is 
the original of ICiomi in Meredith’s Hany 
Richmond.’ Sandys was a great ‘ bruiser ’ 
and the hero, by hie own account, of a good 
many brawls. 

Li 1898 Sandys was elected an original 
member of the newly formed Inter- 
national Society of Sonlptoi's, Painters and 
Gravers, and through Mr, Pennell renewed 
his aequaintanoe with Whistler. In the 
intervals of long disappearances he was 
sometimes seen at the Caf6 Royal in 
Regent Street, London, in company with 
Aubrey BoardRley and younger ai-tists. 

In appearance Sandjrs was tall and dis- 
tinguished ; in later life not unlike Don 
Quixote. He was always neatly dressed, 
whatever his oircumstanocs, a spotless white 
waistcoat and patent leather boots being 
fcatm'es of his toilet. Personal oharm and 
the lively gift of the rooonteur to the 
end reconciled friends to his embarrassing 
habit of boirowiiig. He died at 6 Hogarth 
Rood, ICensingtoir, on 25 June 1904, and 
was buried at Old Brompton oemetery. 
No tombstone marks tlio grave. The 
cemetery register records his age os seventy- 
two. 

The earliest oil painting bjr Sandys was a 
} portrait of bimself, painted in 1848. This 
I was oilered for purchase to the trustees of 
the National Portrait Gallery and rejected 
by them. Mr. Fairfax Murray owns a 
miniature of him (aged six) by his father, 
Anthony Sands. Most of his pictures and 
drawings arc in private collections in 
London and Norwich or in America. There 
is no example of Sandys’s work at the 
Tate Gallery. At the Birmingham Art 
Gallery, besides tho small version of 
‘ Autumn,’ are superb examples of bis black 
and white drawings from the Fairfax- 
Mnrray collection. Five drawings are in 
the Print Room of the British Museum ; 
two are in the Norwich Museum (Nos. 364, 
377) : a portrait of Mr. Louis John Tillett, 
M.P., hangs in St. Andrew’s Hall, Norwich. 
Some of his works, chiefly drawings, 
were collected at the Leicester Gallenes 
in London in March 1904, and after his 
death there was another exhibition at 
Burlington House in the whiter of 1906. 

[The fullest and best account, in which 
Sandys assisted, is A Cknisidcration of the Art 
of F^eriok Sandys, by Esther Wood, with 
admirable reproductions, in a special winter 
number of Tho Artist (a defunct periodical). 
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1S96. Mra. Wood ohallonges the aoourooy of 
certain etatemonts in Mr. J. M. Gray’s critical 
appreciation in the Art Journal, March 1884, 
in the Hobby Horse, 1888, vol. iii. and 1892 
vol. vii., and in Mr. Pennell’s articles in Pan 
(German publication, 1896), in the Quarto, 
1800, vol. i., and in the Savoy, Jonuary 1896. 
See also ]?amily Letters of D. 6. Eossetti, 
1895, i. 210, 242, 260, ii. 184, 189, 100, 192, 
193 ; Pord Madox Huoiler, Life of Pord Madox 
Brovm, 1800, p. 182 j Life ondljotlera of Millais, 
by bis son, 1890, i. 61, 312 ; Ecminisconces of 
W. M. Eossetti, 1906, p. 320 ; PonnoU’s Life 
of Whistler, 1911, now edit., pp. 79, 83, 860, 
360; Norvicensian, Midsummer 1904, reprint 
of an obituary from the Eastern Daily Express ; 
Percy H. Bate’s English Pre-Eapliaolito 
Painters, 1899; Some PiofnrcB of 1808, by 
A. C. Swinburne, reprinted in Essays and 
Studies, 1870 ; Gloesoii White, English Illus- 
tration, 1897, ivith complete oikonogmphy of 
published blaok and white drawings; George 
Meredith’s Letters, 1912 ; CatMoguo of 
Burlington House Winter Exhibition, 1906; 
A Great Illustrator, PaU MaU Magazine, 
November 1808 ; Bryan’s Diotionary of 
Pomt^rs and Engravors, 1906 (article by Dr. 
G. 0. Williamson) ; information kindly supplied 
^ Mr. James Eeovo of Norwich and Miss 
dolman ; personal knowledge.] E. E. 

SANFORD, GEORGE EDWARD 
LANGHAM SOMERSET (1840-1901), 
lieuk-general, born on 19 Juno 1840, was 
son of George Charles Sanford. 

After education at the Royal Military 
College, Woolwich, ho oiitorod the ro 3 au 
engineers os lieutenant on 18 Oot. 1850, 
when little over sixteen. As a subaltern 
he saw much service in China, whore he 
arrived in 1868. lie took part in the 
ocoupation of Canton, in the expedition 
to Pei-ho, and in the demolition of forts 
at the mouth of the river and advanoe to 
Tientsin. Subsequently he was engaged 
in the campaign in the north of China in 
1860, and received the medal with olosp. 
In 1862 Sanford joined Charles George 
Gordon fq. v.] in tho operations against 
the Taipings, and played a useful part in 
tho capture of the stookodes of Naubsiang, 
and in tho esoalade of the walled oiUes of 
Kahding, Singpoo, and Cholin, and of the 
fortified town of Najow. He did useful 
survey work during the campaign, and 
assisted Gbrdon in drafting a 'Military 
Plan of the Distriot round Shanghai under 
the Protection of the Allied Forces’ 
(^ndon, 1864 ; Shanghai, 1872). Gordon 
described him ns the best officer he had 
ever met. He was promoted second captain 
on 8 Feb. 1866 and captain on 6 July 1872. 

Returning to England, Sanford served 


in the ordnance survey in England until 

1872. Next year he proceeded to India 
as oxeoutive engineer in .the public works 
department there, booomiug major 10 Deo. 

1873. _ In 1878 ho served in the Afridi 
expedition as assistant quartennaster- 
general Peshawar district (medal ivith 
olttpp). Later in 1 878-9 ho took part in the 
Afghan war, and was present at the cap- 
ture of Ali Masjid. lie was mentioned in 
despatohos (Lontl. Qaz. 7 Nov. 1879) and 
reoeived the medal with clasp and brevet of 
liout.-ooloncl (22 Nov. 1879). Sir Frederiok 
(aftorwards Earl) Roberts rewarded his 
effloienoy by appointment as assistant 
quartermaster-general of 1st division in 
the Peshawar Valley field force. Thenoe- 
fortli his work lay long in the quarter- 
master-general’s department. In 1880 he 
was deputy quartermaster-general of the 
newly formed Indian inleUigenoe depart- 
ment, and during the abseuoe of Sir Charles 
Maogregor [q. v.] he officiated for a year 
(1882-3) as quartermaster-general in India. 
Ho showed great ability in despatching 
the Indian contingent to Egypt in 1882, 
becoming lieutonant-oolonel on 26 April of 
that year. Sanford had previously prepared 
oxcellont intelligence reports on Egypt as 
a possible theatre of war, and the sucoess of 
the transport arrangement was largely duo 
to him. 

On completion of his term as deputy 
quartermaster-general at headquarters in 
Deo. 1886, Saniord, who was promoted 
colonel on 22 Nov. 1883, saw servioe as 
oommanding royal engineer in the Burmese 
expodlrion of 1885-0, and received the 
thanks of the government of India, being 
mentioned in despatches (Lond. Gazette, 
22 June 1 886). He was rewarded with tho 
olosp and was made C.B. on 25 Nov. 1886. 

From March 1886 till 1803 he was direotor- 
general of military works in India, and held 
office during a period of groat activity in 
connection with frontier defences. On 
1 Jan. 1800 he was nominated C.S.I. On 
leaving the military works department he 
was in command of the Meerut distriot in 
India till 1808. He had been made major- 
general on 1 Jan. 1895, and become lieut.- 
general on 1 April 1808. He was mentioned 
in 1898 for the Bombw command, when 
it fell to Lieut.-g6aerBl Sir Robert 0. Low 
[q. V. Suppl. 11]. A first-rate soldier and an 
aooomplished man, he died, while stOl on 
the active list, at Bedford on 27 April 
1001 . 

He married in 1867 Maria Hamilton 
{d, 1898), daughter of E. Heskethof South- 
ampton. 
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[The Times, 11 May 1901 ; Hart’s and Official 
Army Lists ; S. Mossman, General Gordon’s 
Private Diary, 1885, p. 209.] H. M. V. 

SANGER, GEORGE, known as ‘Loed 
Geougc Sanger’ (1825-1911), circus pro- 
prietor and showman, bom at Newbuiy, 
Berkshire, on 23 Dee. 1825, was sixth child 
of ten ohildron of James Sanger (d. 1860), 
a naval pensioner who served on board the 
Victory at Trafalgar and was afterwards 
a showman. His mother, a native of Bed- 
minster, was named Elliott. John Sanger 
[q. v.] was bis elder brother. George, who 
was bom to the showman’s business and to 
caravan life, made his first appearance as a 
performer on the day of Queen Victoria’s 
coronation, 28 June 1838. In 1845 he 
joined Ms brother John in a conjuring 
exhibition at the Onion Pair. Binuingham, 
and in 1848 he and his brothers William 
and John started an independent show at 
Stepney Fair ; here George was the first to 
introduce the naphtha lamp to London. In 
1853 George and John Sanger inaugurated 
on a very modest scale a travelling show 
and circus, which first apmared at King’s 
Lynn in February 1854. Their equipment 
steadily increased, and Sanger’s circus 
CTadually outstripped its American and 
English competitors. In 1860 a ’world’s 
fair ’ was established at the Hoe, Plymouth, 
with about one hundred separate shows — 
waxworks, monstrosities, balloon ascents, 
circuses, and the like. The Agricultural 
EaU at Islington was soon leased for winter 
exhibitions; circuses were buUt in many 
of the chief towns of Great Britain, a haU 
was purchased at Ramsgate, and the head- 
quarters of the enterprise was fixed at the 
Hall by the Sea at Margate. In November 
1871 Astleys Amphitheatre in West- 
minster Bridge Road was bought for 
11,0007. Soon afterwords the brothers 
dissolved partnership, George, who outdis- 
tan^d Johnin enterprise and public repute, 
taking over Astley’s and the Agricultural 
Ball and retaining some interest in the 
Margate centre. Astley’s fiourished rmder 
his management till its demolition in 1893. 
His shows there were staged on a lavish 
and generous scale. In 1886 he exhibited 
the spectacle of ‘The Fall of Khartoum 
and Death of General Gordon’ at 280 
consecutive performances, in which 300 
men of the guards, 400 supers, 100 camels, 
200 real Arab horses, the fifes and drums of 
the grenadiers, and the pipers of the Scots 

S lards were brought on to the stage. 

ven more ambitious was his pantomime 
of ‘Gulliver’s Travels’; the penormeis in 
which included three elephants, nine camels. 


and 52 horses, as well as ostriches, emus, 
pelicans, deer, kangaroos, Indian buffaloes, 
Braiunin bulla, and living lions. 

Meanwhile Sanger paid some eleven 
annual visits to the Continent, making 
summer tours through France, Germany, 
Austria, Bohemia, Spain, Switzerland, 
Denmark, and Holland. On leaving 
Astley’s in 1893 he toured continuously 
through England and SootlandL On 
19 Jmie 1898 ho appeared before Queen 
Victoria at Balmoral, and he repeated the 
experience at Windsor next year (17 July 
1899). 

Sanger was in later life hampered by the 
rivalry of Amerioan ti’avelling circus pro- 
prietors. In 1887 ho took the title of 
‘lord ’ Georgo Sanger by way of challenge 
to ‘theHon.’WiUiam Cody (‘Buffalo Bill’), 
who was touri^ England with his ‘ Wild 
West ’ show. Universally regarded as the 
British head of his profossion, Sanger 
owed his success mainly to his gift for patter 
and pompous phraseology in advertise- 
ment, and to his influence over animals, 
which he tamed by kindness, forbiddins his 
subordinates to employ the harsh methods 
in vogue elsewhere. He was a tireless 
worker, a considerate emplos^r, and a 
generous friend of circus folk. In 1887 he 
established the Showman’s Guild, of which 
he was president for eighteen years, 
making generous oontributions to its funds. 
He was one of the last of a calling which 
decayed in Ins dosing years before the 
rising popularity of music-halls, football 
matches, and cinematograph exhibitions, 
innovations which seomed to Sanger to be 
symptomatic of degeneracy. 

Sanger disposed of his circus in October 
1905, and retired to Park Farm, East End 
Road, Finchley. He published his auto- 
biography, ‘Seventy Years a Showman,’ 
in 1910. He was shot dead at Fork Farm 


by one of his employees, to whom he had 
shown much kindness, on 28 Nov. 1911. 
The murderer committed suicide. Sanger 
was buried with municipal honours by tiie 
side of his wife at Margate. 

He married in November 1860, at St. 
Peter’s ohuroh, Sheffield, Ellen Chapman 
(d. 30 April 1899), on accomplished lion 
tamer, who till her marriage performed at 
Wombwell’s menagerie as Madame Pauline 
de Vere ; they had issue a son (who pre- 
deceased Sanger) and a daughter, Harriett, 
wife of Mr. Arthur Reeve of Asplhis Farm, 
Park Lane, Tottenham. To his daughter 
ho left lus property, which was valued for 
probate at 29,3487. 

[Seventy Years a Showman, by ‘Lord’ 
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George Sanger, 1010 (with photographic 
reproduotions ) ; J. O’Shea, Roundabout 
EeooUeotiona, 1892, i. 267 seq. ; Charles 
EVost, Ciroua Life, 1875 j The Times, 30 Nov. 
1911; Bra, 2 and 9 Deo. 1911 (photograph); 
Cassell’s Mag., vol. xxii. 1890.] W. B. O. 

SANKEY, Sm RICHARD HIERAM 
(1829-1908), lieutenant-general, r^al (Mad- 
ras) engineers, born at Rockwell Castle, oo. 
Tipperary, on 22 March 1829, was fourth son 
of Matthew Sankey, barrister, of Bawnmore, 
CO Cork, and Modeshil, oo. Tipperary, by his 
wife Eleanor, daughter of Colonel Henry 
O’Hara, J.P., of O’Hara Brook, oo. Antrim. 
Educated at the Rev. D. Flynn’s school 
in Harcourt Street, Dublin, ho entered the 
East India Company’s military seminary 
at Addisoombe in February 1846. Sankey 
showed considerable talent as an artist, 
and won a silver medal at an exhibition 
of the Dublin Society in 1846 and the 
prize for painting on leaving Addisoombe at 
the end of 1846. Commissioned as second 
lieutenant in the Madras engineers on 
11 Deo. 1846, he arrived in Madras after 
the usual instruction at Chatham in Nov. 
1848. 

After serving with the Madras sappers 
at Mercatur he officiated in 1860 as super- 
intending engineer, Nagpore subsidiary 
force; but owing to ill-health he was at 
home for three years (1853-6). Promoted 
lieutenant on 1 Aug. 1854, he was appointed, 
on returning to Madras in 1866, superin- 
tendent of the east coast canal. In May 
1857 Sankey was called to Calcutta as 
under-secretary of the public works depart- 
ment under Colonel (afterwards General Sir) 
William Erskine Baker [q. v.]. 

On the outbreak of the Mutiny Sankey 
was commissioned os captain of the 
Calcutta cavalry volunteers, but in Septem- 
ber was despatched to Allahabad for field 
duty. Besides completing the defensive 
works along the Jumna, he levelled 
the whole of the AFygungo quarter of 
the city, employing some 6000 worlonen 
to clear the &ont of the entrenchments of 
obstructions and to construct a causevn^ 
across the mudd^ bed of tho Ganges. Hie 
established a bridge of boats, and having 
to provide shelter for the advonchig troops 
aU along the grand trunk road in the North- 
west Provinces, he arrived at Cawnporo, 
in the course of this duty, the day before 
it was attacked by the Gwalior force under 
Tontia Topi. | He acted os assistant 
field engineer under Lieutenant-colonel 
McLeod, the commanding engineer of 
General Windham’s force, and when that 


force fell back on the entrenchments was 
employed in strengthening the defences ; 
noticing that the whole area as far as an 
outpost some 600 yards away was swept 
by the enemy’s fire, he eficctively connected 
the outpost with the entrenclment by a 
simple screen of mats fixed during one night. 

^ter the rebels were defeated by Sir 
Golin Campbell on 6 Deo., Sank^ was 
transferred as field engineer to the (mrkha 
force under Jung Bahadur. He organised 
an engineer park at Gorakpur and pro- 
cured materim for bridging the Gogra and 
Gumti rivers for tho march to Lucknow. 
Alone he reconnoitred the Gogra, which 
was crossed on 19 Feb. 1868, when the fort 
Mowrani on the other side of ihe river was 
seized. Next day he took part in the 
action of Phulpur, where he constructed a 
bridge of boats 320 yards long in two days 
and a haU, and made three miles of road. 
The Gurkha army, 20,000 strong of all 
arms, then crossed into Oude, and Sankey 
received the thanks of his commander and 
of the government of India for ‘ his great 
and successful exertions.’ While on the 
march on 26 Feb., Sankey’s oonspiouons 
gallantry in forcing an entry into a small 
fort at Jumalpur occupied by the rebels 
was highly commended by the commander 
in his despatch, and ho was rmsuccossfully 
recommended for the Victoria Cross. 

Sankey was at the action of Kanduah 
Nulla on 4 March, and was mentioned in 
despatches. He constructed the bridge to 
pass the troops over the river to Sultonpur 
and received tho thanks of government. 
At Lucknow the Gurkha army was posted 
in a suburb south-east of the Charbagh, 
which it attacked on the 14th. Next day 
Sankey was with the Gurkhas when they 
carried aU before them to the gate of the 
Koisar Bagh, which General Thomas Franks 
[q. V.] h^ captured. Sankey was also 
engaged with the enemy on the 16th, 18th, 
and 19th, and on the final capture of the city 
made arrangements for establishing the 
bridge over the canal near the Charbagh. 

Soon after the fall of Lucknow SE^ey 
returned to Calcutta in ill-health, and was 
sent to the Neilgherries to recruit. For his 
services in the mutiny campaign he received 
the medal with clasp, was promoted second 
captain on 27 August 1868, and brevet 
major the next day. During 1869 he was 
executive engineer, and also superintendent 
of the convict gaol at Moulmein in Burma, 
and received the thanks of the government 
of India for his management of the prison. 
In 1860-1 he was garrison engineer at 
Fort William, Calcutto. 
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promoted first captain in his corps on 
29 Jnne 1861, and appointed assistant to 
the chief engineer, Mysore, he held the post 
with credit nntil 1864. In 1864 he succeeded 
as ohief engineer and secretary to the chief 
commissioner, Mysore, and during the next 
thirteen years managed the publio works 
of that prorinoe. He originated an irriga- 
tion department to deal soientificaUy with 
the old native works ; the catchment area 
of each valley was surveyed, the area 
draining into each reservoir determined, 
mifl the sizes and number of reservoirs 
regulated accordingly. He also improved 
the old roods and opened up new ones in 
all directions. Government offices were 
built, and the park around them laid out 
at Bangalore. 

Tn 1870 Sankey spent seven months on 
special duty at Melbourne, at the request of 
the Victorian government, to arbitrate on 
a question of works for supplying water to 
wash down the gold-hearing alluvium of 
certain valleys. He was promoted brevet 
lieutenant-colonel on 14 June 1869, regi- 
mental lieutenant-colonel on 15 Got. 1870, 
and brevet colonel on 16 Oct. 1876. 

In 1877 be was transferred to Simla as 
nnder-seoretary to the government of India, 
and in September 1878, when war with the 
Amir of Afghanistan was imminent owing 
to the rebuff to the Chamberlain mission, 
was appointed commanding royal engineer 
of the Kandahar field force under Lieu- 
tenant-general, afterwards Pield-marshal, 
Sir Donald Stewart [q. v. Suppl. I]. Sankey 
arrived with the rest of his staff at 
Quetta on 12 Dec., and being sent forward 
to reconnoitre recommended an advance 
by the Ehawga Pass, leaving the Khojak 
for the second division under Major- 
general (afterwards Sir) Michael Biddidph 
[q. V. Suppl. n]. On 30 Dec. 1878 he was 
promoted regimental colonel. On 4 Jan. 
1879 Sankey was with the advanced 
body of cavalry under Major-general 
Palnser when a cavalry combat took 
place at Takt-i-pul. Stewart’s force occu- 
pied Kandahar, and advanced as far as 
Kalat-i-Ghilzai, when the flight of the Amir 
Shere Ali put an end, for a brief period, 
to the war. While Sankey waa preparing 
winter quarters for the force at ^ndohar 
he wM recalled to Madras to become secio- 
twy in the publio works department. Por 
his share in the Kandahar expedition he 
waa mentioned in despatches, created a 
OB., and given the medal. 

During five years at Madras Sankey 
became member of the legislative council, 
and was elected a fellow of the Madras 


University. He helped to form the Marina 
and to beautify the botanical gardens and 
Government House grounds. On 4 Jime 
1883 he was promoted major-general. He 
retired from the army on 11 Jon. 1884, 
with the honorary rank of lieutenant-general. 
He had previously received the distinguished 
service reward in India. 

On his return to England in 1883 
Sankey was appointed chairman of the Irish 
board of works. In 1892 he was gaaetted 
KC.B. After his retirement in 1896 he 
resided in London, but bis activity was 
unabated. He visited Mexico and had 
mnch oorrespondenoe with the president 
Diaz. He died suddenly at his residence, 
32 Grosvenor Place, on 11 Nov. 1908, and 
was buried at Hove, Sussex. Sankey was 
twice married; (1) in 1858, at Ootacamund, 
to Sophia Mary {d. 1882), daughter of W. H. 
^nson, Indian civil service ; (2) in 1890, 
at Dublin, to Henrietta, widow of Edward 
j Browne, J.P., and daughter of Pierce 
Creagh ; she survived him. By liis first 
I wife he had two daughters, one of whom 
married his nephew. Colonel A. B. M. 

I Sankey, B.E. 

I [India Office Bccotda j Vibart’s Addiscombe ; 
The Times, 12 Nov. 1008 j memoir with 
portrait in Boyal EnginooiB’ Journal, June 
1909.] E. H. V. 

SAUMA-REZ, THOMAS (1827-1903), 
admiral, born at Sutton, Surrey, on 31 March 
1827, waa grandnephew of James, first Baron 
de Saumarez, and was son of Captain (after- 
wards Admiral) Biohard Saumarez. After a 
few years at the Western Grammar School, 
Brompton, he entered the navy in 1841, 
and was actively employed during the 
whole of his junior time on the east coast of 
South America, at Buenos Ayres, Monte 
Video, and in Parana. He waa made a 
lieutenant in March 1848. As a lieutenant 
he served principally on the west coast of 
Africa, where on 31 March 1861 he saved'a 
man from drowning and received the Boyal 
Humane Society’s silver medal. Later in 
the year he commanded a division of gun- 
boats at Lagos and was severely wounded ; 
in September 1864 he was promoted to oom- 
mander. In May 1858 he had command 
of the Cormorant, and served with rare 
distinotiun at the capture of the Taku 
forts, where the Cormorant led the attack, 
broke through a really formidable boom, 
and with her first broadside, fired at tho same 
moment, dismounted tho largest of the 
enemy’s gims. He afterwards took part in 
the operations in the river Peiho and in the 
occupation of Tientsin, and on the coast of 
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China. His promotion to the rank of 
captain was dated 27 July 1868. Ho had 
no further aotiYe service, but his brilliant 
advance on 20 May 1868 is worbhjr to be 
held in remembrance. On 12 April 1870 
he was retired, and was nominated a O.B. 
in 1873. He became by seniority a rear- 
admiral in 1876, vico-adniiral in 1881, and 
admiral in 1886. Ho died at liis residence, 
2 Morpeth Mansions, Westminster, on 22 
Jan. 1903. He married (1) in 1854 a 
daughter (d. 1866) of S. H. Block of 
GreenliiU, Barnet ; and (2) in 1868, Eleanor, 
daughter of B. Scott Riley, of Liverpool. 
He left no issue. 

[Boyol Navy List j Dehrott’s Peerage > 
Who’s Who, 1902 ; The Times, 23 Jan. 1003 > 
Clowes, The Royal Navy, vol. vii. ; personal 
knowledge.] J. E. L. 

SAUNDERS, EDWARD (1848-1910), 
entomologist, born at East Hill, Wands- 
worth, on 22 March 1848, was youngest of 
seven children (four sons and three daugh- 
ters) of William Wilson Saunders, F.R.S. 
[q. V.]. ffis elder brother, George Sharp 
Saunders, E.L.S. (d. 1010), also an ento- 
mologist, was editor of the ‘ Journal of the 
Boyiu Horticultural Society’ from 1006 to 
1908. The youngest sister married the 
Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing, E.R.S. 

Saunders, who was educated entirely at 
home, was the author (from 1867) of many 
papers on entomology, relating ohiefly to 
the Buprestidte, Homiptora Hoteroptera, and 
Aculeata Hymenoptora. These lie oontri- 
buted to the ‘ Entomologist’s Monthly Maga- 
zine,’ the ‘ Transactions of the Entomological 
Society,’ the ‘Journal of the lannean 
Society,’ and other serials. His independent 
publications comprised ' The Homiptera 
Heteroptera of the British Isles ’ (1892) ; 

‘ The H 3 rmenoptera Aouleata of the British 
Isles ’ (1896) : and a popular work (with 
illustrations by his daughter) ‘ Wild Bees, 
Wasps, and Ants, and other Stinging 
Insects ’ (1907). 

On 6 Jime 1902 he was elected E.R.S. 
He died at Bognor on 6 Eeb. 1910, and 
was buried in Brookwood cemetery. He 
married in 1872 Mary Agnes, daughter 
of Edward Brown (d. 1866), of Bast Hill, 
Wandsworth, East In^a merchant, and 
had issue eight sons and foux daughters. 

[Proo. Linn. Soo. 1910';'TEntoraol. Month. 
Mag., March 1910 (portrait)'; Proo. Entomol. 
Soc. 1910, Presidential Address; Entomo- 
logist’s Record, Moroh 1910 ; Roy. Soo. 
Catal. Sci Papers ; Nature, 3 Moroh 1910.] 

T. E. J. 


SAUNDERS, Sm EDWIN (1814-1901), 
dentist, born in London on 12 March 1814, 
was son of Simon Saunders, senior partner in 
the firm of Saunders & Ottley, publishers, 
in Brook Street, London. Prom an early 
ago he showed aptitude for mechanical 
contrivances, and irom the ago of twelve 
to fourteen he experimented in methods 
of superseding steam by hydraulic power 
for the propulsion of vessels. He also 
invented a sweeping machine for use in 
city streets, not uiiuke tho.se now in use. 
A native bent for civil engineering war 
nut encouraged owing to the uncertain pro- 
spects of the profession. The mechanical 
opportunities which dentistry affords 
attracted him, and he was articled as a pupil 
to Mr. Lomoilc, a dentist in the Borough. 
At the end of three years he was thoroughly 
grounded in dental mechanics, and 
gave a course of lectures on elementary 
mechanics and anatomy at a mechanics’ 
institute. Erederick Tyrrell [q. v.], surgeon 
to St. Thomas’s Hospital, who happened 
to be present at one lecture, was so im- 
pressed that, after consultation with his 
coUeaguos, he invited Saunders to lecture at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. Saunders appears 
to have lectured hero unofficially from 1837, 
but having obtained the diploma of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in 1839 he was 
in that year appointed dental surgeon and 
lecturer on dental surgery to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, a post he ocoupied until 1864. 
In 1856 he was elected F.R.OIS. He was 
also dentist from 1834 to the Blenheim 
Street Infirmary and Free Dispensary, and 
in 1840 he started, in conjunction with Mr. 
Harrison and Mr. Snell, a small institation 
fur the treatment of the teeth of the poor. 
It was the first charity of its kind, and 
lasted about twelve years. 

Whilst working at the subject of oleft 
palate, Saunders came to know Alexander 
Nasmyth, who had a large dental praotioe 
in London, and after 1846, when Nasmyth 
was incapacitated by an attack of para- 
lysis, Saunders bought Nasmyth’s practice, 
which he carried on at Nasn^th’s house, 
13a George Street, Hanover Square, until 
he retired to Wimbledon. He succeeded 
Nasmyth in 1846 as dentist to Queen 
Victoria, the Prince Consort, and the other 
members of the Royal family. 

Saunders held that dentistry was a part 
of medicine. A good organiser and a man 
of considerable scientific attainments, he 
was amongst the first to attempt the 
formation into a compact profession of 
the heterogeneous ooUeotion of men who 
practised dentistry. In 1866 be, with 
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others, petitioned the Eoyal College o 
Surgeons of England to grant a diploma 
in dental surgeiy, but it was not until 
after many negotiations that the college 
obtained powers, on 8 Sept. 1850, to 
examine candidates and grant a diploma 
in dentistry. The Odontological Society 
was foimded at Saunders’s house in 
1857 to unite those who practised dental 
surgery. Saunders was the first treasurer, 
and was president in 1864 and 1879. 
Saunders was trustee of the first dental 
hospital and school established in London, 
in Soho Square in 1859. The institution 
prospered, and in 1874 the Dental Hospital 
in Leicester Square was opened, being 
handed over to the managing committee 
free of debt. Saunders rendered to the 
new hospital important services, which his 
colleagues and friends commemorated by 
founding in the school the Saunders scholar- 
ship. Saunders was president of the dental 
section at the meeting of the International 
Mescal Congress which met in London in 
1881, and in the same year was president 
of the metropolitan counties branch of the 
British Medical Association. In 1883 he 
was knighted, being the first dentist to 
receive that honour. In 1886 he was 
resident of the British Dental Association. 
He died at Fairla'n'n, Wimbledon Common, 
on 15 March 1901, and was buried at the 
IHitney cemetery. In 1848 he married 
Marian, eldest daughter of Edmund William 
Burgess, with whom he celebrated his golden 
wedding in 1898, 

Saunders was author or ; 1. ' Advice on 
the Care of the Teeth,’ 1837. 2. ‘The 
Teeth as a Test of Age considered in refer- 
ence to the Factory Children. Addressed 
to the Members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment,’ 1837 ; this work was adopted by 
the inspectors of factories and led to the 
detection of much fraud. 

[Journal of Brit. Dental Assoc., vol. xxii. 
new SCI., 1901, p. 200 ; Medico-Chirurgical 
Trans., vol. haxv. 1$)02, p. oii; private 
information.] D’A. F. 

SAUNDERS, HOWARD (1836-1907), 
ornithologist and traveller, bom in London 
on 16 Sept. 1835, was son of Alexander 
Saunders by his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Joseph Laundy. Educated at private 
schools at Leatherhead and Bottingdean, ^ 
he subsequently entered the firm of Anthony 
Gibbs & Sons, South American merchants 
and bankers in the City of London, and in 
1855, when twenty years old, left En^and 
to take up a post at Callao, in Peru, His 
love of natural history and archceology 


and liking for adventurous travel led him, 
however, to relinquish business pursuits. 
Leaving Peru in 1860, he crossed the Andes 
and explored the headwaters of the Amazon 
river, descending thence to Park. The 
persons journey provided novel and rich 
material for scientific study. 

After his retmu in 1862 Saunders 
devoted himself to ornithological research. 
PQs first memoir, which appeared in 1866 in 
the ‘ Ibis,’ the organ of the British Omitho- 
lorical Union, gave an account of the 
albatrosses observed whilst on his voyage 
from Cape Horn to Peru. Turning his 
attention to the avlfatma of Spain, he 
next wrote papers on the birds of Spain 
[Ibis, 1869-78) and the birds of the Pyrenees 
i and Switzerland (Ibis, 1883-97). He had 
become an accomphshed Spanish scholar 
and often travelled to Spain, contributing 
‘ Ornithological Rambles in Spain and 
Mojoroa ’ to tho ‘ Field ’ newspaper in 1874. 
Saunders was joint-editor with Dr. P. L. 
Solater of tho ‘Ibis’ (1883-8 and 1804- 
1900) ; and from 1001 till his death was 
secretary and treasurer of tho British 
Omithologioal Union, which he had joined 
in 1870. He was the recorder of Avea for 
the ‘ Zoological Reoord ’ (1876-81). 

From 1880 to 1885 Saunders was hono- 
rary secretary of Section D (zoology) of the 
British Association. A fellow of the Zoo- 
logical and Linnean Societies, he served 
on the councils of each, and wrote for their 
* Proceedings ’ and ‘ Journal ’ memoirs, many 
of which dealt more especially with the 
Laridcs (gulls and terns). He was a fellow 
of the Royal Geographical Society, and 
deeply interested in aU branches of geo- 
grwhioal research. 

Saunders’s chief iudependent publication 
was ‘An Dlustrated Manual of British 
Birds’ (1889; 2ad edit. 1899). He also 
edited * Yarrell’s British Birds ’ (4th edit. 
1882-6, vols. iii. and iv.) in succession to 
Prof. Alfred Newton [q. v, Suppl. II], and 
he wrote the monograph on terns, gnUs, 
and skuas (vol. xxv. 1896) for the ‘ Cata- 
logue of the Birds in the British Museum.’ 
Ho revised and annotated MitoheU’s ‘ Birds 
of Lancashire ’ (2nd edit. 1892). 

He died at his residence, 7 Radnor Place, 
W., on 20 Got. 1907, and was buried in 
Eensal Green cemetery. He mar.ried in 
1868 Emily, yoimgest daughter of William 
MinshuU Bigg, of Stratford Place, W., and 
had issue two daughters. 

Saunders was a frequent writer in the 
‘Field’ and ‘Alheneeum.’ In addition to 
those cited he wrote memoirs on tho eg^ 
collected on the transit of Venus exp^- 
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tions, 1874-6 {Phil. Trans, vol. 168, 1870); 
on the birds (Laridoe) collected during 
the voyage of H.M.S. Challenjger {Report, 
Zoology, vol. ii.), and the article ‘Birds’ 
in the ‘Antarctic Manual’ (National Ant- 
arotio Expedition, 1901). 

[Free. Linn. See., 1008; The Ibis, sor. ix., 
vol. 2, Jubilee Suppl. (mth portrait) ; Trans. 
Norfolk and Norwich Nat. Soo., vol. viii. ; 
Roy. Soo. Catal. Papers; Zoologist, ser. iv. 
vol. ii. (with portrait) ; Field, 26 Oot. 1907 ; 
Nature, 24 Oot. 1007; Atheniaum, 26 Oet. 
1007 ; The Times, 22 Oot. 1007.] T. E. J. 

SAUNDERSON, EDWARD JAMES 
(1837-1906), Irish politician, bom on 1 Oot. 
1837 at Castle Saunderson, was fourth 
son of Colonel Alexander Saunderson 
(1783-1867) of Castle Saunderson, Beltur- 
bet, 00 . Cavan, by his wife Sarah Juliana 
{d. 1870), elder daughter of the Rev. Henry 
Maxwell, sixth Baron Eomham. The 
Saundersons trace their lineage to a family 
called de Bcdic, settled in co. Durham in 
the fourteenth century, of wliioh one branch 
after a settlement in Scotland removed to 
Ireland in the seventeenth century. 

Before Saunderson was ten Ins father 
shut up his house and chose to live abroad. 
Saunderson and his brothers were educated 
chiefly at Nice, by private tutors. He 
learnt to talk French fluently, but his 
attention was largely devoted to the de- 
signing, building, and sailing of boats, 
always his favourite recreations. One or 
two of his foreign tutors were Jesuits, but 
Saunderson and his brothers grew up in 
earnest attachment to protestant principles. 
Through life Saunderson was on ardent 
rotestont and Orangeman, and, although 
e was not careful dogmas and formu- 
laries, he cherished an absolute faith in 
divine guidance, was an earnest and elo- 
quent preacher, and was in the habit until 
death of conductiag the services in the 
chxuuh at Castle Saunderson. 

His father died in Dec. 1867 and left 
Castle Saunderson to his younger son, 
Edward, to come into possession of it on 
reaching the age of twenty-five in 1862. 
Settling accordingly in Ireland, Saunderson 
was high sheriff of Cavan in 1869, and soon 
joined the Cavan militia, of which he later 
was colonel commanding (1801-3). At 
first he spent most of his time in hunting 
or sailing on Lough Erne. In politics he 
was a Uberal of the whig type, and an 
admirer of Lord Palmerston. At the 
general election of 1866 he was returned 
xmopposed for Ms county (Cavan), his 
colleague beiug a conservative, Hugh 


Annesley, afterwards earl of Annesley* 
The two were re-elected without opposition 
at the election of 1868. Saunderson 
opposed the disestablishment of the Irish 
church in 1860, but otherwise gave little 
sign of political interest or activity, hi 
1874 he stood for Cavan for a thud time, 
again with Annesley, and both were de- 
feated by home rulers, one of them Joseph 
Gillis Biggar [q. v. Suppl. I]. For the next 
ten years Saunderson pursued the unevent- 
ful life of a country gentleman at home, 
with occasional visits abroad. But the 
advance of the home rule movement 
under Parnell’s leadership, which he re- 
garded os dangerous and disloyal, drew 
him into the fighting line. In July 1882 
he appeared at Baliykilbeg on a platform 
as an Orangeman. Although he never 
cessed to call himself a whig, he was in 
London in 1884 eagerly assisting his 
conservative friends in their opposition 
to the francliise bill, which (he foresaw) 
promised a serious advantage to the fol- 
lowers of Parnell m Ireland. ^ a pamphlet, 
‘ Two Lelands, or Loyalty versus Treason ’ 
(1884), he explained his hostility to the 
nationalist agitation. At the general eleo- 
Hon in Nov. 1886 he was elected for North 
Armagh os a conservative in contest with a 
liberal, and he represented the constituency 
until his death, twenty-one years later. B;e 
defeated a nationalist at the general election 
of July 1886, and an independent conserva- 
tive at that of Oct. 1900 ; in July 1892, 
July 1896, and Jan. 1906 he was returned 
unopposed. 

Saunderson ramdly became the most 
conspicuous member of the Lish unionist 
party in tire House of Commons. He was 
never a good debater and made little 
pretence of mastering details, but he had 
an imposing presence, a fine voice, great 
fluency, abundant humour, and a zest for 
personal controversy with opponents. Dur- 
ing the pass^e of Glo^tone’s second 
home rule bill through the House of 
Commons in 1893 he was indefatigable in 
protest and frequently evoked disturbances 
by his attacks on the nationalists. He 
declared the nationalist members to be 
eighty-five reasons for not passiug the 
bifi. On 2 Feb. 1803 he raised a storm by 
describing on Insh priest named Macf^den 
as a ‘ murderous ruffian,’ words which he 
afterwai’^ changed to * excited politician.’ 
On 27 July 1893, while the home rule 
bill was in committee, he engaged in a free 
fight* with bis Irish foes on the floor of 
the chamber. Although he supported the 
conservative party in their main policy, 
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he showed independence on occasions, and 
criticised adversely the conservative land 
bill of 1896, and joined the nationalists 
in 1897 in denouncing the financial relations 
between England and Ireland as unjust 
to the smaller country. In regard to 
South African policy he was in sympathy 
with Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. In 1897-8 he 
visited South Africa, with other members 
of Parliament, to attend the opening of the 
Bechuanaland railway, and made several 
stirring speeches from the En^ish point 
of view upon the vexed questions which 
were then disturbing the South African 
colonies and were leading towards war. 
On the political platform outside the House 
of Commons both in England and Ireland 
Saunderson proved a formidable champion 
of the Irish union. On 31 May 1894 he 
took part in an adjourned debate on home 
rule at the Oxford Union, answering a 
speech by Mr. John Dillon of the week 
before. The proposal in favour of home 
role was defeated by 344 to 182. He 
threw himself with enthusiasm into the 
work of the Orange lodges and was grand 
master at Belfast from 1901 to 1903. 

Saunderson was made a privy councillor 
in 1898 and lord-lieutenant of Cavan in 
1900. In private fife his ardent spiritual 
aspirations never diminished his natmal 
humour nor his love of recreation. Hew'asa 
capable artist and caricaturist, and many 
spirited sketches of his parliamentary 
associates are of historic value. He con- 
tinued to the last to design and build 
boats which held their own with the best 
yachts on Lough Erne. He shot and 
played billiards and latterly golf. A serious 
ulness in 1904 impaired his health. He died 
at Castle Saunderson on 21 Oct. 1906, and 
was buried in the churchyard in his park. 
He married on 22 June 1865 Helena Emily, 
youngest daughter of Thomas de Moleyns, 
third Lord Ventry. He left four sons 
w, daughter, of whom the eldest son 
t (late captain, king’s royal rifies) 
1 to the property. In 1907 three 
Ugious EuldresseB were published 
B title ‘Present and Everlasting 
,’ with a preface by J. B. Crozier, 
rpofOssory. A portrait by Edwin 
A., painted in 1890, belongs to 
■■t-Contts, together with a crayon 
B. Ponsonby Staples dated 1899. 
rrtrait by H. Harris Brown is at 
oderson. A statue by (Sir) Wil- 
tmbe John, subscribed for by the 
s unvmled at Portadown in 1910. 
Id Lucas’s Colonel Saunderson : 

, 1908 ; The Times, 22 Oct. 1006 ; 
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H. W. Lucy’s Home Rule Parliament, 1892-5, 
<md The Salisbury Parliament, 1895-1900.] 

B. L. 

SAVAUE-ARMSTRONG, GEORGE 
FRANCIS (1845-1906), poet, bom at Rath- 
famham, oo. Dublin, on 6 May 1845, was 
the third son of Edmund John Armstrong 
of Wicklow and Dublin and Jane, daughter 
of the Rev. Henry Savage of Glastry, 
CO. Down, of the family of the Savages of 
the Ards. Edmund John Armstrong, the 
poet [q. V.], was his older brother. After 
some early education in Jersey, he made 
a pedestrian tour in France with Ids brother 
Edmund in 1862, and in later years he 
tramped through many other continental 
countries. He matriculated at Trinity 
Cbllege, Dublin, in 1862, won the vice- 
chanceUor’s prize for an English poem on 
Circassia, and graduated B.A. in 1869. In 
1869 he published his first volume of verse, 
‘ Poems Lyrical and Dramatic ’ (2nd edit. 
1872), and in the following year ‘ Ugone ; a 
Tragedy ’ (2nd edit. 1872), a work largely 
written in Italy. In 1870 he was appointed 
professor of history and English literature 
m Queen’s College, Cork. The hon. degree 
of M. A. was conferred upon him by Trinity 
College in 1872, and in the same year 
ho issued ‘ King Saul,’ the fikst part of 
his ‘Trage^ of Israel.’ ‘King David’ 
and ‘ King Solomon,’ the second and third 
parts of ms trilogy, followed in 1874 and 
1876, and in 1877 he brought out an 
edition of his brother’s ‘ Poems,’ following 
it up with a collection of that writer’s 
‘ Essays ’ and ‘ Life and Letters.’ A journey 
to Greece and Italy in 1881 led to the 
publication of his verses entitled ‘ Garland 
from Greece ’ (1882). He was made a 
fellow of the Royal University (1881), and 
in 1891 received the honorary degree of 
D.Litt. from the Queen’s University. In 
1892 the board of Trinity College com- 
missioned him to write the tercentenary 
ode, which was set to music by Sir Robert 
Prescott Stewart [q. v.] and performed 
wiih success during the tercentenary 
celebrations of the summer of 1892. 

In 1891, on the death of a maternal 
aunt, Armstrong assumed the additional 
surname of Savage. He continued his 
duties as professor at Cork and as examiner 
at the Royal University in Dublin until 
1905. He died on 24 July 1906 at Strang- 
ford House, Strangford, oo. Down. 

Savage-Armstrong, who in fertility stands 
almost alone among Irish poets, continued 
publishing verse 1m near his death. His 
latest work was for the most part his 
best. He wrote of nature with fresh 
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enthTisiasm if in stately diction, and also 
showed philosophic faculty with command 
of pa'sion. He has none of the Celtic 
mysticism of the later Irish school. His 
mature power is seen to special advantage 
in his ‘ Stories of Wioldow ’ (1886), ‘ One 
in the Infinite,’ a philosophical sequence in 
verse (1892), and ‘Ballads of Down’ (IflOl), 
BQs other works were : 1. ‘ Victoria Regina 
et Imperatrix : a Jubilee Song from Ireland,’ 
1887. 2. ‘ Mephistopheles in Broadcloth : 
a Satire in Verse,’ 1888. 'S. ‘ Queen- 
Empress and Empire,’ 1897, a loyal tribute 
in allite’ativo verse. 4. * The Crowning 
of the King,’ 1902. A laborious genea- 
logical work, ‘The Noble Family of the 
Savages o the Ards,’ appeared in 1 888. 

]He married in 1879 Marie Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Wrixon, M.A., vicar of 
Malone, co. Antrim, who survived him, and 
by whom he had two sons and a daughter. 

‘Dablin Evening Mail, 26 July 1906 ; 
Athenwum, 28 July 1906 ; Savages of the 
Ards (as above) ; Stopfrad Brooke’s and 
Bolleston’s Treasury of Irish Poetry, pp. 
6.84-9 ! D. J. O’Donoghue, Poets of Ireland, 
1912 j Brit. Mus. Oat. ; personal knowledge 
and private correspondence,] D. J. O’D. 

SAVILL, THOMAS DIXON (1866- 
1910), physician, bom on 7 Simt. 1866 at 
Kensington, was only son of T. 0. Savill, 
member of a firm of printers and pub- 
lishers, by his wife, Eliza Clarissa Dison. 
He received his early educaticn at the 
Stookwdl grammar schccl, and, having 
chosen the profession of medicine, entered 
St. Thomas’s Hospital with a scholarship 
in natural scienoe. Here he had a distin- 
guished career, gaining the William Tite 
scholarship and many prizes. He oon- 
tiaued his medical studies at St. Mary’s 
Hospital, at the Salp6tridre in Paris, at 
Hamburg, and at Weima. Ih 1881 he 
graduated M.B. of the University of London, 
proceeding M.D. in the following year, and 
being admitted a member of the i^yoJ 
College of Physicians of London. In rapid 
succession he became registrar, patholo- 
gist, and assistant physician to the West 
London Hospital, and early showed a bent 
towards neurology by translating in 1889 the 
lectures of Professor Charcot on ‘ Diseases 
of the Nervous System.’ 

In 1885 he was appointed medical super- 
intendent of the Paddington Infirmary, 
then just opened, a post which gave him 
an intimate knowledge of the working of 
the poor law hospitals. He was also 
president of the Inflnnary Medical Super- 
intendents’ Society, and was recognised as 


an authority on many of the questions 
raised in both the majority and minority 
reports of the Poor Law Commission in 
1909. Much of his medical experience 
as medical superintendent was embodied 
in his chief work, ‘A System of Clinical 
Medicine ’ (2 vols. 1903-5), in which 
he approached the subject from a 
S 3 miptomatological point of view. Each 
of the chief systems of the body is 
discussed seriatim, and under each sec- 
tion descriptions are grouped of promi- 
nent symptoms pointing to disease in 
any particular s^tem. In the section 
on arterial diseases he gave an account of 
the condition of the tunica me^a, wMoh 
he studied at the Paddington Infirmary, 
and called arterial hypermyotrophy. This 
condition SaviH, after a large ntimber of 
investigations both macro- and micro-scopio, 
concluded to be a genuine hypertrophy of 
the muscular coat of the arteries. 

At the some time Savill made a reputa- 
tion as a dermatologist, and was appointed 
in 1897 ph 3 rsioian to St. John’s Hospital 
for Diseases of the Skin. Meanwhile he 
had retired in 1892 from Paddington In- 
firmary to become a consulting ph 3 mician, 
mainly with a view to pursuing his study of 
neurology. He was soon appointed physi- 
cian to the West End Hospital for Diseases 
of the Nervous System. In 1899 he brought 
out a course of olinioal lectures upon 
Neurasthenia (originally delivered at the 
Paddington Infirmary and the West End 
Hospital). The book showed Savill to be 
an original thinker and clear expositor. 
Instead of separating the special sympto- 
matic varieties of the ueurusthenio con- 
dition, such as cardiac, gastric, or 
pulmonary, he devoted his mam thesis to 
a discussion of its essential nature, suggest- 
ing an etiological olassifioation in some 
ways more satisfactory than had yet been 
advanced. He embodied farther ob- 
servations in lectures on hysteria and the 
allied voso-motor conditions, which were 
published in 1009. There he defended 
with a wealth of olinioal iUustration the 
thesis that the majority hysterical 
phenomena are due to a vascular disturb- 
ance afiecting especially the central nervous 
B 3 rBtem, and occurring in individuals with 
an inborn instability of the vaso-motor 
centres. He admitted, however, that his 
hypothesis would not explain 'all the 
various symptoms of this protean and 
strange disorder ’ of hysteria. 

Savill died at Algiers on 10 Jan. 1910 
from a fracture of the base of the skull 
caused by a fall from his horse. 
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He married in 1901 Dr. Agnes Forbes 
Blackadder, then assistant and later full 
physician to St. John’s Hospital for Diseases 
of the Skin. She aided her husband in 
his book on ‘ Clinical Medicine.’ 

Besides the works mentioned, Savill 
contributed, mainly to ‘ The Lancet ’ 
(1888-1909), many papers upon neurological 
and dermatological subjects. Another 
valuable piece of work was the ‘ Report 
on the Warrington Small-Pox Outbreak, 
1892-3.’ 

[Personal knowledge; The Times, 14 Jan. 
1910 ; The Lancet, 15 Jan. 1910 ; private 
information.] H. P. G. 

SAXE-WEIMAR, Peinoe EDWARD 
OP (1823-1902), field-marshal. [See Edwabd 
OP SASE-WEIMiB.] 

SOHHNOK, HENRY EDWARD (1820- 
1903), chemist, bom in Manchester on 
16 Aug. 1820, was youngest son of Martin 
Schunck (d. 1872), a leading export ship- 
ping merchant of that city, who became a 
naturalked Englishman. His mother was 
daughter of Johann Jacob Mylius, senator 
of Frankfort on the Main. His raandf ather, 
Carl Sohimck, an officer in the army of 
the Elector of Hesse, had taken part in 
the American war of independence on the 
British side. The father settled in Man- 
chester in 1808, on removal from Malta, and 
founded the firm of Schunok, Mylius & 
Co., subsequently Schunck, Souohay & Co. 
After education at a private school in 
Manchester Schunck studied chemistry 
abroad. From Berlin, where Heinrich Rose 
and Heinrich Gustav Magnus were among 
his teachers, he preceded to Giessen 
University, where he worked under Liebig, 
and graduated Ph.D. On returning from 
Germany he entered his father’s calico- 
printing works in Rochdale, but after a few 
years relinquished business with a view 
to original research in ohemlstry, particu- 
larly in regard to the colouring matters of 
vegetable substances. To this unexplored 
field of inquiry he mainly devoted his career. 
In 1841 Schunck published in Liebig’s 
‘ Annalen ’ his first paper on a research 
conducted in the Giessen laboratory on the 
action of nitric acid on aloes. Next year 
he presented to the Chemical Society of 
London (Memoirs, vol. i.) an investigation 
made at Liebig’s suggestion ‘ On some of 
the Substances contained in the liohens 
employed for the Preparation of Archil 
and Cudbear.’ This inquiry he pursued 
in the paper ‘ On the Substances contained 
in the Roeeella tinctoria ’ (ib. vol. iii. 1846). 


He isolated and determined the formula of 
the crystalline substance lecanorin. 

From 1846 to 1855 he made now and ex- 
haustive researches on the colouring matter 
of the moddor plant (Buhia iinetorum), 
oommmiicating the results to the British 
Association in 1846, 1847, and 1848. In 
the ‘ Philosophical Transactions ’ for 1851, 
1863, and 1855 he gave further aoooimt of 
his investigation in his classical memoir 
‘ On Rubian and its Products of Decom- 
position,’ and described the peculiar bitter 
substance which ho had isolated and 
named ‘ rubian.’ Schunck’s analyses first 
showed the chemical nature of ^izarin, 
the colouring matter obtained from madder 
root by Colin and Robiquet in 1820, and of 
the other oonstituents of the root. He 
thus paved the way for the researches of 
Graebe and Liebermann, who synthesised 
alizarin. Subsequently Sh William Henry 
Perkin [q. v. Suppl. H] by further investi- 
gation made alizarin a commercial product 
(see Schunok’s later communications in 
Manchester Lit. and Phil. Soo. Memmra, 
1871, 1873, and 1876). Hermann Roemer 
collaborated with him from 1875, and with 
his help Schunck published a series of 
eighteen papers in the ‘Boriohte’ of the 
German Chemical Society and elsewhere 
on the chemistry of colouring matters 
(1876-80). 

Schunok made researches on indigo 
which hod much praotioal importance. In 
1853 he extracted from the plant ‘Isatis 
tinotoria’ an unstable syrupy gluooside 
which he named indican (cf. Manchester 
Lit. and Phil. Soc. Memoirs, 1866, 1866, 
1867, and 1806). He also pubhshed in 1901 
a monograph, illustrated with coloured 
plates, ‘The Action of Reagents on the 
Leaves of Polygonum tinotorium.’ Study 
of the constitution and derivatives of 
chlorophyll, the green colouring matter 
of plants, occupied Schunck’s later years. 
The initial results appeared in the "* Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society ’ for 1884 and 
were subsequently continued with Moroh- 
lewski. _A crystallme substance, ‘phyUo- 
porphyrin,’ chemically and speotrosoopically 
resembling hcematoporphyrin,’ as obtained 
from the hsmoglobin of the blood, was 
prepared. Schunck suggested that the 
oMorophyll in the plant performed a func- 
tion similar to that oi hesmoglobin in 
the animal, the former being a carrier 
of carbon dioxide in the some way as 
the latter acts os a carrier of oxygen. 
Schunok wrote on ‘ Chlorophyll ’ (1890) in 
Watts’s ‘ Dictionary of Chemistry.’ 

Schunck joined the Chemical Society in 
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1841 , the year of its foundation. _ He was ' 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society on 6 
Junel850 (onthesameday as James Prescott ; 
Joule [q.v.]), and ho was Davy gold medaUisi ; 
for 1809. Elected into the Manchester 
literary and Philoaophical Society on 
25 Jan. 1842, ho was secretary (1855-60), 
and president (1866-7, 1874-5, 1890-1, 
1896-7), receiving in 1898 the society’s 
Dalton bronze medal (struck in 1864 but 
not previously awarded). An original 
member of the Society of Ohemioal In- 
dustry, he was ohauTnan of its Manchester 
section in 1888-9, president in 1896-7, and 
gold medallist in 1900 on the ground of his 
conspicuous services in applied chemistry. 
In 1887 Schimok was president of the 
chemical section of the British Association 
at the Manchester meeting. Victoria 
University, Manchester, conferred on him 
the honorary degree of D.So. in 1899. 
With R. Anms Smith and Henry Rosooe 
he had abeady communicated to the British 
Association (Manchester mooting, 1861) a 
comprehensive report, ‘ On tho Recent 
Progress and Present Condition of Manu- 
facturing Chemistry in the South Lanca- 
shire District.’ 

Schunck carried on his investigations 
in a private laboratory which he had built 
near his residence at Kersal, and housed 
there a fine library and large ooUections. 
Ho was deeply interested in travel, litera- 
ture and art, and in works of philanthropy 
connected with his native city. He died 
at his home, Oaklands, Kersal, Manchester, 
on 13 Jan. 1903, and was bulled in St. 
Paul’s churchyard, Kersal. He married in 
1851 Judith Howard, daughter of John 
Brooke, M.R.G.S., of Stookport, and had 
issue five sons and two daughters. His 
wife and three sons and a daughter sur- 
vived him. 

In 1896 Schunck presented 20,0002. to 
Owens College, Manchester, of which he 
was a governor, for tho endowment of 
chemical research. By his will ho be- 
queathed to Owens College, in trust, the 
contents of his laboratory (together with 
the buildiug), which constitutes, with the 
previous endowment, the ‘ Sohimok research 
laboratory’ at the Victoria University of 
Manchester. 

[Proo. Roy. Soo., vol. Izxv. j Joum. Soo. 
Cihem. Industry, vol. -inrii . j Momob Ro. 0, 
Lit. Phil. Soo. Manoh., vol. xlvii., and Report 
of Council, ib, ; Ency. Brit., vol. vi. (11th emt.), 

. 736 ; Roy. Soo. Catal. Sci. Papers ; Poggen- 
orfE’s Handworterbuoh, Bd. iii. (1898) ; 
Proo. Roy. Inst., vol. iz. ; Rature, 22 Jan. 
1903 ; The Times, 14 Jan. 1903, GMaroh (will ) ; 


Manohester Courier, 19 Jan. 1903; Men of the 
Time, 1899] j, j_ 

SCOTT, ARCHIBALD (1837 - 1909). 
Scottish divine and leader of the general 
assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
bom at Bogton, in tho parish of Gadder, 
Lanarkshbo, on 18 Sept. 1837, was Hi-rtb 
and youngest son of James Scott, farmer-, 
by liis vnfe Margaret Brown, ^om the 
parish school he passed to tho High School 
of Glasgow, whore Mr. James Bryce was 
a schoolfellow. Proceeding to the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, he graduated B.A. on 
25 April 1856, and after taking the pre- 
scribed divinity course was licensed as a 
probationer of the Church of Scotland by 
the presbytery of Glasgow on 8 June 1869. 
Having served ns assistant in St, 
Matthew’s parish, Glasgow, and at daek- 
mannan, ho was ordained by the presbytery 
of Perth, to East church, Perth, in Jan. 
1860. In 1862 he was translated tc 
Abernethy in the same county. Li 1866 
he was selected as first minister of a 
newly constituted charge. Maxwell church, 
Glasgow, where his vigorous work brought 
him into note throughout the west of 
Scotland. In 1867 ho joined the CShuroh 
Service Soeioty,fonnedml806 for the better 
regulation of public worship. His next move 
was to Linlithgow in 1869, and thence in 1871 
to Greenside, Edinburgh In 1873 when 
James Baird [q. v.] mode over 600,0002. for 
the benefit of the Church of Scotland he 
chose Scott, as a conspicuous example of the 
‘ active and evangelicol minister,’ to be the 
clerical member of the governing trustees. 
Scott thereupon resigned his member^p 
in the Church Service Society, but 
neither his doctrine, which inclined to be 
high, nor his form of service underwent 
any modification. In the controversy which 
was closed by the Scottish Education 
Act of 1872, and in the agitation for the 
abolition of patronage, Scott opposed the 
more conservative party, headed by Dr. 
John Cook of Haddington ( 1807-1874) [q. v.], 
believing that the Scotti^ people oouM be 
trusted to mointam religious instruotion 
according to ‘ use and wont ’ — ^i.e. the Bible 
and Shorter Catechism — inthe pubho schools. 
He sat on the first Edinburgh school board, 
and acted as chairman from 1878 to 1882. In 
1876 the University of Glasgow conferred 
on him tho degree of D.D. In 1890 he 
was made incumbent of St. George’s 
church in the Hew Town of Edinburgh. 
There he held ofiSce till his death, working 
with exemplary fidelity and success. 

Although no popular preacher, Scott 

t2 
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exerted great influence in the church courts 
and especially in the general assembly. 
For a time convener of the assembly’s 
committee on foreign missions, he was 
appointed in 1887 convener of the general 
assembly’s joint committee and business 
committee, positions which carried with 
them the leadership of the general assembly. 
He remained leader for twenty-one years, 
to the end of his life. His power was 
helped to some extent by mis position 
on the Baird Trust, but it was mairiy 
due to the vigour of his personality, 
his great capacity for business, his wide 
knowledge of the'churoh, his magnanimity 
towards opponent-, and good humour in 
debate. Among the main matters with 
which he dealt effectually, although he 
did not always escape charges of 
opportunism, were the enlargement of 
the membership of the general assembly, 
church reform, a ease of heresy (the 
TTilirmn case], changes in the educational 
system, and the agitation for amending 
the formula of clerical subscription to the 
Westminster confession. In 1896 he was 
elected moderator of the general assembly ; 
and in 1902 he visited South Africa as 
one of a delegation to the presbyterian 
churches there, which was sent out jointly 
by the Church of Scotland and the United 
Church. The visit confirmed Scott’s 
older desire for the reunion of Scottish 
Presbyterians. From the larger movement 
inaugnrated, or revived, by Bishop Willdn- 
Bon of St. Andrews [q. v. Suppl. 11] for a 
reunion which should embrace the episco- 
palians also, he kept aloof. Scott was the 
author of the proposal that the Church of 
Scotland should confer with the general 
assembly of the United Free Church 
(24 May 1907). But before the negotia- 
tions began Scott’s health suddenly gave 
way, and ho died at North Berwick on 
18 April 1909, being buried in the Dean 
cemetery, Fdinbnrgh. 

Scott published : 1. ‘Endowed Territorial 
Work: the Means of Meeting Spiritual 
Destitution in Edinburgh,’ Edinburgh, 
1873. 2. ‘Buddhism and Christianity: a 
Parallel and Contrast,’ the Croall lecture, 
1889-90, Edinburgh, 1800. 3. ‘ Sacrifice : 
its Prophecy and Fulfilment,’ tho Baird 
lecture, 1892-93, Edinburgh, 1894. 4. 
‘ Our Opportunities and Besponsibilities,’ 
the moderator’s closing address to the 
general assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
Edinburgh, 1896. 5. ‘ Lectures on Pastoral 
Theology.’ 

Scott was twice married : (1) to Isabella, 
daughter of Bobert Greig, merchant, Perth ; 


by her he had six children, of whom two 
survive, a daughter and a son, R. G. Scott, 
Writer to the Signet, Edinburgh ; and (2) 
in 1883 to Marion !^zabeth, daughter of 
John Rankine, D.D., minister of Som, 
moderator of the general assembly 1883. 

A portrait by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A., 
painted in 1902, hangs in the offices of the 
Church of Scotland, 22 Queen Street, Edin- 
burgh; a replica was presented to Scott 
at the same time. A bronze bust of him, 
the work of Pittendrigh Maogillivray, 
R.S.A., was placed in the vestibule of St. 
George’s church by the kirk session and 
congregation, 1907. 

[Private information ; Scotsman, 19 April 
1909; Layman’s Book of the General 
Assembly, Edinburgh, 1907.] J. 0. 

SCOTT, CLEMENT WILLIAM (1841- 
1904), dramatic critic, bom at Christ (jhurch 
vicarage, Hoxton, on 6 Oct. 1841, was son 
of William Scott (1813-1872) [q. v.], then 
perpetual curate of Christ Cfiimt, Hoxton, 
by his wife Margaret, daughter of William 
Bcloe [q. v.]. After attending a private 
day-school at Islington, Scott was at 
Marlborough College from August 1862 until 
December 1869. On the nomination of 
Sidney Herbert, Loi’d Herbert of Lea [q. v.], 
a friend of his father, he entered the war 
office in May 1860 as a temporary derk; 
was oppointed a junior clerk on the establish- 
ment in January 1862, and retired on a 
pension in April! 1879, without receiving 
any promotion during his service. Devoted 
to atnletics in youth and 'middle age, he in 
1874 played at Prince’s Grounds, Hans Place, 
London, in the first game of lawn-tennis, 
together wi Ih Major Wingfield, the inventor, 
Alfred Thompson, and Alfred Lubbock. 

From boyhood Scott had been interested 
in light literature and the drama. On the 
introduction of Thomas Hood the younger 
[q. V.], a colleague at the war office, he 
while very young assisted Frederick Ledger, 
editor of the ‘Era.’ In 1863 he became 
dramatic writer for the ‘Sunday Times,’ 
but retired after two years owing to the 
frankness of bis pen, being succeeded by 
Joseph Bfnight (1829-1907) [q. v. Suppl. Ef]. 
He then wrote for the ‘ Weekly Despatch ’ 
and for the oomio weekly paper ‘ Fin,’ 
pf which his friend Hood became editor 
in 1866; his colleagues included H. J. 
Byron, (Sir) Frank Bumand, and (Sir) 
William Schwenck Gilbert, with all of whom 
he grew intimate. In 1870 he joined the 
staff ot the ‘ London Figaro,’ contributing 
caustic criticism of the drama over the 
signature of Almaviva. 
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Scott began in' 1871 a long connection 
■with the ‘ Daily Telegraph.’ He thenJbeoame 
assistant to the dramatic critic, Edward 
Laman Blanchard [q. v. Snppl. I], whom 
he shortly afterwards succeeded. With the 
‘ Daily Telegraph ’ he was associated till 
1898, becoming the best known dramatic 
critic of his day, and largely leading popular 
opinion in theatrical matters. Eor a time 
in 1893 he was also dramatic critic fur the 
‘ Observer,’ and later of the ‘ Illustrated 
London News.’ Erom 1880 to 1889 he 
edited the monthly periodical called ‘ The 
Theatre.’ 

Scott also tried his hand at tho drama. 
On 1 April 1871 John HoUingshead produced 
anonymously at the Gaiety Theatre his ‘ Off 
the lane,’ a popular farce from the French. 
In March 1877 he adapted at (Sir) Squire 
Bancroft’s suggestion, for the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, Octave Feuillet’s * Le 
Village ’ under the title of ‘ Tho Vicarage.’ 
But his chief dramatic successes wore won 
in the adaptation of comedies of Victorien 
Sardou, al^ for the Bancroft management. 
With B. 0. Stephenson, Scott based ‘ Peril ’ 
on Sardou’s ‘ Nos Intimes ’ (October 1876) 
and ‘ Diplomacy ’ on Sardou’s ‘ Dora ’ 
(Januaiy 1878). The joint adapters called 
themselves ‘ Bolton Rowe and Saville Rowe.’ 

‘ Diplomacy ’ was parodied by Burnand at 
the Strand Theatre in ‘ Diplunaoy.’ In 1882, 
when the Bancrofts had removed to the 
Haymarket Theatre, Scott anonymously 

n ’uced ‘Odette,’ a third adaptation ol 
ou. 

Lightly written accounts of holiday tours 
which Scott contributed serially to the ‘Daily 
Telegraph’ and other newspapers he collected 
into volumes under such titles os ‘ Round 
about the Lslands’ (1873), and ‘Poppy 
Land,’ a description of scenery of the east 
coast (1886; often reissued). An account of 
a jommey round the world, which he made 
in 1893, was similarly issued os ' Pictures 
round the World ’ (1894). He also showed 
fluency as a versifier. After his friend (Sir) 
Frank Burnand became editor of ‘ Punch ’ 
in 1880, he occasionally contributed effec- 
tive verse of sentimental flavour to ihat 
periodical, some of which he collected in 
‘La^ of a Londoner' (1882), ‘Poems for 
Recitation ’ (1884), and ‘ Lays and Lyrics ’ 
(1888). 

Afto his withdrawal from the ‘ Daily 
Telegraph ’ in 1898, Scott founded in 1901 
a penny weekly paper, the ‘Free Lance,’ 
wMoh obtained no recognised position. He 
died in London, after a long illness, on 
26 June 1904, and was buried in the ohapel 
of the Sisters of Nazareth at Southend. 


He married (1) on 30 April 1868, at Bromp- 
ton Oratory, Label Busson du Maurier, sis- 
ter of the artist, by whom he had four sous 
(two dying in infancy) and two daughters ; 
she died on 26 Nov. 1890; and (2) m April 
1893 Constance Ma^arite, daughter of 
Horatio Brandon, a London solidtor. A 
portrait by Mordeoai belongs to his widow. 

Despite the popular influence of his 
dramatic criticism, Scott’s habit of mind 
was neither impartial nor judicial. Agajnst 
modem schools of acting and of realistic 
drama of the Ibsen type he nursed a preju- 
dice which involved him latterly in frequent 
controversy. In the van when he began to 
criticise, he never moved beyond the ideals 
of Robertson and Sardou. Yet ho was a 
pioneer in the picturesque style of dramatic 
criticism in the daily press, which super- 
seded the earlier method of bare reporting 
and owed something to the esample of his 
fellow writer on the ‘Daily Telegraph,’ 
George Augustus Sala [q. v.]. 

Besides the books mentioned, Scott pub- 
lished numerous volumes chiefly collecting 
his newspaper criticisms of the drama ; 
these include: 1. ‘Thirty Years at the 
Play,’ 1892. 2. ‘From “The Bells’’ to 
“ Kng Arthur ’’ : a eritical record of the 
productions at the Lyoemn Theatre from 
1871 to 1896,’ 1890. 3. ‘The Drama of 
Yesterday and To-day,’ 1899. 4. ‘Ellen 
Terry : an Appreciation,’ 1900. 6. ‘ Some 
Notable Hamlets of the Present Time,’ 1900 ; 
2nd edit. 1906. 

[The Times, and Daily Telegraph, 26 June 
1904 ; Marlborough CoU. Reg. ; War OfSoe 
Records ; The Bancrofts ; RecoUcotions of Sixty 
Years, 1000, passim ; Joseph Knight, Theatri- 
cal Notes, 1893, pp. 160, 108; Sic F. 0. 
Burnand, Records and Reminiscences, 1904, 
2 vols. ; HoUingshead, My Lifetime, 1896, and 
Gaiety Chronicles, 1898 ; Soott, The Drama 
of Yesterday and To-day, 1890 ; Spielmonris 
History of Punch, 1896, pp. 388-9; Cat. Max 
Beerbohm’s Carioaturcs, May 1911, No. 25 
(earioature of Soott).] L. M. 

SOOTT, Lord CHARLES THOMAS 
MONTAGU-DOUGLAS- (1839-1911), ad- 
miral, bom at Montagu House, Whitehall, 
on 20 Oct. 1839, was fourth son of Walter 
Francis Scott, fifth duke of Buccleaoh [q. v.J, 
by his wife Charlotte Ann Le Thynne 
(a. 1896), youngest daughter of Thomas, 
second marquess of Bath. After beginning 
his education at Radley, he entered the 
navy on 1 May 1863 as a cadet on board 
the St. Jean d’Aore, than newly commis- 
sioned by Captain Eeppel [see KbepMi, 
Sra HmJBT, ^ppl. Dj. W Scott 
took part in the i^tic campaign of 1864, 
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being present at the capture of Bomarsund, 
and in 1855 saw further active service in 
the Black Sea. He received the Baltic, 
Crimean, and Turkish medals. In Nov. 
1866 he followed Keppel into the Raleigh, 
going out to the C hin a station, and after 
the wreck of the ship in April 1857 served 
in the tenders to which the officers and 
crew were transferred. He was thus 
present at the engagements at Escape 
Creek, Fatshan Creek, and other boat 
actions in the Canton River in June and 
July 1857, for which he received the China 
medal with Fatshan clasp. In July he 
was appointed to the Pearl, Capt. Sothehy 
[see SoTHEBY, Sib Edwabd Southwell, 
Suppl. H], wliich with the Shannon was 
ordered from Hong Kong to Calcutta on 
the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny. Scott 
landed with the Pearl’s naval brigade in 
Sept. 1857, and served ashore with it till 
the end of the following year, the brigade 
forming part of the Goruckpore field force 
dming the operations in Oudh. Lord 
Charles was twice specially mentioned in 
despatches, for gallant conduct at Chander- 
pore on 17 Feb. 1858, and again for having, 
with three others, captured and turned upon 
the enemy one of their own guns at the 
battle of Belwa on 6 March. He received 
the Indian medal and, having passed his 
examination on 21 May 1850, was specially 
promoted to lieutenant on 19 July follow- 
ing. In that rank he served on board the 
Forte, Keppel’s flagship, on the Gape of 
Good Hope and south-east coast of America 
stations, and in June 1861 was appointed 
to the frigate Emerald, attached to the 
Channel Squadron. From Nov. 1863 until he 
was promoted to commander on 12 Sept. 1865 
he was a lieutenant of the royal yacht. 
Early in 1868 he went out to the China 
station to take command of the sloop 
Icarus, and in Nov. of that year served as 
second in command of the naval brigade 
under Capt. Algernon Heneage landed for 
the protection of British subjects at Yang- 
chow ; in December he commanded a flotilla 
of boats wliich, in co-operation with a naval 
brigade under Commodore Oliver Jones, 
destroyed three piratical villages near 
Swatow. He returned home in 1871, and 
was promoted to captain on 6 Feb. 1872. 

From 1876 to 1877 Lord Charles com- 
manded the Narcissus, flagship of the 
detached squadron, and in Jmy 1879 com- 
missioned the Bacchante, in which ship 
he had the immediate charge of the royal 
cadets, Albert Victor, duke of Clarence 
and Avondale, and his younger brother 
George (subsequently King George T), 


who made their first cruise in her. The 
Bacchante went first to the Mediterranean, 
and to the West Indies and back; then, 
after cruising for a short time with the 
Channel squadron, she joined the flag of 
Rear-admiral the earl of ClanwUliam [see 
hlEADE, Richabd James, fourth Eabl or 
Clanwiliiam, Suppl. H], commanding the 
detached squadron. The squadron, after 
touching at Monte Video and the Falkland 
Islands, went to Simon’s Bay, Australia, 
Japan, and China, and returned home by 
way of Singapore and the Mediterranean 
in 1882. For tills service Scott was awarded 
the C.B. (civil). In 1886 and 1886 he 
commanded the Agincourt in the Channel, 
and in Jan. 1887 became captain of the 
dockyard at Chatham. He was an aide- 
de-camp to Queen Victoria from Jime 1886 
until promoted to his flag on 3 April 1888. 
For three years from Sept. 1889 Lord 
Charles was commander-in-chief on the 
Australian station ; on 10 March 1894 
ho was promoted to vice-admiral, and in 
May 1898 he was made a K.C.B. (military). 
On 30 June 1899 he reached the rank of 
admiral, and in March 1900 was appointed 
commander-in-chief at Plymouth, where he 
remained for the customary three years. 
He was advanced to the G.O.B. on 9 Nov. 
1902, and retired on 20 Oct. 1904. He died, 
after a long illness, on 21 Aug. 1911 at 
Boughton House, near Kettering. 

Lord Charles married on 23 Feb. 1883 
Ada Mary, daughter of Charles Ryan of 
Derriweit Heights, Macedon, Victoria, 
Australia, by whom ho had issue two 
sons. 

[The Times, 23 Aug. 1911 ; R. N. List : 
Burke’s Peerage; Dalton’s Cruise of H.M.S. 
Bacchante, 1886.] L. G. C. L. 

SCOTT, HUGH STOWELL (1862- 
1003), novelist, who wrote under the 
pseu^nym ot Heehy Setok MEBEmAir, 
bom at Newcastle-on-Tyne on 9 May 1862, 
was son of Hemy Scott, a shipowner, of 
New'oastle-on-Tyne, by his wife Mary Sweet, 
daughter of J ames Wilaon Carmichael [q. v.], 
marine painter. Hugh was educated at 
Loretto school, Musselbmgh, and after- 
wards at Vevey and Wiesbaden. At 
eighteen he was placed by his father in an 
underwriter’s office at Lloyd’s in London. 
The routine of commerce proved distasteful. 
He cherished an ardent deshe to travel 
abroad and to study foreign nationalities, 
and was thus impelled to try his hand at 
romance. His first experiment was ‘ Young 
Mistley,’ which he submitted to Bentley and 
published anonymously in 1888 (2 vols.). 
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In his next book, ‘ The Phantom Future ‘ 
(1889, 2 vols.), he adopted the pseudonym 
of Henry Seton Merriman in order to 
evade the disapproval of his family, and 
he used the same disguise to the end. ‘ The 
Phantom Future’ was followed by two 
other stories equally immature, ‘ Suspense ’ 
(1890, 3 vols.) and ‘ Prisoners and Captives ’ 
(1891, 3 vols.). Seott subsequently sup- 
pressed these three novels in England, but 
he failed to prevent their continued ciroula.- 
tion in America. In 1892 he succeeded 
in interesting James Payn, then editor of 
‘Comhill,’ in a well-constructed story of 
French and English life, ‘ The Slave of the 
Lamp,’ which after running through the 
magazine was well received on its separate 
issue. Its successor, ‘ From One Generation 
to Another ’ (1892), was welcomed so W'aimly 
as to justify Scott, whose means were 
always ample, in abandoning the City and 
in adopting exclusively the profession of 
novelist. £1 1894 his West .Tricon story, 
‘ With Edged Tools,’ caught the fancy of 
the pubho and gave him a prominent 
positmn among popular romanoists of his 
day. There quickly followed ‘ The Grey 
Lady’ (1895), which dealt uith seafaring life; 
some of its scenes were drawn from a 
visit to the Balearic Islands. Henceforth 
Merriman, as he was invariably called by 
the oritios, lived a comparatively secluded 
life in the country, varied by foreign travel. 

In conjimotion with Stanley J. Weyman, 
a literary comrade who achieved a success 
parallel to his own, he studied the methods 
of Dumas and devoted all the time and 
money he could spore to the detailed mise 
m scene of a series of novels of modern 
nationalities. His most ambitious and on 
the whole moat successful perfonnance was 
the exciting Hussion story which appeared 
in 1896 entitled ‘ The Sowers,’ went 
through thirty editions in England alone, 
and was included in the Tauohnitz collec- 
tion. It was followed at intervals of nearly 
eighteen months each by ‘Flotsam,’ a 
story of Delhi in Mutiny days (1896); 
‘ In Hedar’s Tents,’ a tale of ^onish 
Carlist intrigue (1897); ‘Roden’s Comer,’ 
an Anglo-Dutch story embodying an 
attack on unprincipled company promo- 
ting (1898); ‘Dross’ (Toronto, 1899), which 
was not issued in volume form in 
Great Britain ; ‘ The Isle of Um-cst,’ a 
story of Corsican vendetta somewhat 
in the Mdrimee vein (1900); ‘The Velvet 
Glove’ (1901), in which, following the 
lead of ‘ In Kedar’s Tents,’ he depicted a 
Spanish gentleman and put some of his 
best work; ‘Barlasoh of the Guard’ 


(1902), a story of Dantzig in 1812 and 
of Borodino and after, one of his most 
successful attempts at historical presenta- 
tion ; ‘ The Vultures ’ (1902), deaUng with 
the abortive rising in Poland after the 
assassination of the Czar Alexander in 1881 ; 
and ‘ The Last Hope ’ (1904), a curious story 
of 1849 in which strands of Bourbon and 
Louis Napoleon romance are ingeniously 
mixed. The last work was issued post- 
humously. At his death Scott was one of 
the most effective and widely read novelists 
of his day. His success under a pseu- 
donym had led several impostors to epre- 
sent themselves as authors of his most 
widely circulated books. More than most 
novelists he worked by a strenuous method, 
wliioh involved rigid concentration and 
omission, close personal study of his back- 
giounds, and much rewriting of dialogue. 
His faults were a growing tendency to a 
moralising and sententious cynicism, a 
stereotyped repertory of characters — strong 
silent gentlemen, reserved and romance- 
loving maidens, and infle'ibly trusty 
servants, and a progressive heightening of 
human faculties and idiosyncrasies at the 
e.vpense o. verisimilitude. His method 
did not suit either the short story or the 
essay, and his attempts in these direc- 
tions, ‘ Tomaso’s Fortune and other 
Stories’ (1904), remained deservedly ob- 
scure. Scott’s success was exclusively 
literary, for he avoided eU self-advertise- 
ment. 

Of singularly equable and genial temper, 
with a bent towards stoicism and the 
simple life, he had a gipsy-like love of 
‘ the open road,’ and watched with Imen 
absorption the life about him, especially 
in foreign towns. He died prematurely, 
after on attack of appendicitis, on 19 Nov. 
1903, at Long Spring, Melton, near Wood- 
bridge, and was boned at Eltham, Kent. 
He married on 19 June 1889 Ethel Frances 
Hall, who survived Ixim without issue and 
became in August 1912 wife of the Rev. 
George Augustus Cobbold, perpetual curate 
of St. Bartholomew’s, Ipswich. 

In two volumes of short stories, ‘ From 
Wisdom Court’ (1893) and ‘The Money 
Spinner ’ (1896), Scott collaborated with 
his wife’s sister, Miss E. Beatrice HaU, 
who writes under the pseudonym of S. G. 
Tallentyre. A memorial collected edition 
of fourteen of Scott’s novels in as many 
volumes appeared in 1909-10. 

[The Times, 20 Nov. 1903; preface to 
Memorial Edition, 1909, by E. F. S[cott] 
and S. G. T., i.e. Miss E. Beatrice Ball; 
private information.] T. S. 
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SCOTT, Sib JOHN (1841-1904), judicial 
adviser to the Khedive, bom at Wigan on 
4 June 1841, was one of the family ot three 
sons and a daughter of Edward Scott, 
solicitor of Wigan, by his first wife, .Annie 
Glover. His father’s second wife was 
Laura, sister of George Birkbeck Hill.[q,. v. 
Suppl. n], who married a daughter of Scott 
by his first wife. There were two sons and 
two daughters of the second moniage. 

From 1852 to 1860 John was educated at 
Bruce Castle School, Tottenham, of which 
Birkbeck Hill ’s lather was headmaster; 
matriculating at Pembroke College, Oxford, 
he graduated, B.A. in 1864 and proceeded 
M.A. m 1860. A last lett-hand bowler, he 
was captain of his college eleven, and in 1803 
he played for Oxford against Cambridge. 

Called to the bar by the Inner Temple 
on 17 Nov. 1865, he jomed the northern 
circuit. He wrote on legal^ questions tor 
‘ The Times,’ the ‘ Law Quarterly,’ and 
other periodicals, and his ‘Bills of Ex- 
change ’ (1869) became a widely read 
text-book. Heart aflection hampered him 
through life, and drove bitn to the Hiviera 
for many months in 1871-2. Thera he 
mastered French and Italian and the 
French legal system. On medical advice 
he went to Alexandria, at the close of 1872, 
to pursue his protession there, and tuimd his 
knowledge ot French and Italian ot essential 
service. In 1874, on the lormatiou of a 
court of international appeal Irom the 
courts for foreign and native litigants, 
Scott was made, on the recommendation ot 
the British agent and consul-general, the 
English judge. He won a higli reputation 
in tms post, and in Feb. 1881 was made 
vice-president of the court. George 
Juocmm (atterwards Lord) Goschen [q. v. 
Suppl. 11], on his mission to Egypt in 
1876, nominated Scott English com- 
missioner of the public debt, but the 
Khedive, Ismail Pasha, declined to deprive 
the appeal court of his services, and the 
•appomtment went to Lord Cromer (then 
Major Baring). From 1873 onward 
Scott regularly contributed to ‘ The Times ’ 
from Alexandria, and his letters form a 
use^ record of Egyptian history of the 
period. He interested. himseU keenly in the 
condition of the fellaheen, and persistently 
used his infiuence to suppress slavery. In the 
Alexandria riots of June 1882 he narrowly 
escaped massacre, but remained at the 
court house day and night to assist in 
prote.ting the records. 

In Oct. 1882, when the EKedive conferred 
on him the order of the Osmanie, he was 
appointed as puisne judge ot the high 


court at Bombay. He quiokly mastered 
the complex customs and usages of India. 
One of his_ judgments settled the law 
ot partition among Hindus, and another 
defined the extent of Portuguese eccle- 
siastical jm’isdiction over the Roman 
catholics ot Western India. Scott con- 
tinued to write for the local and Loudon 
press, frequently noticing Egyptian afiairs. 
A letter ot bis to the ‘ Times of India ’ 
(26 Deo. 1884), signed ‘S,’ foreshadowed 
later political transitions in India. For a 
year trom Apiil 189U his services were 
lent by the government ot India to Egypt 
m order that he might examine the wnole 
system of native jurisprudence in Egypt, 
and make proposals lor its amendment. 
Despite the opposition of the Eg3q)tian 
premier, Riaz Pasha, Lord Cromer mduced 
the Khedive to accept Scott’s recom- 
mendations and to appoint him judicial 
adviser to the Khedive. Thereupon Riaz 
Pasha resigned (May 1891) on the plea of 
lU-health. 

Scott’s impartiality and manifest good- 
will towards the Egyptian people, combined 
with a oonstmotive genius which enabled 
him to remould, instead ot destroying, 
existing material and institutions, helped 
him to create in Egypt a sound judicial 
system (Gboubb’s Jhodem Egypt, chap. xl. ; 
Milnkb’s E'ngland in Egypt, 1892). In 
place ot only three centres oi justice, 
circuits were established, comprising lorty 
stations. The procedure of the courts was 
simplified and accelerated; a system of 
inspection and control was carefully 
organised; incompetent judges were re- 
placed by men ot better education and 
mgher moral character ; and lor the supply 
ot judges, barristers, and court officials an 
excellent school of law was established. 
Scott did much of the inspection himself, 
travelling all over the country, and his 
annual reports trom 1892 to 1898 are of 
profound mterest. Even the critics of the 
British occupation have nothing but com- 
mendation tor Scott’s work (of. H. R. 
Fox BouBmi’s Admn. of Justice in Egypt : 
Eotea an Egyptian Affairs, pamph. No. 6, 
1909). 

Scott, who was made K.C.M.G. in 
March 1894, retired in May 1898 from 
considerations of health and other reasons. 
The Khedive conferred on birn the 
order of the Mejidie of the highest 
class. In June 1898 Oxford bestowed the 
hon. D.C.L., and he became an honorary 
fellow of his old college, Pembroke. He 
was elected a member of the Athennum 
imder Rule II. Wigan, his, native town. 
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oonfeited upon him its freedom early in 
1893. He was a vice-president of the 
Intematioual Law^Assooiation. 

At ^e close of 1898 he was appointed 
deputy judge advocate-general of the 
army, an ordinarily light post which the 
South African war rendered onerous. 
With other ez-judges of India he joined 
in a memorial advocating the separation 
of judicial and executive fimctions in 
India, dated 1 Jtdy 1899. He died after 
long Uhnss at his reridence at Norwood on 

I March 1904. He was buried in St. John’s 
churchyard, Hampstead. 

He married on 16 li'eb. 1867 Edgeworth 
Leonora — ^named after Maria Edgeworth 
[q. V.] — daughter of Erederio Hill (1803- 
1896), inspector of prisons for Scotland, 
a brother of Sir Howland HiU [q. v.] 
(cf. Eksdebio Hni’s Aviohiogmphy, 1893). 
Of four sons and four daughters, Leslie 
Frederic, H.C., became conservative M.P. 
for the Exchange division of Liverpool in 
Dec. 1910. 

A portrait by Mr. J. H. Lorimer, B.S.A., 
presented by the courts in Egypt, is in 
Lady Scott’s possession, and a portrait in 
chalks, showing him in judge’s robes in 
India, by his sister-in-law. Miss E. G. Hill, 
is in the senior common room of Pembroke 
College. 

[Works of Lord Cromer and Lord Milner ; 
Sir A. Colvin's Making of Modem Eg}rpt ; 
Scott’s reports as judiclM adviser from 1892 to 
1898 ; Encyol. &it., lllh ed., art. Egypt ; 
Ozio^ Mag., 9 March 19U4 ; Indian Mag. and 
Bev., April 1804 ; Ihe Times, 6 March 1894, 

II May 1898, 3 l^rch 1904, and other dates ; 

Wigan Observer, 7 Sept. 1892 ; Admn. ol 
Justice in Egypt, pamphlet by H. B. Fox 
Bourne, London, 1909 ; information kindly 
given by Lady Scott.] F. E. B. 

SCOTT, JOHN (1830-1903), shipbuilder 
and engineer, born at Greenock on 6 Sept. 
1830, w as eldest son in the family of fivo sons 
and six daughters of Charles Coningham 
Scott of Halkflhill, Largs, Ayrshire, by his 
wife Helen, daughter of John R an bin . His 
father was member of Messrs. Scott & Co., 
a leading firm of shipbuilders on the Clyde, 
which was founded by on ancestor in 1710. 
Alter education at Ed^burgh Academy and 
Glasgow University, John served an apprmi- 
ticeship to his fatb^, and, on attaining his 
majority, was admitted to partnership in 
the firm. In 1868 he became its responsible 
head, in association with his brother, Bobert 
Sinolaii Scott, and directed its affairs for 
thirty-five years. The ships constructed 
in the Soott yard during tds charge of it 


included many notable vessels for the 
mercantile marine as well as for the British 
navy; othei-s, such as the battleships 
Canopus and Prince of Wales, were engined 
there. 

Scott was closely 'connected with the 
development of the marine steam-engine. 
At an early date he recognised the economy 
likely to result Horn the use of higher steam- 
pressures, and about 1857 he built the 
Thetis, of 650 tons, which was fitted with a 
two-oyliuder engine of his own design and 
with water-tube boilers of the Bowan type, 
the working-preBSUre being 125 lbs. per 
square inch. The result was satisfactory 
so far as economy of fuel was oonoemed, 
though inteinal ooirosiou of the tubes 
rendered it necessary to withdraw the 
boUers after a short time. A little later, 
with the assent of M. Dupuy de L5me, then 
head of the Frenoh navy department, Soott 
introduced the water-tube boiier into a 
corvette which his firm built for the French 
navy — ^the first French warship fitted with 
compound engines. Similar boilers and 
engines were proposed by him and accepted 
lor a corvette tor the British navy, but 
owing to the impussibihty of complying 
with the requirement that the tops of the 
boilers shouM be at least one foot below the 
load-line, the adoption of the water-tube 
boiler was deferrw. Further pursuit of 
the question of higher steom-pressnies 
brought bim the acquaiatance of Samson 
Fox [q. V. Suppl. U.], with whom he was 
BSBOoialed for many years in the devdop- 
meut of the oorrugatod flue. He become 
ohaiiman ol the Leeds Forge Company, and 
carried out in conjunction with Fox the 
first eileotive tests of the strength of circular 
tornaces. 

Although his business claimed the greater 
part of his attentiou, Scott had several 
other iuterests. He made three unsuccess- 
ful attempts to enter Parliament as conser- 
vative candidate for Greenock — ^in 1880, 
1884, and 1886. For many years he was 
deputy choinnaii of the Greenock Harbour 
Trust, and for twenty-five years ohainnan 
of the local marine board. He was a lover 
of books and formed one of the finest private 
libraries in Scotland, oontatuing some rare 
first editions and early manuscripts as 
weU as literature relating to his own pro- 
fession. ardent yachtsman, he was a 
member of many Scottish yacht clubs, and 
commodore of the Boyal Cl^e Yacht Club. 

Scott also took an aotive interest in the 
volunteer movement, and in 1869 he 
raised two battalions of ortilleiy volunteers 
From 1862 to 1804 he was lieutenant- 
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colonel of the Eenfrew and Dumbarton 
artillery brigades, and on relinquisliing 
active duty in the latter year be was made 
honorary colonel- For his services in 
connection with the movement he was made 
C.B. in 1887. 

He was one of the original members oi the 
Institution of Naval Architects, establish^ 
in 1880, and became a member of council in 
1886, and a vice-president in 1003. In 1889 
he contributed to the Society’s ‘ Transac- 
tions ’a paper, ‘Experiments on endeavouring 
to Wst a Boiler Shell made to Admiralty 
Scantlings,’ wliich was the outcome of some 
tests made by In'tn with boilers for the 
gunboats SpaiTOw and Thrush built by his 
firm for the British navy. He was elected a 
member ot the Institution of Civil Engineers 
in 1888, and was also a member of the 
Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders 
in Scotland, E.R.S. of Edinburgh and 
E.S.A. Scotland. 

He died at HaUralull on 19 May 1903, ^ 
and was buried at Largs. He married 
in Sept. 1864 Annie, eldest daughter of 
Robert Spalding of Kingston, Jamaica, 
and had by her two sons and a daughter. 

Scott’s library, which was rich in works 
connected with Scotland and the Stuarts 
as weU os in naval and shipbuilding litera- 
ture, was sold at Sotheby’s (27 Maroh- 
3 April 1905). 

Scott’s portrait in oils, painted by (Sir) 
Ceorge Reid in 1883, was presented to 
Scott by the conservatives of Greenock, 
and is now at HalkshiU. 

^^Engineering, 22 Hay 1903 ; Trans. Inst. 
Naval Architects, xlv. 333 (portrait) ; 
The Engineer, 22 May 1903; AthenDeum, 
25 March 1903.] W. E. S. 

SCOTT, LEADER, pseudonym. [See 
Baxter, Mrs. Luor (1837-1902), writer 
on art.] 

SEALE-HATNE, CHARLES HAYNE 
(1833-1903), liberal politician, bom at 
Brighton on 22 Oct. 1833, was only son 
of Charles Hayne Seale-li^yne of Fuge 
House, Dartmouth (1808-1842), by his wife 
Louisa, daughter of Richard Jonnings, 
of Portland Place, London. His father 
was second son of Sir John Henry Seale 
(1785-1844), first baronet ond M.P. for 
Dartmouth, whose family was connected 
since the seventeenth century with Devon- 
shire, where they were large landowners 
and held many public ofiSces. (lharles 
was educated at Eton, and ca^d to the 
bar at Lincoln’s Inn on 30 April 1867. In 
that year and in 1860 he unsuccessfully con- 


tested Dartmouth in the liberal interest. 
In 1885 he was elected M.P. for the Mid 
or Ashburton division of Devonshire, and 
retained the scat for the liberals to the day 
of his death. He was assiduous in his 
attendance at Westminster, and became 
in 1892 paymaster-general in Glad- 
stone’s fourth administration, being also 
made privy councillor. Ho held office 
1 until the defeat of the liberal govera- 
I ment in 1896. Ho was treasurer of the 
Cobden Club, and took an active part in 
the local affairs of Devonsluro. For many 
I years he held the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel in the South Devon militia, and 
afterwards the same rank in the 2nd 
Devon volunteer artillery. He died, un- 
married, in London on 22 Nov. 1903, and 
was buried at Kensal Green cemetery. 
By his will, dated 17 Jan. 1880, Sealo- 
Hnyne directed that, after paying certain 
legacies, the residue of his property should 
form a trust to establish and endow a 
college, to be ereoted in the neighbour- 
hood of Newton Abbot, Devonsliire, for 
the technical education of artisans and 
others, without distinotion of creed, and for 
the special encouragement of the indus- 
tries, manufactures, and products of the 
county of Devon. The trustees acord- 
ingly received the sum of over 90,0001., 
from which a farm of 225 acres has 
been purchased two and a half miles 
outside Newton Abbot. A college is to 
be erected in the centre of the pro- 
perty. Seale-Hayne’s publications include 
‘ Annals of the Militia : being the Records 
of the South Devon Regiment ’ (Ply- 
mouth, 1873) and ‘ Politics for Working 
Men, Farmers and Landlords.’ 

[The Times, and Western Times, 23 Nov. 
1903 ; Western Mag. and Portfolio, Jan. 
1904; personal mformation,] H. T.-S. 

SEDDON, RICHARD JOHN (1846- 
1906), premier of New Zealand, bom at 
Ecoleston Hill, St. Helens, Lancashire, 
on 22 June 1846, was second child in the 
family of four sons and three daughters of 
Thomas Seddon, headmaster of Ecoleston 
Hill grammar sohool, by liis wife Jane Lind- 
say of Annan, Dumfriesshire, headmistress 
of the denominational sohool in the some 
place. The father afterwards became on 
official of the board of guardians at 
Prescott, and later a greengrocer in the 
Liverpool Road, St. Helens. After at- 
tendance at his father’s school, where 
he proved refractory and showed no 
aptitude for anything save meohanioal 
drawing, he was sent at twelve to his 
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grandfather at Barrownook Pam, Bicker- of Sir George Grey, he tvas in 1879 returned 
stafie, and then at fourteen was apprenticed as second member, In 1881 he was elected 
to the firm of Daglish & Co., engineers and for Kumara (wldoh was renamed Westland 
ironformders, of St. Helens. After five in 1890). That oonstitnenoy he represented 
years at St. Helens ho entered the Vauzhall till death. 

Iron Poimdry at Liverpool, and obtained When Seddon entered parliament the 
his board of trade engineer’s certificate. conservative party was in power on 
Dissatisfied with his prospects in England sufierance imder Sir John Hall [q. v. 
he worked his way out to Victoria in the Suppl. II]. The liberal opposition was 
Star of England in 1863, and made for the split into two sections, the smaller of 
goldfields of Bendigo. There hia efforts which followed the late prime minister, Sir 
were unsuccessful. From 1804 he was George Grey, and the larger was without 
employed as a journeyman fitter in the a leader. Seddon joined the latter section, 
railway workshops of the Victoria govern- known as the Young New Zealand reform 
ment at WilUamstown. But in 1866 he party. The conservative government could 
was persuaded by an unole, who had settled retain office only by introducing liberal 
on the west coast of New Zealand, to try bills. Seddon carehiUy studied parlia- 
his luck anew at the old Six Mile diggings mentary procedure, and his readiness of 
at Waimea. He joined several mates m speech enabled him to mactiso obstruction 
washing a olaim on the Waimea Greek on a formidable scale. Prom 1884, when a 
without result. His knowledge of engineer- liberal government was formed under Sir 
ing however proved useful, and through Robert Stout. Seddon introduced many 
his uncle’s influence he did some work for private bills which he succeeded in passing 
the Bond of Hope water race. He pressed at alater period. The mostimportant of those 
for the construction of water races to bring wore his bill for licensing auctioneers and 
water from higher levels to sluice the regulating sales and one to abolish the 
claims, and zemously pushed the miners’ gmdduty, a tax which pressed heavily on the 
interests against sluggish or hoatUe minois, whose interests he always f mthered. 
authorities. Abandoning the diggings, he hi 1888, during the period of economic dis- 
soon opened a store at Big Dam, and it tuibance and labom' unrest which attended 
prospered. In 1869 ho was made chair- Atldnson’s conservative administration 
man of the Arahura road board, where (1889-90), Seddon with his liberal oolieagues 
ho showed himself a strong administrator, accepted John Bollance [q. v. Suppl. I] as 
Ho nnsucccssfuUy contested a seat for the their party’s leader, and a poKoy of social 
Westland county oounoil ; but the affairs reform was adopted. In 1890 Seddon 
of his roadboam brought him to Stafford succeeded in reducing the audit office vote, 
town, where he became a member of the la the course of the same year ho spoke in 
school committee. support of the great shipping strike, and 

In 1874 Seddon moved his store to the advocated prinmples of state ownership 
new goldfields at Eumara, and there ho at and state interfeienoc, urging the govein- 
once played a prominent part in local affairs, ment to end the strike by taking over the 
At his persuasion the goldfields warden steamships. At the general eleoticn in 
laid the place out as a township imder the December 1890 the liberal party secured 
Mining Act; the citizens named one of a large majority, and in January 1891 
their streets after him and elected lum the Seddon joined B^once’s cabinet os miuistcr 
first mayor. A member of the board of for mLies, public works, and defence, 
education, he supported the secular against In office Seddon at once distinguished 
the denominational system. As member himself. He stopped the sub-letting of 
for Arahura on the Westland provincial government contracts, and intcoducra a 
council, he was appointed ohaarmon of system of letting government workiu small 
committees. From 1376, when Westland sectious to co-operative parties of workmen, 
became a county, he was chairman of the a system which proved successful and 
county council until 1891. From 1860 was adopted in other colonies, b the 
Seddon combined management of his store country bo strengthened his position by 
with practice as miners’ advocate in the constant spea^g in different places, 
goldfields warden’s court, for which his The ministry meanwhile was busy with 
fighting instincts, cheery, voluble power of land legislation of great importance and 
speech, and legal ability well fitted Mm. with its programme of social reform. 
His public infinence grew steadily. Although Economic conditionB were improving, and 
in 1876 he failed to win the parliamentary general confidence in the govermnent was 
constituency of Hokitika as a supporter strong. On 6 Sept. 1891 Ballanoe fell 
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ill, and owing to Seddon’s mastery of consultative rouncil of colonial representa- 
parliamentary procedure he became acting tives to advise the English government, 
premier in the premier’s brief absence. On The proposal was not carried. Brought 
3 June 1892 he became minister for marine, much into touch with Mr. Joseph Cham- 
and on 1 May 1893, on Ballanoe’s death, he berladn, the colonial secretary, he was 
became premier, retaining at the same time attracted by his imperialistic views, and 
the porUolios of public works, nunes, and developed a strong sympathy with impe- 
Httfonna On 6 faept. he exchanged the rial federation and a preferential tariff, 
department of mines for that ot native After his return to New Zealand, Seddon in 
afiairs. Pledged to carry out his pre- 1898 passed the most important measure 
decessor’s pohoy, he accepted and earned for which he was personally respoi&ible, 
the measure tor conferring the parlia* an old age pensions bill. In 1899 the 
mentary vote on women, although he pensioners numbered 7000, but in 1900 he 
personally disapproved of women’s entry enlarged the scope of the act by increasing 
into the political sphere (19 tSept.). Other the amount of the pension and lowering 
important acts passed by his government the age limit, and in 1906, the year of his 
during this year were one simplifying death, over 12,000 persons were in receipt 
and consolidating the criminal code, and of pensions. 

another creating a form of local option to At the end of 1899 Seddon set the colonies 
control the hquor Iraihc. At the general an example of patriotism by despatching 
election of November 1893 Seddon’s party the first of nine contingents to help Great 
was returned with a majority of thirty- Britain in the South African war ; 6700 
four in a house which contamed seventy officers and men and 6620 horses were 
white members. despatched in the aggregate. After the 

In 1894 Seddon prevented a financial general election (December 1890), Seddon 
crisis by bringing government add to the had a majority of thirty-six in the new 
Bank of New Zealand, with which the parliament. He again added to his other 
government dealt, when the bonk was on respomdbilitiea the ministry of defence, 
the point of failure. During this and the On 8 October 1900 tho Cook Islands were 
next two years Seddon and his colleagues included within the boundaries ot New 
carried an immense amount of progressive 2iealaud. In 1901 his government arranged 
le^lation, including a bill in 1896 to for a universal penny postage, and mode 
allow local authorities to levy their rates coal mines and fire insurance concerns of 
on the unimproved value of the land, the state. 

The country was prosperous, and Seddon’s Alike in the colony and in the empire 
personal popularity increased. at large tieddon was now a highly popular 

Although at the general election of 1896 and imposing figure. In MAy 1902 ho 
the government’s majority fell to twelve, again set out for England to attend the 
Seddon’s influence was unimpaired. AUde- coronation ol King Edward VII, receivmg 
partments of government were more or less before he left a congratulatory address and 
under his control. He gave up his posts as a testimonial which took the form of a 
minister of public works and defence early in purse of money (8 April). On his way 

1896, but he hod become minister for labour he visited South Africa at the invitation 
on 11 Jan. 1896. Till his death he retained of Lord Kitchener, and was warmly 
that office with the premiership, the colonial welcomed at Johannesburg and Pretoria, 
treasurership, on which he fimt entered on as well as at Gape Town. In. London he 
16 June 1896, and the ministry of defence, was greeted with enthusiasm. At the 
which he resumed in 1899. He also colonial conference he urged a double 
held from the latter date the commis- policy of preferential tariffs within the 
sionerships of customs and electiio tele- Empire and a scheme for imperial defence, 
graphs (till 21 Dec. 1899) and the com- and during his stay ho was granted the 
mi&sionership of trade (till 29 Got. 1900), in freedom of the nitiea of Edinburgh, of 
addition to the ministry of native affairs Annan, and of St. Helens, and was made 
which he had held since 1893, and only gave hon. LL.D. of Edinburgh XJniversitv. 

up m December 1899. He attended Queen On 26 Oct. 1902 he was back 'in New 
Victoria’s diamond jubilee in L}ndon in Zealand. On 26 Nov. a new election gave 

1897, when he was made a privy coun- him a majority of twenty, and he added 
dllor and hon. LL.D. of Cambridge, but his the ministnes of immigration and education 
democratic principles would not allow him to his other offices. Next year, while 
to accept a kmghthood. At the colonial speaking repeatedly on the prosperity of 
conference of that year he proposed a the colony, he flung himself into ardent 
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support of ]Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme of 
imperial tariff reform. Naval defence also 
found in him a strong oharapion, and in the 
autumn of 1903 he passed a naval defenoe 
bill urhioh laid an annual charge of 40,0001. 
onNew Zealand for the Australian squadron. 
At the same time he passed a Preferential 
and Reciprocal Trade Act, which favoured 
British imports at the e^ense of im- 
ports from foreign countries. In a series 
of enactments having what he termed a 
' humanistic ’ basis, of which the chief was 
an act for the erection of state-owned 
workmen’s dwellings, he sought to improve 
the health and comfort of the working- 
classes, particularly of mothers and young 
children. 

In September 1904 he warmly declared 
against the introduction of Chinese labour 
into South Africa without the sanction of 
the votes of the white population. Troojffl, 
he said, would not have been sent to the 
war, U he could have foreseen the use to 
which the English victory would be put. 

On 13 Deo, 1905 he fought bis last general 
cleotion, and his fifth as premier, securing, 
in a house of seventy-six white members, 
a majority of thirty-six. He remained 
minister of defenoe, labour, education, and 
immigration, and ooloniol treasurer, as weU 
as premier. Later in the year ha recom- 
mended a larger contribution to naval 
defenoe, forbade the admission of Japanese 
to the colony, promised to reduce indirect 
taxation and to increaso the graduated land 
tax, end announced a larger surplus than 
had been known before. 

Next year his health began to fail. On 
12 May he left Wellington for Australia, to 
arrange for an international exhibition at I 
Ghristohurch later in the year. Ho started 
from Sydney on his return voyage in the 
Oswest^ Qrange on 9 June 1906, and 
died at sea on the following day. He was 
buried at Wellington City cemetery on 
Cemetery Hill, and a monument in the 
form of a pillar was''subaequently erected 
there by public and private subscription. 
On rece ipt of news of bis death !^ng 
Edward VH and the English government 
sent messages of sympathy. A memorial 
service was held in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, on 19 June. The New Zealand 
parliament granted Mrs. Seddon 60002. on 
28 Sept. 1906. 

The social policy whioh Seddon helped 
to carry out was enlightened and com- 
manded publio sympathy, but his personal 
popularity was only partly due to his 
political principles. Erank and genial in 
manner and abounding in self-oonfidonce, 


constantly moving about the oountiy, he 
divined what the people of New Zealand 
wanted, and sousrht to satisfy their needs. 
His sympathy with democratic aspirations 
was combined with an imperialist fervour 
whioh notably won the hearts of the English 
people on his visits to Great Britain in 1897 
and 1902._ As an administrator ho was 
cnergetio, indnstrious, and oourageoua As 
: a speaker he greatly improved in delivery 
I with his years, and he was always liberal 
I in information. He introduced over 650 
I bills into the lower house, and 180 of them 
i became law. 

New choir stalls were presented by Mrs. 
Redden in his memory to the parish church 
of Ecoleston, St. Helens, in Eebruary 1908. 
A bust with memorial tablet was unveiled 
in the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
on 10 Feb. 1910 (of. TU Timea, 11 Feb. 
1910). A eartoon portrait of Seddon 
appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1902. 

Seddon married at Melbourne in 1869 
Lousia Jane, danghter of Captain John 
Spotawood, of Melbourne. She surrived 
him with six daughters mid three sons. 
His eldest son, Captain R. J. S. Seddon, 
fought with the New Zealand troops in 
the South AWcon war. and was afterwards 
appointed military secretary to tho defence 
minister. The second son, Mr. T. B. Y. 
Seddon, is a member of ‘ the house of 
representatives. 

[J. Drummond’s The life and Work of 
B. J. Redden, 1907} J. E. le Rossignol and 
W. D. Stewart, State Socialism in New 
Zealand ; Qisborne, New Zealand Rulers, 
1897 (with portrait) ; The Times, 11 and 12 
June 1900 j private information.] 

A. B. W. 

SEE, Sib JOHN (1844-1907), premier of 
New South Wales, bom at Yelling, Hunt- 
ingdonshire, on 14 Nov. 1844, was son of 
Joseph See, formerly of that placa In 
1853 he accompanied his parente to New 
South Wales. The family settl^ first 
at Hinton on the Hunter river, where See 
obtained his education and was employed 
upon a farm imtil he was sixteen. Aocom- • 
panied by a brother, he toen settled on 
tho darenoe river and engaged in fanning. 
Dissatisfied with his prospects, he soon 
went to Sydney and entered the produce 
trade, _ and by_ strenuous application and 
unremitting toil built up the fiouiiahing 
oonoem of John See & Company, of 
whioh he was the head. At the seme time 
he became a partner in the small coastal 
shipping house of Nipper & See, which 
ultimately developed into the North Coast 
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Steam Navigation Company, of ■whicli he 
was managing director. 

See’s first association vrith political life 
began in November 1880, when he was 
relumed to the legislative assembly of 
New South Wales as member for Grafton. 
That constituency he represented continu- 
ously until 1904, bemg re-elected eleven 
times. In 1883 he joined Mr. (afterwards 
Sir George) Dibbs’s first ministry, in which 
he was postmaster-general from 7 Oct. to 
22 Deo., being sworn a member of the 
executive council. As treasurer in the 
third Bibbs administration (23 Oct. 1891- 
2 Aug. 1894) he introduced and piloted 
through parliament the protectionist tariff 
of the government. On 12 Sept. 1899 See 
joined the government of Mr. (afterwards 
Sir William) Lyne as eliief secretary and 
minister for defence, and airanged for the 
de.’p.atoh of troops to South Africa during 
the Boer war. lie succeeded Sir WiUiani 
Lyne, who took office in the federal govern- 
ment as premier on 27 March 1901, and 
thus became the first premier of New South 
Woles as a state in the federation. During 
his term of office ho received King George V 
and Queen Mary when, as duke and duchess 
of Cornwall and York, they visited Australia 
in 1901. On 15 Jimo 1904 he resigned 
office on private grounds, and retired from 
the legislative assembly, but accepted a 
seat in the legislative council, which he held 
till his death. He was mayor of Randwick 
for three years and president of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of New South Wales, 
and was director of numerous insurance 
and other business concerns. He was 
created K.C.M.G. on 26 June 1902. See 
died at his residence, ‘ Urara,’ Randwick, 
on 31 Jan. 1907, and was buried in the Long 
B(w cemetery. 

He married on 13 March 1876, at Rand- 
wick, Charlotte Mary, daughter of Samuel 
Matthews, of Devonshire,and had four sons 
and three daughters. 

[The Times, Sydney Daily Telegraph, and 
Sydney Morning Herald, 1 Feb. 1907 ; Sydney 
Mail, 6 Feb. 1907 ; Year Book of AnstraUa, 
1005 ; Johns’s Notable Anstralions, 1008 ; 
Burke’s Peerage, 1007 ; Colonial Office 
Records, 1908.] C, A. 

SEELEY, HARRY GOVIER (1839- 
1009), geologist and paheontologist, bom in 
London on 18 Fob. 1839, was second son 
of Richard HoviU Seeley, goldsmith, by 
his second wife, Mary Govier, who was of 
Huguenot descent. Sir John Richard 
Seeley [q. v.], the historian, was his cousin. 
Privately educated, he as a youth became 


interested in natural history, attended 
I lectures by Sir Andrew Crombie Ramsay 
I [<1- T'.] and Edward Forbes [q. v.] at the 
I Royal School of Mines, read Lyell’s 
‘Principles of Geology,’ began to collect 
fossils, and received help and eucourage- 
ment from Samuel Piokworth Woodward 
I fq. V.], in the geological department of the 
British Museum. He described two new 
species of chalk starfishes in 1858 (Ann. 
Mag. Nat. Hist.). In 1859 he was invited 
by Adam Sedgwick, professor of geology at 
Cambridge, to assist in the arrangement of 
, the rocks and fossils in the Woodwardian 
\ Museum. Sedgwick found that Seeley 
I ‘ could not only be trusted to arrango and 
increase the collection, but could oecasionally 
take his place in the lecture-room ’ (Claue 
and Hughus, Lije and Letters of B^gmkh, 
ii. 366). Seeley entered Sidney Sussex Col- 
lege, there continuing his general education, 
but he never graduated. His interests were 
concentrated on his geological work, devot- 
ing himself zealously to the local geology, 
to the invertebrate fossils of the Cambridge 
greensand or basement ohalk, the Hun- 
stanton red rock, familiarly known as the 
red ohalk, and the lower greensand. He 
also studied the great fen clay formation, 
separating the Ampthill clay (as he termed 
it) and associated rook-bods of CoraUian 
age from the Kimmeridgo clay above and 
the Oxford clay bolow. He acconmanied 
Sedgwick on excursions tu the Me of 
Wight, Weymouth, and the Kentish ooast 
in 1864^6, and remained bis assistant 
until 1871. 

His first paper on vertebrata, pubhsbed 
in 1864, dealt with the pterodactyle, and 
fossil reptilia thenceforth engrossed much 
of his attention. In 1869 be published the 
important ‘ Lidex to the Fossil Remains 
of Avea, Ornithosauria, and Reptilia ’ in 
the Woodwardian Museum. Questions in 
ancient physical geography also interested 
liim. In 1866 ho wrote ' On the Signifi- 
cance of the Sequence of Bocks and Fossils ’ 
(Oeol. Mag.), while he disoussed the relation- 
ship between pterodactyles and birds. In 
1870 be founded the genua Ornithosis on 
remains from tho Wealden of ‘ a gigantic 
animal of the pterodactyle kind,’ whiifii, 
however, was afterward proved to be dino- 
saurjan. 

In 1872 Seeley settled in London, devot- 
ing himself to literary work and lecturing. 
In 1876 ho was appointed professor of 
geography and lecturer on geology in 
King’s College, London, and also professor 
of geography and geology in Queen’s 
College, ^London, where he became dean 
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in 1881. Jn 1896 he sucoeedod to the chair 
of geology and mineTalogy at King’s 
College. In 1886 he formed the London 
Geological Field Cflasa, conducting summer 
excursions in and around the metropolis. 
Daring 1880-90 he lectured for the London 
Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching ; and in 1890 he became lecturer 
and a year later professor of geology and 
mineralogy in the Royal Indian Engineering 
College at Cooper’s Hill, a post he occupied 
until 1905. M a speaker ho was deliberate 
and monotonous in articulation, but he 
taught clearly the methods as well as the 
results of research. 

This educational work left time for much 
original research. During vacations he 
visited all the principal public museums 
in Europe for the special study of fossil 
repliha, and he contributed descriptions of 
new points of structure and of now species 
of amphibians, reptiles, birds, and other 
vertebrata to scientifle societies and maga- 
zines. Thus in 1874 he described a now 
ichthyosauiian genus from the Oxford clay 
imder tho name Ophthahnosaurus ; in 1880 
he called attention to evidence that the 
Ichthyosaurus was viviparous, and in 
1887 he pointed out that the young of 
some plesiosaurs were similarly developed. 
Aided by a grant from the Royal Society, he 
devoted himself to a study of the structure 
of the anomudont repthia, to which Sir 
Richard Owen Cq. v.] had already given 
special attention. These fossil reptiles 
supply h'nks, as he showed, between the 
older types of amphibia and the later 
reptUia and mammalia. He journeyed to 
Cape Colony and investigated the geological 
honzons whence anomodonts hod been 
obtained, and was fortunate in finding in 
the Karroo a practically complete skeleton 
of PareiasauruB, as well as many other 
interesting remains. He delivered in 1887 
the Royal Society’s Croonian lecture ‘ On 
Poreiasaurus bombidens (Owen) and the 
Significance of its Affinities to Amphibians, 
Reptiles, and Mammals,’ and in 1888 he 
commenced the publication in the ‘FMlo- 
sophicol Transactions’ of ‘Researches on 
the structure, organisation, and classifica- 
tion of the Fossil Reptih'a.’ In succeeding 
arts of this, his most important contri- 
ution to paleontology (10 parts, 1888-96), 
he dealt specially with the results of hm 
South African work. 

Seeley, who was a member of numerous 
Bcienti& societies, was elected F.R.S. in 
1879 ; he was awarded the Lyell medal in 
1886 by the Geological Society, and became 
a fellow of King’s College, London, in 1906. 
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He died in Kensington. London, on 8 Jan. 
1909, and was buried at Brookwood ceme- 
tery. Seeley married in 1872 Eleonora 
Jane, only daughter of William Mitchell, 
of Bath. His wife, who received a civil 
listpendon of 707. in July 1910, assisted him 
in his scientific work. Their family consisted 
of four daughtere, the eldest of whom, 
I Maud, was married in 1894 to Dr. Arthur 
Smith Woodward, F.R.S., now keeper of 
the geological department of tlie British 
Museum (natural history). 

Seeley’s published works indude : 1 . 
‘The Ornithosauria,’ 1870. 2, ‘Physioal 
Geology and Palteontology,’ being part i. of 
a second edition (entirely rewritten) of John 
PhiUips’ * Manual of Geology,’ 1886 (issued 
1884). 3. ‘ The Freshwater Fishes of 

Europe,’ 1886. 4. ‘ Factors in Life. Three 
Lectures on Health, Food, Education’ 
(delivered 1884), 1887. 6 . ‘Handbook of 
the London Geological Field Class,’ 1891. 
6 . ‘ Story of the Earth in Past Ages,’ 1896. 

I 7. ‘ Dragons of the Air : an account of 
I Extinct Flying Reptiles,’ 1901. 
i [Geol. Mag. 1907, p. 241 (with portrait and 
bibliography) ; Men and Women of the Time, 
1899 } Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. Ixv. 1909, 
p. liij Proc. Roy. 800 . Ixxxiii. B. p. xv. 
1911 (memoir by Dr. A. 8 . Woodward).] 

H. B. W. 

SELBY, Viscount. [See Guuy, 
WnxiAM Court (1836-1909), speaker of 
the House of Commons.] 

SELBY, THOMAS GUNK (1846-1910), 
Wealiwan missionary in China, born at 
New Radford near Nottingham on 5 June 
1846, was the son of William Selby, 
engaged in the lace trade, by his wife Mary 
Gunn. He was educated at private schools 
at Nottingham and Derby. At tho ago of 
sixteen he preached his first sermon, and 
in 1866 become a student at the Wedeyan 
College, Richmond. Jii 1867 he entered 
the Wesleyan ministry, and left England 
in the following year to become a missionary 
in China. He remained there for the greats 
part of fifteen years. He was in charge of 
the Wesleyan mission at Fatshan (Canton 
province) until 1876, and after eighteen 
months in England started in 1878 the 
North River Mission at SMu Chau Foo, also 
in the province of Canton. He made long 
and perilous pioneer journeys into Ike 
interior of the province. He spent a month 
in the island of Hainan disguised as a 
Chinaman. He also travelled in India, 
Palestine, and Egypt. He made a close 
study of the Chinese language and wrote a 
‘ Life of Christ ’ (about 1890) in Chinese, 
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which is still used as a text-hook in. native 
missionary oollcges. 

Returning to England in 1882, Selby 
was pastor in various circuits: at Liver- 
pool (1883), Hull (1886), Greenock fl889), 
Liverpool (1892), and Dulwich (1895-8). 
He was a successful preacher and sermon- 
writer. ‘The Holy Writ and Christian 
Privflege,’ written in 1894, was accorded in 
many circles the rank of a Christian classic. 
He also published in 1896 some translations 
of Chinese stories entitled ‘ The Chinaman 
in his own Stories.’ His work was recog- 
nised in the Wesleyan ministry by his 
election to the ‘ Legal Hundred ’ in 1891 and 
his appointment as Femley lecturer in 1896. 

In 1898 Selby became a ‘ minister without 
pastoral charge.’ Residing at Bromley in 
Kent, he devoted himself to preaching and 
writing, and in his ‘ Chinamen at Home ’ 
(1900) and ‘ .As the Chinese see us ’ (1901) 
showed much insight and local knowledge. 
He was for twenty-five years a member 
of the Anti-Opium Society and a zealous 
advocate of the temperance cause. He died 
at his residence, Basil House, Oaklands 
Road, Bromley, Rent, on 12 Dec. 1910. 

Selby married, in 1885, Catharine, 
youngest daughter of William Lawson, of 
Otley in Wharfedale. He had one son and 
five daughters. 

Besides the works cited Selby published 
numerous volumes of collected sermons 
and many expositions of Scripture. ' The 
Commonwealth of the Redeemed ’ was 
published posthumously in 1911. 

[Who’s Who, 1910 j The Times, 16 Dec, 
1910 j obituary notice presented to the 
Wesleyan Methodist Conference at Cardiff 
July 1911 ; private information from Mr”. 
Selby.] S. E. F. 

SELWnr-rBBETSON, SiE HENRY 
JOHN, first Babon Rookwood (1826- 
1902), politician, bom in London on 
26 Sept. 1826, was only son of Sir John 
Thomas Ibbetson-Selwin, sixth baronet, 
by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of General 
John Leveson Gower, of Bill Hill, Berk- 
shire. His father had assumed the sur- 
name of Selwiu on inheriting in 1825 the 
Selwin estates at Harlow, Essex. After 
education at home Henry was admitted a 
fellow-commoner at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, on 2 July 1845. He graduated B.A. 
in 1849, and proceeded M. A. in 1852. After 
leaving Cambridge, he travelled widely, and 
was present in the Crimea at the decimation 
of peace in 1866. In the some year 'he 
embarked, as a conservative, upon his poli- 
tical career. After twice suffering defeat at 


Ipswich, in March 1857 and in April 1869, 
he headed the poll for South Essex in July 
1865. On a new division of the Essex 
constituencies (duo to Disraeli’s reform 
bill), he was returned without contest for 
the western division in 1868, again in 
1874, and by a large majority in 1880. 
Subsequently (after the refonn bill of 
1884) he sat for the Epping division 
till his elevation to the peerage in 1892. 
Selwin took from the first a useful part 
in parliamentary discussion, cautiously 
supporting moderate reforms. In 1867 
he resumed the old family name of 
Ibbetson in addition to that of Selwin, 
and in 1869 he succeeded his father in the 
baronetcy. In the same year, being then 
in opposition, he introduced and contrived 
to pass into law a bill which aimed at 
diminishing the number of beer-houses by 
placing all drink-shops under the same 
licensing authority and by leaving none 
under the control of the excise. He showed 
a commendable freedom tom party ides 
in the support he gave in 1870 to the 
Elementary Education Act of William 
Edward Forster [q. v.]. 

In 1874 the conservatives were returned 
to power, and Sdwin-Ibbetson became 
under-secretary to the home ofiSoe after 
declining the chairmanship of ways and 
means. He proved a laborious and efficient 
administrator, but was perhaps too prone 
to deal with details which might have been 
left to subordinates. During bis tenure of 
office acts were passed for the improvement 
of working-class dwellings in 1875, for the 
amendment of the labour laws so as to 
relax the stringency of the law of con- 
spiracy, and for the provision of agricultural 
holdings, a ^ measure which was largely 
based on information he had Mmseif 
ooUeoted. Li 1878 he became parliamen- 
tary secretary to the treasury, and piloted 
through the house the bill which made 
Epping Forest a public recreation ground, 
as weU Bs the cattle diseases bill. As early 
as 1871 he had championed in the house 
public rights in Epping Forest. 

In 1879 ho declined the governorship of 
New South Wales. In Oct., while in Leland 
with the chancellor of the exchequer. Sir 
Stafford Northoote [q. v.], he sanctioned a 
scheme for improving the navigation of the 
Shannon ondplannedareconstraoilonof the 
Irish board ^of works which never became 
law but led to changes in the personnel of 
the board. In 1880 Ibbetson retired tom 
office on the defeat at the polls of Ihe con- 
servative government. He acted as second 
church estates commissioner tom 7 July 
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1885 to 2 March 1836, and again from 
8 Sept. 1886 to 20 June 1892. At the 
general election of 1892 he was raised to 
the peerage by Lord Salisbury as Baron 
Roo^ood, the title being taken from an 
old mansion in Yorkshue long in the 
possession of the Ibbetson family. 

Through life Lord Rookwood devoted 
himself to county business, frequently pre- 
siding at quarter sessions with efSciency 
and impartiality. He also did much work 
for hospitals and charities. A keen sports- 
man, he was master of the Essex hounds 
from 1879 to 1886. In March 1893 Essex 
men of all parties presented him with his 
portrait by (Sir) W. Q. Orohardson, R.A., 
which is now at Down Hall, Harlow, Essex ; 
it was engraved. 

He died at Down Hall on 16 Jan. 1902, 
and was buried at Harlow, Essex. He was 
married thrice : (1) in 1850 to Sarah Eliza- 
beth Copley, eldest daughter and co-heiress 
of Lord Lyndhurst [q. v.]; she died in 
1865; (2) in 1867 to his cousin Eden, 
daughter of George Thaokrah and widow of 
Sir Charles Ibbetson, Bart., of Denton Fork, 
Yorkshire ; she died on 1 April 1899 ; (3) in 
Sept. 1900 to Sophia Harriet, daughter of 
Major Digby Lawrell; she survived him. 
Lo^ Rookwood left no issue, and the barony 
became extinct at his death. 

[Hansard, passim ; The Times, 16 Jan. 1902 ; 
Essex County Ohron. 17 Jan. 1902, with a 
letter from Colonel Lookwood, M.F. ; Lord 
Eversley, Commons, Forests, and Footpaths, 
1910 ; Report of Select Committee on Police 
Superannuation Funds, 13 April 1877 ; Ball 
and Gilbey, The Essex Foxhounds, 1896 ; 
Yerburgh, Leaves from a Hxmtiag Diary, 
1900, 2 vols. ; Lash Times, 13 Oct. 1879 ; 
Report of the Commissioners of Fuhlio Works 
in Ireland, 1879-1880, p. 28.] W. B. D. 

SELWYH, ALFRED BIOSARD OEGEL, 
(1824-1902), geologist, born at Eilmington, 
Somersetshire, on 28 July 1824, was son 
of Townshend Selwyn, rector of Eulming- 
ton, vicar of Milton devedon, and a canon 
of Gloucester; his mother was Charlotte 
Sophia, daughter of Lord George Murray 
[q. V.], bishop of St. David’s,! and grand- 
daughter of John Murray, third duke of 
At^U [q. V.]. First educated at home by 
private tutors, and afterwards in Switzer- 
land, where he developed great interest 
in geology, he was in 1846 appointed an 
assistant geologist on the geological survey 
of Great Britain, and for seven years was 
actively engaged in the difSoult mountain- 
ous distciots of North Wales. He jmrsonally 
surveyed orew about Snowdon, Festiniog, 
Coder Idiis, in the Ueyn promontory, and 
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Anglesey, as well as portions of Shrop- 
shire. In 1860 ho recognised evidence 
of unconformity in An^esey between the 
Cambrian and an older series of schists, 
now admitted to be pre-Cambrian. Tho 
results of Selwym’a work in North Wales 
were embodied in the geological smvey 
memoir by Sir Andrew Crombio Ramsay 
[q.v.] on ‘ The Geology of North Wales ’ 
(1866 ; 2nd edit. 1881) ; and the geological 
maps and sections which he prepared in 
conjunction with Ramsay and Joseph 
Beete Jukes [q. v.] were models of careful 
detailed work. 

In July 1862 Selwyn was appointed 
direotor of the geological survey of Yiotoria, 
Australia. His work in Austria extended 
over sixteen years (1853-1869). Areas of 
special economio importance claimed Ms 
attention, and he hirnselt gave much time 
to field-work. Studying the distribution of 
the gold-bearing ‘ drifts ’ or placer-deposits, 
he found that certain of the tertiary strata 
derived from the waste of the older rooks 
contained little or no gold, while other 
and later deposits were rich. The former 
proved to be of miocone age, and Selwyn 
concluded that the quartz-veins formed 
prior to that period were barren, whereas 
auriferous quartz-veins of later date fur- 
nished material for the rich gold-bearing 
gravels of Ballarat and Bendigo (GeoL 
Mag, 1866, p. 457). In addition to his 
official reports on ihe geology of Yictoria, 
he prepared special reports on some of 
the ooM-beoring strata and goldfields of 
Tasmania and South Austral^ In 1869 
Selwyn resigned bis diceotorsMp owing to the 
refusal of the colonial legislature of Yiotoria 
to grant the funds necessary to carry on 
the survey in a satisfactory way. There- 
upon from Deo. 1869 until 1894 he was, 
in Buccession to Sic William Edmond 
Logan [q. v.], direotor of the geological 
survey of Canada, where his work increased 
as various provinces and territories in British 
North America were added to the Dominion. 
His aim was to make the department 
of growing piaotical use to parliament and 
the public. Special attention was given 
to the mldfielda and other mineral areas, to 
the buildmg materials, soils, agriculture and 
sylvioulture, and to water.supply. As in 
Australia so in Canada Selwyn personally 
engaged in field-work. He was an enthn- 
siostio roortsman and often had to use gun 
and rod foe a living when camping out. 

Apart from his many official reports 
dealing with the progress of the survey 
and with the economic products, he 
publishni in 1881 on important paper in 
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tlie ' Canadian JTaturalist ’ on ‘ The Strati- 
graphy of the Quebeo Group and the Older 
Crystallme Bocka of Canada.’ He also 
rendered valuable services to the Canadian 
commiasioners at the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial Edubition of 1876, the Paris Dmversal 
Eshibition of 187S, and the Colonial and 
Indian Eshibition, London, 18S6. 

Selnvn was elected P.K.S. in 1874 
made LL.D. in 1881 by the McGiU Uni- 
versity, Montreal, and was appointed 
C.M.G. in 1830. An original fellow of the 
Boyal Society of Canada (founded in 1882), 
he was president in 1896. The Murchison 
medal was awarded to him by the Geological 
Society of London in 1876, and the Clarke 
gold medal by the Royal Society of New 
South Wales in 1884. 

Selwyn died at Vancouver, B.C., on 
10 Oct. 1902. He married in 1852 Matilda 
Charlotte, daughter of Edward Selwyn, 
rector of Hemingford Abbots in Hunt- 
ingdonshire; three sons and a daughter 
survived him, one son, Percy H. Selwyn, 
being secretary of the Geological Survey 
of Canada. 

Selwyn’s few published worhs, apart 
from official reports, articles on Canada and 
Newfoundland in Stanford’s ‘ Compendium 
of Geography and Travel’ (1883), include : 1, 

‘ Notes on the Physical Geography, Geology, 
and Mineralogy of Victoria” (wi& Q. H. E. 
Ulrich), Mclbmune, 1866, 2. ‘Descriptive 
Catalase of a CoUcctioa of the Economic 
IVBneriUs of Canada, and Notes on a Stcati- 
graphioal Collection of Books,’ Montreal, 
1876 (for the Philadelphia Exhibition). 

[Memoirs by Dr. H. Woodward, with 
portrait, in Oeol. Mag. 1899, p. 49 ; by Dr. 
H. M. And in Trans. Boy. Soo. Canada, 
X. 1904, p. 173 (with portrait) j by W. 
Whitaker in Ptoc. Roy. Soo. Ixiv. 1905, 
p. 325; of. Letters, &o., of J. Beete Jukes, 
1871, and Sir A. GeiJde, Memoir of Sir A. 0. 
Ramsay, 1896.] H. B. W. 

SENDAIiL, Sib WALTER JOSEPH 
(1832-1904), colonial governor, bom on 
24 Deo. 1832 at Langham Hall, Suffolk, 
was youngest son of S. Sendall, after- 
wards vicar of Billington, Yorkshire, by his 
wife Alice Wilkinson. A delicate boy, he 
attended the grammar school at Bury 
St. E^und’s, and in 1864 proceeded to 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, wWe he was 
a contemporary and friend of (Sir) Walter 
Besant, John Peile, afterwards Master, and 
above all Charles Stuart Calverley, whose 
sister he married later. He graduated 
B.A. in 1868 as junior optime and first 
classman in classics (M.A. in 1867). 
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In 1859 Sendall joined the educational 
branch of the civil service in Ceylon, and 
next year became inspector of schools 
there. In 1870 he rose to be director of 
education ; but the climate and work told 
on his health, and in 1872, when on leave in 
England, he resigned. 

In 1873 Sendall became assistant poor 
law inspector in the Oxfordshire disfect, 
but during 1876 these appointments were 
abolished and for six months he was out of 
employment and devoted himself to study, 
ing and reporting on the Dutch poor laws. 
Then in 1876 he became a poor law in- 
spector in Yorkshire under the local govern- 
ment hoard ; in ] 878 he was appointed an 
assistant secretary of the hoard. Ambitious 
to follow the career of a colonial admini- 
strator, he in 1882 acoepted an offer of 
the lientenant-governorship of Natal. But 
the politicians of that colony declined to 
approve the choioe of one so little known, 
and the nomination was withdrawn. 

In 1886 Sendall became the first governor 
in chief of the Windward Islands on their 
separation from Barbados. Hero he 
organised the new administration, living at 
the charming little government house of 
Grenada, which became the chief island of 
the group. In 1889 he was transferred to 
Barbados, and in 1892 became high com- 
missioner of Cyprus, with the progress of 
which he closely identihed hunself . At the 
end of his term in 1898 he was transferred 
to British Guiana, where he arrived on 
23 March. With the question of the boun- 
dary of the dependency with Venezuela, 
which was the subject of arbitration 
during his governorship, he had nothing 
direotly to do. He left the oolony on 
retirement on 1 Aug. 1901. Next year he 
represented the West Indian colonies at the 
coronation of King Edward Vll. 

Sendall ap^ared to lack quickness of 
sympathy and personal geniality, bnt his 
sound judgment and high charaoter won 
him nnqu^fled esteem and confidence in 
his oapadty of governor. He was made 
C.M.G. in 1887, K.a.M.G. in 1889. and 
6.O.M.G. in 1899. He received the honorary 
LL.D. degree from Edinburgh. In his 
retoement he found recreation in literary 
work, as well os in the microscope, mechanics, 
and the lathe. He was a fellow of the 
Itoiem, Royal Microscopical, and other 
scimtifio societies, as well as of the Hellenic 
Sroiety. He was also chairman of the 
(^rity Organisation Society. He ^ted 
the ‘ literary Remains of C. S. Calverley,’ 
with a memoir, in 1886. 

Sendall died at Kensington on 16 March 
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1904. His remains were cremated and in- 
terred at Golder’s Green. He married in 
1870 Elizabeth Sophia, daughter of Henry 
Calvciiey, vicar of South Stoke, and pre- 
bendary of WelJs. He left no issue. A bust 
was executed by Edward Lanteri. A memo- 
rial bronze has been placed in the chapel of 
St. Michael and St. George in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

[IVlio’s \Vlio, 1903 ; 0. 0. List, '1003 ; The 
Times, 17 March 1904; private inf ormation j 
personal knowledge.] C. A. H. 

SEEGEANT, ADELDO! (1851-1904), 
novelist, whose fuU Christian names were 
Emily Frances AdeUno, bom at Ash- 
bourne, Derbyshire, on 4 July 1861, was 
second daughter of Eichard Sergeant by 
his wife Jane, daughter of Thomas Hall, 
a Wesleyan minister. The father came 
of a lincoinshire family, long settled at 
Melton Eoss, which in the eighteonih 
century revival embraced dissent of a 
pronounced and political type. He began 
lay preaching as a lad, was accepted as 
a candidate for the Wesleyan ministry at 
seventeen, and sent to the Hoxton InsUta- 
tion under Dr. Jabez Bunting [q. v.]. He 
spent six years in Jamaica, married in 1840, 
anandoned missionary work and became a 
travelling preacher. He issued ‘Letters 
from Jamaica’ (1843), and with the Eev. 
E. Williams, a ‘ Compendium of the History 
and Polity of Methodism,’ with othm; 
Wesleyan tracts and sermons. His wife, 
under the name ‘Adeline,’ wrote many 
evangelical lays and stories as weU as 
‘Scones in the West Indies and Other 
Poems ’ (1843 ; 2nd edit. 1849) and ‘ Stray 
Leaves ’ (1855). 

Adeline Sergeant was thus brought up 
amid muoh literary and spiritual activity. 
At first educated by her mother, she was 
sent at thirteen to a school at Weston- 
super-Mare. At fitoen a volume of her 
poems was published (1866) with an intro- 
duction by ‘ Adeline ’ ; it was notieed 
favoruably in Wesleyan periodicals. E^m 
‘ LaJeham,’ the nonconformist sohnol at 
Clapham, the girl went to Queen’s College, 
London, with a presentation from the 
Gkivemesses’ Benevolent Histitation, and 
she won a scholarship there. 

On her father’s death in 1870 she joined 
the Church of England, and for the greater 
part of ten years was governess in the 
family of Canon Bum-Muidodh at Eiver- 
head, Kent. After some minor literary 
experiments she in 1882 won a prize of 
lOOZ., offered by the ‘ People’s Friend ’ of 
Dundee, with a novel, ‘ Jacobi’s Wi£e,’jwhioh 
she wrote while die was visitiug Egypt with 


her friends, Professor and Mrs. Sheldon 
Amos. The work appeared serially in the 
paper and was published in London m 1887. 
By agreement with the proprietors of the 
‘People’s Friend,’ John Leug & Co., she 
was a regular contributor until her death, 
and gave the firm for a time exclusive 
aerial rights in her stories. She wrote at 
great speed and two or three novels ran 
serially every year through the Dundee 
newspaper. For two years (1885-7) she 
lived in Dundee. 

From 1887 to 1901 her home was in 
Bloomsbury, where, while busily engaged 
on fiction, she took an active part in 
humanitarian efforts, snoh as rescue work 
and girls’ clubs ; she also joined the Fabian 
Society and travelled much abroad, spend- 
ing the spring of 1899 in Palestine. Her re- 
ligious oj^ons underwent various develop- 
ments. Her best novel, ‘ No Saint ’ (1886), 
reflects a phase of agnosticism. From 1803 
she associated herself with the extreme 
rituoUsts at St. Alban’s, Holhom, and on 
23 Oot. 1809 was received into the Boman 
catholio church. The processes of thought 
she described in ‘Eoads to Romo, being 
Personal Records of some . . . Converts, 
with an introduotiou by Cardinal Vaughan 
(1901). Sho removed to Bournemouth in 
1601, and died there on 4 Deo. 1004. 

Miss Sergeant wrote over ninety novels 
and tales. Her fertility, whioh prejudiced 
such literary power as she possessed, 
grew with her years (of. Punch, 11 Nov. 
1003, p. 338). Six novels appeared annually 
from 1901 to 1903, and eight in her lost 
year. After her death fourteen volumes, 
seven in 1906, four in 1006, two in 1907, 
and one in 1608, presented work which 
had not been previously published. Sho 
often made an income of over lOOOZ. a 
year, but her generous and unbusinesslike 
temperament kept her poor. 

Miss Sergeant, who was most snooessful 
in drawing the middle-dass provincial non- 
conformist home, is seen to advantage in 
‘Esther Denison’ (1889) (partly ouiobio- 
grapMcal), in ‘The Story of a Penitent 
Som ’ (anon. 1892), and in ‘ The Idol 
Maker ’ (1897). Other of her works are : 
1. ‘Beyond Recall,’ 1882 ; 2nd edit. 
1883. 2. 'Under F^se Pretences,’ 1892; 
2nd edit 1890. 3. ‘Hie Surrender of 
Margaret BeUarmino,’ 1804. 4. ‘The Story 
of Phil Bnderhv,’ 1898, 1903. 6. ‘ In 
Vallombrosa,’ domoated to Leader Scott, 
1897. 6. ‘This Body of Death,’ 1901. 
7. ‘ A Soul Apart,’ her one catholio novel, 
1002. 8. ‘ Anthea’s Way,’ 1903. 0. 

‘Beneath the VeB,’ 1903, 1906, She 
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contributed to 'Women Novelists of the 
Nineteenth Century’ (1897), and was one 
of twenty-four authors who wrote without 
collusion ‘The Fate of Fenella,’ which 
appeared serially in the ‘ Gentlewoman ’ 
and was published in 1892. 

[Life, by Winifred Stephens, 1005 ; Roads 
to Rome, 1901 ; works and personal Imow- 
ledge : Athenteum, 10 Deo. 1904.] C. F. S. 

SERGEANT, LEWIS (1841-1902), 
journalist and author, son of John Sergeant, 
who was at one time a sohoolmaster at 
Cheltenham, by his wife Mary Anne, 
daughter of George Lewis, was bom at 
Barrow-on-Humber,LinoolnAire, on 10 Nov. 
1841. Adeline Sergeant [q. v. Suppl. IL] 
was Lewis’s first cousin, being daughter of 
Richard Sergeant, his father’s brother. 

Lewis, after education under a private 
tutor, matriculated at St. Catharine’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1861, graduating B.A 
with mathematical honours in 1865. At 
the union he distinguished himself as an 
ardent liberal and supporter of Mr. Glad- 
stone. On leaving ooUege, after a period 
os assistant master under Dr. Hayman 
at Cheltenham grammar school, he took 
to journalism, becoming editor, in suc- 
cesion, of ‘ Ain anti-Game Law Journal,’ 
of the ‘Examiner,’ and of the ‘Hereford 
Timea.’ He was afterwards long con- 
nected with the ‘Athenaeum’ and with 
the London ‘ Daily Chronicle ’ as leader 
writer. He became meanwhile a re- 
cogrused authority on education, was 
elected to the council of the College of 
Receptors, and edited the ‘ Educational 
Times ’ from 1896 to 1902. 

Deeply interested in modern Greece, he 
worked zealously in Greek interests. £kom 
1878 onwards he acted os hon. secretary 
of the Greek committee in London. He 
published ' New Greece ' in the same year 
(republished 1879), and ‘ Greece ’ in 
1880. There followed ‘ Greece in the 
Nineteenth Century : a Record of Hellenic 
Emancipation and Progress, 1821-1897,’ 
with illustrations, in 1897. King George 
of Greece bestow^ on him the Order of the 
Redeemer in October 1878. 

Sergeant’s historical writings covered a 
wide ground, and include: 1. ‘England’s 
Policy: its Traditions and Problems,’ 
Edinburgh, 1881. 2. ‘William Pitt,’ in 

‘English Political Leaders’ series, 1882. 
3. ‘ JohnWyclif,’ in ‘ Heroes of the Nations ’ 
series, 1893. 4. ‘ The Franks ’ in ‘ Story of 
the Nations’ series, 1898. He also wrote a 
volume of verse ; a novel, ‘ The Caprice of 
Julia’ (1898) ; and other fiction pseudony- 


mously. Sergeant died at Bournemouth 
on 3 Feb. 1902. He married on 12 April 
1871 Emma Louisa, daughter of James 
Robertson of Cheltenham, and left, with 
othor children, an elder son, Philip Walsing- 
ham Sergeant, author of historical bio- 
graphies. 

[The Times, 4 Feb. 1902 ; Athenasum, 8 Ibb. 
1902; Sphere (with portrait), 8 Feb. 1902; 
Wlio’s Who, 1901 ; Hatton’s Joumolistio Lon- 
don, 1882 ; private information.] 0. F. S. 

SETON, GEORGE (1822-1908), Scottish 
genealogist, herald, and legal writer, oidy son 
of George Seton of the East Lidia Company’s 
service, and Margaret, daughter of James 
Hunter of Seaside, was born at Perth on 
26 June 1822. He was the represontative of 
the Setons of Cariston, senior coheir of Sir 
Thomas Seton of Ob’vestob and heir of a line 
oi Mary Seton, one of ‘ the Four Maries’ of 
the Queen of Soots. He was brought up by 
his widowed mother, and after attending the 
High School and University of Edinburgh, 
entered on 11 Nov. 1841 Exeter College, 
Oxford (B.A. 1845 and M.A. 1848). He 
was called to the Scottish bar in 1846, 
but did not persevere in seeking to obtain 
a practice. In 1864 he was appointed 
secretary to the registrar-general for Scot- 
land in Edinburgh, and in 1862 superin- 
tendent of the civil service examinations 
in Scotland ; he held both offices till 1889. 
He was one of the founders of the St. 
Andrews Boat Club (Edinburgh) in 1846, 
the first vice-ohoinnain of the Society for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, a 
fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
and of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land. Keenly interested in the character- 
istics of diSeront nations and peoples, 
he spent much of his time in travelUng, 
visiting Russia, Canada, and South Africa. 
Over six feet five inches in height, he was 
also of fine athletic build and lithe and 
active to an advanced age. Owing to 
his great height he occupied the position 
of right-hand man in the royal bodyguard 
of Scottish archers. He raised in 1869 
a company of forty volunteer grenadier 
artiller 3 naen (Midlo&an coast artillery), 
all over six feet high. He died in Edin- 
burgh on 14 Nov. 1908. By Sarah Eliza- 
beth (d. 1883), second daughter of James 
Hunter of Thurston, whom he married in 
1849, he had a surviving son, George, en- 
gaged in Indian tea-planting industry at 
first in Calcutta and then in London, and 
three daughters, of whom two predeceased 
him. 

Seton’s two principal works ore ‘The 
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Law and Practice of Heraldry in Scotland ’ 
(Edinburgh, 1863), a standard work, and 
the minutely learned and sumptuous ‘ Me- 
moirs of an Ancient House: a History of 
the Eamily of Seton during Sight Centuries ’ 
(2 vola., privately printed, Edinburgh, 1896). 
Two other privately printed books are ‘The 
Life of Alexander Seton, Earl of Dumferm- 
line. Lord Chancellor of Scotland ’ (Edin- 
burgh, 1882) and ‘ The House of Moncrieff ’ 
tor Sir Alexander Moncriefi, K..C.B. (Edin- 
burgh, 1890). His other works include : 

I. ‘ Genealogical Tables of the Kings of 

England and Scotland,’ 1846. 2. ‘Treat- 
ment of Social Evils,’ 18S3. 3. ‘ Sketch of 

the History and Imperfect Condition of 
the Parochial JEiecords of Scotland,’ 1854. 
4, ‘ Practical Analysis of the Acts relating 
to l^e Registration of Births, Deaths and 
Marriages,’ 1854 ; 5th edit. 1861. 6. ‘ Oakes, 
Leeks, Puddings, and Potatoes’ (a lecture 
on the national charaoteristios of the United 
Kingdom), 1864 ; 2nd edit. 1865. 6. ‘ Qossip 
about Letters and Letter Writers,’ 1870. 7. 
‘ The Convent of St. Catherine of Sienna near 
Edinburgh,’ 1871. 8. ‘ The Social Pyramid,’ 
1878. 9. ‘St. Kilda,PastandPiiesent,’187A 
10. ‘Amusements for the People,’ 1880. 

II. ‘Budget of Anecdotes relating to the 
Current Century,’ 1886; 3rd edit. 1903. 
He also contributed various papers to the 
‘Transactions’ of the Edinburgh Boyal 
Society and the Scottish Society of 
Antiquaries. 

[Who’s Who ; The Times, 10 Nov. 1908 ; 
Scotsman, 10 Nov. 1908; Seton’s History 
of the House of Seton, which includes a 
biography of himself ; Poster’s Alu mni 
Uxomenses.] T. P. H. 

SEVERN, WALTER (1830-1904), water- 
colour artist, bom at Erascati, near Rome, 
on 12 Oct. 1830, was eldest son of Joseph 
Severn [q.v.] by his wife Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Archibald, Lord Montgomerie. His 
brother Arthur became a distinguished 
landscape painter, and his sister Mary, who 
married tiir Charles Newton [q. v. jduppl. I], 
was a clever figure painter. \V alter was sent 
in 1843 with bm brother Arthur to Westmin- 
ster School, and from an early age showed 
a fondness for art. In 1852 he ent..ied 
the civil service, ami was for thirty-three 
years an officer in the education department. 
Meanwhile he took a Lively interest in 
varied branches of art. In 1857, with his 
friend^Charles Eastlako [q. v. Suppl. II], he 
started the making of art furniture. In 
1865 he made a vigorous effort to resuscitate 
the almost forgotten craft of art needle- 
work and embroidery, for drill in which 


he earned medals in South Kensington and 
much enoomagement from Ruakin. But 
his leisure was obiefiy devoted to landscape 
painting in water-colours. Fifty of his water- 
colours were exhibited in 1874 at Agnew’s 
Gallery in Bond Street. The most popular 
of his works, ‘ Our Boys,’ circulated widely 
in an engraving. He also made illustra- 
tions for Lord Houghton’s poem ' Good 
Night and Good Morning ’ in 1859. In 1861 
he published an illusteatedPrayer Book, and 
in 1865 an illustrated calendar, in 1866 
Severn instituted the Dudley Gallery Art 
Society. The Old Water-colour Society had 
lately rejected his brother Arthur when 
he apphed for membership. The Institute 
of Painters in Water-colours also seemed 
to Severn too exclusive. He accordingly 
called a meeting of fifty artists at hu 
brother’s house, when Tom Taylor [q. v.], 
art oritio of ‘ The Times,’ took the chair, 
and the Dudley Gallery Art Society was the 
outcome. ExmbitionB were held annually 
at the Egyptian Hall in Piccadilly until 
its demolition in 1006, when they were 
continued in the new building erected on 
the site of the hall. The artists who sent 
pictures included Albert and Henry Moore, 
George Leslie, Buine-JontB, and Watts. 
The merit of the Dudley Society’s exhibi- 
tions led the Institute of Painters in Water- 
colours in 1883 to elect several of its 
members ' en bloc,’ including Severn’s 
brother Arthur, but not himself. Severn 
was elected president of the Dudley Sooiety 
in 1883, and held office till bis death on 
22 Sept. 1904 at Earl’s Court Square. 

Examples of Severn’s work are at the 
National Galleries of Melbourne, Sydney, 
and Adelaide. There is a portrait of him 
painted by C. Ferugini. 

He married on 28 Deo. 1866 Mary 
Dahymple, daughter of Sir Charles Dal- 
rymple Forgusson, fifth baronet, by whom 
he had five sons and one daughter. 

[William Sharp’s Life and Letters of Joseph 
Severn; Gordon’s Life of Dean Buokland; 
The Times, 23 Sept. 1904; private information.] 

F. W. G-n. 

SEWELL, ELIZABETH MESSING 
(1815-1906), author, bom at High Street, 
Newport, Isle of Wight, on 19Feb. 1816, was 
third daughter in a family of seven sons 
and five daughters of Thomas Sewell 
(1776-1842), solicitor, of Newport, and his 
wife Jane Edwards (1773-1848). She was 
sister of Henry Sew^ [q. v.J, of James 
Edwards SeweU [q. v. Suppl. H], warden 
of New College, Osord, ot Richard Clarke 
Sewell [q. v.], and of William Sewell (1804r- 
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lls7i) fq. V.]. ElizaLeth tva^ educated 
first at jili-'s Crooke’s school at Newport, 
and afterwards at the Misses Aldridge’s 
school, Bath. At the ago of filtecn she went 
home, and johied her sister Ellen, two years 
her senior, in teaching her younger sisters. 

About 1810 her brother William intro- 
duced her to some of the loaders of the 
Oxford movement, among others, Keble, 
Nowinan, and Henry Wilherforce. Influ- 
enced by the religious stir of the period, 
she published in 1840, in ‘ The Cottage 
Monthly,’ ‘ iStorics illuatralivo of the Lord’s 
Prayer,’ wliioh appeared hi book form in 
1840. lake all her early works these 
‘ stories ’ were represented to have been 
edited by her brother William. 

The family experienced money dilfioulties 
through the failure of two local banks, 
and the father died in 1842 deep in debt. 
Elizabeth and the other children undertook 
to pay oft the creditors, and sot aside each 
year, irum her literary earnings, a oertahi 
sum until all was liquidated. Until 1844 the 
familj’ hved at Pidford or Ventnor, but in 
that year JIrs. Sewell and her daughters 
settled at Sea View, Bonohuroh. Elizabeth 
bought the house, enlarged it in 1854, and 
later changed the name to AshclifE. 

In 1844 Miss Sewell published ‘Amy 
Herbert,’ a well n-ritten tale for girls, em- 
bodying AngUcan views. It has been many 
times reprinted and has enjoyed great 
success both in England and in America. In 
1846 there followed two of the three parts 
of ‘ Laneton Parsonage,’ a tale for chilrlren 
on the prootical use of a portion of the 
Church Catechism. She interrupted her 
work on this book to publish ‘Margaret 
Perceval’ (1847), in which at the suggestion 
of her brother Wilham she urged on yoimg 
people, in view of the current secessions 
to Rome, the claims of the English church. 
The third part of ‘Laneton Parsonage’ 
appeared in 1848. 

Her mother died in 1847, and in 1849 
Miss Sewell made an expedition to the 
Lakes with her Bonohurch neighbours 
Captiiin and Lady Jane Swinburne and 
their son Algernon, the poet, then a boy of 
twelve. They visited Wordsworth at Rydal 
Mount. In 1852 she published ‘ The 
Experience of Life,’ a novel largely based 
on her own experience and observations ; 
her most notable literary production. 

Miss Sewell had now' assumed respon- 
sibility for the financial aftoirs of the 
family, and finding that her writing was 
not anciently lucrative, she and her sister 
Ellen (1813-1005) decided to take pupils. 
They never regarded their venture as a 


school, but as a ‘ family homo,’ which they 
conducted till 1891. They began with 
six girls, including their nieces. Seven 
was the customary number. Miss Sewell 
defined her methods of education in her 
‘ Principles of Education, drawn from 
Nature and Revelation, and applied to 
Ecmale Education in the Upper Classes’ 
(1865). Good accounts of the life at Ashcliff 
are given in Miss Whitehead’s ‘ Recollections 
of Miss Elizabeth Sewell and her Sisters ’ 
(1910. pp. 16-26 and pp. 33-42) and in 
klrs. Hugh Eraser’s ‘ A Diplomatist’s Life in 
Many Lands ’ (1910, pp. 220-32) ; both the 
writers were pupils. Aliss Sewell defied the 
demands of examinations, and made her 
pupils read wddely, and take an interest in 
the questions of the day (of. her article 
‘ The Reign of Pedantry in Girls’ Schools ’ in 
Nineteenfft Century, 1888). She herself gave 
admirable lessons in general history. The 
holidays were often passed abroad, and in 
1860 Miss SeweU spent five months m Italy 
and Germany, the outcome of which was 
a volume entitled ‘ Impressions of Rome, 
Elorenoe, and Turin’ (1862). She was in 
Germany again at the outbreak of the war 
of 1870 (of. Autobiography, pp. 186-0). 
On visits to London and Oxford she mot 
among others Miss Yonge, Dean Stanley, 
and Robert Browning. She had made 
Tennyson’s acquauitanoo in the Isle of 
Wight in 1857. 

In 1866 Miss Sewell, convinced of the need 
of better education for girls oi the middle 
class, founded at Ventnor St. Boniface 
School, which came to have a building ot 
its own and to be known as St. Boniface 
Diocesan School. Its many years’ pro- 
sperity was gradually checked by the High 
Schools which oame mto being In 1872. 
The death of her sister Emma in 1807 
caused deep depression, and her brain 
became gradually clonded. She died at 
Ashchff, Bonchurch, on 17 Aug. 1906, and 
was buried in the churchyard there. A 
prayer desk was put up m memory of 
her by pupils and iriends in Bonchurch 
church, where there is also a tablet com- 
memorating Miss SoweU and her two sisters. 

Miss SeweU’s influence over young people 
was helped by her dry humour. Despite 
her firm Anghoan convictions, she won the 
ear of those who held other views. She 
was an accomplished letter writer. Of 
small stature, with well-marked features, 
and fine brown eyes, she was painted by 
Miss Porter in 1890. That portrait and 
some sketches of her by her sister Ellen 
are in possession of Miss Eleanor Sowell at 
Asholilf. 
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Between 1847 and 1868 Miss Sewell 
published, besides those already mentioned, 
seven tales, of which ‘ Urania ’ (1868) is the 
most important. She wrote also many 
devotional worlds and schoolbooks. Of 
the former ‘Thoughts for Holy Week’ 
(1857) and ‘ Preparation for the Holy Com- 
munion ’ (1864) have been often reprinted, 
as late as 1907 and 1910 respectively. Her 
schoolbooks chiefly deal with history, and 
two volumes of ‘Historical Seleotions’ 
(1863) were written in collaboration with 
Miss Yonge. Miss Sewell contributed to 
the ‘ Monthly Packet.’ Her autobiography 
appeared in 1907. 

[The Times, 18 Aug. 1906 j Autobiography 
of Elizabeth M. Sewell, cd. Eleanor L. Sewell, 
1907 ; 0. M. W[hitohead]'a ItecoIIectioas of 
Hflss Elizabeth Sewell and her Sisters, 1910 ; 
Mountague Charles Owen’s The Sowells of 
the Isle of Wight ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; private 
information.] E. L. 

SEWELL, JAMES BDWAEDS (1810- 
1003), warden of New College, Oxford, j 
bom at Newport, Isle of Wight, on 26 Deo. j 
1810, was seventh ohild and sixth son ' 
of Thomas Sewell, sohoitor, of Newport, 
by his wife Jane, daughter of Bev. John 
Edwards, curate of Newport. He was one 
of a family of twelve, which included Eichard 
Clarke Sewell, legal writer [q. v.], William 
Sewell, divine [q. v.], Hem'y Sewell, first 
premier of New Zealand [q. v.], and 
Elizabeth Missing Sewell [q. v. Suppl. H], 
authoress. Admitted a soholor of Win- 
chester College in 1821, James became a 
probationary follow of New College, Oxford, 
m 1827, and a full follow in 1829. He 
graduated B.A. in 1832, prooeeding M.A. 
in 1836, B.D. and D.D. in 1860, and 
was ordained deacon in 1834 and priest 
in 1836. Except for a few mont^ in 
1834r-6, when ho was curate to Arch- 
deacon Heathcote [q. v.] at Hursley, he 
resided in New College from 1827 to his 
death in 1903. He filled successively 
every office in the college, and in 1860 was 
elected warden. He took a large part in 
university affairs, was the first secretary 
of the Oxford local examinations delegacy, 
and from 1874 to 1878 was vice-chancellor. 
He actively aided in the preservation and 
arrangement of the MS. records in the 
library of the college. The ohief share 
in the growth of New College during 
Ills long wordenship is to be attributed 
to his colleagues, but Sewell loyally 
accepted changes wbioh did not commend 
themselves to his own judgment. It was 
largely owing to him that there was no 
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break in the continuity of college traditioa 
and feeling, and that older generations of 
Wykehamists were rooonoiled to the reforms 
made by successive commissions and by 
the college itself. Sowell died unmanied 
in the warden’s lodgings. New College, on 
29 January 1003, am was buried in the 
cloisters of the college. A portrait by 
Sir Hubert von Herkomer (wbiwi has been 
engraved) hangs in the hall of New College. 
A cartoon portrait by ‘Spy’ appeared in 
‘Vanity Fair’ in 1894. Sewell compiled 
a list of the wardens and fellows of Now 
College, with notes on their careers; the 
MS. is preserved in the college library. 

[The Sewells of the Isle of Wight, by 
Mountague Charles Owen (privately printed) ; 
BashdoU and Bait’s New College (Oxford 
College Histories); New College, 1866-1906, 
by Hereford B. George, 1606.] B. S. B. 

SHAND (afterwards Buiufs), ALEX- 
ANDER, BaBON SnAKD OB WOODHOUBB 
(1828-1904), Scottish judge and lord of 
appeal, bom at Aberdeen on 13 Deo. 1828, 
was son of Alexander Shand, merchant in 
Aberdeen, by his wife Louisa, daughter of 
John Whyte, M.D., of Banff. His grand- 
father, John Shaud, was parish minister 
of ICiutore, Losing his father in early 
boyhood, he was token to Glasgow by his 
mother, who there married William Bums, 
writer, in whose office her son worked as a 
clerk while attending leotures at Glasgow 
University (1842-8). He assumed the sur- 
name of Bums, and was a law student at 
Edinburgh Univeisity (1848-62), spending 
during the period a short time at Heidel- 
berg University. He became! a member of 
the Soots Law Society and of the Juridical 
Sooiety (17 March 1862), and passed to 
the Scottish bar on 26 Nov. 1853. Bis 
progress was rapid, and he was soon in 
full practice. In 1860 he was appointed 
advocate depute, in 1862 sheriff of Kin- 
cardine, and in 1869 of Haddington and 
Berwick. In 1872 ho was raised to the 
bench. After serving with great dis- 
tinction as a judge for eighteoa years, he 
retired, and settled in London in 1890. 

On 21 Ool. 1890 he was sworn of the 
privy council, and on 1 1 November following 
took his seat at the hoard of the judioim 
committee (under the Appellate Jurisdic- 
tions Act, 1887, 60 & 51 Viot. 0 . 70, sect. 3) 
as a privy coiinoiUor who had held ‘ a 
high judicial position.’ He was elected 
an honorary bencher of Gray’s Inn cm 
23 March 1892. On 20 August of that year 
he was raised to the peerage as Boron Shand 
of Woodhouse, Dumfriesshire, and for twelve 
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years sat in the House of Lords os a lord 
of appeal. Of these, one of the last, and by 
fat the most important, was the appeal by 
the minority of the Ib:ee Qinroh of Scotlsmd 
against the judgment of the Court of Session 
which rejected the minority’s claim to the 
whole property of the I’ree Church on 
union with the United Presbyterians. Six 
lords of appeal heard the arguments, which 
finished on 7 Deo. 1903. Judgment was 
reserved. Shand and two other lords were 
believed to uphold the judgment of the 
Court of Session ; but on 0 March 1904 
Shand died in London, and was buried at 
Kintore, Aberdeenshire. In consequence 
of his death the appeal was re-heaid by 
seven judges, who, on 1 August 1904, 
by a majority of five to two, reversed 
the judgment under review, and gave the 
whole property of the Pree Church to 
the small minority which had opposed 
the union. The unfortunate effects of this 
decision were afterwards partially remedied 
by a commission, appointed in 1906, under 
wx. Balfour’s adnu^tration, which dis- 
tributed the property on an equitable basis 
(6 Edw. Vn, 0 . 12). 

In politics Shand was a liberal, but never 
prominent. He took a useful share in 

E ublic business, was president of the Watt 
[istitute and School of Arts at Edinburgh, 
an active member of the Educational 
Endowments Commission of 1882, and in 
Jan. 1894 was nominated by the speaker 
of the House of Commons chairman of the 
coal industry conciliation board. He wrote 
letters to ‘ The Times ’ on law reform, and 
frequently delivered lectures to public 
bodies on that subject, publishing addresses 
in favour of the appointment of a minister 
of justice for Great Britain (before the 
Scots Law Society, 1874) ; on ‘ the liability 
of employers: a system of insurance by 
the mutual contributions of masters and 
workmen the best provision for accidents ’ 
(before the Glas^w Juridical Society, 1879) ; 
and on technical education (before the 
Watt Institute and School of Arts, 1882). 
He was made honoraiy LL.D. of Glasgow 
in 1873, and D.O.L. of Oxford in 1896. 

Shand married in 1857 Emily Merelina 
(d. 1911), daughter of John Clarke Meymott, 
but hod no family. He was of unusually 
small stature. A portrait of him, by Sir 
George Reid, hangs in one of the committee 
rooms at Gray’s Inn. A caricature by 
‘Spy’ appeared in ‘Vanity Fair’ in 1903. 

[Scotsman, and The Times, 7 March 1904 ; 
R^ords of the Juridical Society ; Roll of 
Faculty of Advocates ; Law Reports, Appeals, 
1904, pp. 613-764.] G. W. T. 0. 
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SHAND, ALEXANDER INNES (1832- 
1007), journalist and critic, bom at 
Fettercaim, Kinoardineshire, on 2 July 
1832, was only child of William Shand of 
Amhalt, Fettercaim, by his second wife, 
Christina (d. 1866) daughter of Alexander 
Innes of Pitmedden, Aberdeenshire. His 
father possessed a considerable estate in 
Demerara, but his _ income was greatly 
reduced on the abolition of slavery. The 
family then moved to Aberdeen, where 
Alexander, after being educated at Blair 
Lodge school, entered the university, 
graduating M.A. in 1862. 

Declining an offer of a commission in the 
12th Bengal cavalry, owing to his widowed 
mother’s objection to his going abroad, 
he turned to the law. But in 1856, on his 
mother's death, he be^an a series of pro- 
longed and systematic European tours. 
When at home he engaged in sport and 
natural history on the estate of Major 
Jolm Ramsay, a cousin, at Straloch in Aber- 
deenshire. 1866 he was admitted to the 
Scottish bar and, marrying, settled in Edin- 
burgh. Owing to his wife’s health he soon 
migrated to Sydenham, and while there 
he discovered Ms tme vocation. After con- 
tributing papers on ‘Turkey,’ ‘America,’ 
and other subjects during 1867 to the 
‘Imperial Review,’ a short-lived conser- 
vative paper under the editorshm of 
Henry Cecil Raikes [q. v.], he began 
writing for ‘The Times’ and for ‘Blank- 
wood’s l&gazine,’ and also joined the 
brilliant staff of John Douglas Cook [q. v.], 
editor of the ' Saturday Review.’ To these 
three publications he remained a polific 
contributor for life, although at the same 
time he wrote much elsewhere. ' He fluked 
Mmself,’ he wrote, ‘into a literary income ’ 
(J?ayf of ffie Past). But although he wrote 
too rapidly and fluently to be concise or 
always accurate, his habit of constant 
travel, wide reading, good memory, and 
powers of observation made Mm a first- 
rate journalist. To ‘ The Times ’ he contri- 
buted biograpMes of, among others, Tenny- 
son, Lord Beaconsfield, and Napoleon III 
(of. Sband’s ‘Memories of The Times,’ 
CernhiU Mag. April 1904), os well as 
descriptive articles from abroad, from the 
west of Ireland and the MgMands of 
Scotland, several series of wMoh were 
collected for separate issue. He was also 
an occasional correspondent for the news- 
paper during the Franco-German war 
(1870), republishing Ms articles as ‘On 
the Trail of the War.’ 

Shand at the same time wrote novels 
wMoh enjoyed some success, but he showed 
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to greater advantage in bio^aphy. In Times, 23 Sept. 1907 ; Shand’s works, 
1805 be pnbbshed a life of his intimate eapeoially Old World Travel and Days of the 
friend. Sir Edward Hamley [q. v. Suppl. I], I’m* ; private information.] W. B. D. 

which reached a second ^iion. ‘OM 

World Travel ’ (1903) and ‘ Days of the SHARP, WILLIAM, writing also tinder 
Past ’ (1905), consisting mainly of later the pseudonym of Piona Maousod (1856- 
sketches in the ‘Saturday Review,’ give 1905), romanticist, bom at Paisley, on 
a ohanning picture of Shand’s character, 12 Sept. 1856, was eldest son of Lavid 
of his capacity for maldng friends with Galbraith Sharp, partner in a mercantile 
‘poachers, gamekeepers, r^way guards, house, by his wife I^therine, eldest daughter 
coach drivers, railway porters, and Swiss of William Brooks, Swedish vice-oonsm at 
guides,’ and of his experience of London Glasgow. The Shaip family oameoriginsUy 
clubs, where be was at home in all circles, from near Dunblane. Bis mother was 
A tory of the old school, ha united strong partly of Celtic descent, hut he owed his 
personal convictions with laige-hearted peculiar Celtic predileotions either to the 
tolerance. Among his friends were George stories and songs of Ms Highland nurse or 
Meredith, Laurence Oliphaut, and Geoi^e to visits three or four mon^ each year to 
Smith the publisher. He was devoted to the shores of the western higUands. After 
children and all animals, especially dogs, receiving his early education at home he went 
was a fine rider, good shot, and expert to Blair Lodge school, from which with some 
angler. He know now to cook the gome oompanions he ran away thrice, the lost 
he lolled, and wrote well on oulmary time in a vain attempt to get to sea as 
matters. stowaways at Grangemouth. In his twelfth 

In 1893 he was British aommisaioner year the family removed to Glasgow, and 
with Sir Philip Cunlifife Owen at the he went as day scholar to the Glasgow 
Paris Exhibition. He was busily engaged Academy. At the University of Glasgow, 
in writing till bis death, which took place which he entered in 1871, he showed ability 
on 20 Sept. 1907 at Edenbridge, Kent. He in the class of English Uteratuie ; but 
was buried in the ohurcl^ard of Crookhom it was mainly through access to the 
Hill. He married on 26 July 1866 Elizabeth library that he found the university of 
Blanche, daughter of WiUiam Champion advantage. 

Streatfeild, of Chart’s Edge, Westerham, After spending a month or two with a 
Kent. She died on 6 June 1882, leaving baudof gypsies, he was placed by his father, 
no children. in 1874, in a larder’s office in Gl^ow, 

Shand published, besides the works mainly with a view to discipline, 'l^ile 
mentioned: 1. ‘Against Time,’ a novel, faithful to his office duties, be devoted 
1870. 2. ' Shooting the Rapids,’ a novd, himself to reading, the theatres, and similar 
1872. 3. ‘ Letters from the Sghlonds,’ diversions, allowing himself but four hours’ 
1884. 4. ‘Letters from the West of sleep. After the death of his father in 1876 
Ireland,’ 1886. 6. ‘ Eortune’s Wheel,’ a oonsumption threatened, and he wont on a 
novel, 1886. 6. ‘ Half a Century,’ 1887. sailing voyage to Australia. Although be 
7. ‘ Eilcurra,’ a novel, 1801. 8. ‘ Moun- enjo^ a tour in the interior, the colonist’s 
tain. Stream and Covert,’ 1897. 9. ‘The rou^ life was uncongenial, and he re- 
Lady Grange,’ a novel, 1897. 10. ‘The turned to Scotland resolved to ‘be a poet 
War in the Peninsula,’ 1898. 11. ‘Shoot- and write about Mother Nature and her 
ing ’ (in ‘ Haddon Hall Libraiy ’), in ooUo- inner mysteries.’ Without means or pro- 
boration, 1899. 12. ‘ life of General John speots, he was about to join the TnrMsh 
Jacob,’ 1900. 13. ‘ Wellington’s Lieu- army against Russia in 1878 when a Mend 
tenants,’ 1002. 14. ‘ The Gun Boom,’ prooured him a olerkslup in London at the 
1903. 16. ‘Dogs’ (in ‘Young England City of Mdboume Bank. Meanwhile he 
Library ’), 1903. There came out post- bejran to contribute verses to periodioals, 
humously: 16. ‘ Soldiers of Eortune,’ 1907- and in 1881 he bad the ‘extraordinary good 
17. ‘ Memories of Gardens ’ (his last sketohes fortune ’ of obtaioing from Sir Noel Paton 
in the 'Saturday Review’), 1908. an introduction to Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 

Shand also contributed chapters on who encouraged kirn with kindly criticism 
' Cookery ’ to 8 vols. of the ‘ For, Kn, and and advice. Through Rossetti he obtained 
Feather series (1898-1905), and prefixed access to many ‘liters^ houses’ {see Life, 
a memoir to Hjnglake’s ‘Eothen^ (1890 p, 63). Failing to satiny the requirements 
edition). of the bank, he obtained a temporary 

[Sir Rowland Blennexhassett’s memoir pre- post in the Fine Art Society’s gallery in 
fixed to Memories of Gardens, 1908 ; The Bond Street ; but soon depending wholly 
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on Ilia pen for a livelihood, he often ran riak 
of atarvation. 

At the end of 1882 tiliaip wrote a abort 
life of Rosaetti (who died in ApiU 1882). 
In 1882, too, appeared a volrune of poems, 
‘ The Human fiiheritance,’ v hioh obtained 
some recognition and led to an invitation 
from the editor of ‘ Harper’s Magazine ’ 
for other poems, ivhich brought liim 40Z. 
A cheque for 200Z. sent him by an un- 
known Mend enabled him to study art in 
Italy for five months (1883-4). He con- 
tributed a series of articles on Etruscan 
cities to the ‘Glasgow Herald,’ and was 
appointed art critic to the paper. In 1884 
he married his cousin and published a 
second volume of verse, ‘Earth’s Voices,’ 
vividly impressionist, but somewhat diffuse. 
In 1884 he become editor of the ‘ Canter- 
bniy Poets,’ contributing himself editions 
of Shakespeare’s Sonnets (1885), English 
Sonnets (1886), American Sonnets (1889), 
and Great Odes (1890). For a series of 
‘Biographies of Great Writers’ he wrote 
on Shelley (1887), Hrine (1888), and Brown- 
ing (1890). He also published ‘ The Sport 
of Chance ’ (1888), a sensational story, for 
the ‘People’s Friend’s contributed boys’ 
stories to ‘Young Folks,’ which he edited 
in 1887 ; and published ‘Romantic Ballads 
and Poems of Phantasy’ (1888; 2nd edit. 
1889), fiuently fanciful but lacldng in 
finish and -The Children of To-morrow’ 
(1889), a romantic tale, in w^ich he voiced 
his impatience of conventionality. 

A visit in the autumn of 1889 to the 
United States and Canada reawakened 
his desire to wander. After a stay of some 
months in the summer of 1800 in Scotland 
and a tour through Germany, he went in the 
late autumn to Rome, where he WTOte a 
series of impressionist unrhymed poems in 
irregular metre, ‘ Sospiri di Roma,’ printed 
for private drerdation in 1891. In the 
spring of that year he left Italy for Provence 
on the way to London, where ho completed 
the ‘life and Letters of Joseph Severn’ 
(published in 1892). Subsequently at 
Stuttgart he collaborated with the American 
novelist, Blanche Willis Howard, in a 
novel, 'A FeUowe and his Wife’ (published 
in 1892). In the winter of 1891-2 he 
was again in America, when through 
an introduction from his Mend, the 
American poet, E. C. Stedman, he had an 
interview with Walt Whitman. He also 
awang^ for the publication in America of 
his ‘Romantic Ballads’ and ‘SospM di 
Roma’ in one volume, under the title 
‘Flower o’ the Vine’ (New York, 1802). 
The spring of 1892 was spent in Paris and 


the summer in London; and in the autumn 
he rented Phenice Croft, a cottage in 
Sussex, where, probably under the impulse 
of the Whitman visit and in a fit of 
irresponsible high spmts, he projected the 
‘Pagan Review,’ edited by Mmsclf as 
W. H. Brooks and wholly written by him- 
self under various pseudonyms.' Only one 
number appeared ; and, owing to his wife’s 
unsatisfactory health, he set himself to 
the completion of two stories for ‘Young 
Folks,’ in order to obtain money to spend 
the winter in North AMoa. Returning to 
England in the spring of 1893, he, while 
busy with articles and stories for the maga- 
zinoB, prepared a series of dramatic inter- 
ludes, entitled ‘ Vistas ’ — ‘ vistas of the inner 
life of the human soul, psychic episodes ’ 
(published 1894). 

At Romo in 1890 he began a friendship 
with a lady who, ‘because of her beauty, 
her strong sense of life and of the joy of 
life,’ stood as ‘ a symbol of the heroic 
women of Greek and Celtio days, . . , 
unlocked new doors ’ within him, and put 
him ‘ in touch with ancestral memories ’ 
(£t/c, p. 223). Sharp thenceforth devoted 
himself to a new land of literary work, 
penning much mystical prose and verse 
under tiie pseudonym of ‘ Fiona Madeod,’ 
whose identity wim himself he oarofnlljr 
concealed. Although in this phase of his 
literary production there was no collabora- 
tion with the lady of his idealism, he yet 
believed ‘thot without her there would 
have been no Fiona Madeod.’ Much of the 
‘Fiona’ Utorature was written under the 
influence of a Idnd of mesmeric or spiritual 
trance, or was the record of such trances. 

The first of the books which Sharp wrote 
under the pseudonym of ‘ Fiona Madeod ’ 
was begun at Phenice Croft in 1893. It 
appear^ in 1894 as ‘ Pharais ; a Romance of 
the Isles,’ and Sharp declared it to have been 
written ‘ wiii. the pan dipped in the very 
ichor of my life.’ The ‘ Fiona ’ series was 
continued in 1896 in ‘ The Mounlom Lovers,’ 
‘ more demental still ’ (1896), and ‘ The Sin 
Eater,’ consisting of Celtio talcs and myths 
‘ recaptured in dreams ’ (1896). The latter 
volume was publ^hed by Patrick Geddes 
and Colleagues, a firm established in Edin- 
burgh by Professor Geddes, with Sharp as 
literary adviser, for the publication of Celtic 
literature and works on science. There 
quickly succeeded ‘ The Washer of the Ford ’ 
(1896), a collection of tales and legendary 
moralities ; ‘ Green Fire,’ a Breton romance 
(1896), a portion of which, entitled ‘ The 
Herdsman,’ was included in the ‘ Dominion 
of Dreams ’ (1899 ; revised American edit. 
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IflOl : Gcnnan trans. Leipzig, 1006) ; ‘From 
the Hills of Dream,’ poems and ‘ prose 
rhythms ’ (Edinb. 1890 ; new edit. Lond. 
1907) ; ‘The Laughter of Peterkin,’ a Christ- 
maa book of Celtic tales for ohildren (1897) ; 
and ‘ The Divino Adventure ; Iona ; By 
Sundown Shores ’ (1900), a series of essays. 
A Celtic play, by ‘Fiona,’ ‘The House of 
Usna,’ was performed by the Stage Society 
at the Globe Theatre on 29 April 1900 ; ana 
after its appearance in the ‘ National Review ’ 
on 1 July was issued in book form in America 
in 1903. Another drama, ‘The Immortal 
Hour,’ was printed in tlie ‘Fortnightly 
Review’ (Nov. 1900 ; reissued posthumously 
inAmerioa in 1907 and in London in 1908). 

‘ Fiona ’ was also a contributor of articles 
to periodicals, many of whieh were 
collected, as ‘The Winged Destiny’ (1904) 
and ‘ Wiera the Forest murmurs ’ (1900). 
Selections of ‘Fiona’ talcs appeared in the 
Tauoimitz series as ‘ Wind and Wave ’ 
(Leipzig, 1902; German trans. Leipzig, 
1905 ; Danish trans. Stockholm, 1910), ai3 
as ‘ The Sunset of Old Tales ’ (1906). A 
uniform edition of ‘ Fiona’s ’ works was 
published in England in 1910. 

The secret of Bharp’s responsibilities 
for the ‘ Fiona ’ literature was well kept 
in his lifetime. He sedulously encouraged 
the popular assumption that ‘ Fiona 
Maoleod^ was a voung lady endowed with 
‘the dreamy Oeltio genius.’ Sharp con- 
tributed to ‘ Who’s Wlio ’ a fictitious 
memoir of ‘Fiona Maoleod,’ desoribing 
her favourite recreations as ' boating, 
hill-climbing, and listening,’ and he corre- 
sponded with her admiring readers through 
the hand of his sister. Educated High- 
land Celts detected in the hooks me 
imperfection of the supposed lady’s Celtic 
equipment. While her work lefleoled the 
influence of old Oeltio paganism, it was 
chiefly coloured by a rapturous worship of 
nature and mirrored the insistent vividness 
and weirdness of dreams. 

Meanwhile Sharp, under his own luune, 
found it neodlul, both for pecuniary 
reasons and for the preservation of the 
‘Fiona’ mystery, to he as productive as 
before. FLclion mainly oooupied him. 
Of two volumes of short stories, one, ‘ The 
Gypsy Christ,’ published in America in 
1895, was reissued in 1896 in England as 
‘Madge o’ the Pool,’ and.tho other, ‘Eooe 
PueUa,’ append in London in 1890. Later 
works of fiction were ‘Wives in Exile,’ a 
comedy in romance (Boston, Mass. 1896; 
London 1898) and ' SUenee Farm,’ a tole of 
the Lowlands (1800). With Mrs. Sharp he 
editedin 1896 ‘ Lyra Oeltica,’ an anthology of 


Oeltio poetry, with introduction and notes ; 
and there followed ‘The Progress of Art in 
the Century ’ (1902 ; 2nd edit. 1006) and 
‘ Literary Geography ’ (from the ‘Pall Mall 
Magazine’) (1904 ; 2ndeit.l907). In 1890-7 
he was also editor of a quarterly periodical, 
the ‘ Evergreen,’ issued by the Goddes firm. 
Two volumes of papers, critioal and remi- 
niscent, containing some of the best work 
of William Sharp, are included ia a reissue 
of some of his writings ( 1012). 

The * Fiona ’ development, implying the 
‘ oontinuaJ play of the two forces in him, 
or of the two aides of his nature,’ produced 
‘a tremendous strain on liis physical and 
mental resources, and at one time, 1897-8, 
threatened him with a complete nervous 
collapse’ (Life, p. 223). He found relief 
in travel and ohan^ of scone : the Highlands, 
America, Rome, Sicily, Graoeo, were aU in- 
cluded in a constantly recurring itinerary. 
But his restless energy graduuy tmdor- 
mined his constitution. After a cold caught 
during a drive in the Alcantara valley in 
Sicily ho died at Castle Maniaco, the home 
of his friend, the Duke of Bronte, to the 
west of Mount Etna, on 14 Dec. 1006. 
He was buried in a woodland cemetery 
on the hiUsido, where an Iona cross, carved 
in marble, has been ereoted. He left a letter, 
to be communicated to his friends, explain- 
ing why ho found it necessary not to 
disclose his identity with ' Fiona.’ 

On 31 Oot. 1884 Shac^ married Elizabeth, 
daughter of his father’s elder brother, 
Thomas Sharp, by Agnes, daughter of 
Robert Farqulwson of Breda andAUarguo; 
he became secretly pledged to her in 
September 1876. There were no children 
of the marriage. 

Sharp was tall, handsome, fair-haired, 
and blue-eyed. A painted portrait of him 
by Daniel Wchrsohmidt and a pastel by 
CSiarles Ross ace in the possession of hte 
widow. There ore also etchings by William 
Strang and Sic Charles Holroyd. 

[Memoir by his wile, Elizabeth A. Sharp, 
1010 ; Fiona Maoleod, by Mr. Ernest Bhys, 
in Century Mag., May 1907 ; Academy, IGDco. 
1006; Dublin Review, Oot. 1911; informa- 
tion from Mrs. Sharp.] T. F. H. 

SHARPE, RIOHABD BOWDLER 
(1847-1909), omithologisii, was bom on 22 
Nov. 1847, at 1 Skinner Street, Snow Hill, 
London, where his father, Thomas Bowdler 
Sharpe, edited and published ‘ Sharpe’s 
London Magazine.’ His raandfother, 
Lancelot Sharpe, was rector of All Hallows 
Staining, and headmaster of St. Saviour’s 
grammar school, Southwark. From the 
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age of six till nine Sharpe was under the 
care of an aunt, Mrs. Magdalen WaUaee, 
widow of the headmaster of Sevenoaks 
grammar school, and herself a good 
classical scholar, who kept a preparatory 
school at Brighton. He afterwards gainea 
a King's scholarship at Peterborough 
grammar school, where his cousin, the 
Kev. James Wallace, was master, and he 
became a choir-boy in the cathedral ; 
but subsequently he migrated to Lough- 
borough grammar school when his cousin 
was appointed master there. 

From 1863 to 1865 Shelve was a clerk 
with Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son. From 
18M to 1866 he was in the employment 
of Bernard Quaritch, the bookseller, where 
he had access to the finest books about 
birds j and from 1866 to 1872 he was the 
first librarian to the Zoological Society. 

Meanwhile he was from boyhood devoted 
to the study of birds, carefully observing 
them, and enjoying a day’s shooting. W hen 
about sixteen, he began the ' Monograph of 
Kingfishers,’ which was issued in quarterly 
parts {1868-71). Prof. Alfred Newton 
declared the work of the youthful author, 
' though atiU incomplete as regards their 
anatomy,’ to be * certainly one of the best 
of its class,’ One hundred and twenty- 
five species were described, and nearly all 
were ^beautifully figured by Keulemans.’ 

Sharpe then began a comprehensive 
‘ History of the Buds of Europe,’ in colla- 
boration with Mr. H. E. ^Dresser; but 
after fifteen parts were issued he abandoned 
the project on his appointment, in 1872, at 
the recommendation of Dr. John Edward 
Gray [q. v.], keeper of zoology in the 
British Museum, to the post of senior 
assistant in Gray’s own department, to 
take charge of the birds. In 1895, on the 
recommendation of Sir William Flower, 
the director of the museum, a new post, 
that of assistant keex>er of vertebrates, 
was created, and Sharpe was appointed to 
it. The sphere of his responsibilitias was 
thus widened ; but his own work remained 
exclusively omithologioaL This position he 
retained rill his death. Sharpe was elected 
a fellow of the Linueon Society in 1870, an 
honorary fellow of the Zoological Society 
in 1875, and became LL.D. of Aberdeen 
in 1801. 

To Sharpe was entrusted the preparation 
of the British Museum Catalogue of Birds. 
Sharpe wrote no fewer than eleven of the 
twenty-seven volumes, with parts of two 
others, comprising more than 6000 species, 
fully described with bibliography and 
geographioal distribution ; a volume % him 
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appeared approximateljy every two years 
from 1874 to 1898. His second important 
official publication was ‘ A Hand-list d 
the Genera and Species of Birds’ (5 vols. 
1899-1909) ; the last volume was published 
just before bis death. Largely owing to 
Sharpe’s zeal, the ornithological collection 
under his oontrol at the museum increased 
from 35,000 specimens to over half a million, 
four or five rimes the number in any other 
museum. The confidence of donors in the 
use to which Sharpe would put their gifts 
stimulated their generosity, as was ad- 
mitted by Mr. Allen Hume, who gave his 
Indian collection, and by the marquess of 
Tweeddole, who gave his Asiatic series. 
In 1886, at Mr. Hume’s request, Sharpe 
went to Simla to pack and bring home his 
coUeotion of 82,000 speoimens. 

After the death of John Gould [q. v.] 
in 1881, Sharpe completed the series of 
illustrated works on ornithology which 
Gould left unfinished, inoluding ' The 
Birds of Asia,’ ‘ The Birds of New Guinea,’ 
and monographs on the trogons and hum- 
ming birds. The publication extended 
from 1875 to 1888. Sharpe completed the 
work in 1893 with an index and memoir. 
Siniiiarly he issued a revised and augmented 
edition of E. L. Layard’s ‘ Birds of South 
Africa’ (1875-84) ; and after the death of 
Henry Swbohm [q. v.] in 1806, ho edited 
and completed his ‘ Eggs of British Birds ’ 
(1896) and ‘ Monograph of the Thiushes ’ 
(1898-1902). 

Sharpe edited Allen’s ’ Naturob'sts’ 
library’ in sixteen volumes, the first four 
volumes, on ‘ The Birds of Great Britain ’ 
p894^7), bein^ his own writing. More 
important orimnal contributions to syste- 
mario omithdogy W'ere his monographs 
of the swallows, in collaboration with 
C. W. W^att (1885-94), and of the birds 
of paradise (1891-8). He illustrated the 
fulness of his scientifio knowledge in his 
catalogue of the osteologicol specimens in 
the College of Surgeons Museum (1891), 
and in the address on the olassiftcarion of 
birds at the second International Omitho- 
logioal Congress at Bnda-Pest (1891), when 
the Emperor of Austria conferred upon him 
the gold medal for art and science. Sharpe 
was long a popular lecturer on ornitho- 
logical topics, showing some exquisite 
lantern-slides. He issued the substance 
of some of his lectures as ‘ Wonders of the 
Bird World ’ in 1898. 

In 1892 Sharpe founded the British 
Ornithologists’ dub, which organised 
research, especially with regard to migra- 
tion; and in 1906 he presided over the 
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Omithologioal Congress in 
London, giving a presidential address on 
the history of the British Museum oolleotion. 
This ho also described in an offloial volume 
containing biographies of the various 
coUeotors (1906). 

A vice-president of the Selbome Society, 
Sharpe laboriously edited White’s ‘ Natural 
Bistory ’ (1900, 2 vols. ; for the fancy 
portraits of White, Sharpe repudiated re- 
sensibility, of. Nature Notes, 1902, p. 135). 
While preparing this edition, Sharpe lived 
much at Sdbome, and thoroughly studied 
the architecture and records of the district. 
At his ^ath he had printed part of a 
work on ‘Gilbert White’s Country,’ and 
was eng^ed on a history of the siege of 
Baaing House. He died of pneumonia, 
at his home in Chiswick, on Christmas 
Day 1909. Sharpe married in 1867 Emily, 
daughter of James Walter Burrows of Cook- 
ham, who survived him with ten daughters. 
In 1910 his widow and three daughters 
were awarded a civil list pension of 902. 

In addition to the literary work aheady 
mentioned, Sharpo supplied the ornitho- 
logical portion of the ‘^Zoological Becord ’ 
between 1870 and 1908, and he described 
the birds in the ‘ Zoology of the Voyage 
of H.M.S. Erebus and Terror ’ (1876), m 
Frank Oates’ ‘Matabole Land’ (1881), in 
the ‘Voyage of H.M.S. Alert’ (1884), in 
J. S. Jameson’s ‘Emin Pasha Belief Ex- 
' (1890), in the ‘ Second Yarkand 
Mission ’ (1891), and in the ‘ Voyage of the 
Southern Cross ’ (1002). He was also on 
extensive contributor to Cassell's ‘ New 
Natural History,’ edited by Prof. Martin 
Duncan (1882), the ‘ Royal Natural History’ 
(1896), and the volume on natural history 
in the ' Concise Knowledge Library ’ (1807). 

[British Birds, 1010, iii. 273-288 (with a 
bibliograpl^ and photogravure portrait) ; 
Selbome Mag. 1910, xxi. 7, 127.] G. S. B. 

SHAW, ALFRED (1842-1907), orioketer, 
bom of humble parents at Burton Joyce, 
a village five miles north of Nottingham, on 
29_ Aug. 1842, was the youngest of thirteen 
children. Two of his brothers, William 
(6. 6 Aug. 1827) and Arthur (1834r-1874), 
played in Nottinghamshire orioket. On his 
mother’s death in 1852 Alfred left school 
to work as a farm servant. At eighteen 
he was apprenticed to a hand frame knitter. 
Early developing an aptitude for cricket, in 
1862 he succeeded his brother Arthur as 
professional to the Grantham orioket olub. 
Playing for the Notts Colts against the 
county eleven in 1863, he first displayed 
his great power as a bowler by taking 7 


wickets, and helping to dismiss the county 
for 11 runs. In 1864, on his first appearance 
at Lord’s for the Colls of England v. M.O.O., 
Shaw took 7 wickets for 2-1 runs nnd 6 for 
39. Straightway appointed to the ground 
staff at Lord’s, he hold the post (with a 
brief interval in 1868 and 1869 when he 
was a member of Geo^e Parr’s All-England 
eleven) until 1882. For several seasons he 
was the club’s leading bowler. 

Shaw played regularly for Notts from 
1866 to 1887, and to his bowling was largely 
due the high position of the county daring 
that period. His best bowUng performances 
were for the M.C.C. v. the North of England, 
in June 1874, when he took nU 10 iviokels 
tor 73 runs, and for Notte «. M.C.C., in June 
1876, when in the second innings he dis- 
missed seven of liis opponents (incbiding Dr. 
W. 0. Grace, Lord Harris, and I. D. Walker) 
for 7 runs. In 1884, in Notts v. Glouces- 
ter, Shaw performed the ‘ hat triek ’ (i.e. 
obtained three wiokels 'with successive 
balls) in each innings. 

Shaw first appeared for the Players v. 
Gentlemen in 186!5, and during his* career 
played in twenty-eight of the matehes. In 
the match at the Oval in 1880 he dismissed 
seven of the Gentlemen for 17 runs, and in 
1881, at Brighton, six for 10. In 6-8 Sept. 
1880 ho played tor England v, Australia in 
the first trat match in this country. 

Shaw paid two visits to America— in 
1868 -with Edgar Willsher’s team, and again 
with that of Rfehord Daft [q. v. SnppI I] 
in 1879, when he made themarvollous record 
of 378 wickets for 426 runs. He visited 
Australia five times ; as a member of 
James Lillywliite’s team in 1876-7 ; as 
captain and joint-manager of the EngUsh 
team in 1881-2, 1884-6, 1886-7; and as 
manager to Lord Sheffield’s team in the 
autumn of 1891. [See Holboyd, Heitby 
Noeth, third earl of Sheffield, Suppl. II.] 

From 1883 to 1894 Shaw had a private 
orirketiug engagement with the earl of 
Sheffield in Sussex ; during that period he 
coached many rising players for Sussex, 

He accompanied Lo:^ ^bsffield on a tour 
to Norway in August 1894, and took part 
in a match on board the Lusitania by the 
light of the midnight sun at Spitzb^gen, 
on 12 Aug. 1894. Next year (Oct.— Nov.) 
he was iritb Lord Sheffield in the Crimea. 
After his retirement in 1895 Shaw acted 
as umpire in first-class matches. 

Shaw, called by Daft ‘The Emperor of 
Bowlers,’ was a slow medium bowler, with 
a very short run, and with his atm almost 
level with the shoulder. Untiring and most 
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aecniate in attack, he was unplayable on 
‘sticky’ wickets. He was a fair batsman, 
and a firet-class fiddsman at ‘ahortslip.’ 

Along with professional cricket Shaw 
pursued some other occupation. From 
1869 till 1878 he was landlord of the Lord 
Nelson iuo in his n-ative village, whence 
he went to Kilbum in November 1878 to 
take charge of the Prince of Wales’ inn ; 
while there he joined Arthur Shrewsbury 
[q. V. Suppl. ni in an atliletio outfitter’s 
business m Nottingham, and in 1881 left 
Kilbum to become landlord of the Belvoir 
inn, Nottingham. 

He died on 16 Jan. 1907, after a long 
illness, at Gedling, near Nottingham, where 
he was buried. 

[Daft’s Kings of Cricket (portrait, p. 123) ; 
A. W. PuUtn’s Alfred Shaw, Cricketer, 1912; 
Wisden’s Cricketers’ Almanack, 1908 (pp. 
130-2) ; The Times, 17 and 21 Jan. 1907 ; M.C.C. 
Cricket Scores and Biographies, 1877, viii. pp. 
302-3; W. Q. Grace's Cricketing Reminis- 
cences, 1899, pp. 376-7 (picture of Shaw 
bowling, p. 212) ; information from Mr. F. M. 
Thornton.] W. B. 0. 

SHAW, Sm EYRE MASSEY (1830- 
1908), head of the London Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade, bom at Ballymore, 00 . Cork, 
on 17 Jan. 1830, was third, sou of Bernard i 
Robert Shaw of Monkstown Castle, 00 . 
Cork, by his first wife, Rebecca, daughter of 
Edward Hoare Reeves of Castle Kelvin 
and Ballygliesane, co. Cork. After attend- 
ing Dr. C^ghlan’s school at Dublin he passed 
into Trinity College and graduated B.A. 
in 1848, proceeding M.A. in 1854. He 
was destined for holy orders, but doubting 
his fitness at the lost moment he took ship 
for America, and after many weeks found 
himself on the western tide of the Atlantic. 
His family intervened and obtained a 
commission for him in the army in 1854 ; 
he remained sis years in the army and 
became captain in the North Cork rifles 
(militia), retiring in 1860. In 1869 he 
obtained the post of chief constable or 
superintendent of the borough forces of 
Belfast. His duties included control of the 
Belfast fire service, which he succeeded in 
reorganising. With oharacterisUo vigour he 
suppressed disturbances and party fights 
in the town, which at ‘that time were fre- 
quent, and his impartiality was recognised 
by both Orange and Catholic factions. His 
repute travelled outside the limits of Ulster. 
On the death of James Braidwood [q. v.], 
superintendent of the London fire brigade, 
at the great fire in Tooley Street in 1861, 
Shaw was chosen to fill his place. For 
the next thirty years he retained the 


office, and during that period by his personal 
efforts perfected the organisation of the 
metropolitan system, which it was his 
ambition to render the best in the world. 
He never spared himself. During the first 
six years of his command he was absent 
from duty only sixteen days. He w-as 
alw'ays astir at 3 a.h. to drill and tram his 
men. He paid frequent visits to foreign 
countries to study any novel arrangements. 
While he was head of the brigade the 
number of fire-engine stations grew from 
13 to 59, the number of firemon from 113 
to 706, and the length of hose from 4 to 33 
miles. He dealt with a total of 66,001 fires, 
an average of five a day, and 2796 men in all 
passed through his hands. He was more 
than onoe injured while directing opera- 
tions — twice severely. 

The instruction, (Bscipline, and finance of 
the brigade were all under Shaw’s control, 
and ho gave important evidence before 
select parliamentary committees in the 
Houses of Lords and Commons. He also 
wrote on his special subject many treatises, 
which were reckoned of standard authority. 
Among these were ‘ Records of the Late 
London Fire Brigade Establishment ’ 
(1870 ) ; ‘ Fire Surveys : a Summary 

of the Principles to be observed in esti- 
mating the Risks of Buildings ’ (1872) j 
‘ Fires in Theatres ’ (1876 ; 2nd edit. 1889) ; 
‘ Fire Protection ’ (1876 ) ; and ‘ A Com- 
plete Manual of the Organisation, Machmery, 
Discipline and Genercd Worldng of the Fire 
Brigade of London ’ (1876 ; revised edit. 
1890). In 1870 he was nommated C.B., 
and in 1884 he received the good service 
medal When he retired on a pension in 
1891, ho was nominated K.O.B. (civil). He 
received the freedom of tho Coachmokors’ 
Company in the same year, and the freedom 
of the City of London in 1892. On his retire- 
ment the fire insurance companies showed 
their appreciation of his admirable work by 
the presentation of a splendid silver service. 
He was subsequently managing director 
of the Palatine Insurance Company, chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Electric Supply 
Company, and a D.L. for Middlesex. 

Shaw was a sportsman, engaging in early 
life iu hunting and shooting, and subse- 
quently in yachting. Some year's before 
his death he sufiered, despite his exuberant 
vitality, amputation of a diseased leg, and 
the remaining limb was removed at a later 
date. He met his physical disabilities in 
old age with courage. He died at Folke- 
stone on 25 Aug. 1908, and was buried 
at Highgate. 

In 1865 he married Anna (d. 1897), 
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dangliter of Sefior Murto Dove of Lisbon 
and Fuzeta, Portugal, and by her be had 
several daughters. A caricature by ‘ Ape’ 
appeared in ‘ Vanity Pair ’ in 1871. 

[The Times, 26 and 31 Aiig. 1908; Doily 
Telegrapb, 26 Aug. 1908; Dod’a Kiiiglitago; 
Wolford’s County Families ; private informa- 
tion.] 

SHAW, JAMES JOHNSTON (1846- 
1910), county court judge, bom at Kirk- 
oubbin, 00 . Down, on 4 Jan. 1845, was 
second son of seven children of John 
Maxwell Shaw {d. 1862), a merchant and 
farmer at l^kcubbin, by his wife Anne, 
daughter of Adam Johnston. Shaw was 
first taught in a local national school, and 
later by James Rowan, presb^eiian 
minister of Ejrkcubbin. In 1858 he was 
sent to the Belfast Academy, where he 
became a favourite pupil of the principal. 
Rev. Reuben John Bryce, LL.D. (undo of 
Mr. James Bryce). In 1861 ho entered 
Queen’s College, Belfast, gaining the 
highest entrance scholarsMp in classics, 
the first of many honours. Diverging to 
the study of mental science and political 
economy, he graduated B.A. in 1866 and 
M.A. in 1866 in the Queen’s University of 
Ireland with first-class honours in those 
subjects. In 1882 he received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from his university. 

After studying theology in the general 
assembly’s college, Bellast, and at the 
University of E^nburgh, he was licensed 
to preach in 1869 by the presbytery of Ards, 
and was appointed m the same year by the 
general assembly professor of metaphysics 
and ethics in Magee College, Londonderry. 
In 1878 he resigned this chair and was 
called to the Irish bar, whoro he rapidly 
attained success. Meanwhile in 1876 he 
was deoted Whatdy professor of ^litioal 
economy in Trinity College, Dublin. 
Several papers on economic subjeots which 
he read before the Statistioal and Social 
Inquiry Sodety of Irdand, the British 
Association, the Sodol Science Congress, 
and elsewhere, were published and 
attracted attention. He beoamo president 
of the Statistical Society in 1901. In 1886 
he was made a member of the senate of 
the Royal University of Ireland, and in 
1891 a commissioner of national education. 
In the last 3 iear, however, ho became county 
court judge of Kerry. The work of the 
new office proved congenial and afforded 
leisiue to apply to o&er work. In 1902 
he joined the council of trustees of the 
National Library of Ireland, and in 1908 
was chairman of a viceregal commission 


of inquiry into the mysterious disappear- 
ance of the crown jewels from Dublin 
castle. When the Queen’s University 
of Belfast was founded by royal charter 
in 1908 he was appointed by the croivn 
chairman of the commission charged with 
the framing of the statutes, and the duties 
of this office he discharged with marked 
ability. He was also a member of the 
governing body of the University, and in 
1909 pro-ohanceUor in succession to Sit 
Donald Currie fq. v. Suppl. H]. to 1909 he 
was created recorder of Belfast, and county 
court judge of Antrim. A singularly cleat 
thinker and writer, and a high-principled 
administrator, Shaw died in Dublin on 
27 April 1910, and was buried in the Mount 
Jerome cemetery there. In 1911 his 
portrait by Sydney Rowley was placed in 
the hall of the Queen’s University of Bel- 
fast, together with a memorial brass; a 
Shaw prize in economics was also founded 
in his memory. 

Shaw married in 1870 Mary Elizabeth 
(d. 1908), daughter of William Maxwell of 
Ballyherley, co. Down, by whom he had 
one daughter, Margaret (who married 
Robert H. Woods, president of the Royal 
CoUego of Surgeons in Ireland, 1910-11), 
and two sons. 

Shaw transloted the ‘Enchiridion’ in 
1873, for an edition of the works of Aups- 
tine edited by Dr. Marcus Dods. After his 
death his daughter, Mrs. Woods, coUeoted 
and edited, with a biographical sketch, a 
number of his papers on economic and 
other subjects under the title ‘ Occasional 
Papers’ (Dublin, 1910). 

[Personal knowledge ; address by Eight Hon. 
Christopher Palles at unveiling of memorial 
tablet in Belfast University, 1911 ; biogra- 
phical sketch by Mrs. Woods, vt sitpm.] 

T. H. 

SHEFFIELD, third Eabl mr. [See 
IIOLBOYD, Henbt Nobtu (1832-1909), 
sportsman.] 

SHELFORD, Sm WILLIAM (1834r- 
1905), oivil engineer, born at Lavenham, 
Suffolk, on 11 April 1834, was eldest son of 
William Heard Shelford (d.l866), fellow of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and rector of 
Preston St. Mary, Suffolk. His grandfather 
and great-grandfather were also clergymen 
of the same name. His mother was Emily 
Frost, ddest daughter of Richard Snape, 
rector of Brent Eleigh. Of his brothers, 
Thomas became a member of the legisla 
tivo council of the Straits Settlements, and 
was made O.M.Q., while Leonard Edmund 
was appointed prebendary of St. Paul's 
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Cathedral in 1880 and yicar of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, London, in 1903. 

In Feb. 1850 Shelford went to Marl- 
borough College, leaving at midsummer 
1852 to become an engineer. He was firat 
apprenticed to a mechanical engineer in 
Scotland, but in 1854. he hccame a pupil 
of William Gale, wateru'orka engineer, of 
Glasgow. During his two years’ term of 
service he attended leetures at Glasgow 
University. Ih 1850, being thrown on his 
own resources by his father’s death, he left 
Glasgow to seek his fortune in London, and 
in Ilecember of that year he entered the 
ofSce of (Sir) John Fowler [q. v._ Su^pl, I] 
as an assistant engineer, remaining in his 
service until 1860. He was engaged upon 
the Nene river navigation and improve- 
ment works, of which he was in due course 
placed in charge, until 1869, when he was 
transferred to London and was engaged 
on the laying-out and construction of the 
first section of the Metropolitan railway. 
Leaving Fowler’s service in the autumn 
of 1860, Shelford became an assistant to 
F. T. Turner, joint ent^er with Joseph 
Cubitt of the London, Chatham and Dover 
railway. After employment on various 
surveys he was appoints resident engineer 
on the high-levm railway to the (Systal 
Palace, an act of parliament for which was 
obtained in 1862. With the exception of the 
ornamentation of the stations, he designed 
and superintended all the engineering 
works of that line. In 1862-6 he was also 
engaged, imder Turner, as resident engineer 
on the eastern section of the London, 
Chatham and Dover railway, to Block- 
heath Hill. In 1865 he started practice 
on his own account in partnership with 
Henry Robinson, who was afterwards 
professor of engineering at King’s College, 
London. The work carried out by the fi^ 
during the next ten years included the 
railways, waterworks, sewage-works and 
pumpii^- and winding-engines, shafts, &c., 
for collieries and mines at home and abroad. 
In 1869 be visited Sicily and installed 
machinery and plant for working sulphur 
mines there, which had previously been 
worked by very primitive methods. For 
his services he was made a chevalier of the 
Order of the Crown of Italy. 

The partnership was terminated in 1875, 
and thenceforwsM Shelford practised at 
35a Great George Street, Westminster, 
taking his third son, Frederic, into part- 
nership in 1899, and relinquishing work in 
1904. Bis practice during these twenty- 
nine years covered an unusually wide field. 
In 1881 Shelford was appoint^ engineer 


of the Hull, Barnsley and West Rifling 
Junction railway, which was designed 
to connect a new (Alexandra) dock at 
Hull with the Barnsley and West Riding 
districts. The Hull and Barnsley railway, 
which involved much difficult engineering 
work, was Shelford’s most important piece 
of railway construction at home. The 
line authorised by the original act of parlia- 
ment, which was sixty-six miles in length, 
was opened in June 1885, and extensions 
to Huddersfield and Halifax were made 
subsequently. 

Shelford, who was in much request as an 
engineering witness, was consulting engineer 
to the corporation of Edinburgh in connec- 
tion with the enlargement of Waverley 
Station and the attempt of the Caledonian 
Railway Company to oar^ its line into 
Edinburgh. Other work in Scotland in- 
cluded the Breohin and Edzell railway, 
which he carried out in 1893-^. 

He reported on many railway schemes 
abroad, visiting for the pui-pose Canada 
in 1885, Italy in 1889, and the Argentine 
in 1890. Wim Sir Frederick Bramwell [q. v. 
Sup^ n] he was oonsulting engineer to 
the Winnipeg and Hudson’s Bay railway, 
and under their dii-eotion forty miles of 
this line from Winnipeg were completed in 
Jan. 1887. His chief work abroad and the 
main work of his later years was the con- 
struction of railways in West Africa, in 
which he acted as consulting engineer to 
the crown agents for the colonies. After 
preliminary surveys, begun in 1893, a line 
of 2 ft. 6 in. gauge from Freetown, Sierra 
^one, to Songo Town was commenced 
in March 1896 and opened in 1899. This 
line was gradually extended imtil, in 
Aug. 1905, shortly before Shelford’s death, 
it had reached Baiima, 220 miles from 
Roetown. In the Gold Coast Colony a 
line of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge from Sekondi to 
Tarkwa was begun in 1898 and completed 
in May 1901. By October 1903 the line 
had been extendi as for as Kumasi, 168 
miles from Sekondi. In the colony of 
Lagos a line from Logos to Ibadan (123 
miles) was oomxjleted in March 1001. A 
short railway, six miles in length, from 
Sierra Leone to the heights above Freetown, 
was opened in 1904, and road-bridges were 
built to connect the island of Lagos with 
^e mainland. On Shelford’s retirement 
in 1904 Sir William MacGregor, formerly 
governor of Lagoa, acknowledged SheUord^s 
services to the colony, and how by his skill 
and perseverance he had overcome the for- 
midable obstacles of the unhealthy climate, 
the density of the tropical forests which 
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the lines traversed, and the diffionlties of 
landing railway material. 

From an early period Shelford interested 
himself in the engineering works of rivers and 
estuaries, with which tiis principal contri- 
butions to the literature of his profession 
dealt. In 1869 he presented to the Institu- 
tion of Civil EngineeTB a paper ‘ On the 
Outfall of the River Humber,’ for which 
he received a Telford medal and premium. 
In 1879 he examined the River Tiber 
and reported upon a modification of a 
scheme propos^ by Garibaldi for the 
diversion of the floods of that river. For 
his paper presented in 1885 to the institu- 
tion, ‘ On Rivera flowing into Tideless 
Seas, illustrated by the River Tiber,’ he 
was awarded a Telford premium. 

Shelford’s colonial services were recog- 
nised by the honour of the O.M.G. in 1901 
and the K.C.M.G. in 1904. Ho was elected 
a member of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers on 10 April 1866, and from 1887 
to 1897 and from 1901 till death was a 
member of the cotmoil. In 1888 he was a 
vice-president of the mechanical science 
section of the British Association, before 
which he read two papers, in 1887 on ‘ The 
Improvement of the Access to the Mersey 
Ports,’ and in 1886 on ‘ Some Points for the 
Consideration of English Engineers with 
Reference to the Design of Ghder Bridges.’ 
He was a fellow of the Royal Geographical 
and other societies, and served upon the 
engineering standards committee as a 
representative of the crown agents for the 
colonies. 

After his retirement from practice he 
resided at 49 Argyll Rood, Kensington, 
where he died on 3 Oot. 1905. He was 
buried at Brompton cemetery. He married 
in 1863 Anna, daughter of Thomas Sop- 
with, F.R.S. [q. v.], who survived him ; 
by her he had eight children. 

A portrait by Seymour Lucas, which 
was subscribed for by his staff for presen- 
tation to him but was not finished at his 
death, belongs to his widow. 

[Life of Sir William Shelford, by Anna E. 
Shelford (his second daughter), printed for 

E rivate circulation, 1909 ; Minutes of Proa. 

1 st. Civ. Eng. olriii. 384; The Engineer, 
6 Oct. 1906.] W. F. S. 

SHENSTOITE, WILUAM ASHWELL 
(1850-1908), writer on chemistry, bom at 
Wells-next-the-Sea, Norfolk, on 1 Deo. 1860, 
was eldest son of James Burt Byron Shen- 
stone, pharmaceutical chemist of Colchester, 
by his wife Jemima, daughter of James 
Chapman, of Weils-next-the-Sea, Norfolk. 
Toil. max. — SUP. n. 


Through his grandfather, Joseph Shenstone 
(5. at Halesowen), he traced collateral con- 
nection with William Shenstone the poet. 

Educated at Colchester grammar school, 
Shenstone afterwards entered his father’s 
business. He qualified as a chemist in 
the school of tho Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain, seouring there a Bell 
Boholaiship (1871), and was awarded in 1872 
the Pereira medal. For two years he was 
demonstrator of practical chemistry in that 
school under Professor J. Attfield, leaving 
to become assistant to Dr. (afterwards Sir) 
W. A. Tilden, chief science master at Clifton 
College. In 1875 he was appointed science 
master at TauutonSchool, andin 1877 science 
master at Exeter grammar school, where 
he built a laboratory (see Nature, 26 July 
1878). He returned to Clifton in 1880, 
succeeding Dr. Tilden os science master 
and holding this post until his death. 

While assistant to Tilden at Clifton, 
Shenstone collaborated with him in on 
investigation on the terpenes, the results 
appearing in the paper ‘Isomeric Nitroso- 
terpenes ’ (Trans. Cliem. Soc. 1877). 
Jointly with TUdon he publisW also the 
memoir ‘ On tho Solubility of Salts in 
Water at High Temperatures ’ (PMl. Trans. 
Boy. Soo. 1884), and ‘ On the Solu- 
bility of Calcium Sulphate in Water in 
the Presence of Chlorides ’ (Proc. Boy. Soc. 
1885). Other important papers, published 
in the Transactions of the Chemical Society, 
comprised ‘ Ozone from Pure Oxygen ; its 
Production and its Action on Mercury’ 
(1887, jointly with J. T. Cundall) ; ‘ Studies 
on the Formation of Ozone from Oxygen ’ 
(1893, jointly with M. Priest) ; ‘ Observations 
on the Properties of some Highly Purified 
Substances’ (1897) ; and ‘ Obsesrvalions on 
the Influence of the SUent Discharge on 
Atmospheric Air ’ (1898, jointly with W. T. 
Evans). 

Shenstone was admitted a fellow of the 
Chemical Society in 1876, and was member 
of the ooimcil 1893-5 ; he was a fdlow of the 
Institute of Chemistry from 1878,. serving 
on the council 1905-6. He was an orighuu 
member of the Society of Ohemioalindustry, 
and was elected F.R.S. on 9 June 1898. 

He died on 3 Feb. 1008, at Poluirian, 
Mullion, Cornwall, and was buried there. 
He married in 1883 Jane Mildred, eldest 
daughter of Reginald N. Duirant, rector of 
Wootton, near Canterbury, and had issue 
one son and one daughter. Devoted to his 
profession, Shenstone was highly snoceasful 
as a teacher in physioal science, and gener- 
ally influenoed introduction of improved 
methods of science teaching in sohools. 

z 
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Shenatonc’fl chief independent publioa- poverty and of uncongenial drudgery at 
tiona Here I 1. ‘A Practical Introduction commercial lithography. In 1856 ho oh- 
to Chemistry,’ 1886 ; 3rd edit. 1892. 2. tained a better engagement in the like trade 
‘ The Methods of Glass Bloiring,’ 1886 ; at Halifax at 50«. a week. There the first 
3rd edit. 1894 ; a German translation was opportunity of hook illustration was ofiered 
published at Leipzig, 1887. 3. ‘ Justus him, and he prepared fourteen illustrations 
von Liebig : liis Life and Work,’ 1895. for a comic volume called ‘ A Raohde 
4. ‘ The Elements of Inorganic Chemistry,’ EeUey’s Visit to the Gra^ Eggshibishun.’ 
1900. 5 . ‘The New Physios and Chemistry,’ The proceeds of this work enabled him to 
1906, a reprint of a series of essays con- give up lithography, and he accepted the 
tributed to the ‘ Comhill Magaaine.’ On ofier oi 0. H. Mitchell, a landscape painter 
8 March 1901 he gave a lecture at the at Manchester, to mt figures and animals 
Royal Institution on ' Vitrified Quartz,’ de- into his pictures. He was much influenced 
tailing important practical applications of by the Pre-Raphaelite works which he saw 
the material for laboratory apparatus. Eor at the great Manohester Exhibition of 
Henry Watts’s ' Dictionary of Chemistry ’ 1867. On a sketching tour in Devonshire 
he wrote the article ‘ Ozone.’ with Mitchell ho executed many successful 

[Proc. Roy. Soo., toI. Ixxxii. A ; Joum. Boo. water-colour drawings, for which he found 
Chem. Industry, vol. 3 nvii. ; Proo. Chezn. Soc., purchasers, while his oomiuisaioiis for 
vol. xxiv. No. 336 ; Trans. Chem. Soo., vol. drawings on wood grew. In 1860 he 
xoT. ; Proo. Inst. Chemistry, 1908, Pt. 2 ; received an important though badly paid 
PhBTmaoeut.Joum.,8Peb.l908!PoggendorfE’B commission for a series of drawings illns- 
Handworteibuoh, 1904 ; Roy. Soo. Catal. Soi. trating the ‘ PUgrim’s Progress,’ some plates 
Papers j Nature, 13 Peb. 1908 j Tho Times, for which he sent to Ruskin in 1861, and 
7 Fab. 1908.] T. E. J. fhoy evoked the art oritio’a enthusiastic 

praise. To Ruskin’s teaching, ho wrote 
SHERRINGTON, MATiAirtE HELEN later, he owed ‘ a debt of inexpressible and 
LEMMENS- (1834-1906), soprano vocalist, reverential gratitude ’ (Boohman, Oct. 1908, 
[See LEMHENS-SBODBiirEiaTON.] ^ 30). He also corresponded with Charles 

Kingdey, who encouraged him. After 
SHIELDS, FRED'ERIC JAMES spending some time on water-oolour work 
(1833-1911), painter and decorative artist, at Porlook and occasionally engraving for 
bom at Hartlepool on 14 Maroh 1833, was ‘ Once a Week,’ Shields established his fame 
the third of the six ohildren of John Shields, as an iUnstrator by his designs for Defoe’s 
a bookbinder and printer, by his wife ‘Journal of the Plague Year,’ which were 
Qeorgiana Storey, daughter of an Alnwick en^aved in 1863. A water-oolour version 
farmer. His brothers and sisters ail died of ms iUustration of Solomon Eagle for this 
in infancy. His father, after fighting as work is in the Manchester Art Gallery. In 
a volunteer in Spain for Queen Isabella 1866 he was elected associate of the Royal 
(1836-6), removed to Gore Market in Society of Painters in Water Colours. From 
London, where the hoy’s mother opened 1864 onwards he spent some time each year 
a dressmaker’s shop. in London, and there met Dante Rossetti and 

Frederio attended the ohority sohool of Madox Brown, as well as Ruskin, Holman 
the parish of St. Gement Danes until the Hunt, and Burne-Jones. With Rossetti 
age of fourteen. Having shown an early and Brown his relations grew very olose. 
talent for drawing, he worked from the He was with Rossetti through fatal 
antique at the British Mimeum for a few illness at Birohingtou in 1882, and designed 
months after leaving sohool, and on 4 Oot. the memorial window in the ohnroh there. 
1847 was apprenticed to Maolure, Macdonald But from 1867 to 1875 Shields’s head- 
& Maogregor, a firm of lithographers. His quarters were lonely houses at Manohester, 
indenture was for a term of tiiree years, until 1871 at Combrook Pork, and then at 
but Mter about a year he was sent for Ordsall HaB. After some time at Black- 
hy his father, who had obtained work at pool, he made a tour in Italy early in 1876, 
Newton-le- Willows, although he was unable and on bis retiun settled in London. For 
to provide for his famuy. He helped the next twenty years he resided at Lodge 
Faerie to find employment at 6«. a week Place, St. John’sWood, whence he moved 
with a firm of mercantile lithographers in in 1896 to Wimbledon. 

Manohester. In later life Shields neglected that illiis- 

An ingrained piety, a love of literature, trative work for which his gifts eminently 
and a passion for sketching enabled Shields fitted him, and devoted himself to more am- 
to face stoically nine years of grinding bitious deoorativo designs and oil-painting. 
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in ■which he followed the lead of the Pre- 
Baphaclites ^vithout showing a trace of their 
romanticism. He -was not a great colourist 
but a sound draughtsman. His later work is 
cold, formal, didactic and out of touch with 
actual life, though it is not lacking in lofti- 
ness of .aim and nobility of design. Between 
1875 and 1880 he designed the stained-glass 
■windows for Sir WiUiam Houldsworth’s 
private chapel at Coodham, Kilmarnock 
a work which was followed by the stained- 
glass and mosaic decoration for the duke 
of Westminster’s chapel at Eaton. Shields 
also executed in 1887 the symbolic decora- 
tion for St. Luke’s church, Camberwell 
(of. Hugh Chapman’s Sermons in Symbols, 
1888). His most important work, which 
kept him busy for about tw'enty years 
from 1889, and w'as finished only a few 
months before his death, was the pictorial 
decoration of the wails in the Chapel of 
the Ascension, Bayswater Hoad, which was 
designed by Mr. Herbert P. Home. The 
commission come from Mrs. Russell Gurney, 
to whom Lady Mount Temple had intro- 
duced Shields in 1889, and the work was 
executed in ‘ spirit-fresco.’ Before begin- 
ning the work. Shields ■visited Italy lot 
BUggestiouB. 

Smel(^, whose piety was a constant 
feature of his life, died at Morayfield, 
Wimbledon, on 26 Feb. 1911, and was 
buried at Merton churchyard. He was 
married at Manchester on 16 Aug. 1874 
to Matilda Booth, a girl of sixteen, who 
was frequently his model; but they had 
no children, and husband and ■wife lived 
much apart. His features ate recorded in 
the head of 'Wioklyffe’ in Ford Madox 
Brown’s fresco at Manchester town hall. 
An exhibition of his works ■was held 
at the Brazenose Qub, Manchester, in 
May 1889, and there was a memorial 
exhibition at the Alpine dub Gallery in 
October 1911. 

Nearly the whole of his substantial 
fortime was bequeathed to foreign mission- 
ary societies. Ine cartoons for the -windows 
at Eaton were presented by his executors 
to the Young Men’s Christian Association for 
their new London headquarters in Totten- 
ham Court Road. A portfolio of Shields’s 
studies for his ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’ designs 
was purchased for the Yictoria and Albert 
Museum in 1912. 

[Mrs. Ernestine Mills’s Life and Letters of 
Frederic Shields, 1912; Catologuo of the 
Memorial Exhibition of the works of IjVederio 
J. Shields, 1011 ; The Times, 29 Sept. 1911 ; 
The Observer, 1 Oot. 1911 ; Buskin’s Works, 
ed. Cook and Wedderbum, vols. xiv. xvii. 


xviu. xxxvh.-viii ; M. H. Spiehaann’s History 
of Punch, 627-30; Chailcs Rowley, Fifty 
Years of Work without W’ages, 1911, pp. 
81-91 : Ford M. Huefler, ForcTMadox Bro-wn, 
1890 ; Gleeson IVhite, Englis-h lUustration : 
The Sixties, 1908; W. M. Rossetti, D. 6. 
Rossetti’s Letters and Momoiis, passim ; 
private information.] P. Q. K. 

SHIPPARD, SiE SIDNEY GODCL- 
PHIN ALEXANDER (1837-1902), colonial 
ofSoial, bom at Brussels on 29 May 1837 and 
sprung of a naval family, was eldest son 
of Captain WBliam Henry Shippard of the 
29th regiment (son of Rear-Admiral Alex- 
ander Shippard [q. v.]) by his wife Elizabeth 
Lydia, daughter of Captain Joseph Peters. 
Educated at King’s College School, London, 
he obtained an exhibition at Oriel College, 
Oxford, in 1856, but next year minated to 
Hertford College on -winning a scnolaiship 
He graduated B.A. in law and modem 
history in 1863, and became B.C.L. and M.A. 
in 1864. Studying for the bar, he was called 
of the Inner Temple on 26 Jan. 1867, and 
soon afterwards he went out to South 
Africa. He was admitted to practise as 
an advocate of the supreme court of the 
Cape Colony in 1868. 

On 25 Jan. 1873 Shippard was appointed 
acting attorney-general of Griqualand West, 
which had some two years previously 
been -proclaimed a port of the Britisli 
dominions, and had been attached to the 
Cape Colony, but under a practically sepa- 
rate administration. Shippard w'Dsfoim^y 
appointed attorney-general on 17 Aug. 1875. 
In 1877 he acted as recorder of the high court 
of Griqualand West. Coming into coUision 
with Sir Bortle Frero [q. v.] and Sir Cwen 
Lanyon, he resigned bis post. Li 1878 he 
was in England, and took his D.G.L. degree 
at Oxford. On 20 April 1880 he was 
appointed a puisne judge of the supreme 
court of the Gape Colony. 

From February to Septemhea? 1886 
Shippard served as British representative 
on tire joint commission which sat at Oape- 
to-wn to determine the Anglo-Geiman oloims 
in respect of property acquired before 
the declaration of the German protectorate 
over Angra Fequena and the West Coast 
(see Blue Booh C. 5180/87). t 

On 30 Sept. 1885, when a protectorate 
was formally proclaimed over Beohuana- 
land, Shippard was appointed adminis- 
trator and chief magistrate of British 
Bechuonaland, and president of the land 
commission which was charged -with deter- 
mining the complicated claims to lands 
between tiie natives and canoessionaires ; 

x2 
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the result of liis labours is embodied in 
a Blue Book {0. 4889 86). This position 
he held for ten years ; and amongst the 
more interesting episodes of his administra- 
tion were his esp^ition uath a small escort 
in 1888 to visit Lobengula, whose attitude 
lie changed from hostility to oomplianoe, 
and discussions with the chief Khama on the 
liquor question. By the former he paved 
the way in some measm'e for the Charter 
of the British South Africa Company. He 
retired on pension on 16 Nov. 1893, when 
British Beehuanaland was annexed to Cape 
Colony. On his way home he was at 
Johannesburg just after the Jameson raid, 
and threw all bis influence on the side of 
peace. 

Shippard, who was made C.M.Q. in 1886, 
and K.O.M.Q. in 1887, became on 21 April 
1868 a director of the British South Africa 
Company, and rendered the board wise and 
loyal service at a time when the develop- 
ment of the company’s territories was at 
an anxious and oritical stage. He died on 
29 Match 1902 at h^ residence, 15 West 
Halkin Street, London. He was buried at 
Nynehead, Somerset. 

Shippard married, first, in 1864, Maria 
Susanna, daughter of Sir Andries Stock- 
enstrSm of Cape Colony {she died in 1870, 
leaving three children) ,* secondly, on 18 
Deo. 1894, Rosalind, daughter of W. A. 
Sanford of Nynehead Court, who with four 
children survived Mm. 

Shippard, a man of culture and refine- 
ment, with a taste for music, acquired a 
Mgh reputation as a Boman-Dutch lawyer. 
He published ‘Dissertatio de vindioatione 
rei emptffi et traditione ’ (thesis for D.O.L. 
1868), ‘ Report of Case of Bishop of 
Grahamstown (v. Merriman) ’ (1879), and 
several legal judgments in 'Buchanan’s 
(Cape) Reports ' (1880-5). 

’ [The Times, 31 Match 1902 ; South Africa, 
6 April 1902 i O.O. lists, 1875-1895 ; official 
blue books ; Who’s Who, 1901 ; Anglo- Afrioaii 
Who’s Who, 1905; mformation from Lady 
Shippard.] G A. H, 

' SHIBBEFF. [See Gacv, Mas. Mabia 
Gboboika (1816 - 1906), promoter of 
women’s education.] 

SHORE, WILUAM THOMAS (1840- 
1905), geologist and antiquary, bom on 
6 ApiiT 18& at Wantage, was son of 
William Shore, arcMtect, by his wife 
Susannah Carter. Brought up at Wan- 
tage, he became (about 1864) organising 
secretary to the East Lancashire Union of 


Institutions at Burnley. In 1867 he was 
sent (with others) by the science and art 
department at Soum Kensington to the 
Paris Exhibition to report on scientific and 
technical education, and gavo evidence on 
the subject before a select committee of the 
House of Commons in 1868. In 1873 hen as 
appointed secretary to the Hartley Institu- 
tion (now the Hartley University College) 
at Southampton and ourator of the museum, 
and later beoame executive officer of the 
institution. Shore was the founder of the 
HampsMre Field Club and Arohcoologieal 
Society, and remained its honorary secre- 
tary until his death. He contributed 
many papers to the society’s ‘ Transactions,’ 
inoludmg ‘Ancient Hampshire Forests’ 
(1888), °The Clays of Hampshire and their 
Economic Uses ’ (1890), and ‘ Hampshire 
Valleys and Waterways ’ (1805). In 1882 
he was secretary of the geological section 
of the Southampton meelMg of the British 
Association. He was elected fellow of the 
Geological Society on 3 April 1878. Both 
as a geologist and an antiquary he was an 
anthority of Mgh repute upon Hampsluie. 
In 1896 Shore moved to London and 
founded the Balhom Antiquarian Society. 
Shortly before 1001 he become joint 
honorary secretary of the London and 
Middlesex Arohseoli^cal Society, and con- 
tributed to its ' Transactions ’ a series 
of papers on ' Anglo-Saxon London and 
Middlesex.’ He died suddenly at Ms 
residence, 167 Bedford Hill, Balhom, on 
15 Jan. 1906, and was buried at the 
cemetery of St. Mary Extra, Woolston, 
Southampton. 

On 24 Jan. 1861 ho married Amelia 
Lewis of Gloucester, who died on 31 May 
1891; by her he hod two sons, William 
Shore, M.D., dean of the medical school 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and Lewis 
Erie Shore, lecturer on physiology at 
Cambridge, and three daughters. 

Shore published : 1. ‘ Gmde to Southamp- 
ton and Neighbourhood,’ 1882. 2. Letter- 
press description to * Vestiges of Old 
Southampton,’ by SVank McFaden, 1891. 
3. * A History of HampsMre, including the 
Isle of Wight ' (Popular County Histories), 
1892. At Ms death he was engaged on 
’ Origin of the Anglo-Saxon Race,’ which 
was edited posthumously by his sons. A 
‘ Shore Memorial Volume ’ (pt. i. 1908, 
ed. Q. W. Mums), undert^en by the 
Hampshire Field Club and Arohmologicnl 
Society, contains h^ contributions to the 
Society and othex papers, 
t [Quarterly Journal Gool. Soo. 61, Iviit-lix; 
private information.] C. W. 
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SHOETHOUSE, JOSEPH HENHY 
(1834-1903), author of ‘ John Inglesant,’ 
eldest son of Joseph Shorthouse (d. Oot. 
1880) and his wife ilary Ann, daughter of 
John Hawker, uas horn on 9 Sept. 1834 in 
Great Charles Street, Birmingham, where 
Ma father inherited some chemical works 
from his great-grandfather. Both parents 
belonged to the Society of Friends. At ten 
Shorthouse went to a quakers’ school near 
Ills new home in Edghaston, and at fifteen 
to Tottenham College, his studies being 
interrupted by a bad nervous stammer — 
a defect which developed powers of mental 
concentration. At sivteen he went into 
the family business, but he remained an 
intensive reader, being attracted by Haw- 
thorne and hliohelet and repelled by Macau- 
lay. He was trained in writing by a Friends’ 
Essay Society, to which he contributed 
papers much debated and commended by 
his associates. Through this meeting he 
came to know Sarah, eldest daughter of 
John and Ehzaheth Scott of Edghaston, 
to whom ho was married at the Meeting 
house, Warwick, before he was three-and- 
twenty (19 Aug. 1857). Powerfully afiieeted 
b^ Buskin and Fre-Baphaelitism ,S Wthouse 
discovered a strong eentimental sympathy 
for the Anglicanism of the seventeenth cen- 
tury as he conceived it ; in Aug. 1861 he and 
his wife were baptised at St. John’s, Lady- 
wood, by his friend Canon Morse, to whom 
he afterwards dedicated ‘ Sir Percival ’ 
(1886). In 1862 he had an attack of e}>i- 
lepsy which made him more or less of an 
invalid. From 1802 to 1876 he lived in 
Beaufort Boad, within a stone’s throw of 
Newman at the Oratory ; there he started 
a Greek Testament Sooiety in 1873. 

There too a psychological and historical 
romance, ‘ John Inglesant,’ grew in its 
author’s mind by a process of incrustation 
and was slowly committed to writing, be- 
ginning about 1866. Every free evening 
he was in the habit of reading a paragraph 
or two to his wife and to no one else. 
In 1876 the book was finished at Llan- 
dudno ; but the publishers were shy of it, 
and great expense beiim involved in moving 
at this period from Beaufort Boad to a 
beautiful house in spacious grounds, known 
as Lonsdowne, Edghaston, the manuscript 
remained undisturbed for five years in the 
drawer of a cabinet. Early in 1880 a 
notion of private issue was resumed ; it 
was printed handsomely in a thick octavo 
of 677 pages with a vellum binding, and 
de^catra to Bawdon Levett, 17 June 1880. 
Private readers of this edition, commencing 
with the author’s father, were greatly im- 


pressed ; hut James Payn [q. v. Suppl. 1], 
reader of Messrs. Smith. Elder & Co., who 
read it with a view to its publication by 
his firm, gave an unfavourable verdict 
(cf. Path’s Litaaiy RecoUiclioM). The 
‘Guardian’ however took a more com- 
placent view, Mrs. Humpliry Ward was 
struck by the boob, a copy of which with 
the author’s consent sue forwarded to 
Ale.\ander Macmillan; and on 18 Feb, 
1881 Macmillan WTote to Shorthouse to say 
that he would ieel it an honour to pub- 
lish the hook. That a man whose paths 
had not lain among scholars and libraries 
and who had never travelled two hundred 
miles from bis home should have written 
such a hook as ‘ Inglesant,' with its mar- 
vellous atmosphorio delineation of Italy, 
struck the world of English letters with 
amazement. That a m 3 mtio should arise 
from the ranlrs of the Birmingham manu- 
facturers stimulated their curiosity. Though 
called a romance, wrote Macmillan, ‘ “ John 
Inglesant” is full of thought andpow'er.’ 
It attracted the interest of a remarkable 
vanety of people— Gladstone, Huxley Miss 
Yonge, and Cardinal Manning, and the 
writer was much lionised in London. 
He and his wife spent a week with his 
publisher at Tooting, where Huxley and 
others met him. At a reception at Okd- 
stoue’s, where the Prince of Wales and 
many persons of distinction were assem- 
bled, >ShorthouBe was a centre of attraction. 
Nearly nine thousand copies were sold in the 
year. The success was partly due to fashion, 
for ‘ Inglesant,’ which lacked the qualities of 
good continuous narrative, greatly over- 
accentuated the value of the Bomaniaing 
movement of the time, was full of vague 
sermonising, and was destitute of humour. 
Some of the episodes (the Little Giddmg ones 
prominently) e.xhibit beauty and pathos, 
which the author’s fidelity to bis period 
enabled him to clothe in on idiom of 
singular purity and charm, and the hook 
fitted in admirably with a wave of catholic 
and liistorical feeling which was passing 
over the country. Few new books have had 
a more ardent cult than ‘ John Inglesant.’ 

Shorthouse rapidly extended his acquaint- 
ance, his new friends including Canon 
Aingcr, Professor Hnight, Mr. Gosse, and 
Bishop Talbot. Although he was incited to 
new effort he was essentially homo uims 
libri. His prefaces to Herbert’s ‘ Temple ’ 
(1882) and the ‘ Golden Thoughts ’ of 
Molinos (1883), his essays on ‘ The Platon- 
ism of Wordsworth ’ (1882) and ‘ The Boyal 
Supremacy ’ (1899), and Ms minor novas, 
chief among them ‘Sir Percival’ (1886), 
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corroborate the idea of a choice but limited I 
talent. The reviewers, who criticised them 
with blunted weapons, were unimpressed 
by Shorthouse’s long and self-complacent 
Flatonio disquisitions. 

In life, as in scholarship, Shorthouse was 
an eclectic and a conservative. The constant 
foe of excess. ecc.entricity, over-emphasis, 
self-advertisement, he stood notably for 
cultured Anglicani.sm. His health began to 
fail in 1900, and muscular rheumatism com- 
pelled his abandonment of basiness ; reading 
and devotion were his solace to the end. 
He died at his residence, Lonsdowne, Edg- 
baston, on 4 March 1003, and was buriM 
in Old Edgbaston churchyard. There also 
was buried his widow, who died on 9 May 
1009. He left no issue. His library was 
sold at Sotheby’s on 20 Dec. 1909. 

In addition to the novels already men- 
tioned, Shorthouse published: 1. ‘The 
little Schoolmaster Mark,’ 1883. 2. ‘ The 
Countess Eve,’ 1888. 3. ‘A Teacher of 

the Violin, and other Tales,’ 1888. 4. 

‘ Blanche Lady Ealaise,’ 1891. 

[Life and Letters of J. H. Shorthouse, 
edited by his wife, 2 vols. 1905 (portraits) ; 
Life and Letters of Alexander Macmillan, 
1910 ; Miss Sichel's Life of Ainger, ohap. xi. ; 
The Times, 6 and 11 March 1903 ; Guardian, 
25 Moroh 1903 ; Spectator, 14 March 1903 ; 
Observer, 7 Moy 1906 ; Dublin Review, xc. 
395 ; Blackwood, cxxxi. 365 ; Temple Bar, June 
1903 : Gosse's Portraits and Sketches, 1912. 
For the verdicts of Aoton and Gardiner 
(Fraser, cv. 599) upon Shorthouse’s historical 
point of view and his endeavours to roply, see 
Acton’s Letters to Mary Gladstone.] T. S. 

SHBBWSBIJRT, ARTHUR (1856- 
1903), Nottinghamshire cricketer, fourth 
son of seven oMdren of William Shrewsbury 
and Elizabeth Ann Wragg, was bom in 
Kyle Street, New Lenton, Nottinghamshire, 
on 11 April 1856. EQa father, a designer, 
draughtsman, and lace manufacturer, was 
also proprietor of the Queen’s Hotel, Not- 
tingham. His elder brother William (5. 30 
April 1854), who succeeded his father as pro- 
prietor of the Queen’s Hotel in 1886 and 
emigrated to Canada in 1891, played cricket 
for Notts county in 1876. and was for a time 
cricket coach at Eton. After education at 
the People’s diollege, Nottingham, Shrews- 
bury became a draughtsman. Showing 
promise in local cricket, as well as in foot- 
ball, he turned professional cricketer, and 
meddling his style on that of Richard Daft 
[q. V, Suppl. I], first appeared at Lord’s for 
the Colts of England v. M.C.C. in May 1873. 
Ill-health prevented him from playing in 


1874, but next year he played regularly for 
the Notts team, and in June 1876 he scored 
his first century (118 v. Yorkshire) in first- 
class cricket. In 1880 ho established an 
athletic outfitter’s business in Queen Street, 
Nottingham, with Alfred Shaw [q. v. 
Suppl. H]. 

The turning-point in Shrewsbury’s career 
was his visit, in the winter of 1881, to 
Australia as joint manager of Alfred 
Shaw’s team ; the climato improved his 
health and strength. Shrewsbury thrice sub- 
sequently (in 1884-5, 1886-7, 1887-8) visited 
Australia as manager with Shaw. The 
fourth tour proved financially disastrous. 
But Shrewsbury remained in the colony 
after its close and managed, again at 
financial loss, a Rugby football tour, which 
he and Shaw organised, to Australia and 
New Zealand. On his return to England 
at the end of 1888 ho received a testimonial 
from Nottingham, and played regularly 
(except in 1894 owing to ill-health) for 
tie county until 1902. 

Shrewsbury’s most successful seasons 
were from 1882 to 1803, during which 
he headed the English batting averages 
on five occa.sions (in 1885, 1887, 1800, 
1891, 1892) j his chief scores were 207 
for Notts V. Surrey at the Oval in August 
1882, and 164 for England v. Australia at 
Lord’s in July 1886, when he played the 
famous Australian bowlers with ease and 
confidence. In 1887 his success was im- 
paralleled ; he played eight three-figure inn- 
ings (including 267 v. Middlesex), scored 
1663 runs, and had the remarkable average 
of 78. Later noteworthy scores wore 206 
V. All Australia during his fourth visit to 
Australia in 1887-8, and 108 and 81 for 
England v. Australia at Lord’s in July 1893 
on a difficult wioket. In May 1800 he 
with William Gunn created a ftesh record 
by putting on 398 runs for the second 
wicket for Notts v. Sussex. In his lost 
season (of 1902) he scored in July two 
separate centuries (101 and 127 not out) 
in the match v. Gloucester at Trent Bridge. 
Daring his career ho scored sixty centuries 
in first-class crioket. 

The main features of Shrewsbmy’s 
batting were, like those of his model, 
Richara Daft, his strong back play and his 
perfect tuning ; his strong defence, caution, 
and unwearying patience made him excellent 
on treacherous wiokets. He was short, and 
his body worked like clockwork together 
with the bat. He did much to popmarise 
leg play. His fielding was first-class, 
especially close in to the ■ndokels. 

In 1003 an internal complaint, which 
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Shrewsbury believed to be incurable, 
unhinged his mind, and he shot himself at 
his sister’s residence. The Limes, GeSling, 
on 19 May 1903, being buried in the 
churchyard there. 

[The Times, 20 May 1903; Haygarth’s 
Scores and Biographies, xii. 658, ziv. 80-00; 
Wisden’s Cricketers’ Almanack, 1004, 71-2 ; 
VT. P. Grundy, Memento of Arthur Shrews- 
bury’s last match, Nottingham, 1004 ; Daft’s 
Kings of Cricket (portrait on p. 149); W. 
Cafe’s Seventy-one not out, 1889 ; A. W. 
Fullin’s Alfred Shaw, Cricketer, 1902 (jpassim) ; 
W. G. Grace’s Ciiokoting Beminisoences, 
1899, pp. 379-80 ; A. T. Ldley, Twenty-five 
Years of Crloket, 1912; notes kindly supplied 
by Mr. P. M. Thornton. Portraits appeared 
in Sporting Mirror for July 1883 ; Ckicket, 
28 July and 29 Deo. 1892 ; Baily's M^azine, 
June 1894.] W. B. 0. 

SHUCKBURGH, EVELYN SHIRLBY 
(1843-1906), classical scholar, bom at 
Aldborough on 12 July 1843, was third 
and eldest surviving son (in a family of 
twelve oluldTen) of Robert Shuckburgh, 
rector of Aldborough in Norfolk, by his 
wife Elizabeth (d. 1876), daughter of Dr. 
Lyford, Winchester. Evelyn was educated 
for some time at a preparatory school kept 
at Winchester by the Rev. E. Huntingford, 
D.O.L. Thence he proceeded to Ipswich 
grammar school, under Dr. Hubert Ashton 
Holden [q. v. SuppL I], the editor of 
Aristophanes, of whose teaching Shuck- 
burgh always talked with enthusiasm. His 
father died in 1860, and in 1862 Shuck- 
burgh entered Emmanuel College as an 
eshmitioner. He was shortsighted, which 
probably prevented his taking an active 
port in athletios, but he took the lead in 
the inteheotual ^e of the college, and as 
a speaker at the Union Debating Society 
became widely known in the imiversity. 
He was president of the Union in 1865, and 
graduated as thirteenth classic in the classical 
tripos of 1866. Erom 1866 to 1874 he was 
a fellow and assistant tutor of Emmanuel 
College. In the latter year, having vacated 
his fellowship by his marriage with Ikances 
Mary, daughter of the Rev. Joseph Fallen, 
formerly fellow and tutor of Cbipus Ghnsti 
College, Cambridge, and Gresham professor 
of astronomy, he accepted on assistant 
mastership at Eton, There he remaiaed for 
ten years, when he returned to Camhridga 
He was soon appointed librarian of 
Emmanuel College, and devoted hioiBeU, 
apart from his comparatively light duties 
in this capacity, to teaohing and writii^. 
He wrote with great facility, and imme- 
diately after his degree had published 


anonymously various trandations of 
olassioal works for university examinations. 
He now undertook the editing of many 
volumes of elementary achool classics, 
cliiefly for Messrs. MacmiUan and the 
Cambridge University Press. These books 
were for the most part compUatiuns, hut the 
notes are clear and to the point, and it is 
noticeable that, instead of being spoilt as 
a scholar by work of this kind, he showed 
greater accuracy, width of knowledge, and 
scholarship in his later books than in his 
earlier. Eor his skill in sneh work he was 
selected by Sir Richard Jebb [q.v. Suppl. IT] 
to adapt his edition of Sophocles for use 
in schools. Shuckburgh however lived 
only to publish the "CEdipus Coloncns,’ 
' Antigone,’ and ‘ Philoctetes.’ In 1889 
he executed a complete translation of 
Polybius, the first and, in some respects, 
the most arduous of Ms labours in this 
field, though in point of length it was 
surpassed by his tmnslation of, the whole 
of Cicero’s letters in Messrs. Bell’s series 
(1889-1900). With his edition of Suetonius’s 
‘ Life of Augustus ’ (Cambridge University 
Press, 1896), Shuckburgh broke ground 
long uutiiled in England. This work 
obtained for him the degree of Litt.D> 
from the university in 1002. ‘ The Life of 
Augustus’ (1908) was a natural corollary 
to the life by Suetonius, and gives Shuck- 
burgh’s own views of Augustus and his age. 
‘ A General History of Borne to the Battle 
of Actium ’ had appeared in 1804. In 1001 
Shuckburgh produced for the University 
Press ‘ A Short History of the Greeks from 
the Earliest Times to b.O. 146,’ and in 1906, 
for the ‘ Story of the Nations ’ series, ‘ Greece 
from the Coming of the Hellenes to a.p. 
14.’ He devoted some attention also to 
earlier English literature, editing in 1889 
with an introduction ‘ The A.B.C. both 
in Latyn and Englishe, being a facsimile 
reprint of the earliest extant English 
Reading Book,’ and in 1891 Sidney’s 
‘Apologie for Poe trie’ from the text r' 
1596. To his ooUege he was devoted! 
attached, and made many contribntioi 
to oollege history, including the accoiu 
(anonymously published) of the ‘ Com- 
memoration of the Three Hundredth. 
Anniversary of Emmanuel College ’ (18841 
’ Lawrence Cthaderton (Eimt Master 
Emmanuel College), translated fr 
Latin Memoir of Dr. Dillinghr 
Richard Farmer (Master of 
1776-1797). An :^y’ (18f 
BiograpMes of WUliam BedeU, 

Kilmore, with a Selection of Ms 
an unpublished Treatise ’ (1902 
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‘ History of Emmanuel College ’ in Eobin- 
son’s series of ‘ College Histones ’ (1904). 
He also published from a MS. in the library 
of Emmanuel College in 1894 ‘ The Soul 
and the Body, a Medimval Greek Poem.’ 

Shuckburgh also contributed essays and 
occasional verses to literary journals. He 
wrote for the ‘ Edinbm’gh Beview ’ on the 
correspondence of Cicero (January 1901), and 
prOTared several memoirs for this Dictionary. 

^uckburgh was an excellent conversa- 
tionalist and a man of nude reading. His 
literary work was too voluminous and 
produced too rapidly to be aU of first-class 
merit, but it was never slipshod, though 
he was an inefieotual corrector of proof. 
No small part of his time was devoted to 
examining in his own and other universities 
and in the public schools. In 1901 
he was appointed the Eitermediate 
Education Board for Heland to report on 
secondary education in Irish schools. He 
died suddenly on 10 July 1906, in the train 
between Berwick and Edinburgh, while on 
his way to examine at St. Leonard’s School, 
St.Andhows, and was buried at Grantohester, 
where for some years he had lived. He left 
a family of two sons and three daughters. 

Shuckburgh was tall and in countenance 
resembled Cardinal Newman. A good 
photograph hangs in the parlour of 
Emmanuel College, and in the library there 
is a bronze relief by Mr. E. Gilliok. 

[Information from the family; a Memoir 
by Br. J. Adam in the Emmanuel College 
Magazine, 1906 ; peraonal knowledge.] 

P. G. 

SIEVEKING, Sm EDWAED HENET 
(1816-1904), physician, bom on 24 Aug. 
1816 at 1 St. Helen’s Place, Bishopsgate 
Street Within, London, was eldest son of 
Edward Henry Sievel^g (1790-1868), a 
merchant who removed from Hamburg 
to London in 1800, ^ his wife Emercntia 
Luisc, daughter of Senator J. V. Meyer 
(174S-1811) of Hamburg. The Sievekings 
long held a foremost position in Hamburg 
in commerce and municipal affairs. The 
father returned to Germany and served in 
the Hanseatic legion throughout the war of 
liberation (1813-14) ; he was a linguist, 
speaking five languages fiuently and two 
fairly well (cf. H. Crass Eobisson’s 
Diary, ii. 196). A life of Sir Edward’s 
aunt, Amelia Wilhelmina Sieveking (1794- 
1859), a pioneer in philantluopic work in 
Hamburg, and the friend of Queen Caroline 
of Denmark and of Mrs. EUzabelh Ery, was 
translated from the German by Catherine 
Winkworth [q. v.] in 1863. 

After early education in En^and Sieve- 


kmg wont in 1830 to the gymnasiums at 
Eatzeburg and at Berlin ; in 1837 he 
entered the University of Berlin and 
studied anatomy and physiology, the 
latter xmder Johann Muller. During 
1838 he worked at surgery at Bonn, and 
returning to England devoted two years 
to medicine at University College and 
graduated M.D. at Edinburgh in 1841, with 
a thesis on erysipelas. After a further year 
abroad, spent in visiting the hospitals of 
Paris, Vienna, Wurzburg, and Berlin, he 
settled down in 1843 to practise among the 
English colony in Hamburg, and was asso- 
mated with his aunt in founding a children’s 
hospital there. Eeturning to London 
in 1847, Sieveking becamo a licentiate 
(corresponding to member) of the Eoyal 
College of Physicians, and while settling in 
practice, first in Brook Street and then in 
Bentinck Street, took an active part in 
advocating the nursing of the sick poor. 
In 1861 he became assistant physician to 
St. Mary’s Hospital, being one of the 
original staff and the writer of the first 
prescription in that institution, where in 
due course he lectured on materia medica 
for sixteen years and was ph3^cian (1866- 
1887) and consulting physician. In 1856 
he assisted Jolm Propert in founding 
Epsom College, a school for the sons of 
medical men. He was also physician to 
the London Look Hospital J (1864-89) and 
to the National Hospital for the paralysed 
and epileptio (1864-7). He becamo a fellow 
of. the Eoyal College of Physidans in 1862, 
and in 1868 he took a prominent part in 
bringing about the first reform at the col- 
lege for 336 years, which gave to the general 
body of the fellow’s powers formerly en- 
joyed only by ‘ the eight elect.’ He held 
numerous offices there, being censor in 
1869, 1870, 1879, 1881, and vico-president 
in 1888 ; he deUvered the Croonian lec- 
tures (1866) ‘ On the localisation of disease ’ 
and the Harveian oration (1877), contain- 
ing a description of the MS. of Harvey’s 
lectures, which had just been rediscovered. 
His reputation os a consulting physician 
was recognised 1^ his election os president 
of the Harvdan Sodoty (1861), and of the 
Eoyal Medical and Chirurgical Sodety 
(1888), and as first honorary president of 
the Irtish Balneological and Ciimato- 
logioal Society (1896). He was a staunch 
supporter of the British Medical Associa- 
tion, and served on its ooimdl. He was 
also appointed in 1863 physician in ordinary 
to Edward VII when Prince of Wales ; in 
1873 physician extraor^nary, and in 1888 
physidon in ordinary to Queen Victoria, and 
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physician extraordinary to Edward Vll SIMMONS, Sm JOHH LINTORN 
in 1902. He was made hon. LL.D. of ARABIN (1821-1903), field marshal and 
Edinburgh in 1884 at the tercentenary of colonel commandant royal engineers, bora at 
the TJnivereity. Together with Sir David Langford, Somersetshire, on 12 Feb. 1821, 
Brewster and Dr. Charles Murchison he was fifth son of twelve children of Captain 
founded the Edinburgh University Club in Thomas Simmons (d. 1842), loyal artillery, 
London in 1864. He was knighted in 1886. of Langford, by ks wife Mary, daughter of 
Sieveking, who invented in 1858 an John Perry, of Montego Bay, for many 
msthesiometer, an instrument for testing years judge of the supreme court of Jamaica, 
the sensation of the skin, was author of : His father was author of the treatise ‘ On 
‘A Treatise on Ventilation’ (in German, the Constitution and Froofioe of Courts 
Hamburg, 1846) ; * The Training Instiin> Martial,’ which was long an authorised 
tions for Nurses and the Workhouses’ textbook. Six out of his eight brothers 
(1849) j ‘ Manual of Pathological Anatomy ’ were officers in the army. 

(1854, with C. Handfleld Jones, the illustra- Educated at Elizabeth College, Guernsey 
tions reproducing excellent water-colours and at the Royal Military Academy at 
by Sieveking ; 2nd edit. 1876, ed. by J. F. Woolwioh, Simmons received his first 
Payne ) ; ‘ On Epilepsy and Epileptiform commission in the royal engineers on 
Seizures ’ (1868 ; 2nd emt. 1861) ; ‘ Practical 14 Dec. 1837, and after professional instruc- 
Remarks on Laryngeal Disease as illustrated tion at Chatham embarked for Canada in 
by the Laryngoscope’ (1862) ; ‘The Medical Jime 1839. He was promoted first lieu- 
Adviser in Life Assurance’ (1873; 2nd edit, tenant on 16 Oct. following. While in 
1882). He translated Rokitansky’s ‘Patho- Canada he was employed for three years in 
logical Anatomy ’ (vol. ii. 1849) and Rom- the then disputed territory on the north- 
berg’s ‘ Nervous Diseases ’ (2 vols. 1853) for east frontier of the United States of America, 
the Sydenham Society. He also edited the constructing works of defence, and making 
‘ British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical military explorations. 

Review ’ from 1866, and contributed largely Returning to England in March 1846, 
to medical periodicals, espeoially on nervous Simmons was stationed in the London 
diseases, chmatology, and nursing. district for a year, was then an 

Sieveki^ died at his house, 17 f^nohester instructor in fortification at the Royal 
Square, W., on 24 Feb. 1904, and was Military Academy at Woolwich, and hemg 
buried in the family grave at Abney Park promoted second captain on 9 Nov. 1846, 
cemetery. Stoke Newington. A portrait was appointed next month inspector of 
painted in 1866 by W. S. Herrick and a railways under the railway commissioners, 
pastel picture by Carl Hartmann done in In 1850 he became secretary to the rail- 
1847 are in the possession of his family, way commissioners, and when the com- 
A posthumous portrait is at the Royal mission was absorbed by the board of trade 
Academy of Memoine. There is a brass on 11 Oct. 1851, secretary of the new 
tablet to bis memory in the ancient chapel railway department of the board, 
of the crypt beneath St. John’s church. In Oct. 1863 Simmons travelled on 
Cleikenwell, on which he is described as leave in Eastern Europe, where war had 
‘ an ardent worketr for the ambiilanoe been declared between Turkey and Russia, 
department of the Order (of St. John of After his arrival at Constantmople, he was 
Jerusalem) since 1878.’ He had been of service to the British ambassador. Lord 
gazetted a Knight of Grace in 1896. Stratford de RedcUfie [q. v.], in reporting 

Sieveking married, on 6 Sept. 1849, Jane, on the defences of the Turkish Danube 
daughter of John Ray, J.P., of Finchley, frontier and of the Bosphorus, and he 
and had issue eight sons and three daugh- also visited with Sir Edmund Lyons’s 
ters, the eldest of whom, Florence Amelia, squadron the Black Sea ports, 
married firstly Dr. L. Wooldridge and Promoted first captain on 17 Feb. 1864, 
secondlyProf.E.H. Starling, F.R.S., and has he was preparing to leave for England 
translated some of Metohnuofi’s works. A when on 20 March the British ambassador 
son, Mr. A. Forbes Sieveking, F.S.A., is well sent him to warn Omar Pasha, the TurkUh 
known as a writer on gardens and fencing, commander on the Danube, of the intention 
[Lancet, 1904, i. 680; Med.-Chir. Trans., of the Russians to cross the Lower Danube 
1905, Ixzxviii. p. ovili ; Presidential Address near Qalatz. With great promptitude and 
to the Royal College of Physicians by Sir energy he found Omar at Tertuohan, and 
W. S. Church, 23 March 1904 ; information the hasty retreat of the Turkish army pre- 
from his son, Herbert Sievekkg, M.R.C.S.] vented catastrophe. Meanwhile in reply 

H. D. B. to a summons from the hoard of trade to 
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return home at once or resign Ms appoint- Omar FasWs army^ before ^ Sevastopol, 
ment, Simmons, who had outstay™ his taking part in the siege until the place 
leave, sent in his resignation, which was feU. He was created C.B. on 13 Oct. 
accepted on 30 June 1834. When at the When after the fall of Sevastopol Omar 
end of March the Western powers allied Pasha took his army to Armorica to 
themselves with Turkey against Russia, operate against the Russians south of the 
Simmons was formally attached to Omar Caucasus, and thus relieve the pressure ou 
Pasha’s army on the Danube as British the fortress of Kars invested by the Russians, 
commissioner. He gave advice and help Simmons continued with him as the British 
in the defence of Silistria, which he Mt commissioner. Omar, advancing into 
during the siege on 18 June to join Mingrolia with 10,000 men, encountered 
Omar Pasha and the allied generals at 12,000 Russians on the river Ingur on 
Varna. Mve days later the siege of 6 Nov. 1866. Simmons commanded a 
SUistria was raised, and the generals at division which, crossing the river by the 
Varna decided that Omar Pasha should ford of Ruki and turning the Russian 
take advantage of this success to cross the position, oaptiued his works and guns 
river and attack the Russian army at and compelled the enemy to retreat. The 
Giurgevo. casualties were small, so sudden and 

On 7 July Simmons was in command of unexpected was their turning movement, 
20,000 men of all arms at the passage the Russians losing 400 and the Turks 300 
of the Danube and the battle of Giurgevo. in killed and wounded. Omar Pasha in his 
He threw up the lines of Sbbodzie and despatch attributed the sucoeas mainly to 
Giurgevo in presence of the enemy, who Simmons. Unfortunately the campaign 
tried to prevent him, while a Russian army began too late to enable the relief of Kars 
of 70,000 men lay within seven miles. Por to be effected. It capitulated on 26 Nov. 
his services with the Turkish army and his Early in 1856 Omar Pasha sent Simmons 
shore in the defence of Silistria and the to London to espdain his views for the next 
battle of Giurgevo, when the Russians were oampaign in Asia Mmor.against Russia, but, 
routed, Simmons was promoted brevet by the time he arrived in England, peace 
major on 14 July 1864, and given the local negotiations were in progress, and the treaty 
rank of Ueutenant-colonel (a brevet lieu- of Paris was signed on 30 March. For 
tenant-oolondoy following, 12 Deo.), his services Simmons received the British 
During the retreat of the Russians and war medal with clasp for Sevastopol ; the 
the occupation of WaUachia by the Turks, Turkish gold medal for Danubian campaign, 
Ri niTTi nTia -fvas frequently in charge of re- and the Turkish medal for Silistria; Qie 
connaissonces upon the enemy’s rear until third class of the order of the Mejidie (the 
they had evacuated the principality. second class was sent by the Sultan, but the 

In the meantime ^e allies had invaded British government reriised permission for 
the Crimea, ^e battles of the Alma, him to accept it on ocoount of his rank) ; 
Balaclava, and Inkermon had been fought, the Turkish Crimean medal ; the French 
and the riege of Sevastopol was in progress, legion of honour, fourth class ; and the 
Simmons opposed Napoleon UE’s proposal Sultan of Turkey presented him with a 
that the Turks should advance on the Truth sword of honour and made him a major- 
80 as to act on the Rusrian hne of com- general in the Turkish oxmy. In his 
munioations with the Crimea. Realising service with tho Turkish army Simmons had 
the weakened condition of the allies after shown a knowledge of strategy and a power 
Inkerman and that there were no reserves of command which should have led to 
neater than England and Ikonce, he urged further command in the field, but did not. 
that the Turkish army should reinforce In March 1857 he was nominated British 
the allies in the Crimea. After much die- commissioner for the deUmitation of the 
cussion the advanced guard of the Turkish new boundary imder the treaty of Paris 
army in Jan. 1856 occupied Eupatoria, between Turkey and Russia in Asia, 
which Simmons at once placed in a state of Major-general Charles George Gordon 
defence, in time to repulse a determined [q. v.] was one of three engineer ofiicers 
attack by the Russians on 17 Feb. The who accompanied him as assistant com- 
Russians were 40,000 strong, while the missioners. The whole frontier from 
Turkish garrison was small. After this Ararat to the Black Sea was traversed and 
action the remainder of the Turkish army questions of principle were settled by the 
arrived from Yama, and Simmons laid out commission ; the actual marking of the 
and constructed an entrenched camp, boimdary line was carried out by thmr 
From April to September 1855 he was with expert assistants in the following yean 
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There were no carriage roads, and every- 1 
thing had to be carried on pack animals, | 
while the altitudes over which they marched 
varied from 3000 to 7S00 feet. Simmons 
returned home in Deo. 1857, and was 
promoted to a brevet colonelcy. 

For two years (20 Feb. 1858-60) Simmons 
was British consul at Warsaw, where he 
gained the friendship of the viceroy, Prince 
Gortschakofi, and the esteem of both the 
Polish and the Bussian communitieB. Pro- 
moted a regimental heutenant-colouel on 
31 Jan. 1860, Simmons was for the next 
five years commanding royal engineer at 
Aldershot. He received the reward for 
distinguished service on 3 Aug. 1862. 
Among several important committees 
of wmoh he was a member during his 
command was one in 1865, on the Boyal 
Engineers establishment at Chatham, pre- 
sided over by the quartermaster-general. 
Sir Bichard ilrey [q. v.]. Li September of 
the some year Simmons became director 
of the Boyal Engineers establishment (now 
the School of Military Engineering) at 
Chatham with a view to oai'rying out the 
recommendations of the committee. 

In Oct. 1868 he relinquished this appoint- 
ment after his promotion as major-general 
(6 March), and in March 1869 he was 
made .lieutenant-governor of the Boyal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, becoming 
E.C.B. on 2 Jrme. Hitherto the com- 
mander-in-chief was nominally governor 
of the Boyal Military Academy, but in 
1870 Simmons became governor with full 
responsibility. On 27 Aug. 1872 he was 
promoted lieutenant-general and was made 
a colonel commandant of royal engineers. 
The French Prince Imperial became a 
cadet at Woolwich in December, and 
thenceforth the Empress Eugenie regarded 
Sir Liatom as a personal friend. While 
governor at Woolwich Simmons was a 
member of the royal commission on rail- 
way aeddents in 1874 and 1876. After a 
highly successful reign of over six years 
he left Woolwich on his appointment as 
inspector-general of fortidcationB at the 
war office (1 Aug. 1876). In that office, 
which he held till 1880, he was the trusted 
adviser of the government on all questions 
cormected with the defence of the empire. 
As chief technical military delegate with 
the British plenipotentiaries, LmdBeaoons- 
held and Lord Salisbury, at the Berlin 
Congress of 1878, he rendered valu- 
able service. He had been promoted to 
be general on 1 Oct. 1877, and on 
29 July 1878 was awarded the Q.O.B. 
His services were again utilised by the 


foreign office at the international con- 
ference of Berlin, in June 1880, on the 
Greek frontier question, when he was cMef 
teobnioal mdita^ delegate with the British 
plenipotentiary, Lord Odo Russell [q. v.]. 

After leaving the war office in the 
summer of 1880 Sir lintom served on 
Lord Carnarvon’s royal commission on the 
defence of British possessions and com- 
merce abroad, until it reported in 1882. 
He was also a member of Lord Airey’s 
committee on army reorganisation ; he 
had published a pamphlet on the subject, 
‘The Militaiy Forces of Great Britain,’ 
in 1871. 

Appointed governor of Malta in April 
1884, Simmons satisfaotoiUy inaugurated 
a change in the constitution whereby 
tile number of elected members, which 
had been the some as the number of 
official members of council, was more than 
doubled. He did much to improve the 
oondition of the island, especially os regards 
drainage, water supply, and coinage. On 
21 May 1887 he was awaided the G.C.M.G. 
He remained at Malta until bis retirenient 
on 28 Sept. 1888. On 29 Oct. 1889 Sir 
Lintom was appointed envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to Pope 
Leo XIH on a special mission with lefor- 
ence to questions of jurisdiction under 
the royal proclamation providing for the 
existing establishment of religion in Malta. 
With the assistance of Sir Giuseppe Car- 
bone, the chief justice of Malta, he brought 
to a BucoBssful issue protracted negotiations 
respecting the marriage laws. 

On 14 March 1890 the Sultan of Turkey 
conferred on Sir Lintom the first class of 
the order of the Mejidie, and on 21 May 
of the same jbbx Queen Wotoria made him 
a field-marshal. As a devoted friend of 
General Gordon, Simmons was chairman 
of the Gordon Boys’ Home, established in 
Gordon’s memory. He spent the last years 
of his life with bis son-in-law and daughter. 
Major and Mrs. Orman, at Hawley House, 
near Blackwater, Hampshire, where he died 
on 14 Feb. 1903 ; he was buried by his 
own wish at Chtunfiiill, Somersetshire, beside 
his wife. A military funeral service was 
held by command of F^g FTdward VIE at 
Hawley ohuioh. A memorial to the field- 
martii^’B memory has been erected by bis 
brother officers in the oiypt of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, and at the Gordon 
Boys’ Home at Woking. 

Simmons was elects an associate of the 
Institutian of Civil Fkigineers in 1847. He 
was also a member of the Boyal United 
Service Institution, the Society of Arts, 
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the Colonial Institute, and the Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. 

TTia portrait in oils as a general was 
painted by Erank Holl, R. A., in 1883 for the 
corps of royal engineers, and hangs in the 
mess at Chatham. Another portrait in oils 
as a field-marshal, about 1890, was painted 
by H. Heute, a German artist, and is in 
hlrs. Orman’s possession. 

Simmons was married twice ; (1) at 
Eeynsham, near Bristol, Somersetshire, on 
16 April 1846, to his cousin EUen Lintom 
Simmons, who died on 3 Oct. 1861, loading 
a daughter, Eleanor Julia (d. unmarried in 
1001) ; (2) in London, on 20 Nov. 1836, to 
Blanche (d. Feb. 1898), only daughter of 
Samuel Charles Weston, by whom he had 
one daughter, Blanche, wife of Major 
Charles Edward Orman, late Essex 
regiment. 

[War Office Records; Royal Engineers’ 
Records ; Porter’s History of the Royal 
Engineers, 1889 ; The Times, 16 Feb. 1003 ; 
Royal Engineers’ Journal, Sept, 1903.] 

R. H. V. 

SIMON, Rra JOHN (1816-1904), sanitary 
reformer and patholo^t, bom in the 
City of London on 10 Oct. 1816, was sixth 
of the fourteen children of Louis Miohael 
Simon (1782-1879), a member of the Stock 
Exchange, who served on the committee 
from 1 S 7 till his retirement in 1868. Gis 
grandfathers were both Frenchmen, but 
haying emigrated to England, each had 
there married an Englishwoman. Both 
his parents were very long hved, his father 
dying within three months of completing 
his ninety-eighth year, and his mother, 
Matilde Nonnet (1787-1882), within five 
days of completing her ninety-fifth year. 

After three or four years at a preparatory 
school at Pentonville, John Simon spent 
seven and a haU years at a private school 
at Greenwich kept by the Rev. Dr. Charles 
Parr Burney, son of Dr. Charles Burney 
[q. V.]. He then went to Rhenish Prussia to 
study with a German pfarrer for a year. The 
familiarity with the German language which 
he thus acquired was of raeatadvantage to 
him later. He was intended for the medical 
profession, and on liis return from Gennany 
he was in the autumn of 1833 apprenticed 
for six years to Joseph Henry Green [q. v.], 
surgeon at St. Thomas’s and professor 
of surgery at King’s College, his father 
paying a fee of 600 guineas. In 1838 he 
became M.R.C.S. and in 1844 was made hon. 
F.R.C.S. In 1840, when King’s College 
developed a hospital of its own, he was 
appointed its semor assistant surgeon. He 
held this post till 1847, when he was made 


lecturer on pathology at 2001. a year. He 
eventually beoame surgeon at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, Ms ‘ old and more familiar home ’ 
where with progressive changes of title he 
remained officer for hfe (ef. Personal Eecol- 
lcs/toits,privately printed, 1903). He became 
a great leader and teacher in pathology. lu 
1862-3 Simon was one of those who success- 
fully urged the removal of the hospital from 
the Borough to the Albert Embankment. 
In 1876 he retired from the post of surgeon 
and was made consulting surgeon and 
governor of the hospital. 

Ambitious of eventually becoming a 
consulting surgeon, Simon did not at fiist 
devote himself to liia professional work with 
undue rigour. He spent his spare time on 
non-professional pursuits — on metaphysical 
reading, on Oriental languages, on study 
in the print-room of the British Museum. 
Such distribution of interest left the impress 
of literary ability and culture on his future 
writings and tastes (Dr. J. F. Payne in 
Lancet, ii. 1004). As early ns 1842 he had 
written a pamphlet on meilical education, 
and contributed the article ‘ Neck ’ to the 
‘Oyolopsedia of Anatomy.’ In 1844 he gained 
the first Astley-Cooper prize by an essay on 
the thymus gland (published with additions 
in the following year), and wrote for the 
Royal Society a paper on the thyroid 
gland {PhU. Trans, vol. 134), the value of 
wliich that society promptly recognised by 
electing him a fellow in Januaiy 1846, at 
the early age of twenty-nine. (As to the 
importance of these two researches in com- 

g arative anatomy, see Sir John Bubdon 
ANDEBSOfr’s Memoir in Proc. Boy. Soc. 
1906, Ixxv. 341.) 

The current of Simon's thoughts and 
aotivities was wholly changed by his 
appointment in October 1848 as first 
medical officer of health for the City of 
London at a salary of 6002. a year 
(eventually 8002.). Liverpool was the first 
town in England to appoint a medical 
officer of heaRh; London was the second. 
Simon, whose continued study of patho- 
logy at St. Thomas’s Hospital gave 
him great advantage as a he^th officer, 
set to work at once with oharaoteristio 
thoroughness, and presented a series of 
annual and other reports to the City com- 
missioners of sewers which attraoted ^at 
attention at the time, and may stiU be 
read with profit. They were unofficially re- 
printed in 1864, with a preface in which Simon 
spoke strongly of ‘ the national prevalence 
of sanitary neglect,’ and demonstrated the 
urgent need of control of the pubho 
health by a responsible minister of state. 
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These views Simon kept steadily before 
him throughout his official career. 

The general board of health had been 
created by government in 1848. It was 
reconstituted in 1854, and by a further act 
of 1855 the board was empowered to ap- 
point a medical officer. Simon accepted the 
post in October 1855. The board was aubjeot 
to successive annual renewals of its powers, 
and the new office was one of undefined 
purpose and doubtful stability (see a 
consolatory letter from Euskin to Simon 
dated Turm, 20 July 1858, in vol. xxxvi. of 
Euskik’s Complete Works, p. 286). In 
1858 the board was abolished, its duties 
being taken over by the lords of the council 
under the Eubho Health Act (1658), which 
to disarm opponents was framed to last for 
a single year. Simon thus became medical 
officer of the privy council. The act of 1868 
was only made permanent in 1859 in face of 
strong opposition. Simon always held in 
grateful remembrance Eobert liowe [q.v.], 
then vice-president of the council for educa- 
tion, whose promptitude and vigour saved 
the bill (see his English Eanitary InstitiLiions, 
chap. xii. p. 277 seq. ; and for his apprecia- 
tions of Lowe, Patchbtt lAfe, 

ii. 185-98, 601-14). 

Simon made to the general board of 
health several valuable and oomprehensive 
reports : on the relation of oholera to Lon- 
don water supply (1866), on vaccination 
(1857), on the sanitary state of the people 
of England (1858), and on the constitution 
of the medical profession (1858). These 
are reprinted in full in his ' Public Health 
Eeports ’ (vol. i. 1887). As medical officer 
of the privy coimcU he instituted in 1858 
annual reports on the working of hm 
department, treating each year special 
subjects with brood outlook and in terse 
and graphic phrase. The moat important 
parts were rrorinted in ' Public Health 
Eeports ’ (vol. ii. 1887). During this 
period (1868-71) Simon was implicitly 
trusted by his official superiors, was allow^ 
a free hand, and rallied to his assistance a 
band of devoted fellow- workers, who helped 
to make the medical department a real 
power for good. 

In Au^t 1871, in accordance with the 
report of the royal sanitoiiy commission 
which was appointed in April 1869 to con- 
sider means of co-ordinating the various 
public health authorities, the old poor law 
board, the local government act office (of the 
home office), and the medical department 
of the privy council were amalgamated to 
form one new department, the local govern- 
ment board, Simon became chief medical 


officer of the'new board in the belief that 
his independent powers would be extended 
rather than diminished. But neither (Sir) 
James Stansfeld [q. v. Suppl. I], president 
of the board, nor (Sir) John Lambert 
[q.v.], organising secretary, took his view of 
Ms right of initiative and administrative 
independence. Simon protested in vigorous 
minutes and appeals, which were renewed 
when Qeorge Sclater-Booth [q.v.] became 
resident in 1874. In the result, after a 
erco battle with the treasury, his office was 
‘abolished,’ and Simon retired in May 
1876 on a special annual aUowonce of 
13337. 6s. 8d. He was less than sixty years 
old, and his energies were rmdeoayed, so 
that the cause of sanitary progress was 
prejudiced by his retirement. 

Simon received the inadequate reward of 
O.B., and was also made a crown member 
of the medical council, on which he did 
much good work until his resigziation in 
1805. In 1881 he was president of the 
state medicine section of the International 
Medical Congress held in London. With 
his friend, J. A. Eingdon, F.B.C.S., he was 
mainly responsible for the establishment by 
the Grocers’ Company of scholarships for 
the promotion of sanitary science. 

Simon took an active part in the affairs 
of the Boyol College of Surgeons ; from 
1868 to 1880 he was one of the college 
council, from 1876 to 1878 was vice- 
president, and daring 1878-9 acted as 
president. He filled also various honorary 
offices in professional societies. In 1887, 
on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s first 
jubilee, he was promoted E.C.B. At the end 
of his career he received the first award of 
two medals which had been founded for the 
purpose of recognising eminence m sanitary 
science — the Harben medal of the Eoyal 
Institute of Public Health (1896) and the 
Buchanan medal of the Eoyal Society 
(November 1807). He was made hon. 
D.O.L. Oxford (1868), Med. Obir. Doctor 
Mumch (1872), LL.D. Gambiidge (1880), 
I 1 L.D. Edinburgh (1882), and M.B. Dublin 
(1887). 

In addition to professional and official 
acquaintances, Simon had many literary 
and artistic friends, including Alfred 
Elmore, E.A., Sir George Bowyer, George 
Henry Lewes, Mowbray Morris, (Sir) Edwin 
Chadwick, Thomas Woolner, E.A., Tom 
Taylor, Arthur Helps, and in potticul^ John 
Euskin [q. v. Suppl. I]. Simon first became 
acquainted with Euskm and his parents 
through a chance meeting in Savoy in 1856, 
and the acquaintance ripened into a very 
warm friendship. Simon became in Euskin’s 
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vocabulary, from the identity of Cliris- 
tian name, Buskin’s ‘ dear brother John ’ 
( Works of Buskin, xxxv. 433 ; see espeoially 
Sesarne and Lilies, sviii. 105, and Twie and 
Tide, § 102, xvii. 450). Simon gave Eusldn 
sound advice as to his health, which Buskin 
did not always adopt (see Sic B. T. Cook’s 
Life of Buskin, 1911, i. 392, and Buskin’s 
correspondence with Simon and his wife 
in Buskin’s Works, ed. Cook and Weddbs- 
BUBK, xxxvi.-vii. passim). To Eusldn tlie 
Simons owed their friendship with Sic 
Edward Burne-Jones and Lady Burne- 
Jones. 

In March 1898, being then in failing 
health, Simon prepared for private circula- 
tion some ‘ Personal BeooUections,’ which 
were revised on 2 Dec. 1903, ‘ in blindness 
and infirmity.’ Ho died at his house. 
40 Kensington Square (where he had lived 
since 1867), on 23 July 1901, and was buried 
at Lewisham cemetery, LadyweU. By his 
will the ultimate residue of his estate was 
bequeathed to St. Thomas’s Hospital. A 
bust by Thomas Woolner, B.A., executed 
in 1876, is at the Boyal College of 
Surgeons. 

On 22 July 1848 he married Jane (1816- 
1901)daughterof Matthew Delaval O’Meara, 
deputy commissary-general in the Fenin- 
suhir war. He had no issue. Lady Simon 
was as close a friend of Buskin as was hoc 
husband, and Buskin famlhaii^ named her 
his 'dear P.H.S.’ (Pre-Eaphaelito sister and 
Sibyl), or more shortly ‘S.’ (cf. Last 
BuiurEi- J okes, Memorials of Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, i. 257). 

Sir Bichat Douglas Powell, in his presi- 
dential address to we Boyal Medioo-Cuirur- 
gieal Society in 1905 (vol. Ixxxviii. p. oxv), 
said of Simon t^t he ‘ was a man gifted with 
true genius, and inspired with the love of his 
kind. He will ever remain a noble figure in 
the medicine of the nineteenth century, and 
will live in Mstory as the axantle of sani- 
tation.’ The most important feature of 
Simon’s work was his insistence that practice 
should be based on scientific knowledge, and 
his recognition of the largo field for investiga- 
tion without reference to immediate prao- 
tioal results. He was confident that such 
research (to use his own words) ' would lead 
to more precise and intimate knowledge of 
the causes tmd processes of important 
diseases, and thus augment, more and 
more, the vital cesources of preventive 
medicine.’ 

Simon’s chief reports and writings on 
sanitary subjeots werej issued collectively 
by Bubsoription by the Sanitary Insti- 
tute of Great Britain (2 vols. 1887). In 


1890 he brought out ‘English Sanitary 
Institutions, reviewed in their Course of 
Development, and in some of their Political 
and Social Belations ’ (2ud e^t. 1897), 
a masterly survey which contains an 
elaborate vindication of liis official career. 
Besides addresses to medical bodies, Simon 
wrote in 1878 a ooraprehensive article on 
Contagion for the ‘Dictionary of Medicine’ 
edited by Sir Bichard Qnain [q. v. Suppl. I], 

[Personal BeooUections of Sir John 
Simon, K.C.B. (privately printed in 1898, 
and revised in 1903) ; Public Health 
Beports (od. Dr. E. Seaton), 2 vols. 1887 
(with two portraits from photographs in 1848 
and in 1876) ; English Sanitary Institutions, 
1890: The Times, 26 July 1904; Lancet, 
vol. ii. 1904 (by Dr. J. F. Payne), pp. 308 
et soq. I Brit. Med. Journal, vol. ii. 1904, 
pp. 266-360 ; Journal of Hygiene, vol. v. 1006, 
pp. 1-6 ; Proo. Boy. Soo., vol. Ixxv. 1905 (by 
Sir Jolm Burden Sanderson) ; personal know- 
ledge ; private information.] E. C. 

SIMONDS, JAMES BEABT (1810- 
1004), veterinary surgeon, bom at Lowes- 
toft, Suffolk, on 18 Feb. 1810, was son 
of James Simonds (d. Oot. 1810) by his 
wife, a daughter of Bobert Beart of 
Bickenhall, Suffolk, on agriculturist and 
horse-breeder. The father was grandson of 
James Simonds (bom m 1717), who early 
left the original family home at BedenhaJl, 
Norfolk, for Halesworth, Suffolk. Of his 
five sons bom there, Samuel (bom in 
1764), the fourth, who resided at Bungay 
in Suffolk, had fom' sons, the_ eldest 
(Samuel) and youngest (John) entermg the 
veterinary profession; the second son, 
James, was father of the subjeot of this 
notice. 

James Beart, brought up by his grand- 
parents at Bungay, was wuoated at the 
Bungay grammar school, and entered the 
Veterinary College in London as a student 
on 7 Jon. 1828. He received his diploma 
to practise in Maroh 1829, and succeeded 
to his uncle Samuel’s business as a 
veterinary surgeon at Bungay. In 1836 ho 
mimated to Twickenham, and shortly after 
tow a share in organisiug the scientific 
work connected with the animals of the farm 
of the then newly established English 
Agricultural Society, of which he became 
an ordinary member on 25 July 1838 
(honorary member, 3 April 1849 ; founda- 
tion life governor, 6 march 1890). In 
1842 he was appointed to a new profMsor- 
ship of cattle pathology at the Veterinary 
CoUege in Camden Town, and was made 
considting veterinary surgeon to the Boyal 
Agricultural Society (a position he held 
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for sixtv-two yearn until Lis death). 
Settling in London, and disposing of hu 
practice at Twickenham, he was aetire in 
the movement for obtaining the charter 
which was granted on 3 March 1844 to the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, of 
which in due course (1862-S), he became 
pre«ident. He took a prominent port in 
the efforts of the Royal Agricultural Society 
to popularise infotmarion amongst farmers 
as to the diseases of animals, and he in- 
vestigated their causes and means of pre- 
vention. In 1857 he carried out an inquiry 
on the Contment into the cattle plague, 
which was then committing great ravages, 
and made a report of eigh^-three pages 
thereon. His information proved useful 
on a sudden outbreak of the some disease 
in London in June 1866. The privy 
council ofSce, owing to doubt of its legal 
powers, delayed the issue of an order for 
the slaughtering and burial in quicklime 
of all diseased animals, until the infection 
had spread over a great part of England. 
A veterinary department was improvised 
at the privy ooimoil office to deal with the 
matter. Simouds was appointed chief 
inspector and professional adviser, and 
amongst his hewers was Professor (after- 
wards Sir) George Thomas Brown [q. v. 
Suppl. II]. After the stamping out of the 
outbreak of cattle plague, which was 
estimated to have cost five millions sterling 
in money loss alone, it was decided to 
continue the veterinary department as a 
permanent branch of the counofL office, and 
Simouds remained at its head until Novem- 
ber 1871, when he resigned in order to 
become principal of the Royal Veterinary 
College in succession to Frmessor Charles 
Spooner [q. v.]. Owing to failing health, 
he retired m June 1881 on a pension, re- 
moving to the Isle of Wight. He remained 
senior consulting veterinary surgeon to 
the Royal Agricultural Society rmtil his 
death, at the age of ninety-four years, on 
6 July 1604. 

He was twice married, his first wife 
being his cousin, Moxtha Heart (d. 22 Aug. 
1861), by whom he was father of James 
Sexton Simonds, for some time chief of 
the metropolitan fire brigade, and of two 
daughters. His second wife survived him. 

[Autobi^aphy, reprinted with portrait 
from the Veterinarian, vol. Ixvii. (1894), and 
privately issued in 1894 j Veterinary Record, 

9 July 1904 ; personal knowledge.] E. C. 

SISSON, MAXWEUIj (1816-1902), 
chemist, was youngest son of Thomas Simp- 
son, Beach Hill, oo. Armagh, where he was 


bom on 16 March 1816. His mother’s maiden 
surname was Browne. After attending Dr. 
Henderson’s school at Newvy he entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 1832. Hero he 
made the acquaintance of Charles Lever, 
^ whose advice he began to study medicine. 
He graduated B.A. in 1837, but left Dublin 
without a medical degree. On a visit to 
Paris he heard a lecture by the chemist 
Jean Baptiste Andt4 Dumas on chemistry, 
which induced him to study that subject 
seriously. For two years he worked under 
Thomas Graham [q.v.] at University College, 
London. On his marriage in 1846 he re- 
turned to Dublin, and in 1847 he became 
lecturer on chemistry in the Park Street 
Medical School, Dublin, and proceeded M.B. 
Ih 1849, on the closure of the Park Street 
School, he became a lecturer on chemistry 
' in the Peter Street or ‘ Original ’ School of 
1 Medicine. In 1861 he was granted three 
years' leave of absence. He studied in Ger- 
many under Adolph Kolbe in lUarbuig and 
Robert Bunsen in Heidelberg, and accom- 
plished his first original work. In 1864 he 
resumed Ms duties at Dublin, but in 1857 
resigned his lecturership and again went to 
the Continent, working cliiefly with Wurtz 
in Paris till 1869. In 1860 Simpson took 
a house in Dublm and fitted up a small 
laborotory in the back Wtohen. There he 
pursued with ardour and suecess chemical 
investigations which placed him among 
the first chemists of his time. One of his 
earliest results was the dhioovery of a 
method of dete rmining the nitrogen in 
organic compounds mfficult to bum. 
He obtained synthetically for the first time 
Buooinic and oertain other di- and tri-basic 
acids {PM. Trans. 1800, p. 61 ; Proa. 
Boy. Soc. 1863, pp. 12, 236), whOe 
not a year passed without his publishing 
one or two papers of the first importance. 
In 1867 he revisited Wurtz’s laboratory in 
Paris, and for a few subsequent years he lived 
in Lemdon. He acted as oxammer at Wool- 
wich, at Coopers Hill for the Indian. Civil 
Service, and in the Queen’s Univeisity of 
Ireland. In 1872 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of chemistry in Queen’s OMfege, 
Cork, and held the post till 1891, devot- 
ing himself to teaching, to the piaotioal 
exclusion of research. 

In 1862 Suapson was elected a fellow of the 
RoyM Sodety, and he was a fellow eff the 
Royal University of Irdand from 1882 to 
1891. EromDumiu he reeeived the honorary 
de^es of M.D. in 1864 and LL.D. in 1878, 
and from the Queen’s University of Deland 
the honorary degree of D.Sc. in 1882. In 
1868 he was elected an honoroiy fellow of the 
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King’s and Queen’s College of Physicians* 
He became a fellow of the Chemical Society 
in 1857, and was yioe-president from 1872 
to 1874, He was president of the chemical 
section of the British Association at its 
Dublin meeting in 1878. 

After his retirement in 1891 from the 
chair of chemistry at Cork, he resided in 
London, and died at 7 Damley Eoad, 
Holland Park Avenue, London, on 26 Feb. 
1902. He was buried in Fulham cemetery. 

He married in 1846 Mary (d. 1900), 
daughter of Samuel Martin of Longhome, 
00 . Down, and sister of John Martin, M.P., 
the Irish politician [q. v.]. She was enthu- 
siastically interested in her husband’s 
work. There were six children of the 
marriage, of whom two survived him. 
Simpson was a man of wide culture, lively 
humour, and kindly personality. 

[Obituary Notices in Year-Book of the 
Boyal Sooiety, 1903 ; Transaotiona of the 
Chemical Society (by Prof. A. Senier), June 
1902 ; The Times, 8 March 1902 ; Cameron’s 
History of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
Ireland; Todd’s Catalogue of Graduates in 
the Dniveisity of DubM ; MS. Entrance 
Book of Trinity Colkgo, Dublin.] R. J. R. 

SIMPSON, WILFRED. [See HxmtE- 
STOir, WiuBED Htoueston, F.R.S. (1828- 
1909), geologist.] 


SINGLETON, Mbs. MARY. [See 
CuBBrB, Moby Mobtgoubie, Lady 
Cdbrib (1843-1905), author under the 
pseudonym of ‘ Violet Fane,’] 


SK.IPSEY, JOSEPH (1832-1903), the 
collier poet, bom on 17 March 1832 at Percy, 
a parish in the borough of Tynemouth, 
Northumberland, was youngest of the eight 
children of Cuthbert ^psey, a miner, by 
his wife Isabella BeU. In his infancy hm 
father was shot in a collision between pit- 
men and special constables during some 
labour disturbances. Skipsey, who worked 
in the coal pits from '&e age of seven, had 
no schooling, but he soon taught hituself 
to read and write. Until he was fifteen 
the Bible was the only hook to which 
he had access. After that age he managed 
to study Milton, Shakespeare, Bums, and 
some translatioiis from Latin, Greek, and 


German, 
and GoetLe’s ‘Faust.’ 


the poems of Heine 
In 1852 he walked 
most of the way to London; and after 
finding employment connected with railway 
oonstraotion, and marrying his landladv, 
returned to work first at Coatbridge m 
Scotland for six months, then at the 


Skipsey 

Pembroke Collieries near Sunderiand 
and subsequently at Choppington. In 
1869 he published a volume of ‘ Poems ’ 
no copy of which seems extant (of. pref. 
to Miscellaneous Lyrics, 1878). The book 
attracted the attention of James Clephan, 
editor of the ‘ Gateshead Observer,’ who 
obtained for him the post of under store- 
keeper at the Gateshead works of Hawks, 
Crawshay, and Sons. In 1863, after a 
fatal accident to one of his ohildien in the 
works, he removed to Newoastle-on-Tyno, 
to become assistant Ubraiian to the New- 
castle Literary and Philosophical Society. 
The duties proved uncongenial, and he 
retmned in 1864 to mines near New- 
castle, remaining at work for various coal 
firms until 1882. Subsequently ho obtained 
lighter employment. From 1882 to 1886 he 
and his wife were caretakers of the Bentinck 
board sohools in Mill Lane, Newoastle. 
From September 1888 to June 1889 he was 
janitor at the Armstrong College (Durham 
University College of Scienco). 

Meanwhile his poetic and intellectual 
faculty steadily developed, and his literary 
ambitions were encouraged by lus friend 
Thomas Dixon, the working-man Sunder- 
land to whom Ruskin addressed the twenty- 
five letters published as ‘Time and Tide 
by Weare and Tyne.’ Skipsey published 
‘ Poems, Songs, and Ballads ’ (1862) ; ‘ The 
Collier Lad, and other Lyrics ’ (1804) ; 
‘ Poems ’ (1871) ; end ‘ A Book of M^oel- 
laneous Lyrios’ (1878, re-issued with 
additions and omissions as ‘A Book of 
Lyrics,’ 1881). There followed ‘(^rols 
from the Coalfields’ (1886); and 'Songs 
and Lyrics’ (1892). Skipsey’ s publishSi 
work soon received praise from critics 
of insight. D. G. Rossetti commended his 
poems of mining life. 'A Book of Mis- 
oellaneons Lyrics ’ was appreciatively 
reviewed in the ‘Athenaium^ (16 Nov. 
1878) by Theodore Watts-Dunton. Oscar 
Wilde luiened his ‘ Carols from t^ Coal- 
fields ’ to the work of William Blake. 
Li 1884-5 Skipsey acted as first general 
editor of the ‘ Canterbury Poets ’ (published 
by Walter Scott of Newcastle), and wrote 
rhetorical and discursive but suggestive 
prefaces to the reprints of the poetry of 
Bums (two essa 3 ^), SbeUey, Coleridge, 
Blake, and Poe. A lecture, ‘The Poet as 
Seer and Singer,’ was delivered before the 
Newoastle-on-Tyne Literaiy and PMlo- 
sopMcal Sooiety in 1883, and was published 
in 1890. 

Meanwhile in 1880 Dixon brought 
Skipsey to London and introduced him to 
Burne^oues, to whose efforts the grant of 
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a civil list pension of lOi. (raised in 1888 
to 25/., ■svith a donation of 50/. from the 
Royal Bounty Fund) was largely due. On 
24 Juno 1889 Skipsey and his wife were 
appointed custorhans of Shakespeare’s 
birthplace at Stratford-on-Avon on the 
recommendation of Brouning, Tennyaon, 
Burne-Jones. John Morley, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, William Morris, and other literary 
men of eminence. But he soon grew im- 
patient of the drudgery of aotin" as oioerone 
to misceUaueous tourists, and be resigned 
the post on 31 Oct. 1891 (of. Henby JiUEa’s 
story, ‘ The Birthplace,’ in TAe Better Sort, 
1903, which was suggested by a vague 
report of Skipsey’s psychological experience 
at Stratford-on-Avon). Thenceforth Skipsey 
and his wife subshted in the north on hm 
pension and the assistance of his children, 
with whom they lived in turns. Visits 
to the English Lakes and to Norway (with 
Newcastle friends. Dr. and Mrs. Spence 
Watson) varied the seclusion of his last 
years. He died at Gateshead, in the house 
of his son Guthbert, on 3 Sept. 1903, and was 
buried in Gateshead cemetery. In 1854 he 
married Sara Ann (daughter of Benjamin 
and Susan Hendley), the proprietress of the 
boarding-house at which he was staying 
in London. His wife died in August 1902. 
Two out of five sons and the eldest of three 
daughters survived him. 

SMpsey’s poems were mainly lyrical, 
although he occasionally attempted more 
sustained flights, and they show the influence 
of Burns and Heine. He is at his best in 
the verse which was prompted by his own 
experience as a pitman. He acquired the 
habit of carefulfy revising his work, hut 
he failed to conquer a native ruggedness 
of diction. De Chatelain translated his 
‘ Fairies’ Farting Song ’ and other shorter 
poems in his ‘ Beaums de la po^sie an- 
glaise,’ vol. iii. A projected 'BBstory of 
.Jlstheticism ’ proved beyond his powers. 
For a time he put faith in spiritualism, 
conceiving himself to be a clairvoyant, and 
he left some unpublished writings on the 
subject. 

A portrait of Skipsey was painted by a 
German artist for Wigham wohardson, a 
member of a firm of shipbuilders of Walker- 
on-Tyne, and hangs in the Mechanics’ 
Institute there. 

[Joseph Skipsey, by B. Spence Watson, 
19U0; Autobiographical preface to A Book 
of Miscellaneous Lyrics, 1878 ; W. Bell 
Scott’s Autobiographical Notes, 1892 ; A. H. 
Miles’s Poets and Poetry of the Century, 
voL 6 ; Athenfeum, 16 Nov. 1878 and 12 Sept. 
1903 ; Lady Burne-Jones’s Memorials of 
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Eduard Burne-Jones, iL 107-8; Shakespeare’s 
Birthplace records; private information.] 

E. S. H-b. 

SLANEY, WILLIAM SLANEY 
KENYON- (1847—1908), colonel and 
politician. [See Keyyon-.Slaney.] 

SMEATON, DONALD M A OTCEW7TE 
(1846-1910), Anglo-Indiaa ofiioial, bom at 
St. Andrews on 9 Sept. 1846, was eldest 
of the twelve children of David James 
Smeaton, schoolmaster of Letham House, 
BTte, and Abbey Park, St. Andrews, by his 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of Capt. Donald 
Mackenzie of the 42nd Black Watch, who 
fought through the Peninsular war and at 
Waterloo. His ancestors included Thomas 
Smeton [q. v.], the first prinoipal of 
Glasgow University, and John Smeaton, 
the engineer [q. v.J. His next brother, 
Robert Mackenzie (1847-1910), was his 
colleague in the civil service of the North- 
West provinces of India and a member 
of the looal legislative council. 

Smeaton was educated at his father’s 
efiScient school. Abbey Park, St. Andrews, 
and at the university there, where he 
graduated M.A. Ho passed second in the 
Indian civil service examination of 1865, 
and arriving in India in November 1867, 
served in the North-West provinces as 
assistant magistrate and ooUeetbr, and from 
May 1870 in the settlement department. He 
won a medal and 100/. for proficiency in 
oriental languages. In 1873 he published 
an aimotated emtion of the revenue act 
of the provinces, and in 1877 a useful 
monomaph on Inflan currency. In April 
1879 he was sent to Burma to organise 
the land revenue administration there, and 
in May 1882 he was appointed secretary 
in that department and director of agri- 
cultuie. 

After serving as direotor of amculture 
and oommeroB in the North-West pro- 
vinces from May 1886, he returned in 
April 1887 to Burma, on the annexation 
of the upper province, as ofiBciating oMef 
secretary to the chief commissioner. Sir 
Charles Bernard [q. v. Suppl. H]. In Upper 
Burma he closely studied the hill races of 
the new province, and he embodied his 
inquiries in ‘LoW Karens of Burma’ 
(1887), which is the standard work on its 
theme. In May 1888 he became com- 
missioner of the central division of Upper 
Burma, and his vigoious work in suppress- 
ing daooits gained him the Burma medal 
with two clasps. Smeaton’s interest in the 
people and mastery of their vemaoulars 
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established his inflaence over both the 
Bunnana and the semi-oivilised hill tiibra. 
In. March 1891 he was appointed financial 
conunisioner of Bunua, and helped to 
develop the mining industries, while rigidly 
abstaining from any private investments. 
Acting chief commissioner in May 1892, and 
also from 26 April to 9 Ang- 1896, he offici- 
ally represented Burma on the supreme 
le^lative council from 1898 to 1902. In the 
council he showed characteristic inde- 
pendence. He advocated an amendm^t 
of the Lower Bunna chief courts bfil, which 
the government of India opposed, and 
he boldly criticised Indian land revenue 
policy in March 1902. Selected by Lord 
Curzon to be secretary of the famine relief 
committee of 1900, he showed an energy 
which was acknowledged by the award of the 
Halsar-i-Blnd medal of the first class on its 
institution in May 1900. Disappointed of 
the lieutenant-governorship of Burma in 
succession to Sir” Frederick Fryer, ho retired 
from the service in 1902. 

Settling for five years at Winchfield, 
Hampshire, Smeaton interested himself in 
local afioirs and in the cause of the liberal 
party. He subsequently removed to 
^mshall, Surrey. On platforms in Lon- 
don and in Scotland he urged reform of 
the government of India (of. A Future 
for India, a reprint from India, 12 Feb. 
1904), hut he did not identify himself with 
the extreme section of Indian agitators. At 
the general election of 1906 he was elected 
liberal M.F. for Stirlingshire. In parliament 
he supported the strong measures taken by 
the Indian government against disorder 
in 1907 and 1908, and in the debates on 
the Indian Coimcils Act, 1909, embodying 
Lord Morleys reforms, ho acknowledged 
the importance of maintaining the essentials 
of British authoritv. He worked hoed in 
committee of the House of Commons, and 
followed Scottish questions with assiduity, 
speaking briefly and to the point, and 
obeying the party ‘ Whip ’ with conscien- 
tious discrimination. Failing health dis- 
abled him from offering himself for re- 
election on the dissolution in January 
1910. He died on 19 April 1910 at his resi- 
dence, Lawbroob, Gomshall, Surrey, and 
was buried at Peaslake, Surrey. An. oil 
painting by Mr. H. J. 0. Bryce belongs to 
his widow. He married twice : (1) on 
2 Feb. 1873 Annette Louise, daughtw of 
Sir Henry Lushington, fourth baronet; she 
died on 17 Jan. 1880 ; by her he had a son, 
Arthur Lushington, lieutenant in the ISth 
Tiwana lancers, who was Mlled at polo in 
July 1903, and a daughter; and (2) on 


12 Nov. 1894 Marion, daughter of Major 
Ansell of the 4th (K.O.) regiment; she 
survived him with one daughter. 

[India List, 1910; Ind. Finan. Statement 
and DiscuBsiou thereon for 1902-3 ; Parly. 
Debates, 1006 to 1909 ; Bangoon Gaz. and' 
Bangoon Times of various dates; Pioneer 
6 and 20 Feb. 1902 ; The Times, 21 Aprii 
1910; personal knowledge; information 
kindly supplied by Mrs. Smeaton.] F. H. B, 

SMILFS, SAMUEL (1812-1004), author 
and social reformer, bom at Haddinidon 
on 23 Deo. 1812, was one of eleven 
children of Samuel Smiles, at first a paper 
maker and afterwards a general merchant, 
who died of cholera early in 1832. His 
mother was Janet, daughter of Robert 
Wilson of Dalkeith. His paternal grand- 
father was an elder and field-preacher of 
the Cameronians, the sect which suffered 
persecution in Charles ll’s reign. 

After education at Haddington grammar 
school. Smiles was hmmd apprentice lor five 
years on 6 Nov. 1826 to a firm of medical 
practitioners in the town. Dr. Lewins, one 
of the partners, moved to Leith in 1829 and 
took Smiles with him. The lad matriculated 
at Edinburgh University in Nov. 1829 and 
attended the medical classes there. John 
Brown [q. v.], author . of ‘ Rah and his 
Friends.’ was a fellow student. On the 
expiration of his apprenticeship he took 
lodgings in Edinburgh and, pursuing his 
medical education, obtained his medical 
diploma on 6 Nov. 1832. Thereupon he 
settled as a general practitioner at lladffing- 
ton, but his ambitions travelled beyond 
I the routine of his profession, and he soon 
supplemented his narrow income by popular 
lectures on chemistry, physiology, and the 
conditions of health, as well os by contri- 
butions to the ‘ Edinburgh Weekly Chron- 
icle.’ In 1837 he published at Edinburgh, 
at his own expense, 750 copies of ‘ Physical 
Education, or the Nurture and Management 
of Children ’ (2nd edit. 1868). The work 
was generally commended. A new edition 
with additions by Sir Hugh Beevor, hart., 
appeared in 1905. 

Discontented wnth the prospects of his 
Haddington practice and anxious to widen 
his experience, Smfies, in May 1838, sold 
such property as he possessed and left 
Haddington for HuU, with a view to a 
foreign tour. From Rotterdam ho went to 
Leyden, where he submitiied himself to 
examination for a degree. A pedestrian 
tour followed through Holland and up lie 
Rhine. In Sept. 1838 he paid a first visit 
to London, lodging in the same boarding 
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hou&e (in Poland Street, Oxford Street) 
as Mazzini, and presenting introductions 
to (Sir) Rowland Hill. On his way north 
he visited Ebenezer Elliott at Sheffield. 
Thence in answer to a newspaper advert- 
isement, ho pa'’=ed to Leeds to fulfil an 
engagement on the ‘ Leeds Times,’ an 
organ of advanced radicalism, from the 
editorship of which Robert Nicoll [q. v.] 
had just retired. In Nov. 1838 Smiles 
became editor at a salary of 200Z. a year. 

At Leeds Smiles oombined with his 
editorial duties an active share in political 
agitation in the advanced liberal cause. 
He was the first secretary of the Leeds 
‘Household Suffrage Association’ for the 
redistribution and extension of the franchise. 
At public meetings in the city and its 
neighborhood he advocated the anti-coin 
law movement. He corre.sponded with 
Cobden and enthusiastically supported 
Joseph Hume’s abortive candidature for 
the representation of Leeds at the general 
election of 1811. While ho opposed 
chartisni, he urged the social and inteUec- 
tual amelioration of the working classes, 
and interested himself in mdustrial orgairi- 
sation and the progress of mechanical 
science. In 1812 he re.signed the editorsliip 
cf the ‘ Leeds Times.’ Devoting himself to 
popular lecturing and literary hack work, 
he prepared guides to America and the 
colonies, and brought out in 1843, in 
monthly numbers, *^A History of Ireland 
and the Irish People under the Govern- 
ment of England,’ which was published 
collectively in 1844. 

In June 1840 Smiles had attended the 
opeiring of the North Midland railway 
from Leeds to Derby, and met for the diet 
time George Stephenson. When, at the 
end of 1849, the Leeds and Thirsk railway j 
was projected. Smiles was appointed 
asmstont secretary. He was closely asso- ! 
dated with railway enterprise for the next 
twenty-one years. The new Thirak lino was 
opened on 0 July 1849. In the same year 
Smiles published an essay on ‘Railway 
Property, its Conditions and Prospects^ 
which ran through two editions. Smiles 
also acted as secretary of the board which 
managed the new Leeds central station, 
into which many companies ran their 
trains. He was prominent in the negotia- 
tions for the amalgomaUan of the Leeds 
and Tliirsk railway with the North Eastern, 
which was effected in 1864 and abolished 
his own office. Thereupon he left Leeds 
for London on being appointed secretary 
to the South Eastern railway (11 Nov.). 
He held the post for twelve years, in the 


course of which he successfully arranged 
for the extension of the line from Charing 
Cross to Cannon Street (1858-9). 

Smilcs’s railway work had not blunted 
his ener^es as an advocate, in the pre.ss 
and on the leoturo platform, of pohtioal 
and social reform, in agreement with the 
principles of the Manchester school. In 
the ‘Constitutional,’ a Glasgow paper, 
he urged the transference of private bills 
to local legislatures. He wrote much in 
behalf of workmen’s benefit societies in the 
‘Leeds Mercury’ and elsewhere, and for 
a time edited the ‘ OddfeUows’ Magazine.’ 
He championed state education. The 
formation of public libraries was one of his 
strenuous interests, and he gave evidence in 
their favour before a House of Commons 
committee in 1849, welcoming the per- 
missive Library and Museums Act of the 
following year. From 1865 Smiles wrote 
occasionally on industrial subjects to the 
‘ Quarterly Review ’ ; an article on ‘ Work- 
men’s Earnings, Strikes, and Savings’ was 
reissued as a pamphlet in 1801. A speech 
at Huddersfield on the ‘ Industrial edu- 
cation of foreign and English workmen ’ 
was published in 1867. 

Smiles was drawn to the study and writing 
of biography, in which he made his chief 
reputation, by the sanguine belief that 
concrete examples of men who had achieved 
^at results ny their own efforts best 
uidioated the true direction and goal of 
social and industrial progress. On the 
death in 1848 of George Stephenson, with 
whom he had come into occasional contact 
at Leeds, he wrote a memoir in 'Eliza 
Cook’s Journal ’ in 1849, and afterwards 
persuaded Stephenson’s son Robert to 
allow him to "write a full life. The book 
appeared in June 1857, and was received 
with enthusiasm; 2500 copies were sold 
before September, 7600 witbin a year. An 
American reprint appeared at Boston in 
1868. An 18th thousand was reached in 
1864, and on abridment came out in 1859. 
The biography fully maintained its popu- 
larity in subsequent years. Fresh work 
on the same lines soon followed. In 1861-2 
he produced * Lives of the Engineers ’ 
(3 vols.); in 1863 ‘Industrial Biogra^y: 
Iron Workers and Tool Makers’; and in 
1865 ‘ lives of Boulton and Watt.’ A new 
edition of the ‘ life of George Stephenson ’ 
iu 1868 contained an account of the son, 
Robert Stephenson. All these vchtmes 
were reissued under the single title 
the ‘lives of the Engineers’ m 187 
6 vols. (popular edit.__ 1904). Smile 
full access to manuscript sources 
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the bookii are standard contributions to 
English biographical literature. A French 
translation of aU the vohunes came out in 
isos. A supplemental compilation, ‘Men 
of Invention and Industry,’ appeared in 
1S84, 

As early as March 1845 Smiles had 
delivered, at a small mutual improvement 
society at Leeds, on addi'esa on the educa- 
tion of the Tvorking classes, in which he 
showed how many poor men had created 
for themselves, witti beneficial effect on their 
careers, opportunities of knowledge and 
culture. The lecture, which owed some- 
thing to George lillie Craik’s ‘ Knowledge 
pursued under Difficulties’ (1830-1), was 
constantly repeated with espansion, and was 
received with great applause in many parts 
of the country. By degrees Smiles enlarged 
the lecture into a substantial treatise under 
the title of ‘ Seh-Help, with lUustralions of 
Character and Conduct.’ The MS. was 
refused in 1855 by the publisher Routledge, 
but in July 1859 John Murray, who pub- 
lished Smiles’s ‘ Geoige Stephenson ’ and 
the other engineering biographies, under- 
took the publication on commission. An 
immense success was the result ; 20,000 
copies were sold in the first year ; 55,000 
by 1864; 150,000 by 1889, and 120,000 
copies since. The book impressed the 
public to whom it was especially addressed, 
and Smiles was in constant receipt of 
assurances of the practical encouragement 
which he had given artisans in all parts of 
the ■\vorld. ‘ SoU-Help ’ was translated into 
almost all foreign languages — ^including 
Dutch, German, Danish, Swedish, Spanish, 
Italian, Turkish, Arabic, Japanese, and the 
native tongues of India. In succeeding 
volumes, ‘Character’ (1871), ’Thrift’ (1875). 
‘ Duty ’ (1880), and ‘ Life and Labour ’ 
(1887), Smiles pursued his useful scheme 
of colleoting biographical facts and oo- 
oidinatmg them so as to stimulate good 
endeavour. Repetition in these volumes was 
inevitable, and the triumph of ‘ Self-Help ’ 
did not recur. ‘ Character ’ approached 
but failed to reach the great sales of its 
redecessor. Yet all but the latest of these 
ooks achieved exceptional oiroulatione in 
English-speaking countries as well as in 
foreign translations In 1875 Smiles euo- 
oessfully brought an action against a 
Canadian publisher named Belford for 
smuggling into the United States pirated 
copies of ‘ Thrift.’ 

On 30 Aug. 1866 he left the South 
Eastern railway, receiving a service of plate 
from the directors and staff with a pass over 
the company’s lines. He thereupon became 


president of the National Provident Institu- 
tion, and in that oapooity travelled much 
about the country. A lecture on a fresh 
topic, ‘The Huguenots in England and 
Ireland,’ which he delivered at Dublin to 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
while on a business journey, was developed 
into a volume on ‘ The Huguenots : their 
Settlements, Churches and Industries in 
England and Ireland’ (published Nov. 
1867) : 10,000 copies were rapidly sold. 

A sharp stroke of paralysis, the result 
of overwork, in Nov. 1871 disabled Smiio., 
for a year, and he retired from the National 
Provident Institution. But he made a 
good recovery, and thenceforth divided his 
time between literature on much the same 
lines as before, and travel during which he 
amused himself by close observation of racial 
obaraoteristios. Besides tours in Ireland 
and Scotland, he visited the Huguenot 
country in the south of Prance, and em- 
bodied new roscarohes in ‘ The Huguenots 
in Prance after the Revocation of the Effict 
of Nantes; with a Visit to the Vaudois’ 
(1874). He returned to the south of Prance 
in 1881 to study the Basque people and 
language, and in the Gascon country during 
1888 he collected details of the biography of 
the barber-poet of Agen, Jacques Jasmin 
(1798-1864), whose career illustrated his 
favourite text and of whom he published 
a memoir in 1891. In 1871 and 1881 he 
made a tour in Friesland and neighbom.’ing 
lands, and in 1 884 through the west coast 
of Norway. He thrice visited Italy, where 
his works enjoyed a wide circulation, and 
on his second visit in the spring of 1879 
he was accorded a great reception in Rome, 
where he visited Garibaldi and Queen 
Margherita. Next year he received the 
Italian order of St. Maimoe and St. Lazarus. 
On visits to Scotland ho found fresh 
biographical materials of the kind which 
specially appealed to him, and be brought 
out lives of the self-taught Scotch natural- 
ist, Thomas Edward of Banff, in 1876, and 
of Robert Dick, a baker of Thurso, who was 
also a botanist and geologist, in 1878. 

SmUes lived at Blacl^eath until 1874, 
when he settled in Kensington. In 1878 
he received the hon. degree of LL.D. from 
Edinburgh, and in the same year he issued 
a life of the philanthropist, worge Moore, 
a task which he undertook reluetantly, 
but which was more popular than any of 
his later publications. He printed for the 
first time James Nasmyth’s autobiography 
in 1883, but the edition had a scanty sale. 
Subsequently, for his friend and publisher 
John Murray, Smiles produced iu 1891 
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‘A Publisher and his Priends : Memoir and 
Correspondence of the late John Murray 
with an Account of the Origin and Progress 
of the House, 1768-1843 ’ (2 vola. ; abridged 
edit. 1911). In 1894 there followed ‘ Joaiah 
Wedffwood, P.R.S., hia Personal History.’ 
His last years were mainly spent on an 
unpretentious autobiography, bringing his 
career to 1890 ; it was edited for posthu- 
mous issue in 1903 by his friend Thomas 
Mackay. Smiles’s powers slowly failed, and 
he died at his residence at Kensington on 
16 April 1904, being buried at Brompton 
Cemetery. 

Smiles married at Leeds, on 7 Deo. 1843, 
Sarah Ann Holmes (d. 1900), daughter of 
a Leeds contractor, and had issue three 
daughters and two sons. He edited in 1871 
‘A Bov’s Voyage round the World m 
1868-9,*^ by his younger son. 

A portrait painted by Sir George Reid 
is in the National Portrait Gallery ; it w'aa 
etched by Paul Rajon. A .sketch of Smiles 
was made at Rome bj' Guglielmo de Sanoto 
m Maieh 1889. Rossetti , an Italian sculptor, 
also executed a bust at Rome in 1879. 

[Smiles’s Autobiography. ed. Thomas 
Mackay, lOOSj The Times, 17 April 1904; 
T. Bouden Green’s Samuel Smiles, his Life 
and Work, with pref. by Ms. Alec Tueedie, 
1004 (a slight pamphlet uiih portraits) ; Sarah 
Tytler’e Three Generations, 1911.] 8. L. 

SMITH, Sir ARCHIBALD LEVIN 
(1830-1001), judge, bom at Salt HiU near 
Chichester on 27 Aug. 1836, was only son 
of Francis Smith of that place, by his wife 
Mary Ann, only daughter of Zamk Levin. 
After attending Eton, and receiving private 
tuition at home and at Chichester, he com- 
pleted his education at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1838. 
Like several of his contemporaries on the 
judicial bench, he rowed in the university 
eight in the Oidord and Cambridge boat-race 
three years running (1857, 1868, 1869). 
On the last occasion the race was lowed 
in a gale of wind, and the Cambridge 
boat filled and sank between Barnes 
Bridge and the finish. According to 
tradition. Smith alone of the Cambridge 
oarsmen could not swim, and sat stolidly 
rowing until, when the water was up to his 
neok, he was rescued not without difficulty. 
Smith was also through life a good cricketer, 1 
playing frequently lor the Gentlemen of 
^sex. He hod entered os a student of the 
Inner Temple on 27 May 1856, and was 
called on 17 Noy. 1860, when he joined the 
home circuit. He rapidly acquired a good 
and increasing junior practice, being largely 
employed in commercial cases and in election 


petitions, and having a full pupil-room. 
In 1879, on the appointment of Charles 
(afterwards LokI) Bouen [q. v. Sunpl. I] 
to a judgeship, he was nominated V Sir 
tlohn Holker [q. v.j, attorney-general, to be 
standing junior counsel to the treasury, and 
after an unusually short tenure of that office 
he was made a judge of the Queen’s Bench 
Division in 1883. He was elected a benohei 
of bis inn on 12 April, and was knighted 
on 20 April of that year. 

Smith, big and strong physically, was 
devoted to sport, and was in an exceptional 
degree ‘ a good fellow.’ To these advantages 
he added cheerful and unremitting industry 
and great natural acuteness. Consequently 
it mattered very little that hia voice was 
weak, or that he had no gift of eloquence, 
his language being to the end of his life 
confined to the homeliest vernacular. He 
was extremely fond of shooting and fishing ; 
he was (in 1899) president of the M.C.C., 
and the university boatroce and cricket- 
match aroused hia nevor-faUing interest. 
He was, in the best sense of the words, a 
man of the world, and his honesty, vigour, 
and good sense were everywhere recognised. 

In 1888 Smith was appointed a special 
eommiasionerwith Sir James Hannen [ti. v.] 
and Mr. Justice Day to inquire into allega- 
tions published by ‘ The Times ’ aflecting 
G. S. PameU and other Irish nationalists. 
During the sitting of this tribunal the 
commissioners adopted a practice of silence. 
On one occasion, when the president, 
Hannen, who had a gift for saying much 
in the fewest words, observed that ne had 
not thought or imputed something of which 
some of those appearing before the com- 
mission had complained, Smith said ‘ Nor I,’ 
and Day made an inarticulate sound of 
oonomrenee ; but it was believed that, with 
this exception, neither of the junior judges 
said a word during the prolonged pro- 
ceedings. Smith tried, while he was in 
the Qneen’s Bench Division, the first cose 
heard under the Foreign Enlistment Aot, 
1870, when a Colonel Sandoval was con- 
victed of fitting out a hostOo expedition 
against Venezuela, and was sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment. 

In 1892 Smith was promoted, with 
general approval, to the Court of Appeal, 
Sis original colleagues there being Esher, 
Master of the Rolls, Lindley, Bowem, Fry, 
and Kay. Esher hod muoh in common 
with Smith; the others were aU more 
learned lawyers. Smith’s modesty, force 
of character, and great intelligence enabled 
him however to hold his own so effectively 
that he was appointed in Ootober 1900 
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without any sign of dissatisfaction to 
succeed Loid Alverstone as Master of 
the Eolls. His health and strength soon 
began to fail. In August 1901 his wife, 
who had sufiered from a long and dis- 
tressing illness, was drowned in the Spey, 
near Aberlour, almost in his presence. 
Smith never recovered from the shock, and 
died at Wester-Elohies House, Aberlour, 
Morayshire, the residence of his son-in-law, 
Mr. Grant, on 20 Oct. 1901, a few days 
after resigning the mastership of the rolls. 
He was buried at Enookando, Morayshire. 
Smith married in 1867 Isobel. daughter of 
John Charles Fletcher, and left two sons 
and three daughters. 

Smith oontnbuted to ‘ The Walkers ot 
Southgate ’ (1900) a chapter entitled 

‘ Eeminiscences by an old friend.’ 

[Foster’s Men ot the Bar ; The Times, 
21 Oct. 1901 ; Haj-garth’s Cricket Scores and 
Biographies, viii. 319 ; Wisden’s Cricketers’ 
Almanack for 1902, p. Ixx.] H. S. 

SMITH, Sra CHARLES BEAN 
EUAN- (18J2-1910), diplomatist. [See 
EuAN-SraTH.] 

SMITH, SiB FRANCIS, afterwards Sm 
Francis Villenewe (181&-1009), chief 
Justice of Tasmania, bom at Lindflcld, 

, Sussex, on 13 Feb. 1819, was elder son 
of Francis Smith, then of that place, and 
a merchant of London, by his wife Marie 
Josephine, daughter of Jean Villeneuve. 
At an early age Smith accompanied his 
father to van Diemen’s Land (now Tas- 
mania), where the latter purchased an 
estate called Campania, near Richmond, 
in that colony. Returning to England 
for his education, he attended University 
College, London, and London University, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1840 and took 
a first prize in international law. He was 
called to the bar by the Middle Temple on 
27 May 1842, and was a bencher of his Inn 
from 1890 to 1898. In October 1844 he 
was admitted to the bar of Van Diemen’s 
Land. 

During 1848 he acted as solicitor-general 
of the colony in the absence on leave of 
A. 0. Stonor. On 1 Jan. 1849 he was 
appointed crown solicitor and clerk of the 

E eace, and again acted os solicitor-general 
:om 15 Dee. 1851 to 1 Aug. 1854, when 
he was appointed attorney-general, taking 
office only on the condition of being at 
liberty to oppose the influx of convicts into 
the colony. He retained the post until 
the change in the constitution in 1856, 
when his office was abolished and he 


was granted 46001. as compensation. 
On 16 Deo. 1851 ho was nominated a 
member of the legislative council. 

Although opposed to the introduction of 
responsiblo government on the ground that 
the oolonjr did not possess a leisured class 
from which suitable ministers could be 
drawn, and that the syatem would involve 
constant changes of administration, yet 
Smith was returned as one of the repre- 
sentatives of Hobart in the first House of 
Assembly, and accepted the portfolio of 
attorney-general in the first responsible 
mhiistry, which was formed by W. T. 
Champ on 1 Nov. 1866; he was also 
sworn a member of the executive council. 
Champ’s administration fell by an adverse 
vote in the house on 26 Feb. 1857, but 
Smith returned to office on 26 April 
as attorney-general in W. P. Weston’s 
government. On 12 May 1867 he took 
over the duties of premier in addition to 
those of attorney-general, and the re- 
constructed ministry remained in office 
for three years and a half. During that 
timo much legislation of a useful character 
was passed, including the settlement of 
the long-pending ‘ Abbott claim,’ the 
establishment of scholarships, the liboralis- 
mg of the land laws, and the amendment 
of the Constitution Act. 

On 1 Nov. 1800 Smith was made a 
puisne judge of the supreme court, and on 
6 Feb. 1870 ho was appointed chief justice 
in succession to Sir Valentine Fleming. 
In that position his legal knowledge and 
ability, combined with his high character, 
won for him every confidence. Twice he 
administered the government of the colony 
in the absence of the governor, viz. from 
30 Nov. 1874 to 13 Jan. 1876, and again 
from 6 April to 21 Oct. 1880. He was 
knighted by patent on 18 July 1862, and 
retired on a pension 31 March 1884. He 
spent his remaining years in England, 
and died on 17 Jan. 1909 at his residence, 
Heathside, Tunbri(^e Wells. His remains 
were cremated at Golder’a Green. 

Smith married on 4 May 1851 Sarah 
(d. 29 July 1909), only ohUd of the Rev. 
George Giles, D.D., and left one son and 
two daughters. In 1884 he assumed the 
addition^ name of Villeneuve. 

[The Times, and Tasmanian Examiner, 
20 Jan. 1900 ; Tunbridge Wells Advertiser, 
22 Jan. 1909 ; Bnrkf a Peerage, 1009 ; 
Johns’s Notable Australians, 1908 ; Mennell’s 
Diet, of Anstralas. Biog. 1802 ; Tasmanian 
Official Record, 1890; Fenton’s History of 
Tasmania, 1884; Colonial Office Reoords; 
private information.] 0. A. 
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SMITH, GEORGE (1824^1901), pub- 
lisher, the founder and proprietor of the 
Dictionary. [See Memoir prefixed to the 
First Supplement.] 

SMITH. GEORGE BARNETT (1841- 
1909), author and journalist, born at 
Ovenden, Yorkshu'e. on 17 May 1841, 
was son of Titus and Mary Smith. Edu- 
cated at the British Lancastrian school, 
Halifax, he came in youth to London, and 
there worked actively as a joiu'naUst. 
From 1865 to 1808 he was on the editorial 
staff of the ‘ Globe,’ and from 1868 to 
1876 on that of the ‘Echo.’ He was 
subsequently a contributor to the ‘ Times.’ 
With literary tastes and poetical ambition. 
Smith managed to become a contributor to 
the chief magazines, among them the 
• Edinburgh Review,’ the ‘ Fortnightly 
Review,’ and the ‘ Comhill Magazine.’ 
Although he lacked scholarly training, he 
was on appreciative critic. A memoir of 
Eh'zabcth B.'UTctt Browning in the ninth 
edition of the ' Enoyclopfedia Britannica ’ 
(1876) satisfied Robert Browning, with 
whom Smith came into intimate relations. 
It was the poet’s custom to send Smith 
proofsheeta of bis later volumes in advance, 
to enable him to write early reviews. 

An iiidustrioua compiler. Smith gained 
the ear of tho general pubh'c by a long 
series of biograpMes, the first of which dealt 
with Shelley (1877). A strong liberal in 
politics, he was more successful in his 
‘ Life of W. E. Gladstone ’ (1879 ; 14th 
edit. 1898), and in his ‘life and Speeches 
of John Bright’ (1881). There followed 
popular lives of Victor Hugo (1885), 
Queen Victoria (1880 ; new edit. 1901), 
and the German Emperor William I (1887). 
His most ambitious publication, ‘!^tory 
of the English Parliament ’ (2 vols. 1892), 
occupied him five years, and claimed to 
be ‘the first full and consecutive history 
of Parliament as a legislative institution 
from the earliest times to the present day’ ; 
but Smith’s historical faculty was hardly 
adequate to his task. 

Interested in art. Smith in his leisure 
practised etching with success. Several 
specimens of bis work were included in 
' English Etchings ’ (1884^-7). An etching 
by mm of Carlyle was purchased by Edward 
when Prince of Wales. 

In 1889 lung-trouble forced Smith to 
leave London for Bournemouth, and for the 
rest of his life he was an invaUd. A con- 
servative government granted hiTn a civil 
list pension of 80Z. in 1891, and a liberal 
government increased it by 701. in 1006, 


Writing to the last, he died at Boume- 
meuth on 2 Jan. 1909, and was buried in the 
cemetery there. Smith vias tv ice married: 
(1) to Annie Hodson (d. 1808); (2) in 1871, 
to JuBa Timmis, vho survived him. He 
had four daughters, of vhom two surrived 
him. An etching of him by Mortimer 
Menpea and an oil-painting by Rosa Corder 
are in the possession of his widow. 

Smith pubBshed under the pseudonym of 
Guy Roslyn three volumes of verse and 
‘ George EBot in Derbyshire ’ (1876). He 
was an occasional contributor to the early 
volumes of this Dictionary. Among works 
not already noticed arc the following: 
1. ‘ Poets and Novelists,’ 1875. 2. ‘ English 
PoBtical Leaders,’ 1881. 3. Women of 

Renown,’ 1893. 4. 'Noble Womanhood,’ 
1894. 5. ‘The United States,’ 1897, 6. 

‘ Canada,’ 1898. 7. ‘ Heroes of the Nine- 
teenth Century,’ 3 vols. 1899-1901. 8, 
‘ The Romance of the South Pole,’ 1900. 

fLptters of Robert Brovvnins, privately 
printed by T. J. Wise, 1805 ; Brit. Mus. 
Cat. ; The Times, 4 Jan. 10U9 ; private in- 
formation.] 

SMITH,QEORGEVANCE(1816?-1902), 
Unitarian biblical scholar, son of George 
Smith of WUJirgton, near Newoastle-on- 
Tyne, was bom in October, probably 1816 
(he himself was not sure of the exact year), 
at Portarlington, King’s and Queen’s Cos., 
where his mother (Amte Vance) was on a 
visit. Brought up at WiBington, ho was em- 
ployed at Leeds, where his preparation for 
a ooUege course was undertaken by Charles 
Wioksteed (1810-1885), then mhiister of RIRl 
Hill chapel. In 1836 he entered Manchester 
College (then at York) as a divinity student 
under Charles Wellheloved [q. v.], John 
Kenrick [q. v.], and WilBam Hincks [see 
Hibcks, Thouas Dix]. In 1839-40 he 
was assistant tutor in mathematics. Re- 
moving with the college to Manchester in 
1840, he pursued his studies under Robert 
Wallace fq. v.], James Martineau [q. v. 
Suppl. I], and P. W. Newman [q. v. 
Suppl. I], and graduated B.A. in 1841 
at the London Iftuversity, to which the 
college was affiliated. His first ministry 
was at Chapel Lane, Bradford, West Riding, 
where he was ordained on 22 Sept. 1841. 
He removed to King Edward Street chapel, 
Macclesfield, in 1843, remaining till 1^6, 
when he was appointed vice-principal, and 
professor of theology and Hebrew, in Man- 
chester College, (hi Kenrick’s retirement 
in 1860 from the principolship Smith was 
appointed his successor. In 1863, on the 
removEil of the college to Xioudon, John. 
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James Taylor was made principal, and 
Smith professor of critical and exegetical 
theology, evidences of religion, Hebrew, and 
Syriac. He resigned in 1857, went abroad, 
and obtained at Tubingen the degrees 
of M.A. and PhD. In 1858 he became 
WcUbeloved’s assistant and successor at 
St. Saviourgate chapel, York. 

In 1870, after Kenriok had declined to 
serve on the score of age. Smith accepted 
Dean Stanley’s invitation to join the New 
Testament revision company. His pariici- 
pation in the celebration of the eucharist in 
Henry VII’s chapel, Westminster Abbey, on 
the morning of the first meeting of the com- 
pany (June 1870) led to much criticism. The 
upper house of the Canterbury convocation, 
on the motion of Samuel Wilberforee [q. v.], 
passed a resolution condemning the appoint- 
ment to either company ot any person 
‘ who denies the Godhead of our Lord,’ and 
affirming that any such one should cease 
to act ; a similar resolntiou was rejected by 
the lower house (Feb. 1871). Smith bore 
aU this with an inflexible and irritating 
calmness. His work as a reviser was 
diligent and conscientious, though he was 
often in a minority of one. In 1873 the 
umversity of Jena made him D.D. 

In July 1875 Smith left York for the 
ministry of Upper chapel, Sheffield, but in 
September 1876 he was promoted to the 
piincipalship of the Presbjfierian College, 
Carmarthen, an office which he held till 
1888, combining with it from 1877 the 
charge of Fark-y- velvet chapel, Carmarthen, 
Retiring from the active ministry, he I 
resided first at Bath, and latterly at ' 
Bowdon, Chealiire. Among Unitarians his 
position was that of a mild conservatism ; 
hence he was more at home in Carmarthen 
College than he hod been in the atmosphere 
of the Manchester College. He di^ at 
Cranwells, Bowdon, on 28 Feb. 1902, and 
was buried at Hale, Cheshire, on 4 March. 
He manied (1) in 1843 Agnes Jane, second 
daughter of John Fletcher of Liverpool, 
by uhom he hod three sons and one 
dau^ter ; and (2) in 1894 Elizabeth Aime, 
daughter of Edward Todd of Tadoaster, who 
survived him. 

Besides sermons and lectures, singly and 
in collections, his chief works are : 1. 

‘The Priesthood of Christ,’ 1843 (Letters 
to John Pye Smith, D.D. ; two series). 
2. ' English Orthodoxy, as it is and as it 
might be,’ 1803. 3. ‘ Eternal Punishment,’ 
1866, 12mo; 4th edit. 1875 (reprinted in 
‘ The Religion and Theology of Unitarians,’ 
1906). 4. ‘The Bible and Popular Theology,’ 
1871 (3rd edit. 1872) ; revised as ' The Bible 


and its Theology as popularly taught,’ 1892> 
1901. 6. ‘ The Spirit and the Word of Christ ’ 
1874: 2ad edit. 1875. 6. ‘The Prophets 
and their Interpreters,’ 1878. 7. ‘Texts 
and Malgins of the Revised New Testa- 
ment affecting Theolo^oal Doctrine,’ 1881. 
8. ‘ Chapters on Job for Young Rea^rs,’ 
1887. 0. ‘ Confession of Christ what it is 
not, and what it is,’ 1890. He translated 
in an abridged form Tholuok’s ‘The 
Credibility of tho Evangelic History Illus- 
trated,’ 1844; ‘The Prophecies relat- 
ing to Nineveh and the Asssnrians, trans- 
lated . . . with Introduction and Notes,’ 
18.57 ; and in ‘ Tho Holy Scriptures of the 
Old Covenant,’ 1857-62 (a continuation of 
Wellbeloved’s work), I and II Samuel, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Esther, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Lamentations. To J. R. Board’s ‘ Voices 
of the Church’ (1846) he contributed 
‘The Fallacy of the Mythical Theory of 
Dr Strauss,’ 

[The Times, 4 March 1002 ; Services at Chapel 
Lane, Bradford, 1841 ; Manning, Hist, of 
Upper Chapel, Sheffield, 1900 (portrait) ; 
memoir (by present wi'iter) in Christian Life, 
March 1002; information from Rev. C. 
Hamilton Vance.] A. Q. 

SMITH, GOLDWIN (1823-1010), con- 
troversialist, was bom on 13 Aug. 1823 
at 15 Friar Street, Reading, whore a tablet 
now records the fact. His father, Richard 
j Prichard Smith (1795-1867), a native of 
^ Castle 'Bromwioh, Warmokahire, w'as son 
I of Richard Smith (1758-1820), rector of 
I Long Marston, Yorkshire ; he was educated 
at Repton and at Caius College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated M.B. in 1817 and 
M.D. in 1825 ; was elected F.R.O.P. in 
1826 ; practised with great success for 
many years at Reading ; helped to pro- 
mote the Great Western railway, of which 
he became a director, and ultimately 
retired to a large country house, Mortimer 
House, eight miles from Reading. Goldwin 
Smith was his son by bis first wife, Elizabeth, 
one of tho ten ohildren of Peter Breton, of 
Huguenot descent. She died at Beading 
on 19 Nov. 1833, and was buried in St. 
Lawrence’s churchyard, having home her 
husband three sons and two daughters, of 
whom only Goldwin survived youth. In 
1830 Goldwin’s fatW married a second 
wife, Katherine, daughter of Sir Nathaniel 
Difidnfield, fifth baronet, and sister of 
Sir Henry Dukinfield, sixth and last 
baronet, rector of St. Giles’s, Beading ; 
with Ms stepmother Goldwin’s relations 
were always mstant. Goldwin was named 
1 after his mother’s nnole, Thomas Goldwin 
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(d. 1809) of Vicars Hill, Lymiiigton, Hamp- (ed. A. D. Godley and Robinson Ellis, 1899) ' 
shire, formerly a Jamaica planter, irho Although Smith shone in the society 
distributed by nill (proved 16 Nov. 1809) of congenial undergraduates, he was (he 
a part of a large fortune among his many wrote) ‘ unoratoric ’ and he did not join in 
nephews and nieces of the Breton family, the union debates (E. H. Coleridge’s Lord 
He owned at his death ‘ slaves and stock ’ Coleridge, 1004). His views on religious 
in Jamaica. and political questions were from the first 

At eight the boy went to a private pronouncedly liberal. While he admired 
preparatory school at Monkton Earleigh, 1 Newman’s style, he was impatient of the 
near Bath, and from 1836 to 1841 was a { Oxford movement and was scornful of aU 
colleger at Eton. He boarded in the house I clerical influences. He characterised the 
of Edward Coleridge, whose nephew John | pendmg religious controversy as ‘ barren.’ 
Duke, afterwards I^rd Coleridge, was a life- 1 When Queen’s College, with what was 
long friend. Henry Fitzmauriee Hallam, then rare liberality, threw open a fellow- 
sun of the historian, was another close ship to general competition, idmith’s candi- 
companion at school. Goldwin abstained dature tailed, owing as he thought to his 
from games and ivas reckoned reserved anti-clerical views (cf. Meybice’s Memories 
and solitary. According to his own account of Oxford, 1905, whose accuracy Smith dis- 
he did not work hard. Ho only studied puted). Hi 1846 however he was elected 
classics and chiefly Latin composition. Stowell law professor of University College ; 
Proceeding to Oxford, ho matriculated at and his career was intimately assooi- 
Christ Church on 26 May 1841, and hene- ated with that college till 1867. But for 
flted little, he said in after Ufe, by his first four years there he resided inter- 
the tuition of William Linwood [q. v.]. mittently. With a view' to making the 
Next year he was elected demy of Magdalen law his profession, he had entered as a 
College, where Martin Routh [q. V.] was pro- student at Lincoln’s Inn on 2 Nov. 
sident. At Magdalen there were few midcr- 1842, and alter taking his degree spent 
graduates besides the thirty demies. Among most of his time in London. He saw 
these John Conington was the ‘ star,’ and much of Roundell Palmer, and through his 
Goldwin was his chief satellite. Roundell Eton friends came to know Heiury Hallam 
Palmer, recently elected a fellow, showed and Sir John Taylor Coleridge. He went 
him kindly attention, and their aSeolionate on ohouit as judge’s marshal with the latter, 
relations continued through later years, and afterwards with Sir James Parke and 
For Magdalen College he always cherished Sir Edward Vaughan Williams. But al- 
a warm regard. Although ho attended though he was duly called to the bar on 
Buckland’s lectures on geology, his main 11 Juno 1859, the law proved uncongenial, 
enermes were absorbed by the classics, for He would rather (he wrote to his friend 
which he showed unusual aptitude. He Roundell Palmer) seek fame through ‘ a 
read privately with Richard Congreve decent index to Shakespeare than the 
[q. V. Suppl. 1], and made a record chancellorship.’ The autimn of 1847 was 
as a winner of classical prizes in the devoted to a foreign tour with Conington 
university. The Hertford scholarship fell and other Oxford mends. Conington and 
to him in 1842, and the Ireland in 1845, he were contemplating on elaborate joint 
together with the chancellor’s Latin edition of Virgil, on which a little later they 
verse prize for a poem on ‘ Numa Pom- set seriously to work. Some progress was 

g Uius,’ the Latinity of which his friend made with the Eclogues and the Gouges. 

onington highly commended. In the same But the task w'as ultimately accomplished 
year, too, he won a first class in literse by Conington alone, who in dedicating the 
humaniores, and graduated B.A., proceeding first volume to Smith in 1858 generously 
M.A. in 1848. In 1846 he carried ofi the acknowledged his initial co-operafion. The 
chancellor’s prize for the Latin essay on tour of 1847 extended to France, Italy, 

‘ The Position of Women in Ancient Greece,’ Switzerland, and Tirol, and (jroldwin visited 
and in 1847 the chancellor’s prize for the Guizot at Vol Richer. His faith in liberal 
English essay on ‘ The Political and Social principles was confirmed by his social 
Benefits of the Reformation in England.’ experience in London, where his Eton 
Thus three years running he recited prize master introduced bim to the duke of 
compositions at theenccenia in the Sheldo- Newcastle, end he come to know the lead- 
nian theatre. Meanwhile he had contributed ing Peelites. But he hoped for progress 
Latin verse to the ‘Anthologia Oxoniensia ’ without revolution, and in 1848 he acted 
of 1846, some of which was reproduced as a special constable during the Chartist 
in the ‘ Nova Anthologia Oxoniensis ’ scare. 
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Meanwhile Oxford was stirring his re- 
forming zeal. Already in 1848 he de- 
scribed liimbelf as ‘rouge’ in university 
poUtics (Selbokne, ii. 196). In 1860 h& 
relations with Oxford became closer on his 
accepting an ordinary fellowship and tutor- 
ship at University in succession to Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley [q. v.]. He held the tutor- 
ship for four years and the fellowsliip for 
seventeen. The current agitation for acade- 
mic reform attracted him more than normal 
educational duties. He threw in his lot with 
those who were attacking clerical ascend- 
ancy and were endeavouring to dissipate the 
prevailing torpor. With Jowett and William 
Charles Lake [q. v. Suppl. I] he drafted a 
memorial to the prime mmister, Lord John 
Russell, urging the grant of a royal com 
mission of inquiry into the administration 
of the university. His hand, too, appears 
in the vigorously phrased letters in support 
of the same cause published soon after- 
wards in * The Times ’ above the signature 
‘Oxoniensis’ (Life of A. C. Tail, i. 168-9). 
A royal oommission was appointed on 
31 Aug. 1850, and Stanley and Smith were 
made joint secretaries. The report, which 
was issued on 27 April 1852, approved the 
relaxation of religious teats, the abroga- 
tion of restrictive medieval statutes, the 
free opening of fellowships to merit, and 
the creation of a teaching professorate. 
The government introduced a bill to give 
moderate and tentative effect to these 
findings, and Gladstone, who during 1854 

g doted the measure through the House of 
hmmous, frequently invited Smith’s os- 
sistance. On the passing of the Oxford 
University Reform Act on executive 
commission was appointed to frame the 
necessary regulations for the university 
and the colleges. Of this body Smith 
again became joint secretary with the Rev. 
Samuel Wayte, and he was busily occupied 
with the task for nearly two years until 
it was completed in 1867. It fell to him 
to draw the statute which instituted the 
order of non -collegiate students. The 
general result fell far below his hopes, but 
he looked forward to a future advance, 
now' that the ice was broken. 

The business of the commission kept 
Smith much in London, where he widened his 
intercourse with men of affairs. With A. 0. 
Tait, one of the original commissionerB, with 
Edward Cardwell, and with Sidney Herbert 
he ^w intimate, and he was a frequentguest 
of Lord Ashbui'ton at the Grange near Alres- 
ford, where he met Carlyle and ’Tennyson. 

His leisure in London Smith devoted 
to journalism of the best literary type. 


As early as 1860 he had begun writing 
for the ‘Morning Chronicle,’ the Peelite 
organ, and when the editor of that journal, 
Douglas Cook, started the ‘ Saturday 
Review’ in 1856 Goldwin Smith joined 
his staff. To the first number, 3 Nov. 1866 
he contributed an article ‘ On the War PasI 
sages in Tennyson’s “ Maud,” ’ in which 
he betrayed that horror of militarism which 
became a lasting obsession. He wrote 
regularly in the ‘Saturday’ for three years, 
ohiofly on literary themes, for he was out of 
sympathy with the political and religious 
tone of the paper. Cook, the editor, de- 
scribed him as his ‘most effective pen.’ He 
also occasionally acted as literary critic for 
‘The Times,’ reviewing s^pathotioally 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Poems, by A ’ in 1854. 
His pen was Ifirewise busy in the service of 
Oxford. To the ‘ Oxford Essays ’ he con- 
tributed in 1856 an essay on ‘ The Roman 
Empire of the West ’ by his old tutor 
Congreve, and another on ‘ Oxford 
University Reform ’ in 1858. 

In the last year Smith’s usefulness and 
ability were oonspicuously acknowledged 
by an invitation to become a full mem- 
ber of another royal commission of great 
importance — ^that on national education, 
under the chaumonahip of the duke 
of Newcastle. The section of the report 
issued m 1862 on the proper application 
of charitable endowments was from his pen. 
Smith deprecated the suggestion that his 
services should be recognised by office 
in a public department. But greatly to 
his satisfaction, on the nomination of Lord 
Derby, the conservative prime minister, he 
was appointed in 1858, without molting any 
application, regius professor of modem his- 
tory at Oxford. His predecessor was Henry 
Halford Vaughan [q. v.], and both Richard 
William Church [q. v. Suppl. I] and Edward 
Augustus Freeman [q. v. Suppl. I] were 
candidates for the vacancy. Smith’s new 
post was, he asserted, ‘ the highest object 
of his ambition,’ but he lacked the ipialifi- 
cation of historical troinmg. Abandoning 
for the moment his journalistic work in 
London, he settled down at Oxford, as it 
seemed, for life. Always of delicate health, 
he built for himscH a house to the north of 
the city, beyond The Parks, in what was 
then the open oountiy. For many years 
the house stood alone, but it Bubsequontly 
ibecamo the centre of a populous suburb. 
The building, which was greatly enlarged 
after he ceased to occupy it, has since been 
known as 7 Norham Gardens, and was long 
tenanted by Prof. Max Muller. 

Goldwin Smith delivered his inaugural 
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than Tvith Manscl. In ‘ The auppresaion 01 
Doubt is not Faith, by a Layman ’ (Oxford, 
1861) he attacked some of the bishop’s 
aermons and pleaded openly for the 
rights of scepticism. In a second tract, 
‘ Concerning Doubt ’ (Oxford, 1861), he 
defended his position against the published 
censure of ‘A Clergyman.’ 

In 1861 Smith collected into a volume 
five lectures on modem history. The 
fourth, ‘ On some Supposed Consequences 
of the Doctrine of Historical Progress,’ was 
a suggestive contribution to political philo- 
sophy, and the fifth, ' On the Foundation 
of the American Colonies,’ approached 
nearer than any other to the historical 
sphere and gave him an opportimity of 
proolaiming his democratic ardour. In 
Alichaehnas term 1859 King Edward VU 
(then Prince of Wales) matriculated at 
Oxford, and Goldwin Smith gave him 
private lectures in modem history at the 
prince’s residence at Frewen HaU. Ooldwin 
Smith expressed a fear that he bored his 
royal pupU, but he was impressed by the 
princess admirable courtesy, and the 
prince always treated him with considera- 
tion in later life (Thomfsoit’s lAfe of 
Lidddl). An invitation to accompany 
the prince on bis Canadian tour of 1860 
was decUned, on the ground of Smith’s 
duties at O^ord. In general university 
politics he continued to act with tho 
advanced party, and warmly pleaded for 
a fuller secularisation of endowment". In 


” ' J ' ■ 

regard to national politics he proved 
in the university an effective radical 
missionary. He supported Gladstone 
through the period of his liberal develop- 
ment. ‘ Yoimg 0.xford,’ he wrote to the 
statesman (Jmic '1859), ‘ is all with you ; 
but old Oxford takes a long time in dying ' 
(Mobley’s Qladalone, ii. 630). His ‘ wonder- 
ful epigrammatic power ’ won him respect. 
‘ With all his bitterness,’ wrote J. B. 
Mozley to his sister, ‘ he is something of a 
prophet, a judge who tells the truth though 
savagely.’ Prof. George Rolleston, Prof. 
H. J. S. Smith, and Prof. J. E. Thorold 
Bogers were bis closest fiicnds among 
resident graduates of his own way of 
thinking, but he maintained good relations 
with some leaders in the opposite camp. 
With (Canon) William Bright [q. v. Sup^. 
II], who was a fellow of University daring 
Smith’s residence there, he formed, despite 
their divergences of opinion, a ebse mtimaoy. 

Public affairs distracted Smith’s attention 
from the work of his chair, and he soon 
fiung himself with eager enthubiasm into 
the political agitation of the day. Prom 
the Peelites he had transferred his allegiance 
to Cobden, Bright, and the leaders of the 
^lanchestcr school. With a persistence 
which never diminished he preached the 
school’s doctrines of universal peace and 
freedom, and the duty of refusing 
responsibilities which condoned war or 
persecution. His admirable style, his power 
of clear and eloquent expression, and his 
passionate devotion to what he deemed to be 
righteous causes fitted him for a great pam- 
phleteer, and he developed some capacity 
for carefully premeditated public speaking. 
The imperiahstic trend of public opinion, 
which he identified with a spirit of wanton 
aggression, and the Irish discontent first 
brought him prominently into the pohtioal 
arena. In 1862-3 he contributed to the 
‘ Daily News ’ a series of letters on ‘ The 
Empire ’ which were collected with some 
additions in a volume in 1863. He 
argued for what he called ‘ colonial 
emancipation ’ — ^for the conversion of the 
self-goveiTung colonies into independent 
states. He advocated the abandonment 
of Gibraltar to Spain, declared his belief 
that India would be best governed as an 
independent emphe under an En^sh 
emperor, and described the Indian empire 
in its existing guise as ‘ a splendid curse ’ 
(letter to John Bright). Smith hailed the 
cession by Lord Falmerston’s government 
of the Ionian Isles to Greece in 1S62-3 
as a step in support of bis own prindples. 
I His views, which attracted much attention. 


lecture as regius professor early in 1859. 
It was an eloquent and temperiite plea for 
widening the old curriculum. Here, as in 
nearly all his subsequent public professorial 
lectures, his aim was to .stimulate the thought 
and ethical sense of his hearers rather than 
to teach history in any formal way. His 
elevated intellectual temper broadened 
his pupils’ outlook while his political 
fervour won adherents to his opinions. 
In private classes he was suggestive in 
comment, but he failed to encourage 
research, for which he had small liking or 
faculty. Controversy w'as for him in- 
evitable, and he did not confine his con- 
troversial energy to the domain of history. 
In an early public lecture on the ‘ .Study 
of History ’ he somewhat ironically imputed 
an agnostic tendency to H. L. Manscl’s 
metaphysical Bampton lectures of 1858. 
Mansel complained of misrepresentation, 
and Smith retorted, with a thinly veiled 
sceptical intention, in ‘ Rational Religion 
and the Rationalistic Objections of the 
Bampton Lecturer of 1868.’ With Bishop 
Wilberf oroe he was even in smaller 63 nnpathy 
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offended a large section of the public. The 
colonial press, especially in Australia, hotly 
repudiated them (of. Sir G. F. Bowen, 
Thirty Tears of Colonial Government, 1880, 
i. 209; letter from Bowen to Gladstone, 
18 Aug. 1862). Disraeli in the House of 
Commons ridiculed ‘the uild opinions’ of 
all professors,i’hetorioiana, prigs and pedants 
{Hansard, 5 Feb. 1863), and thenceforth 
he habitually imputed a mischievous ten- 
dency to Smith’s pohtical propaganda. 

In 1862 Smith visited at Dublin his 
friend Cardwell, who was chief secretary for 
Ireland, and in the same year issued ‘ Irish. 
History and Irish Character.’ He divided 
the blame for the miseries of Ireland 
between English misgovemment, which 
disestablishment of the Irish church and 
revision of the land laws might correct, 
and defects of Irish character, which were 
irremediable. 

But Srruth’s interests were soon absorbed 
by the oivU war in America. His antipathy 
to war at first led him to doubt the ade- 
cmacy of the federal cause, and to favour 
me claim of the South to the right of seces- 
sion. But the eloquence of John Bright, 
which always powerfully influenced Wm, 
convinced him that the main pinciple at 
stake in the conflict was the liberation of the 
slave, and before long he engaged with fiery 
zeal in the agitation in England on behalf 
of the federal government. He first appeared 
on a political platform at the Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester, on 6 April 1863, at a 
meeting of the Manchester Union and 
Emancipation Society, which Thomas Bayley 
Potter [q. v.] had formed in the federal in- 
terest and was supporting at his own cost. 
Smith protested with sombre earnestness 
‘ against the building and equipping of 
piratical ships in support of the Southern 
slaveholders’ confederacy’ (J. F. Rhodes, 
Hist, of the Civil IFar, iii. 470^ Soon after- 
wards, at the Manchester Atheneeum, he 
lectured on ‘ Does the Bible sanction 
American Slavery ? ’ and answered the 
question in the negative. In the same 
year he published a pamphlet attest- 
ing ‘the morality of the emancipation 
proclamation.’ 

Next year he resolved to visit America 
to carry to the North a message of sympathy 
from England. He landed on 5 Sept. 1864 
at New York and saw much of the country 
during some three months’ stay. At 
Washington, where he was the guest of 
Seward, the secretary of state, he was 
received with charaoteristio absence of 
eere^ny by President lincoln, whose 
precise and minute information impressed 


him (A. T. Rice, Beminiscences of Lincoln, 
1886). He visited the federal camp before 
Richmond on the Potomac and conversed 
with General Butler. At Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, he met C. E. Norton and Lowell, 
and at Boston, where he witnessed the 
presidential election (OiNov.), he saw 
Emerson and the historian Bancroft. At 
Providence, Brown University conferred 
on him the degree of LL.D. Chicago and 
Baltimore also came within the limits of 
his tour (Proc. Mass. Hist. 80 c. Oct. 1910, 
account of Smith’s visit, pp. 3-13). In 
letters to the London ‘Daily News’ he 
described some of his experiences, and 
commended the steady purpose of the 
North and its grim determination to make 
the South submit. The confederate press 
abused him roundly, but he was enthu- 
siastically received by the federals, and 
before ho left America the Union League 
Club entertamed him at New York {12 Nov. 
1864), when he expressed abounding sym- 
pathy with the Ameriean people. 

Until the final triumph of the North, 
Smith continued its defence among his 
countrymen. A pamphlet ‘ England and 
America ’ (1865) oSeoUvely sougm, to bring 
the sentiments of the two countries into 
accord. At the meeting which saw riie 
disbandment of the Hlanohester Union 
and Emancipation Society in Jan. 1866 he 
spoke with optimistic eloquence of America’s 
futm-e. ‘ Slavery,’ he said, ‘ is dead every- 
where and for ever.’ ‘ By war no such 
delivery was over wrought tor humanity as 
this.’ 

Next year be engaged -with wonted 
heat in another agitation. In 1867 he 
joined the Jamaica committee which was 
formed to bring to punishment Governor 
Eyre for alleged cruelties in suppresring 
a rebellion of negroes. J. S. Mill was the 
moving spirit of the committee, and with 
him Smith grew intimate. An opposing 
committee in Eyre’s favour, of which 
Carlyle, Kingsley, Tennyson, and Ruskin 
were members, drew from Smith much 
wrathful denrmciation ; Buskin’s champion- 
ship of what Smith viewed as cruelty 
excited his especial scorn, and a rancorous 
controversy followed later between the two 
men. In the interests of the funds of the 
Jamaica committee, Smith went about the 
country delivering a series of four ‘ Lectures 
on three Englim Statesmen’ — one each 
on Pym and Cromwell and two on Pitt. 
These he published in 1867 with a dedica- 
tion to Potter. His powers of historical 
exposition are here seen to advantage, but 
an irrepressible partisan fervour keeps the 
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effort iritliin the category of brilliant pam- 
pbleteeting. With other philosophioal radi- 
cals he co-operated in ‘ Essays on Reform ’ 
(1867), writing on ‘ Experience of the 
American Commonwealth. Robert Lowe 
taxed Smith nith an extravagant faith in 
democracy when he criticised the volume in 
the ‘ Quarterly Review ’ (July 1807). 

Private anxieties unsettled Smith’s plans. 
His father during 1866 had been injured 
in a railway accident ; his mind was 
permanently affected, and he found relief 
only in bis son’s society. Smith was 
constantly at Mortimer House, and the 
frequency of his enforced absences from 
Oxford led him to resign his professorship 
in the summer of 1860. While he was away 
from home during the autumn of 1867 
Ms father died by his own hand (7 Oct. 

1867) . Goldwin and Ms step-mother were 
executors of the wiU, wMoh was proved on 
30 Oct. by Goldwin for mider 30,0002. 
and gave Iiim a moderate competence. 
The shock powerfully affected Smith’s 
nerves. The increase of private fortune 
n^oin changed his position at Oxford ; it 
disqualified him for his feUowsMp at 
University College, wMoh was only tenable 
by men of smaller means. At Easter 1867 
he had been chosen honorary fellow of Oriel 
— ^the college wMch, under the new statutes 
of 1857, had contributed 2602. a year to 
Ms professional salary — ^but no closer tie 
with the university remained. 

Uncertain as to bis prospects. Smith 
determined to revisit America. A rumour 
that he was leaving England for good 
quickly spread. Dean Church com- 
municated it to Asa Gray on 17 Jan. 1868 
{Life of Church, p. 24). In a letter to the 
‘New York Tribune’ of the same date 
Smith explained that he had resolved on 
‘a prolonged residence in America in order 
to study American Mstory.’ His place of 
settlemeat was as yet undetermined. He 
had no intention or becoming an American 
citizen (cf. reprint in The Times, 11 Feb. 

1868) . In the spring of 1868 Andrew 
Dickson WMte, who nad been appointed 
president of the newly projected Cornell 
University in Ithaca, New York State, 
arrived in England with a view to seouring 
the aid of English teachers in the new 
venture. Smith had met Ezra Cornell, the 
founder of the iustitation, in 1864, and 
he strongly approved Cornell’s design of 
endowing a university for comparatively 
poor men wMch should be free of ail religious 
restrictions. Dickson's offer to Smith of a 
chair on the new foundation was accepted. 
Smith agreed to become first professor of 


English and constitutional Mstory at Cornel^ 
University. As he de.sired to be wholly 
untrammelled by conditions of service, he 
deolined remuneration. His political friends 
who had urged to enter the House of 
Commons at the imminent general election 
lamented Ms decision. Chelsea was vainly 
pressed on Mm as a safe seat. There was 
talk of Ms candidature for the city of 
Oxford, where ho had lately helped to 
found an Oxford Reform League (17 July 
1866). He promised to stay in England 
and help the party till the coming general 
election was over. At the Manchester Re- 
form Club he made (10 April 1868) a long 
speech on oun'ent political questions, wMch 
drew the censure of a leader writer in ‘ The 
Times’ (13 April). He declared he would 
remain a good Englishman wherever he 
was. To Samuel Morley [q. v.], an organiser 
of the party, who again pressed Mm to stay 
at home, he replied that ‘ a student’s duty ’ 
called Mm elsewhere. Later in the year 
he actively promoted the candidature of 
A. J. MundeUa at Sheffield. 

Smith’s resolve of exile, to wMoh many 
motives contributed, was doubtless in- 
fluenced to some extent by disappointment 
at the slow advance of the cause or reform in 
the university. Amid other political distrac- 
tions he hod always found time for an active 
share in the current agitation for the com- 
plete abolition of tests at both universities. 
At an influential meeting in support of 
legislation on the subject held in the Free- 
masons’ Tavern in Great Queen Street, 
London, on 10 June 1864 he was a cMef 
speaker, and he published a powerful pam- 
phlet on the question in the same year. 
There he seems for the first time to have 
applied the term ' the Free churches ’ to 
the dissenting persuasions. No le^lation 
for the abolition of tests was passed tiR 
1871 (L. CASteBSiU,, On the Nationalisation 
of the Old English Universities, 1901). 

Goldwin Smith’s farewell to Oxford took 
the form of a pamphlet on the ‘Reorgani- 
sation of the University’ (1868). After 
regretting the limited character of the 
reforms of 1854, he pleaded for university 
extension, for the raising of the standard 
of pass examinations, for the separation 
of prize and teanhing feUowsMps, for the 
marriage of fellows, and for various changes 
of administration. He dissociated Mm- 
self from the cry for the endowment of 
research. But he privately urged on the 
University Press the preparation of a 
standard Enghsh Dictionary, and he re- 
commended thatnewprovinoial universities, 
the creation of wMch he foresaw, should 
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undertake toohnioal inatruotion in eomo 
kind of afiSliation -with Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, wtule tbe two old universities should 
BtiU confine their efforts to the humanitira. 
He sought to preserve Oxford from dis- 
cordant features of industrial progi’ess, and 
in 1865 had by speech and pen actively 
resisted t^ choice of the city as the site 
of the Great Western railway’s factories 
and workshops. He had, too, encouraged 
the volunteering movement of 1859, and 
had joined the imiversity corps, but he 
deprecated the increasing zeal for athletic 
sports, and he always regarded the college 
rowing races as largely misapplied energy. 

Smith left England for Cornell Univer- 
sity on 25 Oct. 1808, and although his life 
was prolonged for another forty-one years 
and he paid frequent visits to his native 
country, his place of permanent residence 
thenceforth lay across the Atlantic. He 
reached Ithaca in November 1868, a 
month after Cornell University opened and 
tong before the university buildfings were 
erected. He entered with energy on the 
duties of his chair. Bosidence was not 
compulsoiw, but he took lodges at first 
in an hotm, and then at ‘ Cascadilla,’ a new 
boarding-house for the professors. The 
two years and more during which he 
watched at close quarters and with fatherly 
devotion the growth of the new institu- 
tion were, he always declared, save for the 
time spent at Magdalen, the ‘happiest of 
his life.’ He cheerfully faced the dis- 
comforts of the rough accommodation and 
always cherished pleasant memories of 
his mtercourse with his nine colleagues, 
who included Alexander Agassiz the 
naturalist, George William Ciutis, Bay- 
ard Taylor, and Lowell, whom ho had 
already met at Cambridge. He sent for his 
library from Oxford and subsequently 
presented it to the university with a 
small endowment fund ($14,000). He 
wrote to his friend Auheron Herbert to 
send out English stonemasons and carvers 
to work on the new university structures. 
In the ‘campus’ he placed a stone seat 
inscribed with the words ‘ Above all 
nations is humanity.’ To John Bright he 
wrote (from Ithaca, 6 Sept. 1869) of his 
kind reception, and that only a little more 
health and strength was needed to make 
him ‘ altogether prosperous and happy.’ 

While at Cornell, intercourse with friends 
in England was uninterrupted, and he ex- 
changed free comment with iiiem on the 
public affairs of the two countries. Amid 
his academic work, he was soon disquieted 
by the course of current politics in America. 


During 1809 a popular outbreak of bitter 
hostility to England sprang out of the 
negotiations oonoeming the Alabama’s 
depredations and the old disputes over 
Canadian boundaries and fisheries. Smith’s 
first publication on American soil was a 
pamphlet called ‘ Relations between Eng- 
land and America’ (Ithaca, May 1869), 
in which, at the beginning of the storm! 
he defended England’s political aims and 
morality from the severe strictures of the 
American statesman and orator, Charles 
Sumner. The effort proved of small avail, 
and ‘hatred of England’ grew. On 
7 Deo. 1869 he wrote from Ithaca to his 
friend T. B. Potter, ‘The feeling is still 
very bad, espeoially in New England, 
and ever 5 rthing we say and do, however 
friendly, tons sour, as it were, in 
the mmds of these people.’ Among the 
people at large ha was, however, hopeful 
of a better tone, but ‘ the politicians one 
and all ’ he denounced as ‘ hopeless ’ — as 
‘ a vile crew quite unworthy of the people.’ 
His perturbation was the greater because 
the principle of protection was making 
rapid headway, and the doctrine of free 
trade which he sought to propagate in the 
United States was repudiated as a piece 
of British chicanery, devised for the ruin 
of Amerioan manufaoto'ers. The political 
and economic situation in America con- 
tinued to occasion him grave concern 
through the early months of 1870. Nor 
was it lessened by an unwelcome reminder 
from home of his recent political activity 
there. Disraeli on the platform had already 
sneered at him as an ‘itmorant spouter 
of stale sedition ’ and os a ‘ wild man of the 
cloister going about the country maligning 
men and things.’ In 1870 the states- 
man published Ins ‘ Lothair,’ and there he 
ranoorously introduced an unnamed Ox- 
ford professor ‘ of advanced opinions on all 
subjects, religious, social and political, of 
a_ restless vanity and overflowing conceit, 
gifted with a great command of words and 
talent for sarcasm, who was not satisfied 
with his home career but was about to 
settle in the New World. Like sedentary 
men of extreme opinions he was a social 
parasite.’ Tbe attack stung Smith, and 
he injudiciously replied in a letter to ‘ The 
Times ’ (9 June 1870) in which ho branded 
Disraeli’s malignity as ‘ the stmgless in- 
sults of a coward.’ Smith’s retort bore 
witness to an extreme sensitiveness linked 
with his reckless aggressiveness. Thence- 
forth he lost almost all self-control in his 
references to Disraeli, and with an iUogioal 
defiance of liberal principle seized every 
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opportunity of assailing Disraeli’s race. ! 
The ‘tribal’ character of the Jews and 
their unfitness for cmo responsibilities in 
Christian states was a constant theme of 
his pen in middle life. On such grounds 
he went near justifying the persecution of 
the Jews in Kussia and other countries of 
Eastern Enrol®. 

In the autumn of 1870 Tom Hughes, 
Prof. A. V. Dicey, and Sir. James Bryoe 
visited Smith at ComeE and saw him at 
his work. In the same year he made a 
tour in Canada, going as far as what 
was then the viUage of Winnipeg.^ This 
experience combined with a certain dis- 
Elusionment in his views of American 
politics led him to alter his plans. Several 
cousins were settled at Toronto, and early 
in 1871 he left his comfortless quarters 
at Ithaca for the residence at Toronto of 
his relatives Mr. and Airs. CoEey Foster. 
It was thus that Toronto became his home 
for life, and his professorial labours at ComeE 
came graduaEy to an end. He paid fre- 
quent visits to the university tEl the 
end of 1872, when he formaEy resigned his 
resident professorship. He was thereupon 
appointed non-resident professor, and in 
1875 ho was also made lecturer in EngEsh 
history, but thenceforth he gave only 
occasional lectures. He ceased to be pro- 
fessor in 1881, but retained the lecture- 
ship tiE 1894, when he received the title 
of emeritus professor. He never ceased 
to speak with satisfaction of the part he 
played in. the inauguration of ComeE Uni- 
versity. TEl his death he deeply interested 
himself in its weEare. 

On 3 Sept. 1876 he married at St. Peter’s, 
Toronto, a la^ of wealth, Harriet, daughter 
of Thomas Dixon and widow of Henry 
Boulton of The Grange, Toronto. That 
old-fashioned house had been buEt by Boul- 
ton’s father in 1817. There Smith Eved 
in afiSuenoe from his marriage tEl his death. 
His wife, who was bom at Boston in 1825, 
was his junior by two years. He spent 
many vacations in Europe, travelling in 
Italy on his latest visit in 1880 ; he also 
ririce crossed Canada to the Pacific coast, 
and was always a frequent visitor to the 
United States. But he grew attached to 
The Orange, and disUked the notion of 
Eving elsewhere. 

As soon as he settled in Toronto Smith 
zealously studied colonial Efe, and sought 
his main occupation in joumaEsm. Although 
he wrote much on current literature, on 
reEgious speculation, and on the pubEo 
affairs of the European continent, he 
appEed his pen chiefly to the poEtics of 


Canada, England, and the United States. 
He adhered nith tenacity and independence 
to the principles which he had upheld in 
England, and maintained warfare with 
unouminished vehemence on mEitarism, 
imperiaEsm, and clericalism. In CanatEan 
poEtios he always described bimseE as 
an onlooker or a disinterested critic. His 
favourite signature in the Canadian press 
was that of ‘ A ^stander,’ a fit title he 
declared for ‘a Canadian standing out- 
ride Canadian parties.’ But his genuine 
ambition was to mould pubEo opinion; he 
contemplated in 1874 finding a seat in the 
Ontario legislature and never shrank from 
close quarters with the poEtioal conflict. 

On arriving in Toronto in 1871 he became 
a regular contributor to the ‘ Toronto 
Globe,’ an advanced radioal organ owned 
and edited by George Brown [q. v. Suppl. I]. 
A laudatory review by Smith of George 
EEot’s ‘ hliddlemaroh,’ which offended the 
reEgious and moral susoeptibEitiea of many 
readers, led to Eis withdrawal from the 
paper. The consequent quarrel with Brown 
moved Smith to aid others in the establish- 
ment of the ‘ Toronto Evening Telegram,’ 
of which he was a stanneh supporter, and 
to start a series of short-Eved weekly or 
monthly journals of his orvn, in which he 
expounded his poEtioal and reEgious creed 
without restriction. His first venture, 

‘ The Nation,’ ran for two years (1874-6). 

‘ The Bystander,’ the whole of which 
came from his own pen, was a miscellany 
notable for its variety of topic and lucidity 
of expression ; it was first a monthly and 
then a quarterly (1880-3). The ‘Leader’ 
and the ‘ Liberal ’ enjoyed briefer oareers. 
The ‘Week,’ to which ho contributed a 
weekly article signed ‘A Bystander,’ lasted 
from 1883 to 1886. At the same time 
his pen was active in a newly founded 
magazine, at first cahed ‘ The Canadian 
Monthly,’ and afterwards ‘The Canadian 
Magazine ’ ; there he regularly wrote both 
literary and poEtioal essays from 1872 
to 1897. He was subsequently the con- 
tributor of a weekly artiole on current 
events, again signed ‘ A Bystander,’ to a 
weekly paper known at first as ‘The 
Farmers’ Sun’ and afterwards as ‘The 
Weekly Sun.’ There was indeed scarcely 
any newspaper in Canada to which he 
failed to address plainly worded letters, 
and the lucid force of 1^ style did much, 
despite the unpopularity of his opinions, 
to raise the standard of writing in Canadian 
joumaEsm. At the same time in the United 
States ho found in the New York ‘ Nation ’ 
and in the ‘ New York Sun ’ furtiier outlets 
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for his joiimalistio activity. Nor did lie opposition, and denounced every measure 
neglect the periodical press of England, winch seemed to imperil the prospects of 
Throughout his Canadian career he supplied continental union. He bitterly attacked 
comments on urgent political issues to ‘ The the formation of the Canadian Pacific 
Times,’ the ‘ Daily News,’ the ‘ Manchester rail-way as a ‘ politico-military ’ project. 
Guardian,’ the ‘ PaU. Mall Gazette,’ the As the imperianat spirit spread in the 
‘St. James’s Gazette ’ among daily papers; dominion, his persistence in his separatist 
to the ‘ Spectator ’ among weekly papers ; argument exposed him to storms of abuse 
and to ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine,’ the ‘ Con- from the Canadian press and public, 
temporary Eeview,’ the ‘ Fortnightly He was denounced as a ‘ champwn of 
Review,’ and the ‘Nineteenth Century’ annexation, republicanism and treason.’ 
among monthly magazines. A motion for his expulsion from the 

Smith’s political propaganda in Canada St. George’s Society, a social organisation 
aimed consistently at the emancipation of Enghshmen in Toronto, in March 1893, 
of the colony from the British eon- was narrowly defeated, and a proposal on 
nection. The Dominion during his early the part of the Univeivity of Toronto to 
settlement was passing through a period grant him the hon. LL.D. in 1806 was so 
of depression which contrasted greatly stoutly opposed that he announced that 
■with the growing prosperity of the United he would not accept it, it it were ofi!ered him. 
States, and Smith prophesied disaster For a time he was subjected to a social 
u^ess the existing constitution imderwont boycott. His political following in Canada 
a thorough change. At first he urged steadily declined in numbers and influence, 
complete independence, and ho engaged in But to the end his position knew no ohonge. 
a movement started in 1871 by a Toronto Of the colonial couforences in London which 
barrister, named William Alexander Foster, aimed in his later years at solidif3ring the 
which was known as ‘ Canada First,’ and British empire he -wrote and spoke -with 
sought to create a self-sufficing senti- bitter scorn. Meanwhile in America his plea 
ment of Canadian nationality. He joined for a complete -union ‘of the English-speaking 
the Canadian National Association and be- race on this continent ’ could mways reckon 
came president of the National dub ; both on sympathetic hearing. Writing at the end 
institutions were formed in 1874 to promote of Ms fife to the editor of the °New York 
thenewcauseindependentlyof therecognised Sun’ (4Maroh 1900), Smilli reoapitulated his 
political parties. In 1890 Smith wrote faith in the coming fulfilment di his hopes, 
an appreciative introduction to ‘ Canada Smith kept alive his interest in English 
Fiisv a volume issued to commemorate aSoirB not only by correspondeuce -with 
the founder of the movement. his friends there and by Ms controversies 

But the cry of * Canada First ’ made in tho English press but by active interven- 
little headway, and Smith next flung him- tion in public movements on his -visits to 
self into the movement for a commercial the oomitry. In 1874 he aided Ms friend 
union -with the United States. He had 6. 0. Brodrick when standing for Wood- 
oome to the new conclusion that annexation stock against Lord Randolph (murcMU. A 
■with the United States was the destiny speech on England’s material prosperity 
appointed to Canada by nature, and that the wMoh he delivered when opening an institute 
removal of the tariS barrier was the first step to promote intellectual recreation at his 
to that amalgamation of the two countries, native to-wn of Reading (Juno 1877) brought 
wMch could alone be safely effected by on Mm the censure of Ruskin ; in ‘ Fora 
peaceful means. In spite of his free trade Cla-vigera ’ Ruskin ridiculed hii-n os ‘ a 
principles, he condoned the tariff ogainst goose ’ who identified wealth -with progress 
the mother comitry and Europe, when it (Riiskin'B Works, ed. Cook and Weddee- 
appeared to hto to be of _ twofold use, buen, xvii. 479 ; xxix. passim). Smith te- 
as a unifying instrument -within the con- torted in kind, and Bus^ was provoked 
tinent, and as a valuable source of revenue, into condemning Smith’s ‘ bad English ’ 
In 1888 he published an introduction to and ‘ blunder in thought ’ {ibid. xxv. 420). 
‘ Commercial Union’ — a colleotion of papers In Got. 1881 Smith presided over the eoo- 
in favour of unrestricted reoiprooity -with the nomio section of the Social Science Congress 
United States. Over the policy of com- at Dublin and delivered an address on ‘ Boo- 
mercial umon he came into conflict -with nomy and Trade ’ (published indTOondently 
almost all the political ohieftains, including as ‘ Economical Questions and Events in 
Sir John Macdonald and Edward Blake, America ’) ; there ho attacked protection, 
the liberal leader, much of whose policy In 1884 he was the ohief speaker at the 
he had approved. But he wasrmdatmtedby dinner of the Palmerston Club at Oxford. 
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There -was al-vraya a strong irish among 
his English friends and political allies that 
he should abandon his Canadian domicile. 
But he wa!. deaf to aU entreaty, owing 
partly to a mah to watch the development 
of Canada and partly to lus wife’s reluctance 
to leave the American continent. Matthew 
Arnold often argued in vain that the 
national welfare required his presence in 
the House of Commons. In 1873 he was 
vainly invited to become a liberal candidate 
for Manchester. In 1878 he was sounded 
without result, by some liberals of Leeds, 
■nhether he wotud stand for the party 
at the next general election. In 1881 
he was invited to become Master of his 
old college (University) at Oxford. Next 
year he was gratified by the bestowal on 
hirvi of the honorary degree of D.G.L. by 
his university, but neither academic nor 
political baits could alter his purpose of 
Canadian residence. 

The course of politics in England in 
subsequent years caused Smith many mis- 
givings. To Gladstone’s support of home 
rule in 1880 he offered a strenuous opposition. 
His attitude was that of John Bright, to 
whom he always acknowledged disciplcship. 
With the Irish race he had no s^pathy, 
and although he admired Gladstone’s 
exalted faith in liberal institutions he 
credited him with an excess of party 
spirit and ambition and a strain of casuistry 
and a vanity which ruined his moral fibre. 
During the summer of 1886 he took as a 
liberal unionist an active part in the general 
election in England, and he wrote a pam- 
phlet, ‘ Dismemberment no Remedy,’ which 
had a wide circulation, and was translated 
into Welsh. In Toronto he soon became 
president of the Canadian branch of the 
loyal and patriotic union, which was 
formed to fan the agitation against home 
rule. To his views on the Irish union he 
was faithful to the end. He remated them 
in ‘ Irish History and the Irish Question ’ 
os late as 1006. ' He complacently ignored 
the apparent disorepancy between his Irish 
conviotions and ms hopes of Canadian 
‘ emancipation.’ 

The subsequent predominance in Great 
Britain of the unionist party between 
1886 and 1006 greatly encouraged the 
imperial sentiment, and Smith’s disquie- 
tude consequently grew. On Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, who became colonial secre- 
tary in 1805 and whom he regarded as the 
chief promoter of the imperial spirit, he 
bestowed in his latest years all his gift of 
vituperation. The South African war he 
regarded as an inhuman crime, and he 

von. Lxrx. — sup. n. 


defended the oau'se of the Boers with 
vigour in the American as well as in the 
Canadian press. In a vohnne entitled 
‘In the Court of History, the South African 
War’ (1902) he pushed to the utmost the 
pacificist argument against the war. He saw 
almost a Satanic influence in Cecil Rhodes, 
and he viewed mth suspicion Rhodes’s 
benefaction to Oxford. Nor in the develop- 
ment of American politics did he find much 
consolation. The success of the policy of 
protection, the war with Spain and the 
annexation of the Philippine Islands (1900) 
profoundly dissatisfied him. lu ‘ Com- 
monwealth and Empire ’ (New York, 1902) 
he raised his voice onoe more against the 
moral perils of imperialism as exemplified 
in the recent history of the United States. 

Smith weloomed the liberal triumph in 
England at the polls in 1906, and he was 
until the close indefatigable in English 
political controversy. On the reconstitu- 
tion of the House of Lords, the last great 
question which engaged publio attention 
in England in his lifetime, he urged in 
letters to the ‘ Spectator ’ the need of a 
strong upper chamber on wholly elective 
principles. To a single chamber he was 
strongly opposed. The socialistic trend of 
English pontioal opinion found no favour 
with him. Although as a courtesy to J. S. 
Mill he signed in 1867 the first petition to 
the House of Commons for woman’s sufirage, 
he came to regard the movement as a 
menace to the state. 

But amid his political exertions, which 
had small effect beyond stirring ill-feeling. 
Smith was active in many causes whiob 
either exoited no angry passion or in- 
vited general sympathy. He never for- 
sook his historical or literary studies. Tn 
monographs on ‘ Cowper ’ (‘English Ifen of 
Letters ’ series, 1880) and ‘ A Life of Jane 
Austen’ (‘Great Writers’ series, 1892) he 
showed his gentler intellectual affinities, if 
to no great literary advantage. In ‘Bay 
Leaves,’ translations from the Latin poets 
(1892), and in ‘ Speoimens of Greek Tragedy,’ 
translations from ^sohylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides (2 vole. 1893), he proved the 
permanence of his classioal predilections, 
aJthonpih the clumsiness of his English 
rendemgs hardly fulfilled his early 
promise as a olasdoal scholar. But in 
'A Trip to England ' (reprinted hum 
the ‘Week,’ Toronto, 1888, reissued in 
1895) he gave a pleasant description of 
the country for Transatlantio visitors, and 
in ‘ Oxford and her Colleges ’ (1894) he 
sketched attractively the bisto^ of the 
university for the same class of readers. 

z 
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Many sliglit pamphlets of his later years 
embodied reminisoenoes of earlier days. 
‘ My Memory of Gladstone ’ (1904 ; new 
edit. 1909) gives a brief appreciation from 
personal observation of Gladstone’s cha- 
racter and career. More ambitious nere 
his historical treatises : ‘ The United 
States : an Outline of Political Ilistoiy, 
149a-1871 ’ (published in 1893 ; 4th edit. 
1890), and ^The United Kingdom: a 
Political History’ (2 vols. 1899). Both 
works are mere sketches of Iiistory slenderly 
authenticated. But they present the main 
facts agreeably, and although Smith’s 
prejudices are unconcealed they are not 
displayed obtrusively. In ‘ The United 
Kingdom ’ he claimed to have rvritten 
‘ in the light of recent research and dis- 
cussion.’ The record ends with the acces- 
sion of Queen Victoria; a few concluding 
remarks on the Empire — the history oi 
Canada, India, and the West Indies — are 
on the familiar anti -imperialist lines. 

In a number of small speculative treatises 
he explained his reasons for rejecting faith 
in supernatural religion. Such were 
‘ Guesses at the Biddle of Existence ’ 
(New York, 1897); ‘The Pounder of 
Christendom ’ (Toronto, 1903) j ‘ Lmes of 
Religious Inquiry’ (1904); ‘In Quest of 
Light’ (1906); and ‘No Refuge but in 
Truth’ (Toronto, 1908). Smith declared 
the Old Testament to be ‘ Christianity’s 
millstone,’ and there was much in his 
agnostic argument to scandalise the 
orthodox. Yet his attitude was reverent, 
and it was his habit at Toronto to attend 
church. 

While Smith’s political theories con- 
tinued to offend Canadian opinion, his 
labours in other than the political sphere, 
his obvious sincerity, his inteUeotual emi- 
nence, and his growing years ultimately 
won him ohuost universal respect in 
Toronto and indeed throughout Canada. 
In matters of education, social reform, 
and public benevolence the value of his 
work, despite occasional friction with 
colleagues, could not be seriously questioned. 
In 1874 he was elected by the teachers of 
Ontario their representative on the council 
of public instruction, and he was afterward 
president of the Provincial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. He never lost an opportunity of 
pleading with effect for higher education. 
He was a senator of the University of 
Toronto at an early date, and powerfully 
urged the federation of local sectarian 
colleges with the university. In 1908 he 
was a useful member of a royal commis- 
sion appointed for the reorganisation of 


Toronto University, and he was granted at 
length the degree of LL.D. In the con- 
troversies over the place of religion in state 
education, and the claims of the Roman 
Catholics to control the state system. 
Smith consistently opposed the sectarian 
claim without aggravating religious ani- 
mosities. The purity of political and 
municipal administration was another 
cause which evoked his enthusiasm to the 
satisfaction of the general pubUo, and he 
became chairman of a citizen’s committee 
at Toronto which made war on municipal 
corruption. He was also in sympathy with 
youthtul effort. He actively helped in 
1892 to organise the Toronto Athletic Club, 
to which he contributed $12,000, and 
although the club failed financially and 
was closed in 1896. its formation under 
Smith’s direct auspices bore witness to his 
faith in well-regulated physical exercise. 
In 1895 ho intervened m the discussions 
over the Canada copyright bill, which 
was designed in the interests of foreign 
authors. Smith sought to eliminate ‘the 
manufacturing clause’ which restricted 
foreign wTitera’ copyright to books actually 
printed in Canada. This protective con- 
dition was rejected by the legislature, but 
the bill did not -become law. Smith was 
liberal in private charity. He urged on 
the city council of Toronto the appoint- 
ment of a relief officer to receive applica- 
tions from persons in distress, to moke 
inquiries about them, and to supply in- 
formation os to suitable philanthropic 
agencies. The city coimcil rejected bis 
proposal: whereupon _ he appointed a 
charity ofBoer at his "own expense, with 
such good results that after two years the 
council adopted his plan. 

Many attentions which pleased him were 
paid him in his last years. In Nov. 1903, 
m recognition of his eightieth birthday, 
surviving friends in Oxford sent him a 
oongratmatory address. The fifteen signa- 
tures were headed by that of the vice- 
chancellor, U. B. Monro. In America, 
too, he received many honours. The 
University of Princeton made him LL.H. 
in 1892, and he was chosen president of the 
American Historical Association in 1904. 
On 19 Oct. 1904 he accepted the invitation 
to lay at Cornell University the corner stone 
of a new ball, ‘ the home of the humanities,’ 
which was named after him ‘ Goldwin 
Smith Hall.’ A copy of his ‘ United 
States’ was placed in the box deposited 
in the stone. The imposing building, which 
cost 71,0002., was dedicated on 19 June 1906. 
At the ceremonies of both 1904 and 1906 
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he gave addresses, and he placed in 
‘ Goldwin Smith HaU ’ a oopjr of Bacon’s 
bust of Alfred the Great, ■n-hioh adorned 
the common room of University College, 
Oxford. 

Goldwin Smith’s wife died at The Grange 
on 9 Sept. 1909. He continued writing 
letters to the press on current politics, but a 
mellowing tolerance tor opponents seemed to 
be at length accompanied by some diminu- 
tion of vigour. In March 1910 he accident- 
ally broke his thigh, and after some tlux:e 
months of enforced inactivity he died at 
The Grange on 7 June 1910. He was buried 
in St. James’s cemetery, Toronto. 

Smith held The Grange, his wife’s resi- 
dence, for life imder her will ; in accord- 
ance with her direction it passed on his 
death to the city of Toronto to form an 
art museum there. Smith inherited none 
of his wife’s property, which mainly con- 
sisted of real estate in the United States, 
stocks, and valuable mortgages, and was 
all distributed among members of her 
own family. But by prudent investments 
in Canada and the United States Smith 
greatly increased his comparatively small 
inheritance of some 20,0002. from his father, 
and he left an estate valued at $832,850, of 
which he disposed by a will dated 5 May 
1910. His pictures and statuary went to the 
art museum at Toronto ; $5000 was left 
to a nursing mission in the city, and $1000 
each to the labour temple and a baptist 
church, in both of which he had been 
interested in his lifetime. Although Toronto 
University only inherited under the will 
Smith’s library, the succession duty, 
omounting to $83,285, passed to the uni- 
versity by the law of the state. Save for 
modest sums to members of his household 
and to a few relatives and friends, the residue 
of Smith’s fortune, amoimting to $680,074, 
passed to Cornell University. The money 
was to be applied at Cornell to the promotion 
of liberal studies, languages ancient and 
modem, literature, philosophy, history, and 
political science. The bequest marked 
(Smith wrote) his devotion to the university 
in the foundation of wMoh be took part, 
his respect for Ezra Cornell’s memory, and 
his ‘ attachment as on Englishman to the 
union of the two branches of our race on 
this continent with each other and with 
their common mother’ (Ann. Report of 
the President and Treasurer, Gom^ XJniv., 
1909-10, pp. 43-5. Bor full text of wills 
of both Smith and his wife see the Evening 
Telegram, Toronto, 13 Sept. 1910). 

Smith’s tracts and pamphlets, some 
privately printed, are very numerous. The 


chief of _ his scattered writings are 
collected in the volumes ‘Lectures and 
Essays’ (New York, 1881), and in ‘ Essays 
on Questions of the Day : Political and 
Social’ (New York, 1803). There he em- 
bodied his dominant convictions. 

Smith was a masterly interpreter of the 
liberal principles of the Manchester school 
and of the philosophical radicalism which 
embodied what seemed to him to be 
the liighest poUtioal enlightenment of bis 
youth. His views never developed. He 
claimed with pride in his latest years to be 
‘ the very last survivor of the Manchester 
school and ohcle.’ The evils of slavery, of 
war, and of clerical domination were the 
main articles of his creed through life, and 
he looked to a free growth of democracy 
for their lasting cure. The spread, despite 
his warnings, of the imperialist sentiment 
in his later years, not only in Great 
Britain but in Canada and the United 
States, was a hitler disappointment. But 
he stood by his doctrine without flinch- 
ing, and faced with indillorenoe the un- 
popularity in which it involved him. A 
burning hatred of injustice and cruelty lay 
at the root of his faith, and he followed 
stoically wherever it led. With his keen 
intellect there went a puritanic fervour 
and exaltation of spirit which tended to 
fanaticism and to the fostering of some 
imreasoning and ungenerous prejudices. 
But his intellectual strength oomWed with 
his moral earnestness gave a telling force 
to all expression of his views. His incisive 
style, which Conington in undergraduate 
days likenea to that of Biuke, owed, 
according to his oim account, much to 
David Hume. The depth of his convic- 
tions and his melancholy and sensitive 
temper made controversy habitual to him, 
and as a disputant he had in his day few 
ri/als. He devoted most of his energies to 
polemics, and poured forth with amazing 
rapidity controversial pamphlets of rare 
distinction. That detachment of mind 
which is essential to great history or philo- 
sophy was denied him. His historioal work 
is little more than flrst-rate pamphleteering. 
For original research he hod no aptitude, 
and he failed to make any addition to 
historioal knowledge. The abandonment of 
his English career in the full tide of its 
prosperity, which is the most striking 
feature of his biography, is very partially 
explained by the change in his private 
circumstanoes due to his father’s illness 
and death. Although he shared his pro- 
nesBlve views with many Englishmen of 
his generation, he was exasperated by the 
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strength of the reactionary forces in his 
native land, and believed that his aspira- 
tions had no genuine chance of being realised 
save ill a new world. His hope was tar from 
verified. His cry for Canada’s annexation 
to Americamisinterpreted Canadian feeling. 
His prophecy that Canada’s persistence in 
the British connection would stunt her 
growth was falsified. To aU appearance the 
sentiment of empire, his main abhorrence, 
flourished at his death as vigorously in 
the new world as in the old. But Smith 
stubbornly declined to acknowledge defeat 
and never abated his enthusiasm lor what 
his conscience taught him to be right. 

A portrait by E. Wylie Grier, R.O.A., 
at the Bodleian Library, was presented by 
Oxford friends in 1804. Another portrait 
by the same artist is in the ofSce of the 
' Evening Telegram ’ at Toronto. At The 
Grange, Toronto, there is a bust executed 
at Oxford in 1866 by Alexander Munro, to- 
gether with a portrait by another Canadian 
artist, J. W. G. Forster, who also painted 
portraits for the Toronto Art Museum 
and for Cornell University. A final 
wrtrait, painted in 1907 at Toronto by 
John Russell, R.C.A., remains in the artist’s 
studio at Paris, but a replica was presented 
to the corporation of Reading on 1 Feb. 
1912 by Dr. Jameson B. Hurry. A crayon 
sketch by Frederick Sandys was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1882. 

[Valuable assistance has been rendered in the 
preparation of this article by Hr. Arnold 
Haultain, who was for eighteen years Goldwin 
Smith’s private secretary. Li the last fifteen 
years of me life Goldwin Smith wrote out his 
reminiscences, but did not live to revise tire 
manuscript. They were prepared for the press 
byMr. AmoldHamtainin 1911. In spile of dis- 
jointed repetitions and inequalities the book 
offers useful material for biography. Mr. Arnold 
Haultain has also in preparation ‘Goldwin 
Smith as I knew him ’ (chiefly records of con- 
versations), together with a collection of 
Goldwin Smith’s letters, and an edition in 
10 vols. of the chief pamphlets and pub- 
lications which are now out of print. Hr. 
Charles Hersey has supplied genealogical 
particulars in which he has made exhaustive 
research. The sons of John Bright and Thomas 
Bayley Potter have kindly lent the letters of 
Goldwin Smith in their possession, and Br. T. 
H. Warren, the president of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, has generously placed at the writer’s 
disposal the letters which Goldwin Smith 
addressed to him. A bibliography of Goldwin 
Smith’s writings, including more than 1500 
titleB, by Waterman Thomas Hewett, M.A., 
P.L.B., of Cornell University, is in ^para- 
tion. See Goldwin Smith’s Early Bays of 
Cornell, 1004 ; J. J. Cooper, Goldwin Smith ; 


a Brief Account of his Life and Writines 
Reading, 1912 ; The Times, 8 June 1910; lie 
Nation, 9 July 1910 ; Oxford Magazine 
16 June 1910 ; The News, Toronto, 7 June 1910 
(memoir by Martin J. Griffin) ; Lord Solborne’s 
Memorials, two series ; Frederic Harrison’s 
Autobiographic Memoirs; Lives of Jowett 
Stanley, Lord Coleridge, and E. A. Freeman ; 
Lewis Campbell’s Nationalisation of the Older 
Universities.] S. L. 

SMITH, HENRY SPENCER (1812- 
1001), surgeon, born in London on 12 Sept. 
1812, was younger son of George Spencer 
Smith, an estate agent, by Martha his wife, 
^er education at Enfimd he entered St. 
Bartholomew’s Howital in 1832, being'’ap. 
prenticed to Frederick Carpenter Skey 
[q. V.], with whom he lived, and whose 
house surgeon he afterwards became. He 
was admitted M.R.C.S. in 1837, and in 
1843 he was chosen one of the 160 persons 
upon whom the newly established degree 
of F.R.C.S.England, was conferred without 
examination ; of this band he was the last 
Survivor. 

He proceeded to Paris in 1837, studying 
medicine there for six months, and from 
1839-41 he studied science in Berlin. On 
his return to England he was appointed 
surgeon to the Royal General Dispensary in 
Aldersgate Street, and he also leotured on 
surgery at Samuel Lane’s school of medicine 
in Grosvenor Place. When St. Mary’s 
Hospital was founded in 1861 Spencer Smith 
became senior assistant surgeon. Three 
years later, when the medical school of 
St. Mary’s Hospital was instituted, be was 
chosen dean, and filled the office rmtU 1860 ; 
for seventeen years he leotured on sjrs- 
tematio surgery. He received from both 
colleagues and students valuable presenta- 
tions on his resignation. He was member 
of the oounoil of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England (1867-76), and of 
the court of examiners (1872-7). He 
was secretary of the Royal Medical and 
Ohirurgical Society of London (1866-88). 

Caring little for private practice. Smith 
gave both time and thought to the welfare 
of the newly formded St. Mary’s Hospital 
and its medical school. He died at his 
house, 92 Oxford Terrace, W., on 29 Nov. 
1901. His library, rich in medical works of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries m 
well as in editions of Thomas A Eempis 
and of Walton’s ‘Angler,’ was sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge on 
14, 16, and 16 Nov. 1878, and on 17 and 
18 June 1897. He married (1) Elizabeth 
Mortlooki daughter of John Stnrges, by 
whom he had a son and a daughter ; and 
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(2) Louisa Thcophila, daughter of the Rev, 
Gibson Lncas. 

Smith translated from the German, for 
the Sydenham Society, Dr. H. Schwann’s 
‘ Microscopical Researches into the Accord- 
ance in the Structure and Growth of 
Animals and Plants ’ (1847) and Dr. M. J. 
Sohleiden’s ‘ Contributions to Phyto- 
genesis ’ (in the same volume). These 
translations gave an impetus in this country 
to the microscopio study of the tissues. 

[Lancet, 1901, ii. 1383 ; Brit. Med. Journal, 
1901, ii. 1443; privote information.] 

D’A. P. 

SMITH, JAMES HAMBLIN (1829- 
1901), mathematician, bom on 2 Deo. 1829 
at Rickinghall, Suffolk, was only surviving 
child of James Hamblin Smith by his wife 
Mary Finch. He was cousin of Barnard 
Smith, fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge 
(B.A. 1839, M.A. 1842), rector of Glaston, 
Rutland, and a writer of popular mathe- 
matical test-books. After school education 
at Botesdale, Suffolk, he entered as a 
‘ pensioner ’ at Gonville and Cains College, 
Cambridge, in July 1846. On Lady Day 1847 
he was elected to a soholarship. At the 
quincentenary of the foundation of the 
college, in 1848, ho was selected to write the 
'Latm Commemoration Ode,’ a copy of 
which is preserved in the ‘University 
Registry ’ (IxxKvi. 27). In 1860 he gradu- 
ated B.A. as thirty-second wrangler m the 
mathematical tripos and in the second class 
of the classical tripos. He proceeded 
M.A. in 1853. After graduating, Hamblin 
Smith became a private tutor at Cambridge 
in mathematics, classics and theology. He 
was lecturer in classics at Peterhouse from 
1868 to 1872. The career of private ‘ coach ’ 
he pursued with success till near his death. 
He had the power of simphfying mathe- 
matical reasoning, and produced to that end 
the unitary memod in arithmetic and a 
simple and ingenious plan for the conversion 
into l.s.d. of money expressed in decimals, 
a development of which simplifies the pro- 
cess of long division in a large class of oases 
(Brit. Assoc. Beport, 1902, p. 629 ; Gains 
College Magazine, Michs. Term, 1902). 

He published many handbooks for his 
pupils’ use in prepanng for examination 
in mathematics, classics and theology. He 
also published ‘ Rudiments of English 
Grammar’ (1876 ; 2nd edit. 1882), as weU 
as a Latin and a Greek grammar. Tris ele- 
mentary mathematical treatises enjoyed a 
wide circulation. 

HambUn Smith found time for public 
work at Cambridge, in which his strong 
yet conciliatory personality gave biim 


much influence. He was one of the 
Cambridge improvement commissioners 
from 1875 until the Local Government Act 
abolished that body in 1889, He was a 
member of the council of the senate from 
1876 to 1880, and for many years chairman 
of the Board of Examinations (Cambridge). 
He was one of the earliest members of the 
London Mathematical Society. 

He died at Cambridge on 10 July 1901, 
and was buried at Mill Road cemetery. 
He married on 16 April 1857 Ellen Hales 
(A. June 1912), daughter of Samuel Chilton 
Gross of Alderton, Suffolk, and sister of 
Edward John Gross, M.A., Cambridge 
secretary of the Oxford and Cambridge 
schools examinations board. Three sons 
and one daughter (wife of John Clay, M.A., 
of the Cambridge University Press) survived 
him. A process portrait hangs in the com- 
bination room of Gonville and Cains College, 
Cambridge. 

Hambun Smith’s mathematical hand- 
books are : 1. ‘ Elementary Statics,’ 1868 ; 
10th edit. 1890. 2. ‘ Elementary Hydro- 
statics,’ 1868; new edit. 1887. 3. ‘Ele- 
mentary Trigonometry,’ 1868 ; 8th edit. 
1890. 4. ‘Elementary Algebra,’ part i. 

1869 ; 13th edit. 1894 (pt. ii. by E. J. Gross), 
6. ' Elements of Geometry,’ 1872 ; 7th edit. 
1890. 6. ‘A Treatise on Arithmetic,’ 1872 ; 
16th edit. 1898; adapted to Canadian 
schools by William Scott and R. Fletcher, 
revised edit. 1907. 7. ‘ An Introduction to 
the Study of Heat,’ 4th edit. 1877 ; 9tb edit. 
1800. 8, ‘ An Introduction to the Study 
of Geometrical Conio Sections,’ 1887 ; 
2nd edit. 1889. 

[Private information.] J. D. E. D. 

SMITH, LUCY TOULMIN (1838-1911), 
scholar, bom at Boston, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.on 21 Nov. 1838, was eldest child of a 
family of two sons and three daughters of 
Joshua Touhnin Smith (1810-1869) [q. v.] by 
his wife Martha, daughter of William Jones 
KendalL About 1842 her parents returned 
to England and settled atHighgate, London, 
where she resided for more than fifty years. 
Lucy was educated at home, and early 
become her father’s amanuensis, actively 
aiding him in the compilation of his periodi- 
cal, the ‘ Parliamentary Remembrancer ’ 
(1867-06). In 1870 she began original 
research, completing for the Early English 
Text Society the volume on ‘English 
Gilds’ begun by her father and left 
unfinished at bis death. In 1872 she 
edited for the Camden Society ‘ The 
Moire of Bristoweis Calendar,’ by B. 
Rioart, and for the New Shakspere Society, 
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in 1879, 0. M. Ingleby’s ‘ Shakespeare’s 
Centnrie of Prayse,’ to which she made 
many additions. 

Miss Totilmin Smith’s most important 
contributions to research and scholarship 
were her editions of the ‘ York Plays ’ (1885) ; 
of the ‘ Expeditions to Prussia and the 
Holy Land by Henry, Earl of Derby (after- 
wards Henry lY) in 1390-1 and 1393-3,’ 
issued by the Camden Society in 1894, a 
mine of information upon continental travel 
in the fourteenth century ; and of Leland’s 
‘ Itinerary,’ the preparation of which 
occupied her leisure for many years. The 
‘Itinerary in Wales’ was issued in 1900, 
and the ‘ Itinerary in England ’ in 4 vols. 
1907-10. 

In November 1894 Miss Toulmin Smith 
left Highgate on being elected librarian of 
Manchester College. Oxford ; she was the 
first woman in England to be appointed 
head of a public library, and held the 
post until her death. Her house at Oxford 
became the meeting-place of British and 
foreign scholars, at whose disposal she 
always placed her aid and advice and even 
her labour. At the same time she was an 
accomplished gardener and housewife. She 
died at 1 Park Terrace, Oxford, on 18 Dec. 
1911, and was buried in Wolveroote ceme- 
tery. A memorial is to be placed in the 
library of Manchester College. 

Besides the works already mentioned 
Miss Toulmin Smith edited ‘ Gorboduo ’ 
for VoIlmoeUer’s ‘ Englisohe Sprach- und 
literaturdenkmale ’ (1883) and ‘ A Com- 
monplace Book of the Fifteenth Century’ 
(1886). She translated Jusserand’s ‘La 
Vie Nomade et les routes d’Angleterre ’ 
under the title of ‘English Wayfaring 
Life ’ (1889). Her ‘ Manual of the English 
Grammar and Language for Self-help’ 
(1886) is a clear and practical work on 
historical lines. She assisted Paul Meyer 
in editing ‘ Les Contes moralises de Nicole 
Bozon’ for the Soci6te dcs anoiens Textes 
frtmQais (1880), and took some part in the 
editing of the medieval chronicle ‘ Cursor 
Mundi’ (1893) and of the Registers of the 
Knights Hospitaller of Malta, which she 
examined during a six months’ visit to 
Malta (1880-1). 

[The Times, 21 Dec. 1911 ; The Inquirer, 
23 _ Deo. 1911 (notice by C. H. Heiford) ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat. ; private mformation.] 

E li 

SMITH, REGINALD BOSWORTH 
(1839-1908), schoolmaster and author, bom 
on 28 June 1839 at West Stafford Rectory, 
was second son in the family of four sons 
and six daughters of Reginald Southwell 


Smith (1809-1896), who graduated M.A. 
tom Balliol College, Oxford, in 1834, was 
rector of West Stafford, Dorset, from 1836 
and canon of Salisbury from 1875. His 
grandfather was Sir John Wyldbore Smith 
(1770-1852), second baronet, of Sydling and 
the Down House, Blandford, Dorset. His 
mother was Emily GeneviSve, daughter 
of Henry Hanson Simpson of Bitteme 
Manor House, Hampshire, and 12 Camden 
Place. Bath. Prom Milton Abbas school, 
Blandford, Bosworth Smith passed in 
August 1855 to Marlborough College, 
where be was head boy under two head- 
masters — George Edward Lynch Cotton 
[q. V.], afterwards bishop of Calcutta, 
and George QranvUle Bradley [q. v. 
Suppl. H], subsequently dean of West- 
minster. At Michaelmas 1868 he matricu- 
lated at Oxford, with an open classical 
scholarship at Corpus Christi College, and 
he graduated B.A. in 1862 with first-dass 
honours both in classical moderations and in 
the final classical school. In the same year 
he was president of the union. In 1863 he 
was elected to a classical fellowship at 
Trinity College, Oxford, and was ap- 
pointed tutor of that college, and lecturer 
both there and at Corpus Christi. In 
the same year he published ‘ Bh-ds of 
Marlborough,’ a first testimony to his 
native love of birds, wliich he cherished 
from boyhood. He proceeded M. A. in 1866. 

On 16 Sept. 1804 he began work as a 
classical master at Harrow School, on the 
nomination of the headmaster. Dr. H. 
Montagu Butler. He married next year, 
and in 1870 he opened a new ‘ Large House,’ 
Tire KnoU, which he built at his own 
expense, and whore he designed an attrac- 
tive garden. For more than thirty years 
Bosworth Smith mainly devoted his life 
to his duties at Harrow. His house was 
always one of the most distinguished in the 
school. His firm, but tolerant, government, 
his enthusiasm and simplioity, lus wide 
interests, and his ready sympathy bound 
his pupils to him in ties of affection, which 
lasted long after they had left school. In 
his form teaching, wliioh never lost its early 
freshness, he qu^fied the classical tradition 
by diverting much of his energy to his- 
tory, scriphire, geography, and English 
literature, especiauy Milton. 

Bosworth Smith, who travelled frequently 
in his vacations and was keenly ^ve to 
the historical associations of foreign scenes, 
cherished many interests outside his school 
work, and was soon widely known as an 
author. In 1874 he delivered before the 
Royal Institution in London four lectures 
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on Mohammed and Jlohammcdani'im, 
orieinally mcpared for an es=ay society nl 
Hairow. They \\ere published in the 
same year 'f3rd edit. 1889). While 
maintaining the infinite superiority of 
Christianity as a reliaion, Bosworth Smith 
ablv defended the character and teaching 
of the Prophet. The book excited conti-o- 
versy, but its fairness was acknowledged 
by Asiatic scholars, and the volume ranks 
with the best accounts of l&lam in English. 
It was translated into Arabic, and its 
author was for many years prayed for 
in the mosques of Western Africa. 

‘ Carthage and the Carthaginians' (abridged 
edit. 1881, ‘ Rome and Carthage ’), which 
followed in 1878, collected seven leotmes 
also delivered before the Royal Institution. 
Here Bosworth Smith gave a graphic 
description of Carthage as ‘ Queen of the 
MeditciTanean,’ and defended the character 
of Hannibal. In 1879 be accepted the 
invitation of tho family of the first 
Lord Lawrence [q. v.] to write his life. 
He had met Lord Lawrence, and in two 
letters in ‘ The Times ’ in 1878 had de- 
fended his Afghan poUcy. Three years 
were spent on the accumulated documents 
and in hiteroourse with Indian authorities, 
and the book was published in two volumes 
on 12 Eeb. 1883. Its reception was 
enthusiastic. Within five days the first 
edition of 1000 copies (at a high price) was 
exhausted ; a foruth edition was caUed for 
in April, and a sixth in 1883 (7th edit. 1001). 
The American government placed a copy 
in every great public library and on every 
sliip in the U.S, navy. It W'^as also trans- 
lated into Urdu, and widely read among 
the natives ot India. Although Bosworth 
Smith never visited India, critics were 
agreed as to both the accuracy of his por- 
traiture and the charm of his style. The 
assertion of his own views on dispixted 
questions like tho Afghan frontier, and his 
condemnation of Hodson of Hodsun’s 
horse provoked remonstrance, but the 
book took a high place among English 
biographies. Owing to fear of the 
strain on his health, Bosworth Smith 
declined other work of similar kind, such 
as biographies of the first Earl Russell, of 
the seventh earl of Shaftesbury, of Lord 
Stratford de Redoliffe, and the duke of 
Wellington. At the same time Bosworth 
Smith constantly and effectively intervened 
in current political, religious, and educational 
controversies, ohiefiy through letters to ‘ The 
Times ’ or articles in the reviewB, During 
the Turco-Russion conflict (1876-8) he 
defended the Turkish character, and insisted 


on the danger to India of Rus'.ia’-.aagreasive 
policv(3’/ie" Times, 21 July 1877; Contemp. 
Bevieio, December 1876, ‘ Turkey and 
Russia’). In 1883 he urged the per- 
manent occupation of the Soudan by 
England (The Times, 13 Feb. 1885), and 
in 1802 he protested against tho threat of 
evacuating Uganda which was not carried 
out (ib. 18, 23 Oct. 13 Dec. 1892; cf. 
also Contemp. Rev. January 1891, ‘Eng- 
lishmen in Africa’). On 20 Oct. 1892, 
speaking on the subject for a deputation 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society to Laid Rosebery, then secre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs, he 
pleaded for ‘the continuity of the moral 
policy of England.’ His letters were 
reprinted as a pamphlet and had a wide 
circulation. In the autumn of 1885 he in 
like manner defended the Church of Eng- 
land against Oladstune's and Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s aeimces of disestablishment {The 
Times, 13, 20, 31 Oct.). To an early evan- 
gelical training he added a wide tolerance, 
but his loyalty to the church was intense. 
Gladstone vaguely replied to his appeal for 
some reassming message to liberal church- 
men {Md. 31 Oct. ISSi)). Smith’s letters 
were published by the Church Defence 
Institution as a pamphlet entitled ‘ Reasons 
of a Layman and a Liberal for opposing 
Disestablishment ’ _ (of. also arts, by Bos- 
worth Smith, Niveteenth Century, 1889, 
‘The Crisis in the Church’; Nationed 
Review, July 1907, ‘Sunday’). 

In 1805 Bosworth Smith purchased an 
old manor house at Bingham’s Melcombe, 
Dorset, and there he reiided on his retire- 
ment from Harrow in 1001. 

He was J.P. for Dorsetshire, a member 
of the education committee of the county 
council, vice-president of the Dorset Field 
(Hub, to which he lectured more than once, 
a member of the Salisbury Diocesan Synod, 
and a member of tho house of laymen in the 
representative church council at West- 
minster. At Harrow he had steadily 
pursued his lifelong study of buds, making 
annual expeditions with chosen pupils to 
neighbouring woods, and occasionally to the 
Norfolk Broads and other places, to observe, 
but not to rob, birds’ nests. In his holidays, 
too, he had been a keen but humane 
sportsman. At Bingham’s Melcombe he 
enjoyed full scope for his predilections. 
To the ‘ Nineteenth Century’ (November 
1902-February 1904) he contributed six 
articles on birds, which were published 
with other chapters descriptive of Dorset 
life, as ' Bird Life and Bird Lore,’ in lOOS 
(new edit, 1909). After many months’ 
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ilhiesa he died at Bingham’s Melcombe 
on 18 Oet. 1908, and was buried beside 
his parents and brothers in the churchyard 
of West Stafioid, his birthplace. 

On 9 Aug. 1866 he married ITlora, fourth 
daughter of the Rev. Edward Dawe 
Wiefeham, rector of Holmwood, Surrey 
(1851-1893), whose fifth daughter, Alice 
Bertha, was wife of Bosworth’s elder 
brother, Henry John (1838-1879). Bos- 
worth Smith’s o^vn handwriting was all but 
illegible, and his wife, who fuUy shared aU 
his interests, copied and recopied every fine 
he wrote for publication and most of his 
important private letters. She survived 
him with five]_aons and four daughters: 
the second sohT Alan Wyldbore Bosworth, 
lieutenant B.N , lost his life at sea when 
in command of H.M.S. Cobra (IS Sept. 
1901). 

A portrait of Bosworth Smith, painted 
by Hugh G. Riviere, presented by old 
pupils at Harrow and engraved by the Fine 
Arts Society, is now in the possession of his 
widow at Bingham’s Melcombe. He is 
commemorated by tablets in Harrow school 
chapel and in the church at Bingham’s 
Melcombe, and in his memory were erected 
a portion of the teredos in the church 
at West Stafiord and (by friends and 
pupils) a stone balustrade in the terrace 
ga^ens at Harrow. 

(Reginald Bosworth Smith, a Memoir, by 
his eldest daughter, EUinor Flora, wife of 
Major Sir Edward Ian Grogan, 2nd bait., 
1909 ! Harrovian, 27 July 1901 and 14 Nov. 
1908; The Times, 20 Oct. 1908; Salisbury 
Gazette, Nov. 1908 ; Marlburian, Dec. 1908 ; 
Dorset County Chronicle, 22 Oct. 1908.] 

E. G-m. 

SMITH, SAMUEL (I836-1906),politician 
and philanthropist, born on II Jan. 1836 at 
Roberton, in the parish of Borgue, Kirkcud- 
brightshire, was eldest of the seven children 
of James Smith, a large farmer of Borgue, 
who also farmed land of his own in South 
Carleton and other places. His grand- 
father and an nnole, both named Samuel 
Smith, were each parish minister of Borgue. 
The former (d. 1816) wrote ‘A General 
View of the Agrioulture of Galloway’ 
(1806) ; the latter seceded at the disruption 
of the Scottish churoh in 1843. 

Smith, after being educated at the Borgue 
parish school and at Kirkoudbright, entered 
Edinburgh Universiiy before he was sucteen, 
and s^nt three sessions there. In spite 
of his uterary tastes, he was apprenticed to a 
cotton-broker in Liverpool in 1853. There 
he spent his leisure in study, frequenting 
the Liverpool literary societies and speaking 


at the Philomathio Society, of which he 
became president, and forming close 
friendships with (Sir) Donald Currie [q. v, 
Suppl. 11], W. B. Barbour, and Wiliam 
Sproston Caine [q. v. Suppl. H], In 1857 
Smith beoame manager of the cotton sale- 
room and began to write with authority 
on the cotton market in the ‘Liverpool 
Daily Post,’ under the signature ‘ Mercator ’ 
(cf. Thomas EiiisoN, TAs Coilm Trade of 
Great Britain). In 1860 he visited New 
Orleans and the cotton-growing districts 
of North America, of which ho published 
a description. (Dn his return, having 
made a tour of the leading Lancashire 
manufacturing centres, he started in busi- 
ness as a cotton-broker in (iiapel Street, 
Liverpool, and he established the first 
monthly cotton ciroular, conducting it till 
his entrance into parliament In the 
winter of 1862-3 he went to India on behalf 
of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
to test the ootton-growing possibilities of 
the country, in view of the depletion of the 
English market owing to the American civil 
war. In a communication to the ‘ Times 
of India ’ (embodied in a pamphlet published 
in England) Smith questioned India’s fit- 
ness to grow cotton. The visit generated 
in him a lifelong interest in India and 
its people. He travelled back slowly by 
way of the Levant, Constantinople, and 
the Danube, and greatly improved his 
business prospects. Toward the close of 
his career he recommended the growing 
of cotton in British Africa, Egypt, the 
Soudan, and Soinde. On 1 Jan. 1864 the 
firm of Smith, Edwards & Co., cotton- 
brokers, was launched, and three months 
later Samuel Smith also became head of 
the live^ool branch of James Einlay & 
Go. of (Glasgow and Bombay. Cotton- 
spinning and manufacturing were subse- 
quently added to his activities by the 
purchase of Millbrook mills, Stalybridge. 

Erom an early period Smith was active 
as a philanthropist. At Liverpool he in- 
terested bim aftlf in eSorts for prevention of 
cruelty to children, for establishing soholar- 
ships to connect primary and secondary 
schools (1874), and for improving publio- 
houses; he entered the town council in 
1879 as an ardent temperance reformer. 
A zealous presbyterian of liberal views, 
he joined in inviting Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey to Liverpool in 1876 ; presided at 
a meeting of 4000 held at Heugler’s 
CirouB in aid of ‘ General ’ Booth’s ‘ Darkest 
England’ scheme in 1890; and received 
14,000 American delegates of the Christian 
Endeavour Society in 1897. In 1876 Smith 
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become president of the Liverpool chamber 
of eonuneroe. 

At a bye-election at Liverpool in Deo. 
1882, caused by Lord Sandon’s succession to 
his father’s earldom of Harrowby, Smith was 
elected in the liberal interest by a majority 
of 309, winning a seat for his party in what 
was regarded as a conservative stronghold. 
In 1885 he was defeated in the Abercromby 
division of liverpool, but in March 1886 
was returned for ITintshire during his 
absence in India. That seat he retained 
till 1905. Gladstone’s residence, Eawaiden 
Castle, was in his constituency, and Smith 
was often there, exchanging views with 
the statesman. Smith, who seconded the 
address to the crown at the opening of 
the session of 1884, constantly spoke in 
the House of Commons on moral, social, 
religious, currency, and Indian questions. 
Critics likened him to Jeremiah, but 
he was sincere and well-informed. He 
pressed imtiringly for compulsory evening 
continuation schools for children leaving 
school at thirteen, and for the abrogation 
of payment by results and of overstrain 
in elementary schools. He zealously pro- 
moted the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 1885, and by his efforts made legal 
the evidence of young children. The l5e- 
ventiou of Cruelty to Children Act of 1889 
embodied reforms which he had advocated 
in Liverpool. He lamented that his 
attacks on the opium trade between India 
and China were not very effectual. 

Gradually adopting bimetallic views, on 
which he gave addrasses in many parts 
of the country, he several times raised the 
question in parliament. On 18 April 1890 
he initiated a porliamentaiy debate in which 
Mr. Balfour, Sir Edward Clarke, and Sir 
Richard Webster supported, and Sic W. 
Harcourt and Mr. W. H. Smith opposed 
his resolution (which was lost by 183 to 
87). Smith contributed ‘ Three Letters 
on the Silver Question ’ to H. Cernuschi’s 
‘ Nomisma ’ (1877), and published ‘The 
Bimetallic Question’ (1887). 

Smith revisited India in 1886, and his 
subsequent articles in the ‘ Contemporary 
Review ’ (reprinted as ‘ India Revisited ; 
the Social and Political Problem,’ 1886) 
were answered by Sir Mountstuart Grant 
Duff [q. V. SuppL H], governor of 
Madras. Thenceforth the grievances of 
India were a main theme of his in the House 
of Commons. On 30 April 1889 Smith 
carried by a majority of ten against the 
government a motion condemning the 
uquor policy of the Indian government. 
The re^t was a reduction of licences in 


India. In 1894 Smith’s motion for a 
parUamentaiy inquiry into the condition 
of the Indian people was followed by 
a royal commission which recommended a 
reduction by 260,0001. of Indian liabilities. 
He encouraged the native claim to a larger 
share in the government. Other native 
races found In Smith a warm champion. 
In 1892-3 ha called attention to the abases 
of the Kanaka labour traffic from the 
New Hebrides to Queensland, and in March 
1896 the motion of sympathy with the 
Armenians in consequence of the recent 
massaoies was earned unanimously. 

Religious questions chiefly occupied 
his closing years. He urged in parliament 
disestablishment both in Wales and Eng- 
land, and denounced litualistio offences with 
sustained vehemence, publishing pamphlets 
on the subjeot whioh reached a circulation 
of a million. In the summer of 1901 his 
health failed, but he retained his seat in 
parliament till the end of 1905, when 
he was named a privy councillor on his 
retirement. 

Smith, who was again in India in 
1904r-5, returned thither with Mr. William 
Jones, M.P., at the end of 1906 in apparently 
improved health, arriving on 26 Deo. ; but 
after attending some sittings of the Indian 
National Congress he died rather suddenly 
on 28 Dec. at Calcutta. He was buried in 
the Scottish cemeteiy there. He bequeathed 
upwards of 50,0001. to various Liverpool 
institutions. 

Smith married on 20 July 1864 Melville 
(d. 1893), daughter of the Rev. John 
Christison, D.D., of Biggor, Lanarkshire. In 
memory of a son, James Gordon Smith 
(1870-1900), who predeceased him, the 
Gordon Smith Institute for Seamen, in 
Paradise Street, Liverpool, was founded in 
1900 and carried on by his father. 

Smith was constantly engaged in con- 
troversy in the press. He met Henry 
George in debate at the National liberm 
Club, eaoh making four speeches (printed in 
the appendix to his ' My Life Work,’ 1902). 

His many publications iuolude, besides 
those mentioned, ‘ The Credibility of the 
Christian Religion ’ (1872 ; last edit. 1889) 
and 'Mdia and its Problems; Letters 
written from India in 1904-6’ (1905). His 
‘ Cotton Trade of India’ (1863) was trans- 
lated into Prench by F. Emion. 

[Smith’s Life Work, 1002 (irith portrait), 
contains, beades the narrative, oopious ex- 
tracts from his letters irritten in India and 
America and excerpts from speeches; The 
Times, and Daily News, 31 Dec. 1906 ; 
Liverpool Daily Post, 31 Dee. 1906 and 1 Jan. 
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1007 (mth portrait) ; Hansard’s Pari. Debates ; 
Lucy’s Diary of the Unionist Parlt. 1001, 
pp. 202-4 ; John Newton’s W. S. Caine, 
1907 : Who’s Who, 1006 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

G. Ln G. N. 

SMITH, SARAH, writing under the 
pseudonym of ‘ Hesba Steetton ’ (1832- 
1911), author, bom on 27 July 1832, in New 
Street, Wellington, Shropshire, was third 
daughter and fourth child (in a family of 
eight) of Benjamin Smith, a bookseller and 
publisher, by his wife Ann BakeweU, a 
woman of strong evangelical views, who 
died when Sarah was eight years old. 
Sarah attended a large girls’ day school at 
the Old Hall, W^atling Street, Wellington, 
conducted by Mrs. Cranage. The school 
was continued by her son, Dr. Cranage, as 
a boys’ school, and became well known. 
But Sarah’s education was chiefly gained 
by reading the books in her father’s shop. 
She early began to write little tales without 
thought of publication. In 1859, however, 
her sister Elizabeth (1830-1911), her life- 
long companion, sent, unknown to Sarah, 
one of these stories, ‘ The Lucky Leg,’ to 
Charles Dickens, then editor of ‘ Household 
Words.’ He accepted it, sending a cheque 
for 61., and published it on 19 March 1859, 
intimating he would be glad of further 
Contributions. A friendship sprang up 
between Dickens and the young author, who 
contributed to nearly every Christmas 
number of ‘ All the Year Round ’ uuti] 
1866. Her moat notable tale in that 
connection was ‘ The Travelling Post 
OflSoe’ in ‘Mugby Junction,’ Deo. 1866. 
Feeling that her name lacked distinction, 
she adopted in 1858 the pseudonym ‘ Hesba 
Stretton.’ Hesba represented the initial 
letters of the names of her brothers and 
sisters then living in order of age, and 
‘Stretton’ was taken from All Stretton 
(near Church Stretton, Shropshire), where 
by the bequest of an uncle her younger 
sister Ann (b. 1837) had property. Hesba, 
who adopted her new name in all relations 
of life, visited the place annually till near 
her death. 

At the end of 1863 Hesba Stretton and 
her sister left Shropshire, and lived for 
some years in Manchester, and after a short 
sojourn abroad settled in 1870 in Bays 
water, London. Her work attracted little 
notice until the appearance in the ‘ Simday 
at Home ’ in 1866 of ‘ Jesaoa’s Ftat Prayer,’ 
a touching story, simply written, of a girl 
waiTs awt^ening to the meaning of religion. 
I^ed in book form in 1867, it won an 
immediate and lasting iropularity. Over 
a million and a half copies have been sol^ 


and it has been translated into every 
European language and into most Asiatic 
and African tongues. The tale shows 
accurate knowledge of the life of destitute 
children in large cities, and embodies 
personal mvestigations of slum conditions. 
The story was commended by the earl of 
Shaftesbury [q. v.]. The Tsar Alexander H 
ordered it to be placed in all Russian schools, 
but the decree was revoked by his successor, 
who had all the copies burnt. Similar stories 
followed, of which the most popular were 
‘ Little Meg’s Children ’ (1868) and ‘ Alone 
in London ’ (1869), wliioh reached a com- 
bined circulation of three-quarters of a mil- 
lion copies. Between 1806 and 1906 Hesba 
Stretton published in all fifty volumes, 
mostly short religious and moral tales 
issued by the Religious Tract Society; a 
few, however, like * The Clives of Burcot ’ 
(1866), ‘ David Lloyd’s Last Will ’ (1869), 
and ‘The Doctor’s Dilemma’ (1872) are 
long novels. 

A woman of wide and varied sympathies, 
Hesba Stretton did not confine her energies 
to writing. She became acquainted with the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts [q. v. Suppl. H] 
and assisted her in her works of charity. 
Hesba Stretton took a prominent part m 
the founding of the London Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. She 
bad for some years been associated with 
Benjamin Waugh [q. v. Suppl. H] in the 
‘Sunday Magazine,’ and in consultation with 
him she pubUshed a letter in ‘ The Times ’ in 
Jon. 1884, directing attention to the need for 
such a society. She attended a meeting of 
twenty persons, including the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts and the earl of Shaftesbury, 
at the Mansion House on 11 July 1884, when 
the foundations of the society wore laid. A 
report which she drew up for an organising 
sub-committee was printed and circulated. 
Hesba Stretton continued on active member 
of the executive committee until 15 Deo. 
1894, when she resigned. The Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts had resigned just before be- 
cause she disapproved on financial grounds 
of the development of the London society 
into a nationm society. 

During the Russian famine of 1892 
Hesba Stretton coUeoted 10001. for the 
relief of the peasants, and took much 
trouble to ensure its proper distribution. 

About 1890 Miss Stretton settled at Ivy 
Croft, Ham, near Richmond, where she 
died on 8 Oct. 1911, after having been 
confined to her room for four years. She 
was buried in the churchyard, Ham 
Common, Surrey. 

Hesbs. Stretton, who led a retired, simple. 
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and hardworking life, and avoided pubIioity> panied the regiment on active service up 
whohy depended for her livelihood on her country. 

pen. She never went to a theatre, cared Smith finally returned to Scotland in 
nothing for dress, and owned no jewellery. 1839, and from that date until 1879 
She found recreation in foreign travel and conducted a home mission charge in one 
in the society of children and of friends, of the poorest districts of Edinburgh. In 
who included foreigners of distinction like 1880 he succeeded his friend, Alexander 
ij. H. Merle D’Aubigne, the French protes- Duff [q, v.], in the ohair of evangelistic 
tant historian, and Franz Delitzsch, the theology in New College, Edinburgh, re- 
Geiman theologian. The latter translated tiring in 1893 with the rank of emeritus 
many of her stories into German. professor and a seat in the senates. In 

fThe Times, 10 Oct. 1911 j Seed Time and 1891 he was moderator of the general as- 
Harvest, Dec. 1011 ; Sunday at Home, Dec. sembly of the Free Church of Scotland, 
1911 ; Brit. Mns. Cat. ; private information.] and in March 1899 he celebrated Ms 

E. L. ministerial diamond jubilee. 

SMITH, THOMAS (1817-1906), In ecclesiastical politics Smith was a 
missionary and mathematician, bom at conservative, usually co-operating with 
Symington manse on 8 July 1817, was Dr. James Begg [q. v.], whose biography 
eldest son in a family of ten ohildren of he wrote (1886-8). He strongly opposed 
John Smith, parish minister of Symington, the 6rst proposals for the union of the 
Lanarkshire, by his wife Jean Stodart. Free and United Presbyterian Churches 
After attending the pariah school, he (1863-73), but reluctantly accepted the 
matriculated at thirteen at Edinburgh change at the close of Ms life. From 
University, where he took the highest Edinburgh University Smith received three 
honours in mathematics and physics, honorary degrees, M.A. in 1858, D.D. in 
Entering the divinity haU in 1834, he 1867, and LIi.D. in 1900. 
studied under Thomas Chalmers [q. v.], and Smith was also a brilliant mathema- 
in 1839 was licensed to preach. Coming tician, soholar, and Unguist. Lord Kelvin 
under the influence of Dr. Alexander Duff said : ‘ Had [he] devoted Mmself to 
[q. V.], he was ordained to the Scottish mathematioal science ... he would 
mission in Calcutta (7 March 1839). At the imquestionably have risen to the very 
Church of Scotland’s headquarters at Cal- highest eminence in that science. As it 
cutta he quickly distin^shed himself both was, teste Ms logarithmic calculations 
as an inteUeotuai preacher and as a teacher (wMch were not completed), he was one 
of mathematics and physical science. In of the foremost mathematical scholars of 
1843, on the disruption of the Church of his day.’ In 1857 Smith published *An 
Scotland, Smith and Ms colleagues in ‘ Elementary Treatise on Plane Geometry 
India joined the Free Church. according to the Method of RectUinem 

Thenceforth Smith was busily engaged Co-ordinates,’ and in 1902 ‘The Life of 
in building up the Indian mission of the Euclid ’ in Oliphant Smeaton’s series of 
Free Church. Besides exercising much ‘World’s Epoch-Makers.’ Smith edited 
influence among the natives, he furthered a noteworthy edition of the puritan 
the cause of education; was an active divines (1860-6), and learned French in 
contributor to missionary literature and order to translate Vinet’s 'Studies in 
to Indian journalism, was a chief writer Pascal,’ and German to prepare English 
in the ‘ Calcutta Review ’ from its foun- versions of Wameck’s missionary writings, 
dation, and was editor from 1851 to 1859. Besides publishing a short biography of 
When he went to India, it was im- Dr. Alexander Duff [q. v,] for the ‘Men 
possible for male missionaries to reach Worth Remembering ’ series (1883), and 
the women, all of whom above the very ‘ Mediseval Missions ’ (‘ Doff Missionary 
lowest class were shut off from the society Lectures,’ 1880), he edited the ‘ Letters 
of men. Smith’s proposal in the ‘ Christian of Samuel Rutherford ’ (1881). 

Observer ’ in 1840 to send lady missionaries Smith died at Edinburgh on 26 May 
and governesses, both European and In- 1906, and was buried in the Grange ceme- 
dian, into the zenana bore fruit in the first ter^ A presentation portrait, painted by 
Zenana mission, wMoh was started in 1864 J. H. Lorimer, R.S.A., in 1903, is now in 
and was the crowning acMevemeut of the onstody of the senatus of New College, 
Smith’s Indian career. On the outbreak Edinburgh. In 1839 Smith married Grace, 
of the Indian Mutiny in 1867 Smith daughter of D. K. Whyte, paymaster, 
acted as chaplain of the 42nd HigManders R.N. ; she died in 1886. ms third son, the 
(Black Watch) at Calcutta, and he acoom- Rev. William Whyte Smith, B,D., minister 
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of Newington Free Church, Edinburgh’ 
predeoeas^ him. BBa only surviving son’ 
David Whyte Ewart Smith, is a justice of 
the peace and honorary sheriff substitute 
for Haddingtonshire. 

[Scotsman, 27 May 1906 ; Scottish Review, 
31 May 1906 (memoiiul notice by George 
Smith, LL.D., C.LE.) j private information.] 

W. F. G. 

SMITH, Sm TH03IAS, first baronet 
(1833-1909), surgeon, born at Blaokhoath on 
23 March 1833, was sixth son of Benjaimn 
Smith, a London goldsmith, by his wife 
Susannah, daughter of Apsley Pellatt, whose 
ancestor Thomas Pellatt was president 
of the Royal College of Phydoians of London 
(1735-9). Two brothers became canons 
of Canterbury, and a third, Stephen, was 
prime warden in the Goldsmiths’ Company 
in 1885-6. 

Tom Smith was educated at Tonbridge 
so ool, which he entered in Lent term, 1844. 
His father, having suffered reverses in busi- 
ness, apprenticed his son to Sir James Paget 
[q. V. Suppl. 1] in 1847. Smith was thus 
the last of the ' hospital apprentices ’ at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. He was ad- 
mitted M.R.O.S. in 1864, and in August 
became house surgeon at the Children’s 
Hospital in Great Ormond Street. This 
post he resigned from ill-health on 7 Dee., 
receiving a special minute of commenda- 
tion from the committee of management. 
Taking rooms in Bedford Row, he coached 
pupils for examinations and at the same 
time assisted Paget in his private and 
hospital practice. Prom 1867 onwards for 
several years it was his custom to take a class 
of students to Paris in the Easter vacation, 
where, with the help of Brown-S6quard [q. v. 
Suppl. I], he taught them operative surgery. 
The outcome of this work^ras a ' Manual of 
Operative Surgery on the Dead Body,’ pub- 
lished in 1859 (2nd edit. 1876). In 1868 
he was admitted E.R,C.S.Englaud, and in 
1869 was appointed, jointly with George 
W. Callender, demonstrator of anatomy and 
operative surgery at St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital. He was elected assistant surgeon on 
24Eeb. 1864 on the resignation of Frederick 
Carpenter Skey [q. v.], and for a time had 
charge of the aural department. He was 
appointed surgeon in 1873. In the medical 
school attached to the hospital he lectured 
on anatomy jointly with Callender from 1871. 
On resigning his hospital ap)pointments 
on 10 March 1898 at the retmng age of 
sixty-five he was appointed a consrdting 
surgeon. 

]^m 1868 to 1861 Smith was assistant 
surgeon at the Great Northern Hospital, 


then recently estabUshed in York Road 
King’s Cross. In September 1861 he was 
elected assistant simgeon at the Children’s 
Hospital in Great Ormond Street, where 
he was surgeon from June 1868 to November 
1883 and afterwards consulting surgeon. 
He was also surgeon to the Alexandra 
Hospital for hip disease in Queen Square. 

Smith was surgical secretary of the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society 
(1870-2), and he contributed to the ‘Trans- 
actions ’ of this body (vol. 51, p. 79) his 
paper ‘ On the Cure of Cleft Palate by 
Operation in Children, with a Description 
of an Instrument for Facilitating the 
Operation.’ The method recommended in 
this paper governed the technique of the 
operation for many years. He also took 
an important part in the commission ap- 
pointed to report upon the administration 
of remedies by hypodermic injection. 

At the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England Smith was elected a member of 
the council in 1880. He acted as a vioe- 

E resident in 1887-8, and again in 1890-1, 
ut he refused nomination for the office 
of president. He was chosen a trustee of 
the Hunterian coUeotion in 1900. He was 

f azetted surgeon-extraordinary to Queen 
fiotoria in 1896, in succession to ^ 
William Savory [q. v.], and was created 
a baronet in 1897. He actively aided the 
Misses Keyser in founding their home for 
officers wounded in the South African war, 
and was created K.C.V.O. in 1901. Becom- 
ing an honorary serjeant-surgeon to King 
Edward 7II on his accession in 1901, he 
was in attendance when Sir Frederick 
Treves operated on the King on the day ap- 
pointed for the Coronation (24 June 1902). 

He lived at 7 Montagu Street, Russell 
Square, until 1868, when he removed to 
5 Stratford Place, Oxford Street, where 
he died on 1 Oct. 1900. He was buried in 
the Finohley cemetery. 

He married on 27 Aug. 1862 Ann Eliza, 
second daughter of Frederick Parbury, an 
Australian by birth. She died on 9 Feb. 1879, 
shortly after the birth of her ninth child, 
and in 1880 he instituted in her memory 
the Samaritan Maternity Fund at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital. Through life Smith 
trusted more to his own observation and 
experience than to knowledge acquired from 
others. A dexterous operator, a sure guide 
in difficult questions of magnosis, and a first- 
rate oUnic^ teacher of smgery, he was 
popular with students, who appreciated his 
wit and humour. 

A three-quarter length in oils — a good 
likeness — painted by the Hon, John Collier, 
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hangs in the great hall of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. It was presented by his ool- ] 
leagues and old pupils with a replica for 
himself on his retirement from the hospital 
in 1898. 

[.St. Bartholomew’s Hoap, Reports, vol. il. 
19u9 ; Lancet, 1909, ii. 1108 ; personal 
knowledge.] D’A. P. 

SMITH, TH03HAS ROGER (1830- 
1903). architect, horn at ShefSeld on 
14 July 1830, was only son of the Rev. 
Thomas Smith of Sheffield by his wife 
Louisa Thomas of Chelsea. After private 
education he entered the office of Philip 
Hardwick [q. v.] and spent a year and a 
half in travel before beginning independent 
practice in 1855. Mr. A. S. Gale was in 
partnership witli him until 1891, and from 
1888 his son, Mr. Ravenscroft Elsey Smith, 
who co-operated in all his subsequent 
works. 

Having been selected to prepare the 
design for the oshibition buildings in 
Bombay, Smith proceeded thither in 1864. 
The erection was abandoned after the 
contract was signed owing to the cotton 
famine, but several important buRdinga 
were erected in India from his designs, 
including the post office and British 
Hospital at Bombay, and the residency at 
Gunetsh Kind. In England his work in- 
cluded the Technical Schools (and Baths) 
of the Carpenters’ Company at Stratford ; 
the Ben Jonson schools at Stepney (1872), 
as well as other schools for the London 
school board j Emmanuel church and 
vicarage. South Croydon; the Sanatorium 
at Reedham (1883) ; the North London 
Hospital for Consumption at Hampstead 
(built 1880, enlaced 1892, completed 1603) ; 
laboratories at University CoUege (opened 
1892), forming part of on uncompleted 
scheme for the Gower Street front of the 
large quadrangle ; many City warehouses ; 
and, besides other domestic work, Arma- 
thwoite Hall, Cumberland ; Brambletye 
House, East Grinstead ; a house at Taplow 
for Mr. G. Hanbury, and Beechy Lees at 
Otford, Kent. 

Smith, who devoted much of his energies 
to lecturing on architecture and to official 
duties external to actual professional prac- 
tice, became in 1851 a member of the 
Architectural Association, a body to which 
he delivered an extensive series of leotuies ; 
he was president in 1860-1 and again in 
1863-4. At the Boyal Institute of British 
Architects he was elected an associate in 1856 
and in 1863 a fellow. He took a prominent 
part in its debates and committees, was for 


several sessions a member of its council, and 
became chairman in 1899 of the statutory 
board of examiners (under the London 
j Building Acts) which the institute appoints. 
In 1874 he was made district surveyor 
under the Metropolitan Board of Works for 
Southwark and North Lambeth, and was 
transferred in 1882 to the more important 
district of West Wandsworth. Smith’s 
other ofBcial appointments were numerous. 
At the Carpenters’ Company, for which 
he acted as examiner in carpentry. See., 
as a frequent lecturer, and as surveyor, 
he attained in 1901 the office of master. 
He was an examiner in architecture to 
the Science and Art Department, South 
Kensington, as well as to the City 
and Guilds Institute, and surveyor to 
the licensing justices of Wimbledon and 
Wandsworth ; but the most important of 
his posts was the professorship of archi- 
tecture at University College, London, 
which he held from 1880 to his death. 
His wide practical experience in questions 
of rights of light brought him frequent 
engagements as an expert and arbitrator, 
and in 1900 he served (as chairman) on a 
joint committee of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and the Surveyors’ 
Institution appointed to discuss the amonc’ 
ment of the law of ancient lights. Smith 
was often an architectural assessor in 
competitions. 

Smith prepared many papers on profes- 
sional and artistic subjects, but his only 
published books were the manual on 
‘Acoustics ’ in Weale’s series (1861), and two 
handbooks, one on ‘Architecture, Classic 
and Early Christian ’ (1882 ; new effit. 
1898); the other on ‘Gothic and Re- 
naissance Architecture ’ (1888, ‘Illustrated 
Handbooks of Art History ’), of which 
Mr. John Slater was joint author. Though 
afflicted with serious lameness for many 
years. Smith oontinued his professional 
labours till within three months of Ins 
death on 11 March 1903 at his residence, 
GordonStreet, Gordon Square, London. HIb 
office was at Temple Chambers, Temple 
Avenue, E.C. 

He married in 1858 Catheriae, daughter 
of Joseph Elsey of Highgate, and was 
survived by his widow, one daughter, and 
three sons, one of whom, his partner, Mr. 
Ravenscroft Elsey Smith, became in 1899 
professor of orobiteotare at King’s College, 
London. 

[R.I.B.A. Journal, 3rd series, z. 276 ; The 
Builder, 1903, Ixzziv. 289; Building News, 
1603, hxziv. 369 ; information from Professor 
R, Elsey Smith.] P. W. 
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SMITH, WALTER CHALMERS (1824- 
1908), poet and preacher, son of Walter 
Smith, builder, by his -wife Barbara Milne, 
was bom in Aberdeen on 5 Dec. 1824. He 
was educated at the grammar school, 
Aberdeen, and at Marischal College, which 
he entered at the age of thirteen, 
graduating M.A. in 1841. His original 
intention was to adopt law as his pro- 
fesssion, but under the influence of Dr. 
Chabnera he entered the Hew College, 
Edinburgh, to study for the ministry of the 
Eree (ihurch of Scotland. In 1860 he was 
ordained pastor of the Eree (Scottish) 
Church in ChadweU Street, Pentonvifle, 
London. The small congregation did not 
become larger under his ministry. In 1853 
he resigned and was appointed to 
Milnathort, in the parish of Orwell, 
Kinross-shire ; and in 1857 he removed to 
Roxburgh E^ee Church, Edinburgh. In 
1862 he was chosen to succeed the Eree 
Church leader, Dr. Robert Buchanan (1802- 
1875) [q. V.], in the Eree Tron Church, 
Glasgow. Smith was a thoughtful preacher, 
catholic in his sympatMes, and of 
rather advanced opinions for the Eree 
Church of his time, though in the end his 
influence was felt in broadening its outlook. 
Two ‘ Discourses ’ that he published in 
1860, advocating more liberal views in 
rega^ to Sunday observance than those 
then prevailing in Scotland, came under 
the ban of bm Presbytery, and he was 
‘ affectionately admonished ’ % the General 
Assembly in June 1867. In 1876 he was 
translate to the Ekee High Church, 
Edinburgh. During the prosecution of 
Professor Robertson Smith [see SmrH, 
Wtt.t.hm Robebtson] his strong sympathy 
with the professor gave some ofEenoe 
to the orthodox churw leaders; but in 
1893 he had so won the confidence of the 
church that he was chosen moderator of 
the general assembly. The following year 
he retired from his charge, when he was 
presented with his portrait painted by Sir 
George Reid. He received the degrees 
of D.D. from the University of Glasgow 
(1869), and LL.D. from the universities of 
Aberdeen (1876) and Edinburgh (1893). He 
died on 20 Sept. 1908. He married Agnes 
Monteith and left a son and three daughters. 

Under the pseudonym of ‘ OrweU,’ Smith 
published, in 1861, a book of poems with the 
title ‘ The Bishop’s Walk ’ ; and in 1872, 
under the pseudonym oi ‘ Hermann Knott,’ 
‘Ohig Grange,’ which reached in 1888 a 
fourth edition. Bfis other volumes of verse 
are: 1. ‘Borland Hall,’ 1874. 2. ‘Hilda 
amongst the Broken Gods,’ 1878. 3.‘ Raban 


or life Splinters,’ 1880. 4. ‘ North Countrv 
Eolk, 1883. 6. Kildrostan, a dramatic 
Poem,’ 1884. 6. ‘ Thoughts and Eancies 
for Sunday Evening,’ 1887. 7. ‘A 

Heretic,’ 1890. A selection of his poems 
appeared in 1890, and a complete ^ition 
in 1902; a volume of sermons was pub- 
lished posthumously in 1909. Smith’s 
verse is smooth and pleasant, touched 
with humour and full of sympathy, simple 
and unpretending in style. Several of 
his pieces are merely tales or cWocter 
sketches in verse, shrewdly humorous, 
but rather too colloquial in manner to be 
termed poetry. 

[Who’s Who, 1908 ; Scotsman, and Glasgow 
Herald, 20 Sept. 1908 ; Miles’s Poets and 
Poetry of tho Niuelccnth Century, xii. 109 
seq. ; information from his daughter. Mrs. 
Carlyle.] T. E. H. 

SMITH, WILLIAM SADMAREZ (1836- 
1909), archbishop of Sydney, bom at St. 
Helier’s, Jersey, on 14 Jan. 1836, was son 
of Richard Snowden Smith, prebendary 
of Chichester, by his wife Arme, daughter 
of Thomas Robin of Jersey. He entered 
Marlborough College in 1846, and obtained 
a scholarship at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1865. In 1867 he won the Carus Greek 
Testament (undergraduate’s) prize ; in 1868 
he graduated B.A. (first class, classical 
tripos); in 1859 was placed in the &st 
class (middle bachelors) of the theological 
examination, won the Scholefield prize, 
the Gams Greek Testament (boch^or’s) 
prize, and Crosse scholarship. In 1860 he 
won the Tyrwhitt Hebrew soholatship and 
was elected fellow of his college. He pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1862, and won the Seatouian 
prize for an English sacred poem in 1864 
and 1866. 

Ordained deacon in 1869, priest in 1869, 
he was curate of St. Paul’s, Cambridge 
(1869-61). In 1861 he went out to India 
as chaplain to Skederiok GeU, bishop of 
Madras, and remained there till 1865, learn- 
ing Tanul, and assooiating Mmself with 
missionary work. Returning to Cambridge 
as curate of Trumpington (1866), he 
became vicar there in 1867, and was 
awarded the Maitland prize for an essay 
on ‘ Obstacles to Missionary Success.’ In 
1869 he accepted the priucipalship of St. 
Aidan’s, Birkenhead, a theological college 
then at a low ebb. He raised it to pros- 
perity, wiping out a heaw debt and creating 
an endowment fund. He also served from 
1869 to 1890 os examining chaplain to the 
bishop of Norwich, and in 1880 was made 
hon. canon of Chester. 
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In 1889, on the retirement of Bishop 
Alfred Barry [q. v. Suppl. II] from the 
see of Sydney, Smith was elected his 
successor by the Australian bishops when 
nomination had been declined by Handley 
(Jarr Qlyn Moule, afterwards bishop of 
Durham. He was consecrated at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on 24 June 1890. He was made 
D.D. at Cambridge in that year and at 
Oxford in 1897. As metropolitan of 
Hew South Wales and primate of Australia, 
Smith, with the approval of the Lambeth 
coherence, assiuneu in 1897 the title of 
archbishop. His Australian rule was use- 
ful rather than eventful. An evangelical 
of wide sympathies, a hard worker, and a 
firm though &nd administrator, he died at 
Sydney on 18 April 1909. 

Smith married in 1870 Florence, daughter 
of Leiris Deedes, rector of Brain tfield, 
Hertfordshire; she died in 1890, leaving 
one son and seven daughters. 

Smith was a contributor of biblical 
articles to the ‘ Encyclopredia Britaimioa’ 
(8th edit.) and published : 1. ‘ Obstacles 
to Missionaiy Success ’ (Maitland prize 
essay), 1868. 2. ‘ Christian Faith ; Five 

Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge,’ 1869. 3. * Lessons on the Book 
of Genesis,’ 1879. 4. ‘The Blood of the 
Covenant,’ 1889. A posthumous volume, 
' Capernaum and other Poems,’ appeared 
in 1911. 

[Record, 23 and 30 April 1009 ; Guardian, 
21 April 1909 ; Cambridge University Calen- 
dar; personal knowledge.] A B. B. 

SMYLY, Sra PHILIP CRAMPTOH 
(1838-1904), surgeon and laryngologist, 
bom at 8 Ely Place, Dublin, on 17 June 
1838, was eldest son in a family of four 
sons and eight daughters of Josioh Smyly, 
M.D. (d. 1864), a Dublin surgeon of good 
position, by his 'wife Ellen (d. 1901), daughter 
of Matthew Franks, of Jerpoint Hill , 
Thomasto-wn, co. Kilkenny. His mother 
devoted herself to philantlmopic work in 
Dublin, foimding and maintaining many 
schools for poor children. His grandfather, 
John Smyly, KC., a member of the Irish 
bar, came of a family settled in the north 
of Ireland from the sixteenth century. 
Sir Philip Crampton [q. v.] -was his grand- 
uncle. A younger brother. Sir William 
Josiah Smyly, is an obstetrician and 
gynaecologist of distinction in Dublin. 
A sister, Louisa Katharine, married Robert 
Stewart, a missionary to Hwa-Sang, Cliina, 
where they were both murdered in 1802. 

PhUip after education at home was 
apprenticed at fifteen to his grand-imcle 


Sir Philip Crampton, and after the latter's 
death in 185S to William Henry Porter 
[q. V.]. During his apprenticesliip he 
attended lectures in the schools of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and at the Meath Hospital. In 
1834 he entered Trinity College, and in 
1850 he graduated B.A., tvinning a junior 
moderatoiship and silver medal in ex- 
perimental and natural soieuce. Next 
year he proceeded M.B., and obtained the 
licence of the Irish College of Physicians. 
After some months’ study in Berlin he 
returned homo, and in 1863 he proceeded 
M.D., and was admitted fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of Ireland. In 1861 he 
succeeded Porter, his former master, as sur- 
geon to the Meath Hospital, his father being 
one of his colleagues. This post he retained 
till his death. He was a member of 
the 'viceregal staff diming successive 
viceroynlties from 1889 to 1892. He 
was president of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in Ireland in 1878-0, and from 
1898 to 1900 he represented that college 
on the General MeiHcal Connoil. In 1895 
he was appointed surgenn-in-ordinary to 
Queen Victoria in Ireland, and in 1001, on 
her death, honorary surgeon to King 
Edward. He was president of the Laryn- 
gological Association of Great Britain in 
1889, of the Irish Medical Association in 
1900, and of the Irish Medical Schools 
and Graduates’ Association in 1002. He 
was consulting surgeon to the Hospital 
for Diseases of the Throat and Ear, the 
Children’s Hospital, Harcourt Street, and 
the Rotunda Hospital, all in Dublin. 

Smyly, though he always practised 
general surgery, was specially interested 
in laryngology, a field almost untouched in 
his younger miys. His example familiarised 
the profession in Ireland with tlie use of the 
laryngoscope, which he introduced to Ire- 
land in 1860. He also took special interest 
in abdominal and urethral surgery. He 
published little except occasional lectures 
to his pupils, and notes read before suigical 
societies. His observations on the 'use of 
tobacco juice as on antidote in strychnin 
poisoning are of interest, and he was one 
of the first to make practical application 
of Professor Haughton’s study of the che- 
mistry of strychnin and nicot'n (Dudlin 
Journal of M^ical Science, vol. 34). 

Smyly onjoyed a large practice for many 
years and was Imiwted in 1802. Of 
courteous manners and striking appearance, 
he was generous in charitable gifts. He 
devoted his leisure to music, and was no 
mean violiuist. At the time of liis death 
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he Teas president of the Hibernian Catch. 
Club. He obtained high rank in free- 
masonry. He died suddenly from cerebral 
htsmorrhage on 8 April 1904, at 4 Merrion 
Square, Dublin, and uas biuied in Mount 
Jerome Cemetery, Dublin. He married on 
1 Feb. 1864 Selina Maria, sixth daughter of 
John Span Plunket, third Baron Plunket, 
sister of William Conyngham, fourth 
baron, archbishop of Dublin, and of David, 
first Baron Rathmore ; by her he had three 
sons and six daughters. His eldest son. 
Sir Philip Crampton (knighted in 1905), 
became chief justice of Sierra Leone, and 
his second .son, Gilbert Josiah, is professor of 
Latin in Trinity College, Dublin. 

A portrait painted by Sir T. Jones, 
P.R.H.A.. was presented to his wife by 
Smyly’s brother freemasons in 1876 ; it is 
in her possession at 4 Merrion Square, 
Dublin. 

[Brit. Med. Journal, 16 April 1904 ; 
Cameron's History of the Royal CoUego of 
Surgeons in Ireland ; OrmsWs Medical 
History of the Meath Hospital ; Dublin Univ. 
Calendars ; private information.] B. J. B. 

SMYTH, Sm HENRY AUGUSTUS 
(1825-1006), general and colonel comman- 
dant lOTal artillery, bom at St. James’s 
Street, London, on 26 Nov. 1826, vas third 
son in the fo^y of three sons and six 
daughters of Admiral WUliam Henry 
Smyth (1788-1805) [q. v.] by his wife 
Annaxellor, only daughter of Thomas Waring- 
ton, British consul at Naples. His elder 
brothers were Sir Woiington Wilkinson 
Smyth (1817-1890) [q. v.] and Charles 
Smy& (1819-1900) [q. v. Suppl. I]. 
Of bis sis sisters, Henrietta married Prof. 
Baden-PoweU [q. v.], and Rosetta married 
Sir William Henry Flower [q. v. Suppl. I]. 

Educated at Bedford grammar school 
from 1834 to 1840, Smyth entered the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich on 1 Ecb. 
1841. Receiving a commission as second 
lieutenant in the royal artillery on 20 Dec. 
1843, and being promoted lieutenant on 
6 A]^ 1845, he was on forei^ service in Ber- 
muda from 1847 to 1851. demoted second 
captain on 11 Aug. 1851, he was quartered 
at Halifax, Nova Scotia, till 1854, and at 
Corfu from February 1866. On becoming 
first captain on 1 A;^, he was sent in May 
to the Crimea to command a field battem 
of the second division of the army which 
supported the right attack on Sevastopol. 
Smyth and bis battery did arduous work 
wi& the siege train in the trenches. He 
took port m the third bombardment, 
was present at the fall of Sevastopol, and 


remained in _ the Crimea until July 1856. 
For his services he received the British 
war medal with clasp for Sevastopol and 
the Turkish medal. 

After he had spent over five years at 
home stations, principally at Shomcliffe, 
hostilities threatened with the United States 
over the Trent afiair, and Smyth took his 
field battery of the Crimea out to New 
Brunswick in December 1861, landing his 
horses fit for service after an exceptionally 
tempestuous voyage. While still in Canada 
Smyth obtained a brevet majority on 12 Feb. 
1863, and on promotion to a regimental Ueu- 
tenant-eolonelcy on 31 Aug. 1865 ho returned 
home. While on ordinary leave of absence 
in Canada he visited the scenes of the 
American civil war, saw the capture of 
Richmond, and was the only foreigner 
present in the subsequent pursuit of the 
southern aimy. At a later period he at- 
tended, while on leave from India, some 
of the operations of the Franco-German 
war. His observations in both cases were 
commended by the authorities and partly 
published in tiio ‘ Proceedings of the Royal 
Artillery Institution.’ 

From 1867 to 1874 Smyth served in India. 
He became a brevet colonel on 31 Aug. 1870. 
In 1872 he presided over a committee at 
Calcutta which condemned the bronze rifled 
guns then proposed for adoption for field 
service and conducted valuable researches 
into the explosive force of Indian gun- 
powders. His services were eulogised by the 
governor-general in council in May 1874. 
On 16 Jon. 1876 Smyth succeeded to a 
regimental colonelcy and was deputed to 
attend the German army mancauvres in 
the autumn. He commanded the artillery 
at SheemesB in 1876, and from 1877 
to 1880 the artillery in the southern 
district. Ho served on various professional 
inquiries, such as the revision of siege 
operations in view of the adoption of more 
powerful rified guns and howitzers. In 
1876 and 1887 he was awarded the gold 
medal of the Royal Artillery Institution 
for essays respectively on ‘ Field Artillery 
Tactics ’ and ‘ Training of Field Artillery.’ 

From 1881 to 1883 Smyth served on Ihe 
ordnance committee at Woolwich. During 
that time steel was introduced into the 
service on the recommendation of the 
committee as the material for rifled guns. 
Promoted major-general on 1 Nov. 1882, 
Smyth was commandant of the Woolwich 
garrison and military district from 1882 to 
1886. He became lieutenant-general on 
1 Nov. 1886, and went out the next year to 
command the troops in South Africa. 
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Soon after his arrival at the Capa ho 
rapidly omshed a rising in Zoluland, which 
had been formally annexed in May 1887. 
The Zulus fled into the territories of the 
South African republic, where they dis- 
persed. Dinizulu and hia chiefs ultimately 
surrendered to the British, and were 
banished to St. Helena. Bor some eight 
months in 1889-90 Smyth acted as governor 
of Cape Colony between the departure of 
Sir Hercules Robinson, afterwards Lord 
Rosmead [q.v.Suppl.I], and the arrival of 
Sir Henry Brougham Loch, afterwards Lord 
Loch [q. V. Suppl. I]. Smyth was created 
C.M.G. in January 1889, and K.C.M.6. in 

1890, when he was appointed governor of 
Malta. He was promoted general on 19 May 

1891, and on 20 Deo. 1893 hia jubilee in the 
Royal Artillery servioo was celebrated at 
l^ta. He left the island at the end of the 
year on retirement, andsettledat hia father’s 
house, whfeh be bad inherited, St. John’s 
Lodge, Stone, Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire. 

Sm^b beoome a colonel commandant 
of the royal regiment on 17 Oct. 1894. 
Ha was honorary colonel of the royal 
Malta militia, a J.P. for Buckinghamshire, 
and fellow both of the Society of Aitiquarics 
and of the Royal Geographical Society. 
He died on 18 Sept. 1906 at his own house, 
and was buried in Stone churchyard. He 
married at lillington, near Leamington in 
Warwickshire, on 14 April 1874, Helen 
Constance, daughter of John Whitehead 
Greaves, of Bcrecote, near Leamington. 
His widow survives him without issue. A 
TOrirait painted by Lowes Diokinson is in 
Lady Smyth’s possession. Memorial tab- 
lets have been erected in the garrison 
church at Woolwich and in the church at 
Stone. 

[Royal Artilloiy Records ; private informa- 
tion ; The Times, 20 Sept. 1906 ; the Bio- 
grapher.] B. H. V. 

SNELUS, GEORGE JAMES (1837- 
1900), metallurgist, bom on 26 June 1837 
in Camden Town, London, N., was son of 
James and Susannah Snelus ; bis father, a 
master builder, died when George was about 
seven. He was trained at the St. John’s 
College, Battersea, for the profession of 
a school teacher, but subsequently, whilst 
teaching in a school at Macclesfield, 
he attended lectures on science at the 
Owens College, Manchester (now the 
Victoria University, Manchester), where 
he came under the influence of Sir Henry 
Roscoe. In 1864, on winning a Royal Albert 
scholarship, he entered on a three years’ 
course at the Royal Sohool of Mines, 
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gaining at its conclusion the associateship 
in metallurgy and mining together with 
the De la Beohe medal for mining. On 
the recommendation of Dr. John Percy 
[q. V.] he was appointed chemist to the 
Dowlais Ironworks, and he held the post 
for four years. In 1871 ho was com- 
missioned by the Iron and Steel Institute 
to proceed to the United States to 
investigate the chemistry of the Banks’s 
rotary puddlinc process, and the report 
which he subsequently presented on 
the subject proved of the utmost value 
(Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute, 
vol. L 1872). 

It was during this investigation that 
Snelus conceived the possibility of com- 
pletely eliminating phosphorus from molten 
pig iron by oxidation in a basic lined en- 
closure. In 1872 he took out a British 
patent for such a process, afterwards prov- 
ing by actual trial the soundness of the 
underlymg idea. In a Bessemer converter, 
lined with overbumt lime, he succeeded in 
almost entirely eliminating phosphorus from 
3 to 4 ton charges of molten phosphoric pig 
iron ; in these teials he made the first speci- 
mens of ‘basic’ steel by the pneumatic 
process. But certain practical difficulties 
attendant upon the prescribed use of lime 
he never fully overcame, and it was not 
until the ‘ basic ’ process was &ally de- 
veloped in 1879 by Messrs. Thomas and 
Gilchrist [see Thomas, Sednet Gilohebt] 
that it became commercially practicable. 
Eor the conspicuous part which he had 
played in regard to this invention he was 
awarded a gold medal at the Paris Ex- 
hibition of 1878, and the Hon and Steel 
Institute awarded him, jointly with Thomas, 
the Bessemer gold medal. He was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society in 1887. 
Another conspicuous contribution to metal- 
lurgical chemistry was his proof of the 
true practical value of the molybdate 
method for the determination of phos- 
phorus in steel, a process which is 
now universally employed in steel-works 
laboratories. 

In 1872 he was appointed works manager 
(and subsequently general manager) of tee 
West CSumberland Hon and Steel Company, 
Workington, where he remained until 1900. 
He also became director of several mining 
conoems in Cumberland. In 1902 he took 
out a patent for the manufacture of icon 
and steel in a basic lined rotary furnace, 
experiments upon which were being carried 
out at the time of his death by the 
Bistington Iron Company, but were after- 
wards discontinued. 
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Snelus was an original member of the This was followed in 1860 by ‘ The Find- 
Iron and Steel Institute in 1869, and from mg of Moses,’ and by the ‘ Musician in the 
1889 onwards until his death he was a Temple ’ in 1861, ‘ The Child Jeremiah ’ 
vice-president. His most important con- inl862,‘Juliott’ and ‘Isaac and Rebecca’ 
tribuUons to the 'Journal’ of the Institute in 1863, and ‘ A Deacon’ in 1864. To the 
were those on ‘ The Removal of Phosphorus same period belong ten early drawings 
and Stilphur in Steel Manufacture ’ (1879) of Jewish festival ceremonies which prove 
and on ‘ The Chemical Composition of the artist’s devotion to his own faith and 
Steel Rails ’ (1882). people. Eight designs for the ‘ Song of 

He was an enthusiastio member of the Solomon ’ and the same number for ° The 
volunteer force from 1859 till 1891, when he Book of Ruth ’ (reproduced, like most of 
retired with the rank ofhou. major and with his work, by Mr. HoUyer) well attest his 
the officer’s long service medal. He was one capacity and sentiment. Solomon also 
of the best rifle shots in the country, being tried Ms hand at illustration for books and 
for twelve successive years, from 1866, a magazines. An etching in a ‘Portfolio 
member of the English Twenty, and during of lUustrations of Thomas Hood ’ (1868) 
that period gained a greater aggregate than and work in ‘Once a Week’ (1862) and 
any other memijer of the team. He carried for Dalziel’s ‘ Bible Gallery ’ (1881) have 
off the fust all-comcra’ small-bore prize at importance. 

Wimbledon in 1 868. He was also a keen Solomon’s soriptural painting, wMoh was 
horticulturist. marked by Pre-Raphaelite sincerity, poetic 

Snelus died at his residence, Ennerdalo feeling, and beauty ot colour and cfesign, 
Hall, Erizington, Cumberland, on 18 June attracted attention. Thackeray credited 
1906, and was buried at the parish church, the ‘ finely drawn and composed “ Moses ” 
Arlecdon, Cumberland. with a great intention ’ (Bounda&ouf Papers, 

In 1867 he married Lavinia Whitfield, 1860, ‘ Thoms in the Cushion ’). The 
daughter of David Woodward, a silk leaders of the Pre-Raphaelite school acknow- 
manufacturer of Macclesfield, and had ledged his promise, and he early came to 
three sons and three daughters. Two of know D. O. Rossetti and Burne-Jones. The 
his sons (George James and John Ernest) latter prophesied that his genius would 
became mining engineers, whilst the third soon prevail (cf, Idfe of Burm-Jones, i. 
(Percy Woodward) is an electrical engineer. 260). A oharming humour, of wMch his 
[Proceedings of the Royal Society, 1907, art shows no _ sign, gave him abundant 
78 A., and Journal of the Iron and Steel social fascination. Another early asso- 
Institute, 1906, i. 273.] W. A. B. ciate was Algernon Charles Swinburne, 

who became one of his warmest admirers 
SNOW. [See Kykaston (formerly and constant companions. Through Swin- 
Snow), Heebert (1835-1910), canon of bume he made the acquaintance of Lord 
Durham and classical scholar.] Houghton, and visited Eryston. Under 

such influences Solomon abandoned Hebraic 
SOLOMON, SIMEON (1840-1905), themes for classical subjects, such as his 
painter and draughtsman, born at 3 Sandys ‘ Habet,’ wMoh was exhibited at the Royal 
Street, Bishopsgate Without, on 9 Oct. 1840, Academy in 1865, and Ms ‘ Damon and 
was the youngest son of Michael Solomon, Aglae,’ in 1860. His delightful ‘ Bacchus ’ 
a Leghorn hat manufacturer, by Ms wife (exMbited in 1867, now in Lady Lewis’s 
Kate Levy. His father was a prominent collection) brought enthusiastio laudations 
member of the Jewish community in the from Walter Pater. Other work of Ms evoked 
City of London. His elder brother, Abra- poetic elucidation. Swinburne’s poems 
ham Solomon [q. v.], and Ms elder sister, ‘ Erotion ’ and ‘ The End of the Month ’ 
Rebecca (d. 1886), both made art their were both inspired by Solomon’s drawings, 
profession. _ The sister, who subsequently and three sonnets of John Payne owed 
developed like Simeon an errant nature and their origin to the like source. His classical 
came to disaster, schooled him in Hebraic tastes were reinforced by visits to Italy, 
history and ritual. After steady education He was at Florence in 1866 and at Rome 
he, while still a boy, was admitted to the in 1869 with Mr. Oscar Browning. On 
Gower Street studio of Ms elder brother, the second occasion he wrote a mystical 
Abraham Solomon, and there Ms talents effumon, ‘ A Vision of Love revealed in 
quickly asserted themselves. Sleep ’ (privately printed, 1871 ; enlai^ 

Before he was fifteen he entered the and pubhshed later in the same year). To 
Royal Academy schools, and in 1868 he the ‘ Dark Blue ’ in July 1871 Swinburne 
exhibited at the Academy ‘ Isaac ofiered.’ contributed ‘ Notes ’ of extreme praise 
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(noTcr reprinted) on Solomon’s ‘ Vision,’ 
crediting the artist ■with exceptional spiri- 
tual insight. At the same time the artist 
•was steadily adding to his fame, not only 
bv his oil-pictures at the Academy — 
‘toilet of Roman Lady’ (1860), ‘Youth 
relating Tales to Laches’ (1870), and 
‘Love Bound and Wounded’ (1870) — but 
bv his pencU studies and water-colours, 
winch ■were shown chiefly at the Dudley 
Gallery. In an article in the ‘ Portfoho ’ 
(ilarch 1870) (Sir) Sidney Col'vin, while 
praising Solomon’s artistic gifts, protested 
against signs of sentimental w'eakness, which 
excess of eulogy was tending to aggravate. 
The warning had a tragic sequel. After 
sending ‘ Judith and her Attendant ’ to 
the Academy in 1872 Solomon ceased ex- 
hibiting. and his career collapsed. Through 
alcohol and other vicioua indulgeuce he 
became ‘famous for liis falls.’ Ellorts of 
kinsmen and friends to help him proved of 
no avail. A -waif of the streets, he refused 
commissions when they were offered him, 
though in an occasional drawing such as 
* The Mystery of Faith,’ akin to an earlier 
‘ EosaMystica,’ he showed that ho still pre- 
served some of his skill and cherished some 
of his earlier mystical predilections. To 
the ‘ Hobbyhorse ’ (1893) he contributed 
‘ The Study of a Medusa Head sttmg by its 
otvn Snakes,’ a favourite theme, -with the 
legend — apt for his own case — ‘ Oorruptio 
optimi pessima.’ He found some brief 
consolation in ’visits to the Carmelite 
church at Kensington, and painted a num- 
ber of subjects connected 'with the Roman 
rite. His main source of income in the 
long years of his ruin were the occasional 
few shillings earned by hasty drawings 
of a futile but, in reproductions, popular 
sentimentality. He tried his band without 
success as a pavement artist in Bays- 
water. At length he became an almost 
hahitnal inmate of St. Giles’s workhouse. 
Found insensible in Great TumstUo in 
May 1905, he was carried to King’s CoUege 
Hospital and thence to the workhouse, 'where 
he died suddenly of heart faduro in the 
dining hall on 14 Aug. follo'wing. He was 
buried in the Je'wish cemetery at Willesden. 
He was unmarried. 

Many of his more important paintings 
in oil and water-colour were exhibit^ 
at Burlington House in Jan.-Feb. 1906. 
The pictures included ‘Love in Winter’ 
(Florence, 1866) ; ‘ The Mother of Moses ’ 
(1860); ‘Hosanna!’ (1861); ‘A Prelude 
by Bach ’ (1868) ; ‘ The Bride ’ and ‘ The 
Bridegroom ’ (1872). Solomon’s work is 
chiefly in private collections, including 


those of Miss Colman at Norwich, Mrs. 
Coltart, Mr. Fairfax Murray, Lady 
Battersea, and Mr. W. 6. Rawlinaon. 
In public collections he is reprcaented by 
‘ A Greek Acolyte ’ (1867—8) in the Birming- 
ham Art Gallery ; by .several paintings 
in the Dublin Gallery of Modem Art; 
by a water-colour drawing, ‘ In the Temple 
of Venus’ (1863), at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, South Kensington; by 
‘ Love dreaming by the Sea ’ at Aberyst- 
wyth, and by a beautiful drawing of a 
ghl (1868) in the British Museum. 

A portrait dra'wing by Solomon of him- 
self (1830) is in the More-Adey collec- 
tion. 

[Mr. Robert Rosa’s essay in Masques and 
Phases, 1909; Millais’s Life of Millais, ii. 440; 
Mrs. Erncdine Mills’s Frederic John Shields, 
1912; Mrs. Julia Ellsworth Ford’s Simeon 
Solomon, on Appreciation, New York, 1908; 
Mr. Oscar Bro wnmg’s Memories of Sixty Years 
1910; Grave’s Roy. Aondoiny ExMbitors; 
private information.] E. M-L. 

SORBY, HENRY CLIFTON (1826- 
1908), geologist, was bom on 10 May 1826 
at Woodbourne near Sheffield. With cut- 
lery, the staple industry of that town, liis 
family had been connected smee the six- 
teenth century. One ancestor, who died 
in 1620, was the first master cutler, and 
Rorby’s grandfather filled the same office. 
His father. Henry Sorby, was a partner in 
the firm of John and Henry Sorby, edge-tool 
makers, and Ms mother, Amelia Lambert, 
a woman of much force of character, was 
a Londoner. Sorby received his early 
education at a private school in Harrogate 
and at the collegiate school, Sheffield. 
After leaving school he read mathematics 
at home with a tutor, -who fostered his 
love of natural science. He also practised 
drawing in water-colour, of which in later 
life he made much use. Sorby, of in- 
dependent means, determined to devote 
himself to a career of original investiga- 
tion. Sheffield was always his home, and 
ho lived with his -widowed mother until her 
death in 1872. After that he purchased a 
small yacht, the Glimpse, on board wMoh, 
for many years, he spent the summer in 
dredging and in maldng biological and 
physical investigations in the estuaries and 
inland waters of the east of England. The 
-winter was passed in Sheffield, where he 
did much to stimulate the iateUectual life 
of the place, taking an active part in its 
societies, helping to foimd Firth College, of 
which he was one of the vice-presidents, 
aiding the development of the college into a 
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university, and bequeathing to the latter 
ultimately his valuable collections and 
money to found a chair in geology. His 
health failed in the autumn of 1903, but 
he continued to write and work up his 
great stock of accumulated observations 
till within a few days of his death on 
9 March 1908. He was unmarried. 

Sorby’s scientific work is distinguished 
by versatility and originality. His greatest 
advances were in geology, but ‘scarcely 
any branch of knowledge or question of 
scientific interest escaped his attention: 
the use of the spectroscope in coimection 
with the microscope ; the nature of the 
colouring matter in blood, hair, foliage, 
flowers, birds’ eggs, and minerals ; meteo- 
rological problems of all kinds ; improve- 
ments in blowpipe analysis and in the 
methods of detecting poisons.’ Later, he 
collected marine plants and animals, pre- 
paring catalogues to show their distribu- 
tionTdevising methods for preserving them 
with their natural colours and exhibiting 
them as transparent objects, in which he 
was remarkably successM. But in addi- 
tion to these he took up arohreologioal 
studies : the churches of East Anglia ; the 
evolution of mythical forms of animals in 
ancient ecclesiastical architecture ; Roman, 
Saxon, and Herman structures, and the 
choiaoteristics of the materials employed 
in them ; while as amusements he oolleoted 
ancient books and maps, and studied 
Egnitian hierogl^hics. 

To geology 1^ contributions were as 
valuable as they were varied. He dis- 
cussed the origins of slaty cleavage, demon- 
strating by experiment that Daniel Sharpe 
[q. V.] was right in attributing it to pressure, 
of cone-in-coue structure, of impressed 
pebbles, of the magnesian h'mestone, and 
of the Cleveland ironstone. He also dealt 
with the nature of ooccoUths in the chalk, 
c^uestions of rook denudation and deposi- 
tion, the formation of river terraces ; 
besides water supply, and the contamina- 
tion of rivers by sewage. In worlting at 
the latter he spent about seven months in 
studying the lower Thames in connection 
with the royal commission on the dralnago 
of London, and laid before that body a 
large amount of important evidence. But 
Sorby’s most memorable work was in the 
field of petrology. William Ckawford 
Williamson [q. v.] had already unproved 
a process originated by Wifliam Hicol 
(the inventor of the Nicol polarising 
prism) of making thin slices of fossil 
wood for microsoopio examination, and 
he applied it to some other organisms. 


Sorby 

Sorby visited Wflliamson in Manchester 
prior to 1840 and learnt the art. It 
occurred to him to try it on rook.«, and 
in that year he made his first thin slice. The 
first result of tliis method of investigation 
was a paper, published by the Geological 
Society in 1861, on the ' Calcareous Grit 
of Scarborough.’ It however excited little 
attention, and ono on ‘ Slaty Cleavage ’ 
(1853) met with such a ohilling reception 
that he published it elsewhere. Even his 
great paper ‘ On the Mioroscopio Structure 
of Crystals, &o.,’ published in 1868, was 
ridiculed by many. In another decade he 
had gathered a small but entliusiastio band 
of disciples, both in En^sud and on the 
Continent, and before he died was justly 
hailed as the father of microscopic petrology. 
He published several other mportant 
papers on the mioroscopio structure of 
roolcs, notably his presideutial adihesses in 
1870 and 1880 to the Geological Society on 
the structure of stratified rocks ; only three 
mouths before his death he communicated 
to that society a paper dealing with the 
quantitative study of rooks ; and last, W 
not least, he studied the microscopic struc- 
ture of irons and steels, with results of 
great industrial value. This study was begun 
to illustrate meteorites, and it proved the 
latter to be a mixture when molten which 
became a compound on cooling. Be had a 
Torkshireman’s shrewdness, but his will- 
ingness to help fellow workers and freedom 
from all self-seekhm won him many friends. 
He was deoted E.6.S. in 1860, received the 
WoDaston medal in 1869 and was president 
in 1878-80. He was president of the geo- 
logical section of the British Association in 
1880, and also filled tliat office in the Micro- 
scopical and iho Mineralogical Societies. 
He was elected P.R.S. in 1867, and was 
aworded a royal medal in 1874. He was 
an honorary member of many foreign 
societies, receiving from Holland the Boer- 
haave medal. In 1870 the University of 
Cambridge made him an honorary LLD. 
In 1898 ms fellow- townsmen presented him 
with his portrait (now in Sheffield univer- 
sity, together with a marble bust), sM 
the Geological Society at its centenary in 
1007 sent on address to ‘The Father of 
Microscopical Petrology.’ 

[Journal Geol. Soo. 1009 (Professor SoUas) ; 
Proa. Roy. Soo. 1908, vol. Ixxx. (Sir A 
Qeikie) ; Geol. Mag. 1908 (with ^itiait) 
(Professor Judd); Nature, Ixxvii. 466; Proo. 
Yorks. Geol. Soo. vol. xvi. 1909 ; Fifty Team 
of Soiontifio Research, Proo. Sheffield lit. 
and Phil, Soo. 1897 (by Sorby himself) ; list 
of papers in Naturalist, 1006.] T. 6. B. 
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SOTHEBY, Sm EDWARD SOUTH- 
WELL (1813^1902), admiral, bom at 
CMfton on 14 May 1813, tras second son in 
a family of tivo sons and three daughters of 
Admiral Thomas Sotheby (1759-1831) by 
his second uife, Lady Mary Amio (d. 1830), 
fourth daughter of Joseph Deane Bourke, 
tliird earl of Mayo and archbishop of 
Tuam. William Sotheby [q. v.] was bis 
uncle. After going through the course at 
the Royal Maval College, Portsmouth, 
Edward went to sea in 1828. He passed 
his examination in 1832, was promoted 
to lieutenant on 3 Oct. 1833, and in Dec. 
was appointed to the Caledonia, of 120 guns, 
flagsltip in the Mediterranean. In April 
1837 he joined the Dido, corvette, as first 
lieutenant, and in her served during the 
war on the coast of Syria in 1840, for 
which he received the medal and, on 30 Oot. 
1841, bis promotion to commander. In 
June 1846 he was appointed to command 
the sloop Racehorse, in which he took part 
in the later operations of the first New 
Zealand war and served hi China till 
1848. He commissioned the Sealark for 
the west coast of Africa in June 1830, and 
was employed cruising for the suppression 
of the slave trade. On 6 Sept. 1852 
Sotheby was promoted to captain, and in 
Dec. 1835 was appointed to the Pearl, 
corvette, which he commanded on the East 
Indies and China station until 1838. In 
July 1857 the Pearl, with the frigate Shan- 
non, Capt. WRliam Peel [q. v.], was sent 
from Hong Kong to Calcutta on the receipt 
of news of the outbreak of the Indian 
Mutiny. Sotheby himself took command 
of the Pearl’s brigade, which was landed 
on 12 Sept., and for the following fifteen 
months formed part of the Gomckpore 
field force daring the operations in Oudh. 
Sotheby and bis brigade were thirteen times 
mentioned in despatches, and received 
the thanks of both houses of parliament, 
of the governor-general of India, of the 
admiralty, and of the naval and military 
commander in India (of. Eobkest’s Hist, 
of Indian Mutiny, ii. 262). In addition i 
to the medal Sotheby was made aG.B. and 
an extra aide-de-camp to Queen Victoria 
(1858-67). In 1863 tie commanded the 
Portland coastguard division, after which 
he was not again actively employed. He I 
reached flag rank on 1 Sept. 1867, and retired 
on 1 April 1870. He was advanced to vice- 
admiral on the retired list on 25 Aug. 1873, 
was awarded the K.O.B. in 1875, and be- I 
came admiral on IS Jime 1879. After 
leavinjg the sea Sotheby devoted himself 
to plulanthropio work ; in 1886 he was a 


commissioner for investigating and re- 
porting on the condition of the blind, and 
was for many years chairman of the Blind 
Institute in Tottenham Court Road. 

Sotheby died at 26 Green Street, London, 
W., on 6 Jan. 1902, and was buried at 
Ecton, Northamptonshire. He married in 
1864 Luoy Elizabeth, daughter of Henry 
John Adeane, of Babraham, Cambridge- 
shire, and granddaughter of John Thomas, 
first Baron Stanley of Alderloy, by whom 
he had iesne three sons. 

[0’B3frne’B Naval Biogr. Diet. ; The Times, 
8 Jan. 1902 ; B.N. List ; Burke’s Landed 
Gentry ; Sir J. W. Kaye, Sepoy War inindia j 
Q. B, Malleson, Hist, of Indian Mutiny.] 

L. G. 0. L. 

SOUTAB, Mns. ROBERT. [See 
Eabbek, Elben (1848-1904), actress.] 

SOIJTHESK, ninth Easl of. [See 
Gabeeqib, James (1827-1805), author.] 

SOHTHBY, Sm RICHARD (1808-1001), 
Cape of Good Hope official, bom at Culm- 
stock, Devonshire, on 23 April 1808, was 
second son of George Southey of that place 
by his ^vife Joan, only daughter of J. Baker 
of Cuhnstook. Richard’s grandfather was 
a first cousin of Robert Southey, the poet. 

After being educated at Uffoulme gram- 
mar school till the age of twelve, he 
went in 1820 with his father to South 
Africa. The family settled at Round Hill, 
between Bathurst and Grahamstown, and 
Richard joined in pioneer farming. In 
1824 he was sent to Grahamstown as a 
olerk in the mercantile house of Heugh 
and Bleming ; but the life being distasteM 
to him he went in his twenty-ffi-st year on 
a trading and hunting expedition, which 
was not financially a success. On his 
return he married and settled down to 
farming and cattle dealing. 

Alrewy in 1828 he hod responded to the 
call for volunteers to take charge of the 
military outposts of the frontier while the 
regular troops went on special service into 
Kafirland, and in the Kafir wax of 1834r-6, 
after acting as guide to the headquarters 
column, he was directed by Goloneif (after- 
wards Sir) Horry Smith [q. v.] to form a 
corps of guides, of which he was appointed 
captain, and was frequently commended in 
general orders. At the close of the wax he 
was appointed resident agent with certain 
of the Ka& tribes, and served until Sir 
Benjamin D’Urban’s frontier policy was 
reversed by the home government at the 
close of 1836, when his omoe was abolished. 
He then removed with his brothers to 
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Graaffreinet, and from 1836 to 1846 was 
engaged in mercantile and farming pursuits. 

On the return of Sir Harry Smith to 
South Africa in 1847 he made Southey, of 
whom he had formed a high opinion, 
secretary to the high commissioner. Ho 
accompanied his chief m the operations 
against the emigrant Boers, and was 
present at tlie hard-fought victory of 
Boomplaats. On the withdrawal or the 
troops Southey was left at Bloemfontein 
to collect the fines levied on the Boers 
who had been in arms againat the govern- 
ment, which he did tactfully and with 
success. He remained in Bloemfontein 
until the country had quieted down and 
Major Warden was installed as British 
resident. 

At the end of 1840 he was appointed 
civil commissioner and resident magistrate 
of Swellendam, one of the oldest and most 
important divisions of the colony, and j 
although at times political feelings ran 
high he won the confidence of the inhabitants 
as well as the approbation of the govern- 
ment. During the Kafir war of this period 
he was active in enrolling and forwarding 
native levies, and on the termination of 
hostilities he received the thanks of the 
government for his services. 

Southey was acting secretary to the Cape 
government from 1 May 1862 to 26 May 
1864. A dispute with lieutenant-Govemor 
Darling led to his temporary suspension 
from office, to which however by order of 
the home authorities he was honourably 
restored. On 8 March 1868 he became 
secretary to the lieutenant-governor at 
Grahomstown (Lieut.-Gen. James Jackson). 
!Prom January to April 1859 he was auditor- 
general of the colony, and on 22 Aug. 1860 
he became acting colonial secretary. In 
the latter capacity he gave great satisfaction 
by his budget speech in the first session. 
The governor (Sir George Grey) in a 
despatch to the Duke of Newcastle, 14 Aug. 
1861, warmly commended his tactful con- 
duct of government business. 

Southey was appointed treasurer and 
accountant-general on 6 Deo. 1861, and at 
the same time was made a member of the 
executive coimcil, with a seat in both houses 
of the legislature. Ho was colonial secre- 
tary of the colony from 22 July 1864 until 
the advent of responsible government on 
30 Nov. 1872, when he retired on a pension. 

Southey w^as a consistent opponent of 
the grant of responsible government to the 
Cape, and on 26 April 1871 he, with three 
other members of the executive council, 
signed a minute adducing grave reasons 


against its introduction into the colony 
at that moment. In October 1872 he 
declined the jproposal of the governor (Sir 
Henry Barkly) that he should obtain a 
seat in parliament and form a responsible 
ministry. 

In 1871 the long-standuig dispute with 
the Orange Tree State respecting the 
ownership of the diamond fields was 
teiminated by their annexation to the Cape, 
and Southey at Sir Henry Barkly’s request 
undertook the difficult task of administra- 
tion. On 7 Teb. 1873 the territory was 
erected by letters patent into a province 
under the name of Griqualand West, and 
Southey received the Queen’s commission 
as lieutenant-governor (29 March 1873). 
The difficulty of carrying on the government 
was great, and the opposition of a section of 
the Aggers grew so formidable that troops 
were summoned from the Cape to preserve 
order. The secretary of state (Lord Carnar- 
von) decided that Southey’s continuance 
in office was impossible, and that the 
financial condition of the province required 
a less expensive form of administration. 
Southey resigned in August 1875. 

On 4 Doc. 1876 he was returned to the 
house of assembly as one of the members 
for Grahamstown, and jomed the opposition 
to the Molteno ministry. He md not 
seek re-election on the dissolution in Sept. 
1878, and took no further part in public 
afiairB. Southey died at his residence, 
Southfields, Flumstead, on 22 July 1901, 
and was bm’icd in St. John’s cemetery, 
Wynberg. 

He was created C.M.G. on 30 Nov. 1872, 
and K.C.M.G. on 30 May 1891. 

He married twice: (1) in 1830 Isabella, 
daughter of John Shaw of Bockwood Yale, 
Albany, by whom he hod six sons; (2) 
Susan Maria Hendrika, daughter of Anthony 
Krynauw of Cape Town, a member of one 
of the oldest Dutch families of tho Cape of 
Good Hope ; she died in 1890, leaving one 
son and one daughter. 

A half-length portrait in oils of Southey 
by IT. Wolf, a Gorman artist, is in the Civil 
Service Club at Gape Town. 

[Theal's History of South Africa since 1705, 
6 vols. 1008 { Wilmot’a Life and Times of 
Sir Biohard Southey, 1904 ; Autobiography of 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Harry Smith, vol. ii. 1902 ; 
I Burke’s Peerage, 1901 ; Tho Times, 23 July 
1001 ; Capo Argus, 23 July 1001 ; Cape Times, 
1 24 July 1901 ; Wihnot’s History of Our Oun 
I Times in South Africa, vol. i. 1897 ; Pratt’s 
I People of tho Period; Cunynghame’s My 
Command in South Africa, 1874-1878, 1879 ; 
Colonial Office Becords.] C. A. 
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SOUTHWARD, JOHN (I84O7I902). 
writer on typography, born on 28 April 1840, 
was son of Jackson Southward, printer, of 
Liverpool, a native of Corney, Cumberland, 
by Margaret Proud of Ennisoorthy, county 
Wexford. After education at the Liver- 
pool Collegiate Institution (now Liverpool 
College), he gained a thorough praciieal 
knowledge of printing in his father’s office, 
Pitt Street, Liverpool. At seventeen he 
became co-editor with the Rev. A. S. 
Hume of the ‘ Liverpool PhilosopMoal 
Magazine,’ and from November 1867 till 
its discontinuance in 1866 he conducted 
the ‘liverpool Observer,’ the first penny 
weekly issued in the town, which was 
printed in Jackson Southward’s office. 
On the failure of the paper John South- 
ward came to London to increase his 
typographical knowledge, and was reader 
successively for Cox & Wyman (until 1868) 
and for Eyre & Spottiswoode. 

In 1808 Southward travelled in Spain 
for a finu of English watchmakers, travers- 
ing all parts of the country, visiting every 
newspaper office, and securing oopies of au 
serial publications. He embodied his ex- 
periences in four articles in the ‘Printers’ 
Register ' in 1869. Many further contribu- 
tions followed, and from Eebruory 1886 till 
June 1890 he edited the paper. He also 
contributed to other trade organs, and in i 
1891 took over from Mr. Andrew Tuer j 
the ‘ Paper and Printing Trades Journal.’ 
This he relinquished in 1893. j 

Southward soon became recognised os 
the leading authority on the history and 
processes of printing. His ‘ Dictionary of 
Typography and its Accessory Arts,’ after 
being issuM as monthly supplements to 
the ‘ Printers’ Register,’ was published in 
book form in 1872. It was printed simul- 
taneously in the Philadelphia ‘ Printers’ 
Circular,’ and formed the basis of Bing- 
walt’s American ‘ Enoyclopiedia of Print- 
ing.’ A revised edition appeared in 1876. 

‘Practical Printing; a Handbook of 
the Art of Typography,’ a much larger 
work, which olso first appeared in the 
‘Printers’ Register,’ was first published 
independently in 1882, and became a 
standard text-book. Southward prepared 
revised editions in 1884 and 1887. The 
fourth and fifth editions (1892 and 1900) 
were edited by Mr, Arthur Powell. South- 
ward’s ‘ Progress in Printing^and the Qraphic 
Arts during the Victorian Era’ (illustrated) 
appearedin 1897. ‘Modern Printing,’ which 
Southward edited in four profusely illus- 
trated sections between 1898 and 1900, 
was designed to be at once a reference book 


for the printing-office and a manual of 
instruction for class and ' home reading. 
The work, in which leading experts co- 
operated, was adopted as a text-book 
in the chief technological institutions. 
Among Southward’s minor publications 
were : ‘ Authorship and Publication,’ a 
teclmical guide fur authors (1881), and 
‘ Artistic Printing ’ (1892). He contributed 
the article ‘Modern Typography’ to 
the ninth edition of the ‘ Enoyolopsedia 
Britannica,’ and also wrote technical ar- 
ticles for ‘ Chambers’s Eneyclopmdia.’ The 
‘Bibliography of Printing,’ issued under 
the names of Edward Clements Bigmore 
and 0. W. H. Wyman (3 vols. 1880-6), was 
to a large extent his work. 

Sou^word was much interested in 
philanthropic work, and in 1888 founded 
and edited for a short time a monthly 
paper called ‘ Charity.’ During his later 
years he resided at Stroatham, but died in 
Ht. Thomas’s Hospital, Westminster, after 
on operation, on 0 July 1002. He was 
buried in Norwood cemetery. Southward 
was twice married. His first wfe, Rachel 
Clayton of Huddorsfiold, by whom he had 
three sons and four daughters, died in 

1892. His second wife, Alice, -widow of 
J. King, whom ho married in 1894, sur- 
vived him. An engraved portrait is in 
‘ Modem Printing,’ section 1. 

[Private information j Printom’ Register, 
6 Aug. 1902 (with portrait) ; Tlio Times, 11, 
12, 1 7 July 1002 ; Btroathnm New, 1!) July 
1902 ; Sonthwaid’s Works.) G. Lb Q. N. 

SOUTHWELL, THOMAS (1831-1909), 
naturalist, l>om at King’s Lynn on 16 Juno 
1831, was son of Charles Elmer Southwell, 
chief cashier at tho Lynn branch of 
Gurney’s bank (now Barclay’s), by his 
wife Jane Costell. After private educa- 
tion at Lynn, Southwell entered the service 
of Gurney & Co. there (14 Sept. 1840). In 
1862 ho was transferred to Jiakenham, and 
in November 1867 to tho headquarters of 
tho bank at Norwich, from which ho retired 
in 1896 after fifty voars’ service. 

Almost aU. his life was spent in Nor- 
folk and all liis leisure was devoted to 
the natural history of the county. He 
was also an authority on the topography 
and archffiology of the fen distriot adjacent 
to his birthplace. When tho Norfolk and 
Norwich Naturalists’ Society was founded 
in 1860 Southwell became an active mem- 
ber 5 he was president botli in 1879 and 

1893, and his oontributions to the ‘ Trans- 
actions,’ over one hundred in all, covered 
a wide range, and are mostly of permanent 
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value. IVom his earliest years he showed 
a keen interest in birds. ‘ I liave myself,’ 
he wrote, ‘ talked with men who have 
taken the eggs of the avocet and blaok- 
tniled godwit, and who have seen the 
bustard at largo in its last stronghold. 
The bittern was so common in FeltweU Fen 
that a keeper there has shot five in one 
day, and his father used to have one roasted 
for dinner every Sunday. I have found the 
eggs of Montagu’s harrier, and know those 
who remember the time when the hen 
harrier and short-eared owl bred regularly 
in Eoydon Fen, and who have taken the 
egg s of the water-rail in what was once 
Wmttlesea Mere.’ He devoted much at- 
tention to the preservation of birds. For 
the educational series of the Society for the 
Protection of Birds he wrote papers on the 
swallow (No. 4), and the terns (No. 12). 
His moat useful achievement was the 
completion of the ‘ Birds of Norfolk,’ by 
Henry Stevenson, F.L.S., of which the 
earlier volumes had been published (1800- 
1870). Stevenson died on 18 Aug. 1888, 
and in 1890 Southwell brought out the 
third volume, thus completing ‘ a model 
county omi^ology,* from letters and 
manuscripts left by the author, but largely 
supplemented by information supplied by 
Mmself. 

In 1881 Southwell published ‘ The Seals 
and Whales of the British Seas ’ (sm. 4to), 
papers reprinted from ‘Science Gossip.’ 
^om 1884 onwards he contributed aimually 
to the ‘Zoologist’ a lucid report with 
authentic statistics on the seal and whale 
fisheries. He had been elected a feUow 
of the Zoological Society on 22 Feb. 1872, 
his proposer being Professor Alfred Newton 
[q. V. SuppL n]. He closely identified him- 
8^ withihe work of the Norwich museum, 
serving on the committee from 1893, when 
the old museum was transferred to Norwich 
castle. He compiled an admirable ofiSoial 
guide in 1896, and contributed an article 
entitled ' An !^ghteenth Century Museum ’ 
to the ' Museum Journal ’ in 1908. 

Southwell died at 10 The Crescent, Nor- 
wich, on 6 Sept. 1909. He married, on 16 June 
1868, Margaret lyson of Great Yarmouth 
(d. 10 Ju]^ 1903), and by her had two 
daughters, who survived him. 

Besides the works mentioned and many 
other oontributiona to periodicals. South- 
well mblished a revised edition of the 
Eev. JRichard Lubbock’s ‘ Fauna of Nor- 
folk ’ (1879 ; first published in 18^, and 
‘ Notes and Letters on the Natural E&tury 
of Norfolk, more especially on the Birds ana 
Fishes ’ (1902), from Sir Thomas Browne’s 


MSS. in the British Museum and the 
Bodleian Library. 

[Eastern Daily Press, 6 Sept. 1009 ; Field, 
11 Sept. 1009 ; Trans. Norfolk and Norwich 
NaturaHsts’ Soo., ix. 134 (with portrait) ; 
Annals of an East Anglian Ba:&, 1900,' 
p. 347 ; Ibis, 1910, p. 191 ; private infor- 
mation.] 3 . H. 

SPENCER, HERBERT (1820-1903), 
philosopher, was born in Derby on 27 April 
1820. The Spencer family had been sotfled 
for several centuries in the parish of ^k 
Ireton in Derbyshire. All Spencer’s four 
grandparents were among the early 
followers of John Wesley. BHs paternal 

S andfather, Matthew Spencer, settled in 
erby as a schoolmaster ; he had six sons, 
and on his death left his property in Kirk 
Ireton, consisting of a few cottages and 
two fields, to his eldest son, William George 
Spencer [q. v.], the father of Herbert 
Spencer. George Spencer, os he was com- 
monly called to distinguish him from his 
youngest brother, who was also William, 
was a man of extremely strong individuality 
and advanced social and religious views. 
La. 1819 he married Harriot Holmes, the 
only daughter of a plumber end glazier in 
Derby. On her mother’s side a dash of 
Huguenot and Hussite blood was traceable. 
Of this, however, she showed little trace in 
her character, which was patient, gentle, 
and conforming. Neither in inteUeot nor 
in force of character was she able to cope 
with her somewhat overbearing husband, 
and the marriage was not a happy one. 
Herbert was eldest and only surviving child. 
Four brothers and four sisters succeeded 
him (Dunoan), but aU died within a few 
days of their birth, with tho exception 
of one sister, Louisa, who lived for nearly 
three years. His father’s energies were 
taken up with teaching, end Herbert’s early 
education was somewhat neglected. Until 
the age of thirteen he lived at Derby, 
with an interlude of three years in 
the neighbourhood of Nottingham ; he 
attended a day school, but was particularly 
backward in Latin, Greek, and the other 
usual subjects of instruction. On the 
other hand, in natural history, in physics, 
and in misoellaneouB information of all 
kinds he was advanced for his age. He 
acquired some knowledgo of science from 
the literature circulated by the Derby 
Philosophical Society, of wmoh his father 
was honorary secretary. His father did 
everything to encourage him in the cultiva- 
tion of hm natural tastes for science and 
observation of naturo. At thirteen he 
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was sent to Hinton Chaiterhouse, near 
Bath, to live with his uncle, Thomas Spencer 
[q. V.], who was an advanced radical and 
a leader of various social movements, such 
as temperance reform. Brom his strict 
regime the lad quickly ran away, walking 
to Derby in three days (48 miles the firat 
day, 47 the next, and about 20 the third 
day), with little food and no sleep. He 
was sent back to his uncle, however, and 
for three years his education was carried 
on at Hinton Charterhouse with greater 
success. 

At sixteen he returned to Derby, with 
his education completed. A year later he 
commenced his career as assistant to a 
schoolmaster at Derby. After some throe 
months, however, his uncle WiUiam ob- 
tained for him a post under (Sir) Charles 
Fox [q. V.], resident engineer of part of 
the London and Birmingham railway. 
He was thus definitely launched in 1837 on 
the career of civil engineer, a profession 
which was rocognised as well suited to 
him . Fox soon perceived his capooities, 
and in less than a year he was promoted 
to a better post on the Birmingham and 
Gloucester railway (now absorbed by the 
Midland railway), with headquarters at 
Worcester. Capt. Moorsom, the engineer- 
in-chief, appointed him his private secretary 
for a few months. Spencer continued to 
work on the construction of the line till its 
completion in 1841, when his services were 
no loneer required and he was discharged. 

‘ Got toe sato — very glad ’ was too entry 
in his diary ; and he refused a permanent 
appointment in the locomotive service, 
without asking what it was. During this 
period of a Utue over three years’ engineer- 
mg his interest had centred largely on 
geometrical problems, which fill his letters 
to his father. He also published a lew 
short articles in a teohmoal newspaper, 
and made one or two inventionB of con- 
siderable ingenuity, such as a velooimeter 
for determining velocities in toe trials of 
engines. Good-looking in appearance, but 
with brusque and impolished manners, he 
was on the whole liked by his companions j 
but was probably somewhat hampered 
in promotion by his excessive seU-assertlve- 
ness and tendency to argue with h^ chiefs. 

After his discharge Spencer returned to 
Derby, and a period of misceUaneous 
specidation and activity commenced : 
natural history, mechanical inventions, 
phrenology, modelling all occupied Ms 
attention. The following year his first 
serio^ literary attempt took the loan of 
a series of letters to the * Nonconformist,’ 


an organ of the advanced dissenters. There 
he urged the limitations of the- functions 
of the State and displayed the extreme 
individualism which characterised the 
whole of his social writings in after 
life. The same year he plunged into active 
politics, heoommg associated with toe 

complete suffrage movement,’ which was 
closely eonnected with the chartist agita- 
tion, and was honorary secretary of toe 
Derby branch. In 1843 he was sanguine 
enough to republish his letters to toe 
‘ Nonconformist ’ as a pamphlet entitled 
‘ The Proper Sphere of Government ’ ; but 
it attracted no attention, beyond a polite 
acknowledgment from Carlyle of a presenta- 
tion copy. One or two articles sent to 
reviews were refused ; but at lost, in 1844, 
Spencer was selected as sub-editor to a 
newspaper colled the ‘Pilot,’ which wos 
at that time being established in Birming- 
ham os organ of the complete suffrage 
movement. In the onti-com-law agitation, 
the anti-slavery agitation, and that for the 
separation of ohuroh and state he took 
an active part, and was described by one 
of his friends as ' radical all over.’ 

The insecurity of toe ‘ Pilot ’ and some 
of its promoters’’ dislike of his anti-religious 
views, which were becoming manifest, 
made him welcome on opportunity of 
returning to his old profession. For toe 
next two years Spencer was engaged in one 
capacity or other in toe work of railway 
construction. The railway mania was at 
its height. He continued to improve his 
position with his colleagues; but with toe 
failnre of some of his chief’s schemes his 
appointment was again brought to an end 
— ^this tone permanently — ^through no fault 
of his own. In 1846-7 ho was occupied 
with various mechanical inventions and 
projoots, including one for a sort of fiying 
machine ; but only on one of them did he 
succeed in making a little money — a 
binding-pin for binding together loose 
sheets of music or printed periotocals. At 
lost the nomadic period of his life came to 
an end, when in 1848 he was appointed 
sub-editor of toe ' Economist ’ at a salary 
of 100 guineas a year, with free lodgings 
and attendance. The ‘ Economist ’ was the 
property of James Wilson, M.P. (1806-60) 
[q. V.1, who had under his own editorship 
brought it to a high de^e of prosperity. 

The years during wmoh Spencer was at 
the ‘Economist’ were fruitful in laying toe 
foundations of many of toe friemmhips 
which profoundly alleoted his later life. 
John Cma^man [q. v. Suppl. 1] carried on 
a publishmg business just opposite the 
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‘Eoonomibt’ office in the Strand, and 
through Chapman’s soirees Spencer made 
many acquaintances. Among these was 
George Henry Lowes [q. v.J, first met in the 
spring of 1850, who afterwards became one 
of his most intimate friends. Among them 
also was Miss Mary Ann or Marian Evans, 
then chiefly known as the translator of 
Strauss, and afterwards famous as ‘ George 
Eliot.’ By Lewes, Spencer was introduced 
to Carlyle; but their temperaments were 
too much opposed to permit the acquamt- 
anoeship to endure. With ‘ George Eliot ’ 
Spencer’s relations were so intimate as to 
excite gossip about the likelihood of their 
marriage. Though in the abstract he was 
very desirous of marrying, and regnrded 
‘ George Eliot’ ‘ as the most admirable 
woman, mentally, I ever met,’ yet he did 
not embark upon a suit which, in aU 
probability, would have been successful. 
Apparently the absence of personal beauty 
restrained the growth of his afiection 
(Autohiog. ii. 446). Another acquaintance, 
made in 1852, was that ol Huxley, 
still quite unknown. By Huxley he was 
introduced the following year to Tyndall, 
the physicist ; and 'vvith both Huxley and 
TyndaU there commenced friendslups which 
ripened into dose intimaoy. 

The comparative liberty which Spencer’s 
duties at the ‘ Economist ’ office afiorded 
gave him an opportunity of writing his first 
book, ‘ Social Statics : or the Conditions 
Essential to Human Happiness specified, 
and the first of them developed.’ The 
main object of this work, which appeared at 
the begiiming of 1861, was to set Wth the 
doctrine that ‘ every man has freedom to 
do all that he wills, provided he infringes 
not the equal freedom of any other man.’ 
Erom this general principle ho deduced 
the public claims to freedom ol speech, to 
property, &o. He went so far as to assort 
the right of the oirizen to refuse to pay 
taxes, if he surrendered the advantages of 
protection by the state. The functions 
of the slate were limited solely to the 
perfomance of police duties at home, and 
to protection against foreign aggression by 
the maintenance of an army and navy. 
National education, poor laws, sanitary 
supervision are all explicitly condemned, 
as well as every other branch ol state 
activity that is not included in the above 
formula. 

‘ Social Statics ’ was unexpectedly suo- 
oessful. The extreme individualism which 
characterised it fitted in well with tho 
views of the philosophical radicals and 
the Manchester school, then reaching the 


height of their influence. He was asked 
by Lewes, who was literary editor of a 
radical paper called the ‘ Leader,’ to con- 
tribute articles ; and wrote several anony- 
mously which have since been republished 
in his essays. Most important of these was 
that on the ‘ Development Hypothesis ’ in 
March 1862, in which the theory of organic 
evolution was defended (seven years prior 
to the publication of the ‘ Origin of Species ’). 
For the ‘ Westminster Eeview,’ now in the 
hands of Chapman, he elaborated a ‘ Theory 
of Population’ which adumbrated one of 
the doctrines subsequently emboefled in ' The 
Principles of Biology.’ Relations were 
also established with the ‘ British Quarterly 
Review ’ and the ‘ North British Review.’ 
In 1853 his uncle Thomas Spencer died, 
leaving Herbert Spencer a littfo over 6001 
With this sum in hand, and the literary 
connections he had formed, he felt he could 
safely sever his connection with the 
‘ Economist,’ and in July of that year he 
brought his engagement to an end. 

Increased freedom enabled Spencer to 
cultivate friends, already mode, who hved 
in the country. Mr. and Mfrs. Richard 
Potter, of Standish House, on the Cotswold 
Hills, and Mr. Octavius Smith, of Ardtomish 
in Argyllshire, where Spencer paid a long 
series ol visits, thonooforth furnished him 
with his ohiof pleasures and holidays. A 
visit to Switzerland at this time, involving 
physical over-exertion, produced cardiac 
msturbanccs of disastrous effect hereafter. 
Further articles wore written for reviews 
on diverse subjects before Spenoetr agam 
gathered his energies for another book — 
‘ The Principles of Psychology,’ published 
in 1855. To this work Spencer gave 
astonishingly little preparation. Ho was 
never a large reader, and rarely read 
tiirough a serious book. He hod read one 
or two books, like Lewes’s ‘ Biographical 
History of PhiloBophy,’ which chanced 
to come his way; but neither then nor 
afterwards did ho ever read the philo- 
sophical classics ; and he was fond of 
reuiting how he had always thrown down 
Kant with disgust on finding he disagreed 
with the first two or three pages. ‘The 
Principles of Psychology’ exhibits tho 
results of this habit ; for it had little con- 
nection with previous psyohologioal results, 
but was on independent excursion into 
an almost new line of inquiry. Later 
editions of this book formed an integral 
portion of Spencer’s ‘Philosophy,’ which 
is described below, Naturally the sole 
was small. Richard Holt Hutton [q. v. 
Suppl. I] attacked it in on article entitled 
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‘ Modem Atheism ’ in the ‘ National Review,’ 
a quarterly organ of the Unitarians, and 
the anti-reUgious tone of the book caused 
much adverse critioism. 

During the writing of ‘ The Principles of 
Psychology ’ Spencer’s health finally gave 
way. While engaged upon it, he stay^ at 
various country places, and the continuous 
hard work, unrelieved by society, caused 
a nervous breakdown from which he never 
afterwards recovered. The disorder took 
the form of a peculiar sensation in the head, 
which came on when he tried to think, 
as a result of cerebral congestion, and led to 
inveterate insomnia. For eighteen months 
he travelled in various country places, 
avoi^g all kinds of work and excitement, 
spending some of his time in fishing. At 
length it became necessary for him to earn 
money; and, though little improved, he 
returned to London at the end of 1S60, and 
wrote the article on ‘ Progress : its Law 
and Cause ’ for the ‘ Westminster Review,’ 
foreshadowing one of the doctrines of 
‘ First Principles.’ Other articles followed : 
and although his health remained dis- 
organised, he was able with frequent breaks 
to carry on a certain amount of work. 

It was in 1867 that the idea of writing a 
^atem of philosophy first ooourred to 
Spencer. In that year he was engaged in 
revising his essays to be re-published in a 
single volume ; and the successive reading 
of the scattered ideas embodied in them 
revealed to him a marked unity of principle. 
They aU adopted a naturalistic interpreta- 
tion of phenomena, they were nearly aU 
fotmded upon the doctrine of evolution. 
In the early days of 1868 he drew up a plan 
for a system of phibsoiahy in which these 
fundamental principles were to be act forth, 
and their applications traced. To obtain 
the necessary leisure, he endeavoured to 
obtain various official posts, with the help 
of strong testimonials from John Stuart MiU 
and others ; but finding lus efforts fruitloss, 
he at length hit upon the plan of issuing the 
work by subscription. Li 1860 the iwo- 
gramme of the ‘ Philosophy’ waa published, 
and suhscriptions invited at the rate of 
IO 5 . a year for four quarterly instohnents. 
With tile help of friends a strong backing 
of weighty names was secured, and over 
400 BubsoribeFS were registered in England ; 
whQe in America Professor E, L. Youmons 
helped to obtoia about 200 more. With 
this arrangement Spencer commenced to 
write ‘ First Principles ’ ; hut ho soon 
found difficulties in his way. A nervous 
break-down involved a dday of a mouth 
or two in the issue of the first instahnent. 


Repetition of these attacks before long 
caused him to abandon all attempt to 
keep regular uitervals between the issues. 
Subaoribera moreover did not pay np as 
well as was hoped ; but the death of his 
uncle William Spencer, bringing a legacy, 
saved the situation. The book was at last 
completed in 1862. It was leceived with 
little attention ; the few notices were 
mainly devoted to adverse criticism of the 
metaphysioal portion. During the writing 
of ‘ First Principles ’ Spencer ooUeoted 
together four essays written for reviews, to 
form the four chapters of his book on 
‘Education,’ of which the first edition 
appeared in 1861. This famous work, now 
translated into oil the chief languages of 
the world and into many of the minor 
languages such as Arabic and Mohawk, 
strongly urged the claims of scienoe, both 
as intimsic^y the most useful kuowle^e, 
and as the best mental discipline. The 
method of education advocated resembles 
that of Pestalozzi in aiming at a natural 
development of the intoUigenoe, and 
creating pleasurable interest, ^e child is 
to be trained, not by the commands and 
prohibitions of its parents, enforced by 
punishments, but by giving it the greatest 
possible amount of freedom, and Slowmg 
the natural consequences of wrong actions 
to be felt by it, without parental inter- 
ference. The ‘ Education ’ has had an 
enormous influence, and is still recognised 
as a leading text-book. 

The two years foUowing the pubUoation 
of ‘ First Principles ’ were devoted to the 
first volume of ‘ The Principles of Biology,’ 
published in 1864. Since Spencer had not 
a specialist’s knowledge of biology, he 
arranged with his friends Huxley and Sir 
Joseph Hooker [q. v. Suppl. II] to read the 
proofs. The pubUoation evoked little notice : 
a fate whioh likewise befell a second series of 
‘ Essays,’ whioh he re-published the previous 
year. Other occupations of 1864 were 
the essay on the ‘ Classification of the 
Soienoes,’ published as a separate irockwre, 
to whioh was appended ‘Reasons for 
dissenting from the Philosophy of M. 
Comte.’ Spencer’s branched classification 
undoubtedly represents a great advance 
on the Uncar classification of the older 
philosopher. The second volume of the 
‘ Biology ’ was commenced immediately on 
the oonolusion of the first, and published 
in 1867. But before it was completed, 
Spencer’s financial position obUged him 
to give subsorihets notice of cessation. 
The diminution in the number of subsoribers, 
and the difficulty of ooUecting their sub- 
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soiiptioDS, togetihei 'vrith tiie faot that he 
had now to give support to his aged father, 
rendered the continuance of the issues 
impossible. In vain did John Stuart Mill 
ofier to indemnify his publishers against 
possible future losses. A movement was set 
on foot by Mill , Kusley, Tyndall, Busk, and 
Lubbock (now Lord Avebury) for obtaining 
subscribers for a large number of extra 
copies ; but the death of his father in 1866 
greatly improved his position, and enabled 
him to continue the issues without the 
help 'of friends. Already, however, his 
vehement adherent Youmans had been 
active in America, with the result that 
Spencer’s admirers in that continent pre- 
sented Mm with a valuable gold watch, 
and invested 7000 dollars in his name in 
public securities, so as to deprive him of 
the option of refusal. The second volume 
of ‘ The Principles of Biology ’ was not sent 
round to the critical joumam, and was there- 
fore ignored by the press. But Spencer’s 
name was by this time widely known. 
He was a member of the celebrated x club, 
to which Huxley, Tyndall and other of 
his friends bdonged. In 1866 he was, in 
common with moat of the other leading 
evolutionists, an active member of the 
Jamaica committee for the prosecution of 
Governor Eyre [q. v. Suppl. U]. The death 
of his father revived his inventive faoulties ; 
and he invented a new kind of invalid bed 
which obtained the approval of medical 
men. In 1866, for the £kst time, he fixed 
upon a settled abode at a boarding-house 
in Queen’s Gardens, Lancaster Gate, with 
a room in the vioioity to serve as a study. 

Henceforward Spencer’s life becomes a 
mere record of the publication of his 
books. He was elected a member of the 
Atheneeum Club by the committee in 1868, 
and went there regularly in the afternoons 
to play billiards and see his friends. Ill- 
health negatived any extended social 
relationships, as well as every other mode 
of activity beyond that of completing the 
‘ Synthetic Philosophy.’ Every autumn 
there was a visit to Scotland. Once he 
made a tour in Italy, once in Switzerland, 
once in the Biviera, once in Egypt. Signs 
publio appreciation were soon manifest ; j 
1 first in 1871 when he was ofiered the 
I rectorship of St. Andrews University, 
i neither tids nor any other honour coim 
be induced to accept. works, 
ch had hitherto been a dead loss, began 
pay; and since he had adopted the 
tciple of publishing on commission, ho 
ained the full benSt of their sale, 
pencer’s first business on concluding 


the ‘ Biology ’ was to re-oast ‘ Eirst Prin- 
ciples,’ in the first edition of which he 
now recognised sundry imperfections. He 
then turned his attention to ‘The Prin- 
ciples of Psychology,’ the next portion 
of the ‘Philosophy.’ By adding various 
' divisions he brought his previously 
; published work on ‘ Psychology ’’ into line 
with the plan of the rest of the ‘ philosophy.’ 
The first volume was published in 1870, and 
the second in 1872. The next step was 
to deal with ‘ The Principles of Sociology.’ 
As early os 1867 Spencer had recognised 
that it would be necessary for him to collect 
large masses of facts on which to found 
his sociological generoliaations. Accord- 
ingly, he secured the services of Mr. David 
Duncan (afterwards his biographer) to 
read books of travel and accounts of 
primitive peoples, selecting aU statements 
of sociological significance, and classifying 
them according to a plan drawn up by 
Spencer. Two other gentlemen, Mr. James 
GoUier and Dr. Richard Schoppig, were 
subsequently engaged for the some pur- 
pose ; and Spencer, thinking the colleotiona 
of facts might be useful to other social 
inquirers besides himself, decided to publish 
thorn. Einanoiolly the scheme was a 
complete foUrae; but he persisted, in 
spite of heavy losses, and by 1881 the 
‘Descriptive Sociology ’ had reached eight 
volumes, when its issue was suspended, 
not to be revived till after Spencer’s death. 
One other work published in 1873 was the 
‘ Study of Sociobgy.’ Spencer had assisted 
Ms friend Youmans to found the ‘Inter- 
national Soientifio Series,’ and found 
himself now compelled to yield to Youmans’ 
pressure to contribute a volume to it himself. 
The ‘ Study of Sociology ’ was devoted to 
setting for& the difficulties, objective and 
subjective, that confront the student of 
ihe social science. The many varieties of 
bias which ore likely to perturb his judg- 
ment were discussed in full. The book, 
being of a comparatively popular character, 
was immensely suooessful; and the pre- 
liminary publication of its chapters in the 
‘ Contemporary Review ’ in England and 
the ‘ Popular Science Monthly ’ in America 
did much to assist the sale of Spencer’s 
works. Spencer’s next task was the 
preparation of the first volume of ‘The 
Principles of Sociology,’ published in 1877. 
Hitherto the serial method of publication 
had been adhered to, but with the conclusion 
of this volume Spencer sent to subscribers 
a notice of discontinuance, determining 
in future to publish the volumes as they 
were completed. He began the second 
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volume of ‘The Prinoiples of Sociology,’ 
but fiadiug bis health still very piecadous 
abandoned it to write ' The Data of Dthios.’ 
Any fonu of continuous application brought 
on symptoms due to cerebral congestion, 
and ma^ expedients were tried to prevent 
them. He would dictate to his secretary 
while rowing on the Serpentina or playing 
games of racquets. Dictating for twenty 
minutes or so at a time, he then broke ofi 
to row or play vigorously and relieve the 
brain. When able to do nothing else he 
would dictate his autobiography ; and the 
bulkiness of that work is a concrete result 
of Spencer’s efforts to kill time. ‘The 
Data of Ethics,’ which subsequently 
formed part I of ‘ The Principles of Ethics,’ 
was published in 1879 ; and ‘ Ceremonial 
Institutions,’ the first instalment of the 
second volume of ‘ The Pr^ciples of 
Sociology,’ was published shortly afterwards. 
Having set forth the foundations of his 
views on ethics, Spencer felt at liberty to 
revert to the original order of bis philosophy, 
and conclude the second volume of the 
‘ SooioloOT ’ ; and ‘ Political InstitutionB ’ 
was published in 1882. The foundation 
in the same year, in oonjunoiion with Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, Mr. John Morley, and 
others less known, of an Anti-aggression 
League, in opposition to aggressive war, 
greatly over-taxed Spencer’s energies. In 
1882 he paid a visit to America, restating the 
numerous attempts to fSte him, save in one 
instance where a dinner in his honour was 
given in New York. Thenceforward the de- 
cline in health proceeded steadily. Ih 1884 
appeared four articles from the ‘ Oontem- 
porarv Keview,’ now bound together to 
form ‘ The Man versus The State.’ Spencer 
had been watching with alarm the gradual 
encroachmmit of we state upon the liberty 
of the individusl, and its ever-widening 
sphere of activity. The purpose of these 
essays was to propose a new creed for 
liberals — ^the limitation of state-frmotions 
to protection against foreign aggression and 
the maintenanoe of justice at home. He 
refused an invitation to become parUa- 
mentar^ cmdidate lor Leicester in 1884. 

‘ Ecolesiastioal Institutions,’ with which the 
third volume of ‘The Prinoiples of Socio- 
logy’ opens, was publi^ed in 1886. There- 
after Spencer once again turned to ‘The 
Principles of Ethics,’ in order to elaborate 
his final beliefs on the functions of govern- 
ment in ‘Justice.’ From ‘Justice’ he 
passed on to the other divisions of ‘The 
Principles of Ethics,’ and published the 
whole of that work b^ore reverting to the 
final volume of the ‘ Sociology.’ 


In 1889 ho took a house in Avenue Boad, 
St. John|s Wood, in oonjimotion with 
three maiden ladies. For a few years 
the arrangement worked well ; but, after 
a time, disputes arose; and in 1898 he 
moved to 6 Peroival Terrace, Brighton, 
where he remained till his death. In 1896 
the last volume of ‘ The Principles of 
Sociology’ was published, and with it 
the * Sjmthetie PMosophy ’ was completed. 
Congratulations poured in from all quarters ; 
among others an influentially signed docu- 
ment, asking permission to employ an 
artist to take his portrait for presenta- 
tion to one of the national collections. 
The portrait was ultimately painted by 
Sir Hubert von Herkomer. But Spencer 
could not rest, now that his work was 
completed. Two further books, entitled 
‘Various Fragments’ and ‘Facts and 
Comments ’ were issued before his death, 
each consisting of short essa 3 rs on a great 
[ variety of subjects. The latter work at- 
tracted special attention on account of 
I the vehement language with which Spencer 
denounced the policy of the Boer war. 
The increasing militarism which he believed 
he saw everywhere around him largely 
embittered his later years. Both this and 
i the tendency to increase the functions of 
government were in close conflict with the 
social doctrines of his philosophy, which 
constituted Spencer’s strongest sentiments. 
The chronicle of the last years of his life 
shows that his nervous ayst^ was shattered 
beyond repair. Everywhere he was trying 
to correct misrepresentations of his views, 
or to msintain his priority in some theory 
or idea. Death at Brighton at the age of 
eighty-throe on 8 Deo. 1903 was a welcome 
relief from his sufferings. He was cremated 
at Golder’s Green, on address by Mr. 
Leonard (afterwards Lord) Courtney taking 
the place of a religious ceremony. The 
ashes were subsequently buried in ifflghgate 
cemetery. In his will he left the bulk of 
his property in trust for carrying on the 
pubucation of the ‘ Descriptive Sociology.’ 

Several portraits of Spencer are in 
existence. That by Sir Hubert von Her- 
komer, painted when Spencer was sevenW- 
seven and had just completed the 
'Synthetic Philosophy,’ is at Edinburgh 
in the Scottish National Portrait Gallery. 
The portrait by J. B. Burgess, painted m 
1872, hangs in the National Portrait Gallery 
in London, while the copy of it made by 
J. Hanson Walker is in the Public Library 
of Derby. In the Derby Museum there is a 
plaster oast of bis hands, and several relics. 
The marble bust made by Sir Edgar Boehm 
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in 1884 is in the National Portrait Q-allery. 
A bronze bust by E. Ondow Eord ■was 
exhibited at the Royal Aoademjr in 1897. 
Mrs. Meinertzhagen owns aportrait painted 
by Miss Alice Grant in the last year of 
Spencer’s life, mainly from photographs 
tafeen in 1898. A cartoon portrait by 
* 0. G.’ appeared in ‘ Vanity Pair’ in 1879. 

In appearance Spencer betokened nothing 
of his years of invalidism. He was 6 ft. 
10 in. in height, of almost ruddy complexion, 
but thin and spare. Hia face with un- 
wrinkled forehead showed no effects of 
his long life of thought, and his ivalk and 
general bearing were vigorous. Natmally 
of a robust constitution, he never lost a 
tooth, and his eyes were so strong through- 
out life that he never had to wear speotades 
for reading. The damage to his nervous 
system was displayed by his irritability 
in later life, his morbid fear of misrepre- 
sentation, and various eccentricities winch 
gave rise to many false and exaggerated 
stories. Among the peculiarities which ner- 
vous invalidism wrought in him was the use 
of ear-stoppers, with which he closed his 
ears when an exciting conversation to 
which he was listening threatened him with 
a sleepless night. The extreme originality 
of mind and contempt of authority, the 
habit of driving principles to their minutest 
applications, naturally gave rise to eccen- 
tricities, but these toned doivn in later life. 

Although predominantly intolloctual, 
he showed on emotional side, espe- 
cially in his strong aSeotion for his 
father. Throughout the greater part of 
his life he was obsessed by the execution of 
the ‘ Synthetic Philosophy,’ which absorbed 
the main intellectual and emotional powers 
of his mind. One of his least pleasant 
traits was the tendency to assert his own 
priority in scientific and philosophio ideas. 
The claim was never made unjustly, but 
the animosity with which he d^ended it 
showed, as in the case of Newton, that the 
mere advancement of knowledge was not 
his sole end. He persistently declined all 
honours, academic or otherwise. The list 
of those offered is detailed in Duncan’s 
‘life’ (App. D), but it would undoubtedly 
have been much longer had not his rule of 
refusing them become generally known. 

Spencer’s place in the history of thought 
must be ranked high. His iaQuence in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century was 
hnmeuso : indeed it has so woven itself 
into our modem methods of thinking that 
its driving and revolutionary energy is 
nearly spent, and there is little lihelmood 
of its being hereafter renewed. It was 


the best synthesis of the knowledge of 
Ms times; and by that very fact was from 
the beginning destined to he replaced 
and to lose much of its utility when new 
branohos of knowledge were opened up. 
The central doctrines of the philosophy 
were, in its social side, individualism and 
opposition to war ; on its soienliflo side, 
evolution and the explanation of phenomena 
from the materiaUstio standpoint. It has 
been said that the advancement of know- 
ledge depends mainly on interrogating 
nature in the right way. Spencer may be 
said to have nearly always aaied nature 
the right gueaiions ; but not infrequently 
Ms answers to the questions were wrong. 
He concentrated the attention of mankind 
on the problems of fundamental importance. 
The main deficiency of his roasonhig was 
a too free nso of the deductive method, 
more eBpooiolly in Ms biological and sooio- 
logloal writings, where this method is 
always attended by grave dangers. Huxley 
correctly singled out Spenoor’s weakness 
when he laughingly said that Spencer’s 
definition of a tragedy was the speotaole 
of a deduction killed by a fact. 

Spencer’s fame extended far throughout 
the world. In Franoo, Russia, and other 
European nations ho was widely studied. 
Li Amorioa his books had a very large oir- 
onlation, and his fame was certainly not 
loss than in England. During the awaken- 
ing of Japan, he was ono of the authors 
most studied by the young Japanese j and 
probably Ms opinion was held in Mgher 
esteem than that of any other foreign 
writer whatever. His worlcs wero also hrid 
in Mgh esteem by the Indian naUunalists ; 

I and, shortly after his death, one of them, 
Mj. Shyomaji Krishnavarma, founded a 
‘ Herbert Spenocr Leotm-oship ’ at Oxford 
University, by which a sum of not less than 
201. a year was to bo paid to the annually 
appointed lecturer. 

The following is a summary of his 
philosopMoal works : — 

‘ First Principles ’ is divided into two 
ports, of wMoh the fli'sl, or metaphj'sioal 
part, is an attempt at a reconciliation 
between science and religion by postulating 
a belief in the ‘ Unknowable,’ as the cause 
and origin of all phenomenal existence. 
The dooirino has found scarcely more 
favour on the side of soienoe than it hoe on 
the side of religion, and may be regarded 
as the least important part of the pMlosophy. 
Part ii. sets forth the fundamental principles 
of the ‘ Synthetic Philosophy,’ as Spencer 
has named his extern. Defining the 
business of pMlosophy as the formmation 
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of truths which hold good for aU orders of 
phenomena, as distinct from those of the 
special sciences, which hold good only for 
limited departments, he founds his sjratem 
upon the physical principles of the inde- 
structibility of matter, and the continuity 
of motion, unified under the general heading 
of the Peraistonce of Force. From this is 
deduced the Uniformity of Law. Spencer 
then proceeds, in his attempt at the 
unification of knowledge, to seek for a law 
of the continuous redistribution of matter 
and motion, as oomprUhig every depart- 
ment of the ‘ Knowablo.’ Ho finally 
reaches his famous law ; — Evolution is an 
integration of matter and concomitant dkai- 
palion of motion ; during which the matter 
passee from a rdativdy indefinite, incoherent 
homogeneity to a rdativdy definite, coherent 
heterogeneity ; and during which the con- 
tained motion undergoes a parallel trans- 
formation. Evolution is supplemented by 
the reverse process of Dissolution ; and 
these formulas express the law of the entire 
cycle of changes passed through by every 
esistence and at every instant, with no 
limitations of time or space. Evolution, 
however, tends rdtimately to equihbrium, 
in which the incessant changes come to an 
end. 

In ‘ The Principles of Biology ’ Spencer 
appUed the law of evolution to animate 
existence. He defined life in the same 
manner as in his ‘ Principles of Psychology.’ 
As factors of evolution he not only named 
natural selection, or (to use Spencer’s own 
term) surmved of the fittest, but he argued 
strongly m favour of the direct modification 
of organisms by the environmental action, 
and also in favour of the inheritance 
of functionally-produced modifications. In 
this latter beUm he is at variance with the 
best, though not the unanimous, opinion of 
modem biologists. In the second volume 
he promulgated the interesting theory that 
the shapes of animals and plants are an 
expression of the environmental forces 
which act upon them. He sets forth also 
his well-known law of the antagonism be- 
tween individuation and reproduction. His 
attempt to facilitate the comprehension of 
heredity by supposing the existence of 
‘ constitutional units ’ (first named physio- 
logical units) has attracted mde attention, 
and is probably not very remote from the 
truth. 

‘ The Principles of Psychology ’ was 
materialistic in its general point of view; 
for, although Spencer emphatically affirmed 
the existence of mind and its total dis- 
tinction from matter, yet his efforts were | 


devoted to interpreting mental manifesta- 
tions by reference to physical and chemical 
laws. He defined life as ' the contiauous 
adjustment of internal relations to external 
relations ’ and argued that the degree of 
life was proportional to the degree of 
ooirespondenoe between these two sets of 
relations. The development of memory, 
instinct, &c., was explained on the very 
questionable hypothesis that the results 
upon an organism of the direct aqtion of 
the environment could he transmitted 
to its descendants. But although this 
attempted explanation cannot stand, it is 
remarkable that an evolutionary basis is 
given to the whole work, of which the first 
edition had appeared four years before 
Darwin published his great book. In the 
analytic^ portions he attributes aU acts 
of intelligence to the variously compounded 
consciousnesses of relations of hkeness 
and imlikenoss. Finally ho sets forth his 
famous ‘ Umversol Postulate ’ to the effect 
that the criterion of the truth of a proposi- 
tion is the inconceivability of its negation. 
Opinion still differs as to the merits of many 
parts of this work. Doubtless much of the 
detail and some of the principles are 
erroneous ; but much has become generally 
accepted; and in view of the state of 
knowledge at the time when it was written, 
it must be considered a mosterpioco. 

‘ The Principles of Sociology^ begins by 
an exposition of the so-called "Ghost 
Theory,’ in which Spencer regards all primi- 
tivo m;^hological beliefs as modified forms 
of ancestor-worship. In the part dealing 
with ‘The Inductions of Sociology’ he 
minutely draws the analogy between 
the social and physical organism. The 
remaining volumes of the work deal udth 
ceremonial institutions, political institu- 
tions, ecclesiastical institutions, professional 
institutions, industrial institutions. The 
general result is to distinguish between 
two main types of society, the militant 
resting on a basis of status, and the indus- 
trial resting on a basis of contract, 

‘ The Principies of Ethics ’ was considered 
bv Spencer os the flower of the whole 
philosophy. His system is hedonistic, in 
so far os it regards happiness as the object 
to be attained ; it is evolutionary, in so 
far as it represents that evolution is 
carrying us to a state in wMoh happiness 
will far exceed what we now experience. 
The utilitarians are attacked on the ground 
that, in their enthusiasm for al&uism, 
they attaoh insufficient importance to a 
rational egoism. In the second volume, 
part iv., ‘ Justice,’ is Spencer’s final and 
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most philosophic statement of the duties 
of the state. As in his earliest book, he 
limits state-fonotions to the maintenance 
of justice at home, and the repelling of 
aggression abroad. TTia formula of justice 
is stated by him in the words : ‘ Every man 
is free to do that which he wills, provided he 
infringes not the equal freedom of _ any 
other man.’ Two further divisions indicate 
the duties of men towards one another, 
which are not, however, to he enforced by 
law. 

The following is a list of the volumes 
published by Spencer : 1. ‘ Social Statics,’ 
1860; abridged and revised edition (together 
with ‘ The Man versus The State ’), 1892, 
2. ‘ The Principles of Psychology,’ 1 vol. 
1866; 2nd edit. vol. i. 1870, vol. ii. 1872; 
4th edit. 1899. 3. ‘ Essays,’ 1st series, 

1867; 2ud series, 1863; 3rd series, 1874; 
American reprints of the first two aeries; 
final edit, (in throe volumes) 1891. 4. ‘ Edu- 
cation,’ 1861 ; cheap reprint, 1878. 6 . ‘First 
Principles,’ 1862 ; 0th edit. 1900 ; 3rd im- 
pression, 1910. * The Principles of Biology,’ 
vol. i. 1804, vol. ii. 1867 ; revised and en- 
larged edit. vol. i. 1898, vol. E 1899. 7. 

‘The Study of Sociology (‘International 
Scientific Series ’), 1873; fibrary edit. 1880. 
8 . ‘The Principles of Sociology,’ vol. i. 
1870 ; 8 rd edit. 1886; part iv. ‘Cere- 
monial Institutions,’ 1879; partv. ‘Politi- 
cal Institutions,’ 1882 ; parts iv. and v. 
were subsequently bound together to form 
vol. E of ‘The Principles of Sociology,’ 
1882 ; part vi. ‘ Ecclesiastical Institutions,’ 
1888; part vi. was subsequently hound 
up with two further divisions and issued as 
vol iii. of ‘ The Principles of Sociology ’ in 
1890. 9. ‘ The Principles of Ethics ’ : port i. 
‘ IHie Data of Ethics,’ 1879; new edit. 1906; 
part i. was afterwords bound up with two 
more divisions to form vol. i. of ‘The 
Principles of Ethics,’ 1892 ; part iv. 
‘ Justice,’ 1891 ; part iv. was similarly 
bound up subsequently with two more 
divisions and issued as vol. ii. of ‘The 
Principles of Ethics’ in 1893. 10. ‘The 
Man versus The State,’ 1884 ; 2nd edit, 
(bound together with ‘ Social Statics ’) 
1892, 11. ^The Nature and Reality of 
Religion,’ 1886. This work, published in 
America, embodied a controversy on the 
Positivist religion that had taken place 
between Spencer and Mr. Frederic Harrison. 
Owing to copyright difficulties raised by 
Mr. Harrison, Spencer suppressed the book 
soon after its publication. It was however 
rmssned the same year without bis know- 
ledge under the title ‘ The I^uppressible 
Book.’ 12.‘ Various Fragments,’ 1897 ; en- 


larged edit. 1 900. One of these ‘ fragments ’ 
entitled ‘ Against the Metric System’’ 
(1896), was reissued separately in 1004 
with additions, under a provision in 
Spencer’s will. 13. ‘ Facts and Comments ’ 
1902. 14. ‘Autobiography,’ 1904. Per- 
tions of various of these works are on sale 
separately. ‘ Education,’ ‘ Man versus the 
State,’ ‘ Social Statics,’ and ‘ Sdeoted 
Essays’ have been issued in sixpenny 
editions by the Rationalist Press Associa- 
tion, while the trustees contemplate the issue 
of a complete popular edition of Spencer’s 
‘ Philosophy,’ and have alreody published 
shilling editions of ‘ First Principles,’ 
2 vols., ‘ Education,’ and ‘The Data of 
Ethics.’ In addition to the above list of 
works, Spencer issued during his lifetime 
eight instalments of the ‘ Descriptive 
Sociology,’ viz. : No. 1, ‘ English,’ 1873 ; 
No. 2 , ‘ Ancient Moxicans, Central Ameri- 
cans, Chibohas, and Ancient Peruvians,’ 
1874; No. 3, ‘Types of Lowest Races, 
Negritlo Races, and Malayo-Polynesian 
Rooes,’ 1874; No. 4, ‘ African Races,’ 1876; 
No. 6 , ‘ Asiatic Races,' 1876 ; No. 6 , 
‘ American Races,’ 1878 ; No. 7, ‘ Hebrews 
and Phoenicians,’ 1880; No. 8, ‘French,’ 
1881. Since Spencer’s death further instal- 
ments have been issued, and No. 0, ‘ Chinese,’ 
and No. 10, ‘ Greeks : HoUonio Era,’ 
appeared in 1910. The series is now in 
re^ar progress, the intention being to 
bring the number to some 24 parts. 

Sponcor reissued his father’s 'Inven- 
tional Geometry ’ with a preface in 1892 ; 
and he also published his father’s ‘ System 
of Lucid Shorthand ’ in 1893. 

[Autobiogrophy, 1904; Life and Lettew, 
by D. Duncan, 1908 (with full bibliography) ; 
Poisonal Beminisoenoos, by Grant Allen, 
published in the Forum for Amil-June 1904 ; 
A Character Study, by W. H. Hudson (at 
one time Spenoor’s private sooretaiy), m 
Fortnightly Boviow, January 1904 ; Herbert 
Spencer, in Edinburgh Boview, July 1908; 
Josiah Boyce, Herbert Sponcor (^th an 
mteieeting chapter of personal reminiscences 
by James Collier), Now York, 1904; Home 
Life with Herbert Spencer, by Two, 1008, 
1910 ; Hector Maopherson, Herbert Spencer, 
the Man and his Work, 1900 ; W. H. 
Hudson, Herbert Spencer, 1908; _W. H. 
Hudson, An introdpetion to the Philosophy 
of Herbort Spencer (oontoiniug a biographical 
sketch), 1896, 1897, 1904 ; J. Arthur jiromson, 
Herbert Spencer, 1006 ; Life and Letters of 
Oharles Darwin, ii. 188, iii. 65, 120, 141, 
166, 103 ; Life and Letters of T. H. Huxley, 
passim. There arc innumerable leas important 
works on Spencer or his pbilosophy. Among 
the latter, the most rood (besides those already 
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enumerated) are J. Piake, OutL'nes of Oosmio 
PhUosophy, 1874 ; H. Sidgwiok, Lectures on 
the Ethics of T. H. Green, hir. Herbert Spenoar, 
and J. Martineau, 1902 ; H. Sidgwiok, The 
Philosophy of Kant and other Lectures, 1905; 
W. E- Sorloy, The Ethics of Naturalism, 
1904. The annual Herbert Spencer lectures 
are for’ the moat part oonoemed very in- 
directly with Spencer’s life : the 1010 lecture 
by Professor Eaphael Meldola should be 
mentioned, however. A volume of Aphorisms 
from the Writings of Herbert Spencer was 
published by Mias J. E. Gingell in 1894. An 
Epitome of the Synthetic Philosophy, by E. 
Howard Collins {6th edit. 1901), is an oxooUent 
summary in one volume. Its formality and 
necessary brevity, however, render it unsuit- 
able for reading, and its chief use is as 
an elaborate index to the Philosophy.] 

H. S. E. E. 

SPENCER, JOHN POYNTZ, fifth 
Eabl Spbnoeb (1836-1010), statesman and 
viceroy of Ireland, was only son, in' a 
family of three ohildren by his first wife, 
of Prederiok, the fourth earl (1798-1867). 
His motW was EUzaheth Goorgiana 
(d. 1851), second daughter of WHliam 
Stephen Poyntz of Gowdray, Sussex. His 
father, who as a naval officer had oom- 
manded the Talbot at the battle of 
Navarino, was the third son of George John 
Spenoer [q. v.], second earl, at one t&o first 
lord of the admiralty. Jolm Charles [q. v.], 
tiuid earl, best known in politioal history as 
Viscount Althorp, was the latter’s eldest 
son and uncle of the fifth earl. 

The fifth earl, bom on 27 Got. 1836, 
at Spenoer House, St. James’s, the town 
manmon of the faniily, was known in youth 
as Viscount Althorp. In June 1848 he 
entered Harrow school, and stayed there 
six years. He was in later life an active 
and influential governor of the school. In 
Michaelmas term 1864 he matriculated 
from Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
graduated M.A. (as a nobleman’s son) in 
1867. He received the honorary degree of 
LL.D. in 1864. Ho achieved no academical 
distinction. On 6 April 1867 he was elected 
to the House of Commons, in the liberal 
interest, as one of the two members for 
South Northamptonshire — a family seat. 
But the death of his father on 27 December 
following called him to the House of Lords. 

A wealthy nobleman of msmly charac- 
ter, ooTTiTn Binding presence, and engaging 
manners, Spencer was soon a prominent and 
popular figure in sociely. At Spenoer House 
in London and at Althorp Pam, his Nortii- 
amptonshire seat, he soon exercised 
magnificent hospitality. Devoted to sport, 
he was on admirable horseman. IPhrough 
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life he rode about Loudon on business or 
social errands, and he was thrico master of 
the Pytehley hounds. In shooting, too, he 
always took a lively interest, largely with 
an eye to national needs. In 1860 he was 
chauman of the oommittee which met at 
Spencer House to form the National Rifle 
Assooiation, and with that body he was 
closely connected till death. Por nearly 
fifty years he was a member of the council, 
of which he was chairman in 1867-8. He 
gave the Spencer cup to be competed for 
at the annual meetings by boys at the 
public schools, and frequently shot in the 
Lords’ team in the Lords and Commons 
match. A large canvas by H. T. Wells, 
R.A., depicting Spencer and others at 
the camp at Wimbledon in 1868, belongs 
to the present Earl Spencer, and Spencer 
presented in 1609 a portrait of lumself 
by tho same artist to the council of the 
Rifle Association. 

Spencer’s first public emplojrment was 
at court. He was appointed groom of 
the stole to the Prince Consort ui 1869, 
and held that office until the prince’s 
death on 14 Deo. 1861. In the follow- 
ing year he was appointed to the same 

K ' aon in the newly constituted house - 
of the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
King Edward Vlt. He retained the office 
untu 1867. Rut Spenoer was ambitious 
of politioal service. On 14 Jan. 1866 Lord 
Pa^erston had nominated him E.G., and 
the liberal party welcomed his co-operation. 
On 11 Dec. 1868, when Gladstone formed 
his first administration, Spencer became 
lord-Ueutenant of Ireland, but without a 
scat in the cabinet. Ghiohester Eortesoue, 
afterwords Lord Carlingford [q. v. Suppl, I], 
was made chief secretary for Deland with a 
seat in the cabinet. 

With the measures of conciliation lor 
Irdond— the disestablishment of the Ghxmih 
of Ireland and the reform of the land 
laws — ^to which the government was pledged, 
Spenoer was in full sympathy, but he 
had no direct responsibility for them. In 
regard to the third remedial measure of the 
government — ^the Irish University education 
bill of 1873, which the House of Gommons 
ultimately rojeoted— Spenoer sought in vain 
to win the support of Gordinal Cullen 
(25 Feb. 1873). His duties wore executive 
and administrative rather than legislative. 
While he preferred keeping order by 
ordinary methods of peaceful suasion, he 
hod no compunction in meeting persistent 
defiance of &e law by ‘ coercion.^ On his 
entry into office ‘ Eenianism ’ proper hod 
been crushed, and he found himself Justified 
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in releasing forty political prisoners. But tkem was ready for drafting before Spencer 
within a year organised crime, chiefly in and Cavendish left for Dublin on 6 May 

agrarian districts, developed anew. An (Lady Erbdhbiok Cavendish in TAe rimes 

increase of the military forces' proved of 18 Aug. 1010). _ ’ 

little avail. Consequently early in 1870 On the morning of 6 May Spencer was 
Spencer obtained a Peace Preservation Aot, sworn in as lord-lieutenant at Dublin Castle 
■with special clauses directed against sedi- and Caventoh as a member of the Irish 
tion in the press. The Act received the privy covmcil. At a council in the afternoon 
royal assent on 4 April. The Land Aot the provisions of the proposed ‘ coercion ’ 
followed, and the consequent improvement measure were discussed. At the olese of 
in the country’s tranquillity enabled SponooT the meeting Spencer rode to the Vioeregal 
at the end of the year to release the re- Lodge in the Phoenix Park. Cavendish 
moining Fenian prisoners subject to their soon foUowod on foot, and was joined 
banishment from the United ICmgdom for by the under-sooretMv, Thomas Henry 
life. A recrudescence of terrorism among Burke [q. v.]. A terrible outrage foUowed 
the riband societies of Westmeath and Cavendish and Burke wore muSered by a 
neighbouring counties in 1871 called in gang of ruffians known as the ‘ Invindbles ’ 
Spencer’s judgment for another coercive in the Phoenix Park in full view of Spencer’s 
measme — ^the ‘ Westmeath Aot ’ (16 June), windows. The outrage completely changed 
He believed his task was greatly facilitated for the time the ohoraoter of Spencer’s 
by that Aot. Tn August 1871, when he mission. Sir George Trevelyan succeeded 
entertained the Prineo of Wales in Dublin, Lord Frederick as chief seoretaty, and 
a riot in Phoenix Park showed oontinuod together they sought to bring the oon- 
need of vigilance. On the overthrow of spirators to justice. The crimes bill, which 
Gladstone’s government in 1874 Spencer was already sanctioned in principle by the 
left Ireland with a reputation for combining cabinet, received the royal assent (12 July) 
a firm with a conciliatory temper. and was rigorously enforced. The murderers 

During the next six years, 'tmle his party were discovered and punished, and disorder 
was in opposition, ho for fhe most part was gradually; suppressed, 
occupied mmself privately. Ho hod be- The resolutiou with which Spencer and 
come lord-lieutenant of Northamptonshiro Sir George Trevelyan faced the situation 
(11 Aug. 1872), and was always attentive to exposed them to ‘ daily oven hourly danger 
county business. When Gladstone formed of their lives ’ (ibid.) and to floods of ob- 
his second administration in 1880 Spencer loquy and calumny from the moss of the 
joined the liberal cabinet os lord president Irish people. Spencer was credited with a 
of the council. The office constituted its 'ornel, narrow, and dogged nature,’ and 
occupant the chief of the education depart- was popularly christened the ‘ Bed Borl.’ 
ment. Spencer discharged his varied duties The colour of his long and bushy beard 
with discretion until the spring of 1882. hod long before suggested that sobriquet 
Then ho was suddenly reappointed to his os a friendly nickname, but the words were 
former position in Dublin (3 May 1882). now freely employed to imply bis delight 
A grave crisis had orisen in Ireland, where in blood. By the law-abidmg population 
at the instigation of the Land League die- he was hailed os a saviom of society, 
order had raged for more than two years Trinity Oollege conferred on him tbehono- 
and coercive measures failed in their pur- rory degree of LL.D. in 1883 amid immense 
pose. Gladstone and his government wore applauso. 

now seeking some accommodation with In the spring of 1886, when the Grimes Aot 
the revolutionary leaders. But tho Irish was about to expire, acute differences 
viceroy. Lord Oowper [q. v. Suppl. II], and arose in tho cabinet both os to its renewal 
the Irish secretary, W. E. Forster [q. v.}, and as to the general Irish policy of the 
deprecated any reversal of ;polioy, and both party. Spencor with tho support of the 
resigned. Spencerbeoamevioeioy, retaining whig clement in tho cabinet desired that 
bis seat in we oabinet, and Lord Frederick oertaia provisions in the old Coercion Aot 
Oaveudish _[q. v.] join^ him as chief secre- should be renewed, and he suggested that a 
tary. Their appointmont was designed os a new land purchase bill should accompany the 
step towards conciliation. * Suspects ’ im- new Ooeroion Act. The radical leaders, 
prisoned -without trial were to be released. I&. Ghamborlain and Sir Charles Dilke 
A new land bill was to be prepared. At the [q.j^. Suppl. II], dissented, unless Spencer 
some time the oabinet felt that some accepted m place of the land bill a large 
exceptional powers were still needed by the measure of local government. Before the 
Irish executive, and a measure for conferring dispute went further, the government were 
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defeated in the Commons on a different issue 
in regard to the budget, and Spencer with 
his colleagues resigned (8 June). 

The new conservative administration, 
which enjoyed nationalist favour, not only 
declared against an immediate renewal 
of the Crimes Act but disclaimed ‘re- 
sponsibility for its practice in the past* 
(Mobley, Life of Oladetone, iii. 213). When 
FameU and his friends imputed to Spencer 
a wilful miscarriage of justice in the trial and 
conviction of persons charged with murder 
at Maomtrasna, the conservative leader of 
the house. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach (after- 
wards Lord St. Aldwyn), spoke with hesita- 
ting approval of Spencer’s past action and 
promised inquiry (17 July). Spencer’s 
friends held that the conservatives who had 
denounced him as being too lenient now 
threw him overboard as having been too 
severe. The debate brought home to many 
on both sides of the house the varied perils 
and temptations springing from a coercive 
policy. On 23 July 1885 Spencer was 
entertained at dinner at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel by 200 liberal members of 
parliament under the chairmanship of Lord 
Hartmgton, and he defended with spirit 
his administration of the Crimea Act. 

When at the end of 1886 Olodstone 
adopted the policy of home rule, Spencer 
supported him. The change of view was 
poruy due to Gladstone’s commanding 
personal influence over him and to his 
sense of party loyalty. But another cause 
doubtless lay in ms conviction that coercion 
was impracticable in view on the one hand 
of the impatience with it manifested by an 
important section of his own portj^, and on 
the other hand of the cynical readmess with 
which the toiies had rejected the principle 
to gain a party advantage. In Spencer’s 
belief the only alternative to efiective 
repression was effective concession. 

On 1 Feb. 1886 Gladstone resumed office, 
having committed himself to a measure 
of home rule as yet imdefined. Spencer 
joined him as lord president of the council, 
and took an active part in the framing of 
the first home rule bill. The measure was 
rejected on the second readmg by a majority 
of thirty owing to the opposition of the 
liberal unionists, who combined with the 
tories (7 Jime). Gladstone dissolved parlia- 
ment at once, and was heavily defeated at 
the polls. Duiiim the Ms years of opposition 
which followed Spencer took from time to 
time a conspicuous share in the agitation 
for home rule. He met on the same plat- 
form many Irish members of parhament 
who had previously been prominent in 
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sournlons denunciation of him. At the 
general election of 1802 Gladstone secured a 
small majority, and in his fourth and last 
administration Spencer accepted the office 
of first lord of the admiralty. Tfia grand- 
father had held the post from 1794 to 1800. 

Spencer administered the navy with 
^at energy and efficiency and with a 
single-minded regard to the national 
security on the seas. He was the first to 
set the precedent, which has since been 
consistently followed, of retaining in office 
the professional members of the board who 
had been appointed by his predecessor 
(Sm WrtLiAii White in The Times, 20 Aug. 
1910). The large ship-building programme 
embodied in the Naval Defence Act of 1889 
was in course of prosecution, and continuity 
of administration was therefore of primary 
importance. Spencer handled firmly and 
judiciously the critical questions, personal, 
administrative, and constructive, which were 
raised in 1893, when the Victoria was 
rammed and sunk by the Campcrdoivn 
with great loss of life. The ship-building 
policy included the mtrodnetion of the 
* torpedo-boat destroyer,’ a new and 
valuable type of warship. Above aU he 
made with ms professional colleagues an 
historic stand against the indifference of 
some members of the cabinet to the 
requirements of national security. In this 
^ard he came into conflict with both Sir 
Wfiliam Horoourt [q. v. Suppl. II] and 
Gladstone. At the end of 1893, when Lord 
George Hamilton, Spencer’s predecessor at 
the admiralty, moved a resolution deffioring 
tho necessity for an immediate and 
considerable increase in the navy and 
called on the government to make 
a statement of their intentions. Sir 
William Hareourt, then ohano^or of 
the exchequer, professing to represent 
the opinion of the sea lords, asserted that 
in their opinion as well as his own the 
existing condition of things in respect to 
the nav^ was satisfactory. Spencer at 
once pnvately protested that Haroourt’s 
statement was unjustified, and Spencer’s 
ooUeagnes at the admiralty threatened 
resignation if it were not coneoted. The 
correction was made. Then followed the 
' Spencer programme ’ of 
extending over several years, 
final resignation in Maim 1894 was deter- 
mined by the increased expenditure which 
Spencer’s navy estimates involved (see 
Mobley, Life of QladaUme, iii. 607-8). 
There is excellent authority for recording 
that when these estimates were pre- 
sented to the cabinet, Gladstone exclaimed 
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in an aside ‘ Bedlam ought to be enlarge d 
at onoe.’ 

But Gladatone’s high opinion of Spencer 
was not affected by such differences. On 
2 March 1894, after Gladstone hod for- 
warded his resignation ‘to Queen Victoria, 
he remarked that should the queen consult 
bim as to the selection of his successor 
he should advise her to send for Spencer. 
But his advice was not asked, and the 
queen chose Lord Rosebery, under whom 
Spencer agreed to continue at the 
admiralty. He steadily pursued his 
previous policy until Lord Rosebery’s 
government fell in 1896. 

Spencer did not return to ofdoe. But until 
his health failed he took a leading part in the 
counsels of the hberal party. In the House 
of Lords he acted as the lieutenant of the 
liberal leader. Lord Kimberley [q. v. Suppl. 
II], when the latter fell ill in 1901, and he 
succeeded him in the leadership on his death 
in 1002. Amid the anxieties caused to the 
party by the successive withdrawals of Lord 
Rosebery and Sir WUham Haroourt from 
its leadership and by the aocessiou of Sir 
Henry Gampb^-Bannerman to tho leader- 
ship in the House of Commons, Spenoer 
loyally did what was possible to preserve 
unity. Public opinion early in the 
twentieth century pointed to him as tiro 
probable prime minister when the liberals 
should return to power. But his with- 
drawal from public life was at hand. Tho 
death of his wife on 31 Oct. 1903, which 
greatly shook him, was followed in 1904 
by a severe cardiac illness. Although he 
recovered and continued to lead his party 
in the House of Lords until the close of the 
session of 1906, a cerebral seizure in tho 
autumn, while he was shooting on his 
estate in Norfolk, led to a gradual failure of 
his powers. In the new hberal government 
which was formed in December 1906 he 
could take no place. He resigned tho lord- 
lieutenancy 01 Northamptonshire in 1908 . 
He died at Althorp on 14 Aug. 1910, and was 
buried there beside his wife. 

On 8 July 1868 Spence; married Gharlotto | 
Prances Prederioa, fourth daughter of Pred- ; 
eriok Charles WiUiamL Seymour, a grand- ^ 
son of Pronois, first marquis of Hertford. i 
Lady Spenoer was a woman of rare beauty 
and charm, and was known while she 
presided at Dublin Castle by the affectionate 
sobriquet of ‘ Spencer’s Paery Queen.’ 
She 1^ no issue. Spenoer was succeeded 
in the title by his half-brother, Charles 
Robert Spenoer, who was created Viscount 
Althorp in 1906. 

Spenoer, whose family estates comprised 


some 26,000 acres in the 
considerate landlord and was interested in 
the progress of agriculture. In igep ijg 
joined the Royal Agricultural Society of 
which his uncle was a founder and &st 
president, and was himself president in 1898 
when the annual show was held at Four 
Oaks Pai'k, Sutton Coldfield. Spencer’s 
income suffered much from tho agricultural 
depression of 1879 and the f oUowine veara 
Li 1892 ho sold for 260,000f., to Mrs. John 
Ryloiids, the great library of Althorp, which 
now forms a main part of the John Rylanda 
library at Manchester. He afterwards 
disposed of his Oriental MSS. to the earl of 
Crawford. Spencer was chancellor of the 
Victoria University, Manchester, from 1892 
till his death. He was from 1889 chairman 
of the Northamptonshire county council. 
In 1901 he become keeper of the privy seal 
of the duohy of Comwem. 

Spencer’s lofty character, grace and 
dignity of mamier, transparent sincerity, 
wide experience of off aha, and imperturbable 
fortitude in the midst of perils, lent weight 
to his utterances and opinions, but he was a 
hositating and awkwam speaker, and it is 
doubtful if his capacities wore quite equal 
to tho post of prime minister, for which at 
one time ho seemed dostinod. 

Besides the portraits already mentioned 
there are at Altho^ portraits of Earl 
Spencer by Henry Tanworth WeUs, E.A. 
(1867), and by IL'ank Holl (1888) ; the latter 
is admirable m every woy. A thiid painting 
by Woignll is at Sponcor House in London. 
A smaU statuette was dono by Melilli in 
1906. There is a good sketch, executed 
by Wolls for QriUion’s Club in 1881. 
cartoons appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair,’ 
respectively by ‘Ape’ in 1870 and by 
‘ Spy ’ in 1892. 

[Forsonal reminisoonoes and private infor- 
mation; The Times, 16 Aug. 1910; Lord 
Morley’s Life of Gladstone ; B. Holland’s The 
Duke of Devonshire ; Lord IHtzmaurice'a Lord 
Granville.] J. B. T. 

SPRENGEL, HERMANN JOHANN 
PHILIPP (1834-1906), chemist, bom at 
SohillerEdoge, near Hanover, on 29 Aug, 
1834, was the second son of Georg Sprengel, 
a landed proprietor, of SohiUerslage. 

After early education at home and at 
a school in Hanover, he attended the uni- 
versities of Gottingen and of Heidelberg, 
where he graduated Ph.D. in 1858. Next 
year he came to England and acted os on 
assistant in the ohemical laboratory of 
Oxford University. Three years later he 
removed to London to engage in research 
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at tho Boyal College of Ohemistiy, and at 
Gu^s and St. Bartholomew’e hospitals. 
IVom 1865 to 1870 Sprengel held a post at 
the chemical works of Messrs. Thomas 
Banner, Kennington, becoming a naturaUsed 
Englishman. 

Sprengel was the first who described 
and patented in England a number of 
substances called safety explosives. They 
were of two kinds, liquid and solid. The 
liquid ones were, in general, solutions 
of nitrated hydrocarbons — chiefly nitro- 
benzene or picric acid in nitric acid, mix- 
tures that could bo exploded with consider- 
able efieot by a detonator. Sjirengel 
allowed his patents to lapse, deriving no 
pecuniary benefit. Patents subsequently 
taken out by HeUhofi for the explosive 
‘ HeUhofflte ’ and by Turpin for ‘ Panclos- 
tite ’ were essentially the mixtures suggested 
by Sprengel (0. Guttmamit). In a paper 
read before the Chemical Society, ‘On 
a New Class of Explosives which are 
Non-explosive during their Manufacture, 
Storage, and Transport’ {Journal Cliem. 
Soc. 1873), Sprengel deseribed these sub- 
stances and gave a list of combustible 
agents. The mixtm'es were to be exploded 
by fulminate detonators wrapped m dry 
^cotton, a method called by Sprengel 
“cumulative detonation ’ (see PreaidmUial 
Address, Sm E. Abel, Soc. Chem. Industry, 
1883). 

Sprengel’s most notable achievement 
was his invention of a mercurial air-pump 
for the production of vacua of high tenuity 
by the fall of water or mercury in narrow 
tubes. This he described in Ins paper on 
‘ Besearohes on the Vacuum ’ before the 
Ghemioal Society in 1866. The invention 
proved of immense service. In the hands 
of Bunsen, Graham, and Crookes tho 
apparatus opened up departments of 
physical research of supreme interest ; in 
those of Swan and Edison an era in regard 
to the incandescent electric light. ‘ It 
would be difficult indeed to emuncratc 
the investigations which have owed their 
success to the invention of the Sprengffi 
mercury pinnp’ (Lobd Batlhiqh, Presi- 
dential Address, Boyal Society, 1906) ; 
for detoila of its practical applications, 
see Chemical Nem, 1870; The Times, 
29 Deo. 1879 and 2 Jon. 1880 ; and S. P. 
Thompson’s \The Deoelopmeni of Ihe 
Mercurial Air-Pump, 1888). 

Sprengel described to the Chemical 
Society other researches of practical bearing 
in ‘ On tho Detection of Nitric Acid” 
{J oumal, 186^ ; ‘ A Method of Determining 
the Specific Gravity of Liquids with Ease 


and Great Exactness’ (1873); ‘An Air- 
bath of Constant Temperature between 100° 
and 200° C.’ (1873). To tho ‘Chemical 
News ’ he contributed the papers on ‘ Use 
of the Atomiser or Spray-producer in the 
Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid ’ (1876) ; 
‘ Use of Exhaust Steam in the Production 
of Sulphm’ic Acid ’ (1887) ; and ‘ An Im- 
provement in the Production of Sulphuric 
Acid’ (1887). 

Sprengel was elected a fellow of the 
Ghemioal Society in 1864, and served on 
the council (1871-6). B!e became E.B.S. on 
6 June 1878. In 1893 the German emperor 
conferred on Sprengri tho honorary title 
of royal Prussian professor. 

At the latter part of his life Sprengel 
alleged that his rights of priorily with 
regard to certain inventions and discoveries 
had been infringed, and his caustic letters 
to the public press detailing his grievances 
were reprinted in book form, with 
notes, as: ‘The Hell-Gate Explosion in 
New York and so-called “Eackarook,” 
with a few words on so-oalled Ponclastite ’ 
(1886) ; ‘ Origin of Mdinito and Luddite ’ 
(1890) ; and ‘ The Discovery of Picric Acid 
(Melinite, Lyddite) as a Powerful Explosive, 
and of Cumulative Detonation, with its 
Bearing on Wet Guncotton’ (1902 ; 2nd 
edit. 1903). 

Sprengd died unmarried at 54 Denbigh 
Street, London, S.W., on 14 Jan. 1906, 
and was buried in Brompton cemetery. 

[Chem. Soc. Trans., vol. xci. ; Journal See. 
Chem. Industry, vol. xxv. ; Engineering, 
vol. Ixxxi. ; Vllth International Congress of 
Applied Chemistry (explosives section : Bise 
and Progress of tho British Explosives In- 
dustry — ^portroit) ; 0. Gattmana’s Manu- 
faoture of Explosives, 1806 ; Boy. Soc. 
Catal. Soi. Papers ; Poggendorif’s Handwor- 
terbnoh, Sd. Ill, 1808 ; Enoy. Bdt. vol. 
xxii. (llih edit.)’; Nature, 25 Jan. 1006 ; 
The Tunes, 17 Jan. 1906 ; Men of the Time, 
1899.] T. E. J. 

SPBOTT, GEOBGE WASHINGTON 
(1829-1909), Scottish divine and liturgical 
scholar, bom atMusquodoboit, Nova Scotia, 
on 6 March 1829, was eldest of five children 
of John Sprott, Presbyterian minister there, 
by his thuri wire, Jane Neilsou. Both his 
parents come from Wigtownshire. After 
early education in the colony Sprott entered 
Glasgow CoUem in 1846 (see Ms Jbkn Mae- 
leod Memorial Lecture, Edinbumh 1902). 
One of his fellow students was (&) Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman [q. v. Suppl. H], 
who consulted him about studying for the 
ministry. Sprott, besides taimg a good 
place in his classes, and graduating B.A. 
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in 1849, was prominent in the students’ 
Booieties. He had introduotions to the fami- 
lies of Dr. Norman Macleod tho yoimger 
[q. V.], Dr. A. K. H. Boyd [q.v. Snppl. I], and 
Dr.Laurenoe Lockhart, brotiior of Scott’s bio- 
grapher. Both in Glasgow and in Galloway, 
where he spent his vacations, he gather^ 
large stores of historical and genealogical 
information. His father, who had been 
bom in the Church of Sootland, approved 
of his son’s resolve to join that church. 
Ordained in 1862 by the presbytery of 
Dunoon, Sprott retmned to his native 
colony to act as assistant at St. Matthew’s, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. There he served also 
as chaplain to toe 72nd Highlanders, whom I 
he was prevented from accompanying to | 
the Crimea. After visits to Newfound- 
land and the TTnited States, he returned to 
Sootland in 1860, and having served short 
periods as assistant minister at Greenock 
and Dumfries, he was gazetted to a chap- 
laincy to the Scottish troops at Kandy. He 
went out to Ceylon in 1867, and laboured 
there for seven years among the troops and 
oofiee-plantors, and to some extent among 
the natives. He studied Buddhism ; he 
wrote a pamphlet on the Dutch Church in 
the idand j he vigorously asserted the rights 
and defended toe orders of the Church of 
Scotland as against Anglican olaims, and 
he sought to etem toe current drift of 
Scottish churoh people to episcopacy, 
which he attributed partly to toe strifes of 
the disruption penod, and partly to the 
dovenlinesB of her Borvices. He kept in 
close touch, accordingly, with the movements 
beginning in Sootland to mend suoh defects. 
In a pamphlet which he wrote in Ceylon on 
‘Tfe Worship, Bites and Ceremonies of 
the Church of Scotland,’ he propounded toe 
idea which resulted in toe formation of the 
Church Service Society (1806). 

In 1806 he left Ceylon and acted for a 
time os chaplain to tho Scots troops at 
Portsmouth. Next year ho was presented ^ 
to toe parish of Chapel of Goriooh, Aber- 
deenshire. There he pursued his Utiugioal 
and historical studies, and soon became 
the moat influential member of the editorial 
committee of the Churoh Service Society. 
In 1808 he published a critical edition of 
toe ‘Book of Common Order,’ commonly 
called ‘John Knox’s liturgy.’ In 1871 
toere appeared Sprottis most learned and 
original work, ‘ Scottish Liturgies of 
James VI.’ 

Meonwhilo Sprott, who opposed the 
movement for the abolition of patronage 
in toe established church, earned through 
the Synod of Aberdeen an overture to the 


general assembly in favour of that oelebra- 
tion of holy communion during the sitting 
of that body which has since been an 
established practice. Through a com- 
mittee of assembly on aids to devotion he 
I wae able, with toe help of Thomas T>»ial-iTn.Ti 
[q. V. Suppl. II], to procure a recommenda- 
tion to USB toe ApoBties* Creed in baptism. 
As moderator of the Synod in 1873 he 
preached at its April meeting a sermon on 
‘'The Necessity of a Valid Ordination,’ 
which exercised a powerful influence on the 
Scottish clergy. 

After an unsuccessful application for the 
chair of church history in Edinburgh 
University, Sprott, early in 1873, was 
presented to the pariah of North Berwick. 
Ho was soon prominent in his new office 
in presbytery, synod, and assembly. In 
1884 he was successful in procuring the 
erection of a new parish church after a 
nine years’ struggle. In too summer of 
1879 tho assembly sent him to visit toe 
prosbyterian churches of Canada, and also 
appointed him to a lectureship in pastoral 
theology. In this capacity ho dtiivered 
at the four Scottish universities a series 
of ii^ortant prelections which appeared 
as ‘Worship and Offices of tho Churoh 
of Scotland’ (1882). Li recognition of 
tho merit of those lectures toe University 
of Glasgow conferred on him in 1880 the 
degree of D.D. But ho was disappointed in 
two further applications for professorshipB of 
church history— at Glasgow in 1886 and 
at Aberdeen in 1889. At the assembly of 
1882 Sprott successfully joined Dr. Loish- 
man in the protest against the admission of 
congregational ministers without presby- 
terion ordination. He joined on its forma- 
tion, in 1880,the Aberdeen (nowthe Scottish) 
Eoolesiologioal Society, and showed interest 
in its work till his death. In 1892 Sprott took 
a leading port in founding and oonducting 
the Scottish Churoh Society for the assertion 
and defence of orthodox doctrine and sound 
church principles. Another useful society, 
the Churoh Law Sooiety, owns him as 
its founder. Through life on advocate of 
Church reunion, he cordially wtioomed the 
eSorts both of Bishop Charles Wordsworth 
[q. V.] and Bishop George Howard Wilkin- 
son [q. V. Suppl.II] j of the Scottish Christian 
Unity Association founded by the latter 
he became an active member. In 1902 he 
celebrated his ministerial jubilee, but owing 
to heart weakness ho petitioned the presby- 
tery next jBax for the appointment of on 
assistant and successor, and he retired to 
Edinburgh, where he was able to engage 
in literary and ecclesiastical work. To this 
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period of his life belong several notable Eoyal Navy, and on 2 Feb. was appointed 
literary productions — ^his John Maoleod to H.M.S. Narcissus on the Capo of Good 
Memorial Lcctme, ‘ The Doctrine of Sohiam Hope station, later his vessel, lie Penguin, 
in the Church of Scotland’ (Edinburgh, was sent in pursuit of slavers off the 
1902), a new edition of ‘John Knox’s Mozambique coast {Medical Life in the 
liturgy ’ (1901), an edition (1906) of ‘ The Navy, 1808, by W. Stables, pp. 67-9). 
Liturgy of Compromise used in the English On Ms return home ho was commissioned. 
Congregation at Frankfort, 1667,’ bound up on 18 Feb. 1864, to the Princess Boyal, at 
with Mr. H.J.Wotherspoon’s' Second Prayer Devonport, and in the following year to 
Book of Edward VI,’ and a new edition the Meeanee, on &o Mediterranean station. 
(1905) of ‘ Euohologion, a Book of Common Stables was appointed to the Pembroke at 
Order,’ with historical introduction of great Sheemess on 18 March 1870, and in the 
value to the student of Scottish worship — following year, after serving in the Wizard 
all issued by the Churoh Service Society, on the Mediterranean stetion, he retired 
He also wrote a delightful account of Ms on half-pay owing to iU-healtb. Sub- 
father and of Nova Scotian life ‘ Memorials soquently Stables was for two years in 
of the Rev. John Sprott’ (Edinburgh, the merchant service, cruising all round 
1906). Sprott died at Edinbuigh of heart America to Africa, India, and the South 
disease on 27 Oct. 1909, and was buried Seas. 

at North Berwick. About 1876 Stables settled at Twyford, 

Sprott married in 1860 Mary {d. 1874), and (nceforth occupied himself in writ- 
daughter of Charles HiU of Halifax, Nova ing boys’ books, assuming the name of 
Scotia. Four sons also predeceased their Gordon Stables. Personal experience 
father ; a son, Harold, a lawyer in Edin- formed the basis of his tales of adventure 
buigh, and four married daughters survived, and exploration. His best-known volumes 
Stem in aspect, Sprott was fvdl of warm are ; '^Wild Adventures in Wild Places ’ 
and deeply regions feeling, and had much (1881) ; ‘ Wild Adventures round the Pole ’ 
wit and humour. Memorials were erected to (1883); ‘ The Hermit Hunter of the Wilds ’ 
him in North Berwick church and in St. (1889); ‘ Westward with Cohunbus’ (1894); 
Oswald’s parish church, Eduiburgh, where ‘Kidnappedby Cannibals’ (1899); ‘mBe- 
he worshi;^ped in his later years. gions of Perpetual Snow ’ (1904). Stables 

In addition to the works mentioned Mso wrote many historiesj novels deol- 
Sprott contributed many notices of Scot- ing mainly with naval history; these in- 
tish divines to this Dictionary. eluded: ”Twixt Daydawn and Light,’ a 

[SproU’s diaries and letters ; private infor- Afeed the Great (1898), 

motion from his son and daughteis ; personal On War s Bed Tide,’ a tale of the Boer 
knowledge ; notices of his life in ms own (1900). His literary output averaged 

works ; Scotsman, 28 Oct. 1909, and in The four books a year for thirty years, and 

Gallovidian (Dumfries, Summer, 1911), written his writings occupy seven pages of the 
by his son (with portrait); a memoir by tho British Museum catalogue. His stories, 
present writer is in preparation.] J. 0. whiohinoulcated manliness and self -reliouco, 

„„ . were popular with more than one generation 

STABLES, WILLIAM [GORDON] of hoys. 

(1840-1910), writer for boys, son of William In 1886 Stables started caravanning as a 
Stables, vintner, of Marnook, and after- pastime, being one of the earliest pioneers, 
wards of Inverurie, was born at Abeichirder, He described his first lour in the ‘Cruise 
Momooh, Banffshire, on 21 May 1840. of the Land Yacht Wanderer ’ (1886), and 
Ho was edaoated at a fiohool at Momock thenceforth ho made annual c^avan ex- 
and at Aberdeen grammar sohooL In peditions. On the formation of the Caravan 
1854 he Glared Aberdeen University, and Club in 1907 he was elected vice-president, 
was a member of the arts olaaa until 1867. A lover of animals and on active supporter 
Renting a commission in the army, he of the Sea Birds Frotoclion Society 
sti^ed m^ioine, and took the degrees of tho Humanitarian League, he illustrated his 
M.D. and O.M. on 26 April 1862 (Aoerdeefi devotion to domestio pets in ‘Friends in Fur* 
^versi^ Oah^r, 1863, pp, 30, 33). (1877) and ‘Our Friend the Bog’ (1884). 
While still a student, at the age of nineteen, He was known as an expert auSiotity on 
he ii^&de a first voyage to the Arotio on dogs, oats, and rabbits, both in England 
a sm^ Greenland whaler of 300 tons, an and America, frequently acting os ludge 
experience he subsequently repeated in a at shows, and oompilmg some popular 
larger v^M. On 10 Jan. 1863 he obtainod treatises on the medical treatment of 
a commission as assistant surgeon in the ohildren end dogs* He died at his 
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hemse, the Jungle, Twyfoid, on 10 May 
1910. 

In 1874 Stables maided Iheiesa Eliza- 
beth Williams, elder daughter of Captain 
Alexander McCormack of Solva, Pembroke- 
shire, and left four sons and two daughters. 

[Becords of the arts class, 1864-8, Moris- 
ohal College, p. 61 (photograph, p. 48] ; Navy 
List, '1884r-6, 1870-72 ; The Times, 12 May 
1910 ; the World, 3 Dec. 1907 (report of 
mterview); private information-] Q. S. W. 

STACPOOLE, FREDERICK (1813- 
1907), engraver, bom in 1813, was appa- 
rently son of Edmund Stackpoole, lieuten- 
ant R.N., whose death was reported in the 
‘ Navy List ’ of January 1816, and whose 
widow subsequently married a naval cap- 
tain named Jefferies. He received his general 
education in Ghent, and later became a 
student at the Academy schools, gaining 
two silver medals in 1830 for a chawing 
from the antique, and in 1841 for the beat 
copy made in the painting school. Cir- 
omnstances induced him to give up his 
original intention of becoming a portrait 
painter in favour of engraving, and he 
devoted the best part of hu life to this art. 
Moat of his plates ace executed in a mixed 
mezzotint (i.e. mezzotint in conjunction 
with line and stipple). His work was exclu- 
sively reproductive, including a lorge number 
of prints after Briton Rividre (cmefly pub- 
lished by Messrs. Agnew), Thomas Faed 
(chiefly published by Messrs. H. Graves), 
and C. Burton Barber. He also engraved 
motures by Lady Butler, G. D. Leslio, 
Reynolds, Holman Hunt, ^ohard Ansdeli, 
Sir Franras Grant, Sir J. W. Gordon, Land- 
seer, jChomas Brooks, Frederick GoodaU, 
Robert CoUinson, Jerry Barrett, Alice 
Havers, Frederiok Tayler, A. Bouvier, 
Philip R. Morris, and J. Sant. One of his 
most successful engravings is the * Shadow 
of Death,’ after Holman Hunt (1877). It 
is stronger and less mechanical in its style 
than the majority of Ms plates. ‘Pot 
Pourri : Rose Leaves and Lavender,’ after 
G. D. Leslie (1881), may also be singled 
out for the simplicity and breadth of its 
treatment. Among hue most popular sub- 
jects were the ‘ Palm Offering,’ after 
Frederick Goodoll (1868), and the ‘ Roll 
Call,’ after Lady Butler (1874). 

He was a regilar exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy from 1842 to 1899. He was 
elected an associate in 1880, retiring from 
active membership in 1892 (being the last 
engraver made associate un^ the election 
of Frank Short and William Strang in 
1906). His first Royal Academy exhibit 


(1842) was an oil portrait, and he exhibited 
six other paintings (portrait, subject, and 
landscape) at the Academy between 1843 
and 1869, but from 1858 to 1893 his regular 
contributions were engravings. He also 
exhibited paintings at the Society of British 
Artists between 1841 and 1846. Two of 
bis earliest published engravings are after 
Sir Edwin Landseer, and both ore done in 
collaboration with other engravers, i.e. 
‘ Peace ’ with T. L Atldnson (1848), and the 
‘ Hunted Stag ’ (engraved under the title of 
the ‘Mountain Torrent’) with Thomas 
Landseer (1860) (both after pictures from the 
Vernon collection, now in tiie National 
Gallery of British Art). _ During the last ten 
years of his life he again took up painting, 
sending five small subject pictures to the 
Royal Academy between 1894 and 1899. 
Ho died in London on 19 Dec. 1907, and 
was buried in Brompton cemetery. In 
1844 he married Susannah Atkinson, and 
had issue four daughters and one son. 

[The Times, 21 Dec. 1907 ; Lists of the 
Printsellers’ Association ; A. Graves, Diet, 
of Artists, 1896, and Royal Aead. Exhibi- 
tors ; Cat. of Roe. of Bnt. Artists ; infor- 
mation supplied by his daughter. Mis. Arthur 
Bentley.] A. M. H. 

STAFFORD, Sm EDWARD WILLIAM 
(1819-1901), prime minister of New Zealand, 
bom on 23 April 1819 at Edinburgh, was 
oldest son of Berkeley Buckingham St^ord 
of Maine, oo. Louth, and of Anne, third 
daughter of Lieutenant-colonel Duff Trtler. 
His mother’s cousin was Patrick Fraser 
Tytler [q. v.], and on early visits to Edin- 
burgh he joined a cultured circle wMoh 
widened for hfo his intelleotual interests. 
Educated at Trinity College, Dublin, he 
emigrated in January 1843 to Nelson, 
New Zealand, whore he at once took port 
in pubUo affairs. In 1863, when provincial 
councils were called into existence by Sir 
George Grey (q,. v. Suppl. I], Stafford was 
choron to be superintendent of Nelson. 
While he was on the counoil he oorried 
through an education ordinance which was 
afterwards made the basis of an Education 
Act applying to the whole colony, and a 
rood board ordinance. He retired from the 
oounoil in 1866. 

In the general eleoiion of 1866 he was 
eleoted to the Houso of Representatives, 
and on 2 June 1866 he formed, after the 
granting of representative inatitntions, the 
flist government which was able to hold 
office for any length of time. On 4 Nov. 
he also assumed the office of colonial 
seoretaiy. During his premiership, which 
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was distinguished by a resolvn to leapeot 
the best parliamentary traditions of the 
mother country, he created three new 
rovinces. Hawke’s in 1868, Marl- 
orough in 1869, and Southland in 1861, 
though a few 3 «ars later Southland, 
by its own wish, was reunited to its 
parent colony of Otago. He transferred 
the land revenue and part of the customs 
revenue to the provincial councils by Act 
of Parliament, and since the home 
government had refused to allow a hill 
to this efieot, he made arrangements by 
which the councils were virtually placed 
in control of their own land. He also 
passed several bills permitting the provinces 
to raise loans. In 1858 he secured a bill 
allowing the governor to formulate bye- 
laws for native distiiols based on the 
expressed wishes of tribal assembhes, a 
second hill establishing itinerant courts of 
justice and native juries, and a third bill 
providing grants for Maori schools. 

Ih 1869 he visited England in order 
to discuss plans for a Panama mail service 
and for establishing military settlements 
in the north island. He was unsuccessful 
in the latter project, hut an agreement 
which he concluded for a Panama postal | 
service was approved by the Now Zealand 
government. When he returned in 
1860, ho found that his party had plunged 
the country into war with the Maoris. 
Although if he had been on the spot 
he might have prevented a conflict, he 
considered himself committed to the policy 
of his coUeagUGS, and continued to support 
the oontinuanoe of the war until 1870, when 
TOMe was finally assured. Ih July 1861 Sir 
William Fox defeated tho Stafford ministry 
by one vote on a general vote of confidence, 
and at the same time Governor Gore Browne 
was replaced by Sir George Grey, When 
Eox resigned in 1862 Stafford refused to 
form a ministry, and he remained out of 
ofSoe imtil 1866. On 16 Oot. of that year 
he defeated the Weld government, although 
Weld’s followers had os a rule belonged 
to his old party. Himself a centraUst, 
Stafford came into office at the head of the 
provinmalists. Hi 1866 he leconstruoted 
his cabinet, replacing the provinoialiBts 
by those members of ttie Weld govenunent 
with whom he was really in sympathy. 
Meanwhile he was holding the office of 
colonial secretary (16 Oot. 1865-28 June 
1869), colonial treasurer (18 Oot. 1865- 
12 June 1866), and postmaster-general 
(31 Oot, 1865-8 May 1866, and 6 Feb.- 
28 June 1860). He remained in office 
for_three years, Ih 1867 he toot over the 


provincial loans at par, and in the same year 
special representation was given to the 
native race. 

In 1869 McLean and Fox together carried 
a vote of want of confidence in native 
affairs against him. An impression pre- 
vailed that he was inclined to press the 
war in circumstances whore forbearance 
and compromise were more to the interests 
of the colonists. On 10 Sejit. 1872 he again 
heoame premier on a motion condemning 
the administration of the Fox- Vogel public 
works policy, but his tenure of office only 
lasted for a month, and he resigned on 
11 Oct. upon a no-oonfidence motion 
carried by Vogel. 

Hi 1874 he returned to England, where 
he lived for the rest of his life. At various 
times he was offered hut refused the 
governorship of Queensland and that of 
Madras. In 1886 he was commissioner for 
the oolonial and Indian exhibition. He was 
created K.C.M.G. in 1879 and G.O.M.G. 
in 1887. He died at 27 Chester Square, 
London, W., on 14 Fob. 1901. Ho married 

(1) on ^ Sept. 1846 Emily Charlotte (d. 
18 April 1857), only child of Colonel William 
Wakefield and Emily Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir John Shelley Sidney, first baronet; 

(2) on 6 Doo. 1869 Mary, third daughter 
of Thomas Houghton Bortlw, speaker of 
the legislative council. New Zealand. By 
her he had three sons and three daughters. * 

[Tho Times, 16 Feb. 1901 ; Monnell’s Biot, 
ol AustrolaB. Biog. ; Gisborne’s New Zealand 
Biulcrs and Statesmen; Busden’s Hist, of 
New Zealand; Keevos’s Tho Long 'TOilo 
Cloud ; New Zealand Herald, 2 March 1001 ; 
Canterbury Press, 2 March 1001; Clirist- 
chuich Press; Lyttelton Times; Auoldand 
Stor , private information from Mr. E. 
Howard Stafford.] A. B, W. 

STAINBE, Sib JOHN (1840-1901), 
organist and composer, born on 6 June 
1840, at 2 Broadway, Southwark, was 
TOunger son (in a family of six children) of 
William Stainer, schoolmaster of the paridi 
Bohool at St. Thomas’s, Southward by his 
wife Ann Collier, who was descended from 
an old Huguenot family settled in Spital- 
fields. Tho father was muoh devoted to 
music, amd possessed amongst other 
musical instruments a ohamber organ. 
The elder son. Dr. William Stainer, died 
in 1808, after a life devoted to the care of 
the deaf and dumb. The eldest daughter, 
Anne Stainer (b. 1826), who was unmarried 
and is still living (1912), held from 1849 to 
1899 the post of organist of the Magdalen 
Hospital Chapel, Streatham, and during all 
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the fifty years she never missed a single 
service. 

John was indebted to his father for his 
first mnsio lessons, and for his bias towards 
the organ. Although he was depriv^ of 
Use dght of the left eye by an accident 
when he was five years old, his progress 
was unimpeded. At the age of seven he 
oould play Bach’s ITugue in E _ major. 
Early in 1848 he became a probationer in 
the choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and on 
24 June 1849 he was formally admitted as 
a full chorister. Under Wmiam Bayley, 
the choirmaster, he studied harmony from 
the book written by the oathedral organist, 
(Sir) John Goss [q. v.]. He sang at the 
funeral of J. M. W. Turner (1851) and of 
the Duke of Wellington (1862). _ He 
possessed a beautiful voice and exceptional 
ability as a singer, while his manner and 
personality endeared him to his associates. 

In 1864 he was appointed organist of 
St. Benedict and St. Peter, Paul’s Wharf. 
He had a remarkable facility in extem- 
porising on the organ, in the manner of 
Booh. About this time he bad lessons in 
organ pla 3 nng from George Cooper, at St. 
Sepulchre’s church. In 1856 Sir Erederiok 
Gore Ouseley [q. v.] came to an afternoon 
service at St. Paul’s and found Stainer 
depuldsing at the organ. He was so struck 
with the youth’s ability that he offered him 
the post of organist at St. Michael’s, 
Tenbury, then, as now, a centre for the 
study of ecolesiastioal music. In 1857 
Stainer was settled at Tenbury. Ho used 
to ascribe much of his ultimate sucoess 
as a church musician to his two years' 
experience here under Ouseley. 

Matriculatdng at Christ Church, Oxford, 
on 26 May 1869, he proceeded B.Mus. there 
on 10 June following, whilst he was still at 
Tenbmy. In July 1860 he was appointed 
organist of Magdmen College, Oxford, and 
next year became organist to the univer- 
sity. He then went into residence at St. 
Edmund Hall, in order to read for an arts 
degree, and he graduated B.A. in 1864. On 
9 Hov. 1865 he passed his examination for 
the degree of doctor of music, the oratorio 
‘ Gideon ’ being his degree exercise. Ih 
1866 he proceeded M.A., and was 
appointed a university examiner in music. 
In this capacity he examined (Sir) Hubert 
Parry for his bachelor of music degree. 
He founded the Oxford Philharmonio 
Society, and conducted its first concert 
on 8 June 1866. 

The supreme opportunity of his life 
occurred when in 1872 he became organist 
at St. Paul’s Oathedral. At this period 


the service music at St. Paul’s had drifted 
into an unsatisfactory condition. Stainer 
brought to its reform great tact in ad- 
ministration and exceptional musical abHitv 
and the oathedral soon acquired a world- 
wide reputation for the beauty and rever- 
ence of its service inusio, and for Stainer’s 
masterly organ playing. During his career 
at St. Paid’s he found time for music 
composition and other exacting work. He 
was organist to the Eoyal Choral Society 
from 1873 until 1888. He was one of the 
chief founders of the Musical 
which was established in 1874. In 1876 he 
become professor of the organ at the new 
Notional Training School for Music, and 
in 1881 he succeeded (Sir) Arthur SuUivan 
[q. V. Suppl. I] as principal. He was a 
juror at the Paris Eriiibition of 1878, and 
for his services was created a chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour in Eronce. In 1882 
he was appointed govemmeoit inspector of 
musio in the training colleges for elementary 
school teachers in Great Britain. In spite 
of the bfindness of one eye, his sight long 
bore the strain of musio reading and 
writing without any sign of weakness. But 
in 1888 he was warned that it was in 
danger, and he resigned the organiatship of 
St. Paul’s and other professional appoint- 
ments. On 10 July he was knighted by 
Queen Victoria. In 1889 he succeeded 
Sit Frederick Ouseley as professor of 
music in the University of Oxford, and 
he retained this post until 1809. The 
last important position he occupied in 
the musical world was tho mastership of 
the Musicians’ Company, which he 
accepted in 1900. 

Among Ktainor’s other distinctions were 
honorary fellowslups of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and of St. Miohael’s College, 
Tenbury. At Durham he was made hon. 
Mu 3.D. (1868) and hon. D.C.L. (1896). He 
was also member or officer of the chief 
musical societies, being vice-president of the 
Ro;^b 1 College of Organists ; president of the 
Plam Song and Mediieval Musio Sooiet^r; 
president of the London Gregorian Associa- 
tion ; president of the Musical Association. 

He died suddenly at Verona on 31 March 
1901, and was buried at Holywell cemetery, 
Oxford. 

On 27 Bee. 1865 he married Eliza Cecil, 
only dau^ter of Alderman BandaU of 
Oxford. She survived him with four sons 
and two daughters. His elder daughter. 
Miss E. 0. Stainer, published a ‘Dictionary 
of Violin Makers ’ in 1896, and she 
greatly assisted her father in his historical 
inquiries. 
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His chief oompositions were the following 
oratorios and saored cantatas : ‘ Gideon ’ (his 
exercise for the degree of doctor of music), 
1865 ; ‘ The Daughter of Jairus ’ (Wor- 
cester Festival, 1878) ; ‘ St. Mary Magdalen ’ 
(Gloucester Festival, 1887) j ‘ Oruoifixion ’ 
(first periormed at St. Marylehone church, 
24 Feh. 1887) ; ‘ The Story of the Cross ’ 
(1893), and about forty anthems, the best 
known of which are: ‘I am Alpha and 
Omega ’ ; ‘ Lead, kindly Light ’ ; ‘ What 
are these array^ in white robes ’ ; ‘Ye 
shall dwell in the land ’ ; ‘ Sing a song 
of praise ’ ; ‘ 0 clap your hands.’ Stainer 
himself oonsidcred ‘ I saw the Lord ’ (eight 
parts) his moat important effort in this form. 

Other contributions to ecclesiaatioal 
music were services : Ko. 1 in F flat. 
No. 2 in A and D, and No. 3 in B fiat. A 
sevenfold Amen has been in constant use 
throughout the world in the service of the 
Ghuroh. It was used at the coronation of 
Ki^ Edward VII and King George V. 

^ composed over 150 hymn tunes, 
many of which were contributed to 
‘Hymns, Ancient and Modern,’ and to 
other hymnals. The whole collection was 
published in one volume in 1900 (NoveUo 
& Co.). Compositions for the organ 
are contained in ‘ Twelve Pieces ’ (two 
books), a ‘ Jubilant March,’ ‘ The Villago 
Organist ’ (of which ho was for some time 
joint editor), and five numbers of organ 
arrangements. 

His ohief works in the category of secular 
music were a few madrigals and port songs, 
a book of seven songs, and another book 
of six Italian songs. 

Of his twenty-nine Oxford professorial 
lectures only one, * Music in relation to the 
Intellect and Emotions,’ was published 
(1892). He edited with Rev. H. R. Bramley 
‘ Christmas Carols, New and Old ’ (1884), 
and he wrote numerous artioles for the 
‘Dictionary of Musical Terms,’ which he 
compiled with W. A. Barrett (1870). Six 
essays read before the Musical Association 
are published in their 'Proceedings ’ (1874- 
1901), the first ‘ On the Principles of 
Musical Notation,’ and the last ‘ On the 
Musical Introductions found in Certain 
Musical Psalters.’ 

‘ A Theory of Harmony ’ (1871) attracted 
much attention, from the boldness and 
unconvenlionality of its treatment. 'Music 
of the Bible,’ a book displaying much 
knowledge and research, was publmhed in 
1879. 

His most important contribution to 
musical history is the volume entitled 
‘Dufay and his Contemporaries’ (1899), 


in which the evolution of harmony and 
counterpoint dining a somewhat obscure 
period (the fifteenth century) is traced irith 
great erudition. Another work devoted to 
early musical history was that on ‘ Early 
Bomeian Music ’ (2 vola 1902). This was 
completed just before his death. 

He was the first editor of Novello’s 
‘ Music Primers,’ and for this series he 
wrote his primers on the ‘Organ’ and 
‘ Harmony,’ which have had an immense 
sale, and others on ‘ Counterpoint,’ and 
‘Choral Society Vocalisation.^ He also 
edited, the ‘ Church Hymnary ’ for the 
united Scotch churches. 

Stainer gathered a unique collection of 
old song books, especially of those published 
during the eighteenth century. In 1891 a 
catalogue enumerating about 760 volumes 
of this portion of his library was printed 
for private circulation. The whole coUeotion 
of books is now (1912) in the possession 
of his eldest son. 

A portrait of Stainer was painted by 
Sir Hubert von Herkomer, and is now in 
the possession of Lady Stainer, at her re- 
sidence in Oxford. A replica is in the 
Music School, Oxford. A memorial window 
was placed in Holywell church in 1902 
(reproduced in Musical Times, May 1902). 
A memorial marble panel was placed in 
St. Paid’s Cathedral on the eastern wall of 
the north transept in December 1903. A 
mural tablet of brass is placed on the 
west wall of tho ante-chapel of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and another at St. 
Michael’s, Tenbury. 

Stainer’s sacred music has enjoyed great 
vogue, greater probably than that of any 
other English church musician. It is 
distinguished by melodiousness, and the 
harmonic texture is rich, and it is often 
deeply expressive. Stainer began his career 
as a composer at a period when the influence 
of Mendelssohn was great, and that of 
Spohr only less so. The style of both 
composers con be traced in the idiom 
adopted by Stainer, but there was also much 
that was individual. His knowledge of 
Bach’s music, and his intimate acquaintance 
with that of the early English school of 
cathedral composers and the madrigal 
writers, were also formative influences. 

[Personal knowledge ; Musical Times, May 
1901 ; Grove’s Dictionary ; private informa- 
tion.] W. G. MoN. 

STAMER, ‘ Sm LOVELACE TOM- 
LINSON, third baronet (1829-1908), 
bishop-si^agan of Shrewsbury, bom at 
Ingram’s Lodgings in the city of York on 
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18 Oct. 1829, was elder son of Sir Lorelaoe 
Stamer, second baronet, a captain in the 4th 
dragoon guards, by his wife Caroline, only 
daughter of John TomUnson, solicitor, of 
Olifiville, Stoke-upon-Tront. His grand- 
father Sir WiUiam Stamer, sheriU, alderman, 
and twice lord mayor of Dublin, commanded 
a regiment of Dublin yeomanry during the 
reb^on of 1798, and was creat^ a baronet, 
while lord mayor of the city, on 16 Dee. 
1809, the year of King George Ill’s jubilee. 

After attending Mr. Fleming’s school 
at Sea View, Bootle, and H. Lovell’s 
English institution at Mannheim, Stamer 
was at Rugby, under Dr. Tait, from 
August 1843 to December 1848, his eon- 
temporaries including Lord Go&chen, Sir 
Godfrey Luahington, and Edward Parry, 
sulfragan-bishop of Dover. In 1840 he 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
rowed in the first Trinity boat. In 1863 
he graduated B.A. with a second class in 
the dassical tripos ; he proceeded M.A. in 
1866, and D.D. in 1888. 

Ordained deacon by the bishop of 
Lichfield in 1863, he served the ouraoies of 
Clay Cross in Derbyshire (1863-4) and of 
Turrey in Bedfordshire (1864-6). After 
hia ordination as priest by the bishop of 
Ely in 1866, ho was ourate-in-ohargo of 
Long Melford, Suffolk ^66-7). He suc- 
ceeded hia unde, John Wickes TomlinBon, 
as rector of Stoke-upon-Trent in January 
1868 on the nomination of bis grand- 
father’s trustees, who were patrons. The 
living was of great value, and Stamer held 
it for thirty-four years. He became third 
baronet on the death of his father on 
6 March 1860. 

Stamer’s work at Stoko-upou-Trent 
showed untiring zeal and an extraordinary 
capacity for work, coupled with great 
administrative powers and common-sense 
views on social questions. He found at 
Stoke a population of 8000, with one 
church and one block of schools. When he 
left Stoke in 1892, there wore four churohes 
and five school or mission oWohes manned 
by a staff of nine dergy, and five schools 
with twelve separate depairtments. Stoke 
owed an immense debt to him in regard to 
education. Long before the oonsoienco 
clause was incorporated in any education 
acts, he laid it down as a rule in his church 
schools that any parents might withdraw 
their children from reUgioua instruction. 
In 1863 he started night schools, and used 
his utmost endeavours to induce lads and 
young men to continue their education after 
leaving school. He was chairman of the 
Stoke school board from its formation in 


1871 until 1888, and took an active interest 
in schemes for building groups of new 
schools to meet the rapid increase of popu- 
lation. He also took keen interest in the 
training of young men and women for the 
teaching profession, and freely admitted 
nonconformists as pupil teachers in his 
schools. He heartily aided, too, in all philau- 
thropio movements. By the joint exertions 
of himself and Sir Smith Child nearly 
17,0001. was raised for the relief of the 
widows and orphans of the coUiers killed 
in the terrible explosion wMch occurred 
on 13 Deo. 1868 at the Talk o’ the BUI 
colliery in North Staffordshire. With a 
view to future contingencies of the kind, 
Stamer originated in 1870 the North 
Staffordshire Coal and Ironstone Workers’ 
Permanent Relief Society, a contributory 
society of which Stamer was chairman of 
the commitlco for thirty-eight years. Its 
mombership in 1897 exceeded 0600— 
nearly two-thirds of the miners in the dis- 
trict — and by its amney more than 103,0001. 
has been paid to disabled miners and their 
families. In 1872 he founded the Stafford- 
shire Institution for NiU'ses, an organi- 
sation which employs 130 trained nurses, 
and through his instrumentality the nurses’ 
home was erected at Stoke in 1876. He 
was a warm supporter of the North Stafford- 
sliira Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, 
and on his initiative there was founded m 
1879 an industrial homo for discharged 
femolo prisoners and friendless women, of 
which he acted many years as chairman oi 
the management committee. In 1867 he 
served the office of chief bailiff of Stoke. 

Stamer was appointed rural dean of 
Stoke in 1868, prebendary of Longdon in 
Liohfiold Cathedral in 1876, and archdeacon 
of Stoke-upon-Trent in 1877. As arch- 
deacon he was on unfailing helper and 
adviser of the clergy. In 1877 he supported 
the government’s burial bill, which enabled 
nonconformists to have their own funeral 
services in the churchyards of parishes 
whore there was no nonconformist burial- 
ground. In 1888 he was appointed 
suffragan-bishop of Shrewsbury, and was 
consecrated at St. Paul’s Cathedral cm 
24 Feb. 1888. At the some time he re- 
signed his offices of rural dean and 
archd^con, retaining Ids prebendal stall 
and his rectory. 

In 1889, through Stamer’s instrumentalily 
and with a noble disregard of his private 
family interests, the Stoko Rectory Act was 
passed, which conveyed the patronage and 
endowment of the rectory of Stoke-upon- 
Trent from the trustees who represented 
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Stamer’s mother’s family to the bishops of 
lichfleld, and provided for the material 
increase of the incomes of six neighbouring 
parishes. 

Sterner resigned the rectory of Stoke m 
1892, and from that year to 1896 he was 
vicar of St, Chad’s, Shrewsbury. At Shrews- 
bury he set the schools on a sound basis, 
starting a club-house for boys, and obte^- 
ing a new scheme lor the parcoMal charities. 
He was for a time a member of the Shrews- 
bury school board. As chaplain to the 
corporation of Shrewsbury, he denounced 
the bribery and corruption which were 
prevalent in the town, and the insanitary 
condition of the alums. In 1890 Stamer 
became rector of Edgmond, the patron of 
which had convoyed it to trustees as on 
endowment for the assistant or suffragan 
bishop for the time being. Here he built 
new schools, obtained a water supply at his 
own expense, and provided a worlmg men’s 
club a^ reading-room. Owing to illness 
he resigned the rectory of Edgmond and his 
suffragan bishopric in September 1905, 
and removed to Halingdene, a house at 
Penkridge, Staffordshire, where ho died on 
29 Oct. 1008. He was buried at Hortshill 
cemetery, Stoke-upon-Trent. He was 
married at Hunsingore, Yorkshire, on 16 
April 1867 to Ellen Isabel, only daughter 
of Joseph Dent of Bibston HaU, Yorkshire. 
His wue, five sons, and three daughters 
survived him. A portrait of the bishop_ in 
his robes, painted by the Hon. John Collier, 
was presented to him in April 1893 by 
North Staffordshire friends. 

Besides several single sermons and articles 
in the ‘ Church Sunday School Institute 
Magazine,’ Stamer published ; 1. ‘ Charges 
to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry 
of Stoke-upon-Trent,’ 1887-8. 2. ‘The 

Holy Communion considered as generally 
necessary to Salvation,’ 1868. 

[P. D. How’s Memoir of Bishop Sis Lovelace 
Tomlinson Stamer, Baronet, D.D., 1910; 
Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage; Poster’s 
Baronetage; Cambridge Book of Matricu-. 
lations and Degrees, 1861-1900 ; Flair’s 
Hen and Women of the Time, 1899, p. 1024 ; 
The Times, 81 Oct, 1908 ; The Guardian, 
4 Nov. 1908 ; Shrewsbury Chronicle, 0 Nov. 
1908; Staffordshire Advertiser, 31 Cot. and 
7 Nov. 1908 ; Birmii^ham Daily Post, 31 Oot. 
1008 ; Stoke-upon-Trent Parish l^gazine, 
Deo. 1908 ; The Evangelist Monthly, 
March 1906, pp. 62-6 ; Bupert Simms’ 
Bibliotheca Stafiordiensis, p. 433 ; Liohffeld 
Diocesan Magazine, Dec. 1908 ; two volumes 
of newspaper cuttings, belonging to Lady 
Stamer, 1866-1908 ; and private information.] 
W. G. D. P. 


STANLEY, Sm PEEDERICK 
ARTHUR, sixteenth Eaei. op Debbt (1841- 
1908), governor-general of Canada, bom 
in London on 16 Jan. 1841, was second son 
in the family of three children of Edward 
Geoffrey StaiJey, fourteenth carl of Derby 
[q. V.], three times prime minister, by his 
wife Emma Caroline, daughter of Edward 
Bootle WUbraham, first Baron Skelmers- 
dale (created 1828), and aunt of Edward 
Bootle Wilbraham, first earl of Lathom 
(oimted 1880). Stanley’s elder brother 
was Edward Henry Stomey, fifteenth earl 
[q. V.]. 

Prederick Stanley, after education at 
Eton, joined the grenadier guards in 1868. 
In 1865 he retired from the army os lieuten- 
ant and captain. He was subsequently 
honorary colonel of the third and foru'fh 
battaUous of the King’s own royal Lanca- 
shu-e regiment, and of the first volimteer 
battalion of the Livemool reghnent. On 
leaving the army Stanley was returned to 
the House of Commons unopposed as one 
of the conservative members for Preston, 
near which the family estates lay (11 July 
1865). When his father resigned in Peb. 
1868 and Disraeli became prime minister, 
he received his first official appointment, 
as a civil lord of the admiralty. At the 
general election in November he successfully 
contested North Lancashire jointly wilh 
Colonel Wilson-Fatten (afterward Lord 
Winmorleigh), displacing Lord Hortington, 
who had sat for the constituenoy as a 
liberal since 1867. Stanley represented 
this constituency until 1886, being returned 
imopposed at the general election in 1874 
and at two bye-elections (on taking office on 
8 April 1878 and 1 July 1886), and after 
a contest at the generm election in 1880. 
After the Redistribution Act of 1886 ho sat 
for the Blackpool division until he was 
raised to the peerage in 1886, being un- 
opposed at the genoral elections of Nov. 
1886 and July 1886. 

Stanley, following in the steps of his 
father and brother, held a long succession 
of political offices. In Eeb. 1874 he was 
appointed financial secretary to the war 
office in Disraeli’s second administra- 
tion. Although he was ineffective as a 
speaker, his capacity for business was 
acknowledged by his chief the secretary 
of state for war, Gathorne-Haidy, who 
deplored his transfer in August 1877 to the 
financial secretaryship to the treasury {Life 
of QaiTioTM-Hamy, ii. 29). Some months 
later (April 1878) he returned to the war 
office as secretory of state, was admitted to 
the privy oounoU, and joined the cabinet. 
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His brother and Lord Oam^on'had left 
the govermnent owig to difterencea vrith 
their oolleaguea on their anti-Busaian 
polioy in Eaateiu Europe; and Gathome- 
j&ai'dy (created Viaoount jOranbrook) left 
the war office vacant on his transference to 
the In^a offioe. Stanley’s appointment was 
popular in the army. ^The duke of Cambridge 
wrote to Gathorne-Hordy : ‘No one that 
1 could think of in political life would be 
equally acceptable to me ’ (ibU. ii. 00). 

The crisis with Russia which had caused 
the schism in tho cabinet soon ended, and 
Stanley’s two years of office were not 
eventful. Like his predecessor, he was 
content to carry on the polioy of Caldwell 
(1868-'i4) without introducing any novel 
schemes of reform. In the autumn of 
1878 he and W. H. Smith, first lord of i 
the admiralty, paid an official visit to | 
Ojqirus, which Turkey had recently ceded 
to Great Britain. After the defeat of ' 
the tory government at the general elec- j 
tion of April 1880, Stanley resigned office 
with his colleagues and was created a 
G C.B. During Lord Salisbury’s short 
first administration of 1885-6 Stanley was 
again in high office, becoming secretary 
of state for tiie colonies. The recall of Sir 


Charles Warren from Bechuanaland was 
the chief fruit of his brief tenure of the 
post. In Feb. 1888 he retired on the 
change of ministry. In August he left the 
House of Commons on being created Baron 
Stanley of Preston, and joined Lord 
Salisbury’s new (seoond) administration as 
president of the board of trade. 

On 1 May 1888 Lord Stanley was 
nominated to succeed Lord Lansdowno os 

E nor-general of Canada. He was well 
for the post. Of retiring disposition, 
and without any pretensions to oratory, 
there lay behind his natural modesty a firm 
mind and strong common sense. His 

S ' ' lian lineage gave him an instiactive 
of command, and bis manner had a 
peculiar charm. In Canada Stanley won 
much popularity ; he encouraged the 
imperial sentiment in the dominion, and 
although the course of afiairs was un> 
exciting, he had full scope for the exercise 
of his judgment and tact. When he 
retired, the secretary of state (Lord 
Bipon) wrote in a despatch : ‘ In deal- 
ing with the many difficult and delicate 
questions which have arisen in connection 
with Canada during your term of office, 
it has been the greatest satisfaction to Her 
Majesty’s government to have ^e services 
of a statesman of your lordship’s experience 
and attainments’ (22 June 1893). 


On 21 April 1893 Stanley succeeded, on 
the death of his brother, to the earldom 
and the family estates. The heavy HnniBn - 
tio responsibilities compelled him to resign 
his post in Canada. Thenceforward he 
held no official post, although he did not 
neglect poUtios. In Jan. 1896 he presided 
over a demonstration at St. Reinn s in 
j honour of the duke of Devonshire, whom 
as Lord Hartington he had opposed in 
North Lanoashire in 1868. He fully 
recognised the value of the ii.nin.T.no 
liberal rmionists with conservatives in Lord 
Salisbury’s third administration of 1806. 
He consistently urged the strengthening of 
the ties between England and the 
end in 1904 he succeeded the duke of 
Devonshire as president of the British 
Empire League. At the Mansion House 
on 16 March 1004 he spoke of the desira- 
bility of bringing representative colonial 
opinion into efficient touch with the 
mother country. 

Derby performed ivith dignity and zeal 
the local civil and social duties attaching 
to his position. In Liverpool he was a 
prominent and active figure. In 1896-6 
he was first lord mayor of greater Liver- 
pool, and the freedom of the dty was con- 
iorred on him in 1904. He was ohaTiRPlInr 
of Liverpool University from its foundation 
in 1903. In 1902 ho was guild mayor of 
Preston. He entertained loigely at his 
chief oountiy seat at Knov^ey, where King 
Edward VII was regularly among his later 
guests. He hod on his father’s death in 
1869 mherited a property at Witherslack in 
Westmorland ; he built a country residence 
there, and gave his neighbours a public 
hall in 1886. In 1897 he became lord- 
lieutenant of Lancashire. On succeeding 
to the title in 1893 he resumed the con- 
nection with racing for which his father 
had been famous. He joined the Jockey 
Cfinb in tlie somo year. His two greatest 
successes were in 1893 and 1906, when he 
won the Oaks with Oanterbury Pfi^hn 
and Keystone II respectively. In the 
latter year he won altogether forty-four 
races. He was a prominent figure at all 
Liverpool race meetings. 

Derby, who was made K.G. in 1897 and 
G.O.y.O. in 1906, was active in London 
in both social and philanthropic affairs. 
He was a vice-president and benefactor of 
the Middlesex Hospital, and was president 
of the Franco-BiitiBh Exhibition of 1907 
at Shepherd’s Bush. Early in 1908 Lord 
Derby’s health gave cause for uneasiness, 
and he died on 14 June at his house, Holwood 
in Kent. He was buried at Kuowsley. 
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He married, on 31 May 1804, Lady 
Constance, eldest daughter of George 
William I^deriok Villiers, fourth earl of 
Clarendon [q. v.]i the liberal statesman. 
His iridow survived him with seven eons 
and one daughter. The eldest son, Edward 
George Villiera Stanley, seventeenth earl 
[i. 1865), who served in the South .African 
war, was postmaster-general in Mr. Balfour’s 
cabinet (1903-5). 

A portrait by Sir Hubert von Herkomer is 
in the possession of the dowager countess of 
Derby. A marble statue by E.W. Pomeroy, 
A.B.A., was unveiled by Lord Halsbuiy in 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, on 3 Nov. 1911. 
There is a bust by Sir WilUam Goscombe 
John in Preston town haU. 

[The Times, 16 June 1908 ; H. W. Lucy’s 
Disraeli Parliament ; private information.] 

E. L. 

STANLEY, HENRY EDWARD JOHN, 
third Baeon Stanley ofAldbblby (1827- 
1903), diplomatist and orientalist, bom at 
Alderley Park, Gheahire, on 11 July 1827, 
was eldest son of Edward John, second 
Baron Stanlegi of Alderley [q. v.], by 
Henrietta Maria [q. v.l, daughter of the 
thirteenth Viscount Dillon. Of his three 
brothers, Edward Lyulph become fourth 
Baron Stanley of Alderley, and fourth 
Baron Sheffield of Roscommon, and Alger- 
non Charles beoamelRomon catholic bishop 
of Emmaua in 1903. Of his six sisters, 
Katharine Louisa married in 1864 John 
Russell, Viscount Amberley [q. v.]; and 
Rosalind Eranoes, in the same year, George 
James Howard, ninth earl of OarlMe [q. v. 
Suppl. H]. Henry Edward entered Eton in 
1841, but owing to illness was removed in 
the following year, and placed under the 
care of Henry Alford [q. v.], afterwards 
dean of Canterbury, at tmt time vicar of 
Wymeswold, Leicestershire. He proceeded 
to Cambridge in 1846 as a fellow-commoner 
of Trinity College, and during his stay at 
the univerrity sho-;^ his early predilection 
for Oriental subjects by devoting himself 
to the study of .^abic. 

Stanley left Cambridge in December 
1847 to enter the foreign office with the 
objeot of qualifying bima elf for the di^o- 
matio service. He was appointed precis 
writer to Lord Pahnerston, then foreign 
secretary. In 1861 he was sent as an 
attaohA to Constantinople, where Lord 
Stratford de RedoUffe was ambassador. 
He had charge of the ooDBulate of Varna 
from June to August 1863, and was ap- 
pointed secretary of legation at Athens 
m_ 1864, holding that posilion during the 
critical period of the Ckimeon war. IVom 


July 1856 tiU May 1868'he was attached 
as secretary to Sir Henry. Bulwer’s special 
commission to the Danubion provinces, 
when the free navigation of the river was 
secured and the new Russo-TurMsh frontier 
delimited by an international commission 
appointed at the Congress of Paris. He 
resigned his post at Athens on 27 Feb. 1859. 

During Ms diplomatio career Stanley 
acquired most cu the European, as wml 
as the Arabic, Turkish, Persian, and 
Chinese tongues. Of the last-named 
language he published a manual in 1864. 
He now began extensive travels in the 
East, siimumed by the example of bis 
intimate friend. Sir Richard Burton [q. v. 
SuppL I]. He visited Tartar^ Persia, 
ELuiffistan, Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, 
Siam, and Java, everywhere Btud 3 dng the 
languages, customs, and religions of the 
countries. The East appeMed to Ms 
imagination and S3nupathies ; and ■< he 
came to appreciate the Eastern character, 
value Eastern customs, and accept the 
Moslem religion lor Ms faith. He was 
awarded the collar and star of the Turkish 
order of Osmanieh. He became a promi- 
nent member of the Asiatic and H^uyt 
Societies, for the latter of wMoh he 
translated and edited several^ volumes. 

Succeeding to the peerage 6a the death of 
bis father on 16 June 1869, Stanley settled 
down to the life of a country gentleman, 
devoting much care to Ihe improvement of 
his Cheshire and Anglesey estates, wMoh 
were largely augmented on the death of 
Ms uncle, William Owen Stanley, in 1884. 
He gave close personal attention to Ms 
property, kept Ms form buildings in excel- 
lent order, and made a hobby of improved 
dairy accommodation. On the Penrhds 
estate he adorned a farm-dairy with 
scenes from an Indian epic. In spite [of 
a somewhat imperious manner he was 
esteemed by Ms tenants. 

Though he was a Mussulman, he was an 
ardent supporter of the Church of England 
especially m Wales. In the] diocese of 
Bangor in general, and the island of An^e- 
sey in particular, he rebuilt or restored 
many ohurches. He also worked ener- 
getioally to increase the endowments of 
poor parishes, himself contributing laigely 
to this objeot. 

In the House of Lords, although a fre- 
quent questioner and speaker, he was 
handicapped by deafness, a w^ voice, 
and hurried articulation. Despite conser- 
vative predilections he sat on the cross 
benches, declining to identify Mmself with 
either political pr^y. 
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Stanley took an active interest in the wel- 
fare of the native races of India. Bis know- 
ledge of Indiaa life and institotiona was 
wide, and he maiintained a constant corre- 
spondence with educated Indiana and 
regularly studied Indiaa newspap^s. He 
was always ready to bring Indian grievances 
before th^oily leaders, the press, or parlia- 
ment. He was a ^worm supporter ^of the 
National Congress •'movement, and would 
often quote the Arabic proverb that ‘ a child 
that does not cry gets no milk.* To Indians 
resident in En^and he was a friend and 
frequent host. He was a keen sportsman 
and a strict total abstainer, olosing three 
inns on his idderley estate. Stanley died at 
Alderley from pneumotua on 10 Dec. 1903. 
He was buried, by his own desire, 
in?Alderley Fork with Moslem rites, the 
ImftTn of the Turkish embassy officiating. 
His death was announced to the Indian 
National Congress, which was meeting at 
the time, and the assembly, numbering 
1800 persons, rose as a mark of respect. 

He married vn Au^t 1802 Fabia, daugh- 
ter of Don Santiago Federico San Roman of 
Seville, by 'whom he left no children. Lady 
Stanley survived her husband tUl 15 May 
1005. His eldest surviving brother, Edward 
Lyulph, succeeded him in the peerage. 

Besides the works mentioned Stanley 
edited; 1. 'Bouman Anthology,’ 1866. 2. 
’Essays on East and West,’ 1866. He 
translated for the Hakluyt Society: ‘Bar- 
bosa’s Description of the Coasts of E. 
Afrioa and Malabar in the 16th Century,’ 
from the Spanish (1866); ‘The Philippuae 
Islands, Moluccas, etc.,’ from the Spanish 
(1868) ; ‘ Vasco da Gama’s Three Voyages,’ 
from the Portuguese (1869) ; ‘ Borbaro and 
Gontorini’s Travels to Tana and Persia,’ 
from the Italian (1873) ; ‘Mageilan’s First 
Voyage round tho World ’ (1874) ; 'Alvarez’ 
Narrative of the Portuguese Embassy to 
Abyssinia, 1520-1627,’ from the Portuguese 
(1881). He also translated Lomeimais’s 
' Essay on Religious IndiSerence ’ (1896), and 
wrote introductions to Hockley’s ‘Tales 
of the Zenana’ (1874) and Plumer- Ward’s 
‘Rights and Duties of Belligerents and 
Neutrals’ (1876). He was a contributor 
to the ‘Nineteenth Century’ and a coimtant 
writer of letters to the ‘ Morning Post.’ 

[Q. E. C[okayiie]’s Peerage j Burke’s Peerage ; 
Reis and Rayyet, 9 Jon. 1904; family 
information ; personal knowledge.] F. 8. 

STANLEY, Sm HENRY MORTON 
(1841-1904), explorer, administrator, author 
and ioumalist, was bom at Denbigh on 29 
June 1841. He was the son of John Rowlands 


of Llys, near Denbigh, and of Elizabeth 
Parry, the daughter of a small butcher and 
grazier of that town. The boy was baptised 
at Tremeirchion church in the rui.mi. of 
John Rowlands. His father died in 1843 • 
his paternal grandfathei', a well-to-do 
farmer, declined to have anything to do 
with him, and he was left to the care of his 
mother’s relatives. 

His boyhood was hard and loveless. HSa 
mother, who had gone to service in Inndon 
and afterwards married again, he seldom 
saw; and he was boarded out with an 
old couple who lived within the prednota 
of Denbigh Castle, his mater^ uncles 
paying holf-a-cro-wn a week for his 
maintenance. In 1847 the weekly sub- 
sidy was withdrawn, and he was taken 
to St. Asaph workhouse. Here he 
spent nine years, exposed to tho brutal 
tyraniw of tho workhouse schoolmaster, 
John Pkancis, a savage ruffian who ended 
his career in a lunatic asylum. He 
seems, however, to have taught his vic- 
tims Bometbing. Young Rowlands read 
the Bible and the religious biograpMes 
and romances in the school hbiary ; and 
he also learnt a little gedgraphy, arith- 
metic, drawii^, and shiging, os well as 
gardening, tailoring, and joiner’s work. 
Ilis energy of character developed early. 
In May 1856 the boy wrested a rod from 
the hands of tho brutal schoolmaster, and 
thrashed him soundly. Then he ran away 
from the workhouse, and took refuge with his 
Denbigh relatives. One of his cousins, the 
master of the National school at Brynford, 
employed him as a pupil leaohor, and taught 
him some mathematics, Latin, and Enghsh 
grammar. Nine months later he was 
helping an aunt who kept a farm and inn 
near Tremoirohion, whemce he passed to 
some other relatives, working-pBople in 
Liverpool. He got a place in a habex- 
dashor’s shop, and then at a_ butcher’s tUl 
he shipped as a cabin-boy in the 'winter 
of 1869 on board on American packet 
bound for New Orleans. 

He received no wages for tho voyage, and 
stopped ashore, friendless and penniless. 
W:dldng along the streets of New Or- 
leans in search of work, he attracted 
the notice of a kindly cotton-broker named 
Henry Stanley, who obtained a situation 
for him in a store. Mr. Stanley took to the 
boy from the first, made him free of his 
house, and eventually adopted him as his son, 
intending to prepare him for a mercantile 
career. JoW Rowlands, thenceforward 
and for the remainder of Ids life known by 
his benefactor’s name, spent two happy 
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years travelling among the Mississippi 
towns with this kindly and cultivated man, 
and educating himself by sedulous reading. 
In September 1860 he was sent up to 
Cyprus Bend, Arkansas, where he was to 
servo a sort of apprenticeship in a country 
store, while his Copied father went on a 
trip to settle some business in Havana. 
They never saw one another again. The 
elder Stanley died suddenly in the spring 
of 1861, without having made any provision 
for his adopted son. 

Meanwhile the state of Arkansas was 
seething with excitement over the approach- 
ing civil war. The young Welshman’s 
friends and neighbours were ardent seces- 
sionists, and all the young men were 
eager to put on unifonn for ‘ Dixie.’ 
Stanley was carried away in the stream, 
and in July 1861 he entered the service of 
the Confederate States as a volunteer in the 
6th Arkansas regiment. In later life ho 
regarded this step as ‘ a grave blunder,’ 
for his sympathies, if he had considered the 
matter, would have been with the north. 
He served with the Confederates nearly 
ten months, and had some rough experiences 
in camp and on the march in the winter of 
1861-2. On 6 AmU in the latter year his 
regiment was in the thick of the fighting at 
the battle of Shiloh. Stanley seems to have 
borne himself bravely, and advancing 
beyond the firing line when his company 
retired he was taken prisonor. He was 
confined at Camp Don^s, Chicago, with 
some hundreds of other captured Con- 
federates in a state of utter wretchedness 
and squalor. He endured the miseries of 
this situation, with disease and death all 
round him, for some two months. On 
4 June he obtained his release by enlisting 
in the United States artillery. For this 
transaction he was often reproached after- 
wards, but in all the droumstonecs it was 
excusable enough. He had, however, no 
opportunity of taldng part in the operations 
of the Federal armies. He was attaoted by 
dysentery and low fever within a few dairs 
of his enrolment, taken to hospital, and a 
fortnight later discharged from the service 
at Harper’s Ferry, wiuiout a penny in his 
pooket, and almost too weak to walk, in a 
condition ‘ os low as it would be possible to 
reduce a human being to, outside of on 
American prison.’ 

A kindly fanner took pity on him, and 
gave him shelter for several weeks until his 
health was restored by good food and fresh 
air. He left this harbourage in August 
1862, and for the next two years was 
engaged in an arduous, and at £kst unpro- 
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mising, struggle for a livelihood, takiim such 
employment as he could obtain. & the 
late autumn of 1862 he shipped on board a 
vessel bound for Liverpool and made his 
way to his mother’s house at Denbigh, very 
poor, in bad health, and shabbily dressed. 
He was told that he had disgraced his 
family and was ‘ desired to leave as speedily 
as possible.’ He returned to America and 
the life of the sea. During 1863 and the 
earlier part of 1864 he made various 
voyages, sailing to the West Indies, Italy, 
and Spain. He was wrecked ofi Barcelona 
and swam ashore naked, the only survivor of 
the ship’s company. In August 1864 he 
enlisted in the United States navy, and 
sorved as a shiys writer on vessels whicli 
took part in the two expeditions against 
Fort Fisher in North Carolina. A daring 
exploit commonly credited to him was that 
of swimming under the fire of the batteries 
in order to fix a rope to a captured Con- 
fedorato steamer. Some accounts of these 
stirring events he sent to the newspapers, 

I and so made his entry into journalism. 
When he left the navy at the close of the 
war in April 1866 he had already estabUshed 
I a sufficient connection with the press to 
: enable him to wander about the western 
states as a more or less accredited corre- 
spondent of the newspapers. With his 
budget of adventures, his keen observation, 
and the graphic desoriptive style he was 
already beginning to acquire, his journalistic 
progress was rapid. He was well paid for 
his contributions, and by July 1866 his 
resources and his emmeotions were sufiSoient 
to enable him with a companion to take a 
trip to Asia Minor. The two young men 
left Smyrna in search of adventures, and 
found them, as Stanley usually did. They 
were attacked by a body of Turkoman 
brigands, robbed of their money, insulted, 
beaten, and threatened with death. Escap- 
ing with some difficulty, they made their 
way to Constantmople, where the American 
minister took up their cause, and obtained 
compensation for them from the Turkish 
government. Later in this year, on his wajy 
back to Amorica, Stanley revisited his 
Welsh birthplace, where some of his 
relatives were now by no means unwilliug 
to recognise the olever and rising young 
man of the world. 

The following year he was sent by the 
‘Missouri Democrat’ as special correspondent 
with General Hancock on his emedition 
against the Comanche, Sioux, and/ Kiowa 
Indians. Bis picturesque letters were 
afterwards repubHshed by himself in the 
first volume of the book called ‘ My Early 
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Travels and Adventures in America and supposed to be returning down the Nile 

Asia’ (London, 1896), Through his con- Ho went to Aden and spent ton weeks there' 
tributions to the ‘Democrat’ and o( her oorresponiUng with the consul at Zanzibar • 
newspapers, he was able to make ninety but no tidings cotild bo gathered of the mis- 

dollars a week in addition to his ex- sionary, and Stanley was sent back to Spain! 

penses ; and ‘ by economy and hard He was at Madrid in the autumn of the 
work’ he had saved at the beginning of following year when he received a hasty 
1808 six hundred pounds. Hearing of the summons to Pons to meet Bennett, who 
British expedition to Abyssinia, ho threw gave him instinotions to ‘ find Livingstone ’ 
up Ms engagement with the Missouri journal, wherever ho might be. Stanley was to make 
went to New York, and oifered his services such arran|ements as he thought fit and to be 
to the ‘Herald,’ which gave him a com- supplied with all the funds he would require, 
mission os its correspondent for the cam- The commission was accepted without a 
paign. He accompanied Sir Bobert ^Lord) moment’s hesitation, and Stanley set to 
Napier’s column in the long and difficult work to carry it out the next day, 17 Oct, 
march to Magdala, and described the 1869. But Mr. Bennett required hi'm 
operations and the entry of the British undertake a number of other important 
troops into King Theodore’s capital in missions before entering upon iiie search 
animated despatches. The campaign for Idvingstono. The first was to describe 
established his reputation as a grapMc the series of imposing ffites and ceremonies 
writer and an exceptionally able and with which the opening of tlie Suez Canal 
energetic joumalist. By a smart piece was celebrated. Afterwards he went up 
of enterprise he outpaced all his com- the Nile and wrote of the scenery and 
petitors as well as the official despatoh- antiquities of Egypt with a growing breadth 
writers, so that London first heard the news of knowledge and outlook. Then he was 
of the fall of Magdala through the telegrams at Jerusalem looking on at Sir Charles 
of the ‘ New York Herald.’ Stanley was Wairen’s explorations of the underground 
now a man of mark, and was reoogmsed as passages and conduits, and writing with 
one of the foremost newspaper oorrespon- enthusiasm and interest of Biblical topo- 
dents of the time. S>om Palestine he passed to 

His ambition rose to higher things. Constantinople and began a long journey 
‘ I was not sent into the world,’ he wrote to the Caucasus, Batoum, Tiflis, Baku, and 
long afterwards in his autobiography, ‘to Resht, and over the Persian table-land 
be happy or to search for haziness. 1 was through Teheran and Shiraz to BnsMre, 
sent for a special work.’ Ho had a pre- where he took sMp for Bombay. Thus it 
monition that the work was concerned with was not till 6 Jan. 1871 that he reached 
travel and exploration in Asia or Africa, Zanzibar and was able to begin organising 
and he was preparing himself for it by his expedition into the interior of Africa, 
the study of histo^ and geographical He left Bagamoyo on 21 March with a 
literature. His Abyssinian letters are those * compact little force ’ of ttnee whites, 
of the student as well as the adventurer, thirty-one armed Zanvibaris, 163 porters. 
He had further opportimitios of enlarging and twenty-nine paok-onimala ancl riding 
bis knowledge and experience. After the horses. The objective of the journey was 
Abyssinian war he wandered about the Lake Tanganyika, as it was understood t^t 
Mediterranean islands, sending interesting Livingstone was somewhere near the borders 
letters from Crete and else\mere to the of that inland sea. The march was long 
' Herald.’ Then he went to Spain, where and arduous. Passing through the Unyom- 
he saw more ^hting, and described the wezi country, Stanley came to the Arab 
flight of Queen mabella, and the republican colony of Unyanyembe, where he impru- 
rising of 1869. ^ dently took part in the war between the 

It was in October of that year that his Arabs and the powerful chief Mirambo and 
great opportunity came. Dr. David Living- suifered considerable losses both of men 
stone [q. v.], the famous Scottish missionary and stores. He was compelled to tom 
and explorer, was lost somewhere in the southward, and at one time was reduced to 
Lake Tanganyika region, and England and so much ffistress through the disorganisa- 
America were interested in ms fate, tion of Ms caravan and the exactions of 
In November 1868 Stanley hod been native cMefs that ho had thoughts of 
requested by Mr. Gordon Bennett, the pro- returning to the coast. Nows of a wMte 
prietor of the ‘ New York Herald,^ to man on the lake shore encouraged Mm to go 
mtermpt his Spanish tour in order to go to forward, and on 10 Nov. 1871 he arrived 
Egypt and meet Livingstone, who was at Ujiji. Livingstone had reached this 
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place only ten days earlier on his return 
from his long journey west of the lake 
to trace the course of the Lualaba and 
ascertain whether it flowed into the Nile. 
The missionary was ‘ reduced to the lowest 
ebb in fortune,’ in very bad health, ‘ a mere 
ruckle of bones,’ almost without followers 
and provisions. He was, however, still 
determined to pursue his discoveries, and 
declined Stanley’s ofier to escort him back 
to Zanzibar. The two explorers spent some 
weeks together on the lake, examined its 
northern shore, and arrived at Unya^embo 
on 18 Feb, 1872. On 14 March Stanley 
began his journey to the coast, reaching 
Zanzibar fifty-four days afterwards. A 
fortnight later he was able to despatoh to 
Unyanyembe a well-equipped caravan with 
which Livingatone set out on what proved 
to be the last of his explorations. 

Stagey returned to find himself famous. 
Endand and America rang with the story 
of ms African adventures, which ha pro- 
ceeded to describe in detail in his book 
‘ How I found Livingatone ’ (1872). But 
there was a good ded of jealousy of the 
young explorer, and a tendency among the 
high-priests of geographical orthodoj^ to 
sneer at his enterprise as a piece of adver- 

a journalism promoted by a newspaper 
had become notorious for its sensa- 
tionalism. Sir Henry Rawhnsonrq.y.], presi- 
dent of the Boyal Geographical Society, said 
that it was not Stanley who had discovered 
Livingstone, but Livingstone who had dis- 
covered Stanley; and some of the news- 
papers threw doubts upon the authenticity 
of the whole story of the expedition, and 
found ‘ something mysterious and inexpb'- 
cable ’ in its leader’s narrative. Stanley’s 
own bearing did little to soften the pre- 
judices of Mose who were determined to 
dislike him. He was quick of speech and 
temper, and he answered the aspersions 
cast upon him and his work with passion- 
ate dhectness. At the meeting of the 
geograpMcal section of the British Associa- j 
tion at Brighton he gave an account of 
his travels to a large and distinguished 
audience. In the discussion which followed 
Francis Galton [q. v. Suppl. H] and other 
eminent men of science showed little respect 
for either Stanley or Livingstone as geo- 
graphical experts, and pointed out. the 
weakness of the missionary’s theory that 
the Lualaba was the source of the Nile. It 
was reserved for Stanley himself at a later 
period to demonstrate the erroneousness 
of this belief. But the attacks upon Us 
friend as well as himself nettled him, and at 
this meeting and at other gatherings he Mt 


back with a vigour that was sometimes 
indisoreet, and gave fresh opportunities for 
hostile criticism. These episodes created a 
prejudice against liim in certain sections of 
the English press and London society wUoh 
left traces for years. ‘ AH the actions of my 
life,’ he wrote long afteiwards, ‘ and I may 
say all my thoughts since 1872, have been 
strongly coloured by the storm of abuse and 
the wholly unjustifiable reports circulated 
about me then. So numerous were my 
enemies that my friends became dumb.’ 
But the authenticity of the journals he hod 
brought home was certified by Livingstone’s 
j famify ; and in spite of the sneers of the 
geographers, Stanley received many grati- 
fying proofs of recognition. He was enter- 
tained by the duke of Sutherland at 
Dunrobin Gastle, and there presented to 
Queen Victoria, who sent Um a gold snufi- 
box set with brilliants. Uis book was 
widely read and was a great pecuniary 
success, and so were the lectures which he 
delivered during the next few months to 
large audiences, first in England and llien in 
Am erica. 

In 1873 the ‘Now York Herald’ com- 
missioned him to accompany the British 
expedition against the Ashantis under 
Sir Garnet Wolseley. Stanley won the 
approval of the English ofSoers by his 
conduct during the march to Kumassi. 
Lord Wolseley was struck by his courage. 
‘ I had been,’ he wrote (in his Story of a 
Soldier’ a Life, ii. 342) ‘previously some- 
what prejudiced against him , but all such 
feelings were slain and buried at Amoaful. 
Ever since I have been proud to reckon him 
amo^st the bravest of my brave comrades ; 
and I hope he will not be offended if I add 
him amongst my best friends also. ’ Stanley 
embodied his account of this, and the other 
British campaign which he had witnessed, 
in the vivacious pagos of his book, ‘ Ooo- 
massie and Magdola,^ published in 1874. 

On 26 Feb. of this year, on his way back 
from West Africa, he heard the news of 
Livingstono’s death. ‘ May I be selected to 
succeed him,’ he wrote in his diary, ‘in 
opening up Africa to the shining liglit of 
Christi^ty!’ He was anxious also to 
settle the great geographical problems left 
unsolved by Livingstone and by Speke, 
Burton, Grant, and Baker— that of the 
Lualaba and of the outlets and extent of 
the Great Lakes. It was to blear up some 
of these mysteries that Stanley imdertook 
his next ^oat expedition to equatorial 
Africa under a joint commission from the 
‘New York Herald’ and the London 
‘ Doily TdegrapL’ 
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In the antnmn of 1874, after elaborate on the shores of the Indian ocean. He took 
and expensive preparations in London them round to Zanzibar by sea, and thence 
and Zanzibar, he was able to begin his made his own way back to England. The 
march from the coast. He was in his full account of his expedition was published 
thirty-fourth year, with a store of invaluable in ‘Through the Dark Continent’ (1878) 
experience, and a fund of dauntless energy, and the book was read with avidity in 
The expedition he commanded was probably every civiUsed country. Its author threw 

the best equipped which had ever acoom- himself into the task of bringing oommercial 
panied a white traveller into the interior enterprise and civilised government into the 
of Africa, and it did more to open up the vast regions he had disclosed to the world, 
heart of the continent and to elucidate its He lectured to interested audiences in the 
geography than any other before or since, great manufacturing and trading centres, 
Stanley with two white companions, Francis corresponded with merchants and financiers* 
and Edward Focock, a white servant, and and approached the British government • 
366 native followers, left Zanzibar on but he met with no effective support in 
11 Nov. It was nearly three years before England for his project of bridging the 
he emerged upon the shores of the Atlantic, rapids of the Lower Congo by a road and 
having in the interval crossed Africa from railway from the sea to the navigable 
ocean to ocean, determined the limits, area, portion of the river. Ho was reluctantly 
and northern river oonneotions of Lakes compelled to obtain assistance from another 
Nyanza and Tanganjdka, examined the quarter. King Leopold H of Belgimn, a 
interesting kingdom of Uganda, and laid the monarch of many faults, but wim some 
foundations for its conversion to Chris- large and imaginative ideas, was alive to 
tianity by his conversations with King the possibilities of equatorM Africa, hi 
Mtesa, and his communications to the August 1878 Stanley met King Leopold’s 
Church Iffissionory Society. Prom the lake commissioners in Paris, and in November 
region he struck west for the Lualaba, he was the king’s guest at Brussels, and 
worked down it till he reached its confluence asMsted in the formation of the ‘Comit6 
with the Congo, and then traced the eourae d’Etudes du Haut Congo,’ which was 
of that river Song its immense curve to the intended to prove the capabilities of the 
sea. The difficulties of tliis amazing march Congo territory, and to lay the basis for 
through lands unknown even to the Arab its systematic exploitation. And it was 
traders and slave-hunters were prodigious, as the representative of this committee, 
Stanley triumphed over them by the which afterwards changed its name to that 
exercise of that indomitable resolution, of ‘ Association Intemationale du Congo,’ 
invincible patience, and sagacious judgment and with funds supplied by its subscribers, 
which entitle him to a place in the very that Stanley again set out for Central Africa, 
front rank of the world’s greatest explorers. As before Tie recruited his immediate 
This journey of 1874-7 left an enduring foUowers in Zanzibar, taking some of liis 
impress upon history : for out of it grew old faithful retainers who had served with 
the Congo State and the Anglo-Egyption him through the groat trans-oontineatal 
dominion on the Upper Nile ; and its direct march. He brought them by sea to the 
result was to embark the nations of the West mouth of the Congo, where ho arrived on 
upon that ‘ scramble for Africa ’ which 16 Aug. 1879, just two years after he had 
created new dominions, protectorates, and reached it on his descent of the great river, 
spheres of influence in the dork continent. He remained in the Congo region for nearly 
and new rivalries and alliances in Europe, five years, and they were years of arduous 
Incidentally Stanley solved a geographical and fruitful labour. Their story is told 
problem of the first importance, and in ‘The Congo and the Founding of its 
revealed the estuary of the Congo as the Free State,’ wliich Stanley published in 
entrance to one of the mightiest rivers of 1886. The explorer and adventurer had 
the earth. now to aot as pioneer, town-builder, road- 

It was on 9 Aug. 1877 that Stanley’s maker, administrator, and diplomatist, 
wearied column staggered into Boma. His M. de Brazza, a French traveller who 
three white coi^anions were dead; he had heard of Stanly’s projects, made a 
himself had suffered severely from the rapid dash for the Upper Congo, and just 
strain and solitude of the prolonged forestalled its discoverer in obtaining from 
marches. With that soUcitude for his the native chiefs the cession of a long strip 
native followers which he always exhibited, of territory on the north bank of the river, 
in spite of stories to the contrary efiect, his Thus was Stanley indirectly responsible 
first care was to convey them to their homes for endowing France with a great tropical 
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dominion. He secured for the Association 
Internationale the whole south hank of the 
river and the north and west shores as weU 
beyond the confluence with the Mobangi. 
Then he begw the work of estabhahing a 
chain of trading stations and administrative 
stations along the course of the Congo, 
making treaties with the native chie&, 
bumg land, building fortiiled block-houses 
and warehouses, choosing sites for qua3rs, 
river-harbours, streets, European settle- 
ments, even gardens and promenades. The 
work was aU done under his personal super- 
intendence, and some of it with his own 
hand ; for he often toiled in the midst of his 
assistants with axe and hammer rmder tho 
blazing African sun, and his energy in road- 
making through the boulder-streivn valley 
of the Lower Congo caused the natives to 
call him Bula Matari, the Breaker of Rooks, 
a name which appealed to his imagination 
and was recalled by him with satisiaotion 
to the end of his life. He was frequently 
prostrated by fever, and in 1882 he 
was compelled to make a trip to Europe. 
He returned after a few Meeks’ absence 
and went on steadily -with his political 
and pioneering work along the thousand 
miles of tho navigable Congo from Stanley 
Pool to Stanley Foils, lajmg the founda- 
tions of that vast administrative systom, 
extending from tho Atlantic to the great 
lakes, and from the Sudan to Barotse- 
land, which became the Congo Slate. By 
the summer of 1884 he felt that the initial 
stage in the establishment of the State was 
finished, and it only remained for bim 
to hand over his functions to a oompetont 
successor. 

He returned to Europe, having given 
to the hugo tract of the dark oonlinoni 
which he nad opened to the light, definite 
boundaries, and the elements of what he 
hoped might develop into an organised 
B^tem of government under European 
direction. Ho had shown high adminis- 
trative talent, and on the udiole a just 
and liberal conception of the principles 
by which European rule over i^ioans 
should be inspired. If his counsels had 
been followed, the abuses which over- 
took the Congo administration some 
years later would have been avoided. 
For these scandals of the Belgian regime 
Stanley was in no way responsible, and 
they caused him much chagrin and vexa- 
tion, which he sometimes revealed in 
private, though his loyalty to his former 
employer, the king of the Belgians, 
restrai^d him from any public egression 
of opinion on the subject. The king 


frequently invited him to return to the 
Congo ; but ho declined, having no desire 
(so ho wrote in 1896) ‘ to see mistakes 
Consummated, to be tortured daily by 
Seeing the effects of an ignorant and erring 
policy,’ or to be tempted to ‘disturb a 
moral malaria injurious to the re-organiser.’ 

But for some time after his return to 
Europe in 1884 ho continued to be closely 
interested in Congo affairs. He attended 
the Berlin Conference, in which ho gave his 
services to the American delegation as 
an expert adviser on geugrapliiral and 
technical questions. Ho lectured in Gcr- 
maiw on the commercial possibilities of tho 
newly discovered region, and did much to 
rouse German interest in Central African 
trade and exploitation. In England, by 
lectures and by personal ooinmunioation 
with influential groups of financiers and 
merchants, ho endeavoured to promote 
enterprise in the equatorial regions, and ho 
tried hard to get his sohome for a Congo 
railway carried out by English capitalists. 
Ho regretted tlrnt England had allowed the 
first-fruits of the harvest ho had sown to bo 
reaped by others ( but ho was anxious that 
she should still obtain tho advantage of 
being the iiionocr in that portion of the 
African oontinont wliioh was still unappro- 
priated. It was in pursuanoo ol those 
ideas that he undertook his next and final 
mission to the lands of the equator. 

The expedition was indirootly duo to the 
catastrophe of 20 Jan. 1886, when Khar- 
toum fell into the hands of the Mahdisls and 
Gordon was killed. Tho Sudan was sub- 
merged by the dervish hordes and tho oidy 
organised Egyptian force left wos that 
under Emin Fasha in Wadclai on tlie left 
bank of tho NOo, about 25'’ north of Lake 
Nyanza. Emin, a German naturaUst whoso 
real name was Eduard Sohuitzer, had been 
appointed by Gordon to the govemorsliip 
of tho equatorial provinoo, and was under- 
stood to bo in a very precarious situation. 
His difficulties aroused muoh sympatliy 
in England ; Sir WiUiam Macldnnon [q. v. 
Suppl. I], chairman of tho British India 
Steam Navigation Company, raised a 
fund for his relief, and received a grant 
for tho same purpose from the Egyptian 
government. To Stanley was entrusted 
the organisation and leadership of the 
rescue expedition. Sufficient funds were 
in the hands ol Maokmnon’s committee 
by the end of 1880 ; and in December of 
that year Stanley, who hod gone to America 
on a lecturing tour, was recalled to Eng- 
land by cable to begin his preparations for 
the adventure, 
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It proved in some respects the least and then at the ond of May turned east- 
Bucoessful of his weater enterprises. Ecom ward to march direct to the Albert Nyanza. 
the outset it was hampered by divided aims A fortnight later Yambuya was reached, and 
and inoonsiatent purposes. It had other at this place Stanley divided his force, 
objects besides that of relieving Emin Major Barttelot and Jameson were left in 
Pasha. Mackiunon and his Glasgow and command of a strong rear-guard which was 
Manchester friends desired to establish a to r^ain at Yambuya and advance when 
British sphere of influence and trade in the required vdth the reserve stores and baggage, 
region between Lake Viotoria and the Stanley himself, with five Europeans and 
Indian Ocean, and they believed that this three hundred and eighty-four natives 
project might be carried out in connection pushed on, believing _Emin to be in such 
with the advance to Wadelai. Stanley, Asperate straits that it was essential to lose 
fuUy conourrmg in this scheme, was also no time in going to his assistance. The 
anxious to do wliat he ootdd for the Congo march lay through five hundred and forty 
State and its proprietors. The expedition miles of absolute^ unknown country, much 
had been intended to start from Zanzibar of it dense tropical forest, through which a 
and to march westward through Uganda path had to be cleared with axe, cutlass, 
to Lake Albert. But the route was and billhook. For five mont^ the parly 
changed almost at the last moment, and it were hidden under this ‘ solemn and foodless 
was decided to work from the east coast and forest,’ scarcely ever seeing the open sky, 
march across the whole extent of the Congo or a patch of clearing, ‘ with ooze frequently 
state to the Nile. The north-eastern por- a cubit deep, the soil often as treacherous as 
tion of the state would thus be explored, ico to the barefooted carrier, creek-beds 
and it was hoped that Stanley would be able strewn with sharp-edged oyster shells, 
to make suitable arrangements with the streams choked with snags, ohiUiug mist 
local chiefs and .^ab slave-traders who had and icy rain, thunder-dattor and sleepless 
not yet acknowledged the authority of the nights, and a score of other horrors.’ The 
new government. The decision, as it Manyuema raiders had soared away such 
turned out, led to difficulties and mis- natives as might have supplied food, 
fortunes of many kinds. There were other privotion and lever worked havoc in the 
adverse curoamstanoes. Stanley was not a column, and half the coloured followers had 
man who worked easily with otliers ; his perished before the Albert Nyanza was 
personality was too strong and dominating reached on 13 Dec. llere Stanley expected 
to allow him to give his complete confidence to find Emin and the steamers he was 
to his lieutenanto. On this occasion a good known to have at his disposal, 
deal of pressure was brought to bear to The Pasha, however, was not there nor 
induce him to accept the services of some were his vessels. The governor, as it 
of the young men of spirit and social turned out, was by no means anxious to he 
standing who were eager to accompany rescued in the sense intended by his English 
him. Among those selected were Major friends. Belief, in his view, did not include 
E. M. Barttelot and three other officers of being relieved of his governorship or coming 
the British army, and Mr. Jameson, a away as a fugitive. B!e exercised a show 
wealthy sportsman and naturalist. These of authority in the province, his Egyptian 
young gentlemen, though bravo and ad- officers, though insubordinate and unruly, 
venturous, had no specifio knowledge of yielded him a nominal obedience, and he had 
Afneon exploration, and they did not made terms with some of the powerful local 
always carry out their leader’s instructions dnefs. He remained at Wadelai, and for 
with the unquestioning obedience he ox- nearly three months the relief column 
peoted from those under his command. awaited hiin in vain. At length Stanley 

He recruited his native followers as usual sent up one of his assistants, Arthur 
in Zanzibar, and early hi 1887 took them Jenny Mounteney Jephson [q. v. Suml. H], 
by sea to the mouth of the Congo. The ex- to get into touch with the German 
pedition arrived at Stanley Pool on 21 March Paslm, who was with much difficulty 
1887. Stonlejy had made an agreement induced to come down the lake in his 
with Tippu Tib, a great Arab tradmg chief, steamer, with a Sudanese guard, an Italian, 
whereby that powerful personage was and several Egyptian officers, and a wel- 
appoiuted governor of the Eastern Congo come and much-needed supply of provisioiu. 
district, and in return undertook to supply Twenty-five days were spent by Stanley in 
the caravan with provisions, guides, and camp with Emiu, who continued to exhibit 
porters. The party^ worked its way up the the greatest reluctance to be taken away 
Conge to its junction with the Aruwimi, without his ‘people,’ the soldiers and 
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civilians who had oomo with him from 
■Egypt their native dependants. He 
was still undecided when Stanley left him 
to retrace his steps through the forest and 
look for his rear-guard. 

Of that force nothing had been heard, 
and Stanley’s anxiety on its account was 
fully justified. The rear-column had met 
Tvith terrible disaster. Tippu Tib had 
broken faith, and failed to supply food 
and proper transport j and Major Borttelot 
had been compelled to linger for ten 
months at Tambuya before setting out 
on Stanley’s traces with a body of dis- 
orderly Manyuema savages, whom Tippu 
Tib had sent as carriers. With these 
Barttelot advanced ninety miles to a place 
called Bonalya. A month before Stanley’s 
arrival the Manyuema broke out into 
mutiny and Barttelot was shot through the 
heart. Jameson, who had been sent up the 
Congo to collect fresh carriers, soon after- 
wards died of fever, two other officers had 

f one down to the coast, and only one 
luropean was left ; three-quarters of the 
native followers were dead or dying. The 
remnants Stanley re-organised with his own 
column, and once more mode a march 
through the Aruwimi forest. Many 
perished during this toilsome and painful 
journey ; but by the first month of 1889 tho 
whole force (reduced, however, to a third of 
its original number) was collected on the 
shores of Lake Albert. Em in, whose troops 
had revolted during Stanley’s absence, was 
at len^h induced to join the party, with 
sevenu hundred of his people, Egyptian 
officers, clerks, native servants, women, and 
children. The march to the coast occupied 
the summer and autumn of 1889 ; and in the 
course of the journey Stanley diaaovered the 
great snow-capped range of Ruwenzori, the 
Mountains of the Moon, besides a new lake 
which he named the .Albert Edward Nyanza, 
and a large south-western extension of Inke 
Victoria. On tho morning of A Deo. 1889 
tho expedition reached the ocean at 
Ba^amoyo. Eriction again occurred with 
Emin, who ultimately ^ansferred himself 
to the German service, leaving Stanley 
to come home without him. Thus tho ex- 
pedition had failed to achieve its primaiw 
object. _ It had, however, accomplished 
^reat thinm, it had made notable adffi- 
tions to .African geography and ethnology, 
and it had come upon the pigmy tribes 
had inhabited the great Andean forest since 
prehistoric times. On his way down to the 
coast Stanley had concluded treaties with 
various native chiefs which he transferred 
to Sir William Mackinnon’s company and 


so laid the foundation of the British 
East African Protectorate. In the short 
space of fifteen years a single private 
individual, unsupported by a great armed 
force or the authority of a government, had 
been the means of incorporating over two 
million square miles of the earth’s surface 
with the political system of tho civilised 
world. 

Before he returned to Europe Stanley 
stayed for some weeks in Egypt to rest after 
the fatigue and privations of a journey 
which shortened the lives of his younger com- 
panions and left his own health shattered. 
After his arrival in England he had to 
encounter much hostile comment upon tlie 
miscarriage of the Emin Pasha ‘rescue’ 
project ; and an embittered controversy 
arose over the tragedy of the rear-guard. 
But the value of Stanley’s work and tho 
magnitude of his aoliievemonts were 
recognised by those beat capable of under- 
standing them and by the public at largo. 
If he cannot be cleared of all responsibility 
for some of the misfortunes incurred in tho 
Qxpedition, his gifts of character wero never 
more conspicuously displayed than in the' 
courage and tenacity by which he redeemed 
the failures, saved his broken columns from 
utter ruin, and rendered the enterprise 
fruitful, and, in its ultimate consequences, 
epoch-making. Only a man of his iron 
resolution and invincible resource oould 
have carried through tho aivful marches 
and counter-marches in the tropical forests 
and along the bonks of the Aruwimi. The 
journey uom the lakes to the coast, with his 
own weak and exhausted col umn escorting 
Emin’s mob of a thousand men, women, and 
children, a worn, diseased multitude, ill- 
supplied with food, in itself called for tho 
highest qualities of leadership. Sir George 
Grey, the veteran pro-consul, wrote from 
Aucklaad to congratulate Stanley on his 
exploit. ‘ I have thought over all history, 
but I cannot cedi to mind a greater task 
than you have performed. It is not on 
exploration alone you liave accomplished; 
it is also a great military movement.’ 
Honours and distinctions were oemferred 
upon Stanley by universities and learned 
societies at home and abroad. Ten 
thousand people attended the reception 
given by the Boysl ^ographical Society at 
the Albert Hall to hear him lecture on his 
discoveries ; and the vote of thanks to the 
lecturer was moved by tho Prince of Wales. 
The press controversy only increased the 
demand for the book, ‘ Darkest Africa ' 
(1890), in which he wrote an account of his 
joruney. It was published simultaneously 
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in English, Exenoh, Geiman, Italian, 
Spanish, and Dutch, and in its English form 
alone it had a sale of a hundred and fifty 
thousand copies. 

On 13 July 1800 Stanley was married 
in Westminster Abbey to Miss Dorothy 
Tennant, a lady with many accomplish- 
ments and many friends, a painter of dis- 
tinguished talent, the second daughter of 
Charles Tennant of Cadoxton, Glamorgan, 
sometime M.P. for St. Albans. After a 
restful honeymoon in the south of France 
and the Engadine, Stanley went with his 
bride to the United States, where he gave 
leotures, and had a great reception every- 
where. The following year he started with 
Mrs. Stanley on a prolonged lecturing tour 
in Australasia, and returned to settle down 
in England. The ktng of the Belgians 
offered him another mission to the Congo ; 
but his health was no longer equal to the 
strain of any jornney more arduous than 
a holiday trip. Other activities, however, 
still lay before liim. He abandoned his 
American citizenship and was re-naturalised 
as a British subject -, and in June 1892 he en- j 
deavoured, or was induced to endeavour, to 
enter parliament. Only a fortnight before 
the polling day he came forward os liberal 
unionist candidale for North Lambeth, 
declaring in his election address that his 
‘ one mastering desire ’ was for ‘ the main- 
tenance, the spread, the dignity, the useful- 
ness of the British Empire.’ Ho was 
defeated by a majority of a hundred and 
thirty votes ; and though he heartily 
detested everything connected with elec- 
tioneering he consented to stand again. In 
July 1896, more by his wife’s exertions 
than bis own, he was returned as member 
for North Lambeth with a majority of four 
hundred and five. 

In the House of Commons his career was 
inconspicuous. He spohe occasionally on 
African affairs and strongly urged the con- 
struction of the Uganda railway. But he 
made no parliamentary reputation and 
soon tired of his Icgi^tive duties. He 
hod no real interest in party poUtios, and 
he disliked the bad air, the late hours, 
and the dilatory methods of the House of 
Commons. At the general election of 1000 
he did not seek re-eleotion. In October 
1807 he paid a visit to South Africa at the 
invitation of the British South Africa 
Company and the citizens of Bulawayo, to 
take part in the opening of the rsmway 
connecting that town with the Cape. After 
a trip through Hhodesia to the Victoria 
EaUs he made a tour in the Transvaal, the 
Orange Free State, and Natal, conversed 


with Boers and Uitlanders at Johannesburg, 
and had an interview with Presided 
Kruger, whose conduct and character he 
felt oonvinoed would eventually lead to a 
rupture with the imperial government. 
His estimate of tlie military as well as the 
political situation was singularly acute, and 
in a letter written just two years before the 
outbreak of the Boer war he pointed out 
the strategic weakness of the English 
position in Natal. With the account of his 
tour published under the tide of ‘ Through 
South Africa ’ (1898) his literary activity 
came to on end. 

His health made a country life essential. 
In the autumn of 1898 he bought the estate 
of Furze HiU, Pirbright, Surrey ; and there 
ho passed most of his time, residing in 
London ocoasionaUy at the house of his 
wife’s mother, 2 Richmond Terrace, White- 
hall. In 1899 his services to geograpliical 
science and the British empire were tardily 
recognised by the grand cross of tho Bath. 
The king of the Belgians had already con- 
ferred upon him in 1886 the grand cordon 
of the order of Leopold. Ms life at 
Furze Hill was peacoM aud happy. He 
drained, built, and planted, and devoted 
himself to the improvement of his Surrey 
estate with the same systematic method and 
forethought which he had bestowed on 
greater enterprises. Time and matured 
experience had toned down his former 
nervous, self-ossertive vitality. He was 
a man essentially of a kindly and hnmaiw 
disposition, with strong religious convic- 
tions ; and there was never any warrant for 
the oUegation that he treated the African 
natives with brutality or callousness, though 
no doubt in his earlier expeditions he was 
sometimes hasty and violent in his methods. 
H!is views on the subject are expressed in a 
letter he sent to ‘ The Times ’ in December 
1800, during the discussion over the Emin 
relief expedition. 

‘ I have learnt ’ (he then wrote) ‘ by actual 
stress of imminent danger, in the first place, 
that B^-oontiol is more indispensable than 
gunpowder, and, in the second place, that 
persistent self-control under the provoca- 
tion of African travel is impossible without 
real, heartfelt sympathy for the natives with 
whom one has to deal.’ The natives should 
be regarded not os ‘mere brutes’ but ‘as 
obildren, who require, indeed, different 
I methods of rule from English or American 
j citizens, but who must be ruled in precisely 
I the same spirit, with the same absence of 
caprice and anger, the some essential respect 
to our fellow-men.’ 

His constitution had never completely 
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recovered from the effects of his equatorial 
evpeditions, particularly the last. On 
15 April 1903 he was stricken mth 
paralysis ; and after a year of sufiering, 
borne with oharaoteristie fortitude, he died 
at Eiohmond Terrace on 10 May 1904. It 
was his wish to be buried in Westminster 
Abbey, beside Livingstone. But the requisite 
permission was not granted ; and the 
traveller who had done more than Living- 
stone, or any other explorer, to solve the 
mysteries of African geography, and open 
up the interior of the dark continent to 
European trade, settlement, and adminis- 
tration, was buried in the village church- 
yard of Pirbright. A granite monolith 
above his grave bears on^ the inscription 
‘ Hemy Morton Stanley, 1841-1904,’ with 
his African name ‘ Biila Matari,’ and by way 
of epitaph the one word ‘Africa.’ Lady 
Stanley was married in 1907 to Mr. Henry 
Curtis, F.R.C.S. 

There is a good portrait of Stanley in 
Windsor Castle, painted for Queen Victoria 
by von Angeli in 1890. It is an excellent 
likeness and a favourable example of the 
painter’s work. Another portrait, also of 
considerable artistio merit, was painted by 
Lady Stanley in 1895. A portrait by Sir 
Hubert von Herkomer was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1887 ; and a soulptured 
bust by Hemy Stormont Leifchild in 1873. 

[Personal knowledge and private informa- 
tion ; The Autobiogrimhy of Sir Henry 
Morton Stanley, edited by his wife, Dorothy 
Stanley, London, 1909, which oontains 
Stanley’s absorbing aooount of his boyhood 
and experiences in America up to the time he 
quitted the Federal army, with many extracts 
from his later diaries and oorrespondenoe and 
a connecting narrative; Stanley’s own My 
Early Travels and Adventures in America 
and Asia, 2 vols. 1896; Henry M. Stanley, 
the Sto^ of his Life, London, n.d., written by 
a relative, Cadwalader Rowlands, about 1872, 
gives some information about Stanley’s early 
years and his family, but is inaccurate and 
untrustworthy. The record of the great 
African adventures must be read in the vivid 
pages of the explorer’s travel-boolm, the titles 
of which are given above; and they may 
be supplement^ by two lifter works. My 
Kalulu, Prince, £i^, and Slave, 1873, and 
My Dark Companions and their Stiange 
Stories, 1893. For the Emin relief expedi- 
tion and the controversies that arose in con- 
nection vrith it, see H. Brode’s Tippoo Tib, 
1907 ; 6. Schweitzeris Emin Pasha, his 
Life and Work, 2 vols. 1898; Major G. 
Casati’s Ten Years in Equatoria and the 
Return with Emin Pasha, 1891 ; A. J. 
Mounteney-Jephaon’s Emin Pasha and the 
Rebellion at the Equator, 1890. The books 


compiled by those who had a close personal 
interest in the disasters of the rear column, 
J. R. Troup’s With Stanley’s Rear Column, 
1890 ; Herbert Ward’s With Stanley’s 
Rear Guard, 1891 ; Mrs. J. S. Jameson’s 
The Story of the Rear Column, 1890 ; and 
W. G. Borttelot’s Life of Edmund Musgrave 
Barttelot, 1890, must bo read with caution, 
especially the last, which is written in a spirit 
of virulent animosity against Stanley. See 
also for general summaries of Stanley’s career 
and achievements, The Times, and The 
Standard, 11 May 1904 ; and an article by the 
present writer in the Cornhill Magazine for 
July 1904.] S. J. L. 

STAJITLET, WILLIAM FORD ROBIN- 
SON (1829-1909), sciontido instrumeut 
maker and author, bom at Buutiugford, 
Hertfordshire, on 2 Feb. 1829, was son of 
John Stanley (1804-1866), a meohanical 
engineer, inventor, and builder, by his wife 
Selina iffickman (1809-1881). After scanty 
education at private schools at Buckland, 
Hertfordshire, Stanley as a boy successively 
worked in his father’s unsuccessful building 
business (1843), obtained employment as 
a plumber and joiner in London through 
the good offices of his undo and godfather, 
William Ford Hickman, who enabled him 
to attend classes in teohnioal drawing and 
modelling at the Birkbeok Jnstitutionj he 
then joined his father in 1849 at an engineer- 
ing works at Whitechapel, where he first 
substituted for the wooden wheel and 
spokes of the tricycle, the steel-wired spider 
whed which has since become universal. 
For five subsequent years he was in partner- 
ship with a bunder at Buntingford, where he 
oommenoed studies in orohiteoturo, astro- 
nomj^, geology, and chemistry which he 
oonimued through life. 

In 1854 Stoidey loft Buntingford, and 
with 1001. capital rented a shop and parlour 
at 3 Great Turnstile, Holbom (now re- 
built), and at bis father’s suggestion started 
business for himself as a metal and ivory 
worker and maker of mathematical and 
drawing instruments, at first in wood but 
afterw^B in metM, A oousm, Henry 
Robinson, soon joined him with a capitm 
of 1601., but died in 1869. In 1866 his 
‘Fanoptio Stereoscope,’ a simplified and 
cheapened form of stereoscope, brought 
financial profit, and he started a metal 
drawing mstniment branch, taking an 
additional shop at Holbom Bare and a 
skilled assistant. In December 1861 he 
patented the application of aluminium to 
the manufacture of mathematical instru- 
ments, and next year made a straight line 
dividing machine for which he was awarded 
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tbe only medal for mathematical inatni' 
meat 'work at the International Exhibition 
of 1862. This suooess brought him muoh 
work at home and abroad and laid the 
foundation of his later fortunes. _ lie 
grea'tly improved the elegance and stability 
of surveying instruments, especially the 
theodolite. Ta 1866 he published ‘A 
Descriptive Treatise on Mathematical 
Dra'wing Instruments,’ which became the 
standard authority (7th edit. 1900). The 
rapid growth of the businesa led to 
the opening of branches at Linoola’s Lin, 
at London Bridge, and at Norwood, and in 
1900 the firm became a limited company, 
with a capital of 120,0002., under the title 
of W. E. Stanley & Co. 

Stanley’s soientiflo inventions, besides 
improvements in cameras, lonsos, and 
surveying instruments, included a mete- 
orometer, for recording wind direction, 
pressure, temperature, moisture, and rain- 
fall (patented in 1867), on integrating 
anemometer (1883; described in Quarterly 
Journal Boy. Meteor. Boo. ix. 208 seq.), 
a machine for measuring the height of 
human beings automatiooHy — one of the 
first modem ‘ penny in the slot ’ maohinos 

S 1886 ; cf. caricatures in MoonMiine, 6 Oct. 
.888, and Bora^a, 8 Deo. 1888), and spiro- 
meters, a maohino for testing lung capacity 
(1^887; of. caricature by H. Eobhiss in 
Yorkshire Evening Post, 6 Sept. 1890). 

Stanley’s versatile interests embraced 
geology, astronomy, anthropology, phreno- 
lo87> painting, musio, the drama, photo- 
graphy, and 'wood-oarving. In the intervals 
of business he lectured and 'wrote on 
Boientifio subjects for learned socioties. 
He became a member of the Physical 
Society of London in 1882, a fellow of the 
Qeologioal Sooietyin 1884, and of the Boyal 
Astronomical Society in 1894. An aooom- 
plitiied musician, artist, and architect, he 
was the composer of part songs ; exhibited 
three oil paintings at -the Marlborough 
Qalleiy in 1891 ; and designed his own 
residence at Norwood. He was fond of 
foreign travel, and visited Palestine and 
Egypt in 1889, and S'witzerland in 1893. 

To Norwood whither Stanley retired in 
later life, and where he took a prominent 
port in philan-thropio and municipal affairs, 
Stanley was a generous benefactor. There 
he desimed and on 2 Eeb. 1903 opened to 
the publio the Stanley Public Hall and 
GaUeiy at a cost of 13,0002. for the purpose 
of lectures, concerts, and entertainments. 
A (dock tower and hall were added in 1904. 
A further benefaction was a technical 
school, which was opened in 1907, for 


education of boys as skilled soientifio 
mechanics. The school met -with instant 
suooess, and Stanley subsequently pre- 
sented the buildings to the public with an 
endo-wment valued at 60,0002. Ih 10O7 
Stanley was made an honorary freeman of 
Croydon, and a clock tower was unv^d 
in South Norwood to commemorate his 
golden wedding. 

Stanley died at his residence, Cmnberlow, 
South Norwood, on 14 Aug. 1909, and was 
buried at Crystal Palace cemetery. He 
married on 22 Eeb. 1867 Eliza Ann Savoury, 
but had no issue. Many Croydon anci Nor- 
wood hospitals, charities, and technical 
schools benefited imder his will. 

Besides the work aheady mentioned 
Stanley published: 1. ‘Proposals for a 
New Reform BiU,’ 1867. 2. ‘Photography 
Made Easy,’ 1872. 3. ‘ Stanley’s Pretty 
Eigure Book Arithmetic,’ fol. 1876. 
4. ‘Experimental Researches into the 
Properties and Motions of Eluids,’ 1881, 
(this 'work, which embodies the results of 
muoh study and research, was commended 
by Darwin and Tyndall ; a supplementary 
work on sound motions in fluids was 
unfinished, and remains in manuscript). 
6. ‘ Surveying and Levelling Instruments, 
theoretically and practically described,’ 
1890 ; 8rd edit. 1901. 6. ‘ Notes on ihe 

Nebular Theory,’ 1806. 7. ‘ Joe Smith and 
his Waxworks,’ 1896. 8. ‘ The Cose of the 
Eox : a Political Utopia,’ 1903. 

[WiUiom Eord Stanley, his Life and Work, 
mamly autobiographical, by Richard In- 
wards, 1011 ; The Times, 16 Aug. 1909 ; 
Croydon Times, 18 Aug. 1900 ; Engmeer, 
20 Aug. 1000 ; Euginoerlng, 28 Sept. 1000 
(an acoount of his inventions) ; Norwood 
News, 28 Aug. 1900 ; Quarterly Journal 
Geol. Soo. 1010, vol. Iwi. p. lii. ; Astron. Soo. 
Monthly Notices, 1910, hex. 300.] W. B. 0. 

STANNARD, Mrs. HENRIETTA 
ELIZA VAUGHAN, writing under the 
pseudonym of ‘John Stbansh Winter’ 
(1866-1011), novelist, bom on 13 Jan. 1866 
in Trinity Lone, York, was only daughter 
of Henry Vanghan Palmer, rector of St. 
Margaret’s, York, ^ his wife Emily 
Catherine Cowling. Bfer father had been 
an officer in the Royal ArtiUeiy before 
taking orders, and oame of several genero- 
tions of Bol(tierB. Her great-great-meat- 
grandmother was Hannah Pritohord [q. v.] 
the aotross. Henrietta was eduoatea at 
Bootham House School, York. lu 1874 
she began her career os a novelist by 
-writing under the pseudonym of ‘Violet 
Whyte ’ for the ‘ Eamily Herald.’ Her 
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connection -with that journal lasted for 
ten years, and she contributed to it 42 short 
stories issued as supplements, besides many 
long serials. In 1881 appeared ‘ Cavalry 
Life,’ a collection of regimental sketches, 
and in 1883 ‘ Eegimentm Legends.’ Both 
bore the name of ‘ John Strange Winter,’ a 
character in one of the tales in the former 
volume. The publisher refused to biing 
out the books imder a feminine pseudonym. 
The public assumed the author to be a 
cavalry officer. She retained the name for 
literary and business purposes through life. 

Miss Palmer married at Pulford, York, on 
26 Peb. 1884, Arthur Stannard, A.M.I.C.E., 
and had issue one son and three daughters. 
She settled in London and continued her 
literary labours. In 1886 ‘ Booties’ Baby: 
a story of the Scarlet Lancers,’ the talc 
that assured her popularity, appeared 
in the ‘ Graphic.’ Two million copies 
were sold within ten years of its firat 
pubhcation. Talcs of a similar oharocter, 
with military life for their setting, followed 
in rapid succession until her death. There 
are 112 entries to her name in the Bntish 
Museum Catalogue. She found an admirer 
of her work in Buskin, whom she visited 
at Sandgatc in 1888. Buskin wrote of 
‘ John Strange Winter ’ as ' the author to 
whom we owe the most finished and faithful 
rendering ever yet given of the oharaoter 
of the British soldier ’ (Daily Telegraph, 
17 Jan. 1888; of. also Buskin’s Latere, 
1909, ii. 692-3). Por some time Buskin 
and John Strange Winter constantly oor- 
reroonded. 

Li 1891 she started a penny weekly 
magazine, ' Golden Gales ’ ; in 1892 the 
title was altered to ‘ Winter’s Weekly,’ and 
so continued until 1896. In 1896 the health 
of her husband and of her youngest daughter 
made residence at the seaside imperative, 
and Dieppe became her home rmtil 1901, 
when she retumed to London, retaining a 
houM at Dirape for summer residence 
until 1909. She wrote enthusiastic articles 
about Dieppe which greatly mcreosed its 
populmty. The municipality presented 
her with a diamond ring in recognition of 
her services to the town. 

Mrs. Stannard wrote vivaciously, and 
fetched with lightness of touch the 
personality of the British officer as he was 
at the end of the |)urchase system. Well 
known in joumalistio circles, she was 
first president of the Writers’ Club (1892), 
and was president of the Society of Women 
Journalists (1901-3). She was intensely 
fond of animals. Interesting herself in 
matters concerning women’s dress and 


personal appearance, she towards the end 
of her life compounded and sold a number 
of toilet prraorations for the hair and 
complexion wmoh found wide acceptance. 

Mrs. Stannard died, from complications 
following an accident, on 13 Deo. 1911 at 
York House, Hurlingham, Putney. She was 
cremated and the ashes interred at Woking 
orematorium. Notwithstanding her many 
activities she left only 6472. 

A crayon drawing by Lionel Smytho (1887) 
and on etched portrait by Batlcy (1889) 
are in possession of Mr. Arthur Stannard ; 
a pastel portrait (1891) by Mrs. Jopling 
is owned by the artist. 

[The Times, 16 Dec. 1911 ; Daily Chroniole, 
16 Deo. 1911 : Helen C. Black’s Notable 
Women Authors of the Day, 1893 ; Men and 
Women of the Time, 1899 ; AUihone, Suppl. II, 
1891 ; private information.] B. L. 

STANNUS, HUGH HUTTON (1840- 
1908), aroliitect, author, and lecturer, bom 
at Sheffield on 21 March 1840, was son of tho 
Bev. Bartholomew Stannus, member of an 
old Irish family, by his wife Jane, daughter 
of the Bev. William Hutton of Belfast. 
His first artistic training was gained in 
Sheffield under H. D. Lomas at the local 
School of Art, after which he was articled 
to the firm of H. E. Hoole & Co. in that 
town, whose foundry was then engaged 
in producing work from tho designs of 
Alfred Stevens [q. v.]. Erom this appren- 
ticeship resulted a close acquaintance with 
the details of artistic metal_casting. Some 
designs by Stannus for foundry work were 
selected for the Exhibition of 1802, and 
on ‘ Essay on tho History of Pounding in 
Brass, Copper, and Bronzo ’ won him in 
1881 the freedom and livery of tlie Founders’ 
Company, of which he became in 1907 
sub-warden. A more important conse- 
quence of the employment at Hoole’s was 
the personal acquaintance with Stevens, 
Stannus became his pupil, his assistant, his 
devoted friend, and afterwards his bio- 
grapher. With Stevens he worked at the 
production of the WeUin^on monument 
for St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the long story 
of the delays which beset that production 
may bo re^ in ‘ Alfred Stevens and his 
Work ’ (1891), on important foHo in which 
Stannus commemorated his master. 

Some years before the death of Stevens 
in 1876 Stannus appears to have decided 
to make his training more definitely 
orohiteotural, and in 1872 he was studying 
architecture at the Boyal Academy Schools. 
In 1873 he passed the voluntary examina- 
tion of the Boyal Institute of British 
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Arohitects with such distinction as to he 
awarded the Ashpitel Pdze. In 1877 he 
won at the same institute the silver medal 
for essays with a paper on ‘ The Decora- 
tive Treatment of Constructive Ironwork ’ 
(printed Jan. 1882). He was elected an 
associate of the institute in 1880 and a 
fellow in 1887, taking till the year of his 
death on active part in its meetings and 
committee work. His independent practice 
dated feom 1879, hut was never extensive, 
and he never established an office. After 
bringing to a close Stevens’s work on the 
Wel^gton monument, he was engaged 
simultaneously with (Lord) Leighton 
[q. V. Suppl. I] and (Sir) Edwara J. 
Poynter in the preparation of a design 
for the decoration of the cupola of 
St. Paul’s, which was not carried out. 
Stonnus’s executed work consisted chiefly 
of structural or decorative alterations to 
existing buildings such as the Cutlers’ EaU, 
the gas offices, the Unitarian church, and 
the Charming UaU at Sheffield, the residences 
of Sir Edwin Duming Lawrence at Ascot 
and at Carlton House Terrace, the Phoanix 
brewery at Bedford, a house for Mr. Eaher, 
M.P., at Beckenham, and Harman Maoleod’s 
church in Edinburgh. He designed the 
Sunday School centenary memorial at 
Essex church (Unitarian), Nottiug Hill, and 
his own house. The Cottage, Hindhoad, 
Surrey. He also carried out some work 
in the picture gallety at Kew designed 
by James Eorgusson [q. v.]. When in 1903 
it was decided farther to complete the 
Wellington monument by the addition of 
the equestrian statue of the duke, Stannus, 
whose fomthought had preserved Stevens’s 
plaster model for the figure, was able to 
lay before the authorities several important 
drawings and other evidences of the original 
designer’s intentions. 

Stannus had great powers of architec- 
tural composition. A scheme which he 
submitted in the competition for the 
IJuiverBity of Cafifomia was considered 
exceptionally skilful. But his energies were 
mainly absorbed from the age of forty to 
sixty in the work of a teacher and lecturer, 
to which he brought exceptional powers 
of analysis and great lucidity of expression. 
Erom 1881 to 1900 he taught modelling at 
the Boyed Academy, and he held appoint- 
ments as lecturer at University College, 
London, and at the Boyal College of iut, 
South Kensington. For two years (1900- 
1902) he was director of architectural 
studies at the Manchester School of Art, 
and subsequently (1905-1907) he lectured 
at the evening school of the Arohitectursl 


Association. In 1890 and 1808 he was 
Cantor lecturer to the Society of Arts and 
twice received the Society’s silver medal 
In 1891 he delivered for the same society 
a coui'se of lectures on Romanesque Arohi. 
teoture in North Italy. 

Stannus belonged to the Hellenic and 
Japan Societies, to the St. Paul’s Eedesio- 
logioal Society, to the Society of Arts and 
Crafts, and to that for the Preservation of 
Ancient Buildi^. He had great know- 
ledge of all periods of art, being a continual 
student and a frequent traveller. His 
collection of examples, sketches, an 
photographic lantern-slides was exceptional 
He was a good linguist, a great reader, a 
musician, and in a measure a poet. His 
writing, _ always carefully studied, shows 
certain idiosyncrasies of punctuation and 
style. He died at Hindhead on 18 Autr. 
1908. ** 

In 1872 he married Ann, daughter of John 
Anderson, B.A. London, who with two 
daughters and a sou (Dr. Hugh S. Stannus) 
survived him. 

Apart from the work on Stevens, Stan- 
nus’s publications, which were largely 
based on his lectures, were •, 1. * Decorative 
Treatment of Natural Foliage,’ 1891. 
2. ‘ Decorative Treatment of Artificial 
Foliage,’ 1895. 3. ‘Theory ttE Storiation 
in Applied Art,* 1898. 4. ‘Some Prinoi- 
ples of Form Design in Applied Art,’ 1898. 
2. ‘ Some Examples of Romanesque Archi* 
teoture in North Italy,’ 1901. He also 
revised for the 3rd (English) edition Meyer’s 
‘Handbook of Ornament,’ and assisted 
James Fergusson in some of the illus- 
trations for his books. He left materials 
for a work on the dassio orders, a 
subject upon which he had some original 
ideas. 

[Athenesum, 29 Aug. 1008 ; R.I.B.A. 
Journal, 3rd Series, 1908, xv. 687, 688 (by 
B. Fhen6 Spiers) and 621 ; personal knowledge 
and information from Mrs. Stannus.] P. W. 

STARK, ARTHUR JAMES (1831-1002), 
painter, bom in Beaufort Street, Chelsea, 
on 6 Oct. 1831, was the only son of James 
Stark [q. v.], the landscape painter, hy 
his wife Elizabeth Yoimg Dinmore. An 
axtistio aptitude was early fostered hy 
lessons from his father. Between 1839 
and 1849, when the family was residing at 
Windsor, young Stork studied animal 
pamting under Edmund Bristow^ [q. v.], 
on intmate friend of the family, and 
acquired a love of the Thames valley, 
where he found tho subjeots of many of ins 
pictures. As early as 1848 he emibited 
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at the Royal Academy and the British 
institution, Us first picture at the Academy 
being hung on the line between works by 
Landseer and Sir Francis Grant. In 1849 
the elder Stark removed to London for the 
sake of the education of his son, who 
entered the Royal Academy schools in the 
same year. For some time young Stark 
used to paint in the stables of Messrs. 
Chaplin & Home, the carriers, and at a later 
period he rented for three years at Tatter- 
sail’s a studio where he perfected his 
painting of horses. His abiUty became 
known, and in 1874, from a fear of ham- 
pering his progress, he declined a private 
ofior of the post vacated by the death of 
Frederick William Keyl [q. v.], of animal 
painter to Queen Victoria. For many 
years he taught art in London as well as 
painted. Ih 1886 he retired to Nutfleld, 
Surrey, where he devoted the remainder 
of his life exclusively to painting. 

Stark was one of the last artists of the 
Horaich school (of which his father was a 
chief disciple), and probably the only one to 
acquire a reputation for animal painting. 
The minute touch of his earlier work shows 
the strong influence of his father, but his 
later pictures display a more marked 
individuality and abandon many of the 
traditions of his father’s school. He was 
fond of depicting homely English scenes, 
such as haymakmg, harvesting, and the 
'farmyard ; his landscapes were largely 
derived from the Thames vaUcy (especially 
the neighbourhood of Sonning), Surrey, and 
Norfolk. He painted both in oil and 
water-colour. ] 

Between 1848 and 1887 he exhibited j 
thirty-six pictures at the Royal Academy, 
thirty-three at the British Institution, 
fifty-one at the Society of British Artists, 
three at the Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours, and fifty-seven at other galleries. 
Among his works were ‘ A Water Mill ’ 
(1848), ‘ Forest Scene ’ (1850), ‘ Interior of 
a Stable ’ (1863), ‘ A Quiet Nook ’ (1867), 
‘A Shady Pool’ (1801), ‘La Moor Park, 
Riokmanswortii ’ (1866), ‘ Timber darting ’ 
(1874), ‘ A Farmyard ’ (1875), and ‘ Dart- 
moor D^’ (1877) — the last-named was 
one of his best paintings. 

A water-colour drawing of ‘ Calves ’ is at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum ; tixree 
water-wlours, ‘ Interior of a Windmill 
(on Reigate Heath) fitted up as a Chapel,’ 

‘ Windmill and Cottage,’ and ‘ Heath 
Scene,’ Me at the Britim Museum, and an 
oil painting of ‘Dartmoor Ponies ’ is in the 
Norwich Gostie Museum. Exhibitions of 
works by him were held at the Dudley 
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Galleries, 169 Piccadilly, in Oct. 1907 and 
Oct. 1911. 

Stack, who was a man of culture and high 
principle, and of simple and genial manner, 
was at work till within a few days of his 
death at Thombank, South Nutfleld, Surrey, 
on 29 Oct. 1902. He was cremated at 
Woking, and a tablet was placed to his 
memory in Nutfleld old church. His 
portrait in miniature by H. B. Love (1837) ; 
in oil, as a obUd, by Charles Hancock, and 
in water-colour by his wife (1883) ore in the 
possession of his widow. 

He married on 20 Nov. 1878, at Ascot, 
Rose Isabella 3 'Dungest daughter of 
Thomas Fassett Kent, counsel to the 
chairman of committees In the House 
of Lords, by whom he hod a daughter 
{b. 1879) and a son (h. 1881), both of whom 
survived him. 

[Information kindly supplied by Mrs. 
Stark ; The Times, 30 Oct. 1002 ; Eastern 
Daily Press, 10 Oct. 1911 ; A. F. Nicholson 
in The Nmeteenth Contmy and After, April 
1007 ; Graves’s Diet, ot Artists, Boy. Acad, 
and British Institution.] B. S. L. 

STEGGALL, CHARLES (1826-1006), 
organist and composer, son of Robert 
William SteggaU, was bom in London on 
3 June 1826. He was educated at the 
Royal Academy of Music, principally 
under Sir William Stemdole Bennett. In 
1848, while still a student, he was appointed 
organist of Christ Chapel, Mhida Vole, 
and in 1849 was consulted by Bennett as 
to the inauguration of the Bach Society, 
of which he was honor^ secretary till its 
dissolution in 1870. He was appointed 
a professor of the organ at the Royal 
Academy of Music in 1861 ; and next 
year graduated MuB.Bac. and Mus.Doo. at 
Cambridge. In 1866 he was chosen the 
first organist of Christ Church, Lancaster 
Gate, being at the same time organist of 
dapham grammar school, and in 1864 
he became organist of Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, 
where he remained till his death, though 
for the later years his son, William R^^inald 
SteggaU, usually discharged the duties. 
Between 1860 and 1870 he frequently 
leotm-ed on musical subjects in London 
and the provinces. He was one of the 
founders of the Ro^al College of Organists 
in 1864, gave the inaugurfd lecture, and, 
with Johi^uUah and Edward John Hopldns, 
conducted the first examination in July 
1866. Li 1884 he joined the board of 
directors of the Royal Academy of Music ; 
and when Principal Moefarren died, in 
1887, he took his ]^oe until the election of 
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a successor. He resigned his professor- 
ship at the Academy in 1003, after fifty- 
two years’ service. He died in London on 
7 June 1006. As a composer ho is best 
known by his chinch music — ^hymn tunes, 
anthems, services, carols, chants, organ 
compositions and arrangements. He wrote 
on ‘ Instruction Book for the Organ’ (1875) 
edited ‘ Church Psalmody ’ (1848) and six 
motets of Bach, and succeeded Dr. W. H. 
Monk as musical editor of ‘ Hymns 
Anoient and Modem ’ (1889). 

{Musical Times, July 1005 ; Musical Herald, 
Jv^ 1905, with portrait ; Grove’s Dictionary 
of Music personal knowledge.] J. C. E. 

STEPHEN, Sib ALEXANDER 
CONDIE (1850-1908), diplomatist, born at 
Dudley, Worcestershire, on 20 July 1850, 
was third and youngest son of Oscar Leslie 
Stephen ^819-1898) by his wife Isabella, 
daughter of W illiam Birkmyre. Oscar Leslie 
Stephen was a director of the London and 
North Western and chairman of the North 
London rahw^, and by his descent 
from James Stephen of Ardonhraught 
was third cousin of Sir James Stephen, 
^780-1869) [q. v.]. Stephen was at Rugby 
for rather more than a year (1865-6). 
Subsequently in 1876 he entered the diplo- 
matic service, and in 1877 was sent as 
attach^ to St. Petersburg. His 'aptitude 
in foreign languages, especially Russian, 
assisted his rapid jiromotion, and having 
been appointed trnid secretary at Con- 
stantinople in 1879, he was in 1880 put 
in charge of the consulate-general at 
Philippopolia, and thus became the offloiol 
representative of Great Britain in Eastern 
Rumelia, the southern province of Bulgaria 
which had obtained ‘autonomy’ under that 
name by the provisions of the treaty of 
Berlin. At the end of 1881 Stephen, who 
had been made C.M.G. that year, was 
promoted second secretary and transferred 
to Teheran, being then in receipt of special 
allowances in respect of his knowle^e of 
Russian, Turkish, and Persian, Ih 1882-3 
ho was employed on special service in 
Xhorossan, the north-east province of 
Persia, at that time of critical importance 
as the neighbour both of Afghanistan 
and of that part of Central Asia over 
which the Russian power was extending, 
he 1884 Stephen was made C.B., and in 
1886 was appointed assistant commissioner 
to Sir Peter Lumsden in the Anglo- 
Russian Commission for the demarcation 
of the north-west boundary of Afghanistan. 
In this capacity he was present at the 
affray betweeu Russian and Afghan troops 


at Penjdeh, which involved the dnugo,. qj 
war between England and Russia, he 
was sent home with the official despatch 
describing that event. He rode in six days 
from the Afghan frontier to Astrabad mi 
the Caspian Sea, and delivered his despatch 
sooner than had been thought possible 
but peace had been practically secared 
by telegraphic communications before his 
arrival in England. Stephen’s next 
appointment was at Sofia, a^ he held it 
when in 1886 Prince Alexander of Bulgaria 
was kidnapped. It is said that bis presence 
of mind saved the Prince’s private papers 
from falling into the hands of the con- 
spirators. In the following year Stephen 
was second secretary, first at Vienna and 
then at Paris. It is probable that had he 
exerted himself to that end he might have 
filled the highest positions in his service, 
but in 1893 he accepted the office of chargS 
d’affaires at Cobii^, and in 1807 was 
appointed minister resident both to Saxony 
and Coburg, his services being acknow- 
ledged by ms creation in 1894 as K.O.M.(i., 
and in 1900 as 1I.C.V.O. The disgorge 
of his duties at Coburg involved close and 
constant personal relations with TTing 
Edward VII, when Prince of Wdes, and 
various members of the English and the 
related royal families. In 1901, after the 
accession of King Edward Vil, Stephen 
retired from the diplomatic service, and 
became a groom-in-waiting to the king, an 
appointment which he held until his deaffi. 
In that situation he made good use of his 
exceptional acquirements and experience. 

He died at 124 Knightsbridge, London, 
after an operation for appendioi^ on 10 May 
1908. He was unmarried. He wrote in 
French a short ‘ Com6die vaudeville ’ (1872), 
and published ‘ The Demon,’ a tron^tion 
of a Russian poem by Mikhail Yar’evich 
Lermontov (1876; 2nd edit. 1881), and a 
volume of stories adapted from Persian 
originalB oaUed ‘ Fairy Tales of a Parrot ’ 
(1892). 

A cartoon portrait by ‘ Spy ’ appeared 
in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1902. 

{The Times, 11 May 1008 ; private informa- 
tion ; Lodge’s Peerage.] E. S. 

STEPHEN, Sm LBSHE (1832-1904), 
first editor of this Dictionary, man of 
letters and philosopher, was bom at a 
house in Hensington Gore, now 42 Hyde 
Park Gate, on 28 Nov. 1832. His mand- 
father, James Stephen, hie father, & James 
Stephen, and hie elder brother. Sir James 
Fitziomes Stophen, are already noticed 
separately. His father’s sister, Annie 
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Mary, married Thomas Ed\7ard Dicey *and 
was mother of Edward James Stephen Dicey 
[q. V. Snppl. 11] and of Prof. Albert Venn 
Mcey. His mother, whom Leslie credited 
with ‘ strength absolutely free from harsh- 
ness,’ was Jane Catherine, daughter of 
John Venn, the evangelical rector of 
daphom. Her children numbered four 
sons, of whom Herbert Venn, the eldest, 
died in 1840 aged twenty-four, and Francis 
Wilberforce, the second son, died in Infanoy 
in 1824. An only daughter, Caroline 
Emelia, the youngest of the family, is 
notioed at the close of this article. 

In the autumn of 1840 Ledie’s parents 
removed to Brighton for the sake of bis 
health, which suffered from a precociously 
active brain. There he attended a day 
school, but on 16 April 1842 he and his 
brother James Fitzjames entered Eton 
College as town boys. His parents took 
a house at Windsor so that their sons 
might live at home. Leslie made litHe 
progress, and was removed by his 
father at Christmas 1846. After a short 
experience of a small day school at 
Wimbledon durum 1847, ho was sent to 
Eing’s College, London, on 16 March 
1848. There he attended F. D. Maurice’s 
lectures in English literature and history, 
but they failed to rouse in him any enthu- 
siasm, although his literary sympathies 
were pronounced from ohMhood. His 
health was still rmcertain. At Easter 
1830 he left King’s College. After some 
coaching at Cambridge from Llewelyn 
Davies he entered Trinity Hall at Mohael- 
mas 1830. At the end of his first year he 
won a soholarship in mathemaiios. 

To the university Stephen owed an 
immense debt. His health rapidly im- 
proved and beoome robust, while he quioMy 
assimilated the prevalent atmosphere of 
6^ comnaon-srase. Although mathema- 
tics was his chief study, he developed his 
3 muthful taste for literature, tried his hand 
at fetching, and taught hirMdf shorthand, 
which he practised in correspondence with 
his sister till the end of his life. He spoke 
occasionally at the Union Society on the 
liberal side, and joined tho library 
committee. He was spontaneously drawn 
to athletics, to which he was previously 
almost a stianger, and soon distinguished 
himself as a long-distance runner, a walker 
of unusual endurance, and ‘a fanatical 
oarsman.’ His chief undergraduate friend 
was Henry Fawcett, who migrated to 
Trinity H^ in 1863. In Jan. 1864 Stephen 
WM twentieth wrangler in the mathematioal 
tripos. He continued to reside at 0am- 


bridM in the hope of gaining a fellowship. 
In Ine following long vacation he went to 
Heidelberg to improve his German. 

On 23 Sept. 1864 Stephen was appointed 
to a Qoodbehere fellowship at his college. 
It was a small post bringing only lOOZ. a 
yew. Its holder was bound to give some 
assistance to the two college tutors and to 
talre holy orders within a year. The olerioal 
condition presented no difficulty to Stephen. 
He had been reared by his parents in 
orthodox beliefs and hod token them on 
trust. Aooordingly on 21 Deo. 1886 he was 
ordained deaocm by the arohbishop of York, 
and became priest on Trinity Sunday 1869. 
He pleased his father by onte^g the church, 
and the step provided him with a modest 
livelihood, meanwhile on 20 April 1866 
he was admitted to the junior tutorship 
which then fell vacant at Trinity Hall, 
and was only tenable by a clergyman. He 
ocoasionally preached in the college chapel 
and at St. Edward’s church in me town, 
and he taught mathematics to the more 
promising undergraduates. But his ohiet 
energies were absorbed by the sooial welfare 
of the college and its athletio prestige, by 
private study of current literature and 
philosophy, and by intercourse with the 
manliest and most enlightened of resident 
graduates. 

Stephen’s athletio prowess brought him 
bis firat fame. For the college boat, which 
he coached for many years, he cherished 
an especial affection (of. Sm G. 0. 
TrmvuLYAN in MacmiMan'a Magcame, May 
1860). His staying power grew os a runner 
and walker. He walked &om Cambridge 
to dine in London — ^fifty miles — in twelve 
hours. In 1860 he won the mile race (6 
mins. 4 sec.) at tho university athletio 
games, which he helped to start, and he 
encouraged the inauguration of the inter- 
univereity sports which began in 1864. 
But it was as a mountaineer that his 
athletio zeal showed to best advantage. 
In 1866 he had trailed through the 
Bavarian highlands in T^ol, and in 1867, 
during a hoUday spent at Gourmayeur, he 
made, with Francis Galton, his first S^ss 
ascent — the Col du G6ant. Next year, 
after climbing Monte Bosa, he joined the 
^pine Club, of which he remained a member 
till death. Thenceforth he was an ardent 
Alpinist and ffistinguishedl himself by 
many new ascents. In 1860] he described 
the 'Ascent of the AUalinhorn’ in Francis 
Gallon’s ‘Vacation Tourists’ (1861). In 
1861 he first vanquished the Sohredrhom 
in the Oberlond and mode the passage of 
the Eiger Jooh, writing of these exploits in 
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‘ Peaks, Passes, aiid Glaciers ’ (vol. ii. 1862). evidences of Ohiistiamty. He declined to 
In the same year (1861) he achieved the take part in the ohapel services. There- 
flrst complete ascent of Mont Blanc from upon at the Master’s request he resigned 
St. GerVEUS. In 1862 he added to his con- Ins tutorship. _ Owing apparentiy to the 
quests the Jungfrau Jooh, the Viesoher influence of his friend Fawcett, he was 
Jooh, and the Monte della Disgrazio. In allowed to retain his fellowship and some 
1864 he scaled the Lyskamm, Zinal Both- minor offices.^ He had never talten the 
hom, and the Jungfrau. The summer of dcrieal vocation very seriously. He had 
1866 was spent in the eastern Carpathians not examined closely the religious oonvic- 
with Mr. James Bryce. tions in which he was bred, and he aban- 

After his first marriage in 1867 his doned them with relief and without mental 
mountaineering activity gradually dimin- perturbation. He did not, he said, lose his 
ished (of. his Regrets of a Mountaineer, faith, he merely discovert that he never 
Nov. 1867). But he explored the Dolo- had any. Stephen’s scepticism steadily 
mites in I860 and was in Switzerland again grew thenceforth, and on 2S March 1875 
in 1871, in 1873, and 1876. In later life he took advantage of the Act of 1870, and 
he only visited the Alpine country in tlie relinquished his orders, 
winter. The last visit was paid in 1804, When he^ was freed from tutorial and 
when he stayed at Chamonix with his clerical duties, Stephen’s interests took a 
friend of early mountaineering days, M. wider range. He naturally sympathised 
Gabriel LoppA the French Alpine artist. with the views of the phiiosophiool radicals 
Stephen became a master of mountain of whom Mill was high priest. In univer- 
craft, fleet of foot, but ciroumspeot and sity politics he was on the side of reform and 
cautious, ms merit was acknowledged by desired to see the efficiency of the university 
his election as president of the Alpine Club incroased. In 1863 he published a tract, 
(1866-8). Ftom 1868 to 1871 he served, ‘Tho PoU Degree from the Third Point 
too, as editor of the ‘Alpine Journal.’ But of View,’ in which he lugcd the need of 
mountaineering appealed to Stephen not making the pass examination more adwt- 
only as a sport but also as an incentive to able to students’ needs and abilities. But 
good-fellowship. Many of his closest friend- he was not greatly excited by university 
ships were formed in the Alps. With his controversies. He was more sthred by the 
guide Melchior Anderegg, whom he regularly x)olitioal ambitions of his college friend Henry 
employed from his first season in 1868, he Fawcett, professor of political economy in 
was always on the best of terms. Anderegg the imiversity, who hod become blind in 
was Stephen’s guest in London in 1861 and 1869. Besolved to enter the House of 
1888. Stephen felt deeply the beauty of Commons in the radical interest, Fawcett 
the mountains, and it was his Alpine ox- early in 1863 vainly contested the town d 
perienoes which led him to become on Cambridge with Stephen’s active help. Next 
author. His first book was a modest trons- yoor Fawcett stood, again unsucoessfully, 
lation from the German of H. Berlepsch’s ior Brighton ; Stephen was his ablest 
‘ The Alps : or Sketches of life and Nature olectioneoring lieutenant, and, by way of 
in the Mountains.’ But he was soon con- advocating liis friend’s candidature, ran a 
tributing accounts of his Alpine aaoents to daily pa^r which he wrote himself and 
the ' Alpine Journal ’ and elsewhere. Theso called ‘ Tho Brighton Election Beporter.’ 
papers he collected in 1871 as ‘ The Flay- One political issue of the day moved 
ground of Europe,’ with a frontispiece by Stephen’s especial ardour. He was a 
his fellow-mormtoineec , Edward 'V^ymper staunch adherent of the oanse of the North 
fq. V. Suppl. II] (2nd edit, revised, 1894, intheAmBrioanoivilwar,andaneathusiaslio 
reissued in Longmans’ ' Silver library,’ champion of slavery emanoipation. In the 
1809). In the literature of mountaineering, summer of 1863, armed with some intro- 
Stephen’s papers inauguratod a new style, ductions from his first oousin, Edward Dicey, 
It was vivid, direct, and unpretendingly he went to America to study the question at 
picturesque, at the some time os it was first hand. At Boston he mot J. B. Lowell, 
serious and reflective. who was soon on intimate friend, and he made 

The years which Stephen spent at the aoquaintanoe of Garrison and Wendell 
Cambridge as a oolle^ don were probably Phillips. His itinerary took him from New 
the happiest of his hfe. But his position York to Chicago, down tiie Mississippi to 
underwent an important change in tho St. Lonis, and thenco by Cincinnati to 
summer of 1862. His reading in Mill, PhUodelplda and Washington. After seeing 
Comte, and Eant, and his independent Abraham Lincoln at the White House he 
thought hod led him to reject the historical visited the seat of war in Virgmia^and 
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inspected General Mead’s army. He came 
home more convinced than before of the 
righteousness of the northern plea. Subse- 
quently he published ‘ The Times on the 
American War, by L. S.’ (1865), in which 
he sought to refute the English arguments 
in favour of the South. 

At the end of 1864 Stephen loft Cam- 
bri(^e for London in order to embark on a 
literary career. He retained his fellowship 
till 1867, when it lapsed on his marriage. 
At times he thought of attempting other 
than literary occupation. He was for a 
brief period secretary of the newly formed 
Commons Preservation Society in 1866, and 
on 27 May 1867 he was admitted a studont 
of the Inner Temple, in spite of some doubt 
as to his dipbifity owing to his elarioal 
orders ; but he was not called to the bar, 
and removed his name from the boohs of 
the Inn in 1876. SuUBoicnt literary work 
was quickly ofl'eied him to make it need- 
less for Viim to se^ employment elsewhere. 
His brother, James Eitz]'amea Stephen, was 
between 1860 and 1870 dividing his practice 
at the bar with a vigorous pursuit of 
journalism. He was acquainted with Car- 
lyle, Eroude, and other literary leaders, 
and to his recommendations Leslie owed a 
promising start in the literary world. Leslie 
was soon invited to write for the ‘ Saturday 
Review,’ and for many years he contributed 
two articles a week — a review and a 
‘ middle.’ There he attacked every subject 
from popular metaphysics to the university 
boatrocc, but avoided politics and religion, 
on which the paper pursued conservative 
lines. But more important to his future 
literary career was his brother’s early intro- 
duction of him to George Smith, who during 
1864 was laying the mundation of a new 
evening paper, the ‘Pali MaU Gazette.’ 
The editor, Erederiok Greenwood, welcomed 
Stephen’s co-operation, and from the 
second number on 8 Feb. 1866 he was a 
regular contributor of miscellaneous literary 
matter for six years, and was an occasional 
coiitributor at later dates, notably in 1880, 
when Mr. John Morley suddenly succeeded 
Greenwood as editor. To the * Pall Mall ’ 
he contributed at the outset a series of 
frankly humorous and occasionally flippant 
‘ Sketches from Cambridge, by a Don ’ 
(1866). From October 1866 to August 
1873 he wrote, too, a fortnightly article 
on En^h ofialrs for the weekly ‘Haiion’ 
of New York, of wMch the editor was 
Edwin Lawrence Godkin [q. v. Suppl. 11]. 
Here Stephen dealt with the politictd 
situation at Westminster and occasion- 
ally attended for the purpose the sittings 
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of tho House of Commons, which wearied 
him. 

At the some time he formed important 
connections with the chief monthly maga- 
zines. In 1866 he began writing for the 
‘ Cornlull Magazine,’ another ol George 
Smith’s literary ventures. At first he 
wrote there on social themes under the 
signature of ‘ A Cynic ’ (not reprinted), hut 
he soon confined himsolf in the ‘ Gomhill ’ 
to literary criticism, which, according to the 
practice of the magazine, was anoiijnnous. 
His literary essays from 1871 onwards bore 
the general hca^g ‘ Honrs in a library,’ 
and were collected from time to timo in 
separate volumes (Ist ser. 1874 ; 2nd ser. 
1876 ; Srd ser. 1879), His position as an 
independent and sagacious literary criUo 
was thereby established. His relations with 
the * Commll ’ had meanwhile grown in im- 
portance. In February 1871 George Smith 
appointed him editor, and he held tho post 
for more than eleven years. He was thus 
enabled to abandon much of his journalism, 
but he remained faithful to the ‘ Saturday.’ 
In the ‘ Cornhill ’ magazine ho sought to 
uphold a high standard of theme and style. 
He enoomuged young writers, many of 
whom afterwords became lumous, and with 
whom he formed cordial and enduring per- 
sonal relations. Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Thomas Hardy, James Sully, W. E. 
Henley, Henry James, and Edmund Gosse 
were among tho oonlributoi's in whose 
work Strahen took especial pride. When 
visiting Edinburgh to lecture on the Alps 
in February 1876 ho sought out in the 
infirmary there W. B. Uonley, who had 
offered the magazine his ‘In Hospital’ 
series of poems; a day or two later 
Stephen introduced E. L. Stevenson to 
the sick room, with the result that an in- 
teresting literary friendship was formed. 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘literature and Dogma* 
ran through tho ‘ Cornhill ’ under Stephen’s 
auspices; but it was in purely literary 
work that the magazine won its reputation 
during Stephen’s editoisLip, 

Not that literature was by any means 
the editor’s sole personal interest. Religions 
and' philosophical speculation engaged much 
of hiB attention, and he presented his 
results elsewhere than in the ‘Cornhill.’ 
J. A. Froude, who was editor of ‘leaser’s 
Magazine,’ and Mr. John Morley, who was 
editor of the ‘Fortnightly Review,’ gave 
him every opportunity of defining his posi- 
tion in the pages of those periodicals. A 
collection of lelimons and philosopbio essays, 
which he fittii^y entitled ‘ Essays on I^e 
Thinkmg and Plain Speaking,’ come out in 
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1873. The hook constituted him a leader of domestic crises of his career, his first -wife’s 
the agnostic school, and a chief challenger sudden death in 1876 and lus second mat- 
of the popular religion, -whioh^ he charged riago in 1878. During 1876-1877 he -wrote 
with inability to satisfy genuine spiritual fourteen arfcioles for the ‘ Comhill ’ and four 
needs. But Stephen was not content to for the ‘ Fortnightly.’ On 7 Aug. 1877 
dissipate his energy in journalism or perio- Mr. John Morley in-Tited him to inau^ate 
dical -writing. His leisure was devoted to -with a volume on Johnson the projected 
an ambitious ‘ History of English Thought series of monographs called ‘ English Men 
in the Eighteenth Century ’ (1870, 2 vo£.), of Letters.’ The manuscript was delivered 
in wliieh he explained the arguments of the on 4 Fob. 1878 and was soon published. It 

old EngUsh deists and the scepticism of was, Stephen -wrote, ‘the cause of more oom- 
Humo. Li Jm\e 1876 lus article called ‘An pliments thaai any thing he had done before ’ 
Agnostic’s Apology,’ in the ‘Fortnightly The book satisfied the highest requirements 
Review,’ further revealed his private of brief literary biography. To the some 
con-viotions and wont far to familiarise scries Stephen subsequently contributed 
the pubUo -with the term ‘ agnostic,’ which -with little less success memoirs of Pone 
had been invented in 1870 by Huxley, but (1880) and Swift (1882), and towards the 
had not yet enjoyed much vogue. close of his life for a new series of ‘ Eng^h 

In spite of his unpopuloi' opinions. Men of Letters ’ he wrote on ‘ George EDot ’ 
Stephen’s critical powers were generally ao- (1902) and on Hobbes (1004). But again his 
loiowlodgod, and although somewhat distant deepest thought was absorbed byphilosophi- 
and shy in mamior he was an honoured cal questions. He hod joined in 1878 the 
figure in the best intellectual society. He Metaphysical Society on the eve of its disBo- 
had married in 1867 the yomiger daughter lution, and read two papers at its meetings, 
of Thackeray, and settled with his wife and but he spoke with impatience of the society’s 
her sister (now Lady Richmond Ritchie) at debates. In 1882 ho produced hti ‘ Science 
16 Onslow Gardens, South Kensington ; of Ethics,’ in which he smnmed up, in the 
thence ho moved in 1872 to a newly built light of his study of MUl, Darmn, and 
residence at 8 Soruthwoll Gardens, and in Herbert Spmmor, his final oonolutions on 
1876 to 11 (now 22) Hyde Park Gate, whore the dominant problems of life, 
he remained till death. A second visit to In the summer of 1881 George Smith 
America in 1868 (with his -v^e) greatly broached to Leslie Stephen a project, which 
extended his American acquaintance and he then first contemplated, of a great 
confirmed his sympathies -with the country Dictionary of Biography. The discussion 
and its people. He there met Emerson, oontuiuod through great port of the next 
‘ a virtuous old saint,’ who was never one year (1882) and ended in the evolution of 
of his heroes, but Charles Eliot Norton and the plan of this ‘ Dictionary of National 
Oliver WendeU Holmes the younger wore, Biography.’ Stephen urged that tho scheme 
like Lowell, thenceforth reckoned for life should be national rather than miiversal, 
among his dearest friends and most faithful the scope which was originafiy suggested. 
ooiTespondonts. In England he came to George Smith entiusted Stephen with the 
be on aficctionato terms -with George editorship, and ho entered on its duties 
Meredith, whom ho first met by chance at in November 1882. At the same time he 
Viemia in 1866 on a holiday tour, and with resigned tho editorsliip of the ‘ Oombill,’ 
Mr. John Morley. Corlyle, whom he often W'l-uch hod tailed pecuniarily of late years, 
visited, equally repelled and attracted and was succeeded there by his friend, 
him, and he usually felt dazed and speech- James Paytx [q. v. Suppl. I], 
loss in his presence. In 1877 the committee Stephen possessed ob-vious qualifications 
elected Strahon to the Athenaeum midor for the control of Geoi^e Smith’s great 
Rule n. In 1879 he formed among his literary design. His -wide reading, Ms 
literary friends a society of Sunday wmkers catholic interests in literary effort, his 
which he called ‘ The Tramps ’ ; he remained tolerant spirit, his sanity of judgment, and 
its ‘ loader ’ till 1891, making his last tramp his sense of fairness, admirably fitted him 
in 1894, wlien the society dissolved. ‘ The for the direction of an enterprise in which 
Tramps,’ with Stephen at their head, many conflicting points of view are entitled 
were from time to time entertained on to find expression. On the other hand, 
their Sund^ expeditions by Darwin at though familiar -with the general trend of 
Do-wn, by Tyndall at Hindhead, and by history, he was not a trained Mstorioal 
George Meredith at Box Hill. student, and was prone to inmatienoe -with 

_ St(mhea’s literary fertility was oxoop- mere antiquarian research. But he recog- 
tional, and seemed little afiected by the nised that orohteological details witbm 
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reasonably liberal limits were of primary 
importance to the Dictionary, and he 
refused mercy to contributors who offered 
him vague oonjeoture or sentimental eulogy 
instead of unembroidered fact. To the 
seleotiou of contributors, to tho revision of 
manuscripts, to the hea^ correspondence, 
to the clerical organisation, he gave at the 
outset anxious atention. But he never 
quite reconciled himself to ofSce routine, 
and his steady appUcation soon developed 
a nervous depression. Tho first volume 
of the Dictionary appeared under his editor- 
ship in January 1886, and the stipulated 
issue of the succeeding volumes at quarterly 
intervals was never interrupted. But 
Stephen’s health soon rendered periodic 
rests necessary. At the end of 1886 he spent 
the diriatmas vacation in Switzerland, and 
he revisit^ the Alps in the winters of 1888, 

1889, and 1890. In 1889 a serious break- 
down compelled a year’s retirement from 
the editor^p, in tihe course of which he 
paid a third visit to America and received 
the degree of LL.D. from Harvard. A re- 
currence of iUness led to his resignation 
of his editorial office in April 1891, after 
more than eight years’ tenure. He was 
succeeded by the present writer, who had 
become his assistant in March 1883, and 
was joint editor from the beginning of 

1890. The twenty-sixth volume of the 
original issue of the Dictionaiy is the last 
bearing Stephen’s name on the title-page. 
But Stephen had been from the outset a 
chief contributor to the work os well as 
editor, and re-established health enabled 
him to write important articles for tho 
Dictionary until the close of the first supple- 
ment in 1901. To the substantive work 
he contributed 378 articles, covering 1000 

S , and dealing with such names as 
on. Bums, Byron, Carlyle, Coleridge, 
Defoe, Dickens, Dryden, Goldsmith, Hume, 
Londor, Macaulay, the Mills, Milton, Pope, 
Scott, Swift, Thackeray, and Wordsworth. 
Although in letters to friends Stephen re- 
peatedly oomplained of tho ‘ drudgery ’ of 
his editorial task, and frequently avowed 
regret at his euforoed withdrawal from 
speculative inquiry, he expressed every 
satisfaction in living to see the work 
co^leted. 

TOiile Stephen was actively engaged in 
editorial labours he yet for^ time lor 
other literary work. la. 1883 he was chosen 
the first Clark lecturer at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and delivered a course of 
lectmes on mghteenth-century literature, 
but he resigned the post at the end of the 
year. In 1885 he wrote a sympathetio 


biography of Henry Pawoetl, his intimate 
friend from Cambridge days, who had died 
on 6 Nov. 1884. On his retirement from the 
editorship of the Dictionary in 1801 ho 
reverted to a plan which had long occupied 
his mind — of extending to the nineteenth 
oaitury his ‘History of English Thought 
in the Eighteenth Century.’ But his 
scheme underwent many vicissitudes, and 
after long delay the work took the limited 
shape ot an account of ‘ The English 
TJtilitarianB,’ which was published in three 
volumes in 1900. Although somewhat dis- 
cursive, the work abounds in happy 
characterisation of movements and men. 

Stephen, although little of a propagandist, 
was never indifferent to the growth in the 
number of adherents to his ethical and re- 
ligious views. The movement for forming 
ethical societies with Sunday services in 
various parts of London found in him an 
active supporter. He become president of 
the Ethical Societies of London, and in that 
oapaciiy he delivered many lectures, which 
he colleoted in [two volumes, entitled 
‘ Social Bights and Duties ’ (1806). At the 
same time he continued to write on 
biography, criticism, and philosophy in tho 
magazines mth aU his old zest and point, 
and as was bis wont he colleoted tiiese 
eEorts from time to time. A volume 
named ‘ An Agnostic’s Apology,’ after the 
opening paper, which was reprint^ from tho 
‘ Fortnightly ’ of Juno 1876, came out in 
1893, and ' Studies of a Biographer,’ in two 
series, each m two volumes, in 1899andl902. 

Lobs of friends and kinsfolk deeply tried 
Stephen’s oilectionate nature towards the 
end of his lifo. With J ames Bussell Lowell, 
while be was United States ambassador in 
London, Stephen’s relations grew very close 
(1880-7), and after LoweU’s death on 
12 Aug. 1891 Stephen organised with his 
wife’s aid the presentation of a stained glass 
memorial window to the chapter-house at 
Westminster. The death of George Groom 
Bobertson [q. v.] in 1802 and of James 
Dykes Campbell [q. v. Suppl. 1] in 1895 
removed two very congenial associates. 
Of bis friends Henry Sidgwlok and James 
Fayn he wrote in the first supplement of 
this Dictionary. But a severer blow was 
the death on 11 March 1894 of his elder 
brother, Sir Janies Fitzjames Stephen [q. v.], 
of whom he prepared with great rapidity 
a full memoir between November 1894 and 
January 1896. The death, on 6 May 1896, 
of his second wife, to whose devotion he 
owed much, caused him poignant qrief, from 
whioh he recovered slowly. Yet m spite of 
private sorrows and of the growing in&mity 
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of deafness whioh. hampered his social 
intercourse in his last years he wrote, 
shortly before his death, that ‘ not only had 
he had times of exceeding happiness,’ 
hut that he had been ‘ continuously happy 
except for certain periods.’ 

Stephen received in later life many marlis 
of difltinotion. He was chosen president 
of the London Library in 1892 in suo- 
eession to Lord Tennyson, and keenly 
interested himself unm his death in 
its welfare. He was made hon. LL.D. 
of Edinburgh in 1885, and of Harvard 
in 1890 ; hon. Litt.D. of Cambridge in 
June 1892, and D.Litt. of Oxford in Decem- 
ber 1901. Ho was elected hon. fellow of 
Trhiity IJaU on 13 June 1891, and a corre- 
sponding member of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society in December 1896. In 
June 1902, on the occasion of King Edward 
VH’s coronation, he was made E.C.B. 
He was also ap^inted in 1902 an original 
fellow of the British Academy, and he 
was for a year a trustee of the National 
Portrait Gallery. 

In 1901 Stephen edited ‘ The Letters of 
J, E. Green,’ and in 1903 ho contributed 
to the ‘ National Eoview ’ foiu aulobio- 
grapliical articles called ‘ Early Impressions,’ 
which showed no decline of vivacity (not 
reprinted). His latest boobs were the 
monograph on Hobbes (posthumously pub- 
lished, 1004), and ‘English Literature and 
Society in the Eighteenth Century’ (pub- 
lished on the day of his death), a course 
of lectures prepared in his capacity of Ford 
lecturer in English History at Oxford for 
1903 ; illness compelled him to entrust to 
another the delivery of those lectures. 

Stephen’s health broko down in the 
spring of 1902, when internal cancer mani- 
fested itself. The disease progressed slowly. 
An operation in December 1902 gave 
temporary relief, but he thenceforth Uvod 
the life of an invalid. He was able to 
pursue some literary work till near the 
end. He died at Ins residence, 22 Hyde 
Fork Gate, on 22 Feb. 1904. He was 
cremated at GoldeFs Green, and his ashes 
were buried in Highgate cemetery. 

Stephen’s work, alike in literary criticism 
and philosophy, was characterised by a 
frank sincerity whioh is vivified by a 
humorous irony. His inteUectual clarity 
bred an impatience of conventional religious 
b^efs and many strenuous endeavours to 
prove their hollowness. The champions 
of the broad church excited his particular 
disdain, because to his mind they were 
muddle-headed, and therefore futile. He 
put no trust in halfway houses. At the 


same time both in his philosophical and 
especially in his literary judgments there 
was an equability of temper which pre. 
served him from excesses of condemnation 
or eulogy. Deserved and melanoholv 
in manner, he enjoyed the affectionate 
admiration of his most enlightened contem- 
poraries. His friend George Meredith 
sketched him in the ‘Egoist’ (1879) as 
Vernon Wbitford, ‘ a Phoebus Apollo turned 
fasting friar’ ; Meredith admitted that the 
portrait did not do Stephen ‘ full justice 
though the strokes within and without are 
ooirect ’ (Mebbdeeh’s Letters, ii. 331). There 
was sometlung of the Spartan in Stephen’s 
constitution. But there was no harshness 
about his manly tenderness,his unselfishness, 
and his modesty. To younger associates he 
was always generous in encouragement 
and sympathy. His native magnanimity 
abhorred all the pettiness of temper which 
often oharooterises the profession of letters. 
It is supererogatory to dwell here on the ser- 
vices whioh he rendered to this Dictionary, 
alike as first editor and os chief contributor! 

Stephen married (1) on 19 June 1807, 
Harriet Marian, younger daughter of 
Thackeray the novelist (she died in 
London suddenly on 28 Nov. 1876) j (2) on 
26 March 1878, Julia Prinsep, widow of 
Herbert Duckworth and yomigest daughter 
of Dr. John Jackson, long a physician at 
Calcutta, by his wife Maria Pattle j she was 
a woman of singular beauty and refinement 
of mind, and med after a riiort illness on 
6 May 1896. She was a oIobb friend of G. F. 
Watts, who painted her portrait, of James 
EubboU Lowell, and of George Meredith. 
She published in 1883 ‘Notes from Sick 
Dooms,’ and wrote for this Diotionoiy a 
memoir of her aunt, Julia Margaret Cameron. 
By his first wife Stephen left a daughter, 
Laura ; and by his second wife two sons and 
two daughters. The older son, Julius Thoby 
Stephen (1880-1906), was at one time 
scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

A portrait by G. F. Watts, painted in 1878, 
belongs to his surviving son, Adrian. 

‘ Collected Essays ’ (10 vols., with introd. by 
Mr. James Bryce and Mr. Herbert) came 
out in 1907. 

Stephen’s friends foimded in 1906 the 
Leslie Stephen lectureship in Cambridge, 
for the biennial delivery or a public lectw 
‘ on some literary subject, including therein 
oritirasm, biography, and ethics.’ The sub- 
scribers also presented an engraving of 
Stephen’s portrait by Watts to the 
Athenseiun, the London Library, Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, the Workmg Men’s Col- 
lege, London, and Harvard Universiiy, 
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institutions -nith whioli he had been 
associated. 

Oaeoltnh Emeua Stbehen (I8d4- 
1909), Sir Leslie Stephen’s only sister, 
and youngest of the family, was bom 
at Kensington on 8 Dec. 1834. Educated 
at home in a literary atmosphere, she 
became an occasional contributor at an 
early age to the ‘ Saturday Eeview ’ and the 
‘Spectator.’ Always religiously inclined, 
she occupied herself wifli philanthi'opio 
work, and in 1871 published a sympathotie 
tractate on ‘The Service of the Poor.’ 
Acquaintance with Robert Eox and his 
family at Eahnouth interested her in the 
Society of Friends. After attending several 
Friends’ meetings she jomed the society in 
1879, being almost the only convert to 
Quakerism of her generation. Sho explained 
the grounds of her conversion in ‘ Quaker 
Strongholds ’ (1891). She remained till her 
death a loyal and zealous member of the 
society. Establishing herself in Chelsea 
after her mother’s death in 1876, she con- 
tinued in spite of feeble health her philan- 
thropio activities. She was on friendly 
terms with Ootavia HiU (1838-1912), and 
under her influence built in Chelsea a 
block of tenements which she called Here- 
ford Buildings, and collected the rents 
herself. She subsequently moved to West- 
oott, near Dorking, and in 1882 to West 
Malvern. In 1886 she settled at Cam- 
bridge, where she remained till her death. 
Her niece. Miss Katharine Stephen, was 
rincipol of Kewnham College, and Miss 
tephen occasionally gave addresses there 
and at Girton. Some of these were pub- 
lished in the ‘ Hibborl Journal.’ A col- 
lected volume of addresses and essays,ohiefly 
on religious subjeots, appeared in 1908 as 
‘light Arising.’ In 1908 she privately 
printed a selection of her fathers corre- 
spondence under the title ‘ The First Sir 
James Stephen.’ Until deafness disabled 
her she served on the committee of manage- 
ment of the convalescent home attached to 
Addenbrooke’s hospital. She died at The 
Porch, Cambridge, on 7 April 1909, and was 
buried there. After her death was published 
‘The Visionof Faith andother Essays ’ (1911), 
with a memoir by her niece, Katharine 
Stephen, and notice of her relation with the 
Society of Friends by Dr, Thomas Hodgldn. 

[F, W. Maitland, life and Letters of Leslie 
Stephen, 1906 ; The Times, 23 Feb. 1904 (by 
the present writer) ; the present writer^ 
Principles of Biography, the Leslie Stephen 
Lecture, Cambridge, 1911 j Life and Letters of 
J. R. Lowell ; Qeorm Meredith’s Letters, 1912 ; 
Alpine Journal, voL xxii., May 1904 (by James 


Bryce) _j Cornhill Mag., April 1904 (art. by 
Frederic Harrison); A. W. Benn, History 
of English Rationalism, in the Nineteenth 
Century, 1906, ii, 384 seq.] . 8. L. 

STEPHENS, FREDERIC GEORGE 
(1828-1907), art critic, bom -on 10 Oct. 
1828, was_ the son of Septimus Stephens 
and his wife, who were for a time during 
Frederio’s youth master and mistress of 
the Strand Union Workhouse in Cleve- 
land Street. Ho was lamed for life 
through an accident at the age of nine. 
He entered as a student in the Royal 
Aoademy on 13 Jan. 1844, on the nomiua- 
tion of Sir William Ross [q. v.], who lived 
in Fitzroy Square hard by. Here he 
made the acquaintance of Hohnan Hunt, 
of Mfllais, and subsequently of Rossetti and 
of Madox Brown. When in process of timo 
the Pre-RaphaeliteBrotherhood was founded 
in 1848 by Millais and Holman Hunt, 

: Stephens was nominated a member by the 
latter. In 1849 he made some progress 
with a picture of King Arthur and Sir 
Bedivero, and in 1860 acted as an assistant 
to Holman Hunt in the restoration of 
Rigaud’s ceiling decoration at Trinity 
House. Ho painted small whole-length 
jjortraits of his father and mother, both of 
whioh wore oxhibited at the Royal Aoademy, 
the latter in 1862 and the former in 1864. 
But it soon become evident that Stephens 
hod mistaken his vocation, and he become 
an art-critic. He coirtributod some papers 
on Italian pointing to ‘ The Germ,’ the Pre- 
Raphaelite organ. Ho wos sooir writing 
notices for the ‘ Critic,’ the ‘ London Review, 
‘Dublin University Mogozine,’ ‘Macmillan’s 
Magazine,’ ‘Weldon’s Register,’ ‘Ttion,’ and 
some American and French periodicals. 

1861 he was introduced by David Masson 
[q. V. Suppl. II] to Hepworth Dixon, the 
editor of the ‘ Athenmum,’ and from that 
time till J anuary 1901 ho was the art-critic of 
that periodical, contributing to every num- 
ber but two for forty years. His series of 
articles on ‘ The Private Collootions of 
England,’ correcting and supplementing van 
Waagen, were invaluable at the time, and 
are even now often the sole sources of the 
information they supply. As a critic he was 
industrious, learned, and careful, accumu- 
lating and testing facts most laboriously 
and conscientiously ; ‘but he was out of sym- 
pathy with modem developments of his 
art. He was for many years teacher of art 
at University College School, ilvhero he 
taught with muoh seriousness drawing from 
the antique. He was also secretary of the 
Hogarth dub. Besides his contributions 
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to periodioals Stephens was a voluminous 
■writer of books. His best-knovm works are 
the unfinished ‘ Oatalogue of Prints and 
Drawings (Personal and Political Satire) 
in the Brirish Museum ’ (4 vols. 1870-83), 
a massive colleotion of minute detail, and 
his ‘ Portfolio ’ sketch of tho work and life 
of D. Q. Eossetti (1894 j new edit. 1908), 
which, though not free from inaccuracies, 
is of great value as ■written from personal 
Imowledge. Stephens’s anon3nnous pam< 
phlet, ‘William Holman Hunt and his 
Work’ (I860) (on Holman Hunt’s ‘Christ 
in the Temple’) gives a good idea of the 
inspiration and methods of the Pre-Baphael- 
ites, and he remained for many years a 
personal friend of Holman Hunt. But he 
was more in sympathy with the aims and 
teaching of Eossetti, whose champion he 
constituted himself, than ■with those of the 
Pre-Eaphaelite school. A rupture between 
bim and Holman Hunt took place in their 
old age, and after the publication of Holman 
Hunt’s ‘ Pre-Raphaelitism ’ in 1905 some 
controversy took place in the press between 
them over the re^ective parts that Hol- 
man Hunt and Eossetti ■played in the 
initiation of the Pre-Eapliaelite movement. 
Stephens contended that Eossetti was tho 
movituz spirit and Holman Hunt the disciple 
(of. The Times, 16 Peb. 1906). 

Other of Stephens’s more important 
publications were : 1. ‘ Masterpieces of Mul- 
ready,’ 1867, much of which appeared in 
‘ Memorials of William Mulready ’ in ‘ Great 
Artists ’ series, 1890. 2. ‘ The Early Works 
of Sir Ed'win Landseer, E.A.,’ anon. 1869 ; 
re-issued as ‘Memoirs of Landseer,’ 1874; 
te^vised in a volume in ‘ Great Artists ’ 
series, 1880. 3. ‘A Memoir of George 

Cruikshonk ’ (including an essay by W. M. 
Thackeray), 1891. He also wrote two 
works on Norman and Flemish art (1866). 
He contributed letterpress ■to Uluatratians 
of Reynolds (1866), J. 0. Hook (1884), and 
Alma Tadema (1895), and notes to the 
catalogues of exhibitions at the Grosvenor 
Gallery of the -works of Reynolds (1884), 
Gainsborough (1886), MUlais (1886), and 
Von Dyck (1887). He also penned a 
prefatory essay to Ernest Rhys’s ‘Sir 
Frederic Leighton ’ (folio, 1896). 

In the oo^urse of his career Stephens 
brought together a large colleotion of 

E rints and drawings at his house in 
[ammeismlth Terrace, where he died of 
heart disease on 9 March 1907. He married 
early in 1866. His widow survives ■with 
one son, Holman Stephens, a civil engineer, 
bom on 31 Oct. 1868. 

Stephens was in his youth remarkably 


handsome. He was the model for the head 
of Christ in Ford Madox Brown’s ‘ 
washing Peter’s Feet,’ the Ferdinand in 
Millais’s ‘Ferdinand and Ariel,’ and the 
servant in tho same artist’s ‘ Lorenzo and 
Isabella.’ 

[AthenEDum, 16 March 1907; Letters of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, passim • W. M 
Rossetti, P.E.B. Journal; Esther Wood' 
Dante Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaehte 
Movement, 1894; Letters to William AUing. 
ham, 1011 ; Fronois, Notes by the Wm 
xxxiii-iv ; MS. note supplied by Mr. Denis 
Eden, a pupil at University College School- 
private information.] p,, ’ 


STEPHENS, JAMES (1826-1901), 
organiser of the Fenian conspiracy, the 
son of an auctioneer’s clerk, was born in 
the city of ICilkenny either in 1824 (PdH 
MdH Mag. xxiv. 331) or, more probably, 
in 1826. Displaying as a boy considerable j 
talent for mamematios, he received a | 
fairly good cduoation ■with a view to 
becoming a civil engineer, and at the age ' 
of twenty he obtabied an appointment on 
the Limerick and Waterford railway, then 
in course of construction. He was a 
protestant, and like many of his class and 
croed he fell under the influence of the 
Young Ireland propaganda, but unlike the ' 
majority his interests were rather of an , 
aoUve than of a literary sort, and he took 
a chief port in organising the military dubs 
which were intended to secure the success 
of the revolutionary movement. He joined 
William Smith O’Brien [q. v.] shortly before 
the Efllenaule aftsir, and acted as a sort of 
aide-de-camp to him both before and during 
the affray at Bsllingarry on 29 July 1848. 
He was digbtly wounded on that occasion, 
but by smimming death he managed to 
elude detection and effect his escape. While 
wandering about the country from one 
hiding-place to another ho fell in -wilh 
Michael Doheny of the ‘Felon’s Track,’ 
and -with him planned a daring scheme 
for kidnapping tho prime minister, Lord 
John Russell, who was at the time visiting 
Ireland. The plot miscarried, and after 
several hairbreadth escapes Stephens 
managed on 24 Sept, to ^p out m the 
country in disguise and eventually to reach 
Paris. 

Here be seems for some years to have 
earned a scanty livelihood by riving lessons 
in English ; but he was a liom plotter, 
and the atmosphere of conspiracy hung at 
the time thickly over Europe (of. O’Lbabt, 
Fenians and F&iianism, i. 70, note). A 
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Boheme of a plot for efieoting the freedom 
of Ireland was broached to him. by John 
O’Mahony [q. v.]> o-nd -while O’Mahony 
and Doheny proceeded to America to see 
what could oe done in that quarter, Stephens, 
accompanied by Thomas Qarke Lnby 
[q. V. Suppl. n], made a tour of inspection 
through Mand. After travelling up and 
down the country for nearly a year and 
luidng vrith aU classes and conditions of 
the population, Stephens was oon-vinoed of 
the feasibility of a fresh movement in the 
form of a secret conspiracy, -with himself 
as its chief organiser. 

Thus the Irish Republican Brotherhood, 
as it was afterwards called, came into being. 
The society was based on military prin- 
ciples, the unit being the ‘circle’ or 
regiment. Bor the purposes of organisation 
the cmmtry was di-vided into pro-vinces, and 
to each pro-vinoe (Dublin being reserved 
by Stephens for himself as a separate 
province) was assigned an organiser whoso 
business it was, wherever he thought fit, 
to select some individual as a ‘ centre’ or 
colonid, who in his turn was to choose 
nine captains, each captain nine sergeants, 
and each sergeant nine men to form the 
rank and file of the ‘ circle.’ In this way 
a ‘ circle ’ would consist of 820 men. The 
scheme appealed to the military instincts | 
of the Irish, and before long Leinster and j 
Munster and even parts of Ulster were 
dotted with ‘ oirolos.’ The main draw- 
back was the lack of funds to pro-vide onus. 
To remedy this defect Stephens visited 
America towards the close of 1858. During 
the five months he spent there his enthu- 
siasm and abiliiy as an oiganiser gave 
life to the Benian Brotherhood, which was 
simultaneously planned on the same lines 
and -with the same aims as the Iridi 
Republican Brotherhood, established there 
by O’Mahony, and when he returned to 
Europe in March 1859 he was richer by 
some 7001. His success stimulated the 
movement in Ireland, and in 1861, by way of 
demons-trating the strength of his organi- 
sation, he exerted himself, after some 
hesitation, to give as imposing a character 
as possible to the public funeral in Qlas- 
nevin cemetery, Dublin, of Terence BeUew 
MaoManus [q. v.], a rather insignificant 
member of the Young Ireland party. After 
that event there was no question as to the 
strength of Benianism m Ireland. But 
neither the arms nor the opportunity of 
using them seemed to be forthcoming, and 
os time went on Benion opinion in both 
Ireland and America mew restive. Stephens 
encouraged the bedim that O’Mahony was 


to blame for the inactiou. The result 
was that under the impression that 
O’Mahony was acting as a drag on the 
movement a party of action sprang into 
existence in America which in the end 
wrecked the conspiracy. 

Meanwhile Stephens had been employing 
his leisure time in draiving up a scheme 
for the future government of Ireland in 
the event of the success of the conspiracy, 
which he published as a pamphlet entitled 
'On the Butuie of Ireland, and on its 
Capacity to exist as an Independent Slate. 
By a Silent Politician’ (Dublin, 1862). 
If bis plan had been realised, it would have 
conferred almost unlimited power on him 
as the probable president of the proposed 
republic (of. RuTnEKFoan, Secret Hist, of 
fhe Fenian Conspiracy, i. 288-95). In 
the autumn of 1863 Stephens founded a 
ne-wspaper for the propagation of his ideas. 
Under the editorship of Luby, Kiokham, 
and O’Leary the ‘Irish People’ proved 
a great success both financially and as 
an organ of the party. In America, on the 
other hand, the agitation, orving to the 
quarrel between O’Mahony and the party 
ot action, was stagnating, and in March 
1864 Stephens recrossed the Atlantic. 
Though ms intervention was at first re- 
sented by O’Mahony ho was on the whole 
well received, and during his five months’ 
-visit he did much to restore order and to 
extend the organisation. He announced 
that in the case of England being drawn 
into war, as seemed probable at the time, 
over the Sohles-wig-Uolstein business, he 
would at once raise Ireland, and that war 
or no war a rising should take place in 
1866 or the association be dissolved. His 
pronouncement stimulated the flow of 
BubsoriptionB. 

On returning to Ireland in August, 
Stephens found things there in a very 
forward state. But England did not go to 
war, and when the summer of 1866 arrived 
the situation was unchanged except for 
the fact that the clamour for an immediate 
rising or dissolution, fed by American 
intri^es, hod grown practically irresistible. 
Unable to go bock on his promise, Stephens 
finally fixed as the day for the rising the 
anniversary of Robert Emmet’s execution, 
20 Sept. But before that day arrived 
government had obtained information of 
what was intended, and on 15 Sept, the 
offices of the 'Irish People’ were raided 
and the principal conspirators arrested. 
Stephens represented that the loss of some 
papers by an American envoy put the 
police on the track. On the other hand 
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Rutherford hints that Stephens himself, 
seeing the game was up, bel^ayed the plot. 
The fact seems to be uiat while there was 
no direct treachery there was a good deal 
of culpable negligence. Stephens was not 
arrested at the tune, a point which is con- 
sidered to weigh heavily against him, but 
neither were luckham, Brophy and others, 
and there is no reason to doubt that, had 
he liked, Stephens could easily have slipped 
out of the country. He remained at his 
post, hoping against hope that the expected 
money to purchase arms would aitiye 
from America in time. The money mis- 
carried, and on 11 Nov. Stephens, under 
the name of Herbert, was arrested at 
Fairfield House, Sand 3 rmount, and confined 
in Richmond prison. He had boasted that 
Ms organisation was so perfect that no 
gaol in Ireland was strong enough to hold 
him. His confidence proved well founded. 
With the connivance of his warder and the 
assistance of his friends outside he managed 
to escape on 24 Nov. A largo reward was 
offered for his capture, but Stephens seemed 
to lead a charmed life. No assistance 
arrived from America, and he easily escaped 
to Paris on 11 March 1866. Some weeks 
later he sailed for New York. His efforts 
to close up the Fenian ranks there proved 
fruitless. As a last desperate throw ho 
announced amid applause, at a monster 
meeting on 28 Oct., his intention of im- 
mediately returning to Ireland and un- 
furling the ilag of rebellion. But when in 
the succeeding weeks Stephens showed no 
sign of action he was denounced as a 
traitor on 20 Deo. at a meeting at wMoh 
he was present. Next day he was formally 
deposed os ‘ a rogue, an impostor, and a 
traitor.’ After lingering for some time 
in New York in constant fear of his life, 
Stephens made his way bock to Paris, where 
he eked out a scanty livelihood by journalism 
and by giving lessons in English. In 1886 
he was wrongly suspected of being concerned 
in the American dynamite plots and his 
expulsion from France was demanded, but 
the mistake being admitted he was allowed 
to return to Ireland, where Ms Mends 
organised a national subscription on Ms 
behalf. He was thereby enabled to live 
in comparative comfort at Blockrook, 
where he died on 29 April 1901. 

Stephens was the creator of an organisa- 
tion wMch, if it failed in its immediate 
object, exercised an enormous influence 
not oMy on Irish opinion the wide world 
over but on the relations between England 
and Ireland for many years. Believing that 
it was only by open force — ^by meeting 


Stephens 

England on the field of battle— -that the 
freedom of Ireland could be won, he had 
no sympathy with the methods of the 
dynamite conspirators, and even less with 
the parliamentary methods of Butt and 
Parnell. He was a difficult man to deal 
with — vain, arrogant, and not scrupulously 
truthful. On the accessible evidence he 
may be pronounced not guilty of treachery 
to Ms fellow-conspirators. At any rate 
the charge is not proven. 

Stephens is described as a broad- 
shouldered, stoutly built man of medium 
height, with small, furtive-looking eyes. A 
photograpMo likeness of Mm forms the 
frontispiece to vol. ii. of O’Leary’s ‘Fenians 
and Fenianism,’ and there is another by 
Lafayette, Ltd., in the article in the ‘ PaU 
Mall Magazine.’ Stephens married the 
sister of Ms Mend George Hopper, whose 
father was a small tradesman in Dublin. 

[O’Leary’s Recollections of Fenians and 
Fenianism ; James Stephens, by one who 
knew him, in Pall Mall Mag. ixiv. 331-7 ; 
Rntherfoid’s Secret Hist, of the Fenian 
Conspiracy ; Dohony’s Felon's Track ; Pigott’s 
Personal Reoollectiona of an Irish Jcmnoliat ; 
Lo Caron’s Twenty-five Years of Secret 
.Service ; Eye- Witness’s Arrest and Escape 
of James Stephens; J. Stephens, Chief 
Organiser of the Irish Republic, N. Y., 1880 ; 
and authorities mentionoa in the text. An 
examination of Stephens’s nnpublished papers, 
lately in the possession of a personal friend 
of Miohool Davitt (cf . Havitt’s Fail of Feudalism 
m Ireland, eh. vii.), is needed to reveal the 
full truth.] R, D. 

STEPHENS, JAMES BRUNTON(1836- 
1902), Queensland poet, born at George 
Place, Borrowstommess in Linlithgow- 
shirc, on the Firth of Forth, on 17 June 
1836, was son of a sohoohuoster there 
in poor circumstances. When he was 
still quite young, Ms family moved to 
Edinbumh, and he was educated at Edin- 
burgh University (1862-4), paying Ms 
college fees, it is said, by teaching in the 
evening and in the vacations. He had a 
suocosMul university career, although he took 
no degree, and on leaving college became a 
travolTing tutor for three years, spending a 
year in Paris, six or seven months in ItEuy, 
and visiting Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, the 
Levant, and Sioily. Subsequently he was 
for six years a sohoohnaster at Greenock, 
and did some writing in a small way. In 
1866, on account of health, he emigrated 
to Queensland, and landed in the colony 
about the end of April. For a short time 
he lived with a cousin at Kon^roo Point 
on the outskirts of Brisbane. He engaged 
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in tutorial work there, and afterwards at a in Australia (Notable 'Dead of Australasia), 
bush station, where he wrote the first and 1908 ; Bertram Stevens’s An Anthology of 
most important of his poems, 'Convict Australian Verso, 1907 j A. H. Miles, Poets and 
Once.* This was pubUshed in London in Poetry of the Nineteenth Century, ^469 seq.] 
1871. In 1873 he was appointed a teacher 0. P. L. 

in the department of public instrueiion STEPHENS, WILLIAM RICHARD 
under the government of Queensland, and WOOD (1839-1902), dean of Winchester, 
became headmaster successively of schools born on 6 Oct. 1839 at Haywards Field, 
at Stanthorpe on the Darling Downs and Stouehouse, Gloucestershire, where his father 
at Ashgrove in the Brisbane suburbs. In carried on a wool or cloth business before 
1883 he was appointed by Sir Thomas he became partner in a Beading bank, was 
MoDwraith eoirespondonoo clerk in the younger son of Charles Stephens and Catha- 
colonial secretaw’s office. He proved a rine, daughter of Sir Matthew Wood [q.v.] 
capable and hard-working official, and was and sister of William Pago Wood, baron 
chief clerk and acting under-secretary, when Hatherley [q. v.]. Being doUcate in boy- 
he died at Brisbane on 29 June 1902. He hood, Stephens was educated at home until 
was buried in the South Brisbane eemeteiy. he wont to Balliol College, Oxford, whore 
In 1876 he married Rosalie, eldest daughter he obtained a second class in moderations 
of Thomas WUlet Donaldson, of Danes- and a first in the final classioal school, and 
court, 00 . Meath, Ireland, and left one son graduated B.A. in 1862, proceeding M.A. in 
and four daughters. _ 1866, B.D. in 1895, and D.D. in 1901. 

Stephens, who stands in the forefront After leaving Oxford he lived at home or 
of Australian poets, long contributed both travelled on the oontinont in company 
verse and prose to Australian newspapers with his college friend John Addii^ton 
and reviews. A blank verse poem, ' Mute Symonds (1840-1893) [q. v.l until 1864, 
Discourse,’ was first published in the when ho was ordained to the curacy of 
‘Melbourne Review,’ and ‘A Hundred Staines, Middlesex. In 1866 he became 
Pounds,’ a novelette, appeared in the curate of Purley, Berkshire, and in 1870, 

' Queenslander,’ being republished in 1876. on the recommendation of Walter Parquhar 
His first separately issued poem, ‘ Convict Hook [q. v.], dean of Chichester, the duke 
Once ’ (London, 1871 ; Melbourne, 1885, of Richmond presented him to the vicarage 
1888), written in English hexameters, alter- of Mid Lavant, Sussex ; he was lecturer at 
nately rhymed, showed a roi'e wealth of Chichester Theological College (1872-6), 
imagination and diction called forth by and examining chaplain to the bishop of 
the Australian bush. Other volumes which Ohiohoster 1876-94. In 1876 he was pre- 
prove his whimsical humour and metrical ferred to the prebend of WMtring or Witte- 
tocility, as well as serious sontiment, were ring, then an office of emolument and 
' The Godolpbin Arabian,’ written in 1872 carrying with it the post of theological 
(Brisbane, 1873: new edit. 1894), and ‘The lecturer in Chichester Cathedral. He was 
Black Gin and other Poems ’ (Melbourne, presented to the rectory of Woolbeding, 
1873); ‘_Mute Discourse’ (Brisbane, 1878); Sussex, in 1876, and was proctor of the 
‘Marsupial Bill’ (Brisbane, 1879) ; ‘Misod- clergy in convocation 1880-6. In 1894 ho 
laneous Poems ’ (London and Brisbano, was appointed by the crown to the deanery 
1880) ; and ‘ Payette or Bush Bevels ’ of Winchester, and was installed on 4 Peb. 
(Brisbane, 1892). A coUection of his 1896. In the same year ho was elected 
poetical works was published at Sydney P.S.A. After an illness of about six weeks 
in 1902. Although he did not confine he died at the deanery of typhoid fever on 
himself to AustraUan subjects, and some 22 Deo. 1002, and was buried in the grave- 
of his inspiration came from books and yard of the oathcdral. Ho married, on 
travel, yet his work bears the impress oi 31 Aug. 1869, Charlotte Jane, youngest 
Austraha, especially of Queensland, whore daughter of Dean Hook ; she survived him 
he spent his Australian life. Ho was a with one son and three daughters, 
central figure in the Uterary circle at Bris- Stephens was wealthier than most clergy, 
bone which developed into the Johnsonian and spent his money liberally ; ho restored 
Club, of which he was at one time president, the church at Mid Lavant and practically 
and which ^ve occasion to one of his lighter rebuilt the chancel at Woolbeding. At 
pieces, ‘ A Johnsonian Address.’ Winchester he contributed largely to the 

[Queenslander, 6 July 1902; Melbourne repair of the roof of the cathedral, which was 
Review, Oct. 1884, by Alexander Sutherland ; carried out while he was dean, mainly 
M^ell’s Diet, of Australas. Blog, 1892 ; through his exertions in raising money, at 
Johns’s Notable Australians and Who’s Who a cost of 12,6001. Other improvements in 
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the fabric and the character and order of the ‘ Winehester Diocesan Chronicle,’ 1907 
the services were due to his authority or 4to. He also in 1887, in conjunction with 
influence ; ho spared no trouble and no the Rev. Walter Hook, produced a revised 
expense in fulfilling his desire to make the edition of Dean Hook’s ‘ Church Diotionarv’ 
cathedral services ‘a pattern of devout and he contributed several articles, includina 
worship.’ Tlie chapter benefited by his that on St. Anselm, to tliis Dictionary. ® 
capacity for business. He devoted much A portrait in oils by Mr. Bkederio O&eron 
time to conducting w'orking people and is in the possession of Ms widow, 
colonial and foreign visitors over the [Private information ; personal knowledee • 
cathedral and instructing them in its history the Guardian, 31 Deo. 1002 ; Memoir reprinted’ 
and architecture ; ho took part in many with reproduction of a photograph, from 
local endeavours for religious and social the Hampshire Obaorvor, 27 Deo. 1802 and 
reforms, and was active in the cause of 3 Jan. 1903. ] 
temperance. He was a liberal in pohtios, 

and although a high churchman, cordially STEPHENSON, Sin FREDERICK 
co-operated with nonconformists in social CHARLES ARTHUR (1821-1911), general, 
and plulanthropio work. bom in London on 17 July 1821, was 

Throughout life he read and wrote much son of Sir Benjamin Charles Stephenson, 
ecclesiastical history and biography. His fLC.H., surveyor-general of the board of 
historical work is scholarly, carefm, and works by his wife Maria, daughter of 
attractively presented. He was a sympa- the Rev. Sir Peter Rivers, sixth baronet, 
thetie biographer, and able to depict person- Ho was present as a page of honour at 
alily. Ho published : 1. ‘ St. Chrysostom : the coronation of William IV on 8 Sept, 
his Life and Times,’ 1872, 1880. 2. ‘Me- 1831, and thereby became entitled to a 
morials of the South Saxon See and the commission in the army. He joined the 
Cathedral Church of Chichester,’ 1876. Soots Quards as a lieutenant on 26 July 
3. * Christianity and Islam, the Bible and 1837, and was promoted captain on 13 Jan. 
the Koran, Four Lectures,’ 1877. 4. Two 1843. He was appointed briga^ major i 
pamphlets on the ‘ Bmials Question ’ and in April 1864, and attained me rank of 
‘ Cathedral Chapters considered as Diocesan lieut.-oolonDl on 20 June following. He 
Councils,’ 1877. 5. ‘ The life and Letters served throughout the Crimean war with 
of Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D.,’ 2 vols. his regiment. He was engaged at the 
1878, a biography of high merit which met battles of Alma and Inkermon, and during 
with much success (condensed edition, 1880). the siege of Sevastopol he acted as military 
6. ‘ The Relations between Culture and seorolary to General Sir James Simpson 
Religion, Three Lectures,’ 1881. 7. ‘ The [q. v.], who succeeded to the command of 

Soum Saxon Diooese, Sdsey, Chiohester,’ the British troops in the Crimea on 28 June 
in ' Diocesan Htstories,’ 1881. ' Memoir of 1855. For his services Stephenson received j 

the Right Hon. WiUiani Page Wood, Baron the medal with four olosps, the legion of ' 
Hatherley,’ 2 vols. 1883. 9. ‘ Hildebrand honour, and the fourth class of the order I 
and his Tiines,’ in Bp. Creighton’s ‘Epochs of the Mejidie. In 1867 he sailed for ' 
of Chuioh History,’ 1886. 10. A translation China, and was wrecked in Ike transport 
from St. Chrysostom, ‘ On the Christian vessel Transit ofl the straits of Banoa. 

Priesthood,’ in Sohafi’s ‘ Nioene and Post- Although some of the troops under his 

Nioene Fathers,’ xii. 1880. 11. ‘ Life and charge were diverted to India, where the 

Letters of E. A. Freeman,’ 2 vols. 1896, Mutiny had just broken out, Stephenson 
too long a record of the uneventful life of a himself proceeded to China, where he was 
scholar. 12. Completion of Dean Kitohin’s nominated assistant adjutant-general to 
pamphlet on ‘ The Great Soieen in Win- the force under Sir Charles Van Straubenzee I 

Chester Cathedral,’ 1899. 13. ‘Memoir of [q. v.]. He took part in the capture of I 

Richard Dumford, D.D., Bishop of Ghiohes- Ctoton (6 Jon. 1868), and after the oondu- 

ter,’ 1899. 14. ‘ Helps to the Study of the sion of peace at Tientsin he remained with 
Book of Common Prayer,’ 2nd edit. 1901. the army of ocoupation. He was gazetted 
16. ‘ A Bfiatoi^ of the English Church from C.B., and was twrice mentioned in despatches 
the Norman Conquest to the Aooession of (Land, Qaz. 6 Mar., 16 Oct. 1868). On the | 
Edward I,’ 1001, the second volume of ‘ A renewal of hostilities in 1860 he shored in ' 
History of the Enghsh Church,’ edited by Sir Hope Grant’s expe^tion and was 
him and W. Hunt, complete in 9 vols., of present at the storming of the Taku forts 
which he only lived to see four published. (21 Aug.) and the capture of Pekin (15 Cot.). 

16. ‘ Qlhe Bishops of Winchester,’ with ike Stephenson was awarded the Chinese 
Bov. Canon W. W. Capes, reprinted from medal with three clasps, and on his return 
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home he was promoted coloael ou 16 Feb. 
1801. In 1868 he was given the command 
of the Scots fusiliers, and was advanced 
to major-general. From 1876 to 1870 he 
commanded the brigade of guards, and 
meanwhile he attained the rank of lient.- 
general on 23 Feb. 1878. 

In May 1883 Stephenson sucoeeded Sir 
Archibald Mson [q. v. Suppl. II] as com- 
mander of the army of ocoupation in Egypt. 
After the defeat of Valentine Baker [q. v. 
Suppl. I] at El Teb on 4 Fab. 1884 he organ- 
ised the expedition under Sir Gerald Graham 
[q. V. Suppl. I] for the relief of Tokar imd 
the defence of Suakin. In the following 
May, when the British government was 
contemplating the despatch of an expedi- 
tion to the relief of Charles George Gordon 
[q. V.], Stephenson made urgent representa- 
tions to Lord Hartington [q. v. Suppl. II] 
in favour of an advance on Khartoum by 
the Suakin-Berber route. His scheme, 
however, was rejected by the cabinet, and 
the Nile expedition proposed by Lord 
Wolseley was carried out in opposition to 
Stephenson’s advice. He was nominated 
K.O.B. in 1884, and after the evacuation 
of the Sudan ho took command of the 
frontier field force. On 30 Deo. 1886 he 
infiicted a severe defeat on the main body 
of the Mahdista at Giniss. For his services 
he received the thanks of parliament, the 
G.C.K, and the grand cross of the order of 
Mejidie. He resimed his command in 
1887 and returned to England. In 1880 
he became colonel of the Lancashire and 
Yorlmhice regiment, and in 1892 he suc- 
ceeded to the colonelcy of the Coldstream 
guards. He was made oonstable of the 
Tower of London in 1808. He died un- 
married in London on 10 March 1011, 
and was buried at Brompton cemetery. A 
cartoon portrait by ‘ Spy ’ appeared in 
‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1887. 

[The Times, 11 March 1911 ; Daily Tele- 
graph, 13 March 1011 ; Official Army List ; 
Lord Wolseley, Story of a Soldier’s Life, 1903, 
i. 231 ; B. H, Vetch, Life, Letters, and Diaries 
of Lieut.-general Sir Gerald Graham, 1906; 
Sir Charles Watson, Life of M^or-general 
Sir Charles Wilson, 1900; H. E. Colvile, 
Eistoiy of the Sudan Campaign, 2 parts, 1889 ; 
Boss of Bladensburg, History of the Cold- 
stream Guards, 1896.] G. S. W. 

STEPHENSON, GEORGE ROBERT 
(1819-1006), civil engineer, bom at New- 
oastle-on-Tyne on 20 Oct. 1819, was only 
son of Robert Stephenson, brother of George 
Stephenson of railway fame [q. v.]. He 
was thus a first cousin of Robert Stephen- 


son [q. V,]. At the age of twelve he was 
sent to work with imderground viewers 
and surveyors at the Pendleton collieries, 
near Manchester, where his father was chief 
engineer. He was then trained for two 
years in the colliery workshops and was 
1 given charge of one of the engines used 
for dra^ving wagons up on incline. Owing 
to his lather’s improved circumstances a 
better education was then designed for him, 
and he was sent to King William’s College, 
Isle of Man. In 1837 his father died, and 
he was obliged to set to work again. There- 
upon his uncle George employed him in the 
drawing-office of the Manchester and Leeds 
railway, whore ho remained until 1843, 
when he was appointed engineer to the 
Tapton collieries. Shortly afterwards his 
cousin Robert made lum resident engineer 
on the new Imes of the South Eastern 
railway, of which Robert was engineer-in- 
ohief. He superintended the construction 
of the Maidstone and the Minster and Deal 
branches ; the surveys and oonstruotion of 
the North Kent line ; the conversion into a 
railway of the long canal timnel between 
Strood and Higham, and the completion of 
the line to Gravesend ; the laying out and 
partial oonstruotion of the Ashford, Rye 
and Hastings line, and the design of the iron 
swing-bridge at Bye, one of ihe earliest of 
its kind for railway purposes ; the laying 
out of the line from Bed Hill to Dorl^g, 
and other work. He remained with the 
South Eastern Railway Company until his 
cousin Robert’s resignation. His activities 
were not confined to the South Eastern 
system. In 1846 he laid out on abortive 
lino between Manchester and Southampton, 
and he constructed the Waterloo and 
Southport railway near Liverpool. Ho was 
engineer-in-chief of the Ambergato, Matloek 
ana Bowsley, the Grantham, Sleaford and 
Boston, and the Northampton and Market 
Harborough railways (the last opened in 
1866). He was a ‘persistent advocate of 
a line from the north to London for 
the sole purpose of mineral ti'affio. With 
George Parker Bidder [m v.] he oon- 
structed raUways for the Danish govern- 
ment in Schleswig-Holstein and laid out 
lines in Jutland ; and in 1860, as consulting 
engineer to the provincial government 
of Canterbury, New Zealand, he built 
the line from Lyttelton to Ghristohuich, 
and designed breakwaters for L 3 ditleton 
harbour, whioh were executed in aecordanoe 
with his plans. In 1864 he was joint 
engineer-in-chief with (Sh) John Hawkshaw 
[q. V. Suppl. I] for the East London railway. 

Stephenson was associated with ms 
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cousin Brobert in the design and oonatnio- 
tion of the Victoria tubular bridge across the 
St. Lawrence, completed in 1859. and he 
built the large raUway bridge across the Nile 
at Elafr Zayat and many smaller fixed and 
swing bridges at home and abroad. With 
Robert Stephenson and Bidder he wrote 
a joint report (London, 1862) to the 
corporation of Wisbech on improvement 
of the River None ; he reported with Sir 
John Rennie [q. v.] on the Kver Ouse from 
Lynn to the Middle Level sluice j and wan 
responsible for the diversion of the river 
from Lmm to the sea, tlmough Vmegar 
Middle Sand. For Said Pasha he built at 
Alexandria a huge bathing palaceof iron and 
glass, the materials alone costing 70,0002. 

Li 1869, owing to the death of his cousin, 
ho became proprietor of the locomotive- 
works at Newcastlo-on-Tyno, with extensive 
collieries at Snibston and Tapton. He 
thereupon gradually relinquished liis private 
practice and personally controlled these 
works until 1886, when the firm (Robert 
Stephenson & Co.) was registered as a private 
limited Uability company. Later it was 
formed into a joint-stock company, of which 
Stephenson was a director mitil 1809. 

Ho was elected a member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers on 24 May 
1863, became a member of the council 
in 1859, and was president in 1876-7. 
His presidential address (.xliv. 2) was his 
only contribution to its ‘ Proceedings,’ 
apart from his share in debates ; but he 
actively fostered the welfare of the insti- 
tution and helped the extension of its 
premises in Groat George Street in 1808 by 
presenting his interest in premises at the 
rear of No. 24. 

Stephenson was an enthusiastic yachts- 
man, and a member of the Royal Yaeht 
Squadron. By giving prizes and in other 
ways he endeavoured to improve the design 
of the roiving and sailing vessels in use in 
the Eyles of Bute. His efforts lor the 
general welfare of the district were acknow- 
ledged by the freedom of the royal burgh 
of Rothesay, which was conferred upon him 
in 1869. Keenly interested in tho volun- 
teer movement, ho was a lieutenant-colonel 
of the engineer volunteer stafl! corps. 

He wrote, in addition to the presidential 
address and the reports already mentioned, 
a pamphlet in the form of a letter to the 
resident of the board of trade on ‘ High 
needs ’ (London, 1861), a protest against 
what he considered excessive speeds on 
railways. Jomtly with J. F. Tone he 
issued a pamphlet, ‘The Firth of Forth 
Bridge’ (London, 1862), in which the 


bridging of the Forth about 4 miles above 
Queensferry was advocated. 

He died on 26 Oct. 1906 at his home 
Hetton Lawn, Charlton Kings, Cheltenham’ 

Ho married (1) in 1846 Jane (1822^ 
1884), daughter of T. Brown of Whiokham 
CO. Durham ; and (2) in 1885 Sarah (d! 
1893), younger daughter of Edward Hatri- 
son, of CO. Durh^. He had a family of 
six children. A life-size portrait in oils by 
J. Lucas, as well as a three-quarter length 
portrait, belongs to his son, Mr. F. SkL. 
Stephenson. 

|Troo.InBt. CSv. Eng. olxiii. 386! Engineer 
and Engineering, 3 Nov. 1906! The Times, i 
31 Oet. 1906 ; private information.] W. E. S. 

STERLING, ANTOINETTE, Mbs. Jobs 
MaoKinlay (1843-1904), contralto singer, ' 
was born at Sterlingville, New York State, ^ 
IT.S. A., on 23 Jan. 1843. Her father, James j 
Sterling, owned large blasting furnaces, and 
she claimed descent from WUliam Bradford 
[q. V.], a pilgrim father. In childhood she 
imbibed anti-British prejudices, and her 
patriotic sympathies were so stirred in 
childhood by the story of the destruction f 
of tea cargoes in Boston harbour, that she I 
resolved never to drink tea, and kept the j 
resolution all her life. She already possessed . 
a beautiful voice of great compass and 
volume, and took a few singing l^ons at 
the age of olovon from Signor Abella in 
New York. When she was sixteen her 
father was ruined by the reduction in 1857 
of tho import duties in tho protective 
tarifF, and died ; she went to the state of 
MisBissippi as a teacher, and after a time 
gavo singing lessons. When the civil war 
broke out her position became very un- 
pleasant, and with another nortWn girl 
she fled by night during tho summer of 
1862, and was guided north by friendly 
negroes. Afterwards she became a ohurm 
singer and was engaged in Henry Ward 
Beecher’s church at Brooklyn, where a 
special throno-liko seat was erected for 
her. In 1868 she came to Europe for 
further training ; she sang at Darlington in 
Handel’s ‘Messiah’ on 17 Dec., and else- 
where, taking some lessons under W. H. 
Cummings in London before proceeding to 
Gormany. There she studied under Mad^e 
Marchesi and Paulino Yiardot-Garcio, and 
finally under Manuel Garcia in London. In 
1871 she returned to America and became a 
prominent conoert singer. Her voice hod 
settled into a true contralto of exceptional 
power and riohness. She came book to 
England at the beginning of 1873, but 
almost imme^ately returned to America, 
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and loured with Theodore Thomas’s 
orchestra ; on 13 May she gave a farewell 
concert at Boston. Her firat engagement 
in London was at the promenade concert of 
6 Nov. 1873 ; the programmes were then 
distinctly popular, with a tendency towards 
vulgarity; she insisted, in spite of all 
expostulationa, in singing the ‘Slumber 
Song ’ from Bach’s ‘ Christmas Oratorio ’ 
and some classical liedor. She obtained 
great popular success, and enthusiastio 
receptions on her appearance at the Crys- 
tal Palace, the Albert Hall, Exeter Hall, 
and St. James’s Hall quickly followed. 
In Feb. 1874 she sang in Mendelssohn’s 
‘ Elijah ’ on two consecutive nights at 
Exeter Hall and Royal Albert Hafl. Her 
repertory was entirdy oratorio music or 
German Lieder. Dissentient voices were 
not lacking: ‘her style is wanting in 
sensibility and refinement. Excellence of 
voice is not all that is required in 
the art of vocohaation ’ {ACheiuEum, 14 
ilarch). Her popularity was undeniable, 
and she was engaged for the three choirs 
festival at Hereford. On Easter Sunday 
1875 she was married at the Savoy Chapd 
to John MacKinlay, a Scotch American ; 
they settled in Stanhope Place, London. 

She did not improve in musicianship; 
her time was quite untrustworthy. En- 
gagements for high-doss concerts gradually 
ceased, but she still for some years sang in 
oratorio, and her taste remained f aithfiU to 
the German school, including Warner. In 
1877 she found her vocation. Sullivan’s 
‘Lost Chord’ exactly suited her, and 
attained unprecedent^ popularity. She 
became more and more restricted to simple 
sendmental baUads, especially those with 
semi-religious or moralising words, which 
she decUimed with perfect distinctness 
and intense fervour, ^e invested * CoUor 
Herrin’ ’ with singular significance. In her 
later years she favoured Teimyson’s ‘ Cross- 
ing the Bar ’ in Behrend’s setting. 

She had always leant to eooentrioity, 
refusing to wear a low-necked dress, and 
getting permission to dispense with one 
at a conunand performance before Queen 
Victoria. She never wore a corset. After 
belonging to various sects, she at last became 
an ardent believer in ‘ Christian science.’ 
In 1893 she made an Australian tour, 
during which her husband died at Adelaide. 
In 1896 she revisited America, but did not 
feel at home there, and soon returned to 
London. 

In the winter of 1902-3 her farewell tour 
was announced. Her last appearance was 
at East Ham on 16 Oct. 1903, and the last 


song which she sang was ‘ Grossing the 
Bar.’ She died at her residence in Hamp- 
stead on 10 Jan. 1904, and was cremated 
at Golder’s Green. She was survived by 
a son and a daughter, both now popular 
vocalists. 

A full-length portrait by James Doyle 
Penrose, exhibited at the iEloyal Academy 
in 1891, now belongs to her son. 

[Her son, M. Sterling MaoEinlay’s Antoinette 
Sterling and other Celebrities (with two 
portraits), 1900 ; the same writer’s Garcia the 
Centenarian and his Times, 1908 ; Illus- 
trated London News, 24 April 1876 (with 
portrait) ; Musical Herald, Feb., March, and 
Nov. 1004 : Musical Times, Fob. 1004 ; Grove’s 
Diet, (with inaoourate date of birth) ; personal 
reminiscences from March 1874.] H. D. 

STEVENSON, DAVID WATSON(1842- 
1904), Scottish sculptor, bom at Ratho, 
Midlothian, on 25 March 1842, was son 
of William Stevenson, builder. Educated 
at the village school, Ratho, he was lor 
eight years (1800-8) in Edinburgh as pupil 
of the sculptor William Brome [q^. v.]. 
During that time he attended the School 
of Art and the Life School of the Royal 
Scottish Academy. Bi 1808 he took a 
studio at Edinburgh and commenced work 
as a sculptor on ms own account. Subse- 
quently, in 1870, he pursued his studios 
in Rome, and later interest in modem 
French sculpture took him frequently to 
Paris. Elected an associate of the Royal 
Scottish Academy in 1877, he gradually 
added to his reputation, and in 1880 he 
was chosen academician. As early os 1808 
he undertook the groups of ‘Labour’ 
and ‘Leoming* for the Prince Consort 
memorial, Edhiburgh, and amongst later 
commissions of a monumental kmd were 
the Platt memorial, Oldham, the colossal 
figure of Wallace for the national monu- 
ment on the Abbey Craig, and statues of 
Tannoliill at Paisley, ‘Highland Mary’ at 
Dunoon, and Burns at Leith. Of his 
ideal works, ‘ Nymph at the Stream,’ 
‘Echo,’ ‘Galatea,’ and ‘The Pompeian 
Mother ’ may be named. He also executed 
many portrait busts. While his earlier 
work was pseudo-classic in manner, his 
later shows a certain sensitiveness to 
modem developments in which le^ism, 
individuality, and style ore combined. 
After a few years of failing health, he died 
unmarried in Edinburgh on 18 Match 1904, 
His yotmger brother. Sir. W. G. Stevenson, 
R.S.A., is a sculptor, and his sister, Mrs. 
Drew, is an accomplished embroiderer. 

[Private information; B.S.A. catalogues 
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and report, 1904 ; Sootsman, 19 Marcli 
1904.] J. L. C. 

8a?EVE]!irSO]Sr, JOHN JAMES (1831- 
1908), arohiteot, bora in Glasgow on 24 Aug. 
1831, was third son of James Stevenson 
by his wife Jane, daughter of Alexander 
Shannan. His education, begun in tho 
High School of Glasgow, was continued in 
the university, where he graduated M.A. 
Being intended for tiie Scottish ministry, 
he took the theological course at Edinburgh, 
followed by a summer at Tubingen. 

But a strong personal bent towards 
architecture, strengthened by a visit to 
Italy, induced him in 1860 to enter the 
office of David Bryce [q. v.] of Edinburgh, 
whence in 1868 he proceeded to London for 
further training rmder Sir George Gilbert 
Scott [q. V.]. With R. J. Johnson, a 
fellow student at Scott’s, he made an 
architectural tour in France and began 
practice about 1860 as a partner with Camp- 
bell Douglas in Glasgow. Nino years later 
he spent a winter studying in Paris, and 
in 1870 joined E. R. Robson, a fellow- 
pupil -under Scott, who had just been 
appointed architect to the London school 
board. With him Stevenson evolved a 
simple type of brick design sufficiently in 
sympathy -with early eighteenth - century 
architecture to be styled ‘ Queen Anne,’ 
and at about the same date he built for 
himself ‘ The Red House,’ Bayswator HiU, 
which became the meeting-place of friends 
prominent in literature and art, such as 
Alfred Ainger [q. v. Suppl. 11], George 
MacDonald [q. v. Suppl. II], Sir W. Q. 
Orchordson [q. v. Suppl. H], J. H. Middle- 
ton [q. V. Suppl. I], William Morris [q. v. 
Suppl. I], and Prof. Robertson Smith [q.v.]. 
In association -with Morris he became one 
of the original members of the committee 
of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings. Besides the board schools, 
Stevenson’s work comprised many designs 
of an eoolesiastioal and domestic nature. 
Among the former wore churches at Monzie 
(1868), Criefi (1881), Perth (1883), the first 
modem example of a crowned tower, 
Foirlie, an emargement (1894), Stirling 
(1900), and Glasgow (1900). His country 
house designs include two at Westoe, 
South Shields (1868 and 1874) ; Ken Hill, 
Norfolk (1888) ; Oatlands Mere, Woybridgo 
(1893) ; several in the neighbourhood of 
Camberley, and at Oxford and Cambridge. 

His London houses were numerous, 
among them being groups in Palace Gate 
and Lowther Gardens (1878), a house, witt 
studio, for Oohn Hunter in Melbrmy Road 


(1878), others in South Street (1879), Ken- 
sington Court (1881), the south side of 
Cadogan Square (1881), and Buckingham 
Palace Road (1892). He designed a school 
at Fairlie (1880), the offices of the Tyne 
Commissioners at Newcastle (1882), and 
some shipping offices in Fenchurch Avenue. 

At Oxford Stevenson carried out re- 
storations or repairs at St. John’s College 
(1889) and Oriel (1899), besides designing 
the University Morphological Laboratory 
(1899). At Cambridge he was responsible 
for theuniversity chemical laboratory (1889), 
new buildings at Christ’s College (1886 and 
1906), and made designs for lie Sedgwick 
Memorial Museum and additions to Sidney 
Sussex and Clare Colleges, none of which 
were however carried out. 

For the Orient Company he designed the 
interior decoration of several vessels, being 
the first arohiteot to undertake such work. 
Li 1896 Sto-venson took into partnersliip 
Mr. Harry Redfern, and all works carried out 
after that date may be assigned to their 
joint authorship. 

Among papers read by Stevenson to 
societies, many were concerned -with the 
reservation of ancient buildings ; some 
od an archteological trend ; he especially 
interested himself in the attempt to recover 
the design of the Mausoleum at Halicar- 
nassus. In 1880 he published an illustrated 
work in two volumes, entitled ‘ House 
Arohiteoture.’ 

Stevenson was elected F.S.A. in 1884 and 
fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in 1879. 

Stevenson died at 4 Porohester Gardens 
on 6 May 1908. He married in 1861 
Jane, daughter of Robert Omond, M.D. 
F.R.C.S.England, and woe survived by her 
and two sons and four daughters. 

(Journal of the Royal Institute of British 
Arohiteots, Srd series, voL xv. 1908, p. 482; 
the Builder, vol. xoiv. 1908, p. 661 ; informa- 
tion from Mr, Harry Redfem.] P. W, 

STEVENSON, Sra THOMAS (1838- 
1908), Boientifio analyst and toxicologist, 
born on 14 April 1838 at RaJnton in 
Yorkshire, was second son and fourth of 
tho six ohildron of Peter Stevenson, a 
pioneer in scientiflo fanning. Thomas, a 
first cousin of tho father, was an author 
and pubUsher, whose business at Cam- 
bridge was aoquh'ed in 1846, a year after 
his death, by Daniel and AlexandOT Mac- 
millan, the fotmders of the publishing firm 
of Macmillan. His mother was Hannah, 
daughter of Robert Williamaon, a banker 
and coaohmaker of Rdpon. 
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Stevenson, educated privately and at 
Kesbit’s sohool of ohenustry and agrioul- 
ture, studied scientific fanning for a year 
with his father and then in 1857 became a 
mescal pupil under Mr. Steel of Bradford. 
In 1859 he entered the medical sohool of 
Guy’s Hospital, graduating M.B. in 1863 
and M.D. at London in 1864. In the 
earlier examinations he gained the scholar- 
ship and gold medal in organic ohemisti^ 
(1861), in forensic medicine, and in obstetric 
medicine (1863). In 1864 he became 
M.B.C.P. and in 1871 P.E.C.P.London. 
In 1863 he started private practice in 
Bradford, but after a year returned to 
Guy’s Hospital, where he became succes- 
sively demonstrator of practical chemistry 
(1864r-70), lecturer on chemistry (1870-98), 
and lecturer on forensic medicine (187^ 
1908), succeeding in both lectureships 
Alfred Swaine Taylor [q. v.]. He was ana- 
lyst to the home office from 1872 to 1881, 
when he was appointed senior scientifio 
analyst. That office he held till death. He 
was also analyst to the counties of Surrey 
and Bedfordshire and the boroughs of 
St. Pancras and Shoreditch, and medical 
officer of health to St. Pancras. He served 
as president of the Society of Medical 
Officers of Health, of the Society of 
Public Analysts, and of tho Institute of 
Chemistry. 

Pre-eminent os a scientific toxicologist, 
Stevenson was best known to the public 
as an expert witness in poisoning cases, 
especially in the weU-bown cases of Dr. 
6. H. Lamson (aconitine) in 1882 ; Mrs. 
Maybrick (arsenic) in 1889 ; Dr. Thomas 
Neul or Orcom (strychnine) in 1892 ; 
George Cihapman (antimony) in 1903; 
Miss Hiokman (morphine) in 1903 ; Arthur 
Bevereux (morpliine) in 1905. He was an 
admirable witness, his evidence being so 
accurately and carefully prepared that 
cross-examiimtion strengthened rather than 
weakened its effect. He was knighted in 
1904. 

Stevenson died on 27 July 1908, and 
was buried at Norwood cemetery. He 
married in 1867 Agnes, dau^ter of George 
^berly, a solicitor of London, and had 
issue two sons and five daughters, iffis 
portrait was painted and is in possession 
of his family. A cartoon portrait appeared 
in ‘ Vanity Pair ’ ih 1899. 

Stevenson edited and greatly enlarged 
the 3rd edition of A. Swaine Taylor’s 
'Principles and Practice of Medical Juris- 
pradenoe ’ (1883), and together with 

Sir Shirley Murphy edited a treatise on 
‘ Hygiene and Public Health ’ (1894). Be 


made eighteen contributions to the ‘ Guy’s 
Hospital Eeports.’ 

[Brit. Med. Journ. 1908, ii. 361 ; informa- 
tion from son, C. M. Stevenson, M.D., G. A. 
Macmillan, and P. Taylor, M.D., P.R.C.P.i 

H. D. R, 

STEWART, CHARLES (1840-1907), 
comparative anatomist, bom in Princess 
Square, Plymouth, on 18 May 1840, was son 
ot Thomas Anthony Stewart of Princess 
Square, Plymouth, M.D. of Leyden and sur- 
geon to the Plymouth public dispensary, by 
his wife Harriet Howard. Cliarlcs was edu- 
cated at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and was 
admitted M.R.C.S.England in 1862. After 
practising for four years at Plsunouth, he was 
appointed in 1866 curator of the museum 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital, then situated in 
the Surrey Gardens. In 1871, shortly after 
the removal of tho hospital to the Albert 
Embankment, ho was appointed lecturer 
on comparative anatomy in the medical 
school, and in 1881 he become lecturer 
on physiology jointly with Dr. John 
Harley. Ho was also professor of biology 
and physiology at the Bedford College 
for Women from 1882-4. He lett St. 
Thomas’s Hospital in 1884 on his appoint- 
ment as conservator of the Hunterian 
museum at the Royal College of Surgeons in 
succession to Sir yVilUam Henry Flower [q. v. 
Suppl. I]. In 1886 he became Hunterian 
professor of comparative anatomy and 
physiology at the college, and gave an 
annual course of lectures until 1902. 
Stewart fully maintained at the college 
the Hunterian tradition. Abreast of the 
current knowledge of anatomy, physiology, 
and bacteriology, which together make up 
modem pathology, he was able to utilise to 
the best advantage the stores of specimens 
collected by John Hunter. His dissections 
enabled liim to correlate many facts 
for the first time, and his results were 
set forth in his leotures. In 1885 he 
lectured on the structure and fifo history 
of the hydrozoa ; in 1886 and 1887 on the 
organs of hearing ; in 1889 and again in 
1896 on the integiunental system ; in 1890 
on phosphorescent organs and colour; in 
1891 on secondary sexual characters; in 
1895 on the endoskcleton ; in 1897 on 
joints, and on the protection and nourish- 
ment of the young ; in 1896 on the alter- 
nation of generations. He spoke without 
notes and drew admirably on the black- 
board, illustrating his remarks from the 
stores of tlie museum. But unhappily 
the leotures were neither published nor 
reported, and only remain in the memories 
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of his auditors or in their scanty notes. 
His valuable work survives alone in the 
catalogues of the Hunterian muaeuiu. 

Hi spite of ill-health Stewart was active 
outside the College of Surgeons, From 1894 
to 1807 he was '^llerian professor of physi- 
ology at the Boyal Institution, where on 
two occasions he delivered the ‘Friday 
evening ’ discourse. In 1866 he was elected 
a fellow of the Linnean Society, and served 
as its president (1890-4). Ho also took an 
active part in founding the Anatomical 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, of 
which he was the original treasurer (1887- 
1892). He also served as secretary of 
the Royal Microscopical Society from 1879 
to 188,3, He was deeply interested in tte 
welfare of the Marine Biological Association 
which was established at Plymouth, his 
native place. Ho was admitted F.B.S. in 
1896, and in 1899 he received the honor^ 
degree of LL.D. from Aberdeen. Ho died 
in London on 27 Sept, 1907, and was buried 
at Highgate cemetery. He married in 
1867 Emily Browne, and left three sons 
and two daughters. 

[Lancet, 1907, ii. 1061 ; Brit. Med. Journal, 
1907, ii. 1023 ; Proo, Royal Soc. 1908, vol. 
Ixn. p. Ixxsdi : Field, 6 Oot, 1907 ; per- 
sonal knowledge.] D’A. P. 

STEWART, ISLA (186&-1910), hospital 
matron, horn at Slodahill, Dumfriesshire, on 
26 Aug. 1866, was second daughter of John 
Hopo Johnstone Stewart by Jessie Murray 
his wife. Her father, a journalist who 
hod served os on officer of irregular cavalry 
in the earlier South African campaigns, 
was a fellow of the Scottish Society of 
Antiquaries andpubUshed ‘ The Stewarts of 
Appin ’ in conjunction with Lieut.-colonel 
Duncan Stewart (Edinburgh, 1880, 4to). 

Miss Stewart received her early oduoatiou 
at home, and entered St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
London, os a special probationer on 29 Sept. 
1879. Here we mo^ rapid progress and 
was entrusted with the charge of a ward six- 
teen months later. She left St. Thomas’s 
Hospital in 1886 on her appointment os 
maixon of a smallpox hospital at Dorenth, 
iu Kent, and in 1886 she became matron 
of the Homerton Fever Hospital. She 
was elected matron and superintendent 
of nursing at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
in 1887 in suocession to Miss Ethel Manson 
(Mrs. Bedford Fenwick). As matron she 
founded the League of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital Hurses, the first organisation of 
its kind iu England, though it had been 
foreshadowed by the American Nursing 
Alumnm. She remained president of the 
league until 1908. In 1894 Miss Stewart 


was one of the founders of the Matrons 
Council for Great Britain and Ireland, an. 
she remained its president nntil her Hea t} 
From this body came the National ani 
the International Councils of Nurses ani 
the Society for the State Registration 0 
Trained Nurses, in all of which Miss Stewat 
was keenly interested. She was a membe 
of the Nursing Board of Queen AlcTan/i^a ’ 
Imperial Military Nursing Service, an 
Principal Matron of No. 1 (City of Londo 
Hospital) of the teiritorial nursing aervici 
She was also an honorary member t 
the Irish Nurses’ Association, the Qerma 
Nurses’ Association, and the America 
Federation of Nurses. Dm'ing 1907 ah 
gave much good advice and active assistanc 
in furthering the professional fTOinmjj i 
French nurses on the lines wMoh had bee 
found suooessfnl in England For thes 
services she was on 27 June 1908 publiol 
presented with a medal specially strac 
in her honour by the Assistance Publiqm 
the official department which controls th 
hospitals at Paris. 

Miss Stewart was one of the hospih 
matrons who hv powers of organisatioi 
foresight, and ability finally raised nursin 
of tho sick by women from a businesa t 
a profession. In the largo nursing scho< 
at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital she into 
duoed the methods of the English publi 
schools and ruled by inculcating an espn 
de corps which mode her nurses proud t 
serve under her. She died at dhiiwmtl 
in Surrey, during a week-end holiday, oj 
6 March 1010, and was buried at Mofiat 
N.B. There is a bronze tablet to he 
memory in tho church of St. Bartholomew 
the-Less. A momorial to her took th' 
form of an. aimual ‘ oration ’ on subject 
comiected with nursing; the firat oratioi 
was delivered on 24 Nov. 1911. 

Miss Stewart pubUabed ' Fractica 
Nursing’ in oonjunotion with Dr. Hubei 
Cuff (London and Edinburgh, voL i, 1899 
vol. ii. 1903 ; 11th edit. 1910), 

[Brit. Journal of Nursing, vol. xHv. 1910 
p. 202 ; St, Bartholomew’s Ilospitol Joumal 
1010, p. 104 ; Tho first Isla Stewart OraUou 
by Miss Rachel Cox-Davies, 1011; informa 
tion from Miss Janet Stewart and Mias Hay 
Borthwiok ; personal knowledge.] D’A. P. 

STEWART, JAMES (1831-1906) 
African missionary and explorer, bom a 
6 South Charlotte Street, Edinburgh, 01 
14 Feb. 1831, was son of James Stewart 
at one time a prosperous cab propiieioi 
in Edinburgh, who lost his means as tenanl 
(1842~7) of tho farm of Piotstoniill, he- 
tween Perth and Scone. His mother wof 
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Jane Dudgeon, of Liberty Hall, near Glads- (1866) an honorary follow, acknowledged 
jnuir, in Haddhigtonshire. After attending that his travels had helped to extend 
successively a preparatory school, Edin- British territory and to uudcrminB the 
burgh BBgh School, and Perth Academy, slave tralHo. 

James worked as a boy on his fathers Stewart’s interrupted medical studies 
farm. When the farm was abandoned, he were resumed at Glasgow University in 
was put to business for a time in Edinburgh. 1864 and completed in 1866, when he 
Prom 1850 to 1852 and 1854 to 1856 he was received the degrees of M.B. and G.M., with 
at Edinbmgh University, spending the inter- special distinction in surgery, materia 
vening two years (1852-4) at St. Andrews, medica, and forensic medicine. At the end 
He took the arts course, but mainly of 1866 he returned to Africa, reaching, 
interested himself in science. His study on 2 Jan. 1867, Lovedale, near the eastern 
of botany yielded two short Leatises : ‘ A boundary of Cape Colony, 700 miles north- 
Synopsis of Structural and Physiological east of Cape Town. In 1870 Stewart 
Botany, presenting an Outliae of the became principal of the Lovedale Missionary 
Forms and Functions of Vegetable Life ’ Institute, which was founded in 1841 
(n.d.), and ‘ Botanioal Diagrams ’ (1867), by the Glasgow Missionary Society for 
both of which were long in use as school the training of native evangelists. Under 
and college text-books. Stewart’s supervision the institute greatly 

From 1855 to 1850 Stewart studied extended its operations. Though supported 
theology at New College, Edinburgh. The financially by the Free Church of Scotland 
summer session of 1858 was passed at the (now the United Eree Church), Lovedale, 
University of Erlangen, and at the close under Stewart’s rule, became a non- 
he made a tour through Europe, includ- sectarian centre of religious, educational, 
ing Greece and Turkey. Later, he visited industrial, and medical activity. Lovedale, 
North America, crossing to the Pacific owing to Stewart’s efforts, is now recognised 
coast. In 1859 he began the study of as one of the foremost educational missions 
medieme at Edinburgh University. in the world, and its methods have been 

Meanwhile in 1857 Stewart came under widely adopted, 
the spoil of David Idvingstono [q. v.], who In 1870 Stewart co-operated in the 
was then revisiting Scotland. M 1860 he establishment of a mission at Umsinga in 
announced to the foreign missions com- Natal os a memorial to the Hon. James 
mittee of the Free Church of Scotland his Gordon, brother of the seventh carl of 
intention of establishing a mission in Cen- Aberdeen, and in 1875 he founded the 
trol Africa. Ho was told that a separate Blythswood Mission Institute, Transkei, 
fund, independently administered, was wmoh was opened in July 1877 with ac- 
needful. Accordingly he formed an in- commodation for 120 native and thirty 
fiuential committee, at whose request he European boarders, and quickly proved a 
went to Central Africa to make inquiries, powerful oivihsing agency. 

With Mrs. Livingstone, who was rejoining On 18 April 1874, while at home for 
her husband, he sailed from Southampton tho purpose of raising money for Lovedale 
on 6 July 1861, and reaching Capo Town and Blythswood, he attended Livingstone’s 
on 13_ Aug., he arrived on 9 March 1862 burial in Westminster Abbey, and soon 
at Livingstone’s headquarters at Shu- reopened the question of establishing a 
panga. There for four busy months he mission in that port of Africa associated 
often acted as both doctor and chaplain, with Livingstone’s name. In May he 
Deciding to push into the interior, he, with brought his proposal before the general 
only one_ white man, a member of the assembly of uie Free Church of Scotland, 
Universities’ Mission, explored on foot the urging the foundation of a mission town to 
highland lake region on both sides of be oaUed Livingstonia. 10,0002. was soon 
the ShiiA and the district now covered by raised, a small steamer, the Ilala, was built, 
the Blont^e Mission. He returned, after andanadvanceparty which made its way to 
many penlous adventures, to Shupanga Lake Nyasa in 1876 founded Livingstonia 
on 26 Sept. 1862, and, a fortni^t later, near Cape Maolear at the southern end 
started to explore tho Zambesi. Heaehing of Lake Nyasa, Next year, on 21 Cot,, 
Shupanga again on New Year’s Day 1863, Stewart arrived and chose a new site at 
he was in Scotland in the autumn. The Bandawe, 200 miles farther north, on the 
special mission committee in Edinburgh, western side of the lake. He spent fifteen 
on reoeiymg his report in November, months in organising the settlement, 
declined unmediats action. The Boyal Meanwhile he and Dr. Robert Laws ex- 
Geographical Society, which elected him plored Lake Nyasa, which they found to 
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be 360 miles long, with a, breadth vaiying 
from sixteen to fifty miles. They were the 
first white men to set foot on its northern 
shores. The natives were the most nn- 
oivilised they had seen. Stewart soon 
arranged to start a store for the benefit 
of the natives. The Afrioan Lakes Cor- 
poration, Ltd., ‘ the first of aU the trading 
companies in that region, was formed, and 
did excellent civilising service ’ (Stewaht’s 
Dawn in the Dark Continent, p. 219). The 
corporation acquired a capital of 160,0001., 
and proved of immense service in fighting 
the slave traffic. Stewart, who returned 
to Lovedale at the end of 1877, left 
livingstonia, which he modelled on Love- 
dale, to the guidance of Dr. Laws. Its 
prosperity grow quickly. The mission now 
consists of a network of stations stretching 
for many miles along the western shore 
of Lake Nyasa as well as inland, while 
Livingstonia itself has become a city of 
modem type. 

K:om 1878 to 1890 Stewart chiefiy 
devoted his energies to the consolidation 
and expansion of Lovedale, alike on its 
missiona^ and its educational sides. Sic 
George Grey [q. v.] obtained for him a 
government grant of 30001. for industrial 
training there. He erected technical work- 
shops, initiated a mission farm of 2000 
acres, and founded a mission hospital, the 
first in South Africa, where native nurses 
and hospital assistanta might be trained, 
and a medical school begun. 

Stewart became a leading authority on 
all native questions, and was frequently 
consulted by Sir Bartle Erere [q. v.]. General 
Gordon [q. v.], Cecil Rhodes [q. v. Suppl. II], 
and Lord Mfiner. In 1888 he helped to draft 
a bill codifying the native criminal law, 
and did much to ensme the adoption by 
Cape Colony of the principle tliat legally 
the native has equal rights with the white 
man. Li 1904 he gave evidence before the 
Native Afialrs Commission, stoutly opposing 
the creed of Ethiopianism, which aimed at 
setting up in Africa a self-supporting and 
self-governing native church. 

In September 1891 Stewart, amid many 
difficulties and dangers, established a new 
mission on the model of Lovedale, within 
the territories of the Imperial British East 
Africa Company, now the East Afrioan 
Protectorate, about 200 miles from Mom- 
basa. This East African mission is now 
large and flourishing. 

Returning to Scotland, Stewart in the 
winter of 1892-3 gave a course of 
lectures on evangehstic theology to the 
divinity students of the Ib:ee Church oi 


Scotland in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aher- 
deen; in 1892 he received from Glasgow 
University the honorary degree of DJ) 
and in 1899 he was moderator of the 
general assembly of the Iree Church of 
Scotland. Later in 1899, at the seventh 
general council of the Alliance of Reformed 
Churches at Washington, U.S.A., he pleaded 
for a Tinion of all presbyterian churches in 
the mission field, in on address entitled 
‘ Yesterday and To-day in Africa.’ | 

Stewart defended British action in the * 
Boer war (1899-1901) on the ground that | 
the Transvaal government was incurably i 
corrupt and in]uriou8 to the interests of 
the natives and the country. In 1902 ' 
he delivered the Duff missionary lee- * 
tures in Edinburgh, which, published as f 
‘ Dawn in the Dark Continent ’ (1903), 
gave a popular account of what missionary ’[( 
societies have accomplished in Africa, and [ 
is used as a text-book in mission circles ^ 
in Great Britain and America. He re- ’ 
visited America in 1903 to examine new 
methods in negro colleges. Returning to ‘ 
Lovedale in April 1904, he presided over ! 
the first General Missionary Conference t 
at Johannesburg (Juno). In November 7 
1904 and January 1006 he was at Cape Town * 
with a view to furthering native education. < 
He died at Lovedale on 21 Dec. 1906, and 
was buried on Christmas Day on Sanclili’s 
Kop, a rooky eminence about a mile and 
a half east of Lovedale. At the funeral J 
all races and denominations in South ' 
Africa were represented. \ 

A presentation portrait, painted by John ' 
Bowie, A.R.S.A., Edinburgh, now hangs in 
the United Free Church Assembly Hall 
of Edinburgh. 

In November 1866 he married Mm», 
youngest daughter of Alexander Stephen, 
shipbuilder, of Glasgow. She survived 
him, having homo him one son and eight 
daughters. 

the founder of Livingstonia, Stewart 
played no mean part as an empire-builder. 
Lord Milner described him as ‘ the biggest 
human in South Africa,’ Besides the 
works cited, Stewart was author of : 

1. ‘ Lovedale, Past and Present,’ 1884. 

2. ‘Lovedale Illustrated,’ 1894. 3. 

‘ Livingstonia, its Origin,’ 1894. 4. ‘ Kafir 
Phrase Book and Vocabulary,’ 1898. 

5. ‘ Outlines of Kafir Qrammar,’_1902. He 
was also a contributor to religious and 
geographical periodicals, and founded and 
edited the newspapers, ‘Lovedale Ne^* 
and tlie ‘ Christian Express,’ both of which 
are published at Lovedale and have well 
served tiie mission cause. 
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[Life of James Stewart, D.D., M.D., by 
James Wells, D.D. (n.d.) : Robert Young, 
F.B.G.S., African Wastes Roclaimod, illus- 
trated in the Story of the Lovedale Mission, 
1902 i J- W- Jack, Daybreak in liTingstoni^ 
1901 '• W. A. Elmslie, Among the Wild Mgoni, 
Edinburgh, 1899 ; reprint, 1901.] W. E. Q. 

STEWART, Sm WILLIAM HOUSTON 
(1822-1901), admiral, third son of Admiral 
of the Eleet Sir Houston Stewart [q. v.] 
by his wife Martha, daughter of Sir William 
Miller, first baronet, was bom at Kirk- 
miohael House, Ayrshire, on 7 Sept. 1822. 
He entered the navy on 29 April 1835, and 
as a midshipman of the Tweed served on 
shore in the Oarlist war of 1836-7, being 
present at the difierent actions in wMoh the 
royal marine battalion under Ool. Owen 
co-operated with the British legion under 
Sir George de Lacy Evans [q. v.] and with 
the Spanish army. He served as a mid- 
shipman of the Oorysfort during the Syrian 
war of 1840, was mentioned in despatches 
for gallant conduct at Tortosa, and was 

resent at the bombardment of St. Jean 

’Acre. Ho received the Syrian modal, 
with clasp, and the Turkish medal. Ho 
passed ms examination in April 1841, 
and ns mate served in the Illustrious, 
flagship on the North America station. On 
29 June 1842 he was promoted to lieutenant 
and moved into the Volage, from which 
ship he returned, in Maroh following, to the 
flagship. In 1844 he was first lieutenant 
of the sloop Ringdove, on the coast of 
Africa, and next, after a short spoil of 
service os flag lieutenant to Sir E. Dumford 
King, oommander-ia-chief at the Nore, was 
appointed in Nov. 1846 to the Grampus 
in the Faciflo. On his return home in 
1847 he passed in steam at Woolwich, a 
thing which few officers then did, and on 
19 May 1848 he was promoted to com- 
mander. In August 1861 Stewart was 
appointed to the paddle sloop Virago, 
wluoh he commanded in the Pacific till 
1863. He retook the revolted Chilian 
colony of Punta Arenas in the Straits of 
Magellan, released an American barque 
and an English vessel with a freight of 
treasure which had been illegally captured, 
and received the thanks of ime Prenoh, 
American, and Chilian governments for 
these services. He was promoted to captain 
on 9 July 1864. 

Stewart commanded the steam sloop 
Firebrand in the Black Sea in 1864, and 
was specially mentioned for his services 
at the bombardment of Sevastopol on 
17 Oct., when he was wounded. He 
received the Grimcon and Turkish medals, 


with the clasp for Sevastopol, the fourth 
class of the Mcjidie, and was nominated 
for the Legion of Honour. In the cam- 
paign of 1865 he commanded the Dragon, 
paddle frigate, in the Baltic and saw much 
active service. At the bombardment of 
Sveaborg he had command of a division 
of the gunboats and mortar vessels ; he 
was again mentioned in despatches and 
received the medal. For three years from 
May 1857 he was flag captain to the 
commander-in-chief at Dovonport, and in 
May 1860 joined the Marlborough, of 
131 guns, as flag captain to Sir WiUiam Fan- 
shawe iV^tin [q. v. Suppl. I], commander- 
in-ohief in the Mediterranean, where he 
remamed for three years. The rest of his 
service was in administrative appointments. 
From Nov. 1803 to Nov. 1868 he was 
captain-superintendent of Chatham dock- 
yard. On 1 April 1870 he was promoted 
to flag rank, and from July of wat year 
was admiral-superintendent of Devonport 
dockyard until Nov. 1871, when he was 
appointed in the same capacity to Ports- 
mouth dockyard. There he remained until 
he was chosen to be controller in April 
1872. He held that post till 1881, but by 
the arrangement published in the Order in 
Comioil of 19 Marohr 1872 was without a seat 
at the board. He was promoted to vice- 
admiral on 12 Nov. 1876, and wos awarded 
the K.O.B. in June 1877. On 23 Nov. 1881 
he reached the rank of admiral, and in Deo. 
was chosen os oommander-in-oMef at Devon- 
port, where he remained for the full period 
of three years. On 31 Maroh 1885 he 
accepted retirement; at Queen Victoria’s 
Jubuee of 1887 he was mode an additional 
G.O.B., and in 1894 he was awarded a 
flag officer’s good service pension. He was 
a fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, 
served on the council of the Royal United 
Service Institution, and took part in the 
work of several naval benevolent societieB. 
Ho occasionally published his views, con- 
tributing to the newspaper controversies 
which led to the passing of the Naval 
Defence Act of 1889 and to subsequent 
programmes for the strengthening of the 
navy. He died at 61 Hons Road, Chelsea, 
on 13 Nov. 1901, and was buried at 
Brompton. 

Stewart was twice married ; (1) on 20 
Feb. 1860 to Catherine Elizabeth (a. 23 Nov. 
1867), only daughter of Eyre Goote of West 
Pork, Hompshire ; (2) on H Jon. 1872 to 
Blanche Caroline, third daughter of Admiral 
the Hon. Keith Stewart, C.B., and grand- 
daughter of George, eighth earl of Gallo- 
way. He left issue two sons and three 
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daiightors by hiB first marriage, and one ‘ History of PhiloBophy,’ which has gone 
daughter by tho Beoond. through fourteen editions and still holds 

[The Times, 14 and 18 Nov. 1901; its place as a standard text-book. The 
O’Byrue’s Naval Biogr. Met. ; E.N. List ; an next of Starung’s works, ‘ As Regards 
engiaved portrait was published by Messrs. Protoplasm ’ (1869 ; new edit. 1872) was 
Walton of Shaftesbury Avenue.] L. 0. C. L. a refutation, by means of reasonine 

based on physiological considerations 

STIRLING, JAMES HUTCHISON Huxley’s theory ‘ that them is one kind of 
(1820-1909), Scottish piiilosopher, born in matter ’ named Protoplasm ‘ common to all 
Glasgow on 22 June 1820, wos youngest living beings.’ Then came ‘Lectures on ■ 
of the six children of William Stirling, a the Philosophy of Law,’ delivered in Edin- 
Glasgow manufacturer, who was a man burgh in 1871 and afterwards republished ‘ 
of intellectual ability, a student more which contain an exposition of Hegelian- ' 
especially of mathematics. His mother, ism in short form ; and finally, in 1881 
EUzabeth Christie, died while he was Btfll his ‘ Text-book to Kant,’ a scholarly ‘ 
a child. Three brothers died young, exposition and faithful reproduction of the i 
James Sthhng was educated first at ‘ Ckitique of Pure Reason ’ (which is trans- ^ 
Young’s Academy, Glasgow, and then for lated), and of Kantian doctrines generally, 
nine successive sessions (1833-42) at Glos- with a biographical sketch of Kant. A t 
gow University, where he attended the masterpiece of criticism and interpretation i 
classes in tho faculties of arts and mediome, Stirling’s ‘ Text-book ’ resolves many difS- 
and took a liigli place in mathematics and oulties which seemed to former critics 
classics. Ho became M.R.C.S.Edinbuigh well-nigh insoluble, and shows how Hegel’s * 
in July 1842, and E.R.C.S. in 1860. philosophy origpates in tho Kantian sys- ' 
In 1843 he was appointed assistant to tom, from which it was a natural and 
a medical praotitionor at Pontypool in necessary development, and how the 
Monmouthshire, and in 1846 he was made English philosopher Hume, who had pro- 
surgeon to the Hirwain iron-works. Mean- pomidod the questions Kant sot himseUto 
while ho interested himself in literature, and answer, stands in relationship to German 
os early os 1846 contributed to ‘Douglas philosophy. 

Jorrold’s Magazine.’ After his father’s Stirling was appointed Gilford lootmer 
death in 1861 Stirling gave up medical at Edinburgh (1889-90), and his lectmes ' 
practice, and, inheriting a oompoteney, took ‘ Pliilosophy and Theology ’ were published ' 
no other professional post. Ho travelled there in 1800. He was mode hon. LL.D. of 
in Prance and Germany, devoting himself the University of Edinburgh in 1867 and of 
mainly to the study of German pliilosophy. Glasgow in 1001 ; ho was elected a foreign 
Stirling’s first and most important book was member of the Philosophical Society of 
‘ The Secret of Hegel, being tho Hegelian Berlin in 1871. In 1889 he was gi-onted 
System in Origin, Principle, Form and a civil list pension of 601. MeanwMe he 
Matter ’ (2 vols. 1806 j 2nd edit. 1898). wrote much in the ‘ Fortnightly Review,’ 
The book may be said to have revealed for ‘ MacmiUan’s Magazine,’ and ‘Mind,’ os i 
the first time to the EngUsh public tho well as in American periodicals. themes I 
significance and import of Hegel’s idealistic included matoriaUsm, philosophy in the ' 
philosophy. Stirling’s stylo of writing, poets, and nationalisation of the land ; in , 
trenchant and forceful as that of Carlyle, ‘Community of Property’ (1886) he sought 
from whom he learned much, emphasised to refute tho views of Henry George, 
the lessons he set himself to teach. Few Stirling lived the ideal life of a philo- 
plnlosophical books have exerted on equal sopher, devoting aU his time and trients 
influence on the trend of thought in to special studios. He died at Edinburgh • 
younger students, and to it and Stirling’s on 19 March 1909, and was buried at 
succeeding works may be ascribed in great Warriston oemetory there. He married in 
measure the rise of the school of idealism 1847 Jane Hunter Moir, and had two sons 
which has flourished of late years, more and five daughters. His daughter Amelia j 
e^eoiolly in the Scottish universities. The has written several historical books and ; 
‘ Secret ’ wos suooceded in 1866 by an joint translator of ‘ Spinoza’s Ethio ’ with ; 
‘ Analysis of Sir William Hamilton’s Mr. Hale WMte ; another, Florence, was 
Philosophy,’ a forcible attack on Hamilton’s for three successive years the Scottish lady . 
phiioBophy of perception ; but the point of chess champion. 

view differs from that of Mill’s famous on- Besides the books already cited, Stirling ^ 
slaught. In 1867 was published Stirling’s also published : 1, ‘ Jerrold, Tennyson and ’ 
translation with annotations of Sohwegler’ Macaulay, with other Critical Essays,’ Edin- t 
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burgh, 1868. 2. ‘ Bums in Drama, to- 

gether with Saved Loaves,’ Edinburgh, 
1878, a coUeotion of Uterary wrilinwa. 
3. ‘ Darwinianiam : Workmen and Work,’ 
Edinburgh, 1894, an acute criticism of the 
Darwinian theory of evolution. 4. ‘ What 
is Thought ? ’ Edinburgh, 1000. 6. ‘ The 
Categories,’ Edinburgh, 1903 ; 2nd edit. 
1907; an appendix to the former book, 
both further elucidating the Hegelian 
position. 

A painted portrait by Stirling’s daughter 
Elorenoe is in the possession of the family. 
There is also a black-and-white drawing, 
of which a replica is in the philosophy 
classroom of St. Andrews University. 

[A biography of Stirling, by his daughtei 
Amelia, is in course of publication.] 

E. S. H. 

STOKES, Sir GEORGE GABRIEL, 
first baronet (1819-1903), mathematician 
and physicist, born at Skreen, co. Sligo, 
13 Aug. 1819, was youngest son of Gabriel 
Stokes, rector of Skreen, by his wife Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John Haughton, rector 
of Kilrea, 00 . Derry. First educated at 
Dr. Wall’s school in Dublin from 1831, he 
proceeded in 1835 to Bristol college under 
Dr. Jerrard, the mathematician, and 
entered Pembroke College, Cambridge, in 
1837, becoming senior wrangler, fir-st 
Smith’s prizeman, and fellow of nis college 
in 1841. 

In his early Cambridge years he estab- 
lished a close scientific friendship with 
William Thomson (afterwards Lord Kelvin) 
[q. V. Suppl. 11], which gathered force 
throughout their long lives. Both were im- 
pelleaby the keenest ioterest in the advance 
of scientific discovery, but their endowments 
were in some respects complementary. 
Stokes remained a student throughout ius 
life, closely pondering over mathematical 
questions and the causes of natural pheno- 
mena, perhaps over-cautious in drawing 
conclusions and in publication of his 
work, remarkable for his silence and 
abstraction even in crowded assemblies, 
but on excellent man of afiairs, inspiring 
universal confidence fur du'ectness and im- 
pptiality in sueh administration as came to 
him. Thomson, during all his career, took 
Stokes as his mentor in the problems of 
pure science which he could not find leisure 
to probe fully for himself ; and, though their 
opinions sometimes clashed, yet in the main 
no authority was with him more decisive 
or more venerated than that of his friend. 
In 1846, at the end of his undergraduate 
course, Thomson took over the editorship 
of the ‘ Cambridge Mathematioal Journal ’ 


from Robert Leslie Ellis [q. v.], and for the 
following ten years his own contributions 
and those which he obtained from Stokes 
made that journal a classic. In 1849 
Stokes was appointed Luoasian professor 
of mathematics at Cambridge, and he held 
the post till his death. 

In his early years of residence as a 
graduate Stokes promoted most con- 
spicuously the development of advanced 
mathematical knowledge at Cambridge. 
His own earhest work was mainly on me 
science of the motion of fiuids, which ho 
found in the preliminary stage in which it 
had been left by Lagrange, notwithstand- 
ing some sporamc work done by George 
Green [q.v.], then resident at Cambridge ; in 
a few years he developed it into an ordered 
mathematical and experimental theory. 
To this end, in addition to a very complete 
discussion of the phenomena of waves on 
water, he created, in two great memoirs 
of dates 1846 and 1860, the modem theory 
of the motion of viscous fluids, a subject 
in which some beginnings had been made 
by Navier. In the later of those memoirs 
the practical applications, especially to 
the impoitant subject of the correction of 
standard pendulum observations for aerial 
friction, led him into refined extensions 
of mathematical procedure, necessary for 
the discussion of fluid motion around 
spheres and cylinders ; these, though now 
included under wider developments in 
pure analysis, have remained models for 
physical discussion, and have been since 
extensively applied to acoustics and other 
branches of physical science. 

In the science of optics he had already 
in 1849 published two memoirs on Newton’s 
coloured rings, treated always with 
dynamical implications ; one appeared 
in 1851 estabhshhig on a firm phjrsical 
basis the explanation of Newton’s colours 
of thick plates ; and he had dneidated the 
principles of inteilerence and polarisation 
in many directions. In 1849 a new path 
was opened in the great memoir on ’^The 
Dynamical Theory of Diffraction,’ which 
deals with the general problem of propa- 
ation of disturbances spreading from vi- 
rating centres through an elastic tether, and 
in which mathematical expressions were 
developed wide enough to include the 
Hertzian theory of electrical vibrations and 
other more recent extensions of the theory 
of radiation. A side problem was the 
experimental investigation of the displace- 
ment of the plane of polarisation of light 
by diSraction, in order, by comparison 
with the theory, to ascertain the relation 
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of the piano of its vibration to that of 
its polarisation. Suoh a determination, 
though fundamental for a purely dynamical 
view, is not essential to the construction of 
an adequate formal account of the pheno- 
mena of radiation, and the workers in the 
modern electric theory have been content 
in the main to stop short of it. 

The calculations relatiag to corrections 
for pendulums had led him into pure 
analysis connected with Bessel functions 
and other harmonic expansions ; in various 
subsequent memoirs he established and 
justified the semi-convergent series neces- 
sary to their arithmetical use over the whole 
range of the argument, thus making prao- 
tiofU advances that were assimilated only 
in later years into general analysis. 
LUtewise the discrepancies which he 
encountered in practical applications of 
Fourier’s theory led him os early os 1847 
to a reasoned exposition of doctrines, 
now fundamental, relating to complete 
and limited convergence in infinite series. 
Ilera and elsewhere, however, his work 
developed rather along the path of advance 
of ph^ical science than on the lines of 
formal pure analysis ; and the recognition 
of its mathematical completeness was in 
consequence delayed. 

In 1869 great interest was excited by 
the announcement of the discovery and 
development of spectrum analysis by 
Kirohbofi and Bunsen, and its promised 
revelations re^rdinu the sun and stars by 
means of the^aunhofer lines, an advance 
which was introduced to English readers 
by Stokes’s translation of their earlier 
papers. It was soon claimed by Willimn 
Thomson (Lord Kelvin) that he had been 
familiar with the soientifio possibilities in 
this direction since before 1862, having 
been taught by Stokes the dynamical con- 
nection between the opacity of a substance 
to special radiation and its own power of 
emitting radiation of the same t 3 rpe. The 
theoretical insight thus displayed, on the 
basis of the interpretation of isolated obser- 
vations, was, of course, no detraction from 
the merit of the practical establishment of 
the groat modem science of spectrum 
analysis by the former workers : yet the 
feeling in some circles, that suoh a daim for 
Stokes was not quite wa/rranted, was only 
set at rest by the posthumous discovery, 
among his papers, of a detailed correspond- 
ence with Eord Kelvin on this subject, 
mainly of date 1864, which is now printed 
in vol. iv. of bis ' Collected Papers ’ (of. 
pp. 126-36 and 367-76). 

But in foot it was hardly necessary to 


wait for this evidence; for the same 
general considerations had already entered 
essentially into Stokes’s ^oussion of one 
of his most refined and significant ex- 
perimental discoveries. Shortly after ho 
entered on the study of optics as a subject 
for his activity in the Lucasian chair at 
Cambridge, his attention was attracted to 
the blue shimmer exhibited by quinine in 
strong illumination, which had been investi- 
gated by Sir Jolm Hersohel [q. v.] in 1845. 
He soon found (1862) that the pheTinman., ^ 
was at variance with the Newtonian 
principle of the definite prismatic analysis ■ 
of light, as tho blue colour appeared when 
it was not a constituent of the exciting 
radiation. He discovered that this emission 
of light, called by him fluorescence from 1 
its occurrence in fluor-spar, was provoked. ■ 
mainly^ by rays beyond the violet end of i 
the visible spectrum ; and as a bye-produet > 
he thus discovered and explored the great » 
range of tho invisible ultra-violet spectrum, 1 
having found tliat quartz prisms could be f 
used for its examination, though glass was | 
opaque. Disoussion of the exceptional 
nature of this illumination, created by ” 
immersion of the substonco in radiation of 
a different kind, necessarily led him into ‘ 
close scrutiny of the dynamics of ordinary 
absorption and radiation; and the idea 
of a medium absorbing specially the same ' 
vibrations which it could itself spontanc- ' 
ously emit was thus fully before Ito (of. 

§ 237 of the memoir). 

Another mathematical memoir (1878), 
suggested by the feeble communication 
of sound from a bell to hydrogen cos, 
elucidated tho circumstances whidi regulate 
the closeness of the grip that a vibrating 
body gets with the atmosphere; and its 
ideas have also rvider appneation, to the 
facility for emission and absorption of 
radiations of all kinds from and into the 
vibrating bodies which are their sources. 

In two memoirs of date 1849 (Papers, 
iL 104-121), on the variation of gravity 
over the earth’s surface, he become virtually 
the founder of the modem and more 
precise science of geodesy. The funda- 
mental proposition was there established, as 
tho foundamon of the subject, that the form 
of the ocean level determines by itself the 
distribution of the earth’s attraction every- ! 
where outside it, without requiring any i 
reference to the internal constitution of the , 
eorrir, which in this regard must remain j 
entirely unknown. j 

His earlier scientific work, with that of i 
Helmholtz and Lord Kelvin, may be said to ' 
mark the breaking away of physical science 
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from the 4 priori method depending on 
la^ of attraction, -which was inherited 
from the astronomers ; for this there was 
substituted a combination of the powerful 
analysis by partial differentials, alreadv 
cuItiWed by Laplace and Fourier, -with 
close attention to the improvement of 
physical ideas and modes of expression of 
natural phenomena. The way was thereby 
prepared for Clerk Maxwell’s interpreta- 
tion oi Faraday, and for the modem -wide 
expansion of ideas. 

The copious early output of Stokes’s 
oivn original investigation slaekened towards 
middle life. Li 1861 he had been elected 
F.R.S., and next year was awarded the 
Bumford medal for his discovery of the 
nature of fluorescence. In 1854 he became 
secretary of the Boyal Society, and the 
thirty-one years of his tenure of this 
oflflee (1864^5) were devoted largely to 
the advancement of science in England and 
the improvement of the publications of 
the Boyal Society. There were few of the 
memoirs on physical science that passed 
to press through his hands that did not 
include valuable extensions and improve- 
ments arising from his suggestions. When 
the Indian geodetic survey was estab- 
lished, he was for many years its informal 
but laborious scientific adviser and guide. 
The observatory for solar physics, which 
was founded in 1878, was indebted to him 
in a similar manner. His scientific initiative 
as a member of the meteorological council, 
who managed from 1871 the British 
weather service, was a dominant feature 
of their activity. During these years the 
imperfeot endo-wment of his choir at 
Cambridge made it necessary for him to I 
supplement his income from other sources : 
thus he was for some time lecturer at 
the School of SGnes, and ' a seoretaiy of 
the Cambridge University Commission of 
1877-81. He hod vacated his fellowship 
at Pembroke on his marriage in 1867, but 
was re-elected under a new statute in 1869. 

In 1883 Stokes was appointed, under a 
new scheme, Burnett lecturer at Aberdeen, 
and delivered t^ee courses of lectures on 
‘Light’ (1883-6), which were published 
in ttucee small volumes (1884-7). In 1891 
he heoame Gifford lecturer at Edinburgh, 
and delivered other three courses on the 
same general subject (1891-3), The theme 
in aU these courses was treated from the 
point of -view of natural theology, os the 
terms of the foimdations required. His 
interests as a ohurohman and theologian 
■were strong through life, and found occa- 
sional expression m print. He often took 


part in the proceedings of the Victoria 
Institute in London, which was founded for 
inquiry into Christian evidences. 

Stokes received in his later years nearly 
all the honours that ore open to men of 
science. He was president of the British 
Association at the Exeter meeting in 1869. 
In 1886 he succeeded Professor Huxley 
as president of the Boyal Society, holding 
the office till 1890, when he was himseu 
succeeded by his friend Lord Eel-vin ,* he 
remained on the council as -vice-president -two 
years longer, and on his retirement he was 
immediately awarded in 1803 the society’s 
Copley medal. On the death of Beresford- 
Hope in 1887, he was elected without 
opposition, in the conservative interest, one 
of the members of parliament for Cambridge 
Ilniversity, and he sat in the House of 
Commons till 1801. He was a royal com- 
missioner for the reform of the University 
of London (1888-9). La 1889 he was created 
a baronet (6 July). In 1899 the jubilee of 
Ms ten-ure of the Lucasian chair was cele- 
brated at Cambridge by a notable inter- 
national assembly. Through the friendsMp 
of Hofmann, Hehuholtz, Cornu, Beoquerel, 
and other distinguished men, he became 
in his later years widely known abroad} 
and the Prussian order pmr h\mhite 
and the foreign associateship of the Insti- 
tute of France wore conferred on him. At 
his jubilee celobration the Institute of 
France sent him the special Arago medal ; 
and he was one of the early recipients of the 
Helmholtz medal from Berlin. He received 
honorary doctor’s degrees from Edinburgh, 
Dublin, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, as well as 
from Oxford and Cambridge. In October 
1902 his colleagues of Pembroke College, 

I of wMoh he had long been fellow and of 
I late years president, elected him Master. 
He died at Cambridge on 1 Feb, 1003, 
and was buried there at the Mill Boad 
' cemetery. 

Stokes married on 4 July 1867 Mary 
(d. 30 Deo. 1809), daughter of Thomas 
Bomney Robinson, the astronomer [q. v,], 
and left issue two sons and one daughter. 
His elder son, Arthur Bomney Stokes 
succeeded bim as second baronet. 

Stolms’s writinp have been collected 
into five volumes of ‘Mathematical and 
Physical Papers’ (Cambridge, 1880-1006) 
of wMch the first three -were carefully 
edited by Itself, and the other two -were 
prepared posthumously by Sit Joseph 
Lormor, ms successor in the Lucasian 
ohair. Two volumes of his very important 
‘ Scientific Correspondence ’ -were published 
in 190'7 imder w same editorsuip, and 
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inoludo a biographical memoir (pp. l-90) 
prepared maMy by his daughter, Mrs- 
Laurence Humphry. 

There is a portrait by G. Lowes Dickinson 
in Pembroke College, and one by Sir Hubext 
von Herkomer at Ine Eoyal Society ; marhle 
busts by Hamo Thomyoroft were presented 
to the liltzwiliiam Museum and to Pem- 
broke College on the celebration of his 
jubilee os Lucasian professor in 1899, and 
a memorial medallion bust by the same 
sculptor is in Westminster Abbey. 

[]^s. Humphry’s memoir mentioned above ; 
notice by Lord J^ylo^h in Froo. Boyal Soo. 
1003, and reprinted m Papers, vol. v. pp. 
ix-xxv ; of. also Silvanus Thompson’s Life of 
Lord Kelvin, 1010.] J. L. 

STOKES, Sra JOHN (1825-1902), lieu- 
tenant-general, roy&I engineers, born at 
Cobham, Kent, on 17 June 1826, was 
second son in a family of three sons and 
three daughters of John Stokes (1773-1859), 
vicar of Cobham, Kent, by his wife Eliza- 
beth Arabella. Pranks (1702-1868). Edu- 
cated first at a private sohool at Ramsgate, 
then at the Rochester Proprietary Sohool, 
Stokes passed into the Royal Military 
Aoademy at tho head of the list in the 
summer of 1841, On leaving he was 
awarded the swoid of honour and re- 
oeived a commission as second lieutouant 
in the royal engineers on 20 Dec. 1843. 
After professional instruction at Chatham, 
he was posted in February 1846 to the 
0th company of royal sappers and miners 
at Woolwich, with which he proceeded in 
June to Grahomstown, South Africa. He 
was promoted lieutenant on 1 April 1846. 

In Capo Colony he spent five adventurous 
years, taking part in the Kaffir wars of 
1846-7 and of 1860-1. In tho first war he 
was deputy assistant quartormostor-gonoral 
on tho staff of Colonel Somerset command- 
ing a column of the field force in Kafiraria. 
He was pai-tioularly thanked by the com- 
mander-in-chief, General Sir Peregrine 
Maitland [q. v.], for his conduct in the action 
of the Gwanga on 8 June 1846, and on 
26 July folloxving, when he opened com- 
munications through the heart of the 
enemy's country, fix the war of 1850-1 ho 
was again on the staff as a deputy assistant 
quartermaster-general to the 2nd division 
of the field force ; ho was in all the opera- 
tions of the division from Febraary to July 
1861, and helped to organise and train some 
3000 Hottentot levies. He was repeatedly 
mentianed in general orders, and was 
thanked by the oommander-in-ohief. Sir 
Harry Smith [q. v.]. 


Returning homo irom tho Capein Ootoher 
1861, Stokes became instructor in survey, 
ing at tho Royal Military Aoademy at 
Woolwich. He was promoted captain on 
17 Feb. 1864, and in March 1856 ivaa 
appointed to the Turkish contingent, a 
force of 20,000 men raised for service’ in 
the war with Russia and commanded by 
Sir Robert John Hussey Vivian fq. v.]. 
Stokes sailed at the end of July after 
raising and organising a nucleus for ie 
contingent’s corps of engineers, to be supple, 
mented by Turks on the spot. lie was given 
the command of the corps, and arriving in 
the Crimea in advance, witnessed the final 
assault on Sevastopol on 8 Sept. 1856, The 
Turkish contingent was sent to Kerteh, 
where Stokes employed his corps in fortify, 
ing the place and in building huts for tee 
troops during winter. When peace was 
concluded in Maxuh 1856 Stokes was made 
British commissioner for arranging the 
disbandment of tho contingent. For this 
work ho received tho thanks of the govern, 
ment, and for his soiviooa in the Crimea a 
brevet-majority on 6 Jnno 1866, the fourth 
class of tlioMojidio, and tho Turkish medal. 

In July 1856 Stokes was nominated 
British commksiunor on the European 
oommiBsion of tho Danubo, constituted 
under tho treaty of Paris to improve the 
mouths and navigation of tho Lower 
Danube. The oommissiou, at fixst ap- 
pointed for two yours, became a perma- 
nent body, with hoadquartei's at Galatz. 
Stokes’s oolloagues wore often ohanged, 
but ho hold ollioo for fifteen yeaxa, and thus 
oamo to exert a oommanding influence on 
the oommission’s labours. By Stokes’s 
advioo (Sir) Charles Hartley was appointed 
engineer and the Sulina mouth of the Danube 
was Bolcotod for cxporiniontal treatment, 
The waterway was straightened and 
narrowed so os to ooufiiio and ooceleiate 
the ouriont and thus oonoontrate its foioe 
to Boour away the bar. In 1861 it was 
dooided to roplaoo the temporary oonstrue- 
tions by pormanont piers which should 
extend into the deeper water of the Black 
Sea. In order to obtain the necessary 
fxmds small loans were raised on the 
shipping duos, but these proved iusufiSoient 
for tho larger scheme. Stokes devoted 
himself to tho finances and at the same 
time suppressed disorders on the river, and 
regulated the navigation and pilotage. 
The fixing of a now scale of dues mvolved 
a thorough invostigation into tho mode of 
measuring ships, as to wMoh all nations 
then differed. In 1866 the * Public Act ’ 
was promulgated, embodying the decision 
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of the oommiasbri and establishing the by the repieseutatives of France and some 
* Danube Rule ’ of measurement, whioh was other powers. _ The difierenoe was settled 
a modification of the English rule. by a compromise, which Stokes proposed, to 

On 6 July 1867 Stokes was promoted to be the effect that m addition to the ten franca 
a regimental lieutenant-colonel and paid one a ton on not tonnage, the company should 
of his periodical Tisita home. He prevailed be empowered to levy a surtax of three and 
on Lord Stanley, then foreign secretary, to a half francs a ton, to be reduced in certain 
provide needful financial help for the moment defined proportions as the traffic through 
and to arrange with the powers concerned the oanal increased. The sultan marked 
to guarantee a loan, which was sanctioned his satisfaction by promoting Stokes to the 
next year by an in^nationai convention, second class of the order of the Mejidie in 
Russia ^one standing out. Great Britain 1874. After reporting for the foreign office 
gave eileot to the convention in the on the condition of the canal, Stokes in the 
‘ Danube Loan Act.’ 'TOen in the autumn spring resumed his duties at Pembroke 
of 1870 Russia repudiated the Black Sea Dock. M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, however, 
articles of the treaty of Paris, Stokes urged objected to the arrangements made at 
the British government to secure m per- Constantinople, and Stokes was in irequent 
petuity European control over the mouths attendance at the foreign office. Early in 
of the Danube by means of the com- 1876 he was made commanding royal 
mission. During the congress in London engineer of the Chatham district, to be 
in 1871 he acted as the intermediary of more within reach. 

Lord Granville, foreign secretary, with the On 1 Nov. 1875 he was appointed 
foreign ambassadors and plenipotentiaries commandant of the School of Military 
on questions affecting the Danube. He Engineering at Chatham. Later in the 
arranged the terms with them and drafted month his opinion was invited as to the 
the articles cn the Danube in the treaty of purchase, which he advised, of the Khedive’s 
London of March 1871. For his services he shaies in the Suez Canal, and subsequently 
was created a O.B., civil division. at the Khedive’s request the British govem- 

The works at the Sulina branch of the ment sent Mr. Cave of the paymaster- 
Danube were now approaching completion} general’s department and Colonel Stokes 
the channel hod been increased from eight to Egypt for four months to examine and 
or nine to twenty feet at low water, and report on the Khedive’s financial embarrass- 
was available for large ships for a hundred ments. Bi pursuit of separate instruo- 
miles above its mouth ; the new tariff gave tions he concluded a convention settling 
a yearly increasing income for the main- outstanding difficulties with M. de Lesseps 
tenanoe of the navigation, the river was and the Suez Canal Company under the 
well lighted, and the pilotage satisfactorily Constantinople agreement of 1873. The 
arranged (see Stokes’s paper on the terms inoluded representation of the British 
mouths of the Danube in Boy. Eng. government on ihe board of directors, 
BatMishment Papers, 1866, and ‘ The and Stokes was nominated to the board in 
Danube and its Trade’ in Soo. of Arts Jime 1876. Next year he was created a 
Jewrud, 1890). Accordingly, when the war K.C.B., civil division. During 1879^0 he 
office summoned Stokes to return to corps served on an international commission, with 
duties, if he wished to remain on the heodquartersatParis, to examine the works 
effective list, he resigned the commissioner- at the port of Alexandria in Egjrpt, and 
ship. In 1872 he was appointed command- decide what dues should be levied on the 
ing royal engineer of the South Wales shipping. In Nov. 1880 he joined the 
military district, and on 4 June 1873 royal commission on tonnage measure- 
received a brevet colonelcy, ment, which reported in 1881. Appointed 

But international diplomacy continued deputy adjutant-general for royal engineers 
to be his main occupation. Stokes served at the war office on 1 April 1881, Stokes was 
at Constantinople as British commissioner amemberof the Channel tunnel committee, 
(Oot.-Dec. 1873) on the international and opposed its construotion in 1882. The 
commission to settle a difficulty that Egyptian expedition of that year exposed 
hod arisen over the Suez Canal dues, him to some frioMon with likenoh colleagues 
which, hitherto calculated by the canal on the Suez Canal board, who objected to 
company on net tonnage, hod recently the use made of the oanal by the British 
been charged on gross tonnage. The authorities, but his tact overcome aU 
view of the majority of the commissioners objections, and he received the personal 
in favour of the ohoige on net tonnage thanks of Gladstone, the prime minister, 
was resisted on behalf of the canal company for his good service. In March 1886 Stokes 
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was given iihe temporary rani of major- O’Beilly, as is shown by Stokes’s inter. * 
general, succeeding to the establishment on leaved, annotated, and marked copy of tke 
6 May following. His services as deputy book. He entered Trinity OoUege, Dublin in 
adjutant-general were retained for three 1847, and graduated B.A. in 1861. In tij 
months over the usual five years, and ho father’s house he beoame acquainted -with '' 
left the war office on 30 June 1886, retiring George Petrie fq. v ], deep in Irish arohitec- 
from the service with the honorary rank of ture and music, with John O’Donovan 
lieutenant-general on 29 Jan. 1887. [q. v.], the best Irish scholar of the time and 

On leaving the war office he resided first the greatest of all Irish topomphers, and 
at Haywards Heath and afterwards at with Eugene O’Ourry [q. v!], the most 
EweU. The Suez Canal board, of which he accompliahed modern representative of the 
became vice-president in 1887, frequently anoient Irish scribes, Stokes thus had the 
called him to Paris, and he undertook opportunity of laying a broad foundation 
the administration of the ‘Lady Strangford for every part of Irish learning. He elected' 
Hospital ’ at Port Said after her death in early to devote himself to tho study of '' 
1887. In the same 3 rear he was appointed a the words and forms of the Irish language, 
visitor of the Boyallmitary College at Sand- and regarded Irish hteratuie os chiefly 
hurst. In 1894 he attended de Losseps’s interesting in so for as it furnished material 
funeral in Paris, and delivered a set oration for comparative philology. Rudolf Thomas 
in French. He paid his last visit to Egypt Siegfried, a pffilologist from Tiibingen, j 
in 1899 to bo present at the imveiling of first assistant librarian of Trinity CoSegei 
de Lesaem’s statue at the entrance to tho and afterwords professor there of Sanscrit* 
canal at Port Said. Stokes, who was also and comparative philology, a man of 
director in later life of several pufalio much learning and great enthusiasm/ 
oompaniea, died suddenly of apoplexy at beoame his Mend and influenced his studios, 
Ewell on 17 Nov. 1902. Ho was elected and the vast field for philological research 
an associate member of tho Institution of opened by the publication of the ‘ Gram- 
Civil Engineers on 13 Jau. 1875. matioa Ocitica ’ of John Caspar Zeuas in 

He married at Grahamstown, Capo 1853 decided tho direction of the studies 
Colony, on 6 Feb. 1849, Henrietta Georgina which Stokes pursued with unremitting 
de Villiers (d. 1893), second daughter of industry till death. He took some lessons* 
Charles Maynard, of Grahamstown. By in Irish from John O’Donovan, but never 
her he had three sons and three danghteie. acquired its pronunciation, and used always' 
The second son, Arthur Stokes, is a brevet to road Irish oxootly as English schoolboys 
colonel in the royal artillery and a D.S.O. once read Latin, according to the I^Iishi 
[War Office Records! Royal TCuginBrn-H ’ powers of tlie letters, and he never sounded 
Records ; private information ; Porter’s the ‘ r,’ nor hod ho any idea of quantity, 
History of the Royal Engineers, 1889 ; Royal Stokes beoamo a student of the mner 
Engineers’ Journal, 1903 ; Leading Mon of Temple on 9 Oct. 1861, and was ooUed to 
London, 1894 ; Men and Women of the Time, tho bar on 17 Nov. 1866. He was a pupil 
1809 5 Proo. Inst. Civ. Eng. 1002 ; The Times, of Cayley, Cairns, and Oliitty, and practised 
18 Nov. 1002.] R. H. V. in London for six years till 1862, when he 

wont to Madras and afterwards to Caloutta. 
STOKES, WHITLEY (1830-1909), Celtio Li India ho formed a iriendship with Sir 
scholar, eldest son of Williana Stokes, M.D. Henry Sumner Maine [q. v.], and partly , 
[q. V.], by his wife Mary Block, was bom through his influence, after being seoieta^ 
in Dublin on 28 Eeb. 1830. His family to the govemor-genorol’a legislative council, 
tree does not contain a single native Irish was miMe seoretary to tho legislative depart- 
name. He entered iSt. Cohunba’s College ment in 1866, and was from 1877 to 1882 ' 
at Rathfamham, 00 . Dublin, on S Oct. 184S, law member of the oounoil of the govmoT- 
and left on 16 Deo. in the same year. Denis general. In 1879 he was appointed 
Cofl'ey, a Munster man, was tho Irish president of tho Indian law oommisaion. 
teacher there, and his ‘ Primer of the Irish Ho had published in London ' A Treatise F 
Language,’ which had just appeared, was on the Lions of Legal Practitioners’ in ( 
probably the first Irish book pmoed in the 1860, and one on 'Powers of Attomi^’ in 
hands of Stokes. The next was un- 1861. He drafted many Indian oonsolida- , 
doubtedly the ‘Grammar of the Irish tion aots and the bulk of the codes of ] 
Language’ of John O’Donovan, published procedure, and published ‘Hindu Iiaw | 
in 1846 at tho e:q>ense of St. Columba’s Books’ at Madras in 1866, the ingl(> 
College. His first guide to the vocabulary Indian codes (two volumes) in 1887-8, with ’ 
of Irish was the Irish diotionory of Edward supplements 1889-91, and three other hooks ^ 
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on the statutes of India. He was made 
C.S.L in 1877 and O.I.E. in 1870. In 
1882 he left India, and for the rest of 
his life resided for a time in Oxford and 
at Camberley in Surrey, but chiefly in 
Kensington. 

Meanwhile Stokes continued his Irish 
studies without intermission alike in Eng- 
land and m India. In 18S9 he published as 
a paper in the ‘ Transactions of the Philo- 
lo^oal Society of London,’ ‘ Irish Glosses 
from a Iffi. in Trinity College, Dublin.’ His 
first book was ‘ A Mediaeval Tract on Latin 
Dedension, with Examples explained 
in Latin and the Lorica of Gildas, with 
the Gloss thereon and Glosses from the 
Book of Armagh ’ ; it was printed in 1860 
in Dublin by ^e Irish Archesologioal and 
Celtic Society, and he received for it the 
gold medal of the Royal Irish Academy. 
In 1862 he published in London three 
Irish glossaries. The first was that of 
Cormao MacGuillenain, the second that of 
Donmall O’Dubhdhaboirenn, written in 
1669, and the third that occurring in the 
* Calendar of Oengus Cele D6.’ Those are 
accompanied by a long introduction and 
verbal indexes, hut are not translated. 
In 1868 Stokes published at Calcutta an 
edition of John O’Donovan’a manuscript 
translation of Oormao’s glossary, with 
notes and sixteen separate verbal indexes, 
as well as tlmee of matters, authors, and 
persons. Throughout his writings he 
retained the practice of having many 
indexes to each book. He published 
‘ Goidelica,’ a collection of Old and Early- 
middle Irish glosses, at Calcutta in 1866, 
(2nd edit. London, 1872), as well as many 
smaller collections of glosses, Irish, Welsh, 
and Breton, and in 1901 and 1903, with \ 
JohnStraohan[q.v. Suppl. 11^, a ’Thesaurus 
Falsohibernicus ’ of more than twelve j 
hundred pages of old Irish glosses from ^ 
manuscripts anterior to the eleventh 
century. The Italian government hod 
spent large sums in the publication of the 
Milan glosses and thought part of the 
work an unjust invasion of their property, 
and a reflection upon it. An apologetic 
statement was in consequence inserted in 
the second volume by the editors. The 
book rendered the mass of Old Irish glosses 
on the Continent and in Ireland easily 
accessible for the first time, AU this 
gkssorial study rendered Stokes in the 
highest degree competent to write the 
‘ IJrkeltischer Sprachffihatz’ in 1894 with 
Professor Bezzenberger. He also prepared 
many papers on grammatical subjects, of 
which one of the chief is an daborate 


investigation of ‘ Celtic Declension,’ 
issued by the Philological Society in 
1886-6. He published texts and transla- 
tions with notes, and generally with glos- 
saries, of a great many pieces of Irish 
literature, of which the earliest was the 
‘ Fia Adamnain,’ the account of the journey 
of Adamnan, grandson of Tinne, to Paradise 
and to Hell, from a manuscript of 1106. 
This was printed at Simla m 1870. At 
Calcutta in 1877 he published Irish lives 
of Patrick, Brigit, and Golumba from a 
fifteenth-century manuscript, and at the 
I same place in 1882 the ‘ Togail Troi,’ a 
I tale of the destruction of Troy in port 
I based on Dares Phrygius. In 1890 he 
I published at Oxford, in the ‘ Aneodota 
I Oxoniensia,’ ‘ lives of Saints from the 
Book of Liamore,’ a manuscript of about 
1 1460. The ‘ Felire ’ of Angus, a sort of 
metrical calendar of saints, he first edited 
in 1871, in the publications of the Royal 
Irish Academy, and again from ten manu 
scripts in 1906, in a volume of the Henry 
Bradshaw Society. The same society pub- 
lished in 1805 his edition of the ‘ Fehre ’ of 
O’Gorman, another metrical calendar. He 
edited in the Bolls series in 1887, ‘ The 
Tripartite Life of St. Patrick,’ in two 
volumes. Besides all these and many 
more Irish works he edited and translated 
the Cornish mystery, ‘Gwreansan Bys’ 
(Creation of the World), in 1861, 
‘The life of St. Merios^’ in 1872, and 
a volume of * Middle Breton Hours ’ 
in 1876 (Calcutta). Another part of his 
writmgs consists of controversial attacks, 
generally on the interpretation of texts, 
on O’Beime Crowe, O’Ourry, Sullivan, 
Prof. Robert Atkinson [q. v. Suppl. H], 
S. H. O’Grady, and others. Hemesis 
is always on the watoh in such contro- 
versies, and Stokes himself fell into many 
errors of the kind he censured in others. 
No man could have edited so many difficult 
texts for the first time without mokiiig 
some mistakes. Stokes often come to 
perceive his own, and altered them quietly 
in a fresh edition. The severity of his 
studies sometimes broke down his health, 
and produced conditions of extreme irri- 
tability or of depression, which explain -^e 
violence of his language. His last Irish 
work was an edition of the Irish prose 
version of Lucan’s 'Phorsalia ’ known as 
‘Oath Cathorda.’ which Professor Ernst 
Windisoh of Ltipzig printed after his death. 
Windisi^ and Stokes together brou^t out 
a series of ‘IriBohe Texte,’ at Leipzig, 
1884-1000, of which this was the last. 

Stokes died at 16 Grenville Place, 
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Kenaingtou, after a short illness, on 13 April 
1909. He was an original follo-w of the 
British Academy, a foreign associate of the 
Institute of France, and an honorary fellow 
of Jesus College, Oxford. He was a kindly 
and hospitable entertainer and was fond of 
laughter in his conversation and of relat- 
ing anecdotes, but did not porur out in talk 
the extensive knowledge he possessed, nor 
often take part in fruitful discussion. He 
widied to pursue his subject with paper, 
ink, and books at hand, doggedly pro- 
gressing from point to point, and was 
unwilling to commit him self by word of 
mouth. His whole life was one of tm- 
flagging industry in Celtic studies. 

Stokes was twice married: (1) in 1863 
to Mary, daughter of Colonel Bazely of the 
Bengal artillery, by whom he had two sons 
and two daughters; (2) on 18 Oct. 1884 
to Elizabeth {d. 1901), third daughter of 
WiUiam Temple. 

His daughtors presented, in Deo. 1910, 
his library of Celtic printed books to 
University College, London. Its most 
important feature is a ooUeotion of oil his 
own works, which is scarcely to be found 
anywhere else. It was his habit to pasto 
letters into books to which they referred, 
as well 03 printed scraps of vanous kinds. 
Many of his books bear the marks of his 
study and oiiticism of their contents. 

[Works : personal knowledge ; Kuno Moyer 
in Free. Brit. Acad., vol. iv. ; Letters of 
William Allingham, 1911 ; information from 
Eev. W. Blackburn of St. Columba’s 
College.] N. M. 

STOHEY, BINDON BLOOD (1828- 
1909), oivil engineor, bom at Oakley Park. 
King’s Co., Ireland, on 13 June 1828, was 
ounger brother of George Johnstone 
ton^' [see below]. Bindon was educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, whore he 
graduated B.A. with distinction in 1860, 
proceeding M.A. and M.A.I. in 1870. Li 
1830-2 he served as assistant to the earl of 
Rosse [q. V.] in the Farsonstown observa- 
tory. There he made more ' accurate 
delineations of nebulee than had been ob- 
tained previously, and ascertained, before 
the days of astronomical photography, the 
spiral character of the great neWa in 
Andromeda. 

His first work as on engineer was on 
railway surveys in Spain in 1862-3. In 
1864r-B he was resident engineer on the 
construction of the Boyne viaduct under 
James Barton. This viaduct was probably 
the earliest instance of the use of metal 
girders of any considerable span in which 


latticed bars were substituted for a con. 
tinuous plate wob, and the cross seotioDB 
of the w^ members as weU os of the flanges 
were proportioned to the stresses imposed 
by the rolling load. In Barton’s aoooimt 
of the viaduct (Proo. Inst. Civ. Png. xiv. 
462) Stoney’ s assistance on an important 
point in connection with the design of this 
type of struotm'e is acknowledged. His 
work on this viaduct led him to that 
thorough study of stresses in girders which 
bore fruit in his elaborate treatise ‘ The 
Theory of Strains in Girders and .gimii-w 
Structures ’ (2 vols. 1860 ; 2nd edit. 1873 ; 

1 vol. ; 3rd edit. 1886, entitled ‘ The 
Theory of Stresses in Girders, &o.’). j 
Meanwhile Stoney in 1866 became I 
assistant engineor to the port authority of C 
Dublin ; throe years later, owing to thef 
ill-health of the chief engineer, Georgol 
Halpin, junior, he acted as executive engi-| 
neor, and in 1862 he succeeded Halpin ast 
chief engineer, lie held that post untilf 
his retirement in 1808. As engineer to| 
the port and docks board he improvcdl 
the channel between Dublin Bay and then 
city, dosignuig for the pm'pose powerful* 
dredging plant. He also rebuilt about lif 
mile of quay-walls, providing deep-wateij 
berths for oversea vessels, extended thej 
northorn quays to the cast, and began the 
Alexandra basin. In the oonstmotion of 
the northern qua^ he employed concrete 
monoUths of tho then unprecedented 
weight of 360 tons, and designed the 
appliances necessary for handling and 
setting the huge blocks. He also rebuilt 
tho Grattan and O’Connell bridges, and 
built the Butt bridge across tho Liffey, 
Stoney was elected E.B.S. in 1881, and 
in the some year was mode hon. LL.D. 
by Trinity CoUego, Dublin. Tie was elected 
an asBOoiato of tho Institution of Civil 
Engmeers on 12 Jan. 1868, became a full 
member on 17 Nov. 1863, and was a member 
of the council from 1896 to 1808. Of the 
Institution of Oivil Engineers of Ireland 
he was elected a member in 1867, served as 
joint honorary secretary (186^70), and 
was president in 1871 and 1872. He was 
also a member of tho Royal Irish Academy, 
of tho Royal Dublin Society, and of the 
Institution of Naval Architects. The 
Institution of Civil Engineers awarded 
him in 1874 a TeKord medal and 
premium for a paper on his work on 
tho Dublin northern quays (P»oc. xxxvii. 
332 ; of. other papers, ibid. xx. 300 Md 
Iviii. 286). To the Institution of Civil 
Engineers of Ireland ho contributed eight 
papers between 1868 and 1903, including 
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his presidential address (1872) and a paper 
on ‘ Strength and Proportions of Riveted 
Joints’ -whieh was re-published in book 
form (1885). To the publications ol the 
Royal Irish Academy he contributed four 
papers dealing with the theory of structures 
(Proc. vii. 165 ; viii. 191 j Tmns. xxiv. 
189 ; XXV. 461). 

He died m Dublin on 5 May 1909, and 
was buried in Mount Jerome cemetery. 
He married, in 1870, Susannah Prances, 
daughter of John Prancis Walker, Q.C., 
by whom he had one son and three 
daughters. 

[Proo. Boy. Soo. vol. 86 j Minutes of 
Free. iist. Civ. Eng. olxxvu. 287 ; Who’s 
Who, 1907.] W. P. S. 

STONEY, GEORGE JOHNSTONE 
(1826-1911), mathematical physicist, bom 
at Oakley Park, King’s Co., Ireland, on 
15 Peb. 1826, was elder son of George 
Stoney of Oakley Park by his wife .^ne, 
second daughter of Bindon Blood of 
Cranagher and Rockforest, co. Clare. 
Bindon Blood Stoney [q. v. Suppl. 11] 
was his only brother. His sister, who 
married her cousin, William PitzGorald, 
afterwards bishop of Cork and subse- 
quently of Killaloe, was mother of George 
Prancis PitzGerald [q. v. Suppl. 11]. Sir 
Bindon Blood, generd R.E., G.C.B., and 
Sir Prederio Burton [q. v. Suppl. I] were 
also his cousins. Three members of the 
family besides himself — his brother Bindon, 
his eldest son, George, and his nephew, 
George Prancis PitzGerald — ^wero feUows 
of the Royal Society. 

Stoney, whose father’s Irish property had 
greatly depreciated in value after the 
Napoleonic wars, and had to be sold at the 
time of the Irish famine (1840-8), was 
sent with his brother to Trinity CoUcep, 
Dublin, where he paid his expenses by 
‘ coaching.’ There he had a distinguished 
career, and obtained in 1847 the second 
senior moderatorship in mathematics and 
physics. He graduated B.A. in 1848, 
moeeeding M.A. in 1862. On leaving 
Trinity College, he was in 1848 ap- 
pointed by Lord Rosse the first astrono- 
mical assistant at the Parsonstown Observa- 
tory, a post which he held till 1862. His 
interest in astronomy continued through 
life, and he contributed occasional papers 
on astronomical subjects to ^e scientific 
societies’ journals, several of them being 
instigated by the expected appearance of 
a profuse shower of Leonid meteors in 1899 
(IV(W. Boy. Soa. bdv. 403 ; Monthly 
Notices, vols. Ivi.-lix). The present use 
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of the otelostat in astronomical observa- 
tion is largely due to his eflorts in roviving 
a forgotten principle, and papers by him 
on improvements in the Pouoault-Sidenstat 
as well os on the phenomena of shadow 
bands in eclipses will be found in the 
‘Monthly Notices.’ While he was with 
Lord Rosse he unsuccessfully competed 
in 1852 for the fellowship at Trmity, 
winning the second place and the Madden 
prize. The same year he became through 
Lord Rosse’s iniluence professor of natural 
philosophy at Queen’s College, Galway, one 
of his unsuccessful rivals being Professor. 
Tyndall. After five years’ work in Galway 
he returned to Dublin in 1867 as secretary 
of the Queen’s University, with an office 
in Dublin Castle, and tiU the dissolution 
of the university in 1882 he devoted himself 
wholeheartedly to his duties, which involved 
the organisation of the scattered colleges 
constituting the university. The excellence 
of Stoney’s report and minutes on educa- 
tional matters led the Irish under-secretory. 
Sir Thonjas Aiskew Laroom [q. v.], to 
recommend Stoney as his successor on his 
own retirement in 1868. But Stoney 
approved of Gladstone’s disestablishment 
pohoy, and declined the post, although the 
conservative Irish seoretary. Lord Mayo, 
urged its acceptance. At the request of 
the civil service commissioners, Stoney 
soon after became supermtendent of civil 
service examinations m Ireland, a post 
whioh he held till ho left Dublin in 1893. 
He did much for Irish education. He was 
a member of the royal commission on the 
Queen’s Colleges, 1886. He was an able 
advocate of higher education for women, 
and mainly tlirough his exertions women 
obtained legal medical qualifications in 
Ireland before they were available in 
England or Scotland. His many essays 
in reviews on educational subjects include 
‘ On the Demand for a Catholic University ’ 
{Nineteenth Century, Ecb. 1902). At the 
same time he was frequently consulted 
by the Irish government, not only 021 
education, but (in virtue of his connection 
with the Royal Dublin Society) on questions 
of agriculture, fisheries, light railways, 
and the like. The death of his wife in 
1872, and other family trouble, followed 
by two severe iUnessea — small-pox in 1876 
and typhoid in 1877 — enfeebled his health. 
These misfortunes, combined with his mani- 
fold official duties, greatly hampered his 
scientific research, which was the main 
interest of bis fife. 

Physical optica was a subject to whioh’ 
Stoney gave much attention, and he 
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treated it on somewhat original lines. One units of nature,’ which he read before the I 
of his first papers explained by geometrical British Association at Belfast in 1374 f 
reasoning the oonditions of the propagation (printed in Phil. Mag. May 1881). he I 
of undulations of plane waves in media pointed out that ‘an absolute unit oi } 

{Trcms. Boy. Irish Acad. vol. 24, 1861). quantity of oleotrioity exists in that amount ' 

Late in Me he pursued the subject in hi of it which attends each chemical bond or f 
‘ Monograph on Macroscopic Vision ’ {Phil, volonoy.’ lie proposed that this quantity ! 
Mag. Oot.-Doo. 1896), in which he aui^ should be made the unit of eleotrimty, and i' 
lysed and proved the fundamental proposi- for it subsequently suggested the name t 
tion — ^first enunciated by Sir George Stokes ‘ electron ’ in place of the old name ‘ oor- | 
in 184S — ^that ‘ the light which emanates pusole ’ proposed by Prof. J. J. Thomson f 
from the objective Add may be resolved (cf. PhU. Mag. Dot. 1894), Stoney worked I 
into undulations, each of wbiob consists of with admirable results on the periodic I 
uniform plane waves,’ suffering no change motion of the atom and its ooimeotioni 
as they advance. This theme was pursued with the spectrum (fVoc. Boy. IrM Acad.! 
after the close of Ms official life in sevmal Jan. 1876 5 Trans. Boy. Soc. Dublin, May* 
papers and memoirs in tho ‘ Bhiloaophioal 1891). To the units of physical seienoo^ 
Magazine,’ the last being a monograph on and their nomenolature Stoney devotedl 
‘Telesoopio Vision’ (Ang.-Deo. 1908), in muoh ot his attention. He served 01 * 
yyhich ho discussed among other matters tho oomnsdttee of the British Assooiatioa 
thepoBsibility of seeing very small markings for the selection and nomenolature & 
on the planet Mara. dynamical and electrical units in 1873* 

Valuable os these optical researches ore, which adopted the C[enlimetre] G[ramme’ 
Stoney’s work in molecular physics and S[econd] sjrstem of units in England. H( 
the kinetic theory of gases proved more did muoh work in physical mensurationl 
important. An early paper on Boyle’s and strove to facilitate tho introduction 
law (Proa. Boy. Irish Acad. vol. vii. 1868) of tho metrio system into England. 1 
was followed ten years later (in Phil. Mag. In 1888 Stoney entered upon a study 0 , 
Ang. 1868) by Ms paper ‘ On tho Internal the numerical relations of tho atomic 
Motions of Gases compared with the Motions weights (boo Proc. Boy. Soc. April 1888).' 
of Waves of Light,’ m which he estimated Uis versatility was also illustrated by 
the number of molecules in a gas at standard papers on ‘ The MagnoUo Effect of Sun 
pressure and temperature. or Moon on Xostiuments at the Earth’f 

There followed inquiries into the oondi- Smfaoe ’ (PhU. May. Got. 1861) ; ‘ On tin! 
tions limiting planetary atmospheres. As Energy expended in driving a Bioyrie 
early as 1868 he published a long p^r ‘ On (Trans. Boy, DuUin Soc. 1883, with his 
the Physical Constitution of the Sim and son) ; ‘ On the Relation betivoen Natural 
Stars ’ (Proc. Boy. Soo. 1868), in which he Soionce and Ontology ’ (Proc. Boy. DuMm 
first suggested Jimits of atmospheres, Soc. 1890), and many papers on abstract! 
Stoney considered tMs paper one of his physios. In bacteriology he suggested that 
ohief ooMevements. In a very valuable the souroe of the Me energy in bacteria 
oontribution, ‘ On Atmo^heres of Planets was to be found in their bornbardment by 
and Satellites’ (Trans. Boy. Soo. Dublin, the faster moving molecules surrounding 
1897, vi, 305), Stoney afterwards ex- them, whose velocity is groat enough to 
plained from inductive reasoning tho drive them well into the organism, and 
absence of hydrogen and helium from the carry in energy, of which they can avail 
atmosphere of the earth, and tho absence tliemselves (Phil. Mag. April 1890). 
of an atmosphere from the moon and from Muaio also claimed lus attention, tmd he ' 
the satellites and minor planets of the solar wrote papers on musioal shorthand and) 
system. This paper was reprinted in on echoes (Proc. Boy. Dublin Soc. 1882),' 
the ‘ Astrophysical Journal ’ (vii. 25), and did much for the advance of musical 
and gave rise to controversy, but Sloney’s culture in Dublin by inducing the eounoil' 
position was unshaken. Hrs investigailons of tho Royal Dublin Society to inaugurate' 
as to helium are of great inmortance in chamber music concerts by leading Euro-’ 
view of recent inquiries into the length of pean musioiauB. 1 

geologioal cpool^ and into the past mstory During ihe twenty years that he wafi 
of the radio-aoUvlty of the materials of the hon. secretary of the Royal Dnbiliu Society 
earth’s crust. he zealously fulfilled the duties of the offleq 

To Stoney was due the introduotian of at a period when the affairs of the societi 
the word ‘ electron ’ into the scientific demanded much attention. He was of tel 
vocabulary. In a paper ‘ On the physical waxds vice-president till 1803, and to if 
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* Transactions ’ he oonunnuicated most of 
the earlier results of his researches. He 
received the society’s first Boyle medal 
in 1809. He also became hou. D.Sc. of 
Queen’s University in Ireland in 1879, and 
hon. Sc.D. of the University of Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1902. Stoney’s work 
received recognition from learned societies 
at home and abroad. He was a foreign 
member of the Academy of Science at 
Washington, and of the Philosophical 
Society of America and a corresponding 
member of the Accademia di scienze, 
letteie ed orti di Benevento. He regularly 
attended the meetings of the British Asso- 
ciation, served on several committees, and 
acted os president of section A at the meet- 
ing at Sheffield in 1879. Elected E.B.S. in 
1861, he was vice-president of the society 
in 1898-9, and he was a member of the 
council (1898-1900). He was a visitor 
of the Eoyal Observatory at Greenwich 
and of the Royal Bistitution. He was also 
a member of the joint permanent eclipse 
committee of the Royal Society and the 
Royal Astronomical Society, and of several 
intemational committees for scientific 
objects. 

In 1893 Stoney loft Dublin for London, 
in order to give his daughters the oppor- 
tmiity, denied them at that time in Dublin, 
of university education. He settled first 
at Hornsey and afterwards at Nutting Hill, 
engaging in physical experiments, princi- 
poBy optical, and in writing scientifio 
papers. Stoney, who was always ready to 
hem younger scientific men, died on 
5 July 1911 at his residence, 30 Chepstow 
Crescent, Netting HiU Gate, W. After cre- 
mation his ashes were buried in Dundrum, 
CO. Dublin. Stoney married in Jan. 1863 
his cousin, Margaret Sophia (d. 1872), second 
daughter of Robert Johnstone Stoney of 
Parsonstown, sister of Canon Stoney, and 
left issue two sons and throe daughters. His 
elder son, Geor^ Gerald, P.R.S., holds a Watt 
medal of the Instiiute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, and was till 1912managerof the turbine 
works of the Hon. Sir Charles Parsons, E.R.S. 
Of the daughters Edith Anne (equal to 
seventeenth wrangler in the mathematical 
tripos at Cambridge in 1893, and M.A. 
Trinity College, Dublin) is lecturer in 
physics at the London School of Medicine 
for Women; the second, Elorence Ada, 
M.D., B.S. London, is in practice in London, 
and is head of the clootrical department. 
New Hospital for Women, London. 

A collection of Stoney’s scientifio writings 
is being prepared for publioation by ms 
eldest daughter. 


Of four portraits in oils, one painted 
in 1883 by Sir Thomas Jones, P.R.H.A., 
for the old students of the Queen’s Univer- 
sity on its dissolution, was presented by 
them to the Royal Dublin Society, in whose 
council room m Leinster House, 'Eildare 
Street, Dublin, it now hangs ; a second 
portrait by the same artist (1883), presented 
to Stoney, as well os two other portraits 
(1806) — one in oils and one in oholk — 
by his third daughter, Gertrude, are in 
the possession of his elder daughters at 
20 Reynolds’ Close, Hampstead. 

[Froo. Roy. Soo., 86a, 1912 (ivith portrait ; 
art. by Prof. J. Joly) ; Abstract of Mins. Roy. 
Irish Acad. 1911-12 ; The Observatory, Aug. 
1911 (notico by Sir Robert Ball, E.R.S.) ; 
Nature, 12 July 1911 (art. by Prof. P. T. 
Tkonton, F.R.S.) ; The Times, and Doily 
Express (Dublin), G July 1911 ; E. E. Pournier 
d’Alb4, The Eleotron Theory, with preface by 
and frontispiece portrait of Stoney, 1007 ; and 
Contemporary Chemistry, 1911; notes from 
Mr. H. F. Hollis ; information from son and 
from daughter, EffithA. Slonoy.] W. B. 0. 

STORY, ROBERT HERBERT, D.D- 
(1836-1907), principal of Glasgow Uni- 
versity, bom at Rosneath manse, Dumbar- 
tonshire, on 28 Jon. 1836, was only surviving 
son of Robort8tory( 1790-1869 )[q.v.], parish 
minister of Rosneath, by his wife Helen 
Boyle Dunlop. After home teaohing from 
his father and learning mathematics and 
other Bubjeots at the parish school, he 
studied arts at Edinburgh University 
(1849-64), gaining distinotion in literature 
and philosophy. He spent a semester in 1863 
at Heidelberg. He won prizes for poetry, and 
Professor Aytoun urged him to discipline 
his gift tor verse; he wrote later much 
Docasional poetry, inoluding some excel- 
lent hymns. He studied divinity at Edin- 
burgh and St. Andrews Universities ( 1864-7 ), 
and after the first of many continental 
trips was licensed a preacher by the pres- 
byWy of Dumbarton on 2 Nor. 1868. 

Story was assistant m St. Andrew’s 
chuToh, Montreal, from 12 March to 
20 Nov. 1869, when he left to become 
assistant to his father at Rosneath. Before 
he reached home his father died and the 
patron, the Duke of i^yll, presented him 
to the parish into whi<m he was inducted 
on 23 Eeb. 1860. In general accord with 
Dr. Robert Lee [q. v.] he sought to 
systematise the form of servioe and to 
modify the old observances at the cclebia 
tion of the communion. With two others 
he founded, on 31 Jan. 1866, the Ghuroh 
Servioe Society, whioh in the course of 
years efficiently transformed ancient usages. 
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Boiili Lee, who died in 1868, and himself 
persevered in spite of opposition, and 
Story had the satisfaction of seeing their 
views prevail. In 1884 a lectureslup was 
founded in memory of Lee, and Story 
delivered the first lecture in St. Giles’s 
Cathedral, Edinburgh, in April 1886, 
subject being ‘ The Reformed Bitu^ in 
Scotland.’ 

Story, who meanwhile proved himself an 
ideal country parson, gradually booamo a 
leader in the church courts. £^m 1863 to 
1876he attended the general assembly of the 
church in accordance with ordinary regula- 
tions, but through special provisions he 
was a regular member from 1877 onwards. 
He became one of the ablest debaters 
in the house, advocating useful measures 
and sensible reforms. His name is con- 
spicuously associated with discussions on 
Sabbath observance, on the abolition of 
patronage, on the I^ee Education Act, on 
the adaptability of the Confession of Faith 
to modem oonmtionB, and, notably, on the 
movement for disestablishment b^ore and 
after 1886. In May 1886 he was appointed 
junior olerk to the general assezubly and 
in 1894 ho was moderator, closing the 
meetings with a lucid and stirring address 
on ‘ The Church of Scotland, its Present and 
its IHiture.’ Next year he became senior 
olerk of the assembly, holding the position 
for the rest of his life. £kom 1886 to 
1680 he edited a magazine — ^fiist called 
‘Tie ScottiBh Church’ and then ‘The 
Scots Magazine’ — primarily designed for 


Hoots magozme — pnmaniy designed tor 
support or the principles he upheld. He 
had ^ave doubts as to tho wisdom of 
the 1^0 Education Aot, but resolved to 
make lie best of it when it had passed, 
and he was choinnan of Bosneath sohool 
hoard from its first meeting in March 1873 
tUl he left the parish. In 1886 he succeeded 
John Caixd [q. v. Sumi. I[J os ohaplam-in- 
ordinary to Queen Victoria, and the ap- 
polntme nt w as renewed in 1901 by King 
^ward Vli. 

On 9 Nov. 1886 Sto^ became professor 
of church history in Glasgow IJnivoraity- 
While zealously performing nis special work 
he readily responded to the numerous caUs 
which the city made upon him. Li 1896 
he was one of several Soottish ministers 
who disoussed presbytorian reunion at a 
oonferonoo held at Grindelwald. In 1897 
he was the Baird lecturer and took lor his 
theme ‘ The ApostoKo Ministry in the 
Scottish Churbh.^ He was one of the repre- 
sentative divines who convened at Iona, 
on 9 June 1897 — ^the auniversary of the death 
of Golumba, 697 — to oSer ‘thanksgiving 
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for the introduction of the Gospel into our i 
land.’ Meanwhile he actively interested I 
himself in tho position of the church in f 
the Baghlands and in India, and in the ( 
Layman’s League and home missions. 

In 1898 Story was appointed principal of » 
Glasgow University in succession to Dt t 
John Caird [q. v. Suppl. I), in IQOI the ’ 
ninth jubilee of the university was celebrated f 
under his presidency. To his exertions was I 
largely due tho provision of new university | 
buildingB, mainly for medical and scientific f 
purposes. At tho same time he was a con- 1 
vinced ohampiou of ‘ tho hnmanities,’ andf 
his tenure of office was not free from friotionf 
with students. With the Camegio Trust foil 
tho benefit of the Soottish Universities htS 
was not in full sympathy, partly beoause^ 
the exclusion of literary studies from iW 
scope, but chiefly owing to its haphazarc ‘ 
scheme for the payment of fees; but h 
fully recognised its value as a means c 
encoi^ging post-gi-aduato reseoroh. Afte 
a period of gradually decliiiing strength h 
died on 13 Jan. 1907, and was intorred in th 
family burying-ground at Bosneath. 

Story was made hon. D.D. of Edin' 
burgh in 1874; hon. LL.D. of Michigan Uni 
versity, U.S.A. in 1887 ; hon. LL.D. of St 
Andrews in 1900. He was also a fellow 
of the Scottish Society of Antiquaries, sm 
he reached high degree os a freemason. 

Story’s oluei publications wexB : L‘ 
‘Memoir of [his mther] the Rev. RoberJ 
Story,’ Cambridge, 1862, an admirabli 
contribution to ecclesiastical biography. 

2. ‘ The Life and Bemains of Robert Lee,^ 
D.D.,’ 1870. 3. ‘ William Caratares : a 

Character and Career of tho BovolutionsryL 
Epoch (1649-1716),’ 1874, a survey ol’ 
ohuroh and state in a time of ti’ansniQn. 

4. ‘ Tho Apostolic Ministry of tho Scottish 
Ohuroh ’ (Baird lecture), Glasgow, 1897. ^ 
Other works were ‘ Christ the Consoler, or ’ 
Scripture Hymns and Prayers for Times of > 
Trouble and Sorrow’ (Edinburgh, 1866); 

‘ Croed and Conduct,’ a collection of 
sermons (Glasgow, 1878 ; new edit. 1883) ; ; 

‘ Saint Modan of Bosneaili : a Er^ent 
of Scottish Eagpology’ (1878); and ‘Health. 
Haunts of tho Riviera and South-West of' 
France’ (1881), the fruit of a oontinentali 
holiday. Story edited a ‘ History of the{ 
Church of Scoriand ’ (4 vols. 1890-91). / 

A portrait, presented by friends end* 
paint^ in 1800 by Sir Kiilip Bume-Jonesi 
and a study by John Bowie, A,B.S. A, for a 
group of Queen’s chaplains, belong to tha 
family. T^o portraits in ofl, by Sir Gtorffi 
Beid, P.B.S.A., were prepared rc8peotivel)| 
for the Ohuroh of Scotland (now at 22 Que^ 
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street, Edinburgh, the ofSoes of the ohuioh) 
and for Glasgow University (in the Hun- 
terian Museum, Glasgow University). Of 
the latter there is a good photogravure. 
There is a fine drawing by William Strang, 
A.R.A. A memorial window was unveUed 
in' Rosneath Church on 24 Sept. 1908, and 
another, by Douglas Straohon, was placed 
in the Bute Hall, Glasgow University, on 
21 Oct. 1909. 

On 31 Oct. 1863 Story married Janet 
Leith, daughter of Captain Philip Maughan, 
H.E.I.C. Mrs. Story was author of three 
well-eonstruoted novels, ‘ Charley Nugent,’ 
‘The Co-heiress,’ and ‘The St. Aubyns 
of St. Aubyn,’ and of ‘Kitty Ksher,’ a 
ohildren’B story. In 1911 she published 
deeply interesting ‘ Early Beminiscenoes,’ 
Two surviving children, Elma and Helen 
Cionstanoe Herbert, jointly wrote a memoir 
of their father. 

[Memoir of Robert Herbert Story, D.D., 
LL.D., by his dan^ters; Mrs. Oliphant, 
Memoir of Principal TuUoch, 1888, and Auto- 
biography 1899 j Twenty-five Years of St. 
Anrtjvmi, by Dr. A. K. H. Boyd, 1806 ; Life 
of Dr. Bobert Wallace, by Sherifi Campbell 
Smith; Scotsman, and Glasgow Herald, 
14 Jan. 1607 ; information from Miss Story ; 
personal knowledge.] T. B. 

STORY-MASKELYNE, MERVYN 
HERBERT NEVIL (1823-1911), miner- 
alogist, born at Basset Down House, near 
Wroughton, Wiltshire, on 3 Sept. 1823, was 
eldest son in the family of two sons and 
four daughters of Anthony Mervyn Reeve 
Story, ER.S. (1791-1879), by his wife 
Margaret, only child and ultimate heiress 
of Nevil Maakelyne [q. v.], astronomer 
royal. The father acquired through his 
wife the Maskelyne estates in Wiltshire, 
and in 1846 adopted the surname of Story- 
Maskelyne. One of the mineralogist’s 
sisters, Antonia, married Sir Wormgton 
WUkinBon Smyth [q. v.]. 

After spending ten years at Bruton 
grammar school in Somerset, Sto^-Mas- 
kelyne was admitted to Wadham (joUege, 
Oxford, as a commoner on 19 Nov. 1840, 
and graduated B.A. with a second class in 
mathematics in Easter term 1846. He 
proceeded M.A. on 7 June 1849. On leav- 
ing Oxford he studied for the bar, but he 
had, almost from boyhood, taken a keen 
interest in natural science, and his early 
studies in photography led to a MendsMp 
with William Henry Pox Talbot [q. v.] 
He was persuaded to abandon the law for 
science in 1847 by Benjamiu Brodie the 
younger [q. v.], and in 1860 was invited 

voim x,xix.— sup. u. 


to deliver lectures on mineralogy at Oxford. 
He accepted this invitation on condition 
that a laboratory should be assigned to 
him, where ho could teach mineralogical 
analysis and chemistry in general. Chemi- 
oal manipulation had not been taught pre- 
viously in the University of Oxford, and 
great interest was excited by the opportun- 
ity of learning what sort of t hing chemistry 

S ' 'i be. A suite of rooms under the 
clean Museum was allotted Story- 
Maskelyne, and there he lived and worked 
from 1861 to 1867. His first student was 
William Thomson [q. v.], afterwards arch- 
bishop of York. 

Story-Maskelyne was an early advocate 
of the due recognition of natural science in 
the Oxford curriculum, and was examiner 
in the new school of natural science in 
1866 and 1856. He was active in the 
struggle which lasted from 1847 to 1867 
over the proposal to erect a museum in 
Oxford. The foundation stone of the 
museum was laid in 1866 and it was opened 
in 1861 (of. Atlay’b Henry AcUom ; a 
Memoir, 1903, pp. 197 seq.). Story- 
Maskelyne became professor of mineralogy 
in 1866 in sucoession to Dean Willhm 
Buokland [q. v.], and was duly allotted as 
professor a laboratory in the new museum. 
The chair had been founded by George IV 
in 1813, but it was very inadequately 
remunerated till 1877, when it was recon- 
stituted os the Waynfiete professorship 
of mineralogy. 

In 1857 Story-Maskel;^e was appointed 
to the newly created post of kemer of 
the minerals at the British p^seum 
and, although he retained his Oxford 
professorship, he settled in London. It 
beoame his practice to invito the most 
promising of his Oxford mpils, who in- 
cluded Professor W. J. Lewis, Dr. L. 
Fletcher, and Sir Henry A. Miers, to work 
with him at the British Museum. He thus 
extended the usefuhiess of both his London 
and Oxford offices, and trained many 
distinguished members of the next genera- 
tion of BritiBh mineralogists. 

Since 1861 no one at the British Museum 
had token any special interest in mineralogy. 
Story-Maskelyne undertook the re-arrange- 
ment of all the minerals under his charge 
according to the crystallochemioal system 
of Bose. He also maintained and dev&ped 
the ooUectionB so that they beoame the 
largest and best arranged series of minerals 
and meteorites in emstenoe. During his 
tenure of the keepership no fewer than 
43,000 specimens wore added to the 
collection. He published a catalogue of 

vv 
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minerals at the musoum in 1863 (new edit. 
1881) and a ‘ Guide to tho Colleotion ’ in 
1868. 

Story-Maskelyne -was always much, inter- 
ested in meteorites, which he was one of 
the first to study Ijy means of thin sec- 
tions for tho microscope. He published 
the results of his numerous researches, of 
which the most important are those on the 
nature and constitution of the Pamallec, 
Nellore, Breitenbaoh, Manegatim, Busti, 
Shalka, and Bowton meteorites. Chief 
among his mineral researches were those 
upon Laugitc, Melaoonito, Tenorite, 
Andrewsite, OonneUite, Chalkosidcrlte, and 
Luiamite. New minerals described by 
him wore Andrewsite, Langite, Liskeardito, 
and Waringtonito. Asmanite, Oldhamito, 
and Osbornito, constituents of meteoric 
stones, wero first isolated and determined by 
him, though the first named, described by 
iiim in 1871, is now generally regarded as 
identical with the mineral tridymite. 
Ho was also the first to recognise tho 
presence of onsiatite in meteorites. 

Deeply interested in the Mstory of the 
diamond, he wrote on the Koh-i-noor 
atone (Ghemical News, 1860, i. 229 j Nature, 
1891, siiv. 566 ; xly. C). In 1880 he proved 
that the supposed diamonds manufactured 
by Maotear were in reality a crystallised 
silicate. The mode of occurrence of the 
dhimond in South Africa also occupied his 
attention, and he described the enstatite 
rock which is associated with it in that 
port of the world {PhilosopMeal Magamte, 
1879, vii. 136). 

Story-Maskelyne gave same notable 
courses of lectures on crystallography both 
in London and Oxford. In a coiu'so de- 
livered in 1869 he announced an important 
proof of the munber and mutual inclina- 
tions of the symmetry planes possible in a 
crystalloid system. His general views 
were stated in a scries of lectures bcfoie the 
Chemical Society in 1874. Onhisieotirrcshe 
largely based his well’-known text book, 
‘The Morphology of Orystals,’ which was 
published in 1896. Li his mathematical 
os woU as in his purely scientific treatment 
of his theme his writing was charac- 
terised by distinction and charm of style. 

Story-Maskelyne’s scientific attainments 
wero wideily recognised. Elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society in 1870, he was vice- 
president from 1897 to 1899. Ho received I 
m 1893 the Wollaston medal of the Geo- 
lomcal Society, of which he become a 
fwow in 1864, was chosen an honorary 
fellow of Wadham Oollege in 1873, and 
was made hon. D.So. in 1903. He was 


correaponclmg or honorary member of 
the Lnporial Mineralogioal Society of St. 
Potorsburg, of the Society of Natural 
History of Boston, of the Royal Academy 
of Bavaria, and of tho Academy of Natural 
Sciences in Philadelphia. 

On tho death of Ins father in 1879 Story. 
Maskolyno succeeded to the Basset Do\m 
estates, and thenceforward became an 
active country gratieman. He resigned 
his post at the British Musoum next year 
but he continued to hold the professorship 
of mineralogy at Oxford till 1896. By that 
time funds were obtained for securing the 
whole time of a residont professor, and he 
was succeeded by (Sir) Henry A. Miets. 

Story-Maskelyne entered the House of. 
Commons in 1880, when he was elected in 
the liberal interest as member for the' 
borough of Crioklade. Ho was ro-eleotedL 
for tho Crioklade division of North Wilt- ' 
sMre in 1886 and 1886, but be r^s^ to ' 
follow Gladstone in Ids home rule policy 
in 1886, and thenceforth sat in parlia- 
ment as a liberal-unionist until his defeat 
in July 1892. He took no prominent' 
part in the debates, but introduced iu^ 
1886 the Thames pmservalion bill, and waa{ 
chairman of tho committee to which thJ 
bfll’s oonaidoration was roforrod. The bi]l| 
was passed on 14 Aug. 1886. Ho was n* 
member of tho Willshiro county council 
from its foundation in 1889 till 1904, when* 
ho was over eighty years of ago, and was 
for many yoors chairman of the agrionl-' 
turol oommittec. He was an active member 
of tho Bath and West of England Agrioul- ' 
tural Society, and it was at his suggestion 
that the first itinerant daily school was 
established. He was a good scholar and > 
was ono of the few soientiflo men who ' 
read llomcr till late in life. He formed 
a valuable private coUcotion of anticue ^ 
engraved gems, and bo privately printed a i 
catalogue of the intaglios and cameoa 1 
known os tho Marlborough Gems. f 

Story-Maskelyne died at Basset Bcivn j 
on 20 May 1911, after a prolonged illness, | 
and was buried at Purton, Wiltshire. 

Hemarriedon29 June 1868, after settiing . 
in London, Thoreza Mary, eldest daughter 
of John Dillwyn Llewcllsm, E.R.S., and 
granddaughter of Lewis Weston Dillwyn 
l.q. V.], tho botanist. He was survived by 
his wife and three daughters, of whom the 
second, Mary Lucy, married Hugh Oakeley 
Amold-Eorster [q. v. Suppl. H], some time 
soorotary of state for war, and the third, 
Theroza Charlotte, became wife of Sir 
Arthur Rucker, E.B.S., iu 1892. 

His pewtrait by the Hon. John Collier, 
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subscribed for by friends in 1896, is now a this work_ he was granted an additional 
Basset Down House, Swindon. assistant in Greek. His publications on 

fBurke’s Landed Gentry ; Gardiner’s Beg. Celtic were numerous and important ; the 
Wddham CoUege, p 401 ; The Times, 21 May greatest of them was the ‘ Thesaurus 
1011 j Free. Boy. See.] H. A.M. Potoo-Hibemicus,’ which he undertook in 

A.W. B. conjunotion with Dr. Wliitley Stokes 
STEAOHAH. JOHN (1862-1907), [q- v. Suppl. II]; it apiiearod in two large 
classical and Celtic scholar, bom at the farm volumes in 1001 and 1003. At the time 
of Brae near Keith, Banffshire, on 31 Jan. of his death he was maldng arrangements 
1862, was only son of James Straohan, for compiling the Dictionary to the texts 
farmer of Brae, by his wife Ann Kerr, thus published. 

He was educated at the grammar school of The increasing interest in Irish studies 
Keith Dr. James Grant till he was fostered by the School of Irish Learning 

entered the University of Aberdeen in 1877 oslablished in 1903 by Professor Kuno Moyer 
at the age of fifteen. Strachan proved an in Dublin, in which during several long 
excellent all-round scholar, but especially vacations Strachan taught Old Irish with 
distinguished himself in classics and much enthusiasm. Por his pupils he 
philosophy. In 1880 he spent the summer produced several little books containing the 
at Gottingen working with Professor grammar and selections from the Old Irish 
Tfenfey. In 1881, having completed the texts. In the ‘ Transaotiona of the PhUo- 
course at Aberdeen with first-class honours logical Society ’ he published a long series 
in classics, he entered Pembroke College, of valuable memoirs upon the ‘ History of 
Cambridge, where another Aberdonian, Irish,’ the most important perhaps being 
Bobert Alexander Neil [q. v. Suppl. II], | The Compensatory Lengthening of Vowels 
was the principal classical lecturer. In in_ Irish ’ (1893), *^The Deponent Verb in 
1882 he won the Peiguson scholarship, Irish’ (1894), ‘The Particle “ro” in 
which is open to me four Scottish Irish’ (1806), ‘The Subjunctive Mood in 
universities. In 1883 he won at Cambridge Irish’ (1897), ‘The Sigmatio Puture and 
the Person university scholarship, and Sirbjunctive in Irish ’ and ‘ Action and 
having taken the first part of the classical Time in the Irish Verb ’ (both in 1900). 
tripos with the mghest distinction. Shorter papers appeared in the ‘ Zeitsohiift 
preoeeded to Jena, where he worked at fiir ceUisohe Philologie,’ and other journals 
Sanskrit with Professor Delbriick and at at home and abroad. In 1906 and 
Celtic with Professor Thumeysen. The 1907 he took up the study of early Welsh, 
following year he spent the whole summer and began preparing for the press ‘ An 
at Jena in the same pursuits, and in 1886 Introduction to Early Welsh.’ This was 
graduated at Cambridge with special published posthumously in 1909 by the 
distinction in classics and comparative Manchester University Press after a satis- 
philology. He was also second chancellor’s factory soUlement ot a lawsuit brought 
medaUist. In the summer of the same against the publishers by the Welsh sohmar 
year he was elected professor of Greek at Dr. John Gwenogvryn Evans, who thought 
Owens College, Manchester, and in 1889, by that inadequate acknowledgment of 
a re-arrangement of work unth Augustus Strachan’s debt to his own published 
Samuel Wil lfina [q.v. Suppl. II], the professor Welsh texts had been made by the editor, 
of Latin, he added to Greek the teaching of In Soplomber 1007 Straohan went for a few 
comparative philology. days to Wales in order to collate at Peniarth 

In his first -years at Manchester, Straohan the texts of some of the early manuscripts 
busied himseU especially with work upon which he wished to pubUsL While at 
Herodotus, the fruit of which was an excel- Peniarth he caught a chiU which on his 
lentschooleditionofbookvi.(1801), contain- return to Manchester developed into pnou- 
ing an acemmt of the Ionic ^alect superior monia. On 26 Sept, he died at Hilton 
to anything preceding it. At his death he Park, Prestwioh, where he had lived for 
, left in manuscript a large Greek grammar some years. 

: treated on philological principles, which is Besides his work on Greek, comparative 
not yet published. He gradually devoted philology, and Celtic, Straohan also taught 
' himself, however, more and more to Celtic Sanskrit ot Manchester. In 1900 Aberdeen 
? studies, and during the last few years of his University conferred upon him the honorary 
: life his distinction in this department was re- degree of LL.D. No good ^rtrait of 
f cognised by the university, which appointed Straohan exists, and the bronze bust in the 
r him to a newly founded and unpaid lecture- possession of Manchester University only 
ship in Celtic ; in order to give him time for faintly resembles him. Has Celtic books were 
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irraiited. to Mb widow m 1009. 

ss^.^iSdM 

StraobeybyMB'^e^JW^^ 
daughter of ..^. pearl of a woman’ 

Patrick [q. .®' ^ 1 ogi Hia five 

foABL-ZM, .K6mwM0^“> ' Heniy 

Whcrs, Ueutenanl-ooloTiolof 

Strachey . 'gj^ Riohard Strachey 

WfiSim Strachcjr (1810- 

minister at^the court of Saxony. 
‘ nk fith^™ Edward (1774^1832). sewnd 

fimtb^one^wa^ “ to 

atriiiinmTh^oame a judge, was em 
a_wriwr ui 1 1 »«. , ^ of thf 


l[BUtioe[q.v.],he obtained an introduction 
to Mm through JohnSterling[q.v.],aMeiid 
of Mb mother, and asked to be alloi^ 
unt.Vi bim with a view to cnterinB 



[q. V.]. Who tn^7e »e and 

ho owed much to StrMMya au 

Bengal seryioe q„- ™hen, having been 

Sutton Co^ »ndia louse, 

f“onf S ThoLs Carlyle, who waa 
%+^^^trnohev’8 house in Fitzroy S^re, 
to at Ms summer rtoenoe 
and visiwci nm Btudent oi 

at Shooters Ipll. aood Persian 

BuglMh ^^ 3 ..^ ^anita’ (1813, 

scholar: the Persian of a 

in Sanskrit. destined for the 

Indian career, and forc^ 
Ms hope of an Jn twenty 

r^ve£u? cmed when past 
years. He w IsoMa when on a 

•’^7 ^7 Naules but Ms knee always r^ 
hy ‘Subsoription no Bondage, oy i. .1^ 


of Ms mother, ana asnea to db auowea 
to read with to with a view to entering ^ 
a university. TMs intention anmcreaaeof 
his malady forced him to abandon. JBm- ^ 
ever he spent the second haJi ot that , 
year with Maurice at Guy’s Hospital, and 1 
fcom that time an intimate friendaUp [ 
existed between them ; Maurice became his | 
spiritual adviser and exercised a lasting | 
influence on his mind. 1 

la 186d ho Bucoeeded to tlio title and ilieJ, 
Somersetshire estates of his uncle, Sir Henry i* 
Strachey, the second baronet, who died , 
Carried. He took a warm mterest m tee 
welfare of Ms tenants, specially those rf the 
labouring class, was an active ma^tcate and 
a deputy-lieutenant, and m 1864 was Mgl 
aherSf of Somerset ; he was a 
guardian and was a member of tee to 
iomerset county council. A keen pohh, 
oian, and a Uberal of a 
tvuB he was an admirer of GMstone and 
in^l870 wrote a series of 
‘ Daily News ’ on the proposed , 

1 

‘3? to 

Maffuzino,’ and other ponodioals. His m 
terests were wide and Ms mind 
Sle of Maurioo he was firmly atehrf 

1 n tM Churoh of England, but was stronglT 
totbo onmoaoi b doctrines sad 


Mamt Hebrew in order 

He married (1) pn *7 A g 
EUzabete, ddept f 

Wilkieson.of WppdbmyHafl,B«ltom j 
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‘Spectator’; Henry, on artiat, and one 
daughter, all now (1912) living. 

There are three painted portraits of 
Strachey at Sutton (jourt, one by Samuel 
Laurence [q. v.] and two by his son, Mr. 
Henry Strachey. 

Strachey published: 1. ‘A Commentary 
on the Marriage Service,’ 1843, 24itto. 2. 
'Shakespeare’s Hamlet; an Attempt to 
find a Key to a great Moral, Problem,’ 
1848. 3. ‘Hebrew Politics in the Time 
of Sargon and Sennacherib: an Inquiry 
into the Meaning of the Prophecies of Isaiah,’ 
1863, revised and enlarged as ‘Jewish 
History and Politics,’ 1874, bringing the 
prophecies into connection with what is 
known from other sources os to the Jewish 
kingdom, and discussing the questions of 
their unity, arrangement, authorshm, &o. 
4. ‘ Miracles and Scienee,’ 1854. 6. ‘ Politics 
Ancient and Modem,’ with P. D. Maurice, 
in ‘ Tracts for Priests,’ 1801. 6. ‘ Talk 

at a Country House,’ 1895, originally 
published in the ‘ Atlantic Monthly,’ 
krgely autobiographical in thought though 
not in circumstance, the ‘ Squire ’ being the 
author and his interlocutor ‘ Porster, Sir 
Edward used to say, representing his ideas in 
his younger days. He also edited Malory’s 
‘Morte d’ Arthur’ (1868, 1891) for the Globe 
edition; contributed to Hiohard Garnett’s 
edition of Peacock’s works, vol. z., 

‘ BecoUections ’ of the author, Peacock 
having been a oolleagne of Straohey’s 
father at the India House, and wrote an 
introduction to Edward Lear’s ‘ Honsense 
Songs ’ (1896, 4to). 

[Private infennation ; Sir P. Maurice’s Life 
of P. S. Maurice, 1884 Per Sir Edward’s 
father see Carlyle’s Beminiscences, ed. Proude, 
1831 ; Sir E. Clolebrooho’a Life of Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, 1884.] W. H. 

STRACHEY, Sm JOHN (1823-1907), 
Anglo-Indian administrator, bom in Lon- 
don on 5 June 1833, was fifth son of 
Edward Strachey by his wife Jrdia, 
youngest daughter of Major-General WUliam 
Kirk^trick [q. v.]. Sir Edward Strachey 
[q. V. Suppl. II] and Sir Hiohard Strachey 
[q. T. Suppl. II] were elder brothers. 

After being educated at a private school 
at 'lotteridge, John entered Haileybury in 
1840,^ among his contemporaries being Sir 
E. Olive Bayley, Sir George Campbell [q. v. 
Suppl. I], Sir jMezander Arbntlmot [q . v. 
Snppl. H], W. S. Seton-Karr, and Robert 
Needham Oust [q. v. Suppl. II]. He was one 
of the editors of the ‘ Haileybury Obseiwer,’ 
to which he contributed a vindication of 
Shakespeare, described as 'displaying a 


considerable mastery of Coleridge’s writ- 
ings.’ He p^sed out seoond on the list 
for Bengal in 1842, having won prizes 
for classics and English and also the medal 
for history and political economy. Litera- 
ture and art were always among his 
interests. 

Appointed to the North “West Provinces, 
he divided his first years of service between 
the plains of Rohilkuandandthe neighboar- 
ing hills of Kumaon. At the outbreak of 
tho Mutiny he was absent on furlough in 
England. Hitherto he had served as an 
ordinary district officer, without any of the 
chances that are open to those at head- 
quarters. But after his return to India 
he was aeleoted for a aeries of special 
appointments. Lord Canning nominated 
him in 1801 presidmt of a commission to 
inquire into a great epidemic of cholera; 
and Lord Lawrence made him in 1804 
president of the permanent sanitary com- 
mission then formed as a result of the 
report of a royal commission on tho health 
of the army in Indio. Meanwhile, in 1802, 
he had been judicial commissioner, or 
chief judge, in the newly constituted 
Central Provinces. Lord Lawrence formed 
so high an opinion of him as to appoint 
him in 1866 to be chief commissioner of 
Oudh, at a time when the question of 
tenant-right there was rousing heated 
controversy. Straohey suooeeded in per- 
suading ike taluqdi^ or landlords to 
accept a oompromise, afterwards enacted by 
the legislative coxmeU, though his private 
views would have granted much larger 
privileges to the tenant class. In 1868 
he beoame a member of the governor- 
general’s oounoil, and held office throughout 
Lord Mayo’s viceroyalty. When the news 
of Lord Mayo’s assassination first reached 
Cedoutta in Feb. 1872, he acted for a fort- 
night as govemor-general With the legal 
member of the council, 8ir James Fitzjames 
Stephen, he formed an enduring friendshm 
(of. Lbslik Stbpbbit, Life of Bir J. F. 
Stephen, ^p. 246 seq.). In 1874 Straohey 
was appointed lieutenant-governor of the 
North West Provinces; bnt he vacated 
the post in 1876, when Lord Lytton 
persuaded him to enter the governor- 
general’s council for a seoond time as 
finance member. 

His lieutenant-govemorshij of the North 
West Provinces was too brief to leave a 
permanent mark, but the measures asso- 
ciated with his name include the creation 
of a department of agrioulture and com- 
merce ; a new system of village accounts, 
by which the record is written np annually 
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inatoad of only on tiie occasion of a thitfcy 
years’ settlomentj the extension of tiie 
survey to permanently settled districts ; 
the attempt to construct railways from 
provincial resources. It was also his 
pride that ho took the first active steps to 
secure the conservation of the hi^ric 
Mogul buildings at Agra. 

As finance minister Strachey shares with 
his brother Sir Richard, whose work in India 
was closely connected with his own, the 
credit of extending the decentralisation 
of provincial finance, started under Lord 
Mayo in 1871, and of abolishing the cus- 
toms line across the peninsula, which per- 
mitted the equalisation and ultimate 
reduction of the salt duty. To Strachejr 
and his brother were duo loo the reoogm- 
tion of a light inooiue tax as a permanent 
part of the system of taxation ; the 
creation of a famine insurance fund of in- 
calculable benefit, amounting to a million 
and a half sterling annually ; and the applica.- 
tion of free trade prinoiplea to the customs 
tariff so far as circumstances permitted. 
Another of Straohey’s reforms, which has 
not been oazviod out, was the passing of » 
statute authorising the introduction of the 
metric standard of weights and moasuras. 
Unhappily, Straohoy’s term of office as 
finance minister closed prematurely under 
a cloud. The cost of the war in Afghanistan, 
owing mainly to a defective system of 
military accounts, was found to have been 
under-estimated by no less than twelve 
millions sterling [sec Lytion, Edwaed 
Robbbt Btowbh, first Eabl oit LyrroN]. 
Strachey, upon whom the responsibility 
was fixed by the home government, thought 
it his duty to retire twelve months before 
his full time, lie finally left India at the 
dose of 1880, after thirty-eight years’ 
aorvioe. Ho hod been knighted in 1872 
and mode G.C.S.I. in 1878. 

Alter India, Italy appealed to his 
sympatlues. An ardent supporter of the 
movement for national unity and libora- 
Mon, bo used to regret that he could not 
have enlisted under Garibaldi. On his 
retirement from India ho oooupied for 
some time a villa at Florence, where he 
studied art and architecture. Subsequently 
he spent the winter there or on ttie 
Italian lakes. He was familiar with the 
language and literature, and Italians were 
among Ms intimate friends. Part of this 
period of rest he devoted to literary work. 
As early as 1881 he collaborate with 
his brother, Sir Riohaid, in a record of 
what the two hod helped to acoomphsh 
in India, under the title of ‘ The Finanooa 


and Public Works of India’ (1882), wlici f 
is a mine of Mstoriool information. Again ( 
after settling in England, he in isgl ^ 
gave before the University of CambridBe i 
a course of lectures on India, which * 
were published under the title ‘ Mdial’ in t 
1888, and reached a fourth edition in isu t 
being revised by Sir T. W. Holdemess after I 
the author’s death. In 1883 Strachey { 
was nominated by Lord Randolph Churobil | 
to be a member of the secretary of state’s! 
council of Indio, an office which thenlostedf 
for ton years. While actively engao^ 
on the council he found time to folfoTiff 
the example of his friend. Sir James KW 


james Stephen, and to attempt in ‘Hastily 
and the Rohilla War’ (1892), to clear tM 
memory of Warren Hastings from th^ 
charges arising from the BoMlla war ^ 
1774. I 

Straohojr, who on the occasion of Lorrf 
Gurzon’s inauguration os chancellor al 
Oxford, in June 1907, received the honorf 
ary degree of U.C.L., died at his house in 
Cornwall Gardens, South Kensington, od 
10 Uoo. 1907, and was buried at Send, neai 
Woking. On 8 Oct. 1836 Strachey znarriaA 
Katherine Jane, daughter of George H. 
Batten, of the Bengal civil servfce; SM 
reooivod the imponal order of the Omvi, 
of India on its institution in 1878. 
Of thoir sons, the oldest, Colonel John', 
Stroohoy, M.V.O., was oontroller of the^ 
household to Lord Curzon when viceroy d 
India; Sir Arthur is mentioned below;i 
and Charles is principal clerk in the) 
oolonial office. A bronze tablet in Sendr 
ohuroh commemorates hun and Ms wife, 
who predeceased him by o few months.. 
There is also a tablet in the church of Ghew 
Magna, SomeTSOt, the burial-place of the 


family. In India the Strachey Hall of the i 
Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College atj. 
Aligarh is named after him as a memorial; i 
and a tablet in the fort at Agra records s 


that ho cleared and restored the Diwnn-i- 5 
or hall of publio audience of the Mognl 
emperors, in 1876. 

Stroohoy holds an almost unique position 
in Anglo-Indian administration as ministe’ 
to no lewer than three viceroys, _ and as tin 
literary expositor of their domesiio and finan. 
oial policy. With Ms brother, Sir Riohatt 
[q. V. Suppl. II], he exerted lire dominan 
influence in oonsolidating the new systen 
of government gradually adopted after th 
catastrophe of the Mutiny. By inheidtano 
and education they belonged to the schoc 
of philosophical radicalism represented i 
John Stuart Mill ; and their best wot 
much of which came to fruition after tl 
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bKitheni had left India, was accomplished 
under two viceroys (Mayo and £ytton) 
who rank as conservatives at home but as 
active reformers in India. Straohey’s valu- 
able literary vork in connection with India 
shows throughout the mind of a strong man 
and the pen of a ready writer. 

Sm Aeehue Stoaohey (1858-1901), 
second son of Sir John, was bom on 5 Dec. 
1858. Educated first at Uppingham and 
afterwards at (jharterhouse, he proceeded 
to Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where he 
graduated in 1880 with a second class in 
the law tripos, taking later the degree of 
LL.B. Among his chief friends at the 
university were James Kenneth Stephen 
and Theodore Beck. Colled to the bar 
from the Inner Temple m 1883, he went 
out almost at once to India, to practise 
before the high court at Allahabad. In 
1802 he became public prosecutor and 
standing counsel to the provincial govern- 
ment. In 1896 he was appointed judge 
of the hi^h court at Bombay, in which 
capacity it fell to him to preside at the 
first trial for sedition of Bal Oangadhar 
Tilak in 1807. An unfortunate phrase 
in his charge to the jury, that ‘ disoflection 
means simply the absonoo of affection,’ 
attracted much censure, but the general 
purport of his language on this point was 
approved on appeal to a full bench. In 
1899 he was promoted to be chief justice 
of the high court at Allahabad, and 
knighted. Ho died at Simla on 14 May 1901. 
His remains were cremated in Hindu 
fashion, and the ashes brought homo and 
deported in the ohurohyard of Send, near 
Woking. A bronze tablet to his memory 
has been placed in the church of Trent, 
near Teovil, where much of his boyhood was 
passed. On 22 Oot. 1885 he married Ellen, 
daughter of John Conolly, who survived 
him. There was no issue of the marriage. 

[The Times, 20 Dec. 1907 ; R. Bos worth 
Smith, Life of Lord Lawrence (1883) ; Sir 
William Himler, Life of Lord Mayo, 1876; 
Sk Biohaid Temple, Men and Events of my 
Time in India (1882) ; Herbert Paul, Hist, of 
Modem England, iv. passim ; Lady Betty 
Balfour, Memoir of Lord Lytton.] J. S. C. 

STEAOHET, Sib RICHARD (1817- 
1908), lieutenant-general, royal (Bengal) 
engineers, younger brother of Sir Edward 
Strachey [q. v. Suppl. II for parentage], 
and elder brother of Sir John Strachey 
[q. V. Suppl. H], was bom on 24 July 1817 
at Sutton Court, Somerset, the seat of his 
uncle. Sir Henry Strachey (1772-1868), 
second baronet. 


i9 Strachey 

Educated at a private school at 
Totteridge, Richard entered the East XncUa 
Company’s military semmary at Addiscombe 
in 1834, and left it as the head of his term 
with a commission as second lieutenant 
in the Bombay engineers on 10 June 1836. 
After professional instruction at Chatham, 
Strachey went to India, and did du^ first 
at Poona and then at Kandcish. On the 
augmentation of the Bengal engineers in 
1839 he was transferred to that corps, 
and posted to the irrigation works of 
the public works department on the 
Jumna Canal, under (Sir) William Ersklne 
Baker [q. v.j. Promoted lieutenant on 
24 Eeb. 1841, he was appointed in 1843 
executive engineer on the Ganges Canal 
under (Sir) Proby Thomas Oautloy [q. v.], 
and began the construotiou of the head 
works at Hurdwar. 

In December 1645 Strachey was hurried 
off with all the other engineer officers 
within reach of the Sikh frontier to serve 
in the Sutlej campaign. He was appointed 
to Major-general Sir Harry Smith’s staff, 
was x>reBcnt at the affair ol Bafiiwal, at the 
battle of Aliwal on 28 Jan. 1846, where he 
had a horse shot under him, and at the 
victory of Sobraon on 10 Feb. After the 
battle he assisted in the construction ol the 
bridge over the Sutlej, by which the army 
crossed into the Punjab. Sir Harry Smith, 
in his despatch after the battle ol Aliwal, 
dated 30 Jan. 1846, highly oouuuended 
the ready help of Strachey and of 
Richard Baird Smith [q. v.], also de- 
soribing them as ‘two most promising 
and gallant officers.’ Strachey drew the 
plan of the battle to illustrate the despatch, 
and he was also employed on the survey of 
the Sobraon field of battle. For bis 
servioes be received the medal with 
and, the day after bis promotion to the 
rank of captain on 16 Feb. 1864, a brevet 
maiority. 

At the end of the campoim Strachey 
retemed to the Ganges Canal, but frequent 
attacks of fever compelled him in 1847 to go 
to Nani Tal in the Kumaon Himalayas for 
big health. There he made the aaquoint- 
anoe of Major E. Madden, under whose 
guidance he studied botany and geology, 
maldng explorations into the Himala^ 
ranges west of Nepal for scientifio piloses. 
In 1848 he accompanied Mr. J. E. Winter- 
bottom, F.L.S., botanist, into Tibet, 
penetraimg as far as lakes Rakos-tal and 
Manasarowar, meviously visited by his 
elder brother. Captain Henry Strachey, in 
1846. Starting from the plain of Rohil- 
khand at an elevation of about 1000 feet 
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above sea level, a north-easterly route •was 
taken across the snowy ranges terminating 
on the Tibetan plateau at an altitude 01 
between fourteen and fifteen thousand feet, 
on the upper course of the river Sutlej. 
Straohey’s detailed account of this journey, 
entitled ‘ Narrative of a Journey to Lakes 
Biakas-tal and Manasarowar in Western 
Tibet,’ appeared in the * Gcogra^ical 
Journal ’ (1900), vol. xv. (see also Mr. W. B. 
Hemsley’s paper on the ‘ Flora of Tibet or 
High Asia ' ^ulfiished in the Journal of (he 
I/innean Society, vol. xrv, 1902). O'ver 
2000 botanical species (including crypto- 
gams) were collected, and of these thirty-two 
new species and varieties bear Straohey’s 
name. The result of his geological observa- 
tions was to establish the fact, which 
had been doubted by Humboldt, that in 
Humaon there were glaciers iu all respects 
suuilar to those of the European Alps, as 
sho-wn, among other things, by the direct 
measuroments of their rates of motion ; he 
also settled another disputed point— the 
true position of the snow line. Travelling 
over the mountains, he observed the exist- 
ence of a great series of ^eozoio beds along 
the line of passes into Hbet •with jurassio 
and tertiary deposits o^verlying them. These 
fruits of his journey -were given in a paper 
on ‘The Physical Geography of the Pro- 
vinces of Eumaon and Garhwal,’ published 
in the ‘ Geographical Journal ’ in 1861. 

Strachejr returned to England in 1860, 
and remained at home for nearly five 
years, occupied, among oiber thinp, in 
arranging and olassifj^g his Kumaon 
collection. A provisionally named cata- 
logue was prepared by him and printed j 
it •was afterwards revised, [and appeared 
in 1882 in Atkinson’s ‘Gazetteer of the 
Himalayan Districts of the North-West 
Provinces and Oude.’ Another re^vised 
edition was spared at Strachey’s request 
by Mr. J. P. Duthie, and published in 1906. 
In 1864 Strachey was elected a f^ow of the 
Boyol Society. He returned to India in 
the foUowing year, and for a short time had 
charge of irrigation •works in Bundelkhand. 

His first connection •with the secretariat 
of the public works department was in 
1866, whan he was acting •under-secretary 
in 'the absence of (Sir) Henry Yule [q. v.]. 
At Calcutta he was brou^t into con- 
tact •with (Sir) John Peter Grant [q. v. 
Suppl, 1], a member of the supremo 
council. When the Mutiny broke out, 
John Bussell Colvin [q. v.], lieutenant- 
governor of the North West Provinces in 
Ama, was out off by the mutmeors from 
all communications 'witii a portion of his 


territory; that portion was temporarily 
constituted a separate government, called 
the Central Provinces, under Grant as 
lieutenant-governor, and he appointed 
Strachey secretary in all departments under 
him. 

Grant and, Strachey went to Benares in 
July 1867, accompanied so far by Sir 
James Outram [q. v.] and Colonel Robert 
Napier, afterwards Lord Napier of Magdala 
[q. V.], who -were on their way to Lucknow. 
After the fall of that place. Grant and 
Strachey moved to AUababad, and when 
Grant was nominated president in council, 
Strachey remained behmd to lay out the new 
railway station of Allahabad, ibe mutineers 
having almost destroyed the old one. He 
returned to Calcutta in 1858 on hia appoint- 
ment as consulting engineer to government in 
the railway department. He obtained accept- 
ance of the prmoiple so abundantly justified 
by its results — ^that for the construction of 
irrigation works and for railway develop- 
ment it was right to supply b^ loan the 
funds whioh could not o^erwise be pro- 
vided. His great constructive ability was 
shown in his reorganisation of the public 
works department, and in the initiation of 
an adequate forest service; he was ap- 
pointed secretary and head of tho pubiio 
works department in 1862. 

Prom this time until he left India for good 
Richard Strachey was a power in the 
country, and was, perhaps, the most 
remarkable man of a family which, for four 
generations, extending over more than a 
century, served the Indian government. 
A strong man 'with a determined will and 
a somewhat peppery temperament, he 
generally carried his way -with bene- 
ficial results, though he sometimes took 
the wrong side in a controversy, as 
iu the battle of the rail'way gauges. 
Stroohev remained secretary to govem- 
mont for the pubiio works department 
until 1866. Meanwhile he had been pro- 
moted lieuL-oolonel on 2 July 1860, and 
colonel on 31 Deo. 1862. He was created a 
O.S.I. in 1866 for his services and appointed 
inspector-general of irrigation, and in 1869 
acting secretary of the pubiio works de- 
partment, 'with a seat in the legislative 
council. On lea'viag India on promotion 
to major-general on 24 March 1871 (ante- 
dated to 16 March 1868), he received the 
thanks of government for his valuable 
services during a period of thirty-three 
years. 

Soon after reaching Eu^and, Strachey 
was appointed by Lord Salisbury iaspootot 
of railway stores at the India office, and after 
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retuementfrom the army on 23 Feb. 1876, 

with the honorary rank oflicutcnant-goneral, 
amember of the oounoil ot India. 

In 1877 Strachey was sent to India to 
,, p.i,.ngH -vvith the Indian government the 
terms for the purchase of the East Indian 
railway, the first of the guaranteed railways 
to be taken over by the government on the 
termination of the original thirty years’ 
lease, and he initiated the policy of and 
drew up the contraot for the oontinuod 
iTOiking of the railway by the company 
under government control. Wliilo in India 
he presided with great ability over a oom- 
mission to inquire into the oanses of the 
tenible famine and to suggest possiblo 
remedies. Ho also filled tihe post of 
financial member of council dormg the 
absence of Ins brother John, and was thus 
associated with the Indian government in 
the negotiations which led to tho rupture 
with Shers Ali and war with A^honiston. 

On his rotmn homo in 1870 Strachey was 
re-appointed to a seat in tho oounoil of 
India ; ho was one of the British commis- 
eioncis at the Prime Meridian Oonforonoe 
held at Washington, U.S.A., in 1884, and 
was elooLed ono of the seorotarios ; in 1887 
ho was chosen pxosidont of tho Boyal 
Geographical Society and hold tho post 
for two years ; ho was also an honorary 
member of the geographical sooioties or 
Berlin and of Italy. He resigned his scat 
on the India oounoil in 188U to become 
ohaiiman of the East India Bailway 
Company, and his beneficial rule is oom- 
mamorat^ by tho ‘ Strachey ’ bridge over 
fhe river Jumna, opened shortly bofore his 
death. He was also chairman of tho Assam 
Bengal BoUway Company and only resigned 
these positions when nearly ninety years of 
in consequence of increasing deafness. 
Tmder Ms management the East India 
railway became the most prosperous trunk 
line in the world. 

In 1892 Strachey was one of the delegates 
to represent India at the international 
monetary oouferenoe at Brussels, and the 
same year he was a member of the com- 
mittee on silver ouirenoy presided over by 
Lord Heisohell, when there woa adopted a 
far-reaohing reform which he had proposed 
when finance minister in India in 1878, viz. 
to close the Indian mint to the free coinage 
of silver. In June 1892 he reoeivsd from 
the University of Cambrige the honorary 
degree of LL.D. 

Straohey_ did much good work for the 
Boyal Society, served on its oounoil four 
tunes, from 1872 to 1874, 1880 to 1881, 
1884 to 1886, and 1890 to 1891, and was 


twice a vice-president; he was a member 
of its meteorological committee (whioh 
oontrolled the moleorologioal office) in 1867, 
and he was a member of toe counoil whito 
replaced too oommittee in 1870, and from 
1883 to 1896 was its chairman. From 1873 
he was on tho oommittee of tho Boyal 
Society for managing the Kow observatory. 
The royal medal ot the society was bestow^ 
upon him in 1897 for his resoarches in 
physical and botanical geography and in 
meteorology, and too Boyal Meteorological 
Society awarM him the Symons medal 
in 1906. His most in^rtant sciontifle 
oontributions to knowledge were mode in 
motcorology. He hud the foundations of 
toe Boientifio study of Indian meteorology, 
organising a dopartmont whose labours have 
been of use in assisting to forecast droughts 
and oonsoqnont soaroity and of no Uttle 
advantage to meteorologists generally. 
For years he served on the oommittee of 
solar physics. A sound mathematician, 
Strachey delighted in mcohanioal inventions 
and ospcoially in designing instruments to 
give grtmhic expression to formulas he had 
devised for working out motoorologioal prob- 
lems. In 1884 he dosiguod an instrnmeni 
called toe ' sine curve developer ’ to show 
in a graphic form tho results obtained by 
applying to hourly roadmgs of barograms 
and toermograms his fonunla for too 
calculation of harmonio coefficients. Ih 
1888 and 1800 ho designed two ‘slide 
rules,’ ono to facilitate tho oompuiation of 
the amplitude and time of maximum of 
harmonic constants from values obtained 
by applying his formula to hourly readings 
of b^ograms and thermograms ; the other 
to obtain toe height of clouds from meosuro- 
ments of two photographs taken simul- 
taneously with oameros placed at the ends 
of a base hue half a nule in length. 
A further invention was a porlahle and 
very simple instrument, called a ‘nepho- 
soope,’ for observing toe direotion of motion 
of high oirms olouds, whose movement 
is generally too slow to allow of its 
direoUon being determined by toe unaided 
eye. 

Strachey hod been granted a dis- 
Unguishod servioe pension and created 
O.S.I. in 1806, after thirty years’ servioe. 
Subsequently be declined toe ofler of 
K.O.S.I. But on toe diamond jubilee of 
Queen Victoria in 1897 he was gazetted 
O.0,S.I. After leaving India he lived at 
Stowey House on Glapham Common ; 
later he moved to Lancaster Gate, and only 
a few months before his death to Hamp- 
stead. He died at 67 Belsize Fai-k Gardens 
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on 12 Feb. 1908, and was cremated at 
Golder’s Greon. 

On Mb return from India in 1879 Eiohard 
Sti'aohey collaborated with Ms brother 
Jolm in -writing ‘ The Finances and Pablio 
Works of India ’ (1882), a record of their 
joint aoMovpmenla from 1869 to 1881. 
in the pretaoe to the fourth edition 
(1911) of fciir John Stvachey’s ‘India: its 
Administration and Progress.’ a develop- 
ment of the original -woik by the two 
brothers, Sir Thomas W. Holdemess 
says : ‘ It describes a ^stem of government 
which they, more than any other public 
servants of their day, had helped to fasMon. 
It narrates the ooncrete results of this 
system, with intimate first-hand knowledge 
ut Its working and of the country and the 
populations wMcli it affected, with an 
honourable pride in its pacific triumphs 
and m the benefits which it had conferred 
on their fellow Indian subjects,’ Straohoy 
urate the articles on ‘Asia’ and ‘Hima- 
laya ’ in the ninth edition of the ‘ Eneyolo- 
ptedia Britannioa’ and contributed many 
more papers than those already cited to 
scientific ioumals. 

Sit Bichard was twice married: (1) on 
19 Jan. 1854 to Caroline Anne (d, 1856), 
daughter of the Rev. George Do-wning 
Bowles; (2) on 4 Jan, 1869 to Jane 
Maria, daughter of Sir John Peter Grant 
[q. V. Suppl. I.] of RotMcmurchus, N.B., Ms 
chief in tlie Slutiny days. She survived 
Mm -with five sons and five daughters. 

A portrait in oils (1889), by Lowes 
Dickinson [q. v. Suppl. II] j another in 
water-colours by Miss Jessie MacGregor; 
a tlurd in pastel (190V), by Simon Bussy ; 
and a medalliou in bronze (1898), by Mr. 
Alfred Gilbert, E.A , are in possession of 
the family. 

[Vibarl’s Addisoomhe ; its Heroes and Men 
of Note, 1898 ; Royal Engin"prf‘ Journal, 1908 ; 
Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. taxi, 
1908 ; QeograpMcal Journal, hlaioh 1008 ; 
The Times, 13 Feb. 1908 ; Nature, 27 Fob. 
1908 ; Spectator, 22 Fob. 1908 ; Engineering, 
21 Feb. 1908 ; private infoimation.] 

E. H. V. 

STEiETTON, H E S B A, pseudonym- 
[See SiUTH, Saeah (1832-19 1 1 authoress.] 

STRONG, Sm SAMUEL HENRY (1825- 
1909), cMcf justice of Canada, bom at 
Poole, Dorsetshire, on 13 Aug. 1826, was 
son of Samuel S. Strong, D.D., LL.D., by 
Ms -wife Jane Elizabeth Gosse of that town, 
sister of Philip Henry Gosso [q. v.]. Li Ms 


eleventh year he aooompanied to Canada 
his father, who became chaplain of the 
forces in Quebec and rector of Bytowu 
(now Ottawa) and rural dean, EdncaM 
in the Qneheo High School and private, 
the son began to study law in ]33do'wii, and 
was called to the bar in Toronto in 1849. 
Ho entered into partnersMp -with H. 
Eooles (afterwards librarian of O^oode 
Hall) and later -with Sir Thomas W. Taybr 
(subsequently chief jnstioo of Manitoba) 
and (Sir) James David Edgar (who became 
speaker of the Canadian House of Commons). 
Strong rapidly secured a reputation in the 
courts of equity, and was appointed in 1866 
a member of the oommisBion for the con- 
solidation of the statutes of Canada and of 
Upper Canada. Ho was oleotod a benohor 
of the Law Society of Upper Canada in 
1860 and took silk in 1863. Six 3 rears later 
he was raised io the benoh as one of the 
vioe-chanoollora of Ontario. Ho served on 
the commission of inquiry into a union 
of the law and equity courts in 1871. In 
1874 he was transferred to the Court of 
Error and Appeal of Ontario, then the 
highest of the provincial tribmials. 

In 1875 Strong was advanced to the newly 
constituted Supreme Court of Canada as a 
puisne judge, and on the death in Deo. 1892 
of Sir WillTam Johnstone RitoMe [q, v.], he 
become chief justi oe. Ho was knighted next 
year. His appointment os a member of 
the judicial oomniitleo of the privy council 
followed in Jan. 1807. Ho resigned the 
eddef-justioeship in 1902 in order to become 
chief of a commission for the consolidation 
of the statutes of Canada. He died at 
Ottaiva on 21 Ang. 1909. 

One of the ablest jurists of Canada, Strong 
was distinguished by Ms powerful memory 
for oases, by a sciontifio bowlcdgc of the 
principles of both law and equity, and by a 
X>ower of mcisive comment that added much 
to the force of his obiler dicta. Ho married 
in 1860 Elizabeth Charlotte Cone, by whom 
ho had two oMldren. 

A portrait in oils hangs in the Supreme 
Court at Ottawa. 

[Rose, Cyclopedia of Canadian Biography, 
1886; Morgan’s Canadian Men and Women 
oi the Time, 1898; Canadian Law Times, 
xxix. 1044.] D, R. £. 

STRONG, SANDFORD ARTHUR 
(1863-1904), oriontalist and Mstorian of art, 
bom in London on 10 April 1803, was 
seoond son of Thomas Strong of the war 
office. His eldest brother, Thomas Bonks 
Strong, is dean of Christ OhuToh, Oxfoi-d. 
Li 1877 he entered St. Paul’s School as a 
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foundation soholai, but remained there for 
little more than a year. Hia next two years 
were passed as a clerk nt Lloyd’s, though 
during this time he else attended classes at 
King’s College. In 1881 he matriculated 
at Cambridge, nith a Hutohinaon student- 
ship at St. John’s College. He graduated 
in 1884, with a third class in Port 1 oC the 
classical tripos, being placed in the seoond 
class in Part TI the following year. Ha 
proceeded M.A. in 1890. Even in his 
undergraduate days the bent of his mind 
had been towards oriental studies, and on 
the reoonnnondation of Professor Edward 
Bylcs Cowell [q. v. Suppl. II] ho worked at 
Sanskrit with Cedi Bendall [q. v. Suppl. 11]. 
But receiving little onoouiagomcnt at 
Chfflbridge, ho migrated to Oxford towards 
tlie end ot 1886. There ho found oooupa- 
tion as subkeener and Ubrarian of the Indian 
l^titute, and also frionds in Max Miillor, 
^tofessor Sayoe, and Adolf Neubauer [q. v. 
Suppl. II]. Neubauer advised liim to visit 
file continent, and gave him letters of intro- 
duction to Renan and James Dormestetcr 
at Poria Both were deeply impressed wiUi 
his attainments, and he !^o studied wilk 
Sclirader at Berlin. Renan wrote of him ! 

' L’4tenduo et la sagadiS do son iutelligcnoo 
me frappfe-eut. See oomiaisannoeB lillA 
rsires et sdentiflquos sont vastos el sflres. 
O’est oertaiuoment nn dos osprils los plus 
distingnis que j’ai lecontr^s.’ Darmostoter 
spoke no less confidently of Ins ‘ exactitude 
and predaion ’ as a speoialist, and his width 
of views and interest. Despite the qualifi- 
cations thus attested, Strong on his return 
to England found recognition or remunera- 
tive employment slow in coming. To 
Sanskrit he added Poli, to Arabic he added 
Persian and Assyrian, and ho made aomo 
progress in hieroglyplues and Chinese. 
On aU these he wrote in learned publica- 
tions, and he also oontribntcd reviews to 
the ' AthOTffium ’ and the ‘Academy.’ But 
he failed in his candidature for the chair of 
Arabic at Cambridge vacant by the death 
of Robertson SmitJi in 1894, nor was it 
a consolation to be wpointed in 1896 
professor of Arable at University College, 
Lon(^n, though, ho held that ahuost 
nominal olHoa until his death. 

But at the darkest hour a new career 
suddmly opened before him. <(Sir) Sidney 
Colvin introduced him to the duke of 
DevoMhire, who was then in need of a 
librarian to snoceed Sir James Lacaita. 
Installed _ at Chatsworlh in 1896, he was 
as inuoh interested in the Mstorio eoUeotion 
of pictures and other works of art thore as in 
the books in the library. He now showed 
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what the scientifio training of a scholar 
oould aooomplish in a novel field, whioh was 
indeed the return to an old love. As a boy 
ho liad been taught drawing by Albert 
Varley, who gave him a copy of Pilldngton’s 
‘ Diolionory of Painters,’ and ho had 
made himself acquainted with the style of 
the different masters in the National 
Gallery. The disooveries he made at 
Chatsworlh, and no doubt also Ills personal 
ohann, opened to him other collections — 
the Duke of Portland’s at Wo] beck, where 
ho also acted for a time os Ubrarian, the 
Earl of Pembroke’s at Wilton, and Lord 
Wantage’s at Locldngo. Between 1900 
and 1004 he published doscriptions of these 
treasures, artistio and literary. In 1897 
he was appointed Librarian at the House 
of Lords, where be compiled two cata- 
logues, one of the general library and one 
of Ihe law books. This appointment, while 
it did not interrupt liis studies, nor his 
tenure of offioo at Chatsworlh, introduced 
him to another sphere ol interest, where he 
made himsell equally at home. lie booame 
absorbed in poliUos an 1 ev^n dreamed that 
his ideal occupation wo'rid be to govern 
orienlolB. But his lira! th was never robust, 
and he bod strained the measure of physical 
vigour that ho possessed. After a lingering 
iUncBB, he died in London on 18 Jan 
1904, and was buried in Brompton cemetery. 
In 1897 Strong married Eugdnie Sellers, 
i the well-known olassioal arohmologiEt. His 
wife survived him, but there were no 
children of the marriage. Two portraits 
by Legros and one by Sir Charles Holroyd 
are in the poBBCssion of his widow. A bust 
by the Countess Foodora Gleirhen (1804) 
was presented by a group of his friends to 
the ^Arthur Strong Oriental Library’ at 
University College, London, the nnoloiis of 
wMch is formed by his books given in bis 
memory by Ms widow. 

Of special importanoe among Strong’s 
oriental pubUcationB aro Ms ^tions of 
the ‘ Maha-Bodhi-Vomsa ’ for the Pali Text 
Society (1891), and of the ‘Fatah _ol- 
Haba^h’ or ’Conquest of Abyssinio* 
(1804) for the Royi Asiatic &oiety’s 
monographs. At his death he was engaged 
on the Arabio text of Ibn Arabflbsh’s 
‘History of Yalnnak, Sultan of Egypt,’ 
the first part of whioh appeared in the 
‘Journal of the Royal Asiatio Sodoty’ 
for 1904. 

Among^Ms art publioationa the principal 
are; 1 ‘Keptoduotions of Drawings by 
the Old Masters in the Collection of the 
Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery at Wil- 
ton House,’ 1900. 2. Preface to Messrs. 
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Hanfstaengl’s ‘Plates of llTational Gallery 
Pictures,’ 1901. 3. ‘Masterpieces of fte 
Duke of DeTonshire’s OoUeotion of Pic- 
tures,’ 1901. 4. ‘ Eeproduotions of Draw- 
ings by the Old Masters at Chatsworth,’ 
1902. 6. ' Catalogue of Letters and other 
Historical Documents in the Library of 
Welbeok.’ 1903. 

[Memoir by Lord Baloairea, prefixed to 
‘ Critical Studies and Fragments ’ by S. 
Arthur Strong, with reproductions of por- 
traits and full bibliography, 1905; The Times, 
19 Jan. 1904; dloge by Lord Koay, Journal 
Boyol Asiatic Society, 1904; and A Dis- 
tinguished Librarian, by M. B. Lowndes, 
June 190S.] J. S- C. 


STUBBS, WILLIAM (1826-1001), 
historian and bishop sucoesaively of 
Chester and Oxford, was the eldest son of 
William Morley Stubbs, sohoitor, of Knares- 
borough, and Mary Ann, daughter of William 
Henlook. He came of such solid yeoman 
stock that he could amuse himself in later 
life by workiug out his line of ancestors 
among the orown tenants of the forest of 
Kuaresborough as far book as the fourteenth 
centuCT. Ho was bom on 21 June 1826 in 
High Street, Knaresborough. In 1832 he 
went to a school at Hnaresborough kept 
by an old man named Cartwright, and 
thence in 1839 to Bipon grammar school, 
where he attracted the attention of Charles 
Thomas Lo^ey [q. v.], afterwards arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, then bishop of 
Bipon. In 1842 his father died, leaving 
the widow (who survived till 1884) to face 
a severe stogie against poverty with her 
six young cUldren. Shortly aftenvards 
Longle/s influence obtained from Dean 
Gaistord his nomination to a sorvitorship 
at Christ Church, Oxford, where he went 
into residence in April 1844, and took his 
d^ee in 1848 with a first in olassios and a 
third in mathematics. At Christ Church 
he was ‘ ke})t at arms len^ as a servitor,’ 
and is described as ‘ timid, grateful, feeliug 
his isolation, and possessed of an amazing 
memory.’ !ffis father had taught bim to 
read old charters and deeds, and he now 
laid the foundations of his historical learning 
in the ooUege library, where he attracted 
' the amused and approving surprise ’ of 
the dean hy Ms devotion to such strange 
studies. Though oflSoial good-will refused 
to break through the tra^liou wMch 
forbade the election of a servitor as a 
student, he ever remained a ' loyal son 
of the House.’ However, within a few 
weeks of his degree he woe eleoted to a j 


feUowship at Trinity College, where he 
resided till 1860. Stubbs had come to 
Oxford a tory and an evangelical, but 
tractarian influence soon made Mm a 
lifelong Mgh churchman (Visitation Charges, 
pp. 347-8). In 1848 ho was ordained 
deacon and in 1850 priest hy Bishop 
Wilberforoe, and on 27 May 1860 he was 
presented to the ooUego living of Nave- 
stook, near Ongar, in Essex, thereby 
vacating his fellowsMp. He remained 
vicar of Navestook until 1866, performing 
diligently the work oi a oountry parson, 
and whmmg the affection of Ms flock 
by Ms kindliness and geniality. ‘ 1 sup- 
pose,’ he said in later years, ‘I know 
every toe on every baby in the parish’ 
(Hutton, p. 259). In June 1869 he mar- 
ried Catherine, daughter of Jolm Dollar 
of Navestook, who survived him. She 
i had. been mistress of the village sohool. 
He had a family of five sons and one 
daughter. 

Stubbs utilised Ms leisure while a village 
parson in acquiring suoh a knowledge of 
the sources for modiseval English Mstory 
as made Mm the foremost scholar of Ms 
generation. He published noiMng before 
1858, when he issued Ms ‘ Eegistrum Sao- 
Tum Angliconum,’ wMoh exmbited in a 
scries of tables the course of episcopal suc- 
cession in England. Its genesis is de- 
scribed in the autobiographical postscript 
(ix-xi) to the preface of the second 
edition (1897). Modest as was its scope, 
it had kept Mm busy for ten years. He 
now be^on to write more freely. In 1861 
came his first edition of a me^mval docu- 
ment. ‘ Do inventione Sanotm Cruois,’ and 
in the some year began his contributions 
to the ‘ Arohteologioar Journal ’ and other 
occasional papers. Lioreosing practical 
duties os a guardian of the poor and a 
diocesan inspector of schools did not drive 
Mm from study. He sometimes had private 

K pUs, among them Henry Parry Liddon 
V.] and Algernon Charles Swinburne 
[q. V. Bup]^. II]. His appointment by 
Amhbisbop ^ngley in Oot. 1862 as Lam- 
beth librarian gave him access to a great 
library, hampered by but few routine 
duties. His learning was known to a 
few discerning friends, such as Edward 
Augustus BVeeman [q. v. Suppl. I] and 
later John Richard Green [q. v.]. l^blio 
recognition, however, oamo very slowly. 
He was anxious to be employed as an 
editor for the BioUs Series, whioh had been 
projected in 1867, but it was not until 
1863 that official ‘ polite obstmotive- 
uess* was overcome and tho new series 
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obtained its most distinguished editor. 
In 1862 he was a candidate for the Ohiohelo 
professorship of modem history at Oxford, 
but the electors preferred Montagu Bur- 
rows [q. V. Suppl. m. In 1863 he was a 
candidate for tho professorship of eoole- 
history, when Walter Waddington 
Shirley [q. v.] was chosen. In 1866 he 
sought to become principal librarian of 
the BritiBh Museum, but the trustees 
appointed John Winter Jones [q. v.]. 
Though sometimes rather restive, he con- 
tinued steadily at his work. In 1864r-6 
the two volumes of tho ' Ohronioles and 
Memoriaia of Biohard I,’ edited for the 
Master of the Rolls, showed that he was a 
consummate editor and a true historian. Yet 
when Goldwin Smith [q. v. Suppl. II] re- 
Bgued the regius professorship of history at 
Oiford, he was too discouraged to avow 
himself a candidate. ‘ I am not,’ he wrote 
to Freeman, ‘ going to stand for any more 
things. If I am not worth looking up, 
I am not ambitious enough to like to be 
beaten 1’ (Huttoh, p. 102). However, 
Lord Derby ascertained from Longley that 
Stubbs would accept the post, and made 
bhm an offer on 2 Aug. 1866, which 
was joyfully accepted. Before the end 
of the year Stubbs loft Navostook for 
Oxford, which remained his home until 
1884. After 1870 he lived at Kettel 
Hall, a roomy and interesting old house 
in Broad Street, which belonged to Trinity 
College, and is now port of the college 
builduigs. He was the first regius 

S rolessor to be an ex-ofikiio fellow of Oriel 
bUege. 

On 7 Feb. 1867 Stubbs introdneod 
himself in his inaugural lecture, 'not as 
a phUoBopher, nor as a politioian, but os 
a worker at history,’ ana antioipated ‘ the 
prospect of being inatrumentd, and able 
to assist in the founding of an historical 
school in England.’ Ho soon, how- 
ever, found that there were groat diffi- 
culties in his path in Oxford itself. 
He took immense pains in preparing 
his lectures. He not only set hoforo his 
pupils a great deal of the best that he 
afterwards published in his boohs, but put 
together elaborate courses on medieeval 
Qermou history and foreign history from 
the Roformatiou to the Tcaaiy of West- 
phalia. In later years he sometimes took 
bis ' Select Charters ’ as a text-book, 
and made them the starting-point of 
illuminative, informal talks on mediesval 
oonstitution^ history. He was compelled 
by statute to produce, as he said, ‘ something 
twioo a year which might attract on idle 


audience without seeming to trifio with 
a deeply lo^d study,’ This was the only 
side of his professorial work that he 
actively disliked, yet the only lectures which 
he himself thought fit to publish were some 
of these popular discourses contained in the 
‘ Seventeen lectures on the study of medi- 
eeval and modem history and kindred sub- 
jeots ’ which he issued in 1886 (3rd edit., 
mth additions, 1900), soon after he re- 
signed the professorship. After his death 
font volumes of his more formal lectures 
were published. These were ‘Lectures on 
European History ’ (1004), ‘ Leotures on 
Early English History ’ (1906), ‘ Germany 
in the Early Middle Ages, 476-1260 ’ (1908), 
‘ Germany in the Later Middle Ages, 1250- 
1600 ’ (1908). The editing of these volumes 
is perftmotory, and tho attempt made in 
the Engliah volume to weave together 
leotures delivered at various times and to 
various audiences is not successful. 

Stubbs’s lectures never attracted a 
la^B audienoe. During his professor- 
sMp the number of undergraduates who 
read for honours in the school of modom 
history euonuously increased, but his 
hearers, if anything, diminished in num- 
bers. Between 1869 and 1874 arose on 
organised system of ‘combiued lectures,’ 
lar|;ely the work of his friend Mandcll 
Creighton [q. v. Suppl. I], which satisfied 
the wants of those who read history 
for examinations, and there were few 
who required what ho had to give. 
Even Creighton ' convinced himself that 
the only real fimction which remains 
for professors to accomplish is that of 
research ’ (Life of MandeU Creighton, i. 62), 
This doctrine Stubbs could not accept. 
In after years ho desorlbed rather bitterly 
how he ‘ revolted agoinst the treatment 
which he liod to undergo,’ and that after 
1874 he hod ' soorcely a good olaes or any 
of the bettor men,’ and that ' the liistorical 
teaching of history has been practically 
left out in favour of the class-getting 
system of training ’ (Htjotos, pp. 26^ 270). 
In the end he renounced the idea, if he had 
ever entertained it, of organising a school 
of history such as hod been set up by his 
ooUeagues in Germany. He reflised. to 
impose on others the fetters of on org^sa- 
tion whioh he himself resented. Closely 
associated with the strongest school of 
conservatism in all other matters, he hod 
no f^ow-workera in carrying out ideals 
that would have involved a radical recasting 
of the prevailing methods of historical 
toaohing. He dSliked controversy, and 
always remained friendly with the tutors. 
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Uespito the limitations impoaed upon him, 
there were few earnest students of history 
at Oxford who were not indebted to him 
for advioe, enoouragement, sympathy, and 
direction. 

The rostriotions under which he chafed 
allowed Stubbs to concentrate liimself 
upon his personal work. Society and 
academic business did not appeal _ to 
him. He disliked dinner-parties, smoldng, 
late hours, and committees. He con- 
Boientiously discharged every duty that 
lay straight before him_, but he did not 
spend too much time in doing so. Ss 
real life, however, was in his study, and in 
the libraries where he sought material. 
His literary output was prodigious. The 
history of scholarship would have to be 
ransacked to afford parallels of a work so 
distinguished both in quantity and quality 
within the seventeen years of his profes- 
sorship. He worked with extraordinary 
rapidity, accuracy, and suieness. Of many 
large literary schemes, perhaps the only one 
which he did not complete was his projected 
reproduction ‘ in aocoidance with the pre- 
sent state of our knowled^ and materiola ’ 
of oUthatpartof WilkinB^ 'CanoUia’ ante- 
cedent to the Reformation. Leaving the 
Welsh, Scottish, and Irish sections to his 
colleague, Arthur West Haddan [q. v.], 
Stubbs undertook the Anglo-Saxon period, 
and published in 1878 vol. ill. of ‘ Counoils 
and Ecclesiastical Hoouments covering the 
History of the Anglo-Saxon Church,’ but 
the plan never went any further. A by- 
product of this was the long series of lives 
of Anglo-Saxon bishops, saints, kings, and 
writers, from Stubbs’s pen, which were pub- 
lished in the four volumes of the ‘ Hiotion- 
ary of Christian Biography ’ between 1877 
and 1887. He also contributed to the two 
volumes of the ‘Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities’ (1876-80), and had a share 
in the editing of that work [Preface to 
vol. i. p. xi). 

The moat oharaoteriatio work done by 
Stubbs in these fruitful years is to be 
found in the editions of chronicles which 
he contnbuted to the Rolls Series. The 
two volumes of the ‘ Chronicles and Memo- 
rials of Richard I,’ issued in 1864-6, were 
followed by the two volumes of the ‘ Gesta 
regis Heurici 11 ’ attributed to Benedict of 
Peterborough (1867), the four volumes of 
Roger Howden or Hoveden’s ‘Chronica’ 
(1868-71), the two volumes of the 
‘Memoriale or historical collections of 
Walter of Coventry’ (1872-3), the one 
volume of the ‘ Memorials of Saint 
Dunstan ’ (1874), the two volumes of 


The Historical Worlss of Ralph Dieeto ’ 
(1878), the two volumes of ‘ The Historical 
Works of Gervase of Canterbury ’ (1879-80), 
and the two volmnes of the ‘Chronicles 
of the Reigns of Edward I and Edward H ’ 
(1882-3). While professor Stubbs published 
for the Rolls Series fifteen largo volumes. 
There were also the two pubhshed before^ 
and tho two volumes of Wilham of 
Malmesbury issued later. His monumental 
aeries won a very high reputation for a oolleo - 
rion which, apart from Stubbs’s oontribu- 
tiona to it, contains some bad and more 
indifferent work. They are in every respect 
models of what tho ‘editio prinoeps’ of 
an original authority should be. The text 
is impeooable, and based upon the careful 
ooliarion of the available manuscripts. 
Every help is given in the way of intro- 
ductions, notes, and elaborate indexes to 
hghten the labours of those using die texts. 
They are muoh more than idoM examples 
of ^torial workmanship. A hberal oon- 
struotion of the directions given to the 
Rolls editors allowed Stubbs to write 
‘ excellent history on a large scale ’ in 
every one of his intiodiictions which 
revealed him as an hostorioal narrator of 
the first order, equally at homo in pointing 
a large gallery of historical portraits, and 
in working out the subtlest of probloins. 
The shy student, who had been thought 
a mere antiquary, proved to bo a construc- 
tive historian of real power and eloquence. 
The range of his historical vision was enor- 
mous. Here he vindicated the dohus of 
Dunstan to be a pioneer of English political 
unity and of medieval intolleotual life. 
There he throw new light on the reign of 
Edward I, and for tho first time aniuysed 
fully the causes of tho fall of Edward 11. Y et 
while all periods wore treated witli wonderful 
grasp, a special mastery was shown of the 
age of Henry 11. It was unfortunate for 
Stubbs’s wider fame that the form in which 
the Mstorioal part of these intioductions 
appeared made them inaocessihlo to general 
readers. An attempt to oolloct them in a 
detached form, made after his death 
[Historical Introduclions to the BoUs Series, 
1902), was too carelessly performed lo_be 
entirdy successful. 

Side by side with his other tasks, Stubbs 
devoted himself to writing on a largo scale 
the constitutional history of medioeval 
England. As a forerunner to this great 
work, ho issued in 1870 the most widely 
used of all his publications. This was 
‘Select Charters, and other lUustiatlons 
of English Constitational History from the 
Earliest Times to the Eoign of Edward 1,' 
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Tfith a Imninous tightly packed ‘ introduc- 
tory sketch.’ No single book has done so 
much to pnt the higher study of English 
iiieiii»val history on the sound basis of the 
study of original texts. ‘ Select Charters ’ was 
followed in 1873 by tlie first volume of the 
‘OonstitutionalHistory of England,’ which 
covers the ground from the origins to the 
Great CSiai'ter. Next came in 1876 vol. iL, 
which went to 1399, and in 1878 vol. iiL, 
whioh took the story down to 1486, and 
completod the work. It is by this massive 
work of historic synthesis that Stubbs’s 
position among historians has generally 
heen estimated, and not unjustly, if we 
recognise that the immense ground covered 
made pioneer work suoh as illuminated his 
contributions to the Bolls Series impossible, 
and that his limitation to tho history of 
institutiona gave few opportunities for 
the remarkable narrative and pictorial 
gifts there displayed.^ Rapidly as the 
book was exeout^, it shows extraordi- 
nary mastery of the mass of material 
which had to be dealt with. Stubbs 
evenly distributes his attention over 
the whole corpus of printed ohronicles, 
printed ohartere, lows, rolls, and doou- 
meuts i he has ot his togers’ ends 
the monumental oompilations of the 
great seventeenth-contuiy soholajs, and 
he uses to the full (perhaps too fully) 
the modem inveal igattons of his Gorman 
masters suoh as Maurer and Woitz. He 
moves easily under all this mass of | 
learning and uses it with aoauiaoy, 
^oision, and insight. By tho happy 
^vioe of dividing his hook into analytic 
and descriptive chapters alternating with i 
annahstio narratives, he fumished the 
best skeleton of our medisaval pohtioal 
history that has heen written, and gave 
width and human interest to his pages. 
Though necessarily dealing with great masses 
of detail, general principles are wisely and 
impressively emphasised; though constantly 
concerned with abstractions and tendencies, 
it has rightly been pronounced to he 
‘ marvellously ooncrete.’ Self -suppression, 
impartiality, accuracy, sympathy, sobriety 
of judgment, and sense of proportion 
stand out in every part of the great 
book. 

No work of erudition can altogether 
stand the test of time, but ‘ Stubbs’s (kinsti- 
tutioual History ’ still remains unsuporseded 
nearly forty years after its publication. 
It gave a now direction to the study of 
mediseval Engfish history, and its influence 
for good is as lively now as when it first 
issued from the press. The austerity which 


sometimes repels tho beginner has heen 
mtigated by a whole Kleiature of easy 
introductions to its doctrines, some good, 
more iudifiorent, none original, nearly all 
useful. By-ways whioh Stubbs was not able 
to explore have heen pursued by oiitical 
disciples, among whom we may place 
Ercdeiio William Maitland [q. v. Supph H], 
Mary Bateson [q. v. Snppl. 11], Prof. Vino- 
grodofi, and Dr. J. Horace Round. It is 
inevitable, under such circumstances, that 
many of Stubbs’s conolusionB have to be 
reviewed. This is espeoiaUy the case since 
ahsorbmg occupations and, perhaps, on 
increasingly oonservativo temper of mind 
prevented Stubbs from adequately revising 
what he had ivritten. The ‘ Germanist ’ 
school of which he was the soberest and 
most reasonable exponent in England is 
no longer in nniversal favour, and it is plain 
tliat large portions of the ‘ Constitutional 
History,” notably the Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman parts, will have, to some extent, 
to be re-written. Problems of ‘ origins ’ 
did not appeal to him, and he only moved 
easily when texts were abundant. As 
regards Anglo-Saxon history Stubbs con- 
fessed liimaelf an ‘agnostic’ os compared 
I with his friends Eieeman and Green. Yet 
^ the passage in which his conclusions least 
meet the views of modem scholars ore those 
in which be looked into the facts with the 
eyes of his Gorman guides. In later parts 
of the book there is little to alter, though 
there is much to supplement .Mter the 
Norman reigns he seldom goes astray save 
when unoonsoiously infiuencod by general 
theories of tendency, or when deeding with 
subjects like the royal revenue in the 
I fourteenth century, which could not be 
blocked out even in outline in the light of 
the printed materials then avafiable. 
In 1907 the first volume of a French transla- 
tion, ‘ Eistoiro oonstitutionneUe de I’Angle- 
terra par W. Stubbs. Traduction do G. 
Lefobvro,’ was pubfished with notes and 
eluoidationB by Professor C. Petit-Dutaiilis, 
wherein an effort was made to summarise 
the more generally accepted critioisniB and 
amplifications of the oarly part of Stubbs’s 
history. These criticisms have been 
translated by Mr. W. E. Rhodes in 1908 
os ‘ Studies and Notes supplementary to 
Stubbs’s " Constitutional History,” down to 
the Great Charter.’ 

Stubbs never forgot that be was a 
clergyman. Pusey was his ‘ master,’ and 
he was intimate with Idddon and the 
other high ohuroh leaders in Oxford, and 
strenuously supported their ecclosiastioa] 
and aoademio programme. In 1868 he 
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m)iild gladly have ohanged Ms piolessoisMp 
for that of ecclesiastic^ Mstory. In 1869 
he spent much labour in preparing for the 
press Cardinal J. do Torquemada’s treatise 
on the ‘ Immaculate Conception,’ a fifteenth- 
century treatiso roisstied at Pusey’s instiga- 
tion to inilncnco the Vatican council. 
Between 1876 and 1879 he was rector of 
the Oriel living of Cholderton on Salis- 
bury Plain, and spent his summers there 
until Ms resignation in 1879. After 1876 
he acted as chaplain to BaUiol CoUogo, 
and in 1878 he was sorely tempted by the 
offer of the living of the university church 
of St. Mary’s. In April 1879 ho accepted 
a canonry at St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
vacated by the promotion of Joseph Barber 
Lightfoot [q. v.] to the bishopric of Dur- 
ham. He appreciated tMs preferment very 
muoli ; it was the first tangible recognition 
in his own country of his great work ; it 
gave him an ecclesiastical position in wMoh 
ho could urgfe liis opinions with authority, 
a residence in London wMoh was helpful 
to Ms historical work, and emoluments 
wMoh put him in easy oiroumstancos. 
His friendsMp with the dean. Bichard 
Waiiom Church [q. v. Suppl. I], and 
other members of tne chapter mode hia 
personal relations pleasant. During Ms 
periods of residence he worked on the 
muniments and ohronioles of St. Paul’s, 
and took immense pains with Ms Sunday 
afternoon sermons, though he humorously 
quoted the newspapers wMoh said ‘tlm 
sermons in tho morning and evening were 
preached by Mh. A. and Mr. B., in the 
afternoon me pulpU wae occupied iy tho 
canon in residence ’ (Hutton, p. 131). In 
fact Ms sermons became exceedingly 
weighty, valuable, and strong, though he 
made too great demands on the attwtion 
of Ms hearers ever to attract the immense 
congregations wMoh Hocked to hear Liddon. 

In 1881 Stubbs was appointed a member 
of the royal commission on ecclesiastical 
courts, and was present at every one of the 
seventy-five seasons wMoh that body held 
between May 1881 and July 1883. Church 
called him ‘ the hero of the commission ’ 
(CnuBCia’s Life, p. 312). He took a leading 
part in its debates, waged fierce war against 
^lawyers ’ and the ‘ Erastians ’ among Ms 
colleagues, and presented suggestions for 
a final oourt of appeal wMoh iMt to eccle- 
siastical tribunals the sole determina- 
tion of points of ritual and doctrine. Ho 
drew up five Matorical appendices to the 
report in wMoh he discussed the nature 
of the courts wMoh exercised ecclesiastical 
juriadiction in England at various times. 


the triMs for heresy up to 1633, the acts 
by which the clergy rooognised the royal 
supremacy, and some aspects of the power 
and functions of convocation. There can 
be no doubt of the permanent value of the 
great bulk of the very careful and detailed 
research contained in these appendices. 
Nevertheless some of the main positions 
maintained by Stubbs were subjected to 
damaging oritiMsm from Professor Predeiio 
William Maitland [q. v. Suppl. H], in 
articles pubhshod in tho ‘En^ish Eis- 
toriool Review’ of 1896 and 1897, and 
soon aflorwai-ds in book form as ‘ Bninnn 
Oanon Law in the Church of England’ 
(1898). It may bo rooognised that Stubbs 
minimised unduly the authority of the 
Pope as ‘universal ordinary’ and sug- 
gested the unMstoricoI view that the 
English church might, and did, accept 
or reject oanouicol legislation emanating 
from the Papaoy, and that without such 
acoeptonoo Roman oanon law was not held 
to bo binding in tho English eoclesiastical 
courts. Stubbs Mmself never dealt with 
Maitland’s arguments, but contented biiin- 
self with affirming that Ms appendices 
contained ‘ true history and the result of 
hard work’ (preface to third edit, of 
Seventeen Lectures), 

Ih Feb. 1884 Stubbs was offered by 
Glodstone the bishopric of Chester. Ac- 
cepting tho post he was consecrated on 
26 April in York Minster by Archbishop 
Thomson. Bidding adieu to tho univer- 
sity on 8 May in the oharooteristio last 
statutory public lecture (published in Ms 
‘Seventeen Lectures,’ 1886), he was en- 
throned in Chester Cathedral on 24 June, 
For a time he cherished the hopo of carry- 
ing on Ms MstoricaJ work, but his edition 
for the RoUs Sorios of tho ‘ Gosta regnm 
Anglorum ’ and tho ‘ Historia novella ’ of 
William of Malmesbury, published in two 
volumes in 1887 and 1889, mark tho prac- 
tical conclusion of Ms Mstorical labours, 
He maintained to the lost Ms intorest in 
his subject, and was never weary in aiding 
Ms friends and disciples with advice and 
substantial assistance. Ho kept up with 
the best wbrk done in Ms subject in England 
and Germany, though somewhat blind to 
tho new school of mediaeval historianB 
mowing up in France. He ha4 however, 
h’ttle B^pathy now for historical novel- 
ties. The conservative note sounded in 
the new preface to the last edition of the 
‘Select Charters’ published in Ms life- 
time is charaoteristic of Ms later attitude 
(preface to eighth eiht. 1896). 

As bishop, Stubbs was at Ms best when 
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dealing with big issues, md somewhat 
less suooeaaful when tackling the petty 
details of administration and correspond- 
ence. His friend Liddon warned him to be 
on his guard against ‘looldng at persons 
and events from the critical and humorous 
side,’ and of the danger of Irilling zeal. 
Though no man approached the episcopal 
office in a more earnest spirit, it cannot 
be said that he was always mindful 
of his friend’s advice. As he became 
known his clergy better understood the 
soriousness that underlay his humorous 
modes of expression, and appreciated his 
simplicity of life, his unostentatious friend- 
liness, his liberolity, shrewd insight into 
men, and wise oonnsels. He made an ener- 
getic and sucoessful attempt to build new 
churches, and increase the number of the 
clergy in the densely peopled district that 
ranges from Stockport to Stolybridga. 
He was unwearied in visiting the parishes 
of his diocese, and in preaching in them. 
‘I am engaged,’ he wi'ote, ‘in a regularly 
organised attempt to prove to the clergy 
of the diocese that I am not a good preacher. 
I think I shall succeed ’ (Huirorr, p. 2^2). 
He urged on Ilia olergy the iieoesaity of 
‘constructive not controversial' leaching 
in ohuroh history. He interested himself 
in educational and liistoricol work in his 
neighbourhood ; he vveloomcd the Arohmo- 
logical Inatituto to Chester in 1886 j he 
became vice-president, and ultimately pre- 
sident, of the Chetham Society j ho was 
a member of the court of the newly founded 
Victoria University, and oharapionod, un- 
Bueoessfully for the moment, the establish- 
ment of a theological faculty in it. Ho 
was much consulted on matters of general 
ecclesiastical policy. His brother prelates 
heard Ms opinions with extreme reject. 
In 1886 he drew up at tlie request of J2. W. 
Benson, archbishop of Canterbury, an his- 
torical paper on the possibility of establish- 
ing a national s^od in England ; he took a 
prominent part in the Lambeth conference 
of 1888, and a large part of the enoyolical 
letter drawn up by it was written out in 
bis own ebar hand. It was composed by 
Stubbs and two other bishops, who sat up 
all night in the LoUards' tower at Lambeth 
falaoe. 

In July 1888 Stubbs aocepted from Lord 
Salisbury an offer of translation from 
Chester to the bishopric of Oxford. But 
tlw resignation of his predecessor, John 
Kelder Maokamoss [q, r.], did not take 
legal efieot im November, and it was not 
until 24 Dec. 1866 that he was elected bishop. 
He began his work in the spring of 1889. 
von. nxii. — am. n. 


A strong reason whioh weighed with Stubbs 
in oocapting translation was the proapeoi 
of rotuming to his old surroundings. 
However, he disliked a largo and remote 
country house like Cuddosdon. He 
strongly urged tlio ooelosiaslioal commis- 
sioners to sell Ciiddcsdon, and buy for the 
see a house in Oxford. Though the prime 
minister supported him, the ecclosiastical 
oommissioners refused his request, per> 
haps through the influence of Arohbishop 
Benson, who believed that bishops should 
maintain high state. Stubbs never recon- 
oiled himself to Cuddesdon, and vented liis 
spleen in humorous verses, wherein lurks 
just a trace of biUerness, He found 
it very difScult to work a diocese of 
three counties from a village remote from 
railway stations. Age soon began to tell 
upon him, and he found liis routine work 
increasingly irksome and laborious, and his 
olergy did not appreciate his attempts to 
distinguish between his strictly episcopal 
functions, wliich he rigidly discharged, 
and the conventional duties which modsm 
bishops are expected to fulfil, and for 
whioh he did not conceal his distaste. 
Ho was grea% helped by liis chaplain. 
Canon E. E. Holmes, and before the end 
of 1889 tho consecration of J. L. Randall 
as a suffragan bishop of Beading lessened 
the traveUiug and administrative work. In 
all essential matters, however, he remained 
to the end the model of the careful, judi- 
cious, and sympathetio diocesan, and the 
wise and courageous advocate of the older 
high ohuroh tradition. Perhaps the most 
ermonent records of his episoopate are to 
e found in liis public utterances, the most 
important of which were published by 
Canon Holmes after his death. These 
wore : (1 ) ‘ Ordination Addresses by William 
Stubbs, late bishop of Oxford’ (1001), and 
(2) ‘Visitation Chargos delivered to the 
Olergy and Churohwardens of the Dioceses 
of Chester and Oxford ’ (1904). In all 
those addresses con be seen his ardent faith, 
his strong sense of personal religion, his 
kindly tolerance, his strenuous maintenance 
of the ancient ways in all matters of dogma 
and church usage, and his increasing 
dislike of all eodesiastioal innovations. 
Very noteworthy are the huninous surveys 
of the l^tory and actual position of the 
English church, whioh give peimonent 
value to his visitation charges. 

Stubbs’s intellectual interests remained 
imabated, though he constantly ooi^ained 
that he had no time for study. He man- 
aged, however, to bring out a new edition 
of the ‘Begistrum Sacrum Anglioanum’ 
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in 1897> and levised editions of ‘Seleot 
Charters,’ ‘ Constitutional History,’ and the 
‘ Seventeen Leotures.' To the last he 
amused lumself with pedigrees, writing pre- 
faces, reading proof sheets, and helping bis 
historical friends. He renewed his interest 
in the University of Oxford, and again be- 
came a curator of the Bodleian, a delegate 
of the university press, and a member of 
the board of modem history. Even more 
than at Chester he was constantly consulted 
on general matters of ecclesiastical politics. 
In 1889 he unwillingly yielded to the strong 
pressure of Archbishop Benson to act os one 
of his assessors in the trial of Edward King 
[q. V. Suppl. II], bishop of Lincoln, for ritn- 
aUstic practices. His personal affection 
for the archbishop was his main reason for 
undertaking this unweicome task. He 
was convinced that the archbishop was no 
‘ Canterbury pope,’ with a right to sit alone 
in judgment on his suffragans. Stubbs, 
too, was Little interested in questions of 
vestments and ceremonies, though he 
strongly shared Bishop King’s theological 
convictions, and regarded him as the victim 
of persecution. Between 12 Eeb. 1889 and 
21 Nov. 1890 Stubbs regularly attended 
the archbishop’s court in the Lambeth 
library. He felt compromised by being 
there, and was bored by the lengthy 
arguments. He vented his displeasure 
in jest and verse. ‘It is a sheer waste 
of time,’ he cried, ‘ and the court has not 
a shadow of real authority.’ ‘We are 
discussing forms and ceremonies. Oh I 
the wearing weariness of it all 1 ’ (Huitoh, 
pp. 326-8). He expressed, however, his 
hearty approval ‘ of all and eveiy part ’ 
of the primate’s judgment. (Fistktiton 
Charges, pp, 164-166, expounds in full his 
point of view. Benson’s is seen in A. C. 
Bnirson’s Life of E. W. Benson, ii. 348-81.) 
Eor the rest of bis life he scrupulously 
adhered to it, and forbade his clergy to 
practise any of the ceremonies whioh 
Benson had declared iUegal. 

Early in 1898 Stubbs’s health began to 
fail. Though he rallied somewhat he was 
again ill in 1900. Early in 1901 he wrote 
‘ 1 can do all my hand and bead work, but 
am weak in moving about,’ He felt deeply 
the deaths of Bishop Creighton and Queen 
Victoria. Ordered by King Edward VII to 
preach the sermon in St. George’s chapd 
the day after Queen Victoria’s funeral, he 
disobe]rad his physicians, and went. Eor 
the next two months he struggled against 
inoreasing weakness, but at the end of 
March he was told that he must resign his 
bishopric. He began his preparations to 


move from ,Ouddesdon, when he had a 
serious relapse, and died on 22 April 1901. 
He was buried in Cuddesdon churchyard! 
A portrait in oils by Sir Hubert von 
Horkomer (1886) is in the picture gallery of 
the Bodleian Library ; another, by Chades 
Wellington h'urso (1892), is at Cuddesdon. 

Among the public honours Stubbs reoeiv^ 
may be mentioned membership of the Berhn 
Munich, and Copenhagen academies, cor! 
respQn(hng membership^of the Academia 
des sciences morales et poHtiques of the 
Erenoh Institut, honorary doctorates of 
Heidelberg, Edinburgh, Cambridge, Dub- 
lin, and Oxford, and the rarely cozened 
Prussian order pemr le mirite (1897). 
Perhaps no recognition 'pleased Stubbs 
better than that oi his old Oxford contem- 
poraries and brother historians, the friend, 
ship of such Gorman scholars as Pauli, 
Maurer, Waits, and Lieboimann, and his 
honorory studentship of Christ Churoh. 

Stubbs’s more important writings have 
already been enumerated. He seldom con- 
tributed to periodical writings after the 
early years oi bis literary activity, and he 
boasted that he wrote only one review, 
wMoh apparently has not been identified. 
Yet besides those mentioned above there 
were many books whioh he edited and 
prefaoes which he wrote. The list of 
these occasional and minor writings can be 
found in the bibliography of his histori- 
cal works, edited for the Boyal Histori- 
cal Society by Dr. W. A. Shaw (pp. 17-23, 
1903), and in the bibliography in Arch- 
deacon Hutton’s ‘ Letters of William 
Stubbs’ (pp. 409-16, 1004). 

[The most copious materials for Stubbs’s 
biography are to be found in 'The Letters of 
WrUiam Stubbs, Bishop of Oxford, edited by 
W. H. Hutton, 1004. Of special value ate the 
autobiographioal fragments that Stubbs was 
fond of inserting in some of his later utter- 
ances, as for instance Seventeen Leotures, 
Srd edit, pp. vi~xii, 432-3, 474-8 j Visitation 
Charges, pp. 347-8 ; postscript to preface to 
Begistium Sacrum Anglioanum, 1807. Some 
further details can be gleamed from Mra 
Creighton’s Life and Letters of Mandell 
Creighton (1004), W. B. W. Stephens’s Life 
and Letters of E, A. Eroeman (1806), and 
Leslie Stephen’s Letters of J. B. Green (1001). 
To these may be added particulars derived 
from the various obituary notices, and from 
personal knowledge and private informatioa 
Among the most noteworthy appreoiation of 
Stubbs’s historical work may he mentioned 
that by E. W.Maitland in the English Ilistoriod 
Beviow, xvi. 417-26 (1001), reprinted in 
The CoUeoted Papers of E, W. Maitland, iii. 
486-611 (1911). Others appear m Quarterly 
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Review, ooii. 1-34 (1903) ; Revue Historique, 
Ixxvi. 463-6 (1901, by Charles B4mont); 
Church Quart. Rev. hi. 280-99.] T. F. T. 

STURGIS, JULIAN RUSSELL (1848- 
1904], novelist, bom at Boston, Massachu- 
setts, U.S.A., on 21 Got. 1848, was fourth 
son of Russell Sturgis of Boston, U.S.A., 
by his wife Juliet Overing Boit, also of 
Boston. When seven months old, the boy 
was brought to England, and he resided 
there for the rest of his life. Educated 
at Eton (in Dame Evans’s house) from 1862 
to 1867, he matiioulatod at BaUiol Oollege, 
Oxford, on 27 Jan. 1868, and graduated 
B.A. in 1872, taking a second class m the 
finn.1 olassioal Bohoof; he proceeded M.A. m 
1875. His intelleotual interest at the_ uni- 
versity lay chiefly in history and political 
economy. He was also a notable athlete 
in school and oollege days, behig captain 
of the school football eleven and rowing 
m his oollege boat. In 1876 he was oalled 
to the bar of the Liner Temple. He be- 
came a naturalised British subject in Jan. 
1877. Li 1878 he travelled in the Levant, 
visiting the Turkish and Russian armies 
before Constantinople, and in 1880 he 
made a tour in the west of America. He 
was more attracted by life and character 
than by art and arohseology, and ho wove 
descriptions of his travels into his novels 
(of. John Maidment, 1886, and Stephen 
Calinari, 1001). 

His first work, a novel entitled * John-a- 
Dreams,’ appeared in 1878. It was followed 
by ‘ An Acoompliehed Gentleman ’ in 1879, 
and by ‘Little Comedies,’ dialogues in 
dramatic form, containing some of his 
most delicate and characteristic writing, 
in 1880. ‘ Comedies New and Old ’ and 

‘Dick’s Wandering’ appeared in 1882. 

Sturgis married on 8 Nov. 1883, at 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Armagh, Ireland, 
Maiy Maud, daughter of Colonel Marcus 
de La Poer Beresford. There were three 
sons of the marriage. Possessed of ample 
means, Sturgis after his marriage divided 
his tibne between London and the country, 
first at Elvington near Dover, and then 
at Compton near Guildford, where he built 
a house. He continued writing, issuing the 
novels ‘My Friends and I’ in 1884, 
‘ John Maidment ’ in 1886, ‘ Thraldom ’ in 
1887, ‘ The Comedy of a Country House ’ 
in 1889, ‘After Twenty Years’ in 1892, 
‘A Master of Fortune’ in 1896, ‘The 
Folly of Pen Harrington ’ in 1897, and 
‘Stephen Calmati,’ his last and best 
novel, in 1901. He also attempted verse 
in ‘Ciount Julian: a Spanish Tragedy’ 


(1893) and ‘A Book of Song’ (1894), and 
wrote the librettos for Goring Thomas’s 
‘ Nadeshda’ (1885), for Sir Athur Sulli- 
van’s ‘Ivanhoe’ (1891), and for Sir 
Charles Villiers Stanford’s ‘Much Ado 
about Nothing’ (1901). 

Sturgis died on 13 April 1904 at 16 Hans 
Road, London, S.W., and after cremation 
at Woking was buried in the Compton 
burial ground. 

Sturgis was a man of singular charm of 
character, the reticence which distinguishes 
his writings being laid aside in his inter- 
course with his Mends. His novels show 
a peculiar and sympathetic insight into 
the immature mind of masculine youth. 
His style, clear, dchcate, and expressive 
of the writer’s refinement and culture, is 
at times allusive and elliptical, and bears 
witness to the influence of Pater and Mere- 
dith; of the latter Sturgis was a great 
admirer and a personal Mend. 

[The Times, 14 and IS April 1904’; Who’s 
Who, 1903 ; Monthly Review, No. 46, July 
1004 (artiole by P. Lubbock and A. C. 
Benson) ; private information.] E. L. 

STURT, HENRY GERARD, first BAnou 
Aunotost (1826-1904), sportsman, bom 
on 16 May 1826, was ddest son of Henry 
Charles Sturt (1796-1866) of Oriohel, Dorset, 
sometime M.P., by his wife Charlotte 
Penelope, third daughter of Robert Brude- 
nell, sixth earl of Ci^gan. Item Eton he 
went to Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
graduated B. A. in 1846, proceeding M.A. in 
1848. From 1847 to 1866 he was conserva- 
tive M.P. for Dorchester, and from 1866 to 
1876 for the county of Dorset. He was 
raised to the peerage on 16 Jan. 1876, as 
Baron Alington, a title borne by maternal 
ancestors in both the English and Irish 
peerages which had become extinct. 

Sturt’s name first appeared in 1849 in the 
list of winning owners on the turf, and he 
waseleotedto the Jockey Club next year. 
The colours he registered were ‘li^tblue, 
while cap,’ which were those formerly 
belonging to Lord George Bentinck. 
Almost throughout his career on the turf 
Lord Alington had a raoi^ partner. His 
first confederate was Mr. H. Curzon, with 
whom he owned a fiHy oalled Kate. Think- 
ing she was of no account, they sold her 
as a two-year-old, and the following year, 
1862, had the mortifloation of seeing her 
win the One Thousand Guineas. For some 
years Sturt’s horses^ were trained by John 
Day at Danebury, but when in 1868 he 
entered into a racing partnership with Sir 
Frederic Johnstone— a partner^p which 
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was dissolved only by the death of Lord 
Alington — ^the horses were next transferred 
to William Doy at Woodyatos. The colours 
adopted by the ‘ confederates ’ were 
those of Sir Frederic Johnstone, ‘ choco- 
late, yellow sleeves.’ The now partnership, 
which in after years came to be knorvTi as 
‘ the old firm,’ speedily scored a notable 
BUOO 68 B, for in 1869 Brigantine, bought as 
a yearling for a small sum, won the Oaks 
and the Ascot Cup. In 1871 a reverse 
was experienced. As the result of bad 
jookeyslup. Allbrook was beaten by a head 
by fiabinns for the Cambridgoahiro Stakes. 
Sturt stood to win a sum variously stated 
as 30,0002. to 60,0002. on Allbrook. 

In 1881 the partners transfoiTod their 
horses to John Porter at Kingsolere, and 
a series of inrportant successes followed. 
In 1883 the partners won the Derby with 
iSt. Blaise ; in 1891 Common won the T»vo 
Thousand Guineas, the Derby, and the St. 
Logor ; in 1804 Matchbox ran second to 
Ladas in the Derby, and Throstle won tlie 
St. Loger, beating Ladas and Matchbox. 
Matchbox had been sold for 16,0002. to 
Baron Hicsoh, who after the St. Leger parted 
udth it to the Austrian government. St, 
Blaise was sold to Mr. Behnonl, an American 
sportsman, after whose dooth the horse 
was sold at auction in New York for 20,0002. 
Sir Blundell Maple bought Common for 
16,0002. the day after he won the St. Leger. 
Among tho partners’ many other victories 
wosjthat of Friar’s Balsam in aU his races 
as a two-year-old in 1887. Meeting with 
an accident to his jaw, the horse failed next 
year to win ‘ classic ’ honours. 

At his homo, Oriohel, Lord Alington 
dispensed a liberal hospitality. He was 
a delightful host, a considerate landlord, 
and magnificently generous. He died of 
heart failure at Crichel on 17 Fob. 1904, 
after a lingering illness, and was buried 
there. A full-length portrait by Groves is 
in the stairoase hall at Crichel. 

Alington married (1) on 10 Sept. 1863 
Augusta (d. 1888), eldest dau^ter of George 
Charles Bingham, third oorl of Lucan; by 
her ho had one sou and five daughters; 
(2) on 10 Feb. 1892 Evelyn Henrietta, 
daughter of Senry BlundcU Leigh; she 
survived him without issue. He was suc- 
ceeded by bis son, Humphrey Napier Sturt, 
M.P. for East Dorset (1891-1904). 

[Sportsman, and The Times, 19 Peb. 1004 ; 
The Keld, 20 Pob. ; Truth, 24 Peb. ; William 
Bay’s The Baco Horse in Training, 1880, and 
Reminisoenoea of ‘ Woodyatos,’ 1886 ; Burke’s 
Peerage ; Buff’s Guide to tho Turf.] 

m M. 


SUTHERLAND, ALEXANDER (1862- 
1902), Australian journaUst, horn at Well- 
croft Place, Glasgow, on 26 March 1862, was 
eldest son of George Sutherland, artist 
by his wife Jane, daughter of William 
Smith, of Galston, Ayrshire. Two brothers, 
George and William, distinguished them- 
selves, the former os a journalist and 
inventor and tho latter as a mathematician 
and an original aoientifio inquirer. Alex- 
ander was eduoatod in Glasgow until 1864, 
when the stale of his fatlior’s health led 
to the whole family emigrating to Sydney, 
Australia. At tho ago of fourteen he 
became a pupil teacher in tho education 
department of Now South Wales and 
studied for the arts course at Sydney 
University. In 1870 the fajuily roinovcd 
to Melbourne, where ho taught at the 
Hawthorn grammar school during tho day 
and worked at night for tlio orts course 
at Melboumo University. Ho entered that 
university in tho first term of 1871 and 
graduated B.A. mth distinotion in 1874, 
piooeodin^ M.A. m 1876. 

On leaving tho university ho was matho- 
matioal master in the Sootoh College, 
Molbourno (1876-7) and principal of Carlton 
College, Melbourne (1877-92). In 1892 
he retired, chiefly witli a view to devoting 
liimsolf to a work on tho ‘ Origin and 
Growth of tho Moral Instinct’ (published 
in London hi 1808). Tho finanoial crisis 
of 1893, howovor, oompellcd him to take 
up journalism, and ho oontributed largely 
to the ‘ Melbourne Review,’ ‘ Argus,’ 
‘ Australasian,’ and other iiapors aiM 
periodicals. Ho made two vain attempts 
to enter politios. In 1897 ho contested 
Williamstown in the Victorian logislaturo, 
and in 1901 stood for South Melbourne in 
the federal parliament. At tho oloso of 
1898 he oarae to London as ropresentativo 
of tho 'South Australian Rogistor,’ and 
reported tho sittings of tho Peace Ooiiferenoo 
at the Hague. On his return to Australia 
he was appointed in 1901 registrar of 
Melbourne university, and after the death 
of Professor Morris continued his lectures 
on English literature. Tho double duty 
overtaxed him, and he died suddenly on 
9 Aug. 1902, and was buried in Kew ceme- 
tery, Melbourne. A tablet was placed to his 
memory in Carlton College by his old pupils. 

Sutherland married EBzaboth Jane, 
the second daughter of Robert Dundas 
Ballantyne (who was controllor-goneral of 
the convict settlement at Port Arthur, Van 
Diemen’s Land), and had two sons (the 
elder of whom prodeoeosed him) and tlirce 
d 11 'h+"T 
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feJutherland was in the front _ rank _ of 
Australian men of letters. A stimulating 
teacher, ho was equally successful in the 
preparation of school books. His ‘ History 
of Australia from 1606 to 1876 ’ (Melbourne, 
1897) (in which his brother Geor^ge colla- 
borated) had a very largo circulation. He 
was a poet of taste and a soientific investi- 
g.itor, acting for some years as secretary 
of the Royal Society of Victoria. His 
published books include, besides the 
works noticed : 1. ‘ A New Geography,’ 

Melbourne, 1886. 2. ‘ Victoria and its 

Metropolis,’ 2 vole. Melbourne, 1888. 

3. ‘ Thirty Short Poems,’ Melbourne, 1890, 

4. ‘ Geography of British Colonies,’ London, 

1892. 1 . ‘ A Class Book of Geography,’ 
London, 1894. 6. ‘ History of Australia 

and New Zealand, 1606-1890,’ London, 
1894. 7. Lives of Kendall and Gordon in 
the ‘ Development of Australian Literature,’ 
Melbourne, 1898. 8. ‘ Origin and Growii 
of tho Moral Instinct,’ London, 1898. 
9. ‘ The Praise of Poetry in English litera- 
ture,’ Melbourne, 1901. 

An India-ink sketch of Sutherland at the 
age of twenty-two, drawn by his father, 
is in the possession of his sister. Miss 
Sutherland, of 4 Highfield Grove, Kew, 
Melbourne. A photogrirohio copy is in the 
library of the oolonioT omce, London. 

[Alexander Sutherland, M.A. : his Life and 
Work, by Henry Gyles Turner, 1908 j Johns’s 
Notable Australians, 1908 ; Melbourne Argus, 
11 Aug. 1902; The Times, 16 Sept. 1902; 
Athennum, 11 Oct. 1902; Nature, 23 Nov. 
1011 ; MenncU’s Dictionary of Australasian 
Biography, 1802 ; information from Mr. 
Henry Gyles Turner.] C. A. 

BUTTON, HENRY SEPTIMUS (182&- 
1001), author, born at Nottingham on 
10 Eeb. 1826, was seventh eliild in a family 
of seven sous and three daughters of Richard 
Sutton (1789-1866) of Nottingham, book- 
seller, printer and proprietor of the * Not- 
tingham Review,’ by his wife Sarah, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Salt, farmer, of Stanton 
by Dale, Derbyshire. A sister. Mrs. Eliza 

5. Oldham, was author of ‘ The Haunted 
House ’ (1863) and ‘ By the Trent ’ (1864). 
From ohildhood he spent his time among 
the hooks in his failier’s shop, and early 
acquired literary tastes. He was educated 
at a private school in Nottingham and at 
Leicester grammar school. A study of 
medicine was soon abandoned for literature 
and journalism. Among early literary 
friends were his fellow townsman, Philip 
James Bailey [q.v. Suppl. II], and Coventry 
Patmore, with whom an intimacy was 


formed soon after the pahheatioii of Pat- 
more’s first volume of poems hi 1844, and 
continued till Patmore’s death in 1896. The 
two friends long corresponded on literary 
and ichgiouB subjects (see B.isil Cilimp- 
NEYS, Covenity Patmore, vol. ii. oh. lx. 
pp. 142-65). 

Sutton, who was through life a vegetarian 
and total abstainer, developed a strong 
vein of mysticism with an active interest 
in social and religious problems. Emerson’s 
writings greatly influenced Ms early thought 
and style. His first book in prose, ‘The 
Evangel of Love ’ (1847), which closely 
echoed Emerson, was welcomed by Pat- 
more with friendly enoouragoment, while 
his master Emerson, to whom the book had 
been shown by J. Neuberg, Carlyle’s friend 
and admirer, declared it to be * worthy of 
George Herbert.’ When Emerson visited 
Manchester in 1847 he invited Sutton from 
Nottingham to meet him, and a lifelong 
friendship was hegmi. Emerson visited 
Sutton at Nottingham next year; they 
met again in Manchester in 1872. Li 1849. 
on Emerson’s recommendation, Alexander 
Ireland [q. v.] found for Sutton, who 
became an expert shorthand writer, jour- 
nalistio employment in Manchester, and 
in 1863 he became oliicf of the ‘ Manchester 
Examuier and Times' reporting staff. 
Soon after ho met George MaoDouald 
[q. V. Suppl. H] in Manchester; they 
became lifelong friends, and mutually in- 
fluenced each other’s spiritual develop- 
ment [Leltejs to William Allingham, 1911, 
pp. 44-8). 

In 1848 his first poetical work, a tiny 
volume of mystical tone entitled ' Clifton 
Grove Garland,’ come out at Nottingham. 
In 1854 there appeared Ms ‘ Quinquenergia ; 
Proposals for a New Practical Theology,’ 
includmg a series of simply phrased hut 
subtly argued poems, ‘ Rose’s Diary,’ on 
which Mb poetic fame rests. The volume 
was enthiisiastioaUy received. Emer- 
son’s friend, Bronson Aloott, writing on 
16 Got. 1864, detected in Sutton’s ‘pro- 
found religious genius’ a union of ‘the 
remarkable sense of William Law with the 
subtlety of Behmen and the piety of Pascal’ 
(F. G. Sambobn and Willum T. Haems, 
A. Branson Alcoit, 1893, ii. 484-6). Tha 
book became Frances Power Oohbe’s con- 
stant companion. James Martiueau rated 
it very highly. Frands Turner Polmuve 
included ‘ How beautiful it is to be alive ’ 
from 'Rose’s Diary’ and two other of 
Sutton’s poems in his ‘ Golden Treasury 
of Sacred Poetiy.’ Carlyle, however, soom- 
fully wondered that ‘ a lad iu a provincial 
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toivn ’ should have presumed to handle 
suoh themes (F. Espinasse, Literary Recol- 
lections, p. 160). To a collected edition of 
his poems (1886) Sutton added, among 
other new poems, ‘ A Preacher’s Soliloquy 
and Sermon,’ which reveals a genuine 
affinity with Herbert. ‘ Rose’s Diary ’ 
with other poems was reprinted in the 
‘ Broadhent ^ hooldets as ‘ A Sutton 
Treasury ’ (Manchester, 1809 ; seventocntli 
thousand, 1909). 

Meanwhile Sutton was pursuing his 
joiirpalistio work on very congenial lines. 
He had joined the United Kingdom Alliance 
on its foundation at Manchester in 1863, 
and was editor of its weekly journal, 
the ‘Alliance Hews,’ from its inception 
in 1864 until 1898, contributing leading 
articles till his death. Ho was also editor 
from 1869 to 1869 of ‘ Moliora,’ a quarterly 
journal devoted to social and temperanoo 
reform. His religious mysticism at the 
same time deepened. Ih 1857 he joined 
the Peter Street Society of Swedenborgians. 
He took an active part in Swedenborgian 
church and Sunday school work, was 
popular as a lay preacher, and zealously 
expounded Swedenborg’s writings on some- 
what original lines In ‘Outlines of tho 
Doctrine of the Mind according to Emanuel 
Swedenborg ’ (1889), in ‘ live Essays for 
Students of the Divine Philosophy of 
Swedenborg’ (1806), with a sixth essay, 
‘ Our Saviour’s Triple Crown ’ (1898), and 
a seventh and a last essay, ‘ The Golden 
Age : pt. i. Man’s Creation and Fall ; pt. ii. 
Swedenborgian Phrenology ’ (Manchester, 
1900). 

Sutton, who was of retiring but most 
genial and afiectionate disposition, died at 
18 Yarburgh St., Moss Side, Manchester, on 
2 May 1901, and was buried at Worsloy. 
He was twice married : (1) in January 1860 
to Sarah Priokard (d. June 1868), by whom 
he had a son, Arthur James, a promising 
scholar of HaJliol College, Oxford, who pre- 
deceased him in 1880, and a daughter who 
survived him; (2) in MAy 1870 to Mary 
Sophia Ewen, who survived him without 
issue till April 1910. A painted portrait by 
his sister Eliza bebngs^to the family. 

[The Times, 6 May 1901 ; Now Church Mag., 
June 1901,271-86; Alliance Nows, 9 May 1901 
(with portrait) ; Manchester Guardian, 3 May 
1901 ; Manchester City Hews, 20 and 27 May 
1899 (Sutton’s Reminisoences of Emerson's Visit 
to Manchester) ; Pronds Espinaase, Literary 
BecolleotionB and Sketches, 1863 ; A H. Miles, 
Poets of the Nineteenth Century, xii. 161 seq. ; 
works oitod ; private information from brother, 
Mr. 0. Sutton.] W. B. 0. 


SWAIN, JOSEPH (1820-1909), wood- 
engraver, bom at Oxford on 29 I^eb. 1820 
was Booond son of Ebenezor Swain by hh 
wife Harriet James. Joseph Swain, pastor 
of East Street baptist church, Walworth 
was hia grandfather. Ue was educated at 
private schools, first at Oxford, and after- 
wards in London, whither tho family 
removed in 1829. 

In 1834 he was apprenticed by his 
father (who was a printer of the firm of 
Wertheimer & Co.) to the wood-engraver 
Nathaniel Wliittook, and was transferred 
in 1837 to Thomas Williams. In 1843 he 
was appointed manager of the engraving 
departoent of ‘ Punch,’ but in the follow- 
ing 5 rear set up in hnsinoas for himself, 
retaining tho whole of the engraving for 
‘ Punch ’ from 1844 until 1900. His name 
is best known from hia wood-engravings 
of ‘ Punch ’ cartoons by Sir Jolm TenniS. 
Nearly all tho illustrations in the ‘ Cornhili 
Magazine’ wore engraved by him, and 
ho also worked largely for other perio- 
dicals such as ‘ Once a Week,’ ‘ Good 
Words,’ tlio ‘ Argosy,’ and for tho publica- 
tions of tho Religious Tract Society and 
the Baptist Missionary Sooiely. Ho was 
one of tho most prolific wood-engravers of 
tho nineloenth oonturv, engraving very 
largely after Fred Walker, J. E. Millais, 
Frederick Sondys, Richard Doyle, R. 
Ansdell, F. Barnard, and practically all 
famous illustrators from 1860 onwards. 
His own work is not always signed, and 
the signature ‘ Swain so.’ must be token to 
include tlio engraving of assistants working 
for the firm. In the latter port of the 
nineteenth century his wood-engravings 
wore more generally printed from electro- 
types, but those done for ‘ Punch ’ were 
invariably printed from tho oririnal 
wood-blocks. lie died at Ealing on 26Feb. 
1009. 

In 1843 he married Martha Cooper, 
and hod issue ihreo daughters and 
a son, Joseph Blomeloy Swain, who 
carries on his printing and engraving 
establishment. 

A series of articles on Fred Walker, 
C. H. Bennett, G. J, Pinwell, and F. Eltze, 
which ho wrote for ‘ Good Words’ (1888-9), 
were inoorporntod in ‘ Toilers in Art,’ 
edited by 11. 0. Ewart (1891). 

[The Times, 4 March 1909 ; M. H. Spiel- 
mann. Hist, of Punch, 1896 ; Gleeson White, 
English Illustration : The Sixties, 1897 ; 
Tkaokeray, Harry Furniss Centenary edition, 
artist’s preface to the Virginians, 1911 ; in- 
formation supplied by Mr, J, B, Swain.] 

A. M. n, 
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SWAN, JOHN MACALLAN (1847— He was a member of the ‘ Seeessions ’ of 
1910), painter and sculptor, was the son of Vienna and Munich, and in 1911, after his 
Eobert Wemyss Swan, a civil engineer, by death, his work was awarded a memorial 
his wife Elisabeth MacAIlan. He was bom gold medal at Barcelona, 
at Old Brentford on 9 Dee. 1847, both Swan early gained a reputation among 
parents being Scots. Swan b^an his the more discriminating collectors in this 
study of art in the schools at 'i^roester country, and from about 1880 until the time 
and Lambeth and in those of the Boyal of his death the only things which debarred 
Academy. He afterwards worked in Paris, him from a wide popularity were his own 
under Q4rome and Erdmiet. His chief sehool fastidiousness and consequent slowness of 
after his return to London was the Zoologi- production. Eew artists have lavished so 
cal Gardens, where his friends were almost much care on their work before allowing 
as likely to find him as in his own house, it to leave their studios. Consequently he 

In 1878 he began to exhibit, sending left a vast number of unfinished pictures 
pictures to both Sie Royal Academy and and works of soulpture, as well as prepara- 
the Grosvenor Gallery. At first he confined tory drawings, ffis studies, of which a 
himself to animals, but he soon began to special exhibition was held by the Fine Art 
introduce the human figure, choosing sub- Society in 1897, are among the finest ever 
jeots of a more or less idyllic oharaoter, made ; a speoial fund was raised after his 
which lent themselves to the use of the nude, death, ohieily through the exertions of 
Commencing chiefly as a painter, he Mr. J. 0. Drucker, to acquire as many as 
gradually devoted hunself more and mote possible for the nation, so that the British 
to modelling, until at last he divided his Museum, the National Galleries of Eng- 
time pretty equality between the two forms land, Scotland, and Ireland, the Guildhall 
of art. Among his best, and hest-lmown. Gallery, and many provincial museums 
piotures are * The Prodigal Son ’ (bought for are rich in his drawings. These are char- 
Ihe Ohantrey bequest in 1888) in the Tate aoterised by an almost unrivalled comhina- 
Qalletyj ‘Maternity’ (alionesssuoklmg her tion of artistio with soientifio qualities, 
cubs) in the Bijksmnseum, Amsterdam ; Even in his most fragmentary studies the 
‘A laonesB defending her dubs’ in Mr. struoture and movement of his favourite 
J. 0. Williams’e collection j and ‘Leopards ’ models, the great oats, are at once given 
in the Bradford gallery. with extraorainaiy truth and vivaoity 

Among his worke in sculpture the and organised into eestbetio unity. As a 
following may be named: ‘The Walking painter his chief qualities were a touch of 
Leopard’ at Manohester; ‘Orpheus,’ in poetry in his imagination; good, sometimes 
silver, in Mrs. Joseph’s oolleotion ; a larger fine, colour, which was in a key of his own ; 
and slightly different group of the same in tone ; and great power of modelling, 
bronze in Mrs. Coutts Miohie’s collection ; Swan died in London on 14 Feb. 1910, 

‘ Indian Leopard and Tortoise,’ silver, in He married in 1884 Mary, eldest daughter 
Mr. Ernest Siohel’s collection, and the of Hamilton Rankin of Camdonagh, co. 
same in bronze in Mrs, Swan’s possession ; Donegal, by whom he bad two oMldien, a 
‘Leopard running’ in Lady Shand's son and a daughter. The latter follows her 
collection; a bronze bust of Ceoil Rhodes father’s profession. Swan’s appearance was 
[q. V. Suppl. n] and the eight colossal lions remarkable. He was taU, dark, and bmly, 
for Rhodes’s monument at Groote Sohuur, with a large head, like a Roman emperor^s. 
Capetown ; and a ‘Lioness d rinkin g ’ in the His best portraits are a bust by Sir William 
Luxembourg. Goscombe John, R.A., a bronze relief by 

Swan was elected an associate of the H. Pegrom, A.R.A., and paintings by Mr. 
Royal Academy in 1894, and a full member MoClure Hamilton and Mrs. Swan. He 
in 1906. He was elected a member of the figures in Herkomer’s 'Council of the Royal 
Boyal Water Colour Society in 1899. He Academy ’ (1907) at the Tate Gallery, 
was also an hon. LL.D. of Aberdeen. He Swan was the author of a 'Treatise on 
was one of the few EngUsh artists who won Metal Work,’ read before the R.I.B.A. in 
a wide acoeptonoe abroad at the outset of 1906, and of papers on technical ortisrio 
their career. In 1886 he became a member questions, some of whioh were printed in 
of the Dutch Water Golonr society. He ^e'Proceedmgsof the Japanese Society.’ 
won a silver medal at Paris in 1889, a gold A memorial exhibition of his works, 
medal at Munioh in 1893, the grand medal nearly a hundred items, was held at the 
at Munioh in 1897, two gold medals at Royal Academy in the winter of 1911. 
the Chicago World’s Fair, and three gold [Personal knowledge and private informa- 
medals at the Paris exhibition of 1900. tion; Drawings of J, M, Swan, by A, L. 
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Lftltlry, 1005 ; IntrodiioUon to I'ino Art 
Sooioty’H Ontiilogno o£ ICxhibition of Wild 
IJoaatR, by Cosmo Monlihoiisc, | W. A. 

SWAYNE, JOSEPH ORIFITCHS 
(1819-1003), obstetric physician, born on 
18 Oct. 1810 at Bristol, was second son 
of John Chainpt'uy Swayno, looturor on 
midwifery in tho Bristol medical school, 
wlioso father was for nearly sixty years 
vicar of ruolcloohuroh, Glouoostorshiro. 
Tfis motiier was oldest daughter of Dr. 
Thomas OrifTitlm, a modloal practitioner 
in Bristol. After oduoation at tho now ex- 
tinct proprietary Bristol college, whore one 
of his tcaohors was Francis William Now- 
man fq. V. Siippl. 1], Swayno was apiircn- 
tiood to his father and at tho samo time 
Btucliod at tho Bristol medical school and 
tho royal infirmary. Later lin wont to 
Guy’s llaspital and became M.R.G.K. and 
a lioonliato of llio Knoiety of Apothecaries 
in I8d]. Tie also studiou in I'aiis, and in 
1812 graduated M.B. of tho Uuivorsity of 
Loudon, obtaining the ^nld modal in ob- 
stotrio medicine and being braohoted with 
Sir Alfred Baring Qarrod l<i. v. Suppl. Ilj 
for tlio gold modal in modicino. In 1846 
ho proocodod M.D. at Loudon and joined 
ids father as looturor on midwiiory In tho 
Bristol modioal school ; ho was solo lec- 
turer from I860 until 1896, when ho was 
appointed omoritua professor. In 1863 
ho was olootod physician aooouohour to 
tho Bristol goiioral hospital, one of tho 
first appointinonts of the kind out of 
London ; ho hold this post until 1876, when 
ho heoamo consulting obslotrio phyaioion. 
Groatly esteomed as a oonsultant, ho hod 
a largo praotioe in tho west of England. 
Ho attoohod an importanoo in advonco 
of his timo to asepsis, and doprooated 
long hair or boards for thoso who prootiso 
surgory or midwifery. As early as 1843 ho 
invostigated oholora, and doscribod a micro 
organism wbioh some have suggested was 
the oomma bacillus which Koch proved 
to be the cause of the disooso in 1884. 
Swayno died suddenly on 1 Aug. 1903, 
and was buried at Arno’s Vale oemetory, 
Bristol. He married Georgina (d. 1806), 
daughter of the Rev. G. Gunning, and had 
issue one son and one danghter. 

Swayno possessed much artistio and 
literary ability. He pnblished, in addiUon 
to many papers in mediosl journals, 
' ObsteMo Aphorisms for the Uso of 
Students ’ (1866 ; 10th edit. 1893), which was 
tranriated into eight languages, inoluding 
Japanese and Hindustani. 

(Bristol Med. Gbir. Journal, 1903, xxi. 198- 


202 (with photogroph and hihliographvP 
Bnt. Med. Journal, 1003, li. 338.) H, D.^E; ’ 


SWAYTHLING, firat 
Mon'jaou, Sir Samuel (1832-1011),] 

SWINBURNE, ALGERNON 
CHARLES (1837-1909), poet, born in 
Chostor Street, Grosvonor Placo, TAnS,., , 
on 6 April 1837, was oldest child of 
Admiral Charles Henry Swinburne ( 1797 - 
1877), by Ilia wife Lady Jane Henrietta 
(1809-1890), daughter of George Ashhuin- 
ham, third earl of Ashburnham. Hia 
fatlior was second son of Sit John 
Edward Swinburno (1702-1860), sixth 
baronet of Caphoaton, in Northmnherland. 
’This bai'onot, who exorcised a strong in. 
fluonoo over his grandson, tho poet, had been 
born and brought up in Franco, and culti- 
vated tho memory of Mirabeau. In habits, 
di'osB, and modes of thought ho was lilce 
a Fronoli noblomau ,of tho ancten rifime, 
l<Vom his fatlior, a' out and dried iin- 
imaginativo old ‘ salt,’ tho poet inherited 
little but a certain identity of colour and 
expression; his features and something 
of lih menial ohnraetcr were his mother’s, 
Lady Jane was a woman of exquisite ao- 
oomplishment, and widely road in foreign 
litoraluro. From liis earliest years Algernon 
was trained, by his grundfallior and by bis 
mother, in tho Frencii and Italian languages. 
Ho was brought up, with the exception of 
long visits to Northumberland, in the Isle 
of Wight, his grandparents residing at The 
Orchard, Niton, Vontnor, and his pni'ents 
at East Done, Bonohuroh. 

He hod boon born all but dead and was 
not expected to live on hour ; but though he 
was alwoys nervous and slight, his chiidhood, 
spent maii^ in the open oir, was active and 
healthy. His parents were high-ohuroh and 
he was brought up as ‘ a quasi-oatholio.’ 
He leoolleotcd in after years uie enthusiasm 
with which he welcomed the process of 
confirmation, and Ills ‘ costosios of odoration 
when receiving tho Saoramont,’ He early 
developed a love for olimbing, riding, and 
swimming, and never oared, through life, 
for any other sports. His father, the 
admiral, taught him to plunge in the see 
when he was still almost an infant, and he 
was always a fearless and, in relation to hie 
physique, a powerful swimmer. ‘ He could 
swim ond walk for ever ’ (Loed Bedes. 
dale). He was prepared for Eton ^ Col- 
hngwood Forster Fenwick, rector of Brook, 
near Newport, Isle of Wight, who expressed 
his surprise at finding the ohild so deeply 
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read in certain directions; Algernon having, 
from a very early age, been ‘ privileged to 
have a book at meals ’ (Mbs. Disney Lbith). 

He oame to Eton at Easter 1849, arriv- 
ing, ‘ a queer little elf, who carried about ivith 
him a Uowdlerised Shakespeare, adorned 
with a blue silk book-marker, with a Tun- 
biidge-ware button at the ond of it ’ (Lobd 
Eedesd-OiE). This volume had been given 
to him by his mother when he was six 
years of age. Up to the time of his going 
to Eton he had never been allowed to 
read a novel, but he immediately plunged 
into the study of Dickens, as well as of 
Shakespeare (released from Bowdler), of 
the old dramatists, of every species of 
lyrical poetry. The embargo being now 
raised, he soon began to read ever^hing. 
It is (^cult to say what, by the tune he left 
Eton, • Swinburne did not know, and, what 
is more, appreciate, of English literature ’ 
(Sm Geoegh Young). He devoured even 
that dull gradua the ‘ Poetos Gricci,’ a book 
which he long afterwards said ‘ hod played 
a large part in fostering the love of poetry 
in his mind ' (A. G. C. Linninx). In 18S0 
his mother gave him Dyce’e Marlowe, and 
he soon knew Ford and Webster. He 
began, before be was fourteen, to collect 
rare editions of the dramatists. Any day 
he could be found in a bay-window of the 
college library, the sunlight in his hair, and 
his legs always crossed tailor-wise, with a 
folio as hig os himself spread open upon his 
knees. The librarian, ‘ Grub ’ Brown, used 
to point him out, thus, to strangers os one 
of the curiositiea of Eton. He boarded 
at Joynes’s, who was his tutor; Hawtrey 
was headmaster. 

It has been falsely said that Swinburne 
was bullied at Eton. On the contrary, there 
was ‘something a little formidable about 
Mm’ (Snt Geobge Young), oonsiderable 
tact (Lobd BEnESDaiE), and a great, even 
audacious, courage, which kept other boys 
at a distance. He did not dislike Eton, 
but he cultivated few friendsMps ; he did 
not desire school-honours, he never at- 
tempted any game or atUetios, and he 
was looked upon as odd and unaccount- 
able, and so left alone to Me omnivorous 
reading. Ste was a l^d of fairy, a privi- 
leged creature. Lord Bedesdale reoalls 
his taking ‘ long walks in Windsor Eoresi, 
always with a single friend, Swinhnme 
danoing as he went, and reciting from his 
inexhanstiblo memory the works which he 
had been studying in his favourite sun- 
hghted window.’ Sit George Young has 
desoribedhoa vividly: ‘bis hands and feet all 
going ’ while he talked ; ' his littie white face, 


and great aureole of hair, and green eyes,’ 
the hair standing out in a bush of ‘ three 
different colours and textures, orange-red, 
dark red, and bright pure gold.’ Charles 
Dickens, at Bonohurch in 1840, was 
struck with ‘ the goldon-haired lad of tho 
Swinburnes ’ whom, his own boys used to 
play with, and when he went to oon- 
patulate the poet on ‘ Atalanta’ in 1865, he 
reminded him of this earlier meeting. In 
1851 Algernon ‘passed’ in swimming, and 
at this time, in the holidays, caused some 
anxiety by his recklessness in riding and 
climbing ; he swarmed up the Culver Cliff, 
hitherto held to be impregnable: a feat of 
which he was proud to the end of his life. 
Immediately on his arrival at Eton ha 
hod attacked the poetry of Wordsworth. 
In September 1849 he was taken by his 
parenM to visit that poet in the Lakes; 
Wordsworth, who was very graoious, said 
in parting that he did not think that 
Algernon ‘ would forget’ him, whereupon the 
iitue boy binBt into tears (Miss Sewell's 
Autobiography). Earlier in the same year 
Lady Jane had taken her son to visit Rogers 
in London ; and on this old man also tho 
child mads a strong impression. Rogers 
laid his hand on Algernon’s head in part- 
ing, and said ‘ 1 think that you will be a 
poet, too ! ’ Ho was, in fact, now writing 
verses, some of which his mother sent to 
‘ Eraser’s Magazine,’ where they appeared, 
with Mb initials, in 1849 and again in 1851 ; 
but of this ' false start ’ he was afterwm^ds 
not pleased to he reminded. It is interest- 
ing that at the age of fourteen many 
of his lileloDg partialities and prejudices 
were formed; in the course of 1851 we 
find Mm immersed in Landor, Shelley and 
Keats, in the ‘ Orlando Eurioso,’ and in the 
tragedies of Corneille, and valuing them os 
he did throughout Ms life; while, on the 
other hand, already hating Euripides, in- 
sensible to Eoraoe, and injurious to Racino. 
In the oatholioity of his poetio taste there 
was one odd exception : he had promised 
his mother, whom he adored, not to read 
Byron, and in fact did not open that wet 
tiU he went to Oxford. In 1852, reamng 
much Erench with Tarver, ‘ Notre Dame de 
Fads ’ introduced him to Victor Hugo. He 
now won the second Prince Consorfs prize 
for Erench and Italian, and in 1853 the first 
prizes for Erench and Italian. His Greek 
elegiacs were greatly admired. He was, 
however, making no real progress at school, 
and was chafing against the discipline ; in 
the summer of 1863 he had trouble with 
Jbynes, of a rebellious Mnd, and did not 
return to Eton, ‘although nothing hod 
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lioen said during the half about hie leaving ’ 
(Sra G. yoOTU). When he left he was 
■within a fe-w places of the headmaster’s 
di’rision. 

In 1864 there was some talk of his being 
trained for the army, whioh he greatly de- 
sired! hut this was abandoned on aceount 
of the slightness and shortness of his 
figure. All his life he continued to regret 
the military profession. He was prepared 
for Oxford, in a desultory way, by John 
Wilkinson, perpetual curate of Oambo in 
Northumberland, who said that he ‘was 
too clever and would never study.’ He now 
spent a few woolcs in Germany with hie uncle, 
General the TTon. Thomas Ashhumham. On 
24 Jan. 1866 Swinburne matiioulatod at 
Balliol College, Oxford, and he kept terras 
regularly thmugh the years 1866, 1867, 
and 1858. After the first year his high- 
ohuroh proclivities fell from him and he 
became a nihilist in religion and a republi- 
can. He hod portraits of Mazzini in his 
rooms, and declaimed verses to them (Loud 
SmsFiTTiLD) j in the spring of 1867 he -wrote 
on ‘ Ode to Mazzini,’ not yet published, 
which is his earliest work of any maturity. 
In this year, while at Capbeaton, he 
formed the friendship of Lady Trevelyan 
and Miss Capel Lofft, and was for the next 
four years a member of their cultivated 
circle at Wallmgton, Hero Ruskin met 
him, and formed a very high opinion of 
his imaginative capacities. In the autumn 
Ed'win Hatoh [q.v.] introduced him to 33. G. 
Rossetti, who was painting in the Union, 
and in December the earliest of S'win- 
hume’s contributions to ‘Undergraduate 
Papers’ appeared. To this time belong 
Lis friendships -with John Niohol, Edward 
Burne-Jones, William Morris, and Spencer 
Stanhope. Early in 1868 he was writing 
his tragedy of ‘ Rosamond,’ a poem on 
‘Tristram,’ and planning a drama on 
‘The AlWgenses.’ In March 1868 Swin- 
burne dined at Earrinriord ■\rith Tennyson, 
who thought him “a very modest and 
intelligent young fellow ’ and read ‘ Maud ’ 
to him, urging upon him a special devotion 
to Viigil. In April the last of the ‘ Under- 
graduate Papers ’ appeared. In the Easter 
term Swinb-orne took a second in modera- 
tions, and won the Taylorian scholarship 
for Erenoh and Italian. Ho now accom- 
panied his parents to France for a long ■visit. 
The attempt of Orsini, in January 1868, 
to murder Napoleon III had found an 
enthusiastic admirer in Algernon, who de- 
corated his rooms at Oxford -with Otsini’s 
portrait, and proved an embarrassing 
fellow-trayoUer in Paris to his 'parents. 


He kept the Lent and Easter terms of 
186S at Balliol, and when the Austrian war 
broke out in May, he spoke at the Union 
‘ reading excitedly but ineffectively a Ions 
tirade against Napnieon and in favour of 
Orsini and Mazzini’ (Loan SnEFFiELD). 
He began to he looked upon as ‘ dangerous,’ 
and Jewett, who was much interested in 
him, expressed an extreme dread that the 
college might send him down and so ‘ «i»kB 
Balliol as ridioulous as University had 
made itself about Shelley.’ At this time 
Swinburne had become what he continued 
to he for the real of his Fife, a high tory 
republican. He oultivaied few friends 
except those who immediately interested 
him poetioally and politically. But he 
was a memhor of the oluh called the Old 
Mortality, in whioh he was associated -with 
Niohol, Dicoy, Luke (who was drowned in 
1861), T. H. Green, Caird, and Pater, besides 
Mr. Bryoe and Mr, Bywntor. 

Jowett thought it well that Swinhame 
should leave Oxford for a while at the end 
of Easter term, 1860, and sent him to read 
modem history with William Rtuhhs (q.v. 
Suppl. IT] at Navostook. Hero Swinburne 
recited to his host and hosiess a tragedy 
he had iust oomplotod (probably ‘The 
Queen Mother ’). In consequence of some 
striotures mode by Stiihhs, Swinburne 
destroyed the only draft of the play, 
hut was able to write it all out again 
from memory. He was back at the 
university from 14 Got. to 21 Nov., when 
he was principally oooupied in ■writing a 
three-aot comedy in verse in tho manner of 
Fietoher, now lost j it -was oalled ‘ Laugh 
and Lio Down ’ He had lodgings in Broad 
Street, whore the landlady made complaints 
of his late hours and general irregularitiea, 
Jowett was oon'vinoed that he ■was doing 
no good at Oxford, "and he left -without 
taking a degree. His father ■was greatly 
displeased -with him, but Algernon -withdrew 
to Oapheaton, 'until, in the spring of 1860, 
he came to London, and took rooms near 
Russell Place to be close to the Bnme- 
Joneses. Ho had now a very” small aJlo-w- 
anoe from his father, and gave up the idea 
of preparing for any profession. Cap- 
heaton was still his summer home, but 
when Sir John S'winhurne died (26 Sept 
1860) Algernon went to the William Bell 
Sootts’ in Newcastle for some tima Hii 
first book, ‘ The Queen Mother and Rosa- 
mond,’ was published before Ohristmas ; it 
M dead from -the press. 

When Algernon returned to London 
early in 1861 his frienddiip -with D. fl. 
Rossetti beoome intimate ; for the next ten 
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li i7as at Milues’s house that he met and 
farmed on instant ftiendship ivith Bi(diard 
Burton. The relationship 'nrnioh ensued vaa 
not altogether fortunate Burton iras a 
giant and an athlete, one of the few men 
who oould fire an old-fasliioned elephant- 

f an from his shoulder, and drink a bottle of 
randy without feeling any efloot from it. 
Swinburne, on the oonteary, was a woaMin^. 
He tried to oompete with the ‘hero’ in 
Dr. Johnson’s sense, and he failed. 

He wos being painted by Rossetti 
in February 1862 when the ^e of the 
latter died so tragically; Swinburne gave 
evidence at the inquest (12 Feb.). In 
the spring of that year he joined his 
family in the Pwonees, ond saw the Lao 
de Gaube, in wmoh he insisted on swim- 
this was to consist of some twenty stories, xning, to tho horror of the natives. He 
Of these 'Dead Love’ alone was printed was now intimate with George Meredith, 
in his lifetime; but several others exist who printed, shortly before & death, an 
unpublished, the most interesting being aooount of the overwhelming efieot of 
‘ lie Marriage of Mona Lisa,’ ‘A Portrait," FitzGerald’s ‘Rub&iy&t’ upon Swinburne, 
and' Queen Ftedegonde.’ In the summer and the consequent oomposition of 'Lans 
of 1861 he was iutroduaed to Mouokton Veneris,* probably in the spring of 1862. 
Milnes, who actively interested himself in Ih this year Swinburne began to write, in 
Swinbmne’s career. Early in 1862 Henry prose os well os in verse, for the ' Spectator,’ 
Adams, the American writer, then acting as wbioh printed ' Faustine ’ and six other 
MonoktonMilnes’Baeoretary, met Swinburne important poems, and (6 Sept.) a very 
at Fi^ton on an occasion which he has long essay on Baudelaire’s ’ Flours du 
described in his privately printed diary. Mai,’ written ‘ in a Turkish bath in Paris.’ 
The company also included Stirling of Heir A review of one of Victor Hugo’s books, 
(afterwards Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell) ond forwarded to the French poet, opened 
Laurence Oliphont, and all Milnes’s guests his personal relations with that chief 
made Swinburne’s acquaintance for the of Swinburne’s literoty heroes. He now 
first^ time. Ho reminded Adorns of ‘ a finished ‘ Chastelard,’ on which he had 
tropical bird,’ ‘a otimson macaw among long been en^ged, and in October bis 
owls ’ ; and it was on this occasion that prose story, 'Dead Love,’ was printed in 
Stirling, in a phrase often misquoted, likened ‘ Once a Week ’ (this appeared in book form 
him to ' the Devil entered into the Duke in 1864). Swinburne joined Meredith and 
of Argyll.’ All the party, though prepared the Rossettis (24 Oot. 1862) in the oocupa- 
by hfilnes’s report, were astounded ot the tion of Tudor House, 16 Oheyne WA, 
flow, the volume and the oharactei of the Chelsea. Rossetti believed that it would 
young man’s conversation; ‘Voltaire’s be good for Swinburne to be Uving in 
seemed to approach nearest to the pattern ’ ; the household of friends who would Took 
‘ in a long experience, before or after, no after him without seeming to control him, 
one ever approached it.’ The men present since life in London lod^gs was proving 
were brilliant and accomplished, but they rather disastrous. Swinburne’s extremely 
‘could not believe in Swinburne's inoredible nervous organisation laid Htn open to 
memory and knowledge of literature, okssio, great dangers, and he was peouliaily nn- 
medimval and modem, nor know what fitted for dissipation. Moreover, about 
to make of his rhetorical recitation of his this time he began to be afflioted with 
own unpublished lyrics. “ Faustine,” “ The what is considered to have been a form of 
Four Boards of the Coffin Lid” [a poem epilepsy, which made it highly undesirable 
published os ” After Death ”], " Tho Ballad that be should be alone, 
of Burdens,” wbioh be declaimed as In Paris, during a visit in Maroh 1863, 
though they were books of the “ HiaA” ’ he bad made the aequaintanoe of Whistlet, 
ThMe parties at Feyston were probably the whom he now introduced to Rossetti, 
beginning of the social ‘legend’ of Swin- Swinburne became intimate with Whistler’s 
bume, wMoh preceded and encouraged family, and after a fit in the summer 
the reception of his works a few years later, of 1863 Jn the imerican painter’s studio, 


years they ‘lived on terms of affectionate 
intimacy; shaped and coloured, on his 
side, by cordial kindnesB and exuberant 
generosity, on mine by gratitude as loyal 
Md adij^ation as fervent as ever strove 
and ever failed to express all the sweet 
and sudden passion of youth towards 
greatness in its elder’ (from an unpuh- 
lialifid statement, written by Swinburne 
in 1882). This was by far the most 
notable experience in Swinburne’s oaieet. 
Rossetti developed, restrained, and guided, 
with marvellouB skill, the gemus of 
‘my little Northumbrian friend,’ as he 
used to call him. Under his persuasion 
Swinburne was now writing some of liis finest 
early lyrics, and was starting a cycle of 
prose tales, to be called ‘ The Triameron ’ ; 
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ho wnfl nursod through tho subBoquent IIo mot, on tho other hand, with^^ 
illness by tho mother of Whistler. On assuronoes ol oagor support, and in 
his oonvalosoonoo ho was persuaded, in oular, in Novombor 1885, he reooi-red a 
October, to go down to his father’s house loiter from a young Welsh squire, Georst 
at blast Done, near Uonohuroh, whoro ho IS. J. Powoll of Nant-Eos (1842-82) who 
romained for five months and ontiroly soon boeaino, and for several years re- 
rooovorod his health and spirits. Ho mainod, tho moat intimate of Swinbume’j 
brought with him tho opening of ‘ Atalnnta friends. Tho colloction of lyrical poems 
in Oalydon,’ whioh ho oompletod at East written during tho last eight years, which 
Done. Eor a story oallod ‘ Tho Children was now almost ready, was felt by Siivij. 
of tlio Chapol,’ whioh was being written by bumo’s oirole to bo still more dangeroia 
his cousin, Mrs. Disnoy Leith, ho wi'ote than anything wliioh ho had yet published' 
at tho same time a morality, ‘ Tho Pilgrim- oarly in 1806 (probabty in January) thj 
ogo of Ploasum,’ which appeared, udUiout long odo oollod * Laus Vonerls ’ was pimted 
his name, in March 1864. From the Isle in pomplilot form, as the author afterwards 
of Wight, at tho close of February 1804, stated, ‘ more as an experiment to ascertain 
Hwinlmrno went abroad for what was to tho public taste — and forbearance I— thsn 
remain tho longest foreign tour in liis life, anything else. Moxon, I well rememhet, 
JTo passed through Paris, whore he saw was terribly nervous in those days, and it 
Fantin-Latour, and proooodod to Hydros, was only the wishes of mutual good friends, 
whoro Milnes hud a villa, and so to Italy, coupled with his own hking for tho ball^| 
From Rossetti ho had roooivod an intro- that finally induced hun to publish the bock 
dnetion to iSoymour ICirkup [q. v.], then at all.’ The text of this herald edition of 
tho oontro of u literary oirole in Floronoo, * Laus Vouoris ’ difi'ors in many points from 
and Milnos added loltois to Londor and that inoliidod in the volume of ‘Poem 
to Mrs. Oaskoll. Hwinbunio found Landor and BallailB ’ whioh ovontually appeared 
in his house in Via della Oliiosa, close to at tho osid of April 1866. Tho etitics m 
tho ohutoh of tho Oarmino, on 31 Maroh, and tho press donoimcod many of tho pieces vrith 
ho viBiLod tho aart-gallerios of Floronoo in a boat whioh did littlo credit to them 
tho company of Mrs. Gaakoll. In a garden judgmont. Moxon shronk before tho storm, 
at Ffosolo ho wote ‘ Itylus ’ and * Dolores.’ and in July mthdiow tho volume from 
Botoro returning ho mado a tour through oiroulation. Another publisher was found 
othor jsarts of Italy. Two autumn montlis in John Camden Holton [ci. v.], to whom 
of this yoor (1864) woro spent in Com- Swinburne now transforrod all liis other 
wall, at Tintagol (inoompany with Jowott), books, Thoro had boon no such literary 
at Kynanoo Covo, md at St. Miohaol’s scandal sinco tho days of ‘ Don Juan,’ but 
Mount. On liis roturn to London ho wont an attomjit at proscoution foil through, 
into lodgings at 22a Dorset Street, whoro and Buskin, who had boon roquosted to ov 
ho romainod for several years, postulate with tho young pooC indignantly 

‘ Atalanta in Calydon,’ in a cream- replied ‘ Ho is infinitely above mo in li 
ooloured binding with mystical omamonts knowledge ond power, and.! shouldno mom 
W D. Q. jRossotti, was published by think of advising or critioising him than 
Edward Moxon (q. v.] in April 1806. At oi vonturing to clo it to Turner if lie won 
thus time Sivinburno, although now ontoring alive again.’ 

Ills twonty-ninth year, was entirely un- Swinburno now found himsolf the most 
known outside a small and dazzled circle talked-of man in England, hut all tills violeut 
of friends, but tho success of ‘ Atalanta ’ notorioty was unfortunate for him, moral^ 
was instant and overwhelming. Buskin and physioally. Ho had a suoooss « 
welcomed it as ‘ tlie grandest thing over curiosity at the annual dinner of the Boyd 
dono by a youth — though he is a Domoniao Literary Fund (2 May 1866), where, Lod 
youth’ (E. T. Cook’s Zi/e of Unskm). In Houghton boiug in tho ohair, Swinhunw 
oonsoquonoe of its populority, the earlier doUvored the only public spoeoh of his lifs; 
tragedy of ‘ Chastelard’ was now brought it was a short oritical essay on ‘IHe 
forward and published in Deoemher of the Imoginativo Literature of Englond ’ oom- 
same year. This also was warmly received mittod to memory. In tho autumn he 
by tho oritios, but there ivere murmurs heard spent some time with Powell at Aborjet 
as to its supposed sensuality. This was wyth. His namo was constantly before the 
the beginning of the outcry against Swin- public in the latter part of 1866, when his 
burne’sIitorarymoralB, and even 'Atalanta' portraits filled the London shop-windcira 
was now seaiohed for evidenoes of atheism and tho newspapers outdid ono anotha 
sgid indelioaoy. in legendary teles of his occentrioity. He 
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had puhlished in the summer a selection 
from Byron, mth an introduction of extreme 
eulogy, and in October he answered his 
critics in ‘ Notes on Poems and Reviews ’ ; 
William hliohael Rossetti also published a 
volume in defence. 

The winter was spent at Holmwood, near 
Henley-on-Thames, which his father bought 
in 1863, and where his family was now 
settled; here in November he finished a 
large book on Blake, which had occupied 
him for some time, and in Pebmory 1867 
completed ‘ A Song of Italy,’ which was 
publisW in September. Hm friends now 
included Simeon Solomon [q. v. Suppl. TI], 
whose genius he extolled in the 'Bark 
Blue’ magazine (July 1871) and elsewhere. 

In April 1867, on a false report of the 
death of Charles Baudelaire (who survived 
until September of that year), Swinburne 
ivTote ‘ Ave atque Vale.’ This was a 
period of 'wild extravagance and of the 
least agreeable episodes of his life ; his 
cxocasea told upon his health, which had 
already suffered, and there were several 
recurrences of his malady. In June, while 
staying -with Lord Houghton at Pryston, 
he had a fit -whioh left him seriously ill. 

In August, to recuperate, ho spent some j 
time with Lord Lytton at Kriebworth, 
where he made the aequaintance of John 
Forster. In November ho published the 
pamphlet of political verse colled ‘An 
Appeal to England.’ The Reform League 
invited him to stand for parliament ; 
Swinhumo appealed to Mazzini, to whom 
he had been introduoed, in March 1867, 
by Kad Blind [q.v. Su^pl. II]. Mazzini 
strongly disoouraged the idea, ad-vising him 
to confino himself to the cause of Italian 
freedom, and he declined. Swinhorne 
now became intimate -with Adah Isaacs 
Menken [q. v.], who had loft her fourth 
and last husband, James Baiolay. It has 
often been repeated that the ^oems of 
this actress, published as ‘ Infelioia ’ early 
in 1868, were partly -written by S-winbume, 
but this is not the cose ; and the verses, 
printed in 1883, as oddr^sed by him to 
Adah Menken, -were not composed by him. 
She -went to Paris in the summer of 1868 and 
died there on 10 Aug. ; the shock to Swin- 
burne of the news caused an illness whioh 
lasted several days, for he -was mneerely at- 
tached to her. He was very busily engaged 
on political poetry during this year. In 
February 1868 he -wrote ' The Hymn of 
Man,’ and in April ' Tkesias ’ ; in June 
he published, iu pamphlet form, 'Siena.* 
Two prose works belong to this TOar: 

* William Blake ’ and ‘ Notes on the Royal 


Aoademy,’ but most of his energy was 
concentrated on the transcendental cele- 
bration of the Repubhc in verse. At tho 
height of the scandal about ‘ Poems and 
Ballada ’ there had been a meeting between. 
Jowett and Mazzini at the house, of George 
Howard (afterwards ninth earl of Carlirie) 
[q. V. Suppl. IT], to tUsousB ‘ what can be 
done with and for Algernon.’ Mazzini had 
instructed^ Karl Blind to bring the poet 
to visit him, and had said ‘ There must 
be no more of this love-frenzy ; you must 
dedicate your glorious powers to the service 
of the Republic.’ S-winbume’s reply had 
been to sit at Mazzini’s feet and to 
pour forth from memory the whole of 
‘A Song of Italy.’ For the next three 
years he carried out Mazzini’s mission, in 
the composition of ‘ Songs before Sunrise.’ 

His health was still unsatisfaotory ; he 
had a fit in the reading-room of the British 
Museum (10 July), and was ill for a month 
after it. He was taken down to Holm- 
wood, and when sufficiently recovered 
started (September) for fitretat, where he 
and Powell hired a small villa whioh they 
named the Chaumi6re de Dohuauo6. Here 
Offenbaoh visited them. The sea-bathing 
was beneficial, but on his return to London 
S-winburne’s iilnessea, fostered by bis own 
obstinate impradenoe, visibly increased in 
severity; in April 1860 he complained of 
‘ ‘ill-health hardly intermittent through 
weeks and months.’ Prom the end of July 
to Se^ember he spent some weeks at Vichy 
-with Richard Bu^n, Leighton, and Mrs. 
Sartoris. He went to Holmwood for the 
-winter and composed ' Bircc ’ in December. 
In the summer of 1870 he and Po-well 
settled again at £tretat; during this 
-visit Sivinbume, who was bathing alone, 
was carried out to sea on the ude and 
nearly dro-wned, but was picked up by a 
smack, which carried him in to Yport. 
At this time, too, the youthful Guy de 
Maupassant paid the friends a visit, of 
whioh he has given on entertaining account. 
When the Germans invaded Prance, S-win- 
bume and Potvell returned to England. 
In September Swinburne published the 
‘ Ode on the Proclamation of the Prenoh 
Republic.' He now reappeared, more or less, 
in London artistio society, and was much 
seen at the houses of Westland Morston 
and Madox Brown. 'Songs before Sun- 
rise,’ with its prolonged glorification of the 
republican id^, appeared early in 1871. 
In July and August of this year S-winhume 
stayed with Jowett in the little hotel at 
the foot of Looh Tommel. Here ho made 
the Boquaintanoe of Browning, who was 
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writing ‘Hohenstiel-SoliwangaTi.’ Browmng had been projected at the end of 1872 bnf- 
was staying near by, and often joined had been abandoned ; but the voiunie on 

the party. Smiibunie, mnoh recovered in ‘ George Chapman’ was issued, in two fonns 

hoalfli, was in delightful spirits j like Jowett, in December 1874. This winter was soent 
he was ardently on the side of Ikonoe. at Holmwood, whence in Pebruarv 1875 
In September he went off for a prolonged Swinburne issued bis introduction to tL 

walking-tour through the highlands of reprint of Wells’s' Joseph andhisBrethren' 
Scotland, and returned in splendid eon- From early in June until late in October h« 

dition. The life of London, however, was was out of London— at Holmwood; risitinj 
always bad for Mm. and in October ho -Jowett at West Malvern, where he sketched 
was seriously ill again ; in November ho the first outline of ‘ Ereohtheus ’ ; and is 
visited George Meredith at Kingston. He apartments, Middle Cliff, Wangford, ne« 
was now mixed up in much violent polemic iSouthwoId, in Suffolk. His monograpl 
with Robert Buolianan and others ; eaj:ly on ‘ Auguste Vaoquorie,’ in French, to 
in 1872 ho published the most offootivo of puhlished in Baris in November 1876 ; ths 
all his satirioal writings, the pungent English version appeared in the ‘Mis. 
‘Under the Microscope’ [see under oeUanies’ of 1886. Two volumes of re- 
BnoHANAif, Eobbet WiiLiAMfl, Suppl. IIJ. printed matter belong to this year, 1876; 
Ho had written the tot act of ‘ Bothweil,’ in prose ‘ Essays and Studies,’ in versa 
whioh F. Lookor-Lampson set up in type * Songs of Two Nations ’ ; and a psea- 
for him j this play, however,^ was not donyinous pamphlet, attacking Buchanan, 
finished for several years. His intocoourre entitled ' The Devil’s Duo.’ Most of 1876 
with D. Q. BossetU hod now ceased ; his was spent at Holmwood, with brief and 
aoqunintanoe with Mr. Theodore Watts often untoward visits to London. In July 
(alter wards Watta-Dunton) began. In July ho was poisoned by lilies with wMoh a too- 
and August of this year he was again stay- enthusiastio hostess had fflled his bedroom, 
ing at ^mmol Bridge with Jowett, and and he did not oomplotoly recover until Hot- 
onoe more he was the life and soul of ember. In the winter of this year appeared 
the party, enlivening the evenings with ‘Eroohthous’ ond ‘A Note on the Muscovite 
paradoxes and hyporholos and rooitaiions Crusade,’ and in December was written 
of Mrs. Gamp. Jowett here pOTsuaded * The Ballad of Bulgarie,’ first printed an 
Swinburne to join him in revising tlxo pamphlet in 1803. Admiral Swinburne, 
‘ ObUdren's Bible ’ of J. D. Rogers, whioh Ms father, died on 4 March 1877. The poet 
was published the following summer. In sent Ms ‘ Charlotte BrontS ’ to press in 
May 1873 the violence of Swinburne’s June, and then left town for the rest oi 
attacks on Napoleon III (who was now the year, which ho spent at Holmwood and 
dead) led to a remarkable controversy in again at Wangfor^ where he occupied 
t^e ‘Examiner’ and the ‘ Spectator,’ hhnself in tianBlaiingthepoemBofFrBn;iiii 
Swinburne had given up Ms rooms m Dorset Villon. He also issued, in a weokW pedo- 
Street, and lodged for a short time at 12 dicol, Ms unijiue novel entitled ‘ A Year’s 
Nor& Cresoent, Alfred Place, whenoo he Letters,’ wMoh he did not troublish uiitil 
moved, in September 1873, to rooms at 3 1906, when it appeared as ' Love’s Gross- 
Great James Street, where he continned to Currents.’ In April 1878 Victor Hugo talked 
reside until he left London for good. Mean- of addressing a poem of invitation to Swin- 
while he spent some autumn weeks with bume, and a oommittee invited the latter 
Jowett at Giantown, Elginshire. During to Paris in May to be present as tiie repis 
this year he was bu^ engaged in writing sentative of English poetry at the oenten^ 
‘Bothweil,’ to wMoh he put the finishing of the death of Voltaire ; but the oonditign 
touches in February 1874, and published of Ms health, wMoh was deplorable durisg 
some mouths later. tMs year and the next, forbade Ms aecept 

The greater part of January 1874 he ance. In 1878 bis oMef publication vis 
spent with Jowett at the Land’s En4 ‘ Poems and Ballads (Second Series).’ 
Between Moroh and September he was in Swinburne’s state booome so alanainji 
the oountry, tot at Bbhnwood, afterwards that in September 1870 Mr. Theodore 
at Niton in the Isle o£ Wight, In April Watts, with the consent of Lady Jane 
1874 he was put, vrithout Ms consent, Swinburne, removed liim from 3 Orest 
and to bis great inMgnation, on the James StcMt to Ms own house, The Pina, 
Byron Memorial Oommittee. _ He was at Putney, where ilie remaining thirty years 
this time oMefly devoting Mmself to the of Ms life were epent, in great tettrenciit 
Bliaabethan dramatistB i,_an edition, with but with health slowly and complete^ 
oritioel introduction, of Cyril Tourneur restored. Under the guaidianaMp of hii 
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devoted oompanion, he pursued with waylay perambulators for the purpose of 
extreme regularity a monotonous course of baby-worship, made him a hguie tamiliar 
life, which was rarely diverBified by even to the suburban public. Swinburne’s sum- 
a visit to Loudon, although it lay bo near, mer holidays, usually spent at the sea-side 
Swinburne had, since about 1875, been with his inseparable friend, were the sources 
afSioted with inoreasing deaine&s, which ofmuchlyncalvaise. In 1888 he wrote two 
now (from 1879 onwards) made general of the most remarkable of his later poems: 
society impossible for him. In 1880 he ' The Armada ’ and ‘ Tan and Thalassius.’ 
published three important volumes of In 1889 he published ‘A Study of Ben 
poetry, ‘ Studies in Song,’ ' Heptalugia ’ Jonson ’ and ‘ Poems and Ballads (Thud 
(an anonymous collection of seven parodies). Series).’ His marvellous fecundity was 
and ‘Songs of the Springtides’; and a now at length beginning to slacken; for 
volume of prose oiitlcism, ‘ A Study of some years he made but might appearances. 
Shakespeare/ In April 1881 he finished His latest publications were ; ‘The Sisters’ 
the long ode entitled ‘ Athens,’ and began (1992); ‘Studies in Prose and Poetry’ 
‘ Tristram of Lyonesse ’ ; ‘ Mary Stuait ’ (1894) ; ‘ Astrophel ’ (1894) ; ‘ The Tale 
was published in this yew. In rebiuary of Balen ’ (1895) ; ‘ finsamnnd, Queen of 
1882 he made the acquaintance of J. B. the Lombards ’ (1899) ; ‘ A Channel Pas- 
Lowell, who had bitterly attacked his early sage ’ (1904) ; and ‘ Love’s Cross-Currents ’ 
poems. Lowell was now ‘very pleasant’ — a reprint of the novel ‘A Year’s Letters’ 
and the old feud was healed. In April, as he of 1877— in 1905. In that year he wrote 
was writing the last canto of ‘ Tristram,’ he a little book about ‘ Shakespeare,’ which 
was surprised by the news of D. G. Bossetti’s was published posthumously m 1909. In 
death, and he wrote his (stiU tmpublished) November 1896 Lady Jane Swinburne died, 
‘ Becord of fikiendsbip.’ In August Mr. in her eighty-eighth year, and was mourned 
Watts took him for some weeks to by her son in the beautdul double elegy 
Guernsey and Sark. In September, as he calLed ‘ The High Usks : Barkmg Hall.* 

' wanted something big to do,’ Swinburne Swinburne’s last years were spent in great 
started a ‘ Life and Death of ^esor Borgia,’ placidity, always under the care of ins 
of which the only fragment that remoms faithful companion. In November 1903 he 
was published in 1908 as ‘ The Duke ot caught a ohill, which developed into double 
Gandia.’ The Mends proceeded to Paris pneumonia, of which he very nearly died, 
for the dinner to Victor Hugo (22 Nov.) Although, under great core, he wholly 
and the resuscitation of ‘ Le Boi s’amuse ‘ reoove^, his lungs remained delicate. In 
at the Th43.tre Prangais. Swinburne was April 1909, just before the poet’s seventy- 
introduced for the first time to Hugo and second biiliiday, the eutiie household of Mr. 
to Leconte da Lisle, but he could not hear Watts-Dunton was prostrated by influenza, 
a line of the play, and on his return to Intheoaseof Swinburne, who sufieied most 
Putney he refused to go to Cambridge to severely, it developed into pneumonia, and 
listen to the ‘ Ajax,’ bis infirmity now in spite of the resistance of his constitution 
excluding him finally from public appear- the poet died on the morning of 10 April 
anoes. To 1883 belongs ‘ A Century of 1908. He was buried on 15 April at Bon- 
Boundels,’ wMoh made Teemyson say ohurch, among the graves of his family. 

‘ Swmburne is a reed through whioh all He left only one near relation behind him, 
things blow into music.’ In June of that his youngest sister. Miss Isabel Swinburne, 
year Swinburne visited Jowett at Emerald The physical oharaoteiistics of Algernon 
Bank, Newlands, Heswick. Ttin history Swinburne were so remarkable as to make 
now dwindles to a mere enumeration of his him almost unique. His large head was 
publications. ‘ A Midsummer Holiday ’ out of all proportion with his narrow 
appeared m 1884, ‘ Manno Paliero ’ in 1885, and slopiog shouldera; his slight body, and 
‘ A Study of Victor Hugo ’ and ' Mis- small, slim extremities, were agitated by a 
cellanies ’ in 1886, ‘ Loorine ’ and a group restlessness that was often, but not oor- 
of pamphlets of verse (‘ A Word for the rectly, taken for on indlcaiion of disease. 
Navy,’ ‘ The Question,’ ‘ The Jubilee,’ and Alternately he danced as if on wires or sat 
‘ Gathered Songs ’) in 1887. in an absdute immobihty. The qmok Vi- 

la June 1888 his publio rupture with an brating motion of his hands began in very 
old Mend, Whistler, attracted notice ; it early youth, and was a sign of excitement ; 
was the latest ebullition of his fierce it was aocompanied, even when he was a 
temper, which was now becoming wonder- nhil6 , by ‘ a radiant expression of his 
fully plaind. daily walk over Putney face, vary striking indeed ’ (Miss Is^bl 
H eath, in the course of which he would Swikbubnu). Ms puny frame required 
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little Bleep, soomod hnpomous to latigue, was 
heedlcBs o £ the ordinary incentives ol jiliysioal 
life ; ho inherited a marvellous constitution, 
which ho impaired in early years, but which 
Rerved Ids old ago well. Ills character was no 
less sirongo then his physique. Ha was pro- 
foundly original, end yet ho took the colour 
of his surroundings liko a chameleon. JIo 
was violent, arrogant, oven vindictive, and 
yet no one could be more afteotionate, 
more courtooUH, more loyal. Ho was 
liorco in the dolonco of his prejudices, and 
yet dorverod with an exquisite modesty. 
Ho lovod everything that was pure and 
of good roport, and yot the extravagance 
of Ills language was often beyond the 
roach of apology. His ])aBsionato love 
Jor very litUo ohililron was entirely genuine 
and instiuotive, and yet the forms of it 
Rowued modollod on tlic cxprcRsions of 
Victor Hugo. It is a very romarkablo oir- 
ouniRtanco, wliioh must bo omitted in no 
outline of his intollootual life, that his 
opinions, on polities, on litoraturo, on art, 
on life itself, wore formed in boyhood, 
and that though ho expanded ho soarooly 
advimoed in any single diiootion after he 
waH twenty. If growth had continued as 
it began, ho must have boon the prodigy 
of the world, hut his development was 
arrcbtod, and he elaborated during fifty 
yeavfl tho ideas, the oonvictions, tlio 
outlmsiasinH whioh ho ixissossod when ha 
left oollogo. Even his art wan at its 
height when ho was five and twenty, and 
it was the volume and not tho vigour that 
inoroased. As a magician of verbal melody 
ho impressed his early oontompororios to 
the negleot of his merit as a thinker, but 
posterity will regard him as a philosopher 
who gove melodious utterance to ideas of 
higli originsJiby and value. This side of 
his genius, exemplified by such poems as 
‘Hertha’ and ‘Tirosias,’ was that whioh 
showed most evidence of development, yet 
his mastorpieoes in this kind also were 
mainly written before he was thirty-five. 

No complete oolleotion of Swinburne’s 
works has appeared, but his poems were 
published in six volumes in lOCH, and his 
tragedies in five in 1OO&-0. 

Tho authontio portraits of Swinburne are 
not very numerous. D. G. Rossetti made 
a pencil drawing in 1860, and in 1862 a 
wator-oolour painting, an exoeUont portrait, 
now in the EitzwiUiam Museum, Cam- 
bridge ; the bust in oils, G. P. Watte, 
May 1867, is now in the National Portrait 
Gallery; os a likeness this is very un- 
satisfactory. A water-oolour drawing (cifco 
1863) by Simeon Solomon has disappeared. 
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1868, lately m the possession of Mrs FQ 
Waugh; a wator-oolour, bvW. s'snnti! 
(circa 1860), is now in the possession of Mr 
T. W. Jaokson ; a largo pastel, tnlrnn in oIj 
age (Jan. 1000), by R. Ponsonby Staples 
IS m tho possession of Mr. Edmund Gosse’ 
A full-length portrait in water-oolour was 
pamted by A. Pellegrini (‘Ape’) for re- 
production in ‘Vanity Pair’ in the a.mmA, 
of 1874; tliis drawing, which belonged to 
Lord Rodcsdalo, was given by him to 
Qosso. Although avowedly a carioatura 
tliis is in many ways the best survivina 
record of Swinbiimo’s general aspect and 
attitude. 


1 Personal rooollccUons, oxtonding in the 
ease of tho present writer over more than 
forty years ; information about ohilclhood 
kindly suppiiod by Miss laabol Swinburne; 
tho moniorios of oontomporarioa at soWl and 
oollrgo, pal tioularly those Itmdly oontributed by 
Sir Goorgo Young, by tho poofs oousin Loti 
Rudohdab, and by Lord Shoffirld ; tho biblio- 
graphical invusligationa of Mr. Thomas J. 
Wise, principally omboriiod in A Contnbution 
to tho Bibliography of Swinbiirno (published 
in Robertson Niooll & Wise’s Lit. Anecdotes 
of tho Ninotconth Contury, 1806, ii. 201-3M, 
and more fully in his privately printod Biblio- 
giaphy of Swinburno, 1807) ; and tho examine. 
tion of a VDiy iargo impubiyiocl oorrospondente 
ato Uio ohiut soiirrvB of information. To these 
must bo added tho valuable notes on The 
Boyhood of Algernon Swinbiiine, pubhshed 
in tho Contemporary Eoviow for April 1010 
by another cotisiu, Mrs. Disney Loith. The 
Lifo of JowoU has some notes, unfortunately 
very slighl, of tho Master of Balliors lifdoug 
salutary infinonoo over the poet, who had 
boon and uovor coosod to bo his pupil, and 
Bomotliing is guardedly roportod in the life 
of Lord Houghton. Mr. Lionel Tollemadhe 
contributed to the Spectator and to the 
Guardian in 1000 some ploasant TocoUeotiona 
Tho Lifo of JEdmund Clarenoo Stedmen, hy 
his grandilaughtor (Now York, 1011), oon. 
tains some very important antobiographicsl 
letters, and tboro ore montious in tho Auto- 
biogrophy of William Bell Scott, and the 
privately printed Diary of Henry Adams 
(quoted above). Tho name of Sfldnburni, 
with an occasional anecdote, osonia in many 
rooont biographies, such os The Autobiogiapliy 
of Elizabeth M. Sewell, the ReoolleotiooB 
of Mr. A. G. 0. Liddell, the lives of D. Q, 
Rossetti, Edward Burno-Jones, Riohsid 
Burton, Whustier, John Churton Collim, 
and Buskin. R. H. Shepherd’s Bibliography 
of Swinburne (1887) possesses httlo voliB. 
Swinburne hsft behind him a oonsidetable 
number of short MSS., principally in veiee. 
The prose tales have been rooorded above, and 
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certain of the verse ; his posthumous poems, 
none of which have yet been published, also 
include a series of fine Northumbrian ballads.] 

hi. G. 

SYME, DAVID (1827-1908), Australian 
newspaper proprietor and economist, bom 
on 2 Oct. 1827 at North Berwick, Hadding- 
tonshire, Scotland, was youngest of five 
sons and two daughters of George Syme, 
parish schoolmaster of North Berwick, by 
his wife Jean Mitchell of Eorfarshire. Of 
his brothers two died in early manhood 
and two, George and Ebenezer, reached 
middle age. iHie elder of these, George 
(M.A., Aberdeen), was auooessively a frea- 
church minister in Dumfriesshire and a 
baptist pastor in Nottingham, while the 
younger, Ebenezer, who was educated at St. 
Andrews, also joined the baptist ministry, 
which he abandoned in 1850 to become 
sub-editor of the ‘Westminster Review.’ 
Both the brothers, George and Ebenezer, 
joined David in Melbourne, and died 
within a few years of their settlement 
there. 

After ednoation by his father, who died 
when David was sixteen, he visited his 
eldest brother, James, who was practising 
as a surgeon at Bathgate, Linlithgowshire. 
Aeoepting the doctrine of universal salva- 
tion promulgated by James Moiison [q. v.] 
of lulmamook, he next studied thedogy 
with him, hut in 1849 he went to Germany 
and to Vienna, end a year’s study of philo- 
sophy in Heidelberg destroyed his faith 
iu Christianity. On nis return to Scotland 
he piocimed a situation os reader on a 
Glasgow newspaper, but hopeless of ad- 
vancement he sailed at the end of 1861 for 
San Franoisoo, and went from Sacramento 
to the goldfields, where he had no luck 
and dishked Ms companions. The report 
of the discovery of gold in Australia brought 
him to Melbourne in 1862, after a perUous 
voyage in an unseaworthy ship. In the 
Australian goldfield he was no more 
prosperous than in Galifomia, although on 
one occasion his claim included what was 
afterwards the famous Mt. Egerton mine, 
but it was jumped, and Syme could obtaiu 
no redress from the government. Mean- 
while David’s brother Ebenezer, whose 
literary abilities were high, followed in his 
footsteps and settled in Melbourne. On 
17 Oct 1854 a newspaper, ‘ The Age,’ was 
founded there by two local merohante, 
John and Henry Cooke, and Ebenezer was 
appointed one of the editors. The editors 
supported the cause of the miners at 
lime of the Ballarat riots, to the 
disgust of iihe proprietors, who gave 
VOL. Lxix. — sur. n. 


the paper up ; the editors thereupon 
ran it for themselves, and in eighteen 
months the ooucem was nearly bankrupt. 
In 1856, on his brother’s advice, David 
bought ‘The Age’ for 20001., which he 
had earned on the goldfields. In 1867, 
after eighteen months’ trial, the paper 
proved unable to support both brothers, 
and David left it to Ebenezer’s sole care, 
and turned with some success to road- 
couiraoting. Ebenezer, who was elected 
member for Mandurang in the firstlegidative 
assembly of the colony, but retired at the 
end of his term owing to inability to reconcile 
journalistic independence with party obliga- 
tion, died of consumption in March 1860. 
David then took control of ‘The Age,’ 
mainly in the interest of his brother’s 
wife and family, and for ten years worked 
it single-handed on independent lines which 
championed protection in the working- 
class interests, and vigorously challenged 
capitalist predominance. He attacked the 
distribution ai 60,000,000 acres of land 
in. Viotona among a thousand squatters, 
who paid a rent of 202. apiece, and he 
denounced the monopoly of the importers, 
which made looal industries impossible and 
denied work to skilled artisan immigrants. 
The diminution in the output of gold 
threatened in these oiroumstances to mive 
from the colony the poorer population. 

I Syme in his paper boldly urged a 
I programme which included the opening of 
the land to small farmers and a system of 
protective duties on imports, a polioy 
which none in Australia suggested before 
him. Syme, through ‘The Age,’ soon 
became the admitted leader of the liberal 
party, but it was necessary to secure man- 
hood auifrage and a diminution of the 
powers of the upper house before legal 
effect could be given to his proposals. A 
land act embodying Syme’s polioy was 
passed in 1869, and until his death he never 
ceased to urge drastic measures for the 
prevention ot large estates. At the same 
time ‘The Age’ ak) demanded, and finally 
obtained, in addition to land and pro- 
tective legislation, disestabUsbrneut, pay- 
ment of members, and free compulrory 
secular education. Syme’s enemies, toe 
landowners and importers, oeased to 
advertise in ‘The Age,’ and in 1862 
thw persuaded the premier, (Sir) John 
O’Shanassy [q. v.], to withdraw the adver- 
tisements of the government. The price 
of the paper had been reduced in 1361 
from 6<2. to 3d. Now in 1862 Syme re- 
duced it further to 2d., and bis attacks 
on the government redoubled. Meanwhile 
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the eiroulation increased. Popular ange^ 
prevented the premier, O’Shanassy, from 
carrying a libel bill designed in April 1863 
to gag Syme, and in August 1 864 a pro- 
tectionist house was returned, with the 
result that a first tariff bill was passed in 
March 1800 by the ministry of (Sir) James 
M'Culboh. In 1868 the importers, despite 
Syme’s resolute adherence to his policy, re- 
newed their advertisements in ‘ The Age ’ ; 
he Iberoupon brought out the paper at 
Id., and its oiroulation more than doubled 
in a week. In 1889 Syme went to England 
on his only holiday since 1860, and a fresh 
endeavour by tlia importers to boyoott his 
paper in his absence failed. 

Syme subsequently continued his cam- 
paign both on laud and tarifi questions with 
unabated vigour. Ilia insistenoe on still 
higher duties led to a long conflict between 
the two houses in whioh supply was more 
than once refused. In critical situations 
Symo’s advioe was solicited and adopted by 
the governor and premier, and after 1881, 
when ^me forced (Sir) Graham Berry [q. v. 
Suppl.II], the premier, to withdraw the tariff 
measure whioh he had announoed to the 
house the day before, but of which Symo 
disapproved, Syme olairaed with justice 
to exercise until his death the deoiding 
voice in the appointment of every Violorinn 

S remier and cabinet minister. In 1887, 
urlng a period of ^eal prosperity, parlia- 
ment, mainly yielmng to the appeals of 
landjobhoiB and speculators, accepted a 
scheme for covering the whole oolony with 
a network of non-paying railways under 
the direction of omcial railway commis- 
sioners. Syme attacked the movement in a 
series of articles whioh ultimately in 1392 
forced the government to abandon its 
railway scheme and dismiss the com- 
missioners. The chief commissioner, Mr. 
Biohard Speight, claimed 25.0002. damages 
from Syme for libel. The litigation lasted 
from March 1890 to September 1894, and 
although Symo won, Speight’s banfauptoy 
made him liable for his own oosls, whioh 
amounted to 50,0002. The paper’s pro- 
sperity was confirmed, and it neoame the 
fountain-head of all progressive legislation. 
To its suggestion the oolony owed anti- 
sweating and factory acts, and it initiated 
the movement whioh issued in the levy of 
an income-tax. Syme sent Mr. J. L. 
Dow to America and Mr. Alfred Deakin 
to India at liis own cost in order to study 
systems of inigalion. He supported 
Australian federation and first adopted 
the policy of oonsoription and the forma- 
tion of an Australian navy. Towards tho 


end of his life he realised that protection 
while it had destroyed tho monopoly of the 
importers, was enriching the manufacturers 
at tho expense of the workers. He there- 
upon advocated a ‘ new protection’ system 
and persuaded parliament to pass measures 
to protect industry against rings and trusts. 

Syme, who doolinecl the offer of a knight- 
hood, died of heart disease at Bl3rthewoode 
Kew, near Molbourno, on 14 Eeb. 1908* 
and was buried at Melbourne. On 
his deathbed ho dictated an aooount of 
his career whioh was edited by Mr. 
Ambrose Pratt and published in 1908. By 
his will ho left the sum of 60,0002. to 
various Victorian oharities. In 1904 he 
liad endowed an annual prize of 1002. ior 
original Australian resoaroh in biology at 
Melbourne University. 

On 17 August 1858 ho married Annahella, 
daughter of John William Johnson of 
Yorkshire and Melbourne. He left five 
sons and two daughters. 

Symo prepared interesting expositions of 
Ills oconomio, political, and philnsopliicsi 
principles. In 1877 ho published ‘ Outlines 
of an Industrial Scionoo,* an exposition 
of protootion which has sinoo become 
a text-book, and in 1882 ' Bepresentative 
Government in England,’ a disoossioa of 
cabinet government and the party system, 
in whioh ho odvooates oloetive ministries 
and a system under wliioh constituents 
should be able to dismiss their members 
without waitiirg for an oleotion. At the 
end of bin life he published two boote on 
I philosophy. The first, ' On the Modifloa- 
; tiou of Organisms ’ (1800 ; 2nd edit. 1892), 
was an attack on Darwin’s theory of natural 
selection. Tho second, ‘ Tho Som : a Study 
and an Argument’ (1003), oontinuing the 
earlier theme, attooked both materialiem 
and the ourront argument for design, and 
described Pymo’s own belief ns a kind of 
pantheistio teleology. Syme was also a 
contributor to tho ‘Westminster,’ the 
‘Edinburgh,’ and the ‘ Eortnighlly' 
Beviews. 

[Meynell’s Diet, of Auatrolas. Biog. ; David 
Syme, by Ambrose Pratt (with several photo- 
graphic rewoduotions) j West Auetralioi), 
Argus, Age, Uorald, Adelaide Advertiser, Md 
Adelaide Bogister, 16 Fob. 1008.] A. B. W. 

SYMES-THOMPSON, EDMUND 
(1837-1000), physician, bom in London on 
16 Nov. 1837, was son of Theophilus Thomp- 
son [q. V,] by his wife Anna Marla, daughter 
of Nathamlol Walker of Stroud, Tlie name 
Symes was adopted by his fatha m 
inheriting property from the Bev. Biobaid 


Symea, the last surviving member of the 
Somerset branch of the S^enhama, who 
were deacended from Dr. Thomas Syden- 
ham [q. V,]. Edmund received hia early 
education at St. Paul’s School, and in 1857 
entered King’s College. There ho gained 
a gold medal and the Leathes and Wame- 
ford prizes for divinity, and prizes for 
generm proficiency. His medical education 
was pursued at King’s CoUem Hospital, 
and whilst a student he took an active 
part in physiological investigations with 
Lionel Smith Beale [q. v. Suppl. II]. 
He graduated M.B. in 1869, gaining the 
schomrship in medioine, a gold medal and 
honours in surgery, botany, and midwifery j 
in 1860 he proceeded M.D. 

In 1860 he was elected honorary assistant 
physician to King’s College Hospital, and 
in 1863 to a similar post at the Hospital 
for Consumption, Erompton, to which hia 
father had also been attached for many 
years. Having made up hia mind to 
devote himself specially to oonsumption, he 
resigned his post at King ’s College Hospital 
in 1865. In 1860 he became honorary 
physician, and in 1889 honorary exulting 
phjrsiciau to the Bromptpn Hospital. He 
was also honorary physician to the Royal 
Hospital for Oonsumption, Ventnor, and 
to the Artists’ Benevolent and Artists’ 
Annual funds. In 1867 he was elected 
professor of physio at Gresham Coflejge, 
and lectured regularly and with inoreasing 
efficiency to the end of his life. With his 
brother professors at the college, especially 
Benjamin Morgan Cowie, dean of Exeter 
[q, V. Suppl. I], and John William 
Burgon, dean of Obiohester [q. v. Suppl. I], 
professor of geometry, he helfied to develop 
the scheme of this old foimdation and to 
popularise the lectures. 

He became amember of the Royal College 
of Physicians in 1802, and a fellow in 1868. 
He was a fellow of the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical and Medical societies, and a 
member of the Ghnioal and l^rveian 
societies of Londbu, acting as president in 
1883 of the last society. 

Symes-Thompson was specially interested 
in the value of climate and spa treatment for 
the relief oi diseases, espeoiany of the lungs, 
and travelled widely on the Continent, 
besides visiting Egypt, Algeria, and South 
Africa. He was one of tho founders of 
the British Balneological and Ctimatologioal 
Society, and was president in 1903. It was 
largely through his infiuence and his 
pamphlet on ^Winter Health Resorts in 
the Alps ’ (1888) that Davos and St. Moritz 
became popular health resorts, and he was 


on active mover in the establishment of the 
inTOlids’ home at Davos (1895), and of the 
Queen Alexandra Sanatorium, which was 
opened there ( 1909) after his death. His most 
important contributions to medical litera- 
ture were ‘Lectures on Pulmonary Tuber- 
culosis ’ (1863) and 'On Influenza: an 
Historical Survey’ (1890), both being in 
port revision of hooks by his father. He 
was also closely concerned in the publica- 
tion by the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society of the book entitled ‘ The Climates 
and Baths of Great Britain and Ireland’ 
(1896), besides contributing himself to its 
pages. 

life insurance also interested'him greatly, 
and besides holding a prominent position 
amongst assurance medical officers in 
London as physician to the Equity and 
Law Life Assurance Society, ho contri- 
buted an article on the subject to the 
two editions of Sir Clifford AUbntt’s ‘ System 
of Medicine ’ (1896 and 1905). 

Symes-Thompson, who had a large 
consulting practice amongst members of 
the church of England, cherished deep 
religious convictions, and he took active 
interest in many church institutions. He 
was a prominent worker in the guild of St. 
Luke, of which he was provost from 1803 to 
1602, and he also assisted in establishing 
(1896) the annual medical service at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral and the Medloal Mis- 
sionary College (1905). Both service and 
college were under the regis of the guild of 
St. Luke. He was interested in the oral 
training for the deaf and dumb, writing a 
pamphlet on the subject, and being chair- 
man for many years of the training colbge 
for teachers of the deaf and dumb at 
Ealing. 

He lived first at 3 Upper Geoige Street, 
and from 1878 to his death at 33 Cavendish 
Square. Li 1899 he bought Einmers 
House, Oxfordshire, where he spent much 
of his leisure and gratified an early love 
for botany and a country life. 

He died on 24 Nov. 1906 at his house in 
Cavendish Square, London, and was buried 
in the parish ohurohyard at Einmere. 
There is an oil portrait in possession of the 
family by Mr. A. Tennyson Cole, and crayon 
portraits in Gresham College and the Royal 
Sodelw of Medicine. His coat of arms is on 
one of the windows of St. Paul’s School. 
He married on 25 July 1872 Elizabeth, 
daughter of Henry George Watkins, vicar 
of Potter's Bar, who survived him with 
four sons and two daughters. 

[Memories of Edward Symes-Thompson, 
M.D., E.R.C.P., 1908 ; information from Di. 
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nenry Symoa-Thompson (son) ; Journal of 
Balneology and Climatology, Jan. 1907 
(mth portrait from photograph) ; Brit. Mod. 
Journi and Lancet, 1 Deo. 1906.1 E. M. B. 

SYMONS, WILLIAM CHRISmN 
(1846-1911), dooorative designer, painter 
in oil and water-eolonrs, was the elder son 
of William Martyn Symons by his wife 
Elizabeth White. The father, who came 
originally from Trevice, St. Columb, Oorn- 
wafl, oarried on a printing business in 
Bridge Street, Yauxball, where Christian, 
his second child, was bom on 28 Nov. 1846. 
There was one other son and two daughters, 
of whom the elder, Annie, survives. Symons 
was educated at a private sohool in Penzance 
until he was sent at an early age to^ the 
Lambeth Art School, then under the direc- 
tion of a teacher of repute named Sparkes. 
Li 1866 ho entered the Royal Academy 
as a student for a short while, gaining that 
year a silver medal in the ontiquo sohool. 
In 1869 for the first time one of his worlrs 
(a portrait of liis sister) was hung at the 
Academy Exhibition, to which he was an 
intermittent oontiibutor until the year of 
his death, when he was represented by an 
' Interior of Do^vneide Abbey.' His easel 
pictures were also shown at the New English 
Art Club, the Institute of Painters in Oil, 
and various other galleries. In 1870 he 
was received into the Roman catholic 
ohuroh, and began his long connection with 
the firm of Lavers, Barraud and Westlake, 
for whom he designed a number of stained 
windows. He became a member of the 
Royal Society of British Artists in 1881, but 
seceded with James McNeill Whistler [q.v. 
Suppl. II] in 1888. He only come per- 
sonally before the public in 1899, when he 
acted as secretary to the celebrated dinner 
organised in honour of Wliistler on 1 May (of. 
Pennell, Lt/fl of WMa&er, 2nd edit. p. 277). 
In 1899 he began the execution of his com- 
mission for certain mosaic decorations at 
Westminster Cathedral, tlie work by which 
he was chiefly known rmtil the posthumous 
exhibition of his paintings and water- 
colours at the Goupil GaSery in 1012. 
He worked at Newljm in Cornwall for some 
time, and though never a member of the 
school associated with that locality he 
contributed an account of it to the 'Art 
Journal ’ in AprU 1890. In later life he 
lived almost entirely in Sussex. He died 
at Udimore, near Rye, where he is buried, 
on 4 Sept. 1911. 

He married at Hampstead in 1886 
Cecilia, dau^ter of J. L. Davenport of 
Wildemlow, Derby. He left nine children. 
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two daughters and seven sons, all of whom 
survive him. The eldest, Mark Lancelot 
a painter of portraits and subject pieces’ 
exhibits occasionally at the New feiriiak 
Art dub. 

Sjnnons was better known to a limited 
droio as a dooorator and designer than as 
a painter. His varied talents, though 
recognised by foUow artists, with all of 
whom ho was personally very popular, were 
insufiBoiently appreciated by the public 
during his IHotime. A retiring, over-modest 

nature acoomitod in some measure for his 
iB-aucoesa. His mosaic work at West- 
min.stor Cathedral consists of the chapel of 
tho Holy Souls, the altar-piece of ‘St. 
Edmund blessing London ’ in tho crypt 
and the panel of tho ‘Voronioa* in the 
ohapel of tho Sacred Heart, and that of 
‘ The Blessed Joan of Arc ’ in the north 
transept. Tho unpleasant technique {opui 
sectik) employed for some of these, in 
accordance with Bentley’s instruotions, has 
hardly done justice to thoir fine design sad 
eouragoouB colour. They havo been oriti- 
oiaod for an ovor-omphasis of piotorisl 
illusion, to which tho medium of mosaio is 
unsuitod. Tho dofeot was probably due to 
misapprohenaion, oommon among all modem 
eoolosiastioal authorities, with regard to the 
fimotions of mosaic decoration. Another 
oharaotoristio e.xample of tho artist’s powers 
may bo soon in the spandrels at St. 
Botolph’s, Bishupsgate. One of liis best oil 
pictures, ‘ Tlio Convalescent Connoisseur,’ is 
in the Dublin Municipal Gallery of Modem 
Art. In tho Mappin Art Gallery at Sheffield 
are ‘ In Hora Mortis ’ and ‘ Home from 
tho War.’ ‘The Squaw’ belongs to the 
Contemporary Art Society. Tho British 
Museum, tho Monohoslor City Art Gallery, 
and tho Brighton Art Gallery possess 
oharacterislio examples of his water colours. 
His flower pieces are of parlioular oxcellenoe. 
Mr. Le Brassour of Hampstead possesses 
tile largest collootion of his paintiugs. 
Symons was obviously inlluenood by Sargent 
and Brabazou, but preserved his own 
individuality and did not allow his art to ba 
affected by his friendship for Whistler. 

[Private information from tho family; Mr. 
William Morohant : Catalogue of Posthumovs 
Exhibition at the Goupil Gallery in 1912; 
Pennell’s Lifo of James McNeill Whistler, 2ad 
edit. ; Tablet, 16 Sept. 1911.] R. B, 

SYNGE, JOHN MILLINGTON (1871- 
1909), Irish dramatist, bom at Newtown 
little, near Rathfarnham (a suburban 
village adjoining Dublin), on 16 April 1871 
was youngest obild (in a family of one 
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daughter and four sonsj^of John Hatch 
Synge, , barrister-at-law, , by his wife 
Kathleen, daughter of the Rev. Robert 
Traill, D.D. (d. 1847), of SohuU, county 
Cork, translator of Josephus. , . . 

His father dying when he was a year old, 
his mother moved nearer Hubhn to Orwell 
Park, Rathgor, which was his home until 
1890, when he removed with his mother and 
brother to 31 Crosthwaite Park, Kings- 
town, which was his iamily home until 
shortly before his death. 

After attending private schools, first in 
Dublin and then at Bray, he studied with 
a tutor between the ages of fourteen and 
seventeen. The main interest of his boy- 
hood was an intimate study of nature. 
‘ He knew the note and plumage of every 
bird, and when and where they were to 
be found.’ In youth he joined the Dublin 
Katoralists Pield Club, and later took up 
music, becoming a proficient player of the 
piano, the Hute, and the violin. His summer 
vacations were spent at Annamoe, co. 
TOoldow, among tho strange people of the 
glens. 

On 18 June 1888 he entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, as a pensioner, his college 
tutor being Dr. Traill (now provost). He 
passed his littlo go in Michaelmas term, 
1800 (3rd class), obtained prizes in Hebrew 
and in Irish in Trinity term, 1892, and 
graduated B.A. with a second class in the 
pass-esamination in December 1892. His 
name went off tho college books six months 
later (3 June 1893). 

While at Trinity he studied music at the 
Royal Irish Academy of Music, where he 
obtained a scholarship in harmony and 
counterpoint in 1891. On leaving college ho 
thought of music as a profession, and went 
to Germany to study that art and to leom 
the German language. He first visited Cob- 
lentz, and (in the spring of 1804) Wiirzburg. 
Before the end of 1894 he altered his plans, 
and, deciding to devote himself to literary 
work, settled by way of preparation as a 
student in Paris in January 1895. Por the 
next few years his time was generally 
divided between Prance and Ireland, but 
in 1896 he stayed in Italy bng enough 
to leom Italian. He had a natural gut 
for languages, and during these years he 
read much. Prom 1897 he wrote much 
tentative work, both prose and verso, in 
Prenoh and £n^h, and contemplated 
writing a critical study of Radne and a 
translation from the Italian (either the 
‘ Little Flowers,’ or the ' Companions of St. 
Frands of Asdd ’). In May 1898 he first 
visited the Axon Islands. 


In 1899, when he was living at the Hotel 
Corneille (Rue Corneille), near the Odton 
theatre, in Paris, Synge was introduced 
to Mr. W. B. Yeats, one of the founders 
and tho chief inspiration of the Irish 
Literary Movement. Mr. Yeats suggested 
that S^ge should give up writing ontioism 
either in French or English and go again 
to the Aran Islands ofi: Galway, or some 
other primitive place, to study and write 
about a way of life not yet expressed in 
literature. But for this meeting it is likely 
that Synge would never have discovered a 
form in which he could express himself; 
his mind would have continued to brood 
without vitality upon questions of literary 
criticism. As a result ot this meeting, 
Synge went again to the Aran Islands 
(September 1899) ; the visit was repeated 
in the autumns of 1900, 1901, and 1902. 
He lived among the islanders os one of 
themsdves, and was much loved by them ; 
his natural genius fur companions!^ made 
liim always a welcome guest. He took 
with luTn his fiddle, bis conjuring tricks, his 
camera and penny whistle, and feared that 
‘ they would get tired of him, if ho brought 
them nothing now.’ 

During his second stay he began a book 
on tho Aran Islands, which was slowly com- 
pleted in France, Ireland, and Loudon, and 
ublisbed in April 1907, with illustrations 
y Mr. Jack B. Yeats. 

Meanwliile he wrote two plays, ‘The 
Shadow of the Glen’ and the ‘Riders to 
the Sea,’ both founded on stories heard in 
Aran, and both finished, but for slight 
changes, by the winter of 1902-3. ‘The 
Shadow of the Glen’ was performed at 
the Molesworth Hall, Dublin, on 8 Cot. 
1903. ‘ Riders to the Sea ’ was perfonued 
at the same place on 25 Feb. 1904. They 
were published in a single volume in May 
1906. ‘ Riders to the Sea ’ is the deemst 
and the tenderest of his plays. ‘The 
Shadow of the Glen ’ is the first example 
of the kind of tragically hearted farce which 
is Synge’s main contribution to the theatre. 
Of two other tragic forces of the same 
period, ‘ The Tinker’s Wedding ’ (the first 
drama conceived by him), was begun in 
1902, but not finished till 1900, and only 
published late in 1007 ; the more beautiful 
and moving ‘ The Well of the Saints ’ was 
written in 1903-4. ‘ The Tinker’s Wed- 

^ng.’ the only play by Syngo not publicly 
acted in Ireland, was produoed after bis 
death at His Majesty’s Theatre, by the 
Afternoon Theatre, on 11 Nov. 1909. 

In the winter of 1902-3 S^o lived for 
a few months in London (4 Handel Street, 
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W.O.). Afterwards he gave up his lodging 
in Paris (90 Rue d’Assas), end thenceforth 
passed much tinie either in or near Dublin, 
or in the wUda of WioMow and Kerry, the 
Blasket Islands, and the lonely places by 
Dingle Bay. I^ere he found Qio materia! 
for liie occasional papers ‘In Wicklow’ 
and ‘In West Kerry, published partly, 
from time to time, in the ‘ Manchester 
Quardian ’ and the ' Shanaohie,’ and 
reprinted in the fourth volume of the 
‘Works.’ Prom 3 June till 2 July 1905 
he made a tour with Mr. Jack B. Yoats 
through the congested districts of 
Connemara. Some descriptions of the 
journey, with iUusti'ations by Mr. Jack B. 
Yeats, were contributed to the ‘ Manchester 
Guardian.’ Twelve of the papers are re- 
printed in the fourth volume of the ‘ Works.’ 

The Abbey Theatre was opened in Dublin 
27 Deo. 1904, and Synge became one of its 
tteo literaiy advisers, helping to direct its 
destinies until his death. There on 4 Feb. 
1906 was first performed ‘ The Well of the 
Saints ’ (published in December following). 
There, too, was first acted (26 Jan. 1907) 
‘ The Playboy of the Western World,’ 
written in 1906-6. This pieoo excited the 
uproar and confusion with which the new 
thing is usually received, but was subse- 
quently ^eted with tumultuous applause 
both in Dublin and by the most cultured 
audience in England. 

Daring bis last years Synge livod ohnost 
wholly in Ireland, mostly in Dublin. His 
health, never ■very robust, was beginning 
to trouble him. His lost months of life, 
1908-9, were spent in writing and re- 
writing the unfinished three-act play 
‘ Deirto of the Sorrows,’ which was 
posthumously published at Miss Yeats’s 
Guala Press, on 6 July 1910, and 
was acted at the Abbey Theatre on 
13 Jan, 1910. He also worked at trans- 
lations from Villon and Petrarch, wrote 
some of the strange ironical poems, so like 
the man speaking, which were published 
by the Guala Press just after ms death, 
and finished the study ‘Under Ether,’ 
published in the fourth volume of the 
‘ Works.’ He died unmarried at a private 
nursing home in Dublin on 24 March 1909. 
He was buried in a family tomb at the 
protestant Mount Jerome general grave- 
yard at Harold’s Gross, Dublin. His 
‘ Poems and Translations ’ — ^the poems 
written at odd times between 1891 and 
1908, but most of them towards the end of 
his life — ^wos published on 6 June 1909 by 
the Guala Press. 

Synge stood about live feet right or nine 


inches high. He was neither weakly nor 
robustly made. He was dark (not Uaok- 
haired), with heavy moustache, and small 
mates on lower lip, otherwise olean-shaven. 
His hair was worn rather bng ; his face was 
pale, drawn, seamed, and old-looking. The 
eyes were at once smoky^ond Idndling ; the 
mouth hod a great play of humour on it. 
His voioe was very guttural and quick, and 
lively with a strange vitality. PQs manner 
was generally reserved, grave, courteous; 
he talked little ; but had a bright malice of 
fun always ready. He gave little in conver- 
sation ; for much of his talk, though often 
wise with the criticism seen in his prefaces, 
was only a relleotion of things ho had seen, 
and of phrases, striking and full of eoiour, 
overheard by^him at sea or on shore; but 
there was a charm about him which aU felt. 

He brought into Irish literature the gifts 
of detachment from topic and a wild 
vitality of tragedy. The ironical laughter 
of his comedy is always most mocking whm 
it covers a tragic intention. He died when 
his powers were only beginning to ^ow 
themselves. As revelations of himself, 
his poems and one or two of the sketches are 
his best works ; as ironic visions of himself, 
‘ Tho Playboy,’ ‘ The Shadow of the Glen,’ 
and ‘ The Tinltor’s Wedding ’ are his best; 
but in ‘ The Well of tho Saints,’ in ‘ Riders 
to tho Sea,’ in the book on Aron, in ^e 
hcort-brealdng brio about the birds, and 
in the play of Doirdre, he touches with a 
rare sensitiveness on something riemental. 
Like aU men of genius he awakened ani- 
mosity in those anxious to preserve old 
standards or fearful of sotting up new ones. 

Among the most important portraits 
(other than photographs) oro; 1. An oil 
painting by Mr. J. B. Yeats, R,H.A., now 
in the Municipal Gallery in Dublin. 2. A 
drawing by Mr. J. B. Yeats, R.H.A. (the 
best likeness), reproduced in Ike ‘ Samhaln’ 
for Deoembw 1904. 3. A drawing by 
Mr. J. B. Yeats, B.H.A., ‘ Synge at Re- 
hearsal,’ reproduced as a frontispiece to 
‘ Tho Playboy of the Western World,’ and 
to the ‘Works,’ vol. ii. 4. A drawing by 
Mr. James Paterson (the frontispiece to the 
‘Works,’ vol. iv.). 

‘ The Works of John M. Synge’ (4 vols. 
1910), with four portraits (two mom photo- 
graphs), contain all the published books 
and plays, and aU the misoellaneous papers 
whioh his literary executors thought worthy 
of inclusion. Much unpublished material 
remains in their hands, and a few papers 
contributed to &e ' Speaker ’ diming 
1004-6 and to the ‘ Manchester Guardian’ 
during 1906-6-7-8, and an early article in 
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‘L’Europfen’ (Paris, 15 March 1002) on 
•La Yieilie IdttiratarB Iriandaise,’ haye 
not been reprinted. 

[Feisonal memories ; private sources ; 
Mr. W. B. Yeats’s Collected Works, viii. 
173 j Contemp. Eev., April 1911, p. 470 ; art. 


by Mr. Jack B. Yeats in Now York Sun, 
July 1900 ; Manchester Guardian, 26 March 
1909; J.M. Synge: a Critical Study, byP. 
P. Howe, 1912 ; notes kindly suppli^ from 
M. Maurice Bourgeois's forthcoming study 
of the man and his writings ; information from 
Mr. J. L. Hammond.] J. M. 
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TAIT, PETEE GUTHRIE (1831- 
1901), mathemaiiciau and physicist, born 
on 28 April 1831 at Dalkeith, was only 
son in a famUy of three children of John 
Tait, secretary to Walter Francis Scott, 
fifth duke of Buccleuch [q. v.], by his 
wife Mary Ronaldson. John Ronaldaon, 
an uncle, who was a banker at Edinburgh 
and an amateur student of astronomy, 
geology, and the recently invented photo- 
graphy, first interested Peter in soienoe. At 
six his father died, and he removed with his 
mother to Edinburgh. From the grammar 
school of Dalkeith he passed to a private 
school (now defunct) in Circus Plane, and 
thence at ten (in 1841) to EdinWgh 
Academy. Lewis Campbell [q. v. Suppl. U] 
and James Clerk Maxwell fq, v.] were his 
seniors there by a year. Fleeming Jenkin 
[q. V.] was one of nis own contemporaries. 
During his first four years he showed promise 
in olassios, of which he retained a goud 
knowledge through life. But his mathe- 
matical Dent soon declared itself. He 
was ‘ dux ’ of his class in eaoh of his six 
years at the academy (1841-7). At 
sixteen, in 1847, he entered Edhiburgb 
University, and joined the senior olasses 
in mathematics and natural philosophy. 
Next year he left Edinburgh for Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, where WiUiam Hopkins [q. v.] 
coached n^ for the mathematical tripos. 
In January 1862 he graduated B.A. as 
senior wrangler — the youngest on record. 
He was also first Smith’s x>rizemaa. A 
friend and fellow countryman of his, 
William John Steele, also of Peterhouse, 
was second wrangler. The only previous 
Scottish senior wrangler was Archibald 
Smith [q. v.] of Jordanhill in 1836. In 
Edinburgh Tait’s success evoked boimdless 
enthusiasm. Obtaining a feUowship at 
Peterhouse immediately afterwords, he 
began ‘ coaching,’ and at the same 
time with his friend Steele commenced a 
treatise on ‘ Dynamics of a Tartiole,’ 
Steele died before the book had progressed 
for, and it was completed by Tait, who 


chivalrously published it in 1856 as the 
joint work of ‘Tait and Steele’ (MS. 

g resented by Mrs. Tait, in Peterhouse 
brary). A second and improved edition 
appear^ in 1865, and a seventh edition, 
with further revision, in 1900. The book, 
which stiil holds its own, helped to re- 
establish Newton’s proper position in the 
science of dynamics, from which the bril- 
liant work of the FVench mathematicians 
half a century earlier had apparently 
displaced him. 

Meanwhile Tait had removed to Belfast 
(September 1854) to become professor of 
mathematics m Queen’s College. Here he 
remained six years, and made lasting and 
important friendships. These friends in- 
cluded his fellow professor, Thomas Andrews 
[q. V. Suppl. I], (vSir) IWvillo Thomson, 
James Thomson (Lord Kelvin’s brother), 
James MoCosh (afterwards president of 
Princeton, U.S.A.) and above all Sir Wiiliam 
Rowan Hamilton [q. v.], the inventor of 
quaternions. Tait bad been fascinated 
% Hamilton’s work on ‘ Quaternions ’ while 
he was an undergraduate, and he soon, 
to the delight of Hamilton, made great 
and fundamental additions to the theory, 
subsequently producing an ‘Elementary 
Treatise on Quaternions’ (1867 ; 2nd edit. 
1873 ; 3rd edit. 1890). Still later he joined 
with Philip Kelland [q. v.] in a more formal 
‘ Introduction ’ (18'73 ; 2nd edit. 1881 ; 
3rd edit. 1904). To the end of his life 
Tait returned, when he could find the 
leisure, to this ea^ study. With his 
colleague Andrews, Tait meanwhile made 
researches on the density of ozone and the 
action of the electric discharge on oxygen 
and other gases, and published the resmts 
in several papers. At Belfast he married 
on 13 Oct. 1857 Margaret Archer, daughter 
of tho Rev. James Porter. Two of her 
brothers were among Tait’s friends at 
Peterhouse, and one of these, James, was 
master from 1876 to 1901. 

In 1860 Tait was rieoted profe^r of 
natural philosophy at Edinburgh in sue- 
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oesBiou to James Damd Fotbea [q. ▼.]■ 
The candidates included Clerk Maxwell 
and Edward John Rouih [q. v. Suppl. 11]. 
Tait’e proclivity lay towards physical rather 
than purdy mathematical work. On his 
arcivM in Edinburgh he was elected a 
fellow of the Boyal Society, and four years 
later became one of its secretaries. Hence- 
fcrth his spare time was divided between 
literary work and criticism, and experi- 
mental research of exoepilanal note in the 
university laboratory, the results of which 
were presented to the Boyal Society of 
Edinburgh or published in Journals of 
other societies. Unusual thoroughness 
characterised all his scientifle work, whether 
expositor or experimental. He was a good 
linguist, !lmnch, Qerman, and Itrdian being 
equally at command, and he was quickly 
conversant with the scientific work of the 
continent. He contributed to British 
scientific journals translations of valuable 
foreign papers, including Helmholtz’s 
famous papers on ‘ Vortex Motion ’ {Phil. 
Mag. ISfil) and E. Mohr’s ‘ Views on the 
Halure of Heat ' (i6»d. 1876). 

Tait early came into oontaot with (Sir) 
William Thomson (afterwards Lord Kelvin) 

S q. v. Suppl. II], who had become fellow of 
?eterhouse in 1846, but had left Cambridge 
next year to become professor of natum 
p^osophy at Glasgow. In that capacity 
Thomson first made Toit’s acquaintanoo. 
In 1861 Tait was engaged on a book on 
mathematical physios, and had nearly com- 
pleted arrangements for pubUoation with 
the Cambridge firm of Macmillan, 'when 
Thomson to my great delight ofiered to 
join.’ The result was Thomson and Tsit’s 
'Natural PhiloBophy.’ Two books were 
at first intended : a handbook for students 
and another, ‘ Frinoipia Mathematica,’ 
which Tait referred to as ‘ quite unique in 
mathematical physios,’ and ‘ our great 
work ’ ; but Thomson’s other eng^ements 
threw the bulk ot the writing on Tmt, and 
only a singie ‘ first ’ volume came to birth 
late in 1867. The earlier portion was 
written by Tait. Thomson’s hand is more 
apparent in the later portion. The work 
WM epoch-marking, and created a revolu- 
tion in seientifio development. For the 
first time ‘ T & T,’ as the authors called 
themselves, traced to Newton {Principia, 
Lex iii., Scholium) the concept of the 
‘conservation of energy’ which was just 
then obtaining recognition among physioists, 
and they showed once for all that ‘ energy ’ 
was the fundamental physical entity and 
^t its ‘conservation’ was its predominat- 
ing and sE-oontrolling property. In Tait’s 


words, ‘ Thomson and he had redisoovered 
Newton for the world.’ Their treatise 
takes rank with the ‘ Principia,’ Laplace’s 
‘ M4oaniq.u6 Celeste,’ and Clerk Maxwell’s 
‘ Electricity and Magnetism.’ 

A second edition of ‘ Thomson and Tait ’ 
appeared in two parts, issued respectively 
in 1879 and 1883. No further opportunity 
of collaboration olfored. The material 
which Tait had ooUeoted for the second 
section of the joint original detign he 
worked up indopondontiy into volumes tor 
students on ‘ Heat ’ (1884 j now edit. 1892), 

‘ Light ’ (1884 ; lost edit. 1900), and ‘ Pro- 
perties of Matter ’ (1886 ; 6th edit. 1907). 
In these educational handbooks Tait 
presented each subject as a ooimeoted 
whole, avoiding all examination methods 
of presentation, carrying on the student 
logically by experiment and general reason- 
ing to the main truths, and o^y introducing 
mathematics when really necessary or 
useful to shorten some process of reasoning, 
‘Heat’ and ‘Properties of Matter’ were 
soon translated into German. 

Tait was a strenuous controversialist, 
espeoially whero his friends were concerned, 
tie actively doLonded his picdooessor, James 
David Eorbes, in his struggle with Tyndall, 
who assorted his priority to Eorbes in his 
theory of the motion ot glaoiors. In Tait’s 
second importont work, ‘ Thermodynamics' 
(1868 : 2nd edit. 1877), which still enjoys 
authority, he established against Julias 
Robert Mayer, the German physicist, the 
claim of James Prescott Joule [q. v.] 
to have first determined strictly the rda- 
tionship between heat and work. Tait 
similarly defended Thomson (Lord Kelvin) 
against Clausius’s claim in 1854 to 
prior discovery, both theoretically and 
experimentally, of the fact that Carnot's 
function was inversely proportional to the 
temperature os measured on the absolute 
dynamic scale (Knoit’s lAfe of Tati, 
p. 223). 

In the spring of 1874 Tail lectured before 
the Edinburgh Evening Olnb, a gathering of 
congenial friends, on ‘ Beoont Advances in 
Physical Science.’ Tait spoke from not^, 
but a shorthand transcript was published in 
1876 (3rd edit. 1886). The book, wMoh holds 
a high place in scientific literature, was tr^- 
lat^ into Eronch, German, and Italian. 
Subsequently Tait, whose religious sentiment 
was (uwayB strong, joined his oolicaguo 
Bslfour Stewart [q. v.] in an endeavour 
‘to overthrow materialism by a purely 
soientifito argument.’ The result, ' The 
Unseen Universe, or Physical Speculation 
on a Euture State,’ appeared anonymously 
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in 187S and gieatly stirred public opinion. 
The fourth edition, whioh appeared within 
twelve months of the first, acknowledged 
the authorship. The tenth edition waa 
translated into ITrenoh (1883). In order to 
moke clearer points which readers missed, 
the two authors produced in 1878 a sequel 
entitled ‘ Paradoxical Philoaophy.’ For 
the ‘ Enoyolopaedia Britannica’ (9th edit. 
1883) Tait wrote many articles, including 
one, ‘ Mechanics,’ which he afterwards 
developed into an advanced treatise on 
‘Dynanues’ (1896). Here, as he wrote to 
Cayley, he evolved a system, which ho 
beneved to be new, ‘ from general principles 
such as conservation and transformation of 
energy, least action, &o., without intro- 
duemg either force, momentum, or impulse.’ 
A small book on ‘ Newton’s Laws of 
Motion ’ followed in 1899. 

Tait’s laboratory work waa at the same 
time of a rarely equalled magnitude and im- 
portance. To his students ids manner 
was always that of an elder brother. 
Although his laboratory waa not a formal 
institution definitely housed in College 
buildings till 1868, nevertheless, following 
the example of his predeoessora, he 
until then used for laboratory purposes 
hia class-room and private room in college. 
At first he leaned to the chemical aide. 
Ha continued his investigations on the 
properties of ozone, which he had begun 
with Andrews at Belfast, and in 1862 
worked with James Alfred Wanklyn [q. v. 
Suppl. II] on the produotion of eleotriclty 
by evaporation and during effervescence. 
In 1866 he dealt with the curious motion 
of iron filings on a vibrating plate in a 
magnetio field. In 1866 he began with 
Balfour Stewart [q. v.] the experimental 
investigation of tho heating of a rapidly 
rotating disc in vacuo, a work extending 
continuous^ through two years, being 
resumed after three years and again six 
years later. Between 1870 and 1874 ho 
worked out and verified with his students 
Thonmon’s (Lord Kelvin’s) disoovery of 
the ‘latent heat of electricity,’ ond his 
theory of thermo-eleotrioity, and he pro- 
duced the first, and Btfll tho praotioal, 
working thermo-electrio diagram on 
Thomson’s lines. When he d^vered the 
Bede lecture before the University of 
Cambridge in 1873 he ohose thermo- 
electricity for his subject. His next 
great work was on knots, a theme which 
presented itself to him as the outcome of 
the simple proposition that two closed plane 
curves which interseot each other must do I 
BO an even number of times. Begun in 1 


1878, this research occupied him, when 
time allowed, till 1886, and resulted in 
I a remarkable series of masterly papers. 
In 1881 he dealt with the physicpil side 
j of the ‘ Challenger ’ reports, especially 
j with the effect of pressure on the readings 
of thermometers used in deep-sea sound- 
ings, and on the oompressibihty of water 
and alcohol. In 1886, on the suggestion 
of Lord Kelvin, he undertook a searching 
investigation into the foundations of the 
kinetic theory of gases, on whioh he was 
continuously engaged for five years (it 
still ooonpied Ms attention in 1896). His 
results were published in more than twenty 
papers, whioh form collectively a ‘ classic ’ 
Contribution to the literature of the subject. 

During the same period, Tait, who was 
an ardent votary of ^If, closely studied the 
flight of a golf ball ("the path of a rotating 
spherioal projectile ’), which he saw waa 
not that ol a smooth heavy sphere through 
a resisting medium. After an endless 
series of experiments with the laws of 
impact and cognate points, he discovered 
the principle of the ‘underapin’ which 
gave a new development to the art of the 
game (cf. his paper in Badminton Magazine, 
1896). Sir J. J. Thomson, in a IViday- 
evening discourse at the Royal Institution 
(18 March 1910), showed to his audience 
an ingenious experimental verification of 
Tait’s general conclusions. 

Tait’s alertness of mind and versatile 
interests led to ooreful and abstract 
inquiry in every possible direction, often 
apparently playful, and oonstantly alien 
to his special studies. As director of the 
Scottish Provident Institution, he waa 
drawn to investigote problems of life 
assurance. Although he had no spipatby 
with easy efforts to populariso scionce, he 
sought to bring true science home to the 
Unlearned, either in articles in popular 
magazines like ‘ Good Words,’ to whioh 
he contributed with Thomson a paper on 
‘ Energy ’ and a aeries of articles on ‘ Gosmioal 
Astronomy,’ or in lectures to a general 
audience on ‘ Force,’ ‘ Sensaticn and 
Science,’ ‘ Thunderstorms,’ ‘ Religion and 
Science,’ ‘ Does Humanity require a New 
Revelation T ’ Tait’s scientific papers were 
collected in 2 vols. (Cambridge, 1898-1900). 

Tait’s eminence was widdy recognised. 
Although he was never a fellow of the 
Royal Society of England, he received a 
Royal medal from me society in 1886. 
He waa made hon. LL.D. of Glasgow^in 
1901, and hon. So.D. of the University of 
Irdand in 1876. He twice received the 
Keith prize from the Royal Society of 
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Edinburgh as well as the Gunning Victoria 1866-8). _An early friendship with the 
Jubilee prize. He was fellow or member of Quaker philanthropist Peter Bedford (1780- 
the Danish, Dutch, Swedish, and Irish soien- 1864) determined his career. In 1803 he 
tifio academies. He was made hon. fellow of beoame secretary to the Society for the 
Peterhouse in 1 886. Besigning his professor- Abolition of Capital Punishment, exohanging 
ship early in 1901, Tait died at Edinburgh on thisinl866fortheseoretariateoftho Howard 
4 July 1901, and was buried th ere. Association, which he held till 31 Deo. 1901. 

Sir George Beid painted three portraits In pursuit of his duties as an agent in the 
of Tait: one is the property of the family; cause of penal reform he visited not only 
another, which has been engraved, hangs the Continent, but Egypt,^ Australia, Tas- 
in the rooms of the Boyal Society of Edin- mama, Canada, and the United States. His 
burgh, and the third is in the hall of his advocacy of the same oauae found exprea* 
college, Peterhouse, Cambridge. sion in numerous teaots, addresses, flyleaves, 

Two scholarships in soientifio rescaroh and articles in periodicals. Ho wrote much 
were founded in Tait’s memory at Edin- in the ‘ Enends’ Quarterly Examiner ’ j 
burgh university, and a sum of money eon- ‘ The Times ’ in an obituary notice speaks 
tributed to improve the appamtus in the of him as ‘ at ono timo a frequent oontri- 
natural philosophy department. A second butor,’ and justly characterises his writing 
(‘Tait’} chair in that department is also in as ‘discursive and somewhat confused, ’ 
process of foundation. but emphasising ‘ wholesome principles,’ 

Of Tait’s four sons the eldest, John keeping ‘ a grip on faote,’ and exhibiting 
Guthrie, is principal of the Government ‘ oourtesy and tact.’ His ‘ Penological and 
Central College at Mysore. The third son. Preventive Principles ’ (1888, 2iid edit. 
Pbhdebiok Guthhie (1870-1900), bom 1898) may bo considered a standard work 
at Edinburgh on 11 Jan. 1870, after being on the subject. His religious writings and 
educated at Edinburgh Academy and oorrespondenoe ;^resent a liberal type of 
Sedbergh, entered Sandhurst as an evangelical religion in conjrmction with 
Edinburgh University candidate. In 1890 broad sympathies, 
he was gazetted to the Leinster regiment, He died at 61 Clapton Common on 
and in 1894 was transferred to the Block 26 Swt. 1908, and was buried in the 
Watch. In 1899 ho volunteered for Frionds’ cemetery, Winohmoro Hill, Middle- 
active service in South Africa. At sex. Ho married on 18 July 1867, at Stoke 
Magorsfontein (19 Deo. 1899) young Newington, Augusta Mary (6. 28 Deo. 1844 j 
Tait, ‘in front of the front company,’ d. 21 Jan. 1904), danghtOT of JohnHallam 
was shot in the leg. After a few weeks Gatlin, and had by her several children, 
in hospital he rejoined his company, and A nearly complete bibliography of Ms 
on the same day, 7 Feb. 1900, at Koodoos- writings to 1882 (including magazine 
berg, leading a rush on the Boers’ position, artiolos) will be found in * Bibliotheca 
he was shot through the heart, and died Comubiensis ’ (1874-82). The following 
instantly. Lieutenant Tait, known every- may be specially noted ; 1, ‘ Malta under 
where as ‘ laddie Tait,’ was from 1893 the Phenioions, Knights and English,’ 
until he sailed for South Africa probably 1861. 2. ' Friendly Sketches in America,’ 

the most brilliant amateur golfer. He was 1881 (noticed in John Paget’s ‘ Paradoxes 
champion golfer both in 1896 and in 1898 and Puzzles,’ 1874, 406-7). 3. ‘ Peter Bed- 
(Low's F. G. Tait, a Beeord, 1902, with ford, the Spitaliiolds Philanthropist,’ 1866 ; 
characteristic portrait). 2nd edit. 1892. 4. ‘ A Common Sense Course 

[Dr. Knott’s life and Scientific Work of fo’’ Diminishing the Evils of War,’ 1867. 
P. G. Tait, Cambridge, 1911 , with four per- 5. ‘ Thomas bhillitoe, the Quaker Missionary 
traits end bibliography enumerating some 366 and Temperance Pioneer,’ 1867. 6. ‘ George 
papers, besides 22 vols. ; family records and Fox, the Friends and the Early Baptists,’ 
personal recollections.] J. D. E. D. 1868. 7. ' Humanity and Humanitariauism. 

. . . ftison Systems,’ 1871. 8. ‘ Defects 

TALLACK, WJLLLTAM (1831-1908), of the Criminal System and Penal Logisla- 
prison reformer, bom at St. Austell, Com- tion,’ 1872 (oiroulaled by the Howard 
waU, on 16 Jime 1831, was son of Thomas .^ooiation). 9. * Christ’s Deity and Bene- 
Tallaok (1801-66) by his wife Hannah (1800- fioent Beserve,’ 1873. 10. ‘ India, its Peace 
76), daughter of Samuel Bowden, members of and Progress,’ 1877. 11. ‘ Howard Letters 
the Sooie^ of Friends. He waa educated and Memories,’ 1906 (autobiographical), 
at the Friends’ school, Sidoot (1842-6), and [Tho Times, 28 Sept, and 1 Oot, 1908 ; Annual 
the Founders’ College, Yorkshire (1862-4). Register, 1908 1 Howard Letters and Memoiies, 
He was engaged in teaching (1846-52 and 1006 (two portraits) ; Stuart J. Beid, Sir 
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Richard Tangye, 1908 ; Joseph Smith's Oat. of 
Friends’ Boo&, 1867, ii. 690 seq. ; 1893, p. 18 ; 
Boase and Courtney’s Bibliotheca Gornubienais, 
1878, ii. 700 aeq. ; 1882, p. 1342.] A. G. 

tangye, Sm RICHARD (1833-1906), 
engineer, bom at Broad Lane, Hlogan, 
Cornwall, on 24 Nov. 1833, was fifth son in 
a family of six sons and three daughters of 
Joseph Tangye, a quaker Cornish miner 
of Re^th, who afterwards beoame a small 
shopkeeper and farmer there, by Anne 
(d. 1851), daughter of Edward BuHook, a 
small fanner and engine driver. After 
attending the British sohool at Blogan, and 
helping his father on his farm) he was at 
the age of eight disabled for manual labour 
through fracturing his right arm, and spent 
three years (1844^-7) at a school at Redruth 
kept ny William Lamb Bellows, father 
of John Bellows [q. v. Suppl. II] ; theneo 
he went in Eebrua^ 1847 to the 
Friends’ School, Sidoot, Somerset, where he 
formed a lifelong friendship with William 
Tallaok [q. v, Suppl. II]. He remained 
there as pupil teaxmer and asristont until 
1851; in that year he visited with his 
brother James the Great Exhibition in 
London. 

Finding the teaching profession uncon- 
genial, Tangyo at the end of 1852, in reply 
to an advertisement, went to Birmingham 
and entered the ofSoe of Thomas Worsdell, 
a quaker enginocr, as clerk at 501. a year. 
His younger brother George soon joined 
him as junior clerk ; they were followed by 
two other brothers, James and Joseph, 
meohanioal experts who had worked under 
Brunei for hir. Brunton, engineer to the 
West Cornwall railway, and had mode a 
h 3 'dianlio press wbioh favourably impressed 
Brunei. 

At Birmingham Tangye soon obtained 
a oomplete grasp of the oommercial details 
of the eu^nooring business, and he proved 
his interest in the welfare of the workmen 
by obtaining the firm’s assent to a half- 
holiday on Saturdays, a conoession to 
labour which was subsMuently adopted 
in ^gland universally. & 1865, owing to 
a difference with his employer, Riohard left 
the firm. Soon he and three brothers, 
inoluding Joseph, who had made himself an 
expert lathemaker, began to manufacture 
tools and machinery on their own account, 
renting a room at 40 Mount Street, Buming- 
ham, for 4s. a week. The brothers pro- 
spered, and took a large workshop for 10s. a 
week, bought ^ engiae and boiler to supply 
their own motive power, and took one work- 
man into their employ. In 1866 Brand, 
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mindful of James and Joseph’s earlier 
eSorts, oommissioned the brothers at 
Biminghom to supply him with hydraulic 
lifting jacks to launch the ‘ Great Eastern ’ 
steamship. The successful performance of 
this commission proved the tot step in the 
firm’s prosperity. In 1858 the brothers 
bought" the sole right to manufaotnre 
differential pulley blocks, recently invented 
by Mr. J. A. Weston ; but rival claims to 
the patent rights involved them in 1858 in 
a long and costly though successful lawsuit. 

A fifth brotW, Edward, joined them 
that year. The ton now devoted itself 
solely to the manufacture of machinery 
and every kind of power maohine. The 
growth of the industry led to their removal 
m 1850 to new premises in Clement Street, 
Birmingham; ttoe years later the firm 
acquired three aoies of land at Soho, three 
miles from Birmingham, and built there 
the * Cornwall Works.’ Intimately this 
factory thinngh Biehard’ssM, energy, and 
business acumen absorbed thiito acres of 
surrounding land and gave employment to 
3000 hands. Works in B^um were 
established under Edward’s management 
I in 1863 ; a London warehouse was added 
in 1868, and branches were subsequently 
formed at Newcastle, Manohester, Glasgow, 
Sydney, Melbourne, and Johannesburg. 
One of the engineering successes of the firm 
was the use of their bydraulio jacks in 
placing deopatra’s Needle (tveighing over 
136 tons) on its present site on the Thames 
Embankment on 12 Sept. 1878. The 
firm became a limited liiraility company, 

‘ Tangyes Linuted,’ on 1 Jan. 1882. 

The brothers were oonsiderate employers. 
In 1872, in whioh year the three dder 
bro there, James, Joseph, and Edward, retired 
from the business, Richard permanently 
instituted the Saturday half-hmiday whioh 
he had pressed on his first employer twenty 
years earlier, and he averted a strike by 
granting unasked a nine horn's day. In 
1876 Tangye instltated at the works a large 
dining-hall, edncational classes, conoerts, 
and lectures, with whioh his friend. Dr. 
J. A. Langford [q. v. Suppl. II], was closely 
associated. 

In the religious, municipal, and political 
life of Birmingham Tangye took an active 
share. In his early days there he helped 
Joseph Stm^e [q. v.] at theFriends’ Sunday 
schools. A staunch hberal in politics, he 
supported John Bright in every eleotion at 
Birmingham, but r^sed many invitations 
to stand for parliament himsrif. He was a 
firm free trader, and remained lo^ to 
Gladstone after the home rale split of 1886, 
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keepng alive the principles of liberalism married on 24 Jan. 1869 Caroline, daughter 
in uie ‘ Daily Argos,’ which he founded in of Thomas Jeaper, com merchant, of 
association with Sir Hugh Gilzean Reid Birmingham. She survived him with three 
in 1891. He was kmghted in 1894 sons, of whom two, Harold Lincoh and 
on lord Rosebery’s recommendation. A Wilfrid, joined the business, and two 
member of the Birmingham town council married daughters. The son Harold, who 
from 1878 to 1882 and of the Smethwick was created a baronet in June 1912, is 
school board, Tangye and his brothers author of ‘In Now South Africa’ (1896) 
were generous benefactors to the town. To and ‘ In the Torrid Sudan ’ (1910). 
the municipal art gallery (founded in 1867) A portrait in oils, by E. R. Taylor, hangs 
the firm in 1880 gave 10,000Z. for new in the Birmingham Sohool of Art. A 
buildings (opened by Ring Edward VII, bronze memorial plate erected by public 
then Prinoe of Wales, in 1886), as well as for subscription, with relief portraits of Rwhaid 
the acquisition of objects of art j later they and Gleorge Tangye, is in the Biimingham 
presented Albert Moorn’s ‘ The Dreamers ’ ; Art Gallery. 

Tangye also loaned his fine collection of [Stuart J. Reid, Sir Richard Tangye, 1908 • 
Wedgwood ware, of which a handbook Tangye, The Rise of a Great Industry, 1906 1 
was published in 1885. The Sohool of The Times, 16 Got. 1906; Biograph, 1879’ 
Art (founded in 1843), to which the Tangyes h. 266.] W. B. 0. ’ 

in 1881 contributed 12,0001, was rebuilt in 

1884. TAETE, JOSEPH I8RAEL(1848-1907), 

Tangye cherished literary inteiieats. His Canadian statesman and journalist, bom on 
odmiration for Oliver Cromwell led him from 11 Jan. 1848 at Lanoraie, Berthier county, 
1876 to collect literature and rehes relating Quebec, was son of Joseph Tarte, habitant 
to the Protector, and in 1889 he bought farmer, by his wife Louise Robihard. 
the fine Cromwellian oollection of J. de Educated at L’Assomptiou College, he 
Kewer WMams, congregational minister, qualified himseil as a notary in 1871, and 
to whioh he made many additions. He settled in Quebec, but after two years 
embodied the results of his stu(^ of the drifted into journalism. Ho quickly made 
period of the protectorate in ‘ 'The Two his mark os a journalist. He early edited 
Protectors, Oliver and Richard Cromwell ’ ‘ Les Laurentidos ’ (St. Lin), and subsc- 
(1899). A catalogue of his Cromwellian quently accepted the editorship of *le 
oollection of MSS., miniatures, and medals, Canadien ’ and ' L’£v6nomont ’ of Quebec, 
by W. Downing, was published in 1906. He conducted ‘ L’jSvdnement ’ for over 
Between 1876 (when Langford was his twentyyeaiB, and represented ‘Lo Canadien’ 
companion) and 1904 Tangye made eight in the press galleries of Quobeo and Ottawa, 
extended voyages, visiting Australia, In 1891 ho moved to Montreal, where he 
America, South Airiea (whore his firm published for a time ‘ Lo Oultivaleur,' the 
had huriuess branches), and Egypt. Tangye weekly edition of ' Lo Canadien.’ In 
recounted his experiences in * Berninis- 1896 he transferred tliis paper to lue sons, 
cenccs of Travel in Australia, America, and L. J. and E. Tarte, who in 1897 acquired 
Egypt ’ (1883), and ‘ Notes on my Fourth ‘ La Patrie,’ whioh presented Tarte’e 
Voyage to tho Australian Colonies, 1886 ’ political views. 

(Birmingham, 1888). Tarte sat in tho Quobeo assembly for 

On a short record of his early career Bonaventuro from 1877 until its dissolu- 
contiibuted in 1889 to a series of biographies lion in 1881. Ho belonged to the party 
of self-made men in the ‘ British Workman ’ of the ‘ blous ’ or torios. In 1891 he was 
Tangye based his full autobiography ‘ One sleeted to tho federal parliament at 
andM’ (1890), which, reaohingitstwentieth Ottawa in the conservative interest, and 
thousand in 1905, was reissued in a revised was closely associated mlh Sir Hector 
form under the title of ‘The Rise of a Longevin [q. v. Suppl. II]. But his part in 
Great Industry.’ Tangye also published politics, which was that of a ‘stormy petrel,’ 
‘Tales of a Grandfather’ (Biimingham, contributed not a little to the wreck of the 
1897). conservative party. Becoming oo^ant 

Tangye resided at Birmingham till 1894, of gross irregularities in the publio adminis- 
spending his summers from 1882 at Glen- tration in Quebec, he formulated his 
dorgal, a house which he had purchased charges upon the floor of the house in 1891, 
near Newquay, In 1894 he removed to and the conservative premier. Sir John 
Eingston-ou-Thames. He died at Coombe Abbott, granted a committee of investi- 
Bank, l^gston Hill, on 14 Oot. 1906, and gation. The charges were fully proved, 
was buried in Putney Vale cemetery. He The member for Quebec centre, Thomas 
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MoGreevy, was expelled from parliament, 
and Sir Hector Langevin resigned his 
portfolio as minister of public works. 
The conservative party, which warmly 
resented these damaging exposures, grew 
thoroughly demoralised, and Tarle went 
over to Lauiier and the liberal opposition. 
Unseated on petition in 1892, he remained 
out of parliament until 6 Jan. 1893, when 
he was returned for L’Islet at a bye-election, 
hi the critical Manitoba education question, 
on which Sir Charles Tupper committed 
the conservatives to a policy of coercing 
the Manitoba legislature into granting 
special privileges to Boman catholic 
schools, Laurier was said to be wavering 
until Tarte persuaded him to declare for 
conciliation between the rival interests in 
Manitoba rather than for coercion in 
favour of the catholics. Tarte’s organising 
ability proved to the liberal party a most 
valuable asset, especially in Quebec; the 
party came into power in 1896 and remained 
m office till 1911. Tarte was rewarded with 
the office of minister of public worlrs in 
the Laurier administration (13 July 1896). 
.^though he was defeated in the general 
election in Beauhamois, he was soon 
returned for St. Jolin and Iberville. His 
administration of his department was most 
efieotive. Through his efforts the port of 
Montreal was equipped, and the St. 
Lawrence widened and deepened for 
twenty-ffvo miles between Quebec and 
Montreal. 

Unlike his liberal colleges, Tarte was 
a strong protectionist. I^ile he was the 
first leadmg Erenoh-Canadian openly to 
espouse the imperial federation cause, 
his policy of ‘ Cmada for the Canadians ’ 
was har^y imperialistic, and he is said to 
have opposed the sending of Canadian 
contingents to take part in the South 
African war. In 1902 his pubUo advo- 
cacy of higher tariffs for Canada compelled 
his retirement from the government. 
Thereupon he at once assumed the editor- 
ship of ‘ La Patrie.’ He died in Montreal 
on 18 Dec. 1907, and was buried in tho Cdte 
des Beiges cemetery. 

Tarte was twice married: (1) to Georgians 
Sylvestre, by whom he had three sons 
and three daughters, who survive; and 
(2) to Emma LaurenceUe, by whom he had 
one daughter. 

[The Times, 19 and 23 Deo. 1907 ; Morgan, 
Canadian Men of the Time.] P. E, 

TASCHEREAU, Sib HENRI ELZEAE 
(1836-1911), ohief justioe of Canada, horn 
at St. Mary’s in Beauce county, province of 
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Quebec, on 7 Oct. 1836, was eldest son oi 
Pierre Elz£ar Taschereau, a member of the 
Conachan Legislative Assembly, and Cathe- 
rine Henddme, daughter of the Hon. 
Amahle Dionne, a member of the legisla- 
tive oountil. The Taschereau family came 
from Touraine to Canada in the seventeenth 
century, and Taschereau was a co-proprietor 
of the Quebec scignioiy of Ste. Mode de la 
Beauce, which had been ceded to his great- 
grandfather in 1746. The Tasohereaus had 
been for two generations distinguished in 
thejudioialandecolesiasticol life of Canada. 
Carnal Elzear Alexander Tasohereau [q.v.] 
was Sir Henri’s unole. 

Henri Elz4ar was educated at the 
Quebec Seminary, was oallea to the Quebec 
bar in 1857, and practised in the oity of 
Quebeo. He became a Q.C. in 1867, and 
in 1868 was appointed clerk of the peace 
for the distriot oi Quebec, but soon resigned. 
Prom 1861 to 1867 he represented Beauoe 
county as a conservative in the Cana^an 
Le^lative Assembly, and supported Sir 
John Alexander Macdonald [q. v.] and 
Sir George Cartier [q. v.] on tho question 
of federation. On 12 Jan. 1871 he became 
a puisne judge of the superior court of the 
province of Quebeo, on 7 Oct. 1878 a 
judge of the supreme court of Canada, and 
in 1902 chief justice of Canada in succession 
to Sir Samuel Henry Strong [q.v. Suppl. II]. 
Knighted in 1902, be became in 1004 a 
member of the judicial committee of 
the privy ooimoil. In 1906 he resigned 
the ohief justiceship, and was suc- 
oeeded by Sm Charles Pitzpatrick. Twice 
in that oapooify he administered the 
government ns deputy to the governor- 
general. 

Tasohereau was a LL.D. both of Ottawa 
and of Laval universities. When a law 
faculty was established at Ottawa Univer- 
sity he was appointed to a chair, and in 
1805 became dean of the facul^ in suo- 
oession to Sir John Sparrow Thompson 
[q. v.]. 

Tasohereau’s extensive knowledge of 
Roman and French civil law, as w(fil as 
of the English statute and common law, 
enabled him to render important service 
to Canadian jurisprudenoe. As a legal 
writer he made a reputation by publishug 
the ‘ Criminal Law Consolidation and 
Amendmont Acts of 1869 for the Domimon 
of Canada with Notes, Commentaries, eto.’ 
(vol. i Montreal, 1874; vol. ii. Toronto, 
1876, with later ^tions), and ' Le Code de 
Froceduie Civile du Bas-Oanada ’ (Quebeo, 
1876). He farther published in 1896 a 
‘ Notice Gen^alogique sur la Psmille 
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Tasoherean.’ Tall in stature, he was a 
refined scholar and a cultured gentleman. 
He died at Ottawa on 14 Aprd 1911. He 
married twice : (1) on 1 May 1857 Mario 
Antoinette (d June 1396), daughter of R. U. 
Harwood, member of the legislative council 
of Quebec ; by her he had five sons and 
three daughters ; (2) in March 1897 Marie 
Louise, daughter of Charles Panet of 
Ottawa ; she survived him. 

Sib Hbhiu: Thomas Tasoheheah (1841- 
1909), Canadian judge, first cousin of the 
ohief justice, born in Quebec on 6 Oct. 
1841, was son of Jean Thomas Taschereau, 
judge of the supreme court of Canada, by 
his ^st wife, Louise Adele, daughter of 
the hon. Amable Dionne, a member of the 
legislative oounoU. After education at the 
Quebec Seminary and at Laval University, 
where ho graduated B.L. in 1861 and 
B.C.L. in 1802, and received the hon. 
degree of LL.D. in 1890, he was called 
to the Quebec bar in 1863 and practised 
there. 'While an undergraduate he edited 
in 1862 a joirrnal, ‘ Les Debats,’ in which 
he first reported verbatim in French the 
parliamentary debates. He was also one 
of the editors in 1863 of the liberal journal 
‘ La Tribune.’ In 1870 Taschereau was 
elected to the city council of Quebec, 
serving for some time as alderman, and 
he represented Quebec on the north shore 
railway board for four years. _As a 
liberal he sat in the dominion parliament 
for Montmagny from 1872 to 1878, and 
actively supported Sir Antoine Aimd 
Dorion [q. v. Suppl. D and Alexander 
Mackenzie [q. v.j. On 7 Oct. 1878 ho 
was appointed a puisne judge of the superior 
court of the province of Quebec. On 
29 Jon. 1907, on the resignation of Sir 
Alexander Lacoste, ho was made chief 
justice of the Idng’s bench for Quebec, 
and next year (on 26 June) he was knighted. 
Taschereau Mt Canada in May 1009 for 
a tour in liingland and France ; he died 
suddenly at the residence of his daughter, 
Mrs. J. N. l^on, at Montmorency, near 
Paris, on 11 Oct. 1909. Taschereau was 
twice married, and had four sons and five 
daughters [Canadian Law Times, 1909, 
xzix, 1046-6; Qaebea Daily Tdeytwph, 
12 Oct. 1909). 

[The Times and Montreal Daily Star, 16 
April 1911 ; G. M. Bose’s Cyclopedia of 
Canadian Biography, 1888 ,* Morgan’s Canadian 
Man and Women of the Time, 1898 ; Canadian 
Mag. XX. 201 (with portrait) ; Canadian I^tw 
Joum. xlvii. 284-6 ; Canadian law Rev. 
V. 278-4 ! Canadian 'Who’s 'Who, 1910 ; notes 
from Proi D. R. Keys.] 0. P. L. 


TATA, JAMSETJI NASARWANJI 
(1839-1904), pioneer of Indian industries 
bom on 3 Maioh 1839 at Naosari b 
Gujerat, was only son of five children of 
Masarwanji Ratanji Tata, a Porsi of 
priestly family, by his wife (and oonsin) 
Jiverbai Cowasjoe Tata. When he was 
thirteen his father started business in 
Bombay, and after sending him to the 
Elphinstone College from 1855 to 1858 
put him in his offioe. In 1869 the youth 
visited China and laid the foundations of 
the large export business in which, after 
some vicissitudes, the firm of Tata & Co. 
(later Tata & Hons) sucoessfully engaged 
on an immense scale, forming branohee in 
Japan, China, Paris, and New York, and 
agencies in London and elsewhere, Be- 
turning from China in 1863, Tata paid the 
first of many visits to England, mainly 
with a view to the cstabli^ment of an 
Indian honk in Loudon. That soheme 
was frustrated by the financial orisig 
following the ‘share mania’ in Boinhay. 
Tata’s firm, which was brought to bani- 
ruptoy, was rehabilitated by oontraols for 
army supplies in the Abyssinian war. 

Turning his attention to the nascent 
cotton manufacturing industry in Bombay, 
Tata returned to England in 1872 to study 
the work and conditions of the Lanoasbire 
mills. Subsequently he fixed upon Nagpur 
as a site for a model mill, and his Empress 
mills were wened there on 1 Jan. 1877, 
the day of Queen ’Victoria’s proolamation 
as Empress. He afterwards founded at 
Coorla, near Bombay, the Swadeshi (‘ own 
country ’ ) mills. These concerns were soon 
recognised to bo the best managed of 
Indian-o\vned factories. Improvements 
were adopted to protect and advanoe the 
interests of operatives and to reduce the 
cost of production. At first Indian mills 
confined themselves almost entirely to 
coarse goods which the deioriorated country 
staple was alone capable of producing. 
Tata, resolved to s^n finer ' counts,’ not 
only initiated the importation of longe^ 
stapled cotton, but perseveringly sought to 
aoolimatiso Egyptian cotton in spite of the 
disoouragomeiit of agricultural adviaeia of 
government. In 1896 Tata published a con- 
vincing pamphlet on ‘ Growth of Egrotiau 
Cotton in India,' which was ropuhlmhed in 
1603. Another pamphlet (1893) diseuased 
methods of increasing the supply of skilled 
labour. In order to reduce the heavy 
freight charges between Bombay and the 
Fax East, Tata helped to promote in 1898 
the Nippon Yuseu Eaisha (Japanese Steam 
Navigation Company) so as to break down 
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the monopoly of three allied steamship 
companies — tli6 P. and 0., the Auatnan- 
Uoyd, and the Rubattino. The three 
companies met the new service with a 
war of frei(;hta. In a widely circulated 
pamphlet Tata pioteated against the 
emplo 3 rment by the P. and 0. Company 
of its miul subsidy from Indian revenues 
in maintaining a monopoly injurious to 
Indian trade. After spending more than 
two lakhs of rupees in the fight, he in 
June 18S6 aided in reaching an agree- 
ment for a permanent reduction of freights 
on a reasonable competitive basis. He 
vigorously opposed the imposition of excise 
duty on the products of Indian mills to 
countervaJi the cotton import duties in 
1894 and 1896, and directed an elabor- 
ate statistical inquiry into the hamper- 
ing effects of the duty on the industry 
(V. Chieol’s Indian Unrest, p. 277). 

Tata’s greatest service to the cause of 
Indian economic development was the 
inauguration of a scheme whereby Indian 
iron ore, after numerous umsuccessful 
efforts from 1826 onwards, might be manu- 
factured on a large capitalistic basis. 
Apart from the comparatively small works 
of the Bengal Iron and Steel Company at 
Berrakur [see Mabtot, Sie Thouas Acqttik, 
Suppl. II], iron had been manufactured only 
on a very small scale by peasant families 
of smelters. In 1901 Tata thoroughly in- 
vestigated the problem ; his expe^ ^g- 
lish and American advisers prospected large 
tracts of country and made exhaustive 
experiments, a preliminary outlay of some 
36,0002. being incurred. Qood progress was 
made at the time of his death, and under 
the control of his two sons the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company was registered in 
Bombay on 26 Aug. 1907 with a rupee 
capital equivalent to 1,646,0002., by far 
the largest amount raised by Indians for 
a commercial undertaking. The works 
since constructed have created a large in- 
dustrial centre at Sakohi, in the Singhbum 
district, 153 mQes west of Calcutta, 46 miles 
from the principal ore supplies in the 
Mhorbunj State, Orissa, and 130 miles 
from the collieries on the Jherria field. 
Connecting railways have been built, and 
there are two blast furnaces for an annual 
production of about 120,000 tons of pig- 
iron, and steel furnaces for on output of 
70,000 tons. This great enterprise, whiob 
marks a new era in Indian economic 
development, will support 60,000 workers 
and dependants (see QwnqfunnM Beview 
of Mineral Produclim in India^ 1904-8 
in Beads, of Geol, 8urv., vol. 39, 1910). The 


manufacture was commenced at the end 
of 1911. 

Another of Tata’s great schemes was the 
utilisation of the heavy nsonsoon rainfall of 
the Western Ghauts for electric power in 
Bombay factories. On 8 Feb. 1011 the 
Governor of Bombay laid the foundation 
stone of the works at Lanouli in the lulls, 
43 miles from Bombay, and the completion 
of the project is expected in 1013. v^ole 
valleys are being dammed up to hold the 
water, creating lakes 2621 acres in extent. 
The capital of about 1^ millions sterling 
was subscribed by Indians. 

Tata rendered many other services to 
Bombay. He built the fine Taj Mahal 
hotel, the best appointed hotel in Asia, 
at a cost of a quarter of a million. He 
did much to improve the architectural 
amenities of Bombay, and to provide 
healthy suburban homos. In these and 
other enterprises, such as the introduction 
of Japanese silk culture into Mysore, he 
showed ' first, broad imagination and keen 
insight, next a scientific and calculating 
study of the project and all that it involved, 
and finally a high capacity for organisation.’ 
His personol tastes were of the simplest 
kind, and he scorned publicity or self- 
advertisement (L. Fbasbb’s India under 
Gunon and After, p. 322). 

He endowed scholarships, originally 
confined to Parsis, but thrown open in 1804, 
to enable promising young Indians to 
study in Europe. He was a fellow of the 
Bombay University. His offer to govern- 
ment on 28 Sept. 1898 of real property 
worth 200,0002. (since increased in value) 
to found a post-graduate institute for 
scientific research, resulted in the estab- 
lishment by Tata’s sons, in aooordance 
with his plans, of the Indian Institute 
of Science at Bangalore, which teaches, 
examines, and confers diplomas. Its aims 
include the fuller application of science to 
Bidian arts and industries. 

Taken seriously ill while in Germany 
in the spring of 1904, he died at Nauheim 
on 19 May 1904, and was buried in the 
Parsi cemetery, Brookwood, Woking. He 
married in 1866agir] of ten— early marriages 
then being general omong the Parsis — 
named Berabai (d. March 1904), daughter 
of Kharsetji Baboo, and they had issue a 
daughter who died at the age of twelve and 
two sons. Sir Borabji Jamsetji (knighted 
1910) and Ratan Jamsetji, of York House, 
Twic^nham, and Bombay, upon whom the 
business of the firm has devolved. A three- 
quarter length paittting by M. F. Pithawalla, 

I a Bombay arwt (1W2), is in the Parsi 
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Gymkhana, Bombay ; three copies ore in 
the Elphinstone club there, in the Empress 
mills and the Farsi fire-temple, Nagpur, 
and "a fourth belongs to B. J. Tata. An 
earlier portrait by E. Ward belongs to Sir 
Dorabji. A bronze statue byW. B. Oolton, 
A.R.A., publicly subscribed, was unveiled 
on 11 April 1912 near the municipal office, 
Bombay, 

[The oharaoter sketch in India under 
Gaizon and After (1011], by Lovat Fraser, who 
is preparing a biography ; Ind. Textile Journ., 
16 Aug. 1901 ; Tata’s pamphlets ; personal 
knowledge ; personal oeiieapondenoe with 
Tata j Sir T. Raleigh’s Lord Ourzon in India, 
1003 ; leot. by Sir Tlios. Holland, F.R.S., 
Soo. of Arts, 27 April 1011 ; Quin. Rimt, 
Edon. in India, 1002-7 j Times oi India, 
21 May 1004, 1 Got. 1007, 2 and 10 Fob. and 
11 Got. 1011 J ditto Ulus. Weakly, 28 April 
1000 ! Bombay Gaz., weekly summaiy, 21 and 
28 May 1004 ; Pioneer Mail, 22 Aug. 1002 ; 
The Times, 24 May 1004 and 28 Got. 1007.] 

F. H. B. 

TAUNTON, ETHELRED LUKE 
(1857-1007), coolesiastioal historian, born 
at Rugeley, Staffordshire, on 17 Oot. 1867, 
was youngest son of Thomas Taunton of 
Rugeley, by his wife Mary, daughter of 
Colonel Clarke. His parents were Roman 
catholics, and from the ago of eleven to 
fourteen he was at St. Gregory’s school. 
Downside, near Bath, lll-health, which 
poisued him through life, precluded hie 
admission to the Benediotine order. After 
a musical training at Lichfield, he joined 
the community of St. Andrew’s, founded 
by Father Bompfield at Barnet, and re- 
mained there sis years as professor of 
music. In 1880 he joined the oblates of 
St. Charles, Bayswater j and was ordained 
priestthereon 17 Feb. 1883. InlSSGhewas 
placed by Cardinal Manning in charge of the 
newly formed Stoke Newington mission. A 
church was opened in January 1888, and a 
congregation formed ; but a few weeks later, 
Taunton’s frail physique was permanently 
injured by the acoidentol fan upon him 
of a ladder in the church. During a two 
years’ convalescence at Bruges he engaged 
in literary work, contributing articles to the 
* Lish Ecclesiastioal Record ’ and to other 
Roman catholic publications, and conduct- 
ing a periodical coiled ‘ St. Luke’s.’ On 
roturnmg to England he devoted himself, 
in spite of physical weakness and scanty 
means, to historical research, ecclesiastioal 
stiMj, musical composition, and devotional 
wiitmg. On litu^olo^, bhurch music, 
and eoclssiastioal history he became a recog- 
nised authority. He died suddenly from 


heart failure in London while on his way fo 
a hospital in a police ambulance on 9 
1907, and was buried at Kensal Green. ^ 

Taunton’s chief works are: 1, ‘The 
English Black Monks of St. 

2 vols. 1898, which embodied much ori®. 
nal research for the last three oenturiM 
depending for the early periods on the Ms! 
colloolions of Mr. Edmund Bishop and those 
of Dom AUanson at Ampleforth. 2. ‘ The 
History of the Jesuits,*^ 1901, presenting 
an independent outlook, which provok^ 
some controversy. 3. ‘Thomaa Wolsey 
Legate and Reformer,’ 1902, a favourable 
estoate of Wolsey. 4. ‘ The Little Office 
of Our Lady : a treatise, theoretical, prac- 
tical, and oxegctical,’ 1903, a oom^ation 
of much learning. 6. ‘ Law of the Snrch, 
a Oyolopsedia of Canon Law for English- 
spealdng Countries,’ 1006. Taunton left 
unfinished a ' Life of Cardinal Pole’ 
and a ‘ History of the English Catholic 
Clergy since the Reformation.’ A popular 
‘ History of the Growth of Clmroh Music’ 
(1887), which originally appeared in a 
ootholio paper, the ‘Weekly Register,’ 
shows BohoWly disoriminalion. Taunton 
himself composed motets and other pieces, 
bemdes musical settings to church hymns, 
some of which wore printed. He was a 
finished organist. 

[Tablet, 18 May 1907 j Downside Beriew, 
July 1907 ; The Times, 20 May 1007 (gives 
Christian name wrongly); Taunton’s works; 
Blit. Mus. Cat. ; private mfurmation.] 

G. Lb Q, N. 

TAYLOR, CHARLES (1840-1908), 
Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
bom in London on 27 May 1840, was son 
of William Taylor, too-dealer, by Catherine 
his wifo. The family had formerly bees 
settled near Woburn hi Bedfordshire. Hrs 
grandfather, a man of energy and foresight, 
hod come to London, where he acquired 
considerable property in Regent Street, 
then in course of conslmotion. He is said 
to have been the first job-master in London. 
Charles Taylor bst his father at the age of 
five, when his mother, with her three yoi^ 
sons, wont to live near Hampstead. Be 
attended the grammar school of St. Moryle- 
bone and AU Souls (in union with King’s 
College), and, afterwords, King’s CoUera 
School itself, winning prizes at both 
schools. It was at King’s College School 
that he began his lifolong friendship with 
Ingram Bywater, afterwards regius pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 

In October 1868 Taylor entered St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, where ot first 
he devoted mms^ mainly to mathematics, 
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In I860 he was elected to one of the new 
foundation scholaTships, and in 1862, a 
year in which St. John’s had six wranglers 
out of the first ten, he was ninth wrangler. 
In the same year he was placed in the 
second class of the classical tripos ; in 1863 
he obtained a first class in the theological 
examination; and in 1804 the Crosse 
scholarship and the first Tyrwhitt sohokr- 
ship, while in his college he vacated the 
Naden divinity studentsmp for a fellowship. 
On the river he was fond of soulling, and he 
also rowed in the college boat-races from 
1803 to 1800. He was always a great 
walker. 

In 1863 he published ‘ Geometrical 
Conics, including Anharmonio Batio and 
Projection.’ This was followed, in 1872, 
by a test-book entitled ‘ The Elementary 
Gieometry of Conies,’ which passed through 
several editions, and, in 1881, by a larger 
treatise, ‘ An Introduction to the Ancient 
and Modern Geometry of Conics,’ including 
a brief but masterly sketch of the early 
history of geometry. He here lays special 
stress on the principle of geomeMoal con- 
tinuity, usually associated with the name 
of Poncelert, and traces this principle back 
to Kepler. He returned to the subject in 
the memoir on ‘ The Geome^ of Kepler 
and Newton,’ whioh he contributed to the 
volume of the ' Transactions of the Cam- 
bridge Fhiloaopbical Society ’ published in 
honour of Su George Gabriel Stokes’s 
jubilee, and in the article on ' Geometrical 
Continuity ’ printed in the ‘ Enoyolopsedia 
Britannica ’ in 1902, and reprinted in 1910. 
He was one of the founders of the ‘ Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin Messenger of 
Mathematics,’ and continued to be an 
editor from 1862 to 1884. He joined the 
London Mathematical Society in 1872, 
and was president of the Mathematical 
Association in 1892. His mathematical 
writings include some thirty or forty papers, 
mostly on geometry, published in the 
‘ Messenger,’ the ‘ Quarterly Journal of 
Fore and Applied Mathematics,’ and the 
‘ Proceedings of ihe Cambridgo Philo- 
sophical Society.’ All of them are ' marked 
by elegance, conciseness, a rare knowledge 
of the histo^ of the subject, and a venera- 
tion for the great geometers of the past ’ 
(Prof. A. E. H. Lovn in Proceedinga of 
the London Mathematical S(xieiy, 1909). 

He was ordained deacon in 1866 and 
priest in 1867, the year in which he obtained 
the Kaye University prize for on essay 
published in an expanded form under the 
title of ‘ The Gospel in &e Law.’ He had 
given a course of sermons on the subject as 

veil, lixrx.— SUP. n. 


one of the curates at St. Andrew’s the 
Great. In 1873 he was appointed college 
lecturer in theology. He soon made his 
mark as a Hebrew scholar. In 1874 he issued 
‘ The Dune of Coheleth in Ecclesiastes xii. 
Discussed and Literally Interpreted.’ This 
was followed in 1877 by his edition of the 
‘ Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, in Hebrew 
and English, with Critical and Hlustrative 
Notes ’ (2nd edit. 1897 ; appendix, 1900). 
This work was authoritatively pronounced 
to be ‘the most important contribution 
to these studies made by any Christian 
scholar since the time of Buxtori’ (J. H. A. 
Hast, in the Eagle, xxx. 71). 

From 1870 to 1878 he was on energetic 
and indefatigable mountaineer, in spite of 
his bulky physique. Ho wrote for the 
‘Alpine Journal’ (vi. 232-43) a record 
of a notable ascent of Monte Bosa from 
Macugnaga in 1872 (see also T. G. BoNNpy, 
in the Eagle, xxx. 73-77). He was a 
member of the Alpine Club from 1873 
till death. 

In 1877-8, during the Cambridge Uni- 
versity commission, Taylor took an active 
part in the discussions on the revision of 
the statutes of the college. In 1879 he was 
chosen, with the Master (Dr. Bateson) and 
Mir. Bonney, one of three commissioners 
to represent the college in conferring with 
the university commission. Before the 
new statutes came into force the Master 
(Bateson) died, on 27 March 1881, and on 
12 April Taylor was chosen as his successor. 
On 14 June he was presented by the public 
orator for the complete degree of D.D. 
jure dignilatia (J. E. Sandy? Omtionea et 
Epislolce Academicoe, p. 31). As Master, 
Taylor left details of administration to 
others, but he was not inactive. Hub 
college smrmons, delivered in a quiet, level 
tone, with no rhetorical disj^y, were 
marked by a solid grasp of foot and a 
patient elaboration of detail. His com- 
memoration sermons of 1903 and 1907 
mainly dealt with three college worthies, 
William Gilbert, Thomas Clarkson, and 
William Wilberforoe (the Magk, xxiv. 362 f . ; 
xxviii. 279 f.). 

While Master, Taylor published; 'The 
Teaching of the Twmve jostles ’ (1880) ; 
‘An Essay on the Theotogy of the 
Didaohe’ (1889); ‘ The Witness of Hennas 
to the Four Gospek’ (1892); end ‘The 
Oxi^rhynchus Logia, and the Apoor 3 rphBl 
Gospels’ (1896). 

Smee November 1880 he had been a 
member of the council of the university. 
In the four years from 1886 to 1888 he 
presented the university with 2001. in each 
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yeax, to be applied to the iaci’ease of the 
Btipend of l£e reodei in Tahnudio. In 
1880, as vioe-ohanooUor elect, he repra- 
sented the univeisity at the commemoration 
of the 250th anniversary of the foimding 
of Harvard, Cambridge, U.S.A., where he 
received an honorary degree on 8 Nov. 
liom New Year’s Day, 1887, to the ooire- 
monding date in 1839 he Med with 
mgnity the ofQoe of vioe-ohanoellor. 
On IS July 1^8 (Orationes et Epistda 
Academiece, pp. 72-76) the vice-ohanoallor 
invited more than eighty bishops attending 
the Lambeth Gomerence, and nearly 
seventy other guests, to a memorable 
banquet in the hall of St. John’s. At the 
end of the year he presented to the 
university his official stipend of 4001. as 
vice-ohanceUor for the year, and the money 
was spent in providing the nine statues 
which adorn the new buildings of the 
university library. Taylor was ono of the 
two university aldermen first choson in 
1889 os membra of the borough ooimoii ; 
be held the office till 1896. 

Among further proofs of his genorous 
temper wan his gift to the university 
library of the Taylor-Soheohter collection 
of Hebrew MSS., which, by the energy of 
Dr. Scheohter, the university reader hx 
Tahnudio, and by the generosity of Dr. 
Taylor, had been obtained from the 
Genizah of Old Cairo, with the consent of 
the heads of the local Jewish community 
(letters of thanks in OroHmea et Epiatolm 
Aoadmicce, pp. 260 f.). Taylor and Dr. 
Scheohter published in 1890, under the 
title of ‘ The Wisdom of Ben Sira,’ portions 
of Ecclesiaslious from Hebrew MSS. in 
this collection. In 1907 Taylor presented 
to the library a fine copy of the ‘ ICandjur,’ 
which 'at once secured for Cambridge a 
first place among the repositories of 
Buddhut texts.’ £1 his own college, the 
Lady Margaret mission in Walworth, the 
first of the Cambridge College missions 
in south London, found in him a generous 
supporter ; he provided the Lady Margaret 
Gub with the site for its boat-house, and 
sent ihe boat to Henley ; while his gifts 
to the general funds of the coUoge were 
oonstant and lavish. 

‘He hod an intense church feeling 
without the slightest appearance of ecclesi- 
astioism, . . . and bis moderation, wffich 
was no port of a policy, but was natural to 
the man, was an invaluable quality in the 
head of a large college containing many 
varieties of religious opinion.’ Though 
reserved and stifi in manner, he was 
endeared to his Mends by ‘his practical 


wisdom, sense of humour, detaobmeut of 
view, and absolute freedom from nettv 
enmities ’ (the Eagle, xxx. 78). ^ 

„ 1608, at 

the Qoldner Adler, Nuremberg, while on a 
foreign tour. After a funeral service m tbs 
chapel of St. John’s College his body was 
buried in St. Giles’s cemetery on the 
Huntingdon Road, near Cambridga He 
married on 19 Oct. 1907, at St. Luke’s 
chnroli, Chelsea, Margaret, daughter of the 
Hon. Conrad Dillon. 

He is oommemorated by a staiued.glass 
window placed in the college chapel by 
his widow. A portrait by Charles Brock 
of Oambridgo belongs to his widow. A 
bronze medajlion by Miss Florence Newman 
was exhibited at the Royal Academv in 
1009. 

(Obit, notices in the Guardian, 20 Aug, 
1008 ; and Cambridge Review, Oct. 1008 j the 
Eagle, XXX. (1000), 34-86, 100-204 (with 
photographic portraits) j Alpine Journal, Nov, 
1008.1 J. E. S. 

TAYLOR, CHARLES BELL (1828- 
1900), ophthalmic surgeon, born at Notting- 
ham on 2 Sopt. 1829, was son of Charles 
Taylor by his wile Elizabeth ,^n Galloway, 
His father and brother were veterinary 
surgeons in the town. After brief employ- 
ment in the lace waroltouse of his uncle, 
William Galloway, ho apprenticed hunsdf 
to Thomas Godfrey, a surgeon at Mansfield, 
lie was admitted M.R.C.S.Eu^and in 
1862, and a licontialc of the Society of 
Apotbooarios in 1856, Ho graduated MB. 
at the University of Edinburgh in 1864, 
and in 1867 ho obtained the diploma oi 
P.R.C.S.Edinbur^h. In 1864 Taylor was 
pursuing his mccliool studios in Paris. Hs 
acted for some time os mediool super- 
intendent at tlio Walton Lodge Asylum, 
Liverpool, but in 1869 he returned to 
Nottingham, whoro ho lived during the 
remainder of his life. In that year he 
joined tiro stall ol the newly establiahed 
Nottingham and Midland Eyo lufirmatyi 
and his attention was thus directed to a 
branch of Uio profession in which he 
gained renown. 

A oonsummoto and importurbablo opera- 
tor, especially in cases of cataract, he soon 
enjoyed a practice that extended beyond 
Great Bri tnln. Ho always operated by arti- 
ficial light, held ohloroform in abhorrence, 
never employed a qualified assistant, and 
had no high opinion of trained nurses. 

Taylor died, unmarried, at Beeohwood 
Hall, near Nottingham, on 14 April 190fl> 
and was buried at the Nottingham general 
cemetery. 
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An uncompromising individualist, Taylor 
took a prominent, and professionally un- 
popular, part in scouring the repeal of 
the Contagious Diseases Act ; he was 
a determined opponent of vivisection 
and of compulsory vaccination. Ho held 
strong views on diet, was an abstainer not 
merely from alcohol and tobacco but even 
from tea and coSee, and took only two 
meals a day. Moat of his estate of 160,0001. 
was distributed by will among the British 
Union for the Abolition ot Vivisection; 
the London Anti- Vivisection Society ; the 
British oommitteo of the International 
Federation for the Abolition of the State 
Regulation of Vice; the National Anti- 
Vaccination League; and the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 

[Brit. Med. Journal, 1909, i. 1033 ; Oph- 1 
thalmoaoope, vol. ix. 1909, p. 370 (with 
portrait) ; Ophthalmia Review, xxviii. 133 , 
The Times, 1 July 1909 some of his 
eccentricities are well described by Col. 
Aistruther Thomas, Master of the Pytoh- 
ley, in liis Eighty Toara’ Rominiaoenoea ; 
additional information kindly obtained by 
Mr. Charles Taylor, M.R.O.V.S., of Notting- 
ham, his nephew.] D’A. P. 

TAYLOR, HELEN (1831-1907), od- 
vocate of women’s rights, born at Kent 
Terrace, London, on 27 July 1831, was only 
daughter and youngest of three children 
of John Taylor, wholesale druggist of Mark 
Lane, and his wife Bforriet, daughter of 
Thomas Hardy of Birksgatc, near Kirk- 
burton, Yorkshire, where the family had 
been lords of the manor for centuries. 
Taylor, a man of education, early inspired 
his daughter with a lifdong love for 
history and strong filial affection. Helen’s 
education was pursued desultorily and 
privately. She was the constant com- 
panion of her mother, who, owing to poor 
health, was continually toavelling. Mrs. 
Taylor’s letters to her daughter, shortly 
to be pubUshed, testify to deep sympathy 
between the two. 

The father died in July 1849, and in April 
1861 Helen’s mother married John Stuart 
Mill [q. V.]. Mrs, MBl died on 3 Nov. 1868 
at the Hotel de I’Europe, Avignon, when 
on the way with her husband to the south 
of Prance, In order to be near his wife’s 
grave Mill bought a house at Avignon, 
which subsequently passed to Miss Taylor. 
Miss Taylor now devoted herself entirely 
to MU!, and became his ‘chief comfort.’ 
She not only took entire charge of practical 
matters and of his heavy correspondence, 


answering many of his letters herself, but 
also co-operated in bis literary work, 
especially in ‘ The {Subjection of Women ’ 
(1869), much of which had already been 
suggested by her mother. Mill used to say 
of all his later work that it was the result 
not of one intelligence, but of three, of 
liimsclf, his wife, and his step-daughter. 
MU died in 1873. Miss Taylor, who had 
edited in 1872, with a biographical notice, 
the misoeUaneous and posthumous works 
of H. T. Buckle, a devoted adherent of 
MiU’s school of thought, edited in 1873 
Mfil’s * Autobiography’ ; and in 1874 she 
issued, with an introduction, his essa]^, 
‘ Nature, The Utility of R^ion, Theism.’ 

MiU’s death left Mss Taylor free to 
enter pubUo life and so farther the social 
andpoUtical reforms in which her step- 
father had stirred her interest. Possessed 
of ample means, which she generouMy 
employed in public causes, she made her 
home in London, while spending her hoU- 
days at the house at Avignon which MU 
left her. On aU subjects her opinions 
were advancedly radical. Her principles 
were at once democratic and strongly in- 
dividualist, but she favoured what she 
deemed prootioable in the socialist pro- 
gramme. A fine speaker in pubUo, she 
fought hard for the redress of poverty 
and injustice. Mill had refused, in 1870, 
through lack of time, the invitation of the 
Southwark Radical Association to become 
its candidate for the newly estabUshed 
London School Board. In 1876 Mss 
Taylor accepted a like request, and was 
returned at the head of the poll after a 
fierce oonfiiot. Although a section of 
Uberals opposed her on account of her ad- 
vanced opinions, her eloquence and magnetic 
personality won the support of aU shades of 
religious and political faith. She was again 
returned at the head of the poU both in 
1879 and 1882. She retired in 1884 owing 
to iU-health. During her nine yeara 
service she scarcely missed a meeting. Her 
educational programme included the aboU- 
tion of school fees, the provision of food 
and shoes and stockings to necessitous dhU- 
dreu, the aboUtion of corporal punishment, 
smaller classes, and a larger expenditure on 
aU things essential to the development of 
the child and the health of the teacher. 
While she was a member of the board, she 
provided at her own expense, through the 
teachers and small local committees, a 
midday meal and a pair of serviceable 
boots to neoessitoua children in Southwark. 
She was a prominent member of the en- 
dowment committee of the board, and was 
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suooessM in indaoiug the charity com- personally attended on George Otor 
missioners to restore some educational [q. v.]. the first labour candidate datme 
endowments to their original purposes, bis last illness in 1877. Miss Taylor con- 
A zealous advocate of tho reform of the sistently advocated female suffrage, belieT- 
industrial schools, she brought to public ing that it would improve the morals of the 
notice in 1882 certain scandals imputed people. But on 16 Aug. 1878, writing from 
to St. Paul’s Industrial Sohool. The home A vi^on, sho positively denied a rumour that 

seoretary instituted an inquiry, and the she intended to soels nomination as a psr- 
sohool was ordered to bo closed. In Juno liamentory candidate for Southwark. In 
1882 Thomas Sorutton, a member of the 1886, however, special oiroumstanoes M 
sohool board and ohairmon ot its industrial her to essay a parliamentary candidature, 
schools sub-oommitteo, brought an action Mr. W. A. Cooto, the seoretary of the 
for libel against Miss Taylor. Sir flonry Vigilance Association, -with the objects of 
Hawkinswas tho judge, (Sir) Edward Oloitko which Mias Taylor closely 
was Miss Taylor’s counsel, (Sir) pharios hpself, sought nomination os liberal oan- 
RusaoH,afterwairiB Lord Russell of Killowon, didate for North Camberwell, but was 
was for tho plaintiff. On the fourth day, finally set aside by the party organiBeis. 
30 Juno, Mias Taylor’s case broke down on By way of protest Miss Taylor took Mr! 
tho plea of justification, and Miss Taylor Cooto’s place. Her programme included 
paid tho plaintiff lOOOf. by consent. Tho just and hotter laws for women, the pie. 
judge aokiiowlodgod Mias Taylor’s public vontion of war, and ‘ loss work and better 
spirit and exonerated her from any per- pay ’ for tho working olassos. A letter of 
Bonal malice (of. 'I'lte Times, 28, 20, 30 Jimo, support from Homy Georgo advocating her 
1, 4. July 1882). Her action brought about oondidaluro was widely oiroulated teing 
a draslio reform of tho London industrial her oampaign. Goorgo Jacob Holyoake 
schools. L<1- 8upp], II] was an active worker for 

At tho same time Miss Taylor threw her- hor. She carried on her oampaign amid 
self with equal energy into politioal agita- much turbulence until tho nomuiation day, 
tion. She was active in opposition to tho when tho returning offioer refused to rective 
Irish ooercion polioy of the liboral govern- either tho nomination papers or the oa^ 
ment of 1880-^, and was oiio ot tho most deposit for his oxponsos. Ih her deotoral 
energetic supporters of the English branoh oontost Miss Taylor attempted what no 
of Ihe Irish Ladies’ Laud League, fre- woman had done before, 
quently presiding at its meetings both Soon aftorwanlH she relinquished public 

in England and Ireland. Anna Parnoll work, owing to age ond foiling health, 
was often hor guest. The oauaos of land and retired for some nineteen years 
nationalisation and tho taxation of land to hor honso at Avignon, where she 
values powerfully appealed to her. Sho hod invariobly spent hor holidays and 
was a loading member of the Land Reform where she ondcatod herself to the people 
Union, and of tho League lor Taxing Land by hor generous boiiolaotions. Stress of 
Values, addressmg in tluar holialf largo work told on hor appooranoo as well os on 
audiences, ohiefly of working men, botli ui her hoalth. Although sho hod been beau- 
England and Ireland. Her enthusiasm tiful as a girl, she acquired in middle life 
for land nationalisation brought hor the ao- an aspeot of stomneBS. But in old age some 
quaintonoe of Henry George, tho American of her youthful beauty reappeared. At 
promoter of the polioy. He stayed at her the ond of 1904 she returned to England, 
house in South Konsington in 1882. In ond under the oaro of her niece, Miss Maiy 
his opinion she was ‘ one of tho most in- Taylor, settled at Torquoy. She died 
telligmt women I over met, if not the most there on 20 Jon. 1907, and ivas buried in 
int^gent ’ (of. Heney Gboege, Junioe, the Torquay oomotory. 

Life of Ilenry George, 1900). Tho laoonio words on her tombstone. 

In 1881 Miss Helen Taylor’s faith in the ‘ Sho fought for the people,' well sum up 
practicability of certain sooieJist proposals her work. Outspoken in oritidsm, and en 
led her to take part in the prelimmary untiring fighter, she never spoied bei 
meetings for the establishment of tho opponents, but her eornostnoss and tin- 
Demoeroitio Federation, the forerunner of oerity ga,med her friends not only among 
the Social Demooratio Federation, She liberals and radicals, but among tories and 
joined the first executive committee, even olerioals, ^ough she was hostile to 
Already, in antiolpation of the federation’s the ohuroh. The Irish Roman catholics 
aims, s^ had given praotioal eupport to who formed the larger port of her Soutb- 
labour candidates for parliament. She wark oonstituonls regarded her with affec- 
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tion. Slie Tras an admirable popular speaker, 
was generous to all around her, and sub- 
scribed largely to the associations in which 
she was interested. At the instance of 
Lord Morley of Blackburn, Miss Taylor, in 
1004, presented Mill’s library to Somer^e 
College, Oxford. 

[The Times, 31 Jan. 1007 ; Justice, 2 Feb. 
1007 ; Le Mistral, 6 Feb. 1907 ; J. S. MiU, 
Autobiography, 1873 ; Note on Mill’s private 
liEe W Mary Taylor in Letters of J. S. Mdl, 
ed. Hugh S. B. BUiot, 1910; private in- 
formation.] B. L. 

TAYLOE, ISAAC (1829-1001), arohm- 
ologist and philologist, bom on 2 May 
1829 at Stanford Rivers, Bssox, was eldest 
son and second child in the family of eight 
daughters and three sous of Isaac Taylor 
(1787-1805) [q. v.] by his wife Elizaljeth 
(1804-1801), daughter of James Medland 
of Nerrington. £■> grandfather and great- 
grandfather were also named Isaac Taylor 
and were well known for literary or artistic 
talent [see Tavlob, Isaao (1730-1807), 
and Tasmb, Isaac (1759-1829)]. His 
aunts Ann and Jane Taylor and unole 
Jefierys Taylor, writers for cluldcen, are 
likewise noticed in this Dictionary. 

Isaac, brought up in an atmosphere of 
plain living and high thinkmg, was early 
acoustomed to help his father in minor 
literary tasks. He was educated at private 
schools, and was from 1847 to 1849 at 
King’s Collie, London. In 1849 he 
passed to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he carried ofi many college prizes, 
including the silvor oration cup. He 
graduate B.A. in 1853 as nineteenth 
wrangler. On leaving Cambridge, he went 
as a master to Gheam school until 1867, 
when he proceeded M.A. and was ordained 
to the curacy of Trottersclifie, Kent. He 
was curate of St. Mary Abbots, Kensington, 
in 1800-1, and of St. Mark’s, North Audloy 
Street, from 1861 to 1805, when he became 
vloa; of St. Matthias, Bethnal Green. 

The difficulties of serving a parish of 7000 
people of the poorest class without funds 
or helpers were intensified by the outbreak 
of cholera in 1866. In 1867, at Highgate, 
Taylor preached a sermon on behau of 
East London charities. It was published 
at the expense of one who heard it, under 
the title of ‘ The Burden of the Poor,’ 
and made a deep impression throughout 
the country. The vivid account which 
Taylor gave of the conditions of the 
Spitalfields silk-weavers and child workers 
in and about his parish brought him sub- 
scriptions to the amount of over 40001. 


But the strain of administration was severe, 
and an attack of typhoid fever finally com- 
pelled his retirement. In 1869 Bishop 
Jackson nominated him vicar of Holy 
Trinity, Twickenham, and in 1875 he was 
presented by Earl Bromilow to the living 
of Settrington, Yorkshire, wMch he held 
until his death. In 1885 he was made 
canon of York and prebend of Kirk Fenton. 

Taylor’s family tradition, which com- 
bined puritan piety with philosophic 
thought, drew him to the broad church 
party. A lover of controversy and of 
paroidozioal statement through life, he 
roused much (mposition in 1860 by a 
pamphlet, ‘ The Liturgy and the Dissenters,’ 
in which he advocated the revision of the 
Prayer Book ‘ as an act of justice to the 
Dissenters.’ La 1887 a paper on Islam, 
at the Wolverhampton Church Congress, 
in which he pleaded for a more tolerant 
comprehension of ‘ the second greatest 
religion in history,’ excited indimatiou. 
He developed his views on Islam in ‘Leaves 
from an Egyptian Note-book ’ (1888), and 
ho did not conciliate his opponents by his 
stringent oritioisms in the ‘Fortnightly 
Review ’ (Nov. and Deo. 1888) on the 
methods of missionary societies. He was 
a member of the Curatea’ Clerical Club, or 
‘0.0.0.,’ and counted among his friends 
in London F. D. Maurice, Dean Stanley, 
Farrar, Stopford Brooke (a fellow curate 
at Kcnsuigton), Haweis, and J. B. Green. 

Taylor’s chief interest lay in phibbgioal 
research, his pursuit of uhioh gave hua a 
wide reputation. La 1854 ho produced 
an edition of Becker’s ‘ Cbaiioles.’ In 
1884 there followed 'Words and Places,’ 
which went through several editions, and 
was adopted as a text-book for the Cam- 
bridge higher examination for women. 
The book was practically the first attempt 
in English to apply the results of German 
soientifio philology to the derivation of 
local names. It was folbwed in 1867 by 
‘ The Family Pen, Memorials of the Taylor 
Family of Ongar,’ 2 vols. Later, a winter 
in Italy led him to study the remains of 
ancient Etruria, and in 1874 he published 
‘Etruscan Researches,’ in wMoh he pro- 
pounded the now accepted theory that the 
Etrosoan language was not Aryan, but was 
probably ^kin to the Altaic or aggluUnative 
family of speech. 

The problem of the ori^ of letters had 
always attracted him, and he recalled how, 
when learning the alphabet, he used to 
wonder why certain shapes should represent 
certain sounds. About 1875 he took up 
the Bubjeot in earnest, and in 1883 he 
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published ‘ The Alphabet ’ {2 vols. j 2ad edit. 
1899). He was one of the flrat to apply the 
prinoide of selection — this ease he called 
it the ]jaw of Least Effort — ^to the evolution 
of TOitten symbols, a discovery which led a 
critic to call him ‘ the Darwin of philology.’ 
His scientific reputation rests mainl;^ on 
this book, which, though now partially 
superseded by subseqpient researdies, re- 
mains a scholarly and exhausUvo inquiry, 
set forth in admirably lucid English. 

His studies of the alphabet led Taylor 
to the problem of the Buncs, and his oon- 
olusion that they were derived from Greek 
sources he embodied in a separate volume, 

‘ Greeks and Goths ’ (1879). In 1889 he 
wrote ‘ The Origia of the Aryans ’ for the 
‘ Contemporary Science ’ series. It assailed 
the hitherto accepted theory of Max 
Muller as to a Geniral Asian cradle of the 
Aryans, aud maintained that kinship of 
race cannot be postulated from kmship of 
speech. A Erenoh translation was pub- 
lished at Paris in 1395. Taylor look a 
prominent part in the Domesday celebra- 
tion of 1886, and oontributed three essays 
to the memorial volume (1383). Notes 
for a revised and enlarged version of ‘ Words 
and Places,’ which his health disabled him 
fi’om completing, appeared as an alphabeti- 
cally arranged handbook of bistorioal 
geography— Names and their Histories ’ 
(1896 ; 2nd edit. 1897). He wrote many 
articles for the now edition of ‘ Chambers’s 
Encyolopsedia,’ and was a frequent con- 
tributor to the ‘ Academy,' the ‘Athenaeum,’ 
and ‘ Notes and Queries.’ In 1879 tlie 
University of Edinburgh conferred on him 
the honorary degree of LL.D., and in 1885 
he was mode doctor of letters by his own 
University of Cambridge. 

Taylor’s versatile interests embraced 
the practice of photography and the 
study of botany, entomoTog^r, geology, and 
arohseolo^. He was an original member 
of the ^pine Club, joining in 1858 ; he 
retired in 1891. He ^ed on 18 Cot. 1901 
at Settrington, Yorkshire, and was buried 
there. He married, on 31 July 1866, 
Georgiona Anne, daughter of Henry Cock- 
aTOe Oust, canon of Windsor. IBs only 
child, Elizabeth Eleanor, married in 1903 
Mr. Ernest Davies. 

[Personal knowledge; The Biograph and 
Beview, April 1881 ; Athenamm and Literaturo, 

26 OoL. 1901 ; York Diocesan Mag., Deo. 1901.] 

TAYLOR, JOHN EDWARD (1830- 
1906), art collector and newspaper 
proprietor, second son of John Edward 
Taylor [q. v.], founder of the ‘ Manohester 
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Guardian.’ was bom at Woodland Teir^ 
Higher Broughton, on 2 Eeb. 1830. He 
received a desultory education under Dr. 
Beard, the Unitarian minister, at Highw 
Broughton, Dr. Ileldormaycr at Worksop, 
and Daniel Davios at Wlutby, and at the 
University College School, London. la 
1848-9 he went through some joumaliBtio 
routine at Manohester and was for some 
months a student at the university oi 
Bonn. He entered tiro Inner Temple on 
25 Jan. 1860, and was called to the W on 
6 Juno 1863 ( Eosteh, Men at tfte Bar, p, 459 ), 
His father’s death in 1844, and that of 
his older brother, Bussell Soott Taylor, 
B.A., a young man of groat promise, on 
16 Sept. 1848, left him sole proprietor of the 
‘ Manchester Guardian,’ which in 1856 he 
transformed from a bi-weekly to a daily, 
and which ho reduced in price from tiro- 
pence to ono penny. In the interval he 
made an effort — at first unsuccessful— to 
obtain indopendent reports of parlia- 
mentary proooodiugs, the provincial press 
being then and for some years aftorwai^ 
entirely dexiendont on ilie often inadequate 
and inaoourato roporla supplied by neirs 
agencies. After an agitation wMch lasted 
somo years, and in which Taylor took a 
vary prominont part, Iho Press Assooiatioii 
was started in 1868 and obtained a footing 
in the gallop of the House of Commons 
; (W. Hunt, Then and Now, pp, 11-12, 129, 
132). 

Li 1868 he acquired the ‘Manchester 
Evening Nows,’ whioh had been started by 
Mitoholl Henry [q. v. Suppl. II] ; in 1874 
he was, with Peter Bylonds, anunsiiooessM 
candidate in the liberal interest for S.E. 
Lanoa^ire. An early supporter of Owens 
College, ho was appointed one of its trustees 
in 1864, and a life governor in 1874. 
I^m 1864 till death ho was a trustee of 
Manohester OoUego, a Unitarian college, 
whioh had been traneferred to Loudon m 
1863, and thonoo to Oxford in 1889, He 
bccamo a mombei of the Manohester 
Literary and Philosoplucal Society on 
22 Jan. 1866. An ardent cdnoationalist, ha 
helped to found in 1863 the Manchester 
Education Aid Society. He advocated 
temperance and free trade, and was 
deeply interested in the British end 
Foreign Bible Society. A liberal contri- 
butor to party funds, he refused a 
baronetcy onered bim by Lord Rosebery 
in 1896. At the time of his death he was 
head of the firm of Taylor, Gamott & Co., 
newspaper proprietors, senior partner of 
W. Evans & Co., proprietors of the Man- 
chester Evening Newe,’ and a direotoi 
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of the Buenos Ayres Great Southern 
Eailway Co. 

Taylor was best known to the public as 
a connoisseur. He was one of the guaran- 
tors of the Manchester Art Treasures 
Exhibition in 1867. Bor many years he 
collected pictures and objects of art, some 
few of wliich he lent to the Manchester 
Exhibition of 1887, to the old masters at 
Burlington House, and to the Burlington 
Fine mU Club (of which he was a member). 
The sale of ms collection in 1646 lots 
occupied twelve days at Christie’s in July 
1912, and realised 368,4902. 11s. 3(2. (works 
of art, 231,0372. 13s. ; pictures, 103,8912. 
8s. 6(2. ; silver, 16,4182. 17s. 3d . ; and en- 
gravings and boolffl, 72612. 12s. 6d.), a total 
oidy exceeded in this coimtry by the 
Hamilton Palace sale in 1882 (T/te rimes, 
17 July; Nineteenth Centurt/, August 1912). 

Taylor presented a large number of 
pictures and drawings by modern English 
artists, notably twenty-four drawings by 
Turner, to the Manchester Whitworth 
Institute (official catalogue, 1900) ; in 1803 
he was largely instrumental in raising funds 
for the purchase of a magnificent carpet 
from the mosque at Ardebil in Persia, 
for the Victoria and Albert Museum ; an(i 
he g»ve a complete set of Turner’s * Libor 
Stumorum ’ to the British Museum. 

Taylor lived for some time at Platt 
Cottage, Busholme, and built The Towers, 
Didsbury, hut never lived there. A few 
years after his marriage in 1861 he re- 
moved to London, and resided at 20 Ken- 
sington Palace Gardena. He died at 
Eastbourne on 6 Oct. 1006, and was buried 
at Kensal Green. The net value of his 
estate was provisionally sworn at 354,1302. 
He married in 1861 Martha Elizabeth, 
youngest da^hter of E. W. Warner of 
Thotford. She continued to occupy 
Taylor’s London house till her death on 
10 May 1912. Many of Taylor’s legacies 
then became paymble, including 20,0002. 
to Owens College. 

[Manchester Guardian, 6 Oct. 1905 and 
24 July 1912 j Manchester Ocurier, Westmin- 
ster Gazette, and The Times, 6 Oct. 1905; 
Sell’s Dictionary of the World’s Press, 1900, 
pp. 68-00.) W. E. 

TAYLOE, LOUISA (d. 1903), novelist. 
[See Pare, Mbs. Louisa.] 

TAYLOE, WALTEE BOSS (1838- 
1907),_ Scottish ecclesiastic, bom 11 April 
1838 in the monso of Thurso, was only 
son in a family of five children of Walter 
Boss Taylor, D.D., minister of the parish. 


Taylor 

who at the dismption of the Church of 
Scotland in 1843 joined the Pree Church 
and became moderator of its general 
assembly in 1884. Taylor’s mother was 
Isabella, daughter of William Murray of 
Goannes, Eoss-shire. Educated at ' the 
Free Church school at Thurso, he in 1863 
entered Edinburgh University, where he 
won prizes in Greek and natural philoaophy, 
the medal in moral philosophy, and the 
Stratton soholarsliip. Leaving without a 
degree, he entered the ministry of the E^e 
Ghnrch, studying theology at Hew College, 
Edinburgh. In 1861 he was licensed to 
preach by the presbytery of Caithness. In 
the following year he became minister of 
the Brea Church at East Kilbride, and in 
1868 was translated to Kelvinaide E^e 
Church, Glasgow, where he ministered until 
his death. 

Taylo played a leading pari in de- 
nominationa] affairs. As convener of the 
sustentalion fund (1890-1900) and joint- 
convener of the sustentatiou and augment 
tation funds (1906-7), he sought to raise 
ministerial stipends within his chureh 
to a miiiimum of 2002. A powerful 
advocate and practical organiser of the 
union of the Bree and United Pres- 
byterian Churches of 1900, he was elected, 
hlay 1900, moderator of the last general 
assembly of the Bree Chm'oh, and in 
Ootoher he oanetituted the first general 
assembly of the United Bree Chttroh. 

Taylor steadily favoured a conciliatory 
attitude towards those who were opposed 
to the union, and with Eohert Eamy [q. v. 
Suppl. H] he shared the burden of the work 
connected with the crisis of 1904, when a 
judgment of the House of Lords handed 
over the whole property of the undivided 
Bree Church to a small minority who 
resisted the union. At meetings tlmough- 
out the country he eloquently defended me 
amalgamation, and was largely responsible 
for the passing of the Act of Parliament of 
1905, which aimed at on equitable division 
of the property of the Bree Church betwemi 
the majonty and the dissentient minority. 

Taylor was made hon. D.B, of Glasgow 
University in 1891. He died, after a 
protracted illness, at his residence in 
Gla^ow, on 6 Deo. 1807, and was buried 
in Glasgow necropolis three days later. 
In 1876 he married Margaret, daughter 
of Dr. Joshua Paterson, Glasgow, who 
survived him with three sons and two 
daughters. A full -length portrait of Taylcjr 
hangs in the United E&e Church assembly 
buildings in Edinburgh. He published a 
volume of ad(iressea, ‘Religious Thought 
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and Scottish Church life in the Nineteenth 
Century’ (Edinburgh, 1900). 

[Glasgow Herald, 7 Deo. 1907 ; Scottish 
Beview, 12 Deo. 1907 j British Monthly, 
July 1904; Life of Principal _ Rainy, by 
P. 0. Simpson, M.A., 1909, vol. ii . ; private 
information.] W. P. Q. 

TEARLE, OSMOND (1862-1901), actor, 
whoBe full name was Gboboh Osmond 
Tbaklb, bom at Plymouth on 8 March 1862, 
was aon of Georgo Tearle, colour-sergeant 
in the royal marines. After serving in the 
Crimean and China wars his father retired 
on pension to Liverpool. Educated there 
at St. Fronoia Xaviers CoUoge, Tearle toot 
port in amateur theatricals, and in 1808 
in ‘ penny readings ’ with Mr. T. Hall 
Caine. Inspired by Barry Sullivan’s acting, 
bo took to the stage, making bis debut at 
the Adelphi Theatre, Liverpool, on 26 Mareh 
1869, 03 Guildenatern to Miss Adelaide 
Ross’s Hamlet. In 1870, on Sullivan’s 
recommendation, he beoamo Icoduig man 
at the Theatre Royal, Aberdeen. At 
Warrington in 1871 & appeared for the 
first time as Hamlet, a ohoracter which he 
played in all some 800 times. Early in 
1874 he was a prominent and popular 
member of tho Belfast stock company. 
After six jrears’ stem provincial probation 
he made his first appearance in London at 
the Gaiety on 27 March 1876 os Georgo 
de Buiasyin Campbell Clarho’s unsuccessful 
adaptation of ' Rose Michel,’ subsequently 
playing there Cliarles Courtly in ‘ London 
Assurance.’ Beginning on 17 May following, 
he acted * Hamlet ’ at the Rotunda Theatre, 
Liverpool, for eighteen sucoessive nights. 
Afterwards he toured with Mrs. Johm 
Wood’s old comedy company os Charles 
Surface and Young Marlow. 

At Darlington in 1377 Tearle started 
with his own travelling company. On 
30 Sept. 1880 he made his American debut 
at Wallack's Theatre, New York, as Jaques 
in ‘As You lake It,’ and he remained 
there as leading aotor of the stock com- 
pany. After spending the summer of 1882 
in England, he reappeared on 31 April 
1883 at the Star Theatre, Now York, as 
Hamlet, and subsequently toured in tho 
United States as Wilfred Denver in ‘ The 
Silver King.’ In 1888 he returned to Eng- 
land and organised Ms Shakespearean 
touring company. In 1889, and again in 
1890, he conducted the festival perform- 
ances at Stratford-on-Avon, produciim in 
the first year ‘Julius Otesar’ and ‘King 
Henry VI,’ pt. i. (in wMoh he acted Talbot), 
and in the second year ‘ King John ’ and 


'The Two Gentlemen of Verona.’ Rij 
travelling oompony changed its bill nightly 
and had a roportory of thirteen plays! 
It was deemed an excellent trmmni 
ground for tho stage novice. Tearle la^ 
appeared in London at Terry’s Theatre on 
4 July 1898 as Charles Surface to Kate 
Vaughan’s Lady Teazle. Has last appear- 
once on tho stage was at Carlisle on 30 Ang, 
1901, as Riohmieu. Ho died on 7 Sejl! 
following at Bykor, Newoastle-on-Tyne! 
and was buried beside his second wife at 
Whitley Bay, Northumberland. 

As a Shakespearean actor Tearle com- 
bined the incisive elocution of the old school 
and tho naturahioss of the new. A man 
of commanding phymque and . dignified 
presence, ho was well equipped for heroie 
parts. In later life he subdued his de- 
clamatory vigour, and played Othello and 
King Lear with power and restraint. Ho 
gainod no foothold in London, hut in 
Amorioa and the English provinces he won 
a high reputation. 

Tearle was twioo married: (1) to Maty 
Alice Rowe, on ootross, who divorced 
him; and (2) in 1883 to Marianne Levy, 
widow and ootross, daughter of F- B. Con- 
way, tho Now York manager, and grand- 
daughter of William Augustus Conway, tho 
tragedian [q. v.]. His second wife did 
on 9 Oct. 1890. His three sons, one bv 
his first wile and two by his second, took 
to the stage. An only daughter by his 
first wife did not johi tho profession. 

[Poscoo’s Dramatio List ; B. M. SiUard’s 
Barry Sullivan and his Contemporaries ; 
B. J. Broadbont’s Annals of tho Liverpool 
Stage ; Ool. T. AUslon Brown’s History of 
the Now York Thoatios ; J. A. Ilammeiton's 
The Actor’s Art; Tho Stage, 12 Sept. 1801; 
The Era, 14 Sept. 1901 ; private information.) 

W. J L 

TEMPLE, FRBDERIOIC (1821-1902', 
arohbishem of Contorhury, born 30 Nov. 
1821, at Santa Maura, was son of Ootavius 
Temple (d, 1834), major in 4th foot, sub- 
inspeotor of militia in the Ionian Isla^s, 
and lesidont at Santa Maura. William 
Johnstono Temple [q. v.] wos his grand- 
father. Arohbishop Temple claimed to 
belong to the Stowo branoh of the Temple 
family, of which Richard Grenville, tlffld 
duke of Bucldngham and Ghandos [q. v.], 
was the head. Temple’s mother was 
Dorcos, daughter of Richard Oaiveth, of 
Frobus, Cornwall, who traced his descent 
through tho Le DeBponsora to Guy de 
Beauchamp, second earl of Warwick. 

Temple was tMrtoenth and youngest 
survivor of fifteen children, seven of wfiom 
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died young. On t)lie death of hia father, 
on 13 Aug. 183-1, at Sierra Leone, where he 
was made governor the year before, the 
mother resided with her eight children at 
Cuhustook, Devonshire, m narrow eir- 
cumstances, sho herself educated her boys 
nntil tile time of their going to sohool, 
and thus exercised an unusual influence 
over all her children, especially the youngest, 
who never forgot his debt to her for his 
early training, and as soon as he had a home 
to offer, he shared it with her until her death 
at Bugby, 8 May 1866. On 29 Jan. 1834 
he entered Blundell’s School, Tiverton, and 
remained thoro till 5 March 1839. From 
the first he gave proof of groat ability and 
industry. In half a year he passed through 
the lower to the upper school, two years 
being the usual period required. In 1838 
he won the Blundell scholarship, and en- 
tered Balliol College, Oxford, 9 April 1839, 
an anonymous gift of 601 enabling him to 
avail hii^eiE of the scholarship, l&rough- 
out his undergraduate days he practised of 
necessity the strictest economy. He came 
up to Oxford a first-rate mathematician, 
but during ^e three years following ho 
so much improved his smaller stock of 
classics that ho was 'proximo accessit’ for 
the Ireland university scholarship in March 
1842. In May 1 842 he obtained without the 
help of any private tuition (owing to the 
kindness of hm tutors) a double first class in 
classics and mathematics. He had the great 
advantage of having as his tutors men of 
real distinction, such as Scott, joint author 
with Liddell of the Greek lexicon; Talt, 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, to 
whose friendship and wisdom he owed 
much; Jowett, who was only four years 
his senior, and became one of his most 
intimate &iends; and W. G. Word, who 
was his mathematical tutor. Among his 
friends and contemporaries wore A. H. 
Clough, A. P. Stanley, J. D. (afterwards 
Lord) Coleridge, Matthew Arnold, and 
Lingen (afterwords Lord Lingen), He was 
much attracted by the deop rdigious tone of 
Newman and Pusoy, and though natmally 
much interested m the theological dis- 
cussiouB arising out of the publTcation of 
the ‘ Tracts for the Times ’ and the ‘ Ideal 
of a Christian Church,’ he was never 
carried away by them. He came up to 
Oxford a tory, and so lemalnod while he 
was on undergraduate. But Oxford en- 
larged Ms outlook, and hia views gradually 
settled into tho UbeiaUsm which charao- 
terised him throngh life. When W. G. 
Ward’s case came before oonvooation at 
Oxford, Temple voted in the minority 


against the censure and also against Ms 
degradation ; and later, in 1847, he gave Ms 
name to the memorial against Bishop 
Hampden’s condemnation. In November 
1842 he was appointed lecturer, and was 
afterwards elected fellow of Balliol, and in 
1846 junior dean of Ms college. He was 
ordained dcaoon in 1846, and in 1847 
priest, by Bishop Wilfaeriorce of Oxford. 

When Tadt loft BbIUoI for Rugby in-1842, 
he had vainly offered Temple a mostersMp 
there. Temple then felt that Ms first duty 
was to Ms college, but in the spring of 1848 
he left Oxford to undertake work under tho 
committee of education, first as examiner 
in the education olHoo at WMtehall to the 
end oi 1849, then as principal of i^eUer 
Hall, Twickenham, a training college for 
workhouse schoolmasters. In 1855, when 
Kueller Hall was closed, Temple was made 
inspootor of tiaming colleges for men. For 
some years pireviously he had been looked 
^on as an authority on educational matters. 
He was invited by the Oxford University 
Commission of 1860 to give evidence in 
writing, and he proposed several reforms, 
wMoh were afterwards carried into effect 
To ‘ Oxford Essays ’ of 1856 be contributed 
an essay on ‘ National Eduoation,’ and in 
1857, in conjunction with (Sh) Thomas Dyke 
Acland [q. v. Suppl. I], he was manaly 
instrumental in persuading the University 
of Oxford to institute tho associate-in-orta 
examination, wMch later developed into the 
Oxford and Cambridge local examinations. 

, On 12 Nov. 1857 ho was appointed head- 
master of Rugby School. Hia success 
there was undoubted. He exercised influence 
both on masters and boys, as a stimulating 
intoUootuol teacher, and as an earnest 
religions man. Some neoessaiy reforms, 
wMoh he introduced, were to increase the 
staff, to enlarge and systematise the 
teaching of Mstory, to m;^e the En^irii 
language and literature a ' form ’ subject 
throughout tho school, and to introduce 
natural science, musio, and drawing into 
the regular ouirioulum. Before he left, 
he had obtaMed money for the building 
of a new quadrangle, containing a musio 
sohool and drawing sohool, two soionce 
lecture - rooms, and six good classical 
class-rooms. The chapel was also enl^ed 
to meet the increased uumbeia. While 
headmaster of Bugby, he gave evidence, in 
1860, before the Popular Eduoation Com- 
mission, of wMoh the duke of New^tle 
was choinnan, and when a new commission 
was appointed in Deoember 1864 to inquire 
into the schools wMoh had not been the 
subject of inquiry under either the Popular 
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Education Commission, or the Public the conviction that their amolioratioix could 
Schools Commission, Temple became a only be efieoted by enabling them to help 
member of it, and was a leading spirit, themselves. A strong advocate of educa- 
Their report was issued in 1868; ohapterii. tional_ reform, he was also a social reformer 
on the kinds of education desirable, and as evidenced, among other things, by his 
chapter vii., containing the reoommenda- strong and persistent advocacy of temper- 
tions of the oommissionors, wore written ance; but all his experience strengthened 
by him. These chapters, together with his his conviction that neither education nor 
Oxford essay, give Temple’s mature views tomperanoe could have its perfect work 
on secondary education. apart from religion. As bishop of Exeter 

In July 1809 Gladstone ofiered him the ho hod an early opportunity of putting his 
deanery of Durham. This was refused, views into practice, 
but in September of the same year ho was Forster’s Eduoation Act was passed 
offered the see of Exeter, wliioh he acoopted. in 1870. It was necessary for ohuroh 
His appointment raised a storm of opposi- people to improve and add to their schools, 
tion on the ground that he had been a and at a meeting at Exeter, by his words 
contributor to the notorious ‘ Essays and and his oxomplo in subscribing 50oi., he 
Eeviows’ (1800; 12th edit. 1866). Hisoon- induced the diocese to raise a largo sum for 
tribution, ‘ The Education of tlic World,’ the ppposo. It was also necessary to 
w'tts little open to oxception, but he had deal with schools of higher rank in the diocese 
associated himself with writers two of of Exoter. His letter to the mayor on the 
whom woi'o tried and condemned, the one, endowed sohoole oommissionora’ proposals 
Rowland WiUiams [q. v.], for denying the carried snob weight that the main pointa 
inspiration of scripture, the other, Henry for which he oontendod wore eventually 
Bnatow Wilson [q. v.], for denying the adopted. They ombodied a system of 
doctrine of the eternity of puniabmont ; exhibitions, fumisliing a ladder by which 
both sontonoes, however, were on appeal re- the poorest child might rise bom the 
versed by the privy council. The book had elementary to the lughost class of school 
also been censured by the convocation of and so to the university, and the estab- 
Canterbury. The earl of Shaftesbury and Dr. lishment of two good schools for the 
Pusey united to oppose his consecration, secondary education of girls. In short, 
and it was doubtful beforehand whether the as stated by a member of a subsequent 
dean and chapter of Exeter would act on royal commission thirty years later, ‘ there 
the congid’ilire. Ultimately, of the twenty- are more bojrs and girls per thousand of 
three members entitlod to vote, thirteen population receiving secondary education 
were in favour, six against, and four wore m Exeter than in any other oity in this 
absent. When the confirmation took place country, duo in no small measure to the 
in Bow church, two of the bonefioed clergy improvements carried out largely under 
of the diocese appeared in opposition. Dr. Temple.’ The some might be said 
Urged on many sides by friends and in its degree of Plymouth, whore he was 
opponents to make some deoloration os to instrumental in founding secondary sohoela. 
his orthodoxy, he refused, with character- At Rugby ho had already taken part 
istio fiimnesB, to break silonoe till after in the temperanoe movement, which had 
his conseoralion, which took place on St. oomo into prominenoo partly oiring to the 
Thomas’ Day in Westminster Abbey. The report of the committee of oonvooation of 
oonsecrating bishops were the bishopB of C^terhury in 1869. When as bishop he 
London (Jackson), acting for Archbishop took the chair in Exoter in 1872 at a meet- 
Tait, who was iU, St. David’s (Thirlwall), ing of the United Kingdom Alliance, the 
and Ely (Browne). After his oonseoration proceedings wore so unruly as to require the 
he withdraw his essay from future editions intervention of the polioe, and a bag of 
of ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ To quote the flour aimed at the bishop struck liim full 
words of laghtfoot, ‘he was courageous in the ohest. In a short time, however, 
in refusing to with^aw his name when it ho was always enthusiastioally leoeived, 
was olomorously demanded, and not less whenever he addressed public meetings 
courageous in withdrawing it when the (os he frequently did) on the subjeot. 
withdrawal would expose him to the ‘ He was so muoh impressed,’ he onoe said, 
oritioism of his advanced friends.’ ‘ with the importance of the movement, 

_ In his change from youthful toryism to that he felt at times he could wish to divest 
liberalism two main ideas possessed his himsi^£ of other duties and devote himself 
inind : first, tlie need of raising the oondi- entirely to it.’ 

tion of the working classes, and secondly. Notwithstanding the huge extent oi » 
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diocese comprising Devon and ConiwaH, 
he visited most of the parishes, in many of 
which a bishop had not been seen for long, 
but he early felt the need of the division 
of the diocese. Tbc donation by Lady 
RoUe in 1876 of 40,0002. gave a great 
impetus to the scheme, and in 1376 a bill 
to create the diocese of Truro was passed 
see Bbhsoit, Edwabd White, Suppl. I]. 

In 1874 he was petitioned % the chan- 
cellor of the diocese to inquire into the 
legality of the erection of a new reredoa in 
the cathedral. As visitor and ordinary he 
gave sentence for its removal. The dean 
of arches reversed this judgment, but the 
privy council on appeal reversed the judg- 
ment of the court of arches, in so far as it 
limited the bishop’s visitatorial jurisdiction 
over the cathedral, but maintained it on 
two points, viz. the non-roquirement of a 
faculty and the legality of the figures, 
p^en a similar question was raised in regard 
to the reredos in St. Paul’s, April 1888, by 
the Church Association, ciroumstanccs had 
changed, The privy council had ruled 
there was nothing illegal in the figures, and 
the legislature hod granted to the bishops 
discretionary power to stop proceedings. 
Acoor^gly, as bishop of London he refused 
to allow the case to proceed. His speeches 
while bishop of Exeter, in the House of 
Lords on the university testa bill (1870) and 
the bill for opening churchyards to non- 
conformists (1880), showed him true to his 
liberal prinoiples. While bishop of Exeter 
he became a member of the governing 
body of Rugby School, and for the last 
ten years of his life was its chairman. He 
was also ^vemor of Shorborne Sohool. In 
1884 be delivered at Oxford the Bampton 
lectures, on ‘ the relation between religion 
and Bcienoo.’ Among his hearers on one 
occasion were Matthew Arnold and Robert 
Browning j many younger men who heard 
him never forgot the impression which he 
made, partly by his vigorous arguments 
and still more by his native strength, 
simplicity, and sincerity. 

On 25 Feb. 1886 he was caDed to the see 
of London. A public meeting in the Guild- 
hall at Exeter and the testimonials that 
emanated from it proved how entirely 
the bishop had won his way. The olergy of 
the diooese, who hod protested against his 
election in 1869, almost unanimously signed 
a memorial of regret at his departv^. He 
was enthroned in St. Paul’s in April 1885. 
^ threw himself with his ooouatomed 
vigour into the work of the diooese and 
into all the great social questions of the 
day. In aeoordanco with his views op 


self-government ho introduced the plan 
of mlowing the clergy to elect their own 
rural deans. Besides delivering his epis- 
copal charges, he gave addresses in turn at 
the several ruridecanal chapters. He took 
such aubjects as ‘ relation of tho church 
to tho poor in London,’ ‘the growth of 
scepticism and indifierenoe,’ and in 1892 
he dealt with tho archbishop’s judgment in 
the bishop of Lincoln’s case. On this case, 
withfour other bishops, he had been assessor 
to Archbishop Benson [q. v. Suppl. I]. In 
1887 it was mainly duo to bis energy and 
advooaoy that the eburoh’s memorial of 
Queen Viotoria’s jubilee took the perma- 
nent form of the Cliuroh House now in 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. The Plurali- 
ties Act amendment bill was carried through 
the House of Lords by the bishop, and 
became an Act of Parliament in 1885. 
The Clergy Discipline Act passed in 1892 
owed much to bis efforts. In 1888 be 
was a member of the royal commission on 
education presided over by Lord Ckoss, 
and never missed a sitting. In the summer 
of 1889 he tendered evidence of great value 
before a commission presided over by Lord 
Selborne with reference to a teaching 
university for Loudon, and before the 
secondary education commission of 1894, 
of which Mr. James Bryce was chairman. 
While bishop of London, he gave land to 
enlarge Bishop’s Park, Fulham, which was 
opened by tho chairman of the London 
oounty oouncil on 2 Deo. 1893. Later, when 
arohbiahop of Canterbury, he handed over a 
field adjoining Lambeth Palace for a recrea- 
tion ground. This was put in order by 
the London county oounoil and opened on 
24 Oct. 1901. 

At the time of the dockers’ strike in the 
autumn of 1889 tho bishop of London’s 
return to town from his holiday led the 
lord mayor to intervene and form the 
conoiliation committee by means of which 
an arrangement was ultimately reached. 

At the request of senator G. F. Hall 
of Massachusetts, hooked by the principal 
Antiquarian Societies of Amerioa, the 
bishop had agreed to hand over to U.S.A. 
the ‘ Bradford MS.,’ inoorreotly termed tho 
‘ Log of the Mayflower,’ then in the library 
of Fnlham PeJace. Bishop Creighton 
carried out the wish of his predecessor 
by deliveriiig the MS. to the American 
ambassador on 29 May 1807- 

In October 1896 he was nominated by 
Lord Salisbury to the arohhishoprio of 
Cauterhury. A meeting took place at the 
Guildhall on 18 Jan. 1897 to oommemorate 
his London episoopate, when the lord 
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mayor and corporation of the Oifcy of 
]jOndon atlundod in sUto and at loact 
] COO porcoim wore pri'uont, and many j)rn- 
honlatioiiH wore miwlo to tlio arohbislio]). 
'I’lio ‘Moi'ninp Toat’ stated that ‘ the liiatory 
of olraroh work in London ainoo Dr. TomjJo 
onloivd ti])ou tho dinouHO has soarcoly a 
])araIlol in tho hiatory of oluiroh work 
durin|T tho century.’ ri'o was enthroned in 
Uantorbury Cathedral in 1897. With tho 
consent of tho occlosiostioal oommisHionors 
Iio sold Addington Park, tho country 
nisidonco of tho archbishops sinco its 
purohnso by Archbishop Mivnncra button, 
and wilh part of tho proceods of tho sale 
1 10 bought a houHO in tho precincts at 
Canierbury known as tho Old I’olaco, wliioh 
ho convorlod into a snitablo rosidonoo. On 
21 Juno 1897 tho archbishop ati ended in 
state tho gnait sorvioo in St. Paul’s lo 
eomniomorato tho sixtioth year of Queen 
Viotoria’s rt'ign, and on tho following 'Pnos- 
day ho was tho prinoiital (Igiiro on tho stops 
of St. Paul’s, when flor Majesty made hor 
))rogross tliroiigh tho city. Immodiatoly 
nflor ho presided at tho fourth Lambeth 
Oontorenoo of bishops of tlio Anglican 
communion. On 3 July ho toooived in 
Oantorbury Cathodi'al tho members of tho 
oenforonoo at an inaugural sorvioo, and 
dolivored an address from tho chair of 
Augustine. Tho summary of tho resolu- 
tions arrived at by tho oonterenoo, called tho 
onoyolioal letter, was drafted in tho course 
of a night entirely by liimsolf, and with 
but slight exceptions it was adopted by tlio 
oonloronoo and published. In 1898, at tho 
invitation of Dr. James Paton, convenor 
of the oommittoo on temperance of tho 
Chmoh of Scotland, the archbishop paid a 
visit to the general assembly, and delivered 
an address ohiofly on temperance. He 
visited Scotland a second time in 1902 at tho 
request of Bishop Wilkinson for tho dedica- 
tion of the chapter house added to St. 
Ninian’s Cathedral, Perth, in memory of 
Bishop Ghorlos Wordsworth. During ihe 
six years of his archbishoprio he mode two 
visitations of his diocese, m his first charge 
in 1808 he dealt with the questions of ‘ the 
doctrine of the euohaiist,’ ‘improper ob- 
jects of worship,’ and ‘prayers for the 
dead.’ The second charge was entirely 
devoted to tho education bill of 1902. 

In 1890 the lawfulness of the use of 
incense and of processional lights was 
referred to the archbishops of the two 
provinces for judgment. The ‘hearing’ 
took place at Lambeth on 8, 9, and 10 May, 
and their deoision was deliver^ by Temple 
at Lambeth, 31 July 1899. They decided 


that tho two praotioos were neither enjoined 
nor peimittod by tho law of the Chinohot 
England. A third question, viz. the reser- 
vation ol tho Blessed Sacrament, reierrine 
only to tho southern province, was brou^ 
bofom the archbishop of Canterbury aloM 
and ho dooided that tho Church of li’.nf.i.rnf] 
does not at present allow reservatimin 
any fonn. 

Temple, who had been mode hon. T.T.n 
of Oambridgo on 20 Jan. 1897, received the 
honorary froodoin of the city of Exeter on 
22 Jan. 1897, and of tho borough of Tiverton 
on 3 Oot. 1000. In January 1901 he offloi- 
atod at tho funeral of Queen Viotoiia in 
fit. Goorgo’s Chapel, Windsor. Hooiowned 
King Edward VII in Wostminster Abbey 
on 9 Aug. 1902, and reoeived the ooUar of 
the Victorian order. 

lie spoke for tho Inst time in the House 
of Lords on 4 Deo. 1902, whon Mr. BaBour’s 
education bill oamo np for tbe second 
loading. Earl Sponcor, ns tho leader of the 
opposition, spoko ogahist tlie bill, and the 
arohbishop foUowotl in its favonr, W 
before bo hod oomplelcd his speech be wits 
Hoizod with illnoss and had to leave the house. 

Ho died at Lambeth PoJaeo on 22 Deo. 
1002, and was buried in the oloislet of 
Canierbury Cathedral. 

Groat ns was the work whioh Archbishop 
Tomplo wns ablo to acoomplish owing to Ms 
unusual vigour ol mind and body, the man 
was groator even than bis work. He bod a 
ruggod foroo ol ohavnolor and a simpMty 
wliiob distinguished Mm from his most 
able oontomporai’ies. No one over less 
‘ beat about tho busli ’ : ho went straight 
to his point with a direotnoss wMoh some- 
times earned for him tho reputation of 
brusquonoBB, or oven of want of oonsidK- 
ation for other people’s feelings. TMs, 
howovor, was a suporfioiol view of Ms 
ohoraotor, as thoso who worked Trith 
bun and know him well soon came to 
aoknowledge, Wilh Ms strength he com- 
bined a tenderness of fooling and warmth of 
alleotion wMch not unfrequontly were notioe- 
ablo, in spile of himself, in his public u^ 
anoes. Eus devotion to his mother, who lived 
with him till the day of her death, and to 
whose opinion ho always reverently deferred, 
was a marked trait in Ms oharaoter. As a 
preacher, he was not eloquent in the usual 
sense of tho word ; any tricks of oratoiy 
were utterly alien to Ms nature, but his 
sermons in Rugby School ohapel (of whioh 
three volmnes were published) are eloquent 
from their force and terseness, their earneat- 
nosB and genuine feeling. The efCoot of them 
on tho boys was, by tho'testimony of many 
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men of juaik, botli masteia and pupils, far- 
reacliing and abidi^. As a speaker he 
oorried weight by his evident sincerity as 
well as by nis vigorous language. In the 
latter part of bis life he spoke most fre- 
quently on foreign missions, tenmerance, 
and the education controversy. On these 
subjects the fire of his younger days never 
died away, 

He married, on 21 Aug. 1876, Beatrice 
Blanche, fifth daughter of William Saunders 
Sebright Lascelles and Lady Caroline 
Georgiana Howard, daughter of George 
sixth Earl of Carlisle. He had two sons, 
Frederick Charles, born in 1870, appointed in 
1908 district engineer under Indian govern- 
ment ; William, born in 1881, fellow and 
tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford, 1908-1910, 
headmaster of H^ton School, 1910. 

A portrait by G. F. Watts is at Rugby, 
auotW by Frynne is in the Palace at 
Exeter, athird bySir Hubert von Herkomer, 
R.A., is at Fulham Palace ; of the last, 
repUcaa are at Lambeth Palace and in pos- 
session of Ah'S. Temple, and the picture was 
engraved by the artist. A bust by Woolner 
is at Rugby in the Temple reading-room ; a 
medallion by Brook in the chapel, Rugby ; 
and a bust by Frampton at Sherborne Sohool, 
with a replica in bronze in the Temple 
OTieoch-room, Rugby. A monument hy 
F. W. Pomeroy was erected in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in 1903. The new speech-room 
at Rugby, mainly a memorial to Archbishop 
Temple, was opened by King Edward VII 
in 1909. Cartoon portraits appeared in 
‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1869 and 1902 (by ‘ Spy ’). 

Temple’s ohiof published works were: 
1. ‘Sermons preached in Rugby Sohool 
Chapel,’ three series, the first ' in 1858-9-60 ’ 
(1861 ; 3rd ed. 1870) ; the second ‘ in 
1862-7 ■ (1871 ; reprinted 1872, 1876) ; the 
third ‘in 1867-9’ (1871; reprinted 1873, 
1886). 2. ‘ Quiet Grorvth, a Sermon preached 
in Clifton College Chapel, Sunday, 16 Jrme 
1867.’ 3. ‘ The Three Smitual Revelations, 
a Sermon preached in the Cathedral Ghuich 
of Exeter on Wednesday, 29 Dee. 1869, by 
Frederick, Lord Bishop of the Diocese, on 
that Day enthroned,’ 1870. 4. ‘Episcopal 
Chorees, Exeter,’ 1883, 1884. 6, ‘ The 

Relations between Religion and Science,’ 
eight Bampton lectures, 1884; reprinted 
1886, 1903. 6. Charge delivered at his 

First Visitation, Canterbury, 1898. 7. ‘ On 
the Reservation of the Sacrament, Lambeth 
Palace, 1 May 1900.’ 8. ‘Five of the 
Latest Utterances of Frodetiok Temple, 
Archbishop of Canterbury,’ 1903. 

^emoirs of Archbishop Temple by Seven 
Friends, edited by E. G. Sandfoid, Archbishop 


of Exeter, 2 vols. 1906 ; A. 0. Benson, Life of 
Edward White Benson, 1899 ; J&a. Creighton, 
life of Mandoll Creighton, 1904 ; L. Campbell 
and E. Abbott, Lfie of Beniamin Jowett, 
1897.] H. M. S. 

TEMPLE, Sib RICHARD, first baronet 
(1826-1902), Anglo-Indian administrator, 
born nt Kempaey, near Worcester, on 
8 March 1826, was elder son of the six 
ohildren of Richard Temple (1800-1874) 
of the Nash, Worcestershire, a country 
squire, by his first wife Louisa (d. 1837), 
youngest daughter of James Rirett 
Carnac, governor of Bombay, and sister 
of Sir James Rivett Carnac [q. v.]. From 
a private school at Wick near his 
home Temple proceeded to Rugby under 
Thomas Arnold in August 1839. His 
contemporaries included the headmaster’s 
son, William Delafleld Arnold [q. v.] 
(1828-1859), Lord Stanley, afterw rda 
the fifteenth earl of Derby [q. v.], 
M. W. D.Waddington, subsequently prime 
minister of France, and John Comngton 
[q. V.]. In 1844 his education at Rugby 
was out short by the offer and aoceptanoe 
of a writership in the East India Co.’8 
service. Passing out head of Haileybury 
College, he reached Calcutta in January 
1847. 

Transferred to the North West Pro- 
vinoes, he was sent to Muttra and thence 
to Allahabad, where he gained some ex- 
perience of settlement work, and came 
under the favourable notice of the 
lieutenant-governor, James Thomason 
[q, V.]. On 27 Deo. 1849 he married the 
siatei-in-law of his collector, Charlotte 
Frances, daughter of Benjamin Martin- 
dale. j^tory was then in the making 
in the adjoining province of the Punjab, 
and he seoiued in 1851 a second transfer 
to that newly annexed province in which, 
under the immediate eye of Lord Dal- 
housie [q. v.J, the board, including the 
brothers Henry and John Lawrence [m v.], 
was reducing chaos to order and esta^h- 
ing a settled government. From 1851 
Temple laboured os the disciple, the 
assistant, and the official r^rter of 
the views and work of John Lawrence, 
who was appointed chief commissioner 
in February 1863, unfettered by any 
colleagues. At first Temple was entrusted 
with settlement work, and at the olose 
of the period he had executive charge 
of a division as commissioner. But 
the appointments which enabled him to 
assimilate the unrivalled experiences of 
Lawrence, and win ins patronage, were 
those of special assistant to the board 
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(1862-3), and then secretary to the 
chief commiesioner from July 1864. The 
historic reports on Punjab administration 
were penned by him, and Lord Dalhousie 
BO appreciated his strenuous activities 
that, when it was proposed in 1863 to 
take Temple into the government of 
India’s secretariat from Lahore, he 
remarked that ‘ it would be setting an 
elephant to draw a wheelbarrow.’ So 
Temple worked on, until the death of his 
drat wife in 1866 and the strain of pubUo 
duties compelled him to take furlough in 
the following year. Everything seemed 
quiet, and there was ‘ not the faintest 
sound of warning, not tho slightest 
breath of suspidon regaidine the storm 
about to burst ’ (Tbmplb^ Sloiy of 
My Life, i. 78). When ho returned at 
the end of 1867, it was tho ‘ White 
mutiny,’ and not the rebel Sepoys, with 
which he was confronted as commissioner. 

Soon after his return to duty an 
uaex|ieotod opportunity of gaining a new 
oxpenenoo presented itself. In Novem- 
ber 1869, when James Wilson [q. v.J, tho 
finance minister, was sent out to inaugurate 
a new system of financial administration. 
Temple accepted Wilson’s invitation to aid 
him, and remained wth him until Wil- 
son’s untimely death, 11 Aug, 1800. Tho 
assistant not only profited by his master’s 
experience, but by this appointment he 
became known to Lord Ganiung \ q.v.], who 
deputed Temple to visit and confer with 
the authorities in Burma and Hyderabad. 
On 26 April 1802 he was promoted to 
act as chief commissioner of the oeutrol 
provinees, in which post with some brief 
interludes he remained until April 1807. 
This was Temple’s first independent 
essay in _the responsibilities of high 
odministration. Everything was now to 
him in the province, but by persistent 
inquiry and verification ho acquired 
local knowledge, and visited every part 
of his largo charge. He poured out a 
stream of oomprehensive reports, which 
attraoted notice at Calcutta, and indulged 
to his heart’s content his favourite 
relaxation of sketching and painting in 
water-oolours. The district entrusted 
to him had only lately, 11 Deo. 1861, 
been constituted into a chief oommis- 
siouer’s province, and the foundation of 
its future administratioa had to bo laid. 
The American civil war, fortunately for 
all parties, created a brisk demand for 
cotton and other agricultural produce, 
which benefited the rural population. 
An education department was organised. 


and more than a thousand schools 
brought under it. Erom 1863 the 
cadastral survey of village lands was 
pushed on, and long-term settlements of 
revenue for thirty years in thirteen of the 
districts wore introduced. Lease-holding 
tenants wore converted into freeh^ 
proprietors. A municipality was estab. 
lished in Nagpur in 1864, leading the way 
for smallor bodies elsewhere. District 
local boards wore created, Wt in all 
cases under the fostering and necessary 
care of oifioials. Eighteen dispensaries 
broke the ground for tho hospitals which 
his successors wore to build. His Punjab 
experience had taught him the value of 
picked subordinates, and no chief com- 
missioner was ever served by better 
assistants than Alfred Lyail, Charles 
Elliott, and Charles Bernard. The con- 
nootionat length ostabUshod with Bombay 
by the Groat Indian Poiiinsula railway 
systom in 1807 enabled Tomple to leave 
Nagpur in full confidonce to his successor, 
upon whom frowning times of famine 
wore to fall. The belated honour of C.S.I. 
was oonforred upon him in 1866, and he 
was mode K.O.S.I. next year, 

A brief interval was filled up by short 
appointmonts as rosidont at Hyderabad, 
6 April 1867, whoro tho relations between 
tho Nizam and his able minister. Sir 
Salar Jung, wore strained, and then as 
foreign secretary to tho government of 
India. In April 1808, on tho resignation 
of William Nathaniel Massey [q. v.], 
Temple hoonmo financial member of 
council and undertook the financial busi- 
noBS of the supromo government. Iftom 
ISOS to 1874 lie thus served first as a 
colleague of his old ohiol, Sir John 
Lawrence, then throughout the adminis- 
tratiou of Lord Mayo, 1860-72, and for a 
time with Lord Northbrook. The shock 

f ivon by the Mutiny to tho credit of India 
od not been spout, and the needs of 
administrative progress were inoreasiug, 
Naturolly, therefore, tho period was one 
of oxporiment, somotimes premature, 
and of roocurao to unpopular measures 
to maintain solvonoy. In 1807 a tax 
on profits from promssional trades and 
offices had been imposed, being followed 
in 1868 by tho certificate tax, assesBed at 
a lower rate but more productive. In 
1869 came the income tax with a duty of 
one per cent, on companies and a sliding 
scale on private incomes. In November 
the rates were increased, and the zeal of 
collectors stimulated. Much indignation 
was expressed, and for the next two years 
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the rates were restored to a point below 
that of 1869, the limit of esemption being 
also raised. Temple showed firmness in 
a critical time, and preserved the direct 
tax, while in the management of pro- 
vincial assignments and in discussions 
about a gold standard and state insur- 
ance he left valuable suggestions for 
his successors. During his tenure of the 
office of financial member he married on 
28 Jan. 1871 his second wife, Mary 
Augusta, daughter of Charles B. Lindsay 
of the chiof court in the Punjab, a 
lady of great personal attractions and 
intellectual gifts. 

Prom charge of the finances of India, 
Temple was sent in January 1874 to 
conduct the campaign against famine 
in Behar which embarrassed and almost 
overtaxed the powers of the government 
of Bengal. He averted a catastrophe 
by his personal energy in providing 
transport and supplying food for the 
famished, but his expenditure was on 
too liberal a scale — a mistake which he 
avoided in later years. Having performed 
this task, he was lieutenant-governor 
of Benml from 9 ^ 

1877. His term of office was uneventful, 
but his literary and administrative 
activity was proved by the minutes which 
he penned and printra. He was made a 
baronet in 1876, and at the close of the 
year, owing to the grave anxiety felt by 
Lord Lytlon [q. v.] in regard to the severe 
famine prevailing in southern India, he 
was appointed special commissioner to 
inspect and suggest measures of relief 
to the governments ooncerned. Although 
the scale of expenditure was less lavish 
than in Bengal, the operations entailed 
an expenditure and a remission of taxes 
aggregating eleven miUions sterling. 
Having completed his task, Temple pro- 
ceeded to Bombay and took over charge 
of the government from Sir Philip 
Wodohouse [q. v. Suppl. I] on 30 April 

1877. He was promoted G.C.S.I., and 
was created C.I.E. when that order was 
instituted on 1 Jan. 1878. 

At Bombay he was assisted in the 
government by a council of three mem- 
bers, and, as ho admitted, he found a 
progressive administration in exeellent 
order. But there was work to be done 
for whioh a single head was needed, and 
Temple provided the driving power. The 
despatch of Indian troops to Malta in 

1878, and the Afghan war whioh followed, 
1878-80, involving the employment of 
65,000 British and 135,000 native troops. 


required strenuous exertions. Sailing 
ships had to be adapted for the work of 
transports, and stores despatched in the 
former ease, while in the latter the 
Kandahar force was supplied from 
Bombay, and the railway aligned and 
constructed after careful inspection of 
various routes. Temple was equal to 
the occasion, and received the thanks of 

f overnment. On the civil administration 
e left his mark not only by improving the 
port of Bombay but also by extensive, 
indeed almost excessive, additions to the 
forest area. His frequent tours and 
conferences with the local officials soon 
made him familiar with the special 
conditions of the presidency. But his 
thoughts had constantly of late been 
turned towards England, and calculat- 
ing on the probable fall of Lord Beaoons- 
: field’s government he, without awaiting 
the arrival of his successor. Sir James 
Eergusson [q. v.], hurried home on 13 
March 1880, to stand for parhament. 
Disappointment awaited him. Contest- 
ing East Woroestershiro in the conserva- 
tive interest, he was defeated. Thereupon 
ho look to literature, producing ‘ India 
in 1880,’ of which a third edition 
was published in 1881, ' a vivid picture 
of the condition of India as he left 
it’ {Qmrterly Bevim, Ho. 303). This 
was followed by ' Men and Events of 
My Time ’ (1882) and several contribu- 
tions to reviews and magazines, some 
of wliiob were republished in ' Oriental 
Experience ’ (1883) and others as ‘ Cos- 
mopolitan Essays ’ (1886). Ho gratified 
his insatiable desire for travel and his 
teste for painting by the publication of 
‘ Palestino Illustrated ’ (1888), and per- 
formed a pious duty to his three chief 
patrons by writing monographs on 
^ James Thomason ’ (1893) for the 

Clarendon press series of Rulers of India, 
and ‘ John, Lord Lawrence ’ (1880) for 
Macmillan’s ‘ English Men of Action,’ 
and by delivering a panegyric on ‘ Bartle 
Erere’ at tiie Mansion House (1884). 
The universities conferred upon him the 
hon. degrees of D.O.L., 1880 (Oxford), 
LL.D., 1883 (Cambridge), and LL.D., 
1884 (M'Gill University, Montreal), when 
he vieited Canada as president of the 
section of economic science and statis- 
tioB of the British Association. But he 
longed for a more active port in affairs, 
and in 1884 he joined the Loudon school 
board, of which he remained a member 
tiE 1894, serving as vice-chairman fo] 
four years and for many years as 
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chairman of its finance committee. In appointed factor of the Ochiltree estate 
1886 he was returned _ os conseiwalive belonging to the Countess of Clenoaim in 
member for Bveaham, in which division 1769, when he settled at Glenoonnerin'the 
of Worcestershire his own property lay. parish of Ochiltree. He was the ultimate 
He sat for the oonatituonoy until friend of the father of Robert Bums and 
1892, i9'hon he was elected for the was ono of the first to recqgmse the poet’s 
Kingston division of Surrey, which ho gonius. In his ‘ Epistle to James Tennant ’ 
represented until 1896. Although he second son of this John, the poet rrfers in 
know more about India than any other detail to all tho members of that familv. 
member, he was heard with impatianoo Charles (1768-1838), fourth sou of John 

by the House ol Commons, and did not (referred to by Burnsas'WabsterChadie’l 

take there tho place to which his abilities was tho grandfather of Sir nhn.i'ioi, ^ n.n'i 
entitled him. On retiring from parliament was tlio fomidei of tho chemical works at 
ho was sworn a member of the privy St. Rollox. His older son, John Tennant 
oounoil on 8 Fob. 1890, an honour wliioh (1706-1878), Sir Charles’s iatber, succeeded 
led to Ms election in March following as a to those works and developed the bnaness 
fellow of the Royal Society. extensively. 

In 1896 ho published ‘The Story of My Charles Tennant was educated at ihe 
Life.’ ‘CliaraoterSkotohes from tho House High School, Glasgow, and was trained 
of Commons 1886-7 ’ appeared posthum- commoroially at St. Rollox works, after 
ously in 1912. He died at Heath Brow, a brief experience at Liverpool. In 1^6 
Hampstead Heatli, on 16 March 1902, and ho was admitted as a partnerinthe oonoem, 
was buried nt Kempsey on 19 March. His and was soon Imorvn os an exception^y 
second wile, Lady Temple, O.I., survived enterprising ond forseeing man of buaineBB. 
him, with two sons by Iiia first marriage. In 1900 the St. Rollox chemical works 
Colonel Richard Garnao Temple, G.I.E., were oomhinod with many similar woib 
formerly chief commissioner Andamans, Ihronphoul tho kingdom to form ihe United 
who Bucoecdod liirn in tho bnronetoy, and Alkali Co., of wln'oh Sir Charles became 
Colonel H M. Temple, oonaul- general ohaumon. At tho same tirao he resigned 
at Meshed, and ono son by his second Ms control of St. Rollox to his two sous, 
marriage. Temple’s personal appear- Tfrom tho outset Tonnanl also mterested 
ance was ungraceful and lent itself to liimsolt in other of his father’s ventures, 
caricature, wMoh he aoceptod with oharao- which included tho Tharsis Sulphur and 
toristio good temper. A oailoon portrait by Copper Co. and tho Steel Company of 
‘Spy’ appeared in ‘Vanity Fair’ ill 1881. Scotland. lie sneoeeded in Ironrioiming 
A statue of him, executed by Sir Ibe Tharsis Co. into tho British Meid 
Thomas Brock, was eiooted in Bombay, Extracting Co. vSnbaoqucntly he became 
shortly alter he loll that presidonoy. chairman of the Union Bank of Scotland, 

[Templo, Story of My Life, 1890, and his '>'"'1, “igogcd in many further mMoantale 

other hooks monlionod obova j Prooeedin^ vonturcs of great importance. He was 
of Royal Society, 1902, p. 116 j iTiines, 18 conoeniod in sovernJ of tho most extensive 
March 1902; OAoial Administration Reiiorts gold-mining oonipanios in India; he was 
of Jn^a, Bengal, and Bombay ; Sic Honey diieotoi of the Assam Oil Co. and of the 
Cotton, Indian and Home Memories, 1911; Assam Railways and Trading Co.; and 
Bosworth Smith, Life of Loid Lawronoc, ho acquired inlorests hi tlie Ohioago Great 
1883, 8 vols, ; I^o-Warnor, Life of Marquis Western Railway Co., Nobel’s Explosives 
of Dalhousie, 1901; H. W. Lucy, SalWbnty Cto., and the British South Afrinn, Explo- 
Parliament, 1892, and BaMounan Parliaiuont, Qq, Hig businoss instinot, which 

W L W enabled him to aooumnlate vast wealth, 

w, u-w. helped to rescue some of these companifis 

TENNANT, Sm CHARLES, first from impending disaster and to set them 
baronet (1823-1906), morobant and art on the road to prosperity, 
patron, born in Glaa^w on 4 Nov. 1823, was In 1 864 Tennant pniehased the mansion 

elder of the two sons of John Tennant and estate of The Glen, in Traquair paM, 
of St. RoUox, Glasgow. The family settled Feeblessbiro. Here ho found ample scope 
as tenant-farmers near A^ in the fifteenth for Ms taste for landsoape-gardening, and 
century, and descends m unbroken line he lived to witness the fnirtion of his arbor!- 
from John Tennant of Blairston MiH, oultnral plans. He also developed artistic 
Maybole, who was bom in 1636 (see tastes, and gradually acquired a collection 
Roobbs’s Booh of BdbeH Bums, ii. 2 to). of notable piotoros. lie bought Mfllais’s 
A latex John Tennant (1726-1810) was portrait of GRdatonn (presented to the 
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National Portrait Gallery in 1898); a 
group of portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
uieluding ‘Lady Crosbie,’ ‘Collina’ (Lady 
Gertrude Ktzpatriok), ‘ Sylvia ’ (Lady 
Anno Fitzpatrick), and ‘The Fortune-teller’ 
Qjortraits of Lord Henry and Lady Charlotte 
Spenoer-Churohill) ; and he owned master- 
pieces of portraiture by Gainsborough and 
Romney. In 1894 Sir Charles was made 
a trustee of the National Gallery. His 
private collection, -which descended to his 
eldest son, now known as the Tennant 
gallery, is housed at 34 Queen Anne’s 
Gate, London, S.W., and is open to the 
public on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Tennant was till near the close of his 
life a liberal in politics. He was elected 
for Glasgow at a bye-election in 1879, 
and at the general election in 1880 
-won Peebles and Selkirk from the conser- 
vative member. Sir Graham Graham Mont- 
gomery, by 32 votes. He retained the seat 
till 1886, when he was defeated by the 
hberal-unionist, Mr. Walter Thorbum, by 
50 votes. In 1890 he unsuccessfully con- 
tested the Partick division of Lanarkshire 
agamst Mr. Parker Smith, and made no 
further attempt to enter the House of 
Commons, in Tmoh he played no prominent 
part. In July 1886, on Gladstone's recom- 
mendation, he was created a baronet. By 
1904 his economio views had undergone 
a change, and he became in that year 
a meniber of Mr. Chamberlain’s tarifi 
reform commission. He died at Broad 
Oaks, Byfleet, Surrey, on 4 June 1906, and 
was buried in Traquoic churchyard. 

Tennant married twice ; firstly, on 1 Aug. 
1849, Emma (d. 1896), daughter of Riobard 
Windoe of Mount Nebo, Taunton, Somerset, 
by whom he had sis sons and six daughters ; 
his eldest surviving son, Edward Priaulx 
Tennant {h. 31 May 1859), succeeded to the 
baronetcy in 1900, and was raised to the 
peerage in 1911 as Boron Glenconner; 
the youngest sou, Harold Jo^ Tennant, 
was elected M.P. for Berwickshire in 1895, 
and served in minor posts in the liberal 
administrations of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Baunerman and Mr. Asquith; Emma Mae 
ilargarat, the youngest daughter, became 
m 1894 second -wife of Mr. ^qmth, prime 
minister from 1909. Sir Ohaues married 
secondly, in Nov. 1898, Marguerite, young- 
est daughter of Colonel Charles W. Miles 
of Burton Hill, Malmesbury, by whom he 
had four daughters. 

A portrait in oils, painted by W. W. 
Ouless in 1900, and a bust by MoAIlum in 
1870 are in the possession of Lord Glen- 
Conner at The Glen, Traquair, 
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[Scotsman, Glusgow Herald, and Dundee 
Advertiser, a June 1900 ; Blair’s Sketches of 
Glasgow Necropolis, 1857 ; A Hundred Glasgow 
Men, 1886 ; Who’s Who, 1905 ; Catalogue of 
Pictures in Tennant Gallery; private intoima- 
tion.] A. H. M. 

TENNANT, Sra BAYED (1829-1905), 
speaker of the House of Assembly of the 
Cape of Good Hope, bom at Ch,pe Town on 
10 Jan. 1829, was the eldest son of Hercules 
Tennant, sometime civil commissioner and 
resident magistrate of Uitenhage and author 
of ‘Tennant’s Notary’s Manual for the 
Capo of Gkod Hope,’ by Ms first -wife 
Aletta Jaooha, daughter of Johannes 
Hendrious Brand, member of the court of 
justice at the Cape, and aiater of Sir Chriat- 
ofiel Brand, first speaker of the Gape Ho-use 
of Assembly. His grandfather, Mzander 
Tennant, who belonged to an Ayrshire 
family, landed on his way to India at the 
Cape, where he eventually decided to settle. 

After being educated at a private sohool 
in Gape Town young Tennant was admitted 
on 12 April 1849 attorney at law of the 
supreme court, and practised also as a 
notary public and conveyancer and in the 
vice-admiralty court of the colony, -with 
much sucoBBB. For many years he was 
registrar of the diocese of Cape Town and 
legal adviser to the bishop; during his 
tenure of office there took place the pro- 
longed litigation concerning Bishop Colenso. 

In May 1866 ho was returned to the 
House of Assembly of the Cape of Good 
Hope as member for the electorM division of 
Piquetberg, wMoh he continued to repre- 
sent untH his retirement in 1896. On 
18 June 1874 he was unanimously elected 
speaker of the House of Assembly in succes- 
sion to his uncle, Sir Christoffel Brand, and 
was re-elected uno^osed in 1879, 1884, 
1889, and 1894, hiding the position for 
nearly twenty-two years. During tins long 
period Ms rulmgs were seldom questioned 
and his personal influence in the house was 
very great. At the close of the session 
of 1893, when he was accorded a apeoial 
vote of thanks for his services in the chair, 
the prime minister, Cecil Rhodes bore 
-witness to ' the fimmess and impartiality 
with wMch he had maintajued the dignify 
and rights of the house’ [Debates of iM 
Bouse of Assembly, 1893, p. 368). He 
retired on a pension on 26 Feb. 1896, when 
he again received the thanks of the house 
for Ms seevioes in the ohair. 

Tennant was closely identified with the 
educational life of the colony, and for some 
years was a member of the council of the 
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nsiTerBity of tlie Cape and ohoirmaii of the 
South AMoau College Gounoil. He was 
jusMoe of the peace for Cape Town, Wjmhorg, 
and Simon’s Town, and served on soverS 
government commissions. He wa,s knighted 
by patent on 4 Oct. 1877, and was created 
K.C.M.G. on 26 Moy 1892. On his retire- 
meat from the Bpeakeiship he noted 
for five years as agent-general for the 
colony in London. But his previous oaroer 
had given him small opportunity of ao- 
quiring the requisite business aptitude fur 
the position. He resigned on 31 Dec. 1901. 
He died on 29 March 1906 at 39 Hyde 
Fork Gardens, London, and was buried in 
Brompton cemetery. 

Li 1856 he publi&ed a second and revised 
edition of his other’s ‘Notary’s Manual 
for the Cape of Good Hope.’ 

Tennant was twice married: (1) on 
3 May 1849 to Josina Hendrina Amoldina, 
daughter of Jacobus Francois du Toit of 
Stellenbosch, a descendant of one of the 
hhenoh refugee families who settled at the 
Capo after me Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes in 1686 (she died on 19 April 1877, 
leaving two sons and one daughter ) ; 
(2) on 8 Oct. 1886, in London, to Amyo 
Venour, elder daughter of Lieutenant- 
general Sic William Bellaics, E.G.M.G., 
O.B., of Strawberry Hill, Twickenham, by 
whom he had no issue. 

A portrait of Tennant in oils, three- 
quarter length, by W. Qretor, a Danidi 
artist, is in the possession of his widow. 

[The Times, 31 March and 3 April 1908 ; 
Cape Argus, SO March 1906 ; Gape Times, 31 
March 1906 ; Burke’s Peerage, 1906 ; Oapo 
^gOB Annual, 1896 ; ColoniaTOfflce Records ; 
information supplied fay relatives.] G. A. 

THESIGER, FREDERIC AUGDSTUS, 
second Baboit OKEsnusFOnn (1827-1906), 
general, horn on 31 May 1827, was eldest 
son of Erederiok Thesiger, first baron [q. v.], 
by Anna Maria, youngest daughter of 
William Tinling. Educated at Eton, he 
was commissioned as second-Iieutonont in 
the rifle brigade on 31 Deo. 1844, and 
exchanged to the grenadier guai^ as 
ensign and lieutenant on 28 Nov, 1846. 
He was promoted lieutenant and captain 
on 27 Deo. 1850. He went to Ireland in 
February 1862 as A.D.O. to the lord- 
lieutenant (the earl of Eglinton), and from 
January 1863 to August ISM he was 
AD.C. to Sir Edward Blakeney, com- 
manding the forces there. He joined his 
battalion in the Crimea on 81 May 1866, 
and served there till the end of the war, 
fating A,D.O. to General Markham, com- 


manduw second division, from 18 Julv 
to 29 Sept. 1866, and deputy assistant 
quartermaster-general from 8 Nov. 1865 
to 24 June 1866. Ho was made brevet- 
major (2 Nov. 1866) and received the 
medal with clasp, the Sordid ami 
Turkish medals, and the Mejidie (5tli 
class). 

Ho was promoted captain and lieutenant- 
colonel on 28 Ang. 1867, and exchanged 
into the 96th (Derbyshire) regiment on 
30 April 1868, to take part in the suppres- 
sion of the Indian Mutiny. Ha joinsdtlM 
regiment in November, and was present at 
the last action in wliioh it was eimaged, the 
capture of Man Singh’s camp at Khondi^, 
where he commanded the infantry of 
Michael Smith’s brigade of the Rajputana 
field force. He received the medal. ILom 
13 July 1861 to 31 Doc. 1862 he was 
deputy adjutant-general of the British 
troops in the Bombay presidency. He 
became brevet-colonel on 30 April 1863. 
Ho was employed in the Ahysanian 
expedition of 1868 as deputy ad]tttant- 
goneral, and Lord Napier spo^ of his 
' greet ability and untiring energy ’ in his 
desiwtoh (I/ofid Qaz. 30 Juno 1868). Be 
received the modal, and was mode C.B. and 
A.D.C. to the queen. 

Thesiger was adjutant-general in the 
East Indies from 17 March 1869 to 16 
March 1874. In a lecture at Calcutta in 
1873 on the tactical formation of British 
infantry he maintained that mntii less 
change was needed than most people 
supposed, and that the two-deep line 
Btuf met the ease {Journal oi the VniUd 
Hemce Insiitulion, xvii. 411-23). Having 
returned to England, ho commanded the 
troops at Shomolille as colonel on the staff 
from 1 Oct. 1874 to 31 Deo. 1876, and then 
a brigade at Aldershot. He leotived a 
reward for distinguished service on 22 May 
1876, and was promoted major-genetBl m 
16 llWoh 1877. la February 1878 he went 
to South AMca, to command the troops, 
with the local rank of lieutenant-general. 
He took over the command from Sir A^ut 
Cunynghomo [q, v.] at King William’s 
Town on 4 March. A KafQr war was in 
progress in thot neighbourhood, the Gaikas 
hanng invaded Cape Colony ond estab- 
lished themselves in the Fe^ bush. On 
12 June Thesiger was able to report that 
this war had beon bron^t to an end, 
thanks mainly to Colonel (&) Evdyn 'V^od 
and Major (^) Redvors Bnller (IiOTMi. ws*- 
16 July 1878). But there was a generd 
ferment among the natives of Soum 
Africa, and he went to Natal in August 
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to make arrangements for an expedition fire, fought in too open formation. ‘ We 
against Sekukum, who had been giving have certainly been seriously underrating 
trouble in the north-east part of the the power of the Zulu anny,’ uas Chelms- 
newly annexed Transvaal. The expedition, ford’s own confession (Vbenbb, li. 148). 
under Colonel Rowlands, V.C., reached Fort In addition to the loss of men and the 
Burgers, on Steelpooit river, at the end of moral effect of such a blow, the transport 
September, but owing to want of water and camp equipment of the column were 
operations had to be suspended, to bo lost and the natives deserted m large 
resumed a year later. numbers. The invasion of Zululand was 

A more serious business claimed atten- brought to a standstill ; the right column 
tion. The Zulu king, Cetywayo, had an enli'enohed itself at Etshowo, the loft at 
army of 40,000 men, wen trained, well Kambula, and the remains of the centre 
armed, and eager to ‘ wash their spears.’ column rccrossed the Buffalo at Rorke’s 
Ho was a standing menace to Natal and drift. The successful defence of the post 
the Transvaal, as Sir Garnet (now Lord) there, held by one company of the 24th 
Wolseley had pointed out three years against 3000 Zulus on the night of tho 22ad, 
before. It was difiScult to guard a frontier dmcouraged the Zulus from pushing on into 
of 200 miles against so mobile an enemy, Natal. Reinforcements, which had been 
and the high commissioner. Sir Bartle refused in the autumn of 1878, were now 
Frere [q. v.], thought it beat to bring sent out from England to the number of 
matters to a head by presenting an 10,000 men, hut took some months to 
ultimatum, in which Cetywayo was oaUed arrive. On 3 April Chelmsford relieved 
upon to break up his military system. On Colonel Pearson’s force at Etshowe, having 
11 Jan. 1879, the term allowed for accept- on the previous day beaten off 10,000 
ance having expired, the invasion of Zulu- Zulus, who attacked his laager at Gingihlovo. 
land began. Lord Chelmsford, as Thesiger Wood had won a similar victory at Kambula 
had become by his father’s death on 6 Oot. on 20 March. 

1878, had over 3000 European troops In June Chelmsford resumed the con- 
available and nearly 8000 armed natives, vergent advance on Ulundi, which had 
He decided to operate in three columns of failed in January. The first division, under 
nearly equal strength. The centre column General Crealook, marched near tho coast to 
(wMoh he accompanied) crossed the Buffalo Port Dumfoid, and established a new base 
at Rorke’s drift ; the right, under Colonel there. The second division, under General 
Pearson, crossed the Tugela near its mouth, Newdigate, was joined by Wood’s flying 
eighty miles to the south-east j the left, column, and by 1 July they reached the 
under Colonel (Sir) Evelyn Wood, had White Umvolosi near Ulundi, Chelmsford 
already crossed the Blood river, thirty-five being with them. They met with little 
miles to the north of Borhe’s drift. AH resistance on their march, but there was 
three were to converge on Ulundi, the king’s one deplorable incident : the death of the 
kraal, fifty to sixty miles off. Prince Imperial on 1 June. He had been 

On 22 Jan. came the disaster of Isandhl- allowed to join headquarters as a spectator, 
wana. The centre column had encamped and was put in clioi^ of a small scouting 
under the MU so named, and Chelmsford, party, which was surprised by a few Zulus, 
learning that his scouting troops, ton miles live of the party rode off, but four, inolud- 
ahead, were in need of support, joined ing the pnnoe, were Idlled. On 4 July 
them on that morning with more than haU Chelmsford crossed the Umvolosi with 
his force, leaving six companies of the 24th 4166 wMte and 968 native troops, twelve 
with two guns and some native troops to guns and two gatlings. Formed in a 
guard the camp. The cavalry vedettes hollow rectangle, they marched on Ulundi. 
were to be far advanced, but the infantry The Zulu army, estimated at 20,000, 
outposts to be drawn in closer, and the attacked in its usual enveloping fashion, 
force was to act on the defensive if but was soon driven off and suffered 
attacked. At mid-day this oamp-guard was severely from the cavaby in its flight. The 
suddenly attacked, enveloped and anni- Zulu power was broken, Cetywayo’s kraal 
lulaled by a body of 10,000 Zulus. Of the was burnt, and he become a fugitive (Ifond. 
six companies only throe men escaped ; the Gaz, 10 Aug, 1879). 
total number of Europeans killed was 860. Before i£is battle was fought Chehns- 
Chelmsford had been warned by Kruger ford had ceased to be the commander of 
and others that laagers should be formed, the forces in South Africa. Isandhlwana 
but that precaution was not taken ; and hod caused much murmuring in England, 
the troops, relying on the effect of them and the government had been blamed for 
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‘ replacing the able Thesiger by the inoom- John Martinoan, Life of Sir BaruTivr~ 
petonl Chelmsford.’ There hod been Me- 180.5 j WiUoughby 0. Vomer, Life of the 
tion between him and Sir Henry Bulwor, of. Cambridge, 190.5 ; ,Sir Evelyn Wood Emm 
the lieutenant-governor of Natal, as to the Hidsmiimon to Eicld-Marshnl, 1906.] 
raising and employment of native loviea ; E. M. L. 

and the government decided to send out THOMAS, WILLEM M0y(1828-29IOI 
Sir Garnet Wolseley to supersede thorn Iwth. novelist and journalist, hom in Haoknev' 
Wolseley landed at Durban on 28 Juno, Middloaov, on 3 Jan. 1828, was younger 
and joined the first division at Port Darn- eon of Moy Thomas, a solicitor. William’s 
ford on 7 July. Ho disapproved of the plan uncle, J. H. Tliomas, oo-autlior with the 
of operating with two widely separated boy’s father, of ‘ Sjmopsis of the law of 
forces. Chelmsford accordingly moved Bills of Exelmngo and Promissory Notes' 
southward to St. Paul’s mission station, (1814), and also ediior of ‘Coke upon 
and met Wolseley there on 1 6 July. Ontlio Littleton ’ (3_ vols. 1818), took charge of the 
27th he left Durban for England. Ho \v»s boy’s education. But William soon left the 
mentioned in Wolselcy’s despatoh (Loud, study of the law to follow literature as a 
Oaz. 10 Get. 1879) as entitled to till the profession. Ho booame private secretary 
merit of tho victory of Ulundi. Ho had to^ Charles Wentworth Dilke [q. v.], pro- 
been made K.CB. on 11 Nov. 1878, and priotor of tho ‘ Athonesum.’ In i860 he 
rooeived the G.O.B. on 19 Aug. 1879, also was introduood by Sir Thomas Noon Tal. 
the medal with clasp. fourd [q. v.] to Charles Dickens, who 

Ho booame lieutenant-general on 1 April engaged him nest year as a writer on 
1882, and general on 10 Deo. 1888. Erom ‘ Household Words,’ to which he contributed 
4 June 1884 to 29 March 1889 ho was down to 18B8. He oommenoed lo write 
lieutenant of tho Tower of Loudon. On orilirisms in politiool philosophy for the 

7 June 1893 ho was placed on tho retired ‘ Alhcninum ’ _ in 1855, and contributed 
list. Ho had received the G.O.V.O. on on literary history and political economy 
22 Aug. 1882, and been made oolonel of tho to ‘ Qiambors’s Journal,’ tho ‘ North British 
4th (West London) volunteer battalion oi Review,’ the ‘Economist,’ and otter 
tho king’s royol rifle corps on 27 Aug. journals. His first book wos on edition 
1887. He was given tho oolonoloy of his of the ‘ Poetical Works of William Col- 
old regiment (the Derbyshire) on 30 Jan. lins ’ (1858), with notes and a useful 
1889, and was transferred to the 2nd life biography. In tho same year a series 
guards on 27 Sept. 1900. Ho died on of able papers by him in ‘Notes and 

8 April 1906, at the United Service Club, Queries ’ established tlio foots about the 

hav^ had a sudden seizure whUo playitm biography of Richard Savage [fi* v.j. Li 
biUiaida there. He was buried with 1861 appeared his valuable edition of ‘ The 
military honours at Brorapton oemotcry. Letters and Works of Lady Mary Worfley 
his grave being next to his father’s. Ho Montagu, oditod by Loid WhamoliSej 
was well described by tho duke of Cam- third edition, with oddilions and oorreo- 
bridge in 1870 as ‘ a gallant, estimable and tions derived from the original MBS., 
high-princsiplod man, generous to oUiors, illustrative notes and a new memoir* 
unsparing of himself, and modest withal’ (2 vols. ; reprinted in Bohn’s Series, 
(VEBiTiiiB, ii. 166.) 1887, 2 vols., and in 1893). In 1869-7 

A portrait of him by Harris Brown is in he was London oorrespondonl of the New 
the mess of the 2nd life guards, and another York ‘ Bound Table ' under the signature 
by the same artist is in the possession of his of ‘ Q,’ and in 1868 he joined tho stall of 
widow. A oarloon portrait appeared in tho ‘Daily News,’ writing the weekly 
‘ Vanity Pair ’ in 1881. article ‘ In the Beowis ’ and the dramatio 

He married on 1 Jon. 1807 Adria Eanny, orltioisms. He also wrote leading artioles, 
eldest daughter of Major-general John reviews, and descriptive skotohes for that 
Heath of the Bombay army. She sur- newspaper down to 1001. He was the fret 
vived him, and he left four sons, of whom editor of ‘ Oassoll’s Magazine,’ in whioh 
the eldest, Frederick John Napier, third appeared ‘A Fight for Life’ (3 vols. 
Baron Ohdmsford, was governor of Queens- 1868), an excellent novel, whioh was 'drama- 
land (1906-9) and aitorwords of New South tised. He was honorary seoretary of the 
Wales. Authors’ Protect ion Society (1873), and was 

[The Times, 10 April 1906; Official Narrative instrumental in procuring the r^ 
of the Zulu W.-ir. 1881 ; IfnrtherCorrespondenoB pommission on oopyriglil whioh repom 
on the affairs of South Africa, laesented. to in 1878 (JonN TTollinoshbad, My loit' 
paiUameut, 1878 (6 ports), 1879 (12 ports) ; time, 1806, ii, 64-66). He was dramatio 
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critic for the ‘Academy’ from 1875 to Thompson Claes.’ In 1863, after twelve 
1879. and ior the ‘ Graphic ’ from 1870 yeaia’ service, he left the school for the 
nntil hia active joiu'noli&tio career closed chair of Greek in Queen’s College, Gain ay. 
some nine years before his death. Ho died In 1867 he delivered the Loncll lectiuea at 
after a long illness at Ensthoume on 21 Boston. He died at Galway on 25’ Jan. 1902, 
July 1910. a few hours after lecturing on Thucydides. 

He married Sara Maria, daughter of He married twice i (1) in Edinburgh, in 
Commander Eranois Higginson, R.N., who 1869, Fanny (d. 1860), daughter of Joseph 
survived him, and by whom he had eight Gamgee and sister of Joseph Sampson 
children, of whom two married daughteis Gamgee [q. v.], by whom he had one son, 
and one son, Frederick Moy Thomas, are D’Arcy Wentivorth ; and (2) in Dublin, in 
living. 1866, Amy, daughter of William B. Drury, 

He also wrote: 1. ‘When the Snow of Boden Park, co. Dublin, by whom he had 
falls,’ 2 vols. 1869 (1861 and other editions ; two sons and tour daughters, 
stories republished from ‘ Household D’Ai'oy Thompson’s reputation mainly 
Worfs’). 2. ‘ Pictures in a JEiror,’ 1801 rests on his ‘Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster’ 
(tales). 3. ‘ Golden Precepts, or the (Edinbm’gh, 1864, 1865), a pathetic and 
Ophiions and Ma.vuns of Prince Albert,’ humorous record of his schooldays at ‘ St. 
1862. 4. ‘ Toilers of the Sea,’ by Victor Edward’s,’ and of his teaching years at the 
Hugo, authorised English translation, 1866, ‘ Schola Nova ’ of ‘ dear Dunedin.’ Inter- 
3 vols. woven with a thread of autobiography, the 

[Allibone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit. ; Men of the “ a ?lea for the sympathetio teaching 
Time, 1899 ; Who’s Who, 1909 ; Athomeum, of the ancient languages, a protest against 
30 July 1910 ! Morning Post, 29 July 1010; the then narrow education of women, and a 
Daily Neva, 22 July 1010; Bookseller, 29 passionate defonoo of the dignity of the 
July 1910 ; John Hollingshead, My Lifetime, schoolmaster’s oaUing. Some skilful trana- 
1895, 2 vols. passim ; Thomas Cooper’s Life, lations, chiefly of Tennyson, are included. 
1873, p. 320 ; Sir John Eohinson’s Fifty 'STeais In 1806 followed three seta of little essays, 
of Fleet Street, cd. by F. Moy Thomas, 190L] ‘ 'R^nyaido Thoughts of an Asophophilo* 

H. R. T. gopher,’ the first part containing ‘ Rainy 
THOMPSON, D’ARCY WENTWORTH lather, or the Philosophy of Sorrow,’ 
(1829-1902), Greek scholar, elder son of ‘ Goose-skin, or the Philosophy of Horror,’ 
John Skelton Thompson, shipmaster, hy and ‘Te Deum Laudamus, or the 
his wife Maty Mitcho]], both of Maryport, Philosophy of Joy.’ In 1867 he published 
Cumberland, was born at sea on board his Lowell lectures under his old title of 
his father’s barque Georgiana, off Van ‘ Wayside Thoughts ’ ; they dealt, after the 
Diemen’s Land, on 18 April 1829. Nearly manner of the ‘Day Dreams,’ with school 
all hia malo relatives for generations had and college memories and with the practice 
followed the sea. D’Arcy Thompson, after and philosophy of education, 
twelve years (1836-47) at Christ’s Hospital, D’Aroy Thompson, whose olassical soho- 
london, matriculated from Trinity GoUego, lamhip was literary and poetic, possessed a 
Cambridge, at Michaelmas 1848, afterworas rare power of easy and eloquent teonslation. 
migrating to Pembroke College. At Many of his renderings from the Greek 
Cambridge he read chiefly with Augustus appeared in the ' Museum ’ ; others in. a 
Arthur Vansittart and with Joseph volume called ‘Ancient Leaves’ (1862), 
Barber (aftcrw'ards Bishop) Lightfoot, both which also comprises some ‘ paraphrases,' 
of Trinity ; bis closest friends wore James or original poems on olassical models, 
Lempri6re Hammond of Trinity and Peter ‘ Sales Attioi ’ (1867) coUeots ‘ the maxims, 
Gnthiie Tait [q. v. Suppl. I!Q of Peter- witty and wise, of the Athenian Tragic 
house, Thompson gained a medal for Drama.’ 

Latin verse in 1849 with an ode ‘ Mauronun For his eldest son in childhood D’Arcy 
in Hispam'almperiiun,’ and was placed sixth Thompson wrote ‘Nursery Nonsense, or 
in the flbcstclass in the classical triposof 1862, Rhymes without Reason’ (1863-4), and 
being bracketed with William Jackson Brod- ‘ l^n and Earnest, or Rhymes with Reason ’ 
ribb [q. V. Suppl. 11]. After graduating (1866). These books, admirably illustrated 
B.A. iu 1862 he became classical master by Charles H. Bennett, and now scarce, were 
in the Edinburgh Academy, where R. L. the delight of a past generation of children. 
Stevenson was, in 1861-2, one of hia pupils, Of a third volume, cancelled before publi- 
a foot recorded by Stevenson in his song cation, ‘ Rhymes ’fRtty and Whymaical ’ 
called ‘ Their Laureate to an Academy (Edinburgh, 1866), a copy was sold in Sir 
Class Dinner dub ’ and beginning ' Dear T, D. Brodte’a sale at Sotheby’s in 1904. 
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Thompaon also oonlribufcod, oMofly to tha 
‘Scotamaa’ and to ‘Macmillan’s Maga> 
zina,’ a tow easays and fugitivo poems. 

[iiulobiographioal details in Xbompson’s 
works ; family information ; Qalway Express, 

1 Eeb. 1902 ; T. P. O’Connor, M.P. (Thomp- 
son’s pupil at Qalway) in M.A.P., 8 Feb. 1902, 
and in T.P.’s Weekly, 17 June 1004.1 

D. W. T. 

THOMPSON, EDMUND SYMES- 
(1837-1006), physician. [See StTMES- 
TnoMpaoN.] 

THOMPSON, FRANCIS (1859-1907), 
pool and proae-writor, was born, on 18 Doe. 
1860 at 7 Winokley Street, Preston. His 
lather, Oliarlos Thompson (1824-1896), a 
native of Oakham, Rutland, practised 
homoeopathy at Preston and Aahton-undor- 
Lyno, and married Mary Morton. Franois’s 
uncles, Edward IJoaly 'Dioinpson (Zi, 1813) 
and iTohn Costall Thompson, were both 
auUiora. Edward, who was professor of 
English Utoratura at tlie catholic univer- 
sity in Dublin (1853-4) and sub-edited the 
‘Dublin Review’ (1802-4), wrote dovo- 
iional works, which wore widely oiroulntod ; 
John published a volume of poems, ‘ The 
Vision of Liberty,’ which won the ttppwval 
of Sir Henry Taylor and of Oladstono. 
Like these nnelcs, Francis’s father and 
mother were converts to tlio Roman 
oatholio ehurah. Francis was their second 
oliild, but tho older son died in infancy. 
Three sisters were born later. 

Francis, who was brought up in tho 
oatholio faith, was sent in 1870 to Ushaw 
College, there to receive a fair olassioal 
education aird to bo prepared, if he and his 
mentors saw fit, for the priesthood. A 
frail and timid child of studious tastes, 
Thompson nurtured at Ushaw his life-long 
allegiance to the doctrines and liturgy of 
tho church. At sevontoen ho loft to study 
modieino by Iris father’s wish at Owens 
College, Manchester. Medical study was 
repugnant to him, and after six years’ trial, 
in the course of which he thrioo failed in 
examirration for a degree, ho attempted in a 
helpless fashion humble means of livelihood. 
He made no plea in favour of a literary 
career, but he had read with ardent sym- 
pathy the works of ASsohylus and Slake, 
while the gift from his mother of De Quiu- 
cey’s ‘ Confessions of an Opium Eater ’ 
gave his thought a perilous direction. His 
father’s reproaches at his failure to earn a 
livelihood led him suddenly in Nov. 1886 
to seek his fortune in London. Thoi'e he 
filled for a time some small posts, among 
them that of a publisher’s ‘ coUeolor.’ But, 


tormented by neuralgia and other ills 
he fell a prey to opium, and soon pncH 
through every phase of destitution, aleen- 
ing in tho open, and soddng a few peace 
by selling matches or newspapers. During 
tills period a Leicester Square bootmaker 
aooosting him. in tho street, gave bun for a 
time light omploymont in Ins shop, and— 
what proved a more ondm'ing gift— old 
oocount books for scribbling paper. Sus- 
tainod through his sufferings by opium, 
ho developed poetical powers, and at the 
end of two years or outcast life ho 
oojiied out on ragged scraps of paper in the 
spring of 1888 two poems, ‘The Passion 
of Mary’ and ‘Dream Tryst,’ and a 
prose essay, ‘Paganism Old and New.’ 
Those oomposiiionB ho sent, giving Charing 
Cross Post Office os his address, to ‘ Merry 
England,’ where the work of his unole, 
Edward IToaly Thompson, had already 
appeared. They ware ooeopted by ths 
editor, Mr. Wilfrid Meyncll, and were 
duly published in tho numbers for Apri 
May, and Juno rospeotivoly. Bimvning 
read them shortly before bis death, and 
pronounced their author to bo a poet 
capable of aohioviug whatover liis ambition 
might suggest. At tho time omuin eating 
and privation had mined Thompson’s 
health. Having boon traocrl writh diffi- 
culty, ho was iuduood to enter a hospital, 
and afterwards to recruit at Slornngton, 
Sussex. His rcoovory largely depended on 
the breaking of tbo opium habit. During 
this painful proooss his literary sense 
gathered fresh strength, and ho wrote the 
‘ Odo to tho Sotting Sun ’ and other verse 
and tho ‘Essay on Shelley.’ 

In 1803 ho published Iris first volma of 
‘Poems,’ ohiolly written at Storrington. 
Coventry Patmoro was among the eoi'liest 
and most cmthusinstlo admirers of the book. 
Tho ohiof poem, ‘ Tho Hound of Heaven,’ 
found wide popularity despite its somewhat 
recondite theme, which treated in the spirit of 
the strioloBt catholic dogma of oonfliot he- 
tweon human and divine love (of. Bubot- 
JONEs’s Life, 11. 240). Of tho first seetdoa 
of tho poems oallod ‘ Love in Dion’s Lop ’ 
Patmore wrote that those were ‘ poems of 
of which Laura might have been proud’ 
(FortmigUly Sevieti), Ixi.). There foiled 
in 1805 ‘Sister Songs’ (now ed.it. 1908), 
dedicated to Moirioa and Madeline Mey- 
ndll, ohildron of his friend and protector. 
There ho dosoribod with subtlety and 
ingenuous oabnnoss the days of bis outcast 
experience, but tho profuse imagery ^ 
visionary obscurity of his style rendaed a 
cool reception for tho moment inevitable. 
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Prom 1803 tiH 1807 Thompson lived, 
■vrith short intervals, near the Prancisoan 
monastery in Pantasaph, North Wales, 
There he wrote nearly all the ‘New 
Poems,’ which he published in 1897, and 
dedicated to Coventry Patmore, whose 
death spoilt the pleasures of publication.* 
The book shows the powerful influence 
of older mystical poets, but the ‘ Mistress 
of Vision,’ of which he himseU said that 
it contained as much science as mysticism, 
takes with the ' Anthem of Earth ’ a place 
in the forefront of English verse. 

Li prose Thoi^son also gave proof of 
notahfe power. To the ‘ Academy,’ under 
Mr, C. L. Hind’s’editorship, and, during the 
last yeans of his life, to the ‘ Athenmum,’ 
he contributed a large body of literary 
criticism. In 1905 he issued ‘ Healih 
and Holiness : a Study of the Relations 
between Brother Ass the Body and his 
Bider the Soul ’ {with a preface by Father 
George Tyrrell). There were published pos- 
thumously the * Life of St. Ignatius Loyola ’ 
(1909), ‘The Life of John Baptist de la 
Galls ’ (1911), and the * Essay on Shelley ’ 
(1909), with a preface by Mr. George 
Wyndham, who pronounced it ‘the most 
important contribution to pure letters 
wntten in English during the last twenty 
years.’ _ 

Despite his ascetic temper and bis 
mystical prepossessions, Thompson found 
recreation in watching orioket matches, 
and wrote odds and ends of verse in 
honour of the game. During his last 
months he loc^d in London and also 
paid a visit to an admirer, Mr. Wilhid 
Soawen Blunt, at Newbuildings Place near 
Horsham. There Mr. Neville Lytton painted 
Ms portrait. In the summer of 1907 he 
was prevailed upon to enter the Hospital 
of St. EUzaheth and St. John, St. John’s 
Wood, where he died from oonsumption on 
13 Nov. 1907, fortified hy the rites of the 
catholic ohuroh. He was buried in the 
oathoho cemetery, Kensal Green, where his 
tomb is inscribed with his own words 
‘ Look for me in the nurseries of Heaven.’ 

[The Athenisum, obit, by Mr. Wilfrid Mcy- 
sell, since reprinted in Thompson’s Selected 
Poems, 1908 ; Wilfrid Blunt in the Academy, 
23_Nov. 1907 ; the Dublin Review, oriii., Mt. by 
Alice Meynell ; A Rhapsodist at Lord’s (Pcancis 
Thompson’s crioketiDg poems) in E. V. Lucas’s 
One Day and Anolher, 1909, p. 199 ; Le 
Fotte Pcancia Thompson, by Ploris Delattre, 
in Revue Germonique, July-Aug. 1909; La 
Phalauge, 20 June 1909, translationeby Valtry 
Larbaud } Prauois Thompson, par K. Rooker, 
Bruges, 1812; Pranois Thompson, by G. A. 


Seacock, Marburg, 1912 ; Thompson’s papsis 
in the hands of his literary executor, Mr. Wilfrid 
Meynoll ; pnvate information.] E. M-l. 

THOMPSON, Sir HENRY, first 
baronet (1820-1904), surgeon, bom at 
, PramJingham, Suffolk 0 Aug. 1820, was 
only son of Henry Thompson, a general 
desdor, by his wife Susannah, daughter of 
Samuel Medley [q. v.], the artist. Thomp- 
son was educated under Mr. Pison, a 
nonconformist minister at Wrenfham. 
He early engaged in mercantile pursuits, 
as his parents, who were unoompromising 
baptists, disliked the idea of a profession. 
Coming to London, he was, however, 
apprenticed to George Bottomlcy, a medical 
practitioner at Croydon, in January 1844, 
and in October ho entered University Col- 
lege, London, as a medical student. He 
obtained the gold medal in anatomy at the 
intermediate examination at the Loudon 
Univeisity in 1849, and the gold medal 
for surgery at the final M.B. examination 
in 1861. P^om June 1860 he acted as house 
surgeon at University College Hospital to 
(Sir) John Erichsen [q. v. Suppl. I], who was 
newly appointed surgeon. Joseph lister, 
afterwards Lord Lister, was one of his first 
dressers, and on his advice lister went to 
Edinburg to work under James Syme 
[q. V.]. In January 1861 Thompson entered 
into partnersMp at Croydon with Bottomley, 
his former master, hut after a few months 
he returned to London, and took the house 
36 Wimpole Street where he lived during 
the rest of his life. 

At the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England Thompson was admitted a mem- 
ber in 1850 and a fellow in 1863. He 
gained the Jaoksonian prize in 1862 for his 
dissertation ‘ On the Pathology and Treat- 
ment of Stricture of the Urethra,’ aM he 
had the unusual dfatinotioa of obtaining 
the prize a second time in 1860 with his 

S ‘Ou the Healthy and Morbid 
dons of the Prostate Gland.’ In 
1683 ho was appointed Hunterian professor 
of surgery and pathology. 

Thompson acted for a short time as 
Burgeon to the St. Marylebone Infirmary, 
but in 1883 he woa appointed assistant 
surgeon to University College Hospital, 
becoming full aurgeon in 1863, professor 
of clinical surge^ in 1866, consull^g 
surgeon and emeritus professor of olinioEu 
surgery in 1874. 

Thompson early showed his predileotion 
for the Borgeiy of the urina^ organs, and 
in July 1868 he visited Paris to stn^ the 
I subject still furlher under Jean Cavialo 
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( 1792-1807), wlio fiist roniovod a eiono 
from tlio bliidder by lUo oporation of 
oriwhing. IJogiaaing life as a pupil of 
Civiiilo, Thompaoii at first crushed stunoa in 
the bladder at rojjoatpd intervals, leaving it 
to nature to remove Uio fragmonts. When 
floury Jacob lligclow {1818-1800)_ rocom- 
nioiidcd crushing at a single sitting and 
removal of tlio fragments by oiiorntivo 
nu'nsuri's, Thompson improved the tech- 
nique of the ojwration. Later, about 188(5, 
when the disoroditocl oporation of suiira- 
pubio cystotomy was revived, Thompson 
became its advooato. 

Thomi)3on’B successful onishiiig opera- 
tions at University Oollogo soon attraotod 
attention, and in 18(58 lie operated ut 
Brussels upon Leopold I, King of the 
Belgians, conqilulmg the work which had 
boon begun by Civinlo eighteen months 
provioiisly. In July and Docembor 1872 
Thompson troatedNapolcon III, Emporortrf 
tlio French, at Ounden Plaee, Chialohnrst. 
lie performed tlio operation of lithotrity 
under ohloruferni on 2 Jan. 1873, and again 
on 7 Jan. A third sitting was arran^icl 
for noon on 9 Jan., but tho emperor died 
of sudden oollapao an iionr before. 

Thompson’s attainments and interests 
wore oxooptionally vorsatilo. Ho not 
merely caiuo to bo facile prhioeps in Jus 
own branch of surgery i his zeal for 
hygiene mode him a pioneer of oromatinn ; 
he was at tho same time an authority on 
diet, a devoted student of astronomy, an 
oxoollunt artist, a oollootur of ohina, and 
a man of letters. 

To tho Bubjeot of cromation Thompson 
first drew attention in England by an arliolo 
in tho ‘ Contomnorary Roviow'’ in 1874, 
Experiments had boon rocontly modo in 
Italjr, but a cremation sooioiy, tho first of 
its land in Europe, was founded in London, 
ohiofly by Thompson’s energy, in 1874. 
Erom that iimo onwards ho acted as the 
president, and did oil in his power to pro- 
mote the praotioe both in England and on 
the Continont. A oromatorium was built 
at Woking in 1879. Its use was forbiddon 
by the home sccrotary, and it was not 
employed until March 1886, after tho 
govomment had brought a teat case 
against a man who had cremated his child 
in Wales, and Sir James Stephen had 
decided that the praotioe was not illegal 
if effeoted without causing a nuisance. 
Thompson also took a leading part in 1902 
in the formation of the company whieh 
erected the orematoilnm at Gol^r’s Green, 
near London, and the roles laid down lor 
the guidance of that company have proved 


a model for ororaation societies throughout 
the world. Tho introduction of cremation 
drew Thompson’s attention inoidentolly to 
tho unsatisfactory ' nature of the law in 
regard to death certification. The (Wn 
Uon Act of 1002 (2 Ed. YU. e. 8) was an 
attempt to I’omody some of the evils to 
which Thompson directed attention. 

Astronomy occupied much of Thompson’s 
loisuro. Ifo long worked at an observatoty 
of his own, which ho oreotod at his counity 
houso at Molosoy. But his diief services 
to tho Bcionco woro his gifts to (ireemneh 
observatory of some magmficent instru- 
monts, including a fine photo-heliograph 
of 9-inoh aperture, a 30-inch reflecting 
tolosoopo, and a largo photographic tele- 
scopo of 20-inch aperture and 2J feet local 
lonj^h ; tho last tolosoopo, twice fhe siao 
of any provionsly at Greenwich, was offered 
in March 1894, and being mannfaotiired 
by Sir Howard Grubb of BubUn, was 
oreotod in April 1897. 

Tbompson duiiblloBS inherited orlistio 
power from hm maternal grandfa^cr, 
Samuel Medley. Bis original talent 
was improved by study imdor Edward 
Ehnoro, R.A., and Sir Lawrence Alma 
Todnma, R.A. Paintings by him were 
oxhibiled at tho Royal Academy in 1866, 
1870, annually from 1872 to 1878, and agnin 
in 1881, 1883, and 1886. Two of these 
piolurcs woro afterwards shown in tho 
Paris salon, and to this exhibition he cun- 
tzibalocl a landscape in 1891. Thompson 
was also an eminent oollootoi of china. He 
acquitod many lino spooimons of old white 
and. bluo Nanldn. A catalogue illustrated 
by tho owner and James MoNoill Whistler 
[q. V. Suppl. II] was issued in 1878. The 
oollootion was sold at Oliristio’s on 1 June 
1880. 

BosidoB mimorous articles in magazines, 
Thompson wrote two novels under the 
name of ‘ Pen Oliver.’ ‘ Charlie Kingston’s 
Aunt,’ published in 1886, presonts me Kfe 
of a medical student some fifty years 
bofore. ‘All But: aOhronioloof Laxenford 
Life’ (1880), is Ulustrated by twenty full- 
page drawings by the author, in one of 
wmoh he portrayed himself as he was m 
1886. 

Cultured society had great attractions 
for Thompson. As a host he was famous 
for his ‘ octaves,’ which wore dinners w 
oight courses for eight people ^ eight 
o’clock. They were commenced in 1872, 
ond tho last, which was the 30Ist, was given 
shortly beforo Ms death. The eoinp!^ 
was always as oarofully selected as the 
food, and for a quarter of a century the 
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most famous persons in the trorlds of art, 
letters, science, politics, diplomacy, and 
faoliion met at his table in Wimpole Street. 
King George V, when Prince of Wales, 
attended Thompson’s 300th ‘ octave.’ 

Thompson, nho was knighted in 1867, 
was created a baronet on 20 Peb. 1899. 
Ho died at 35 Wimpole Street on 18 April 
1904. and was cremated at Golrler’s Green. 
He married, on 16 Deo. 1861, Kate Fanny, 
daughter of George Loder of Bath. BQs 
wife, a well-known pianist, long suffered 
from paralysis, hut survived her husband, 
dying on 30 Aug. 1904, leaving issue a 
son, Henry Francis Herbert, who became 
second baronet, and two daughters. 

A three-quarter length portrait, painted 
by Sir J. E. Millais, R.A., in 1881, hangs 
in the Hational Gallery. There is also a 
bust by F. W. Pomeroy, A.R.A, at Golder’s 
Green. A rnitoon portrait by ‘Ape’ ap- 
peared in ' Vanity Fair ’ in 1874. 

Thompson’s oliief works ares 1. ‘The 
Pathology and Treatment of Stricture of 
the Urethra both in the Male and Female,' 
1854 ; 4th edit., London and Philadelphia, 
1886 5 translated into German, Miinohen, 
1888. 2. ‘The Enlarged Prostate, its 

Pathology and Treatment,’ 1868 ; 6th edit. 
London and Philadelphia, 1886 ; translated 
into German, l&langen, 1867. 3. ‘ Practical 
Lithotomy and Litnotrity,’ 1803 ; 3rd edit. 
1880 i translated into O^man, !^sel und 
Berlin, 188^ 4. ‘ Clinioal Lectures on 
Diseases of the Urinary Organs,’ 1868; 
8th edit. 1888 ; also American editions; 
translated into French, 1874 and again in 
1389 ; translated into German, Berlin, 1877. 
6. ‘ The Preventive Treatment of Calcnlous 
Disease,’ 1873 ; 3rd edit. 1888. 6, ‘Crema- 
tion.’ 1874 ; 4th edit. 1901. 7. ‘ Food and 
Feeding,’ 1880 ; 12th edit, enlarged, 1910. 
8. ‘ On Tumours of the Bladder,’ 1884. 9. 

‘ Lectures on some Important Points con- 
neoted with the Surgery of the Uiinaiy 
Organs,’ 1884. 10. ‘Diet in Relation to 
Age and Activity,’ 1886, 12mo ; 4th edit. 
1903 ; revised edit. 1910. 11. ‘ On the 
Suprapubic Operation of opening the 
Bladder for the Stone and for Tumours,’ 
1886. 12. ‘ Modem Cremation, its History 
and Practice,’ 1889 ; 4th edit. 1601, 

Thompson was also part anthor of the 
article on cremation in the 11th edition of 
the ‘ Enoyoloptedia Biitannica.’ ‘ Traitd 
pratique des maladies des voies nrinaiies,’ 
a collected edition of Thompson’s suigioM 
works, was published at Paris in 1880. 

[Lanoet, 1904, i. 1107 (with portrait) ; Bril. 
Med. Journal, 1604, L 1191 (with portrait) ; 
private infoimation.] D’A. P. 


THOMPSON, LYDIA (1836-1908), 
actress, was bom in London on 19 Feb. 1836. 
Her father died dming her childhood, her 
mother remarried, and she was compelled 
early to earn her living. Having a taste 
for dancing, she look to the stage, and was 
joined there by her younger sister, Clara. 
In 1852 Lydia made her debut in the ballet 
at Hot Majesty’s Theatre. In the Christinas 
of 1853 &e was engaged to play little 
Silverhair at the Hayinarket in the panto- 
mime of ‘Little Siifverhair, or Harlequin 
and the Three Beats.’ Her performance 
won the praise of Professor Henry Morloy 
in the ‘ Examiner.’ In 1854 she danced 
delightfully for sixty nights at the same 
house in Planohe’s Easter extravaganza, 
‘ Mr. Bucltstone’s Voyage round the Globe,’ 
and appeared on 18 Oot. at the St. James’s 
in the burlesque of ‘ The Spanish Dancers,’ 
in which she mimicked Senoro Perea Nana, 
At Christmas she returned to the Hay- 
market, in the leading character of ‘ Little 
Bopeep who lost hor Sheep,’ and was again 
highly praised by Morley. At the close 
of 1856 it was annouuc^ that rite was 
dancing her way through the theatres of 
Germany with pleasant success. In the 
winter season of 1850-00 she made a hit at 
the St. James’s by her dancing in a BUDoession 
of light pieces. At the Lyceum on 0 April 
1861 she acted in the Sovage Club burlesque 
of ‘ The Forty Thiovos,’ and played, among 
other roles, Norah in the first production 
of Falconer’s comedy of ‘ Woman, or Love 
against the World ’ (19 Aug. 1801). 

By this period she had begun to make 
excursions into the country, whore she 
long maintained her popularity. On 31 Oct. 

1864, at the opening of the new Theatre 
Royal, Birkenhead, by Alexander Henderson 
(whose second wife she subsequently became), 
rile sustained the title character in Bumoud’s 
‘ Ixion,’ the tot modem burlesque in more 
than one act. Afterwards she fulfilled 
several engagements under Henderson at the 
Prince of Wales’s, liverpool. Here, in Deo. 
1804, she played Mary in ‘Used up’ 
to the Sir Charles Coldstream of Sothern 
and the Ironbrooe of Mr. (now Squire 
Banoroft. Here, also, on Whit Monday 
1806 she was seen os the title character in 
the burlesque of ‘Paris,’ to the (Enone 
of ( Sir) Henry Irving, Meanwhile, early in 

1865, she had fulfilled a successful engage- 
ment at Dmiy Laue. 

On 16 Sept. 1866 Lydia Thompson made 
her tot appearanoe at the new Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, Tottenham Court Road, in 
the afterpiece of the ‘ Fes de Fascination,’ 
and on 10 Oct, played with acceptance the 
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oHof oharaotor in Byron’s poor bnrlosque of 
‘ Dot IVcdsohiilsi.’ la 1868, after performing 
at tiio Strtmd Theatre in WiUuun Brough’s 
extravaganza ' The lE’iold of the Cloth 
of Gold,’ sire sailed for America, where she 
was the pioneer of latter-day English 
burlesque and was the hint ‘ star ’ to bring 
a fully organised company aoross the 
Atlantic. She was out of England six 
years. Her New Tork dSbut at Wood’s 
Museum (28 Sept.) in ‘Won,’ which ran 
102 nights, was encouraging. A tour of 
the loading American cities in 1870 in- 
cluded a successful visit to the OaUfomian 
Theatre, San Franoisoo. At New York, 
duri^ the winter season of 1870-1, began 
Lydiws association with WiUio Edouin 
[q. V. Suppl. IT]. Hor troupe subsequently 
voyaged to Australia and Indio. 

Lydia Thompson roappoared in London 
on 16 Sept. 1874 at iho Cliaring Cross 
Theatre under the management of W. E. 
Mold. Fomio’s famous burlesque of ‘ Blue 
Board,’ already performed 470 times in 
America, form^ the opening bill. Thanks 
to the acting of Lydia Thompson, WiUio 
Edouin, and Lionel Brough, this poor piece 
proved a remarkable success alike in London 
ond the provinces. 

In 1877 Lydia Thompson and her husband 
took another burlesque oorapany to Amerioo, 
opening 20 Aug. at Wallaok’a Theatre, 
New T^rk, in ‘ Blue Beard.’ The engage- 
ment terminated on 12 Jon. 1878. Lydia 
Thompson reappeared at the Gaiety, Lon- 
don, on 13 Feb. as Morgiana in tho famous 
amateur pantomime of “Tho Forty Thieves.’ 
On 26 Jan. 1870 she played Carmen at the 
Folly in Eoeco’s new burlesque of ‘ Carmen, 
or Sold for a Song.’ After some two years 
in retirement, she reappeared at the BoyaJty 
on. 12 Nov, 1881 as Iws. Kingdsher in tho 
farcical oomedy of ‘ Bust.’ 

On 1 Feb. 1886 Alexander Bjendorson, 
her husband, died at Caen. (For details of 
his managciiai career see Dramatic Notes, 
1887, p. 16.) On 17 May foUowing she 
began a new engagement at the Fourteenth 
Street Theatre, Now York, and woe seen 
again in New York in the winter seasons of 
1888-6 and 1891. Meanwhile, on 21 Sept. 

• 1886, she opened the Strand Theatre, 
under her own management, with ‘The 
Sultan of Mocha,’ then first given in 
London, and on 26 Jan. 1888 was heartily 
welcomed on making her reappearance there 
as Antonio the page in the comic opera 
‘Barbette.’ Thenceforth her vivacity showed 
signs of decay. In the autumn of 1896 
she was touring in En^ond as Eobecoa 
Forrester in Appleton’s farcical comedy ‘The 


Co-respondent.’ In May 1899 a testimonial 
performance of ‘London Assurance’ was 
given at tho Lyceum on her behaU. Her 
last appearance on tho stage was at the 
Imperial in December 1004 as the Duchess 
of Albuquerque in John Davidson’s adapta- 
tion of ‘ A Queen’s Eomanco.’ She died on 
17 Nov. 1908, at 48 Westminster Mansions 
London, and was buried in Kensal Green 
cemetery, lenving a daughter, Mrs. L D. 
Woodthrope, professionally known as’Z^ 
Tilbury. Portraits of her, in character, are 
reproduced in Lauronco Hutton’s ‘ Curiosi- 
ties of the Amorioon Stage’ and in the 
‘Theatre’ (Jan. 1886), 

fPosooc’s Dramatic List ; Prof. Henry 
Morloy’s Journal of a London Playgoer; 
Broadbent’e Annals of tho Livomool Stage; 
The Banoroft Momoiis ; II. P. Phel^’s 
Players of a Century ; Ool. T. Allslon Brown's 
History of tho New York Theatres; John 
Holh'ngshooil’B Gaiety Chronicles ; New York 
Dramatic Mirror for 28 Fob. 1801 ; Daily 
Telegraph, 20 Nov. 1908 ; Green Boom Book, 
1909.] W. J. Ii. 

THOMPSON, WILLIAM MARCUS 
(1867-1907), jonmalist, born at London- 
derry, Ireland, on 24 Apiil 1867, was second 
son in a family of four sons and four 
daughters of Moses Thompson, a onstoma 
oiiloial, by his wife Elizabeth Smith. His 
family was of intensely Orange and anti- 
nationalist sympathies. After eduoation at 
a private school, Thompson was for a time 
clerk in tho ofiioo of James Hayden, solioitor. 
At the ago of sixteon he oontribnted verses 
to tho ‘ Derry Journal’ and developed on 
aptitude for journalism. Ho found em- 
ploymont on the ‘ Belfast Morning News,’ 
and then in 1877, at tho age of twenty, 
through the influonce of Sir Charles Lewis, 
boronet, M.P. for Derry, ho joined tho stafi 
ol the conservative ‘ Standard ’ in London, 
writing chiefly on non-politioal themes. In 
1884 he became porUomontary reporter 
to the paper, which ho served till 1890. 
Meanwhile he hod outgrown his inherited 
political prinoiplee, and developed a sturdy 
radioaliam and on aggressive sympathy 
with the Irish nationalists. 

Thompson had entered as a student at 
tho Middle Temple on 6 April 1877, and was 
called to the bar on 26 Jan. 1880. _ He 
formed a praotioe as the loading professional 
advocate of trade sooieties and of persons 
of advanced opinions charged with poMoal 
ofienoes. As a member from 1886 of the 
demooratio club in Chancery Lane he 
became intimate with loading demoorats, 
inolnc^g Mr. John Bums, Mr. Robert Bon- 
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tine Ouuniugltaine Graham, and Mr, Beimet 
Burleigh. On 3 March 1886 he suooesafuUy 
defended Mr._ Bums at the Old Bailey on 
the charge of inciting the mob to violence at 
Trafalgar Square in February of that year. 
In Jon. 1888 he again defended Mr. Bums, 
for similar conduct in November 1887 ; 
the latter was then sentenced to sis weeks’ 
imprisonment. Thompson also appeared 
for the defence iu the Walsall conspiracy 
case (March-April 1892). He represented 
many trade unions in the arbitration over 
the prolonged Grimsby fishing dispute 
(November 1901). During the same period 
he oontributed to the ‘ Badical ’ newspaper 
(started in 1880), and on its dcafli to 
' Reynolds’s Newspaper,' the weekly Smday 

E , for which he wrote most of tim 
g articles as well as general contribu- i 
tions under the pseudonym of ‘ Dodo.’ He 
Bucoeeded Edward Reynolds os editor of ' 
the paper m February 1894, and held the j 
post until his death. The uncompromis- 
ing w'arfare on privilege and rank, which j 
had always oharaoterised ‘ Reynolds,’ lost 
nothing of its force at Thompson’s hand. 

Thompson, who was a powerful platform 
speaker, was elected to the London county 
council as radical member for West New- 
ington in 1895, but was defeated in his 
attempt to mter parliament for the Lime- 
house division of Tower Hamlets in July 
of that year. To his initiative was due 
the establishment in 1900 of the National 
Democratic League, of which he was first 
president. He was original member and 
promoter of the National Liberal Club 
(1882). 

Thompson died of bronohitis and pneu- 
monia on 28 Deo. 1907 at his residence, 14 
Tuvistook Square, London, and was buried 
at Kensal Green cemetery. He married 
on 3 April 1888, Mary, only daughter 
of Thomas Crosbic, editor and afterwards 
proprietor of the ‘Cork Examiner.’ She 
survived him with one daughter. A por- 
trait of Thompson, painted by J. B. Yeats 
(father of W. B. Yeats), belongs to the 
ividow. 

[The Times, 99 Deo. 1907 j Reynolds’s 
Newspaper, 30 Deo. 1907 ; Derry Journal, 30 
Deo. 1007 ; Foster’s Men at the Bar ; Joseph 
Burgess, Life of John Bums, 1911 ; H. M. 
Hyndman, Record of an Adventurous Life, 
1011 ; information from Mrs, Thompson and 
Mr. William Roddy, editor of the Derry 
Journal.] W. B. O. 

THOMSON, JOCELYN HOME (1859- 
1908), chief inspector of explosives, born 
at 0:dord on 31 Aug. 1859, was the second 
of four sons of WilSam Thomson, provost 


of Queen’s College, Oxford, afterwards 
archbishop of York [q. v.]. Educated at 
Eton and the Royal Academy, Woolwich, 
Thomson entered the royal artillery in 1878, 
and engaged the foUowmg year in the Zulu 
war. Subsequently he was transferred to 
India, and thence he proceeded to Egypt, 
where he served in the royal horse artillery. 

From an early age he was an earnest 
student of astronomy, and when twenty- 
three years of age he was nominated by 
the Royal Society on observer of the 
transit of Venus in the island of Barbados, 
receiving commendation for his accurato 
and painstaking work. From 1887 to 1892 
he served on the staff of the Department 
of Artillery and Stores, and from 1892 to 
1803 was second assistant to the director- 
general of ordnance factories. Meanwhile 
in 1888 he acted as secretary to the war 
office explosives committee, of which Sir 
Frederick Abel [q. v. Suppl. II] was 
president. The smokeless powder ‘cor- 
dite,’ recommended to the government in 
1890 for adoption, received its name from 
Thomson, ilia comprehensive grasp of 
the characteristics of explosive substances 
enabled him to render conspicuous services 
to the committee. Li 1891 he went to 
Canada to conduct tests on cordite when 
exposed to the influence of a cold dimate. 

Thomson was appointed an hif^eotor of 
explosives under Sir Vivian Majendie in 
1893, and in 1899 he succeeded Majendie 
as chief inspector. 

In 1901 the Belgian government conferred 
upon Mm the Order of Leopold. He was 
made C.B. in 1907. 

From 1900 to 1902 Thomson by official 
leave acted os consulting engineer in 
connection with the undertaking for trans- 
mitting electrical power from the Cauvery 
Palls to the Mysore gold fields. After- 
wards he acted in a similar capacity to 
the Jbelum Valley electrical transmission 
scheme. In each his efforts met with signal 
success. 

Thomson displayed versatile gifts in 
mechanical invention. Among useful ap- 
paratus which he devised were a mercury 
vacuum pump, a petroleum testing alli- 
ance, and a ‘ position- ’ or ‘ range-finder.’* 
For the lost named he received a grant of 
5001, from the war department. 

Suffering from nervous breakdown, 

' Thomson shot himself on 13 Feb. 1908 at 
I his residence in Diaycott Place, Chelsea. 

I He was buried in Brompton cemetery. 
He married in 1830 Mabel SopMa, fourUi 
daughter of Thomas Bradley Paget, of 
i CMpping Norton, Oxfordshire, vioar of 
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Wollon, JjJaal) Yorkahiro, llo ha<l no 
issuo. 

IJo Avaa tlio author of a iiaofnl com- 
pi'udiiim, ‘ Uiiido to llio Rsploaivoa Acit, 
1875,’ aiul wrolo many valuiiblo ufTioiol 
I'opurlB. llo oollaboratocl mth Sir Bnvor- 
tou Kodwood in ‘ Uaudboolc on Potroloum ; 
Avith SugHoalioiis on tlio Ooiistmotion and 
Uho of Mineral Oil Lamps ’ (1901 ; 2ud 
edit. 1906) ; and ‘ Thn I’l-truloum Lamp, 
its Ohoico and Usu ’ (1902). 

IJ’rivato information ; :J2nd Annual Report, 
II.M. Insjiui'lots of Bxplofiivcs ; Jliao and 
Proi'rOHH of tlio Jiritiali iilxpluaivos Jndnstiy, 
1000 j AvniH and Mxploaivoa, Maruh 1008 ; 
Annual lloRwlor, 1008 ; The Times, 16 and 
18 Pob. 1908.1 T. li. J. 

THOMSON, Sin WILLIAM, first Bahon 
KjmjVIN oit IjAiuis (1824-1907), man of 
Hoii'iiQu and iiivoiitor, liorii on 2(1 Juno 1821 in 
Oolk't'o Hquuio Hast, Belfast, was socotul son 
and lourth child ol James 'I’homson (1786- 
18‘19) [q. V.], iiroi'esHor ol mathomatios intho 
lliuyal Aoadumiual Instilutioiiol Bolfast, by 
Ilia wiloMarfiarot, oldest daupilitor of William 
Oardiuor of Glasgow. Tho oldor brothov, 
James (1822-1892) fq. v,], wua professor oI 
ongiiioering, first in llolCast, then in Glasgow. 
When William was six years old bis motlior 
died, and the father liimsolf taught tlio 
boya, who never wont to soliool. In 1832, 
when William was eight, his father moved 
to Glasgow as professor o£ mathomatios 
in the univoreity there. In 1834, in his 
olovontli year, William matrioulated in Ibo 
University of Glasgow. Ito lovod in later 
lilo to talk of his studout days and of 
bis teoeboiB, William Ramsay, Lusbington, 
Tbomos Thomson, Moildobam, and Jolm 
Pringle Niobol. He early made his mark 
in matbematica and physioal soionoo ; 
and in 1840 won the university medal for 
a remarkable essay, ‘ On tho Figure of the 
Earth.’ During bis fifth year os a student 
at Glasgow (1839-40) be reoeived a notable 
impulse toward physics from the Icoturos 
of Niobol and of David Thomson, who 
temporarily took the olossos in natural 
philosophy during the illness of Meiklo- 
horn. At the same time ho aystemaUcally 
studied the ‘Mdoonique Annlytique’ of 
^Lagrange, and the ‘Meoanique C61esto’ of 
Laplace, and made the acquaintance — a 
notable event in his career — of Fourier’s 
' Th&rie AnaJytiquo de la Ohalonr,’ readii^ 
it through in a fortnight, and studying it 
during a throe months’ visit to Germany. 
The meat of reading Fourier dominated ms 
whole oareor. During his last year at 
Glasgow (1840-1) he communioated to the 


‘ Cambridge Matliomatioal Journal’ (ii, Mav 
1841), iindiT the signature ‘P.Q.R,’ d 
original paper ‘ On Fourier’s Expansions of 
liuncUoiiH 111 Trigonometrical Senes,’ wMoh 
wiis a delenoo of Fomicr’s deduotions 
ngahipt some stricturos of Professor E'Bll.T i d 
Till' ]>ii]ior is headed ‘ Frankfort, July 184n' 
anti Glasgow, April 1811.’ ’ 

llo lelt Glasgow alter six years without 
taking his degree j and on 6 April 1841 
onterecl as a student at Peterhonse, 
Oanibi'idgo, where lie speedily ma^ Ms 
imirk. All undergnuliiato of seventeen, he 
Inuitlli'd luetliods of difficult integration 
ivadily and with imislery, and proved his 
iwer in a paper entitled ‘The Uniform 
otion of Heat in llomogoneous Solid 
lltHlies, and its Connection svith the 
Matlicnuitioal 'J'heory of Elootrioity,’ pub- 
lisliud ill tlio •Cambridge Mathematical 
Journal,’ vol. iii. 1842. In other papers 
ho amiounofd various important thoorems, 
in Bomo of wliioli ho found, however, that 
ho had boon antioipatod by Sturm, Ganss, 
ami George Green [q. v.], all of them 
master niiiids hi malliomatios. At Cam- 
bridge lio rowed in the oollego races of 
1844, and won the Colquhoun silver 
seulis. He also helped to found the Cam- 
bridge University Mimical Society, and in 
its first oonoert, tmd afterwoids m others, 
lilayeil the li’renoli horn. His love of good 
immio ho retained to tlio end of bis life. He 
road mathematics with William Hopkins 
[q. v.]. In January 1846 ho came out 
soonnd wrangler in tlio mathematical tripos, 
but he boat tho senior m’angler, Siephen 
Parkinson fq. v.), in tho sovorer test of the 
competition for Smith’s priao. 

On leaving Cambridgo he visited Fara- 
day’s laboratory at the Royal_ Institution 
in London. Faraday and Fourier were the 
chief heroes of his youthful onthusiosm. 
Then ho wont to Paris University to nork 
in tho laboratory of Rognault with a view 
to aoquiiiug experimental sldll. There 
ho spout four months, and there _alao_ he 
mode tho aoquaintnaioo of Biot, Liouvillo, 
Sturm, and Foucault. Returning^ to Cam- 
bridgo, ho was oleotod fellow of his ooUoge 
in tho autumn of 1846, and became a junior 
mathematioal looturer and editor of the 
* Cambridgo Matliomatioal Journal.’ 

Thomson at twenty -one years hod gained 
experieiico in throe univorsitioa — Glasgow, 
Cambridge, and Paris— had published a 
dozen original papers, and had_ thus 
ostoblished for himself a reputation in 
mathematioal physios. In 1840, at twenty- 
two, ho beoamc professor of natural pMo- 
sophy in Glasgow on the death of Mcikle- 
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bam. Tho subject of his inaugural dis- 
sertation (3 Nov. 1846) was ‘De Motu 
CaJoris per Terrse Corpus.’ He held this 
professorship till 1899. Admittedly a had 
expositor, ha proved himseit to be a most 
iiispiring teacher and a leader in research. 
With tho slenderest material resources and 
most inadequate room, he created a 
laWatory of physios, the first of its khid 
in Great Britain, where he worked inces- 
santly, gathering around him a bond of 
enthusiastic students to coUahorate in pio- 
neering researohes in electric measurement 
and in the investigation of the electro- 
dynamie and thermoelectric properties of 
matter. In the lecture theatre his en- 
thusiasm won for him the love and respect 
of all students, even those who were unable 
to follow his frequent flights into the more 
abstruse realms of mathematical physics. 
Over the earnest students of natur^ philo- 
sophy he oxeroised an influence little short of 
inspiration, which extended gradually far 
bevond the bounds of his own university. 

Aom his first days as piofcssor Thomson 
worked strenuously with fruitful results. 
By the end of four years (1850), when he 
was twenty-six, he had published no fewer 
than fifty original papers, most of them 
Ughly mathematical in character, and 
several of them in Frenob. Amongst these 
researohes there is a remarkable group which 
originated in his attendance in 1847 at the 
meeting at Oxford of the British Associa- 
tion, where he read a paper on eleotrio 
images. But a more important event of 
that meeting was the commencement of his 
friendship with James Prescott Joule [q. v.] 
of Manohester, who hod for several years 
been pursuing his researches on the relations 
between heat, electricity, and meohanioal 
work. Joule’s epoch-making paper, which 
he presented on this occasion, on tho 
mechanical equivalent of heat, would not 
have been discussed at aU but for Thom- 
son’s observations. Thomson had at first 
some diffioulty in grasping the significance 
of the matter, but soon threw himself heart 
and soul into the new doctrine that heat 
and work were mutually convertible. For 
the next six or eight years, partly in 00 - 
operation with Joule, partly independently, 
ho set himself to uniavm those mutual 
relations. 

Thomson was never satisfied with any 
phenomenon until it should have been 
brought into the stage where numerioal 
acourooy could he determined. He must 
measure, he must weigh, in order that he 
might go on to calculate. ‘ Tho first step,’ he 
wrote^ ‘toward numerical reckoning of pro- i 


perties of matter . . . ia the discovery of a 
continuously varying action of some kind, 
and tho means of observing it definitely, and 
measuring it in terms of some arbitrary 
unit or scale division. But more is neces- 
sary to complete the science of measure- 
ment in any department, and that is the 
fixing on sometbmg dbaoluidt/ de&ite as the 
unit of reckoning.’ It was in this spirit 
that Thomson approached the subject of 
the transformation of heat. 

Sadi Carnot in 1824 had anticipated Joule 
in Ws study of the problem in his ‘B6- 
flexions sur la Puissance Motrioe du Feu,’ 
where was discussed the proportion in 
wliioh heat ia convertible into work, and 
William John Maoquom BanMne [q. v.] 
had carried the inquiry a stage farther 
in 1849; while Helmholtz in ‘Die Erhaltung 
der Kraft ’ (1847) — * the Oonservation 
of Force’ (meaning what we now term 
Energy) — denied the poaaibility of per- 
petual motion, and sought to establish 
that in all the transformations of energy the 
sum total of the energies in the universe 
remains oonstant. Thomson in June 1848 
commmncated to the Cambridge Philoso- 
phical Society a paper ‘ On an Absolute 
Thermometrio Sc^e founded on Carnot’s 
Theory of the Motive Power of Heat, and 
oaloulated bom Begnault’s Observations.’ 
There ho set himself to answer the question : 
Is there on^ principle on whioh on absolute 
tbermometno scale oan be founded T 
He arrived at the answer that such a scale 
is obtained in terms of Carnot’s theory, 
each degree being determined by the per- 
formance of equal quantities or work in 
causing one unit of beat to bo transformed 
while being let down tbrou^ that difference 
of temperature. This indioates as the ab- 
solute zero of temperature the point whioh 
would he marked as - 273® on the aar 
thermometer scale. In 1849 he elaborated 
this matter in a further paper on ‘ Oamot’s 
Theory,’ and tabulated the values of 
‘ Carnot’s function ’ from 1® 0. to 231® 0. 
Joule, writing to Thomson in December 
1848, suggested that probably the values of 
‘ Carnot’s function ’ would turn out to he 
the reciproeal of the absolute temperatures 
as measured on a perfect gas tiiermometer, 
a conclusion independently enunciated by 
Clausius in February 1850. 

Thomson zealoutiy continued his in- 
vestigation. He experimented on the heat 
developed by oompression of air. He 
verified the prediction of his brother. 
Professor James Thomson, of the lowering 
^ pressure of the melting-point of ice, 
He gave a thenuodynamio^e^lanation of 
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the non-sodding property of steam issuing 
from a high-pressure boiler. Ho formulated 
betwoon 1851 and 1854, 'mth soiontifle 

E reoision, in a long oommunioation to tho 
loyal Sooiety of Edinburgh, tho two great 
laws of thermodynamioB — (1) tho law of 
oquivalonoe disoovorod by Joule, and (2) 
tho law of transformation, wHoh he 
generously attributed to Gomot and Clausius. 
Clausius, indcod, had done littlo more 
than put into mathematioal language the 
equation of tho Oamot oyole, oorrooted 
by tho arbitrary substitution of tho reoi- 
prood of tho absolute temperature; but 
Thomson was never grudging of tho fame 
of indopendont disoovorers. ‘ Quostions of 
personal priority,’ he wrote, ‘however 
interesting they may bo to tho persons oon- 
cemed, sink into insignifloanoe in tho 
prospect of any gain of deoper insight into 
tho seorets of nature.’ lie gavo a demon- 
stration of tho second law, founding it upon 
tho axiom that it ia impoaaibk by means 
of inanimate material agency to dearive 
mechanical effect from any portion of matter 
by coding it bdow the temperature of tlte 
coldest of the swrrounding objects. Eorthor, 
by a most inganious use of the integrating 
factor to solve tho diilorontial equation for 
the quantity of heat needed to alter tho 
volume and lemporaturo of unit moss of tho 
working substance, he gave prooiso matho- 
matioaf proof of the theorem that tho 
eflSoionoy of the porfoot engine working 
between given temperatures is invorsoly 
proportional to tho absolute temporaturo. 
In collaboration with Joulo, he worked at 
tho ' Thermal Effects of Eluids in Motion,’ 
the results appearing between 1862 and 
1862 in a series of four papers in tho ‘ Fliilo- 
Bophioal Transactions, and four others 
in the ‘ Proceedings of tho Eoyal Society.’ 
Thus were the foundations of thermodyna- 
mics laid. In later years ho rounded off 
his thermodynamio work by enunciating 
the doctrine of available energy. 

This brilliant development and ^eralisa- 
tion of tho subject did not oontent^homson. 
lie inquired into its applications to human 
needs and to the oosmio consequences it 
involved. Thus he not only suggested 
tbo process of refrigeration by the sudden 
expansion of oompressed oomed air, but 
propounded the doctrine of the dissipation 
of enei^. It the availability of the 
eneigy in a hot body be proportional to 
its absolute temperature, it follows that as 
tho earth and the sun — indeed, the whole 
solar system itself-— oool down towards 
one uniform level of temperature, all life 
must perish and all energy hooomo un- 


av^able. This far-rs^hing oonolnsicn 
onoo more suggested the question 
begmmng of tbo Cosmos, a question w4ih 
had amaon m the consideration of tho 
hounor doctnne of the flow of heat. 
note-books of this lime show that he had 
also hoen applying Fourier’s equations to a 
number of outlying problems capable of 
similar mathematical treatment, such as 
tho diffusion of fluids and the ttacs- 
misaion of olootno signals through W 
cables. “ 


In 1862 Thomson married his second 
cousin Margaret, daughter of Walter Omm 
F.B.S., and resigned his Cambridge fellow- 
ship. ais wife’s preoarioua health neces- 
sitated rosidonoe abroad at various times 
In tho summer of 1866, whilo they stayed at 
Krouznooh, Thomson sent to 
wJioso aoquamtanoo ho desu-ed to make, an 
invitation to come to England in September 
to attond tho British Association meeting 
at Glasgow. On 29 July Helmholtz arrived 
at Krouznaoh to make Thomson’s ao- 
quaintonoo before his journey to England. 
On 6 August Ilolmhollz wrote to bis wife 
of tho deep improssLon that Thomson, ‘one 
of tho first mathematic^ physicists of 
Europe,’ mado on him. * Ho far exceeds 
all tho great men of soionoe with whom 
1 havo made personal acquaintance, in 
intelligence, and lucidity, and mobflity 
of thought, so that I felt quite wooden 
beside him sometimes.’ A year later 
Helmholtz again mot Thomson at Schwab 
booh and described him as ‘ certainly one 
of the first mathematioal physioists of the 
day, with powers of rapid invention suoh 
os T have scon in no other man.’ Sub- 
soquontly Helmholtz visited Thomson in 
Scotland many times, and his admiration 
grow steadily. 

Tho utilisation of soiouce for prootieol 
onds was Thomson’s ambition through life. 
‘ Thore cannot,’ ho said in a lecture to the 
Institution of Civil Engineora in May 1883, 
‘ bo a greater mistake than that of lookma 
Buperoilioasly upon practical appiioaticns of 
Boienoe. Tho liio and soul of soionoe is its 
prootioal applioation ; and just as the great 
odvanooB in mathematios have been made 
through tho desire of discovering the solu- 
tion of problems whioh were of a liighly 
praotioal kind in mathematical science so 
m physical soienoo many of the greatest 
advanoos that have been made from the 
beginning of the world to the present tune 
have been made in the earnest desire to 
turn the toowledge of the propraties of 
matter to some purpose useful to mankind’ 
(see Popular Lectures and Addresses, i. 79)., 
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Hitherto ThomBon’s work had lain 
mainly in pure science; hut while BtOl 
engaged on his thermodynamic 3tudiea,_ he 
was drawn toward the first of those practical 
applications that made him famous. Early 
in 1853 he had communicated to the Glasgow 
Philosophical Society a paper ‘ On Transient 
Electric Currents,’ in which he investigated 
mathematically the discharge of a Le^en 
jar throu^ circuits possessing seJi-in- 
duction as well as resist^ce. He founded 
his solution on the equation of energy, 
ingeniously building up the difierential 
equation and then finding the integral. 
The result was remarkable. He discovered 
that a critical relation occurred if the capa- 
city in the circuit was equal to four times 
the coefficient of seU-induotion divided by 
the square of the resistance. If the capacity 
was tess than this the discharge was oscil- 
latory, passing through a series of alternate 
mamma and minima before dying out. 
If the capacity was greater than this the 
discharge was non-oscillatoiy, the charge 
dying out without reversing. This beautiful 
mt of mathematioal analysis passed almost 
unnotiaed at the time, hut it laid the founda- 
tion of the theory of electric oscillations 
suhsequentiy studio by Oberbeck, Schiller, 
Herfa, and Lodge, and forming the basis 
of wireless telegraphy. Pedderssen in 1869 
succeeded in photographing these oscillatory 
sparks, and sent photographs to Thomson, 
who with groat delight gave an account of 
them to the Glasgow Plffiosophical Society. 

At ^e Ediuhurgh meeting of the British 
Association in 1864 Thomson read a paper 
‘ On Mechanical Anteoedents of Motion, 
Heat, and Light.’ Here, after tonohing 
on the source of the sun’s heat and the 
energy of the solar system, Thomson reverted 
to his favourite argument from Fourier 
according to which, if traced backwards, 
there must have been a beginning to which 
tiiere was no antecedent. 

In the same year, in the ' Proceeding of 
the Royal Society,’ appeared the lesult of 
Thomson’s investigation of cables under 
the title ‘ On the Theory of the Electric 
Ttiegraph.’ Faraday had predicted that 
there would be retardation of signals in 
cables owing to the ooating of gutta-p^ha 
acting like the glass of a Leyden jar. Form- 
ing the required differential equation, and 
applying Fourier’s integration of it, Thom- 
son drew the conolusion that the time 
required for the ourreut at tiie distant end 
to reach a stated fraction of its steady 
value would he proportional both to the 
resistance and to the oapaoiiy ; and as both, 
of these ore proportional to the length of 


the cable, the retardation would he pro- 
portional to the square of the length. This 
famous law of squares provoked much 
controversy. It was followed by a further 
research, ‘ On Peristaltic Induction of 
Electric Currents,’ communicated to the 
British Association in 1865, and afterward 
in more complete mathematical form to the 
E<wal Society. 

Submarine telegraphy was now becoming 
a practical problem of the day [see BmoHr, 
Sib Chables Tilston, Suppl. I]. Sea 
cables were laid in 1851 between England 
and France, in 1863 between Holyhead and 
Howth, and in 1866 across the Gulf of St. 
Lawreuoe. In the last year the Atlantio 
Tel^aph Company was formed, with 
capital mostly suhsoribed in England, with 
a view to joining Ireland to Heirioundland. 
Bright was engineer; Whitehouae (a re- 
tired medical practitioner) was electrician ; 
Thomson (of 2 The College, Glasgow) was 
included in the list of the directors. In a 
pamphlet issued by the oompany in July 
1867 it was stated that ‘ the scientific world 
is particularly indebted to Professor W. 
Thomson, of Glasgow, for the attention he 
has given to the theoretical investigation of 
the conditions under which electrical cur- 
rents move in long insulated wires, and Mr. 
Whitehouse has had the advantage of this 
gontieman’s presence at his experiments, 
and counsel, upon several occasions.’ As 
a matter of fact Whitehouee had previoualy 
questioned Thomson’s 'law of squares’ 
at the British Association meeting of 1856, 
declaring that if it was true Atlantio tele- 
graphy woe hopeless. He professed to 
r^te it by e:^eiiments. Thomson e&eo- 
tivoly rephed in two lettere in the ‘ Athe- 
n»um.’ He pointed out that suooess lay 
primarily in the adequate aeotion of the 
oonductor, and hinted at a remedy (deduced 
from Fourier’s equations) which he later 
embodied in the curb signal transmitter. 
Thomson steadily tested his theories in 
practice. In December 1866 he described 
to the Royal Society hia device for le- 
oeiving messages, namely a sort of tangent 
galvanometer, with copper damper to the 
suspended needle, the deflections being 
observed by watohmg through a reading 
telescope Ine image of a scale reflected 
from me polished side of the magnet or 
from a small mirror carried by it. Sub- 
sequently he abandoned this subjective 
method for the objeotive plan in which a 
spot of light bom a lamp la reflected by 
&e mirror upon a aoale. It is probably 
true that the idea of thus using the mirror 
arose from noticing the reflection of light 
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from the monocle whioli Thomson, being 
short-sighted, wore round his neck on a 
ribbon. 

The first attempt to lay the Atlantie 
cable 'was made in 1857 and failed, and 
in subsequent endeavours Thomson played 
a more active part. His discovery that the 
conductivity of copper was greatly affected 
— ^to an extent of 30 or 40 per cent. — by its 
purity led him to organise a system of 
testing conductivity at the factory where 
the additional lengths were being made, 
and he was in charge of the test-room on 
board the Agamemnon, which in 1868 was 
empleyed in cable-laying in the Atlantic. 
■Whilehouse was unable to join the expe- 
dition, and Thomson, at the request of the 
directors, also midertook the post of elec- 
trician without any recompense, though the 
tax on his time and energies was groat. 

After various mishaps, success crowned 
the promoters’ efforts. Throughout the 
voyage Thomson’s mirror galvanometer 
was used for the continuity tests and for 
signalling to shore, with a battery of seventy- 
five DanieU’s cells. The continuity was re- 
ported perfect, and the insulation improved 
on submersion. On 6 Aug. the cable was 
handed over to Wliitehouse and reported 
to be in perfect condition. Clear messages 
were interchanged, but the insulation was 
soon found to he giving way, and on 20 Oct., 
after 732 messages had been conveyed, the 
cable spoke no more. The cause of the 
collapse was the mistaken use in defiance 
of Thomson’s tested conclusions, by White- 
house, of induction colls working at high 
voltage. Thomson’s self-abnegation and 
forbearance throughout this unfortunate 
affair are almost beyond belief. He would 
not suffer any personal slight to interfere 
with bis devotion to a soientifio enterprise. 

During the next eight years Thomson 
sought to redeem the defeat. Throughout 
the preparations for tho cablos of 1865 and 
1866, the preliminary trials, the inter- 
rupted voyage of 1865 when 1000 miles 
were lost, the successful voyage of 1866, 
when the new cable was laid and the lost 
one recovered and completed, Thomson 
was the ruling spirit, and Ms advice was 
sought and followed. On his return from 
the triumphant expedition he was teighted. 
He had in the meantime made further 
improvements in conjunction with Orom- 
well Flootwood Vai-ley [q. v.]. In 1867 
he patented the siphon recorder, and, in 
conjimotion with Meeming Jenkin [q. v.], 
the ourh-transmitter. He was consulted on 
practically every submarine cable project 
horn that time forth. In 1874 Thomson 
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was elected president of the Society of Teie- 
graph Enginoci's, of wMoh, in 1871, fie 
hod been a foundation member and -rioB. 
president. In 1876 ho visited America 
bringing back with him a pair of Graham 
Bell’s earliest experimental telephones. He 
was president of the mathematical and 
physical section of the British Afflooiation 
of that year at Glasgow. 

In the winter of 1860-1 Thomson had 
met with a severe aooideiit. Ho fell on the 
ice when ouiling at Largs, and broke his 
tMgh. Tho aooidont left Mm with a 
slight limp for tho rest of Ms life. 

Meanwhile much beside the submarine 
cable oooupied Thomson’s fertile mind, 
and Iris researohes were incessant. In 
1859-60 bo was studying atmospheric 
eleotrioity. Eor this end he invented the 
water-dropping oolleotor, and vastly im- 
proved tho elcotrometor, wMoh he sub- 
sequently developed into tho elaborate 
forms of tho quadrant instrument and 
other t 3 ipea. lie also measured eleotro- 
static.aily tho electromotive force of a 
Daniell’s cell, and investigated the poten- 
tials required to give sparks of different 
lengths in tho air. At tho same time ho 
urged the application of improved systems 
of oleotrio measurement and the adoption 
of rational units. In 1861 ho cordially 
supported tho proposal of Bright and Clark 
to give tho names of ohm, volt, and farad 
to the practical units based on the centi- 
metro-grammo-sccond absolute system, 
and on Ms initiative was formed tho Com- 
mittee of Elootrioal Standards of the 
British Association, which afterwards went 
far in porlociing tho standards and 
methods of olcotrioal measurement. He 
was largely responsible for tho intoniaticmal 
adoption of tho systom of units by Ms ad- 
vooaoy of them at tho Paris Congress in 
1881. Ho was an unoompromising ad- 
vocate of tho metric system, and lost no 
opportunity of donounoing the ‘absurd, 
ridioalous, time-wasting, broin-deatroyme 
British system of weights and measures/ 

A long roBoaroh on the eleotrodyuamio 
qualities of metals, tbormoeleotrio, thormo- 
mastio, and tbermomagnetio, formed the 
subjoot of Ms Bokerion lecture of 
1866, wMoh occupies 113 pages of the 
reprinted ‘ Mathematical and Physiesl 
Papers.’ He worked long also at the 
mathomatioal theory of magnetism in con- 
tinuation of Faraday’s labours in diamagne- 
tism. Thomson sot Mmself to investigate 
h’aroday’s oonolusions mathematically. As 
early as 1849 and 1850, with aU the elegance 
of a mathematical disciple of Poisson 
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imd Laplace, lie had disoussed magnetic 
distributions by aid of the hydiodynamic 
equation of continuity. To Thomson aro 
due the now familiar terms ‘permeability’ 
and ‘ susceptibility ’ in the consideration of 
the magnetic properties of iron and steel. 
In these years Thomson was also writing 
on the secular cooling of the earth, and 
investigating the changes of form during 
rotation of elastic spherical shells. At 
the same time he embarked with bis friend 
Professor Peter Guthrie Tait [q. v. Suppl. 11] 
on the preparation of atext-book of natural 
phibsophy. Though the bulk of the 
writing was done by Tait, the framework 
of it thou^t and its most original parts 
are due to Thomson. The first port of the 
first volume of Thomson and Toit’s ‘ Treatise 
on Natural Philosophy ’ was published in 
1867, the second part only in 1874. No 
more was published, though the second 
edition of the first part was considerably 
enlarged. The book had the efiect of 
revolutionising the teaching of natiiral 
philosophy. 

Thomson’s oontributions to the theory 
of elasticity ore no less important than 
those he made to other branches of ph^os. 
In 1807 he communicated to the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh a masterly paper 
‘ On Vortex Atoms’ ; seizing on Helmholtz’s 
proof toat closed vortices could not be 
produced in a liquid perfectly devoid of 
mtemal friction, Thomson i&owed that 
if no such vo^x could be artificially 
produced, then if such existed it could not 
be destroyed, but that being in motion and 
having the inertia of rotation, it would 
have elastic and other properties. He 
showed that vortex rings (hke smoke-, 
rings in air) in a perfect medium ore stable, 
and that in many respects they possess 
qualities essential to the properties of 
material atoms — pennanenoe, elasticity, 
and power to act on one another through 
the medium at a distance. The difierent 
Unds of atoms known to the chemist as 
elements were to he regarded as vortices 
of difierent degrees of oomplexity. The 
vortex-atom theory was linked to 1^ other 
important researches on gyrostatio prob- 
lems. Though he come to doubt whether 
the vortex-atom hypothesis was adequate 
to explain all the properties of matter, the 
ooneeption bears witness to his great mental 
power. 

In 1870 Lady Thomson, whose health 
had been failing for several years, died. 
In the same year the University of Glasgow 
was removed to the now buildings on Gil- 
moie Hill, overlooking the Kelvin River, 
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Thomson had a house here in the terrace 
assigned for the residences of the professors, 
adjoining his laboratory and lecture-room. 

On 17 June 1874 he married Frances 
Anna, daughter of Chai-les F. Blandy of 
Madeira, vbotu he had mot on cable- 
laying expeditions. In 1876 he built at 
Netberhall, near Largs, a mansion in the 
Soottish baronial style ; and in his later life,' 
though he had a London house in Eaton 
Place, Netherhall was his chief home. 
From his youth ho had been fond of the 
sea, and had early owned boats on the 
Qyde. For many years his sailing yacht 
the Lalb Rookh was oonspicuoua, and he 
was an acoompliabed navigator. His ex- 
periences at sea in cable-laying bad taught 
him much, and in return he was now 
to teach science in navigation. Between 
1873 and 1878 he reformed the mariners’ 
compass, on which he undertook to write 
a series of artioles in ‘Good Words’ in 
1873 ; he lightened the moving parts of the 
compass to avoid protracted oscillationB, 
and to facilitate the oorreotion of the 
quadrantal and other errors arising from 
the magnetism of the ship’s huU. At first 
the Admiralty would have none of it. Even 
the astronomer royal condemned it. ‘ So 
much for the astronomer royal’s opinion,’ 
he ejaoulated. But the compass won its 
wayj and until recently was all but 
universally adopted both m the navy and 
in the meroantfie marine (see, for Thom- 
son’s contrihutiuns to navigation, his 
Pojnthr Lastures, vol. iii., and the Kelvin 
Lecture (1010) of Sir J. A. Bwnfo). 

Dissatisfied with the cliunsy appliances 
used in sounding, when the ship had to be 
stopped before the soimding line could be 
let down, Thomson devised in 1872 the 
well-known apparatus for taking dying 
Bounc^gs by using a line of stem piano 
wire. He had great faith in navigating 
by use of sounding line, and delighted to 
narrate how, in 1877, in a time of cou- 
tinuouB fog, he navigated bis yaoht all 
the way across the Bay of Biscay into the 
Solent trusting to soundings only. He 
also published a set of Tables lor faemtating 
the use of Simmer’s method at sea. He 
was much occupied with the question of 
the tides, not merely as a ssilor, hut bcoause 
of the interest attending their ma'hematiosl 
treatment in connection with the problems 
of the rotation of spheroids, the harmonic 
analysis of their complicated periods by 
Fourier’s methods, and their relation to 
hydrodynamio piohLoms generally. He m- 
vented a tide-piedioting maobme, which 
will predict for any given port the rise and 
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fall of tlie tides, wHoh it gives in the form 
of a continuous curve recorded on paper j 
the entire curves for a whole year being 
inscribed by the machino automatically 
in about four hours. Further than this, 
adopting a mechanical integrator, the 
device of his ingenious brother, James 
Thomson, he invented a harmonic analyser 
— ^the first of its khid — capable not only 
of analysing any given periodic curve such 
as the tidal lecords and oxhibitiag the 
values of the coefficients of the various 
terms of the Fourier series, but also of 
solving differential equations of any order. 

Wave xuoblcms always hod a fascination 
for Thomson, and he was familiar with tho 
worh of the mathematicians Pdisaon and 
Cauchy on tho propagation of wavo-motion. 
In 1871 Holmholtz went with him on the 
yacht LoUa Bookh to tho races at Inverary, 
and on some longer excursions to the 
Hebrides. Together they studied the theory 
of waves, ‘ wMoh ho loved,’ says Helmholtz, 
‘ to treat os a race between us.’ On calm 
days he and Holmholtz experimented on 
tho rate at which the smallest ripples on 
the surface of the water were propagated. 
Almost the last publioations of Lord Kelvin 
were a series of papers on ‘ Deep Sea Ship 
Waves,’ oommunioated between 1904 and 
1007 to the Eoyal Society of Edinburgh. 
Ho also gave much attention to tho problems 
of gyrostalics, and devised many forms 
of gyrostat to eluoidate tho problems of 
kinetic stability. Ho hold that elasticity 
was explicable on the assumption that the 
molecules were the seat of gyrostatio 
motions. A special opportunity of procti* 
oaUy applying such thoories was ofiered 
biTTi by his appointment as a member of 
the atbniralty oommitteo of 1871 on the 
designs of smps of war, and of that of 
1904-5 whioh resulted in the design of 
the Dreadnought type of battleship. 

In 1871 he was president of tho British 
Association at its meoting in Edinburgh. 
His presidential address ranged lumm- 
ously over many branches of soienoe 
and propounded the suggestion that the 
germs of life might have been brought 
to tho earth by some meteorite. With 
regard to the age of the earth he hod 
already from three independent lines 
of argument inferred that it could not 
he inflnite, and that the time demanded 
by the geologists and bblogists for the 
development of life must be finite. He 
himself estimated it at about a hundred 
million of years at the most. The naturalists, 
headed % Huxley, protested against 
Thomson’s conclusion, and a prolonged 


controversy ensued. He adhered to his 
propositions with unrelaxing tenacity but 
unwavering courtesy. ‘Gentler ImieM 
there never broke a lanee,’ was Huxl^a 
diotum of his opponent. His position iraa 
never really shaken, though the later re. 
searches of JohnPerry, and the discovery bv 
R. J . Strutt of the degree to whioh the oon- 
stltnent rooks of the earth oontaln radio- 
active matter, the disgregation of whioh 
generates internal heat, may so for modify 
the estimate as somewhat to increase the 
figure which he asaigned. In his preal. 
dential oddi’ess to the mathematioal and 
physical section of the British Aannni.t,^, , 
at York in 1881 he spoke of the possibility 
of utilising the powers of Niagara in gen» 
rating eleotrioity. He also read two papers, 
in one of whioh he showed mathemaficaUy 
that in a shunt dynamo best economy 
of working was attained when llie resiatanoe 
of the outer oirooit was a gsometrio mean 
between the reaistanoos of the armature 
and of tho shunt. In the other he laid 
down the famous law of the eoonomy of 
copper lines for the transmission of power. 

Thomson’s lively interest in the prootical 
— indeed the oommeroial — applioatlon of 
Bcionoe, led him to study olosmy the first 
experiments in eleotrio lighting. Such 
details os fuses and the suspension pulleys 
with diHerenlial gearing by which inoondes. 
oent lamps oon be raised or lowered absorb^ 
some of bis attention. He gave evidence 
before the parliamentary committee on 
eleotrio lighting of 1879, and disoussed 
the theory of the electrio transmission of 
power, pointing out the advantage of high 
voltages. The introduction into England 
in 1881 of the Fauro battery aocummtor 
by whioh eleotrioity oould bo eoonomioally 
stored excited him greatly. Thomson’s 
various inventions — elootrometers, galvano- 
meters, siphon-reoorders, and bis compasses 
wero at mat made by James White, an 
optician of Glasgow. In White’s firm, 
whioh became Kelvin & White, limited, 
he was soon a partner, taking the keenest 
oommeroial interest in its operations, and 
frequenting the factory daily to superin- 
tend the oonstmeiion. To meet demands 
for new measuring instruments he de- 
vised from time to time potential galvano- 
meters, ampere gauges, _ and a whole 
series of standard elMtrio halanoes for 
electrical engineers. His patented inven- 
tions thus grew very numerous. Tip to 
1800 tliey numbered fifty-six. Of mess 
eleven imated to telegraphy, eleven to 
compasses and navigation apparatus, aix 
to ^dynamo machines or eleotrio lamps. 
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twenty-five to eleotrio measuring inetru- 
menta, one to the eleotrolytie production of 
alkali, and two to valves for fluids. Hehn- 
holtz, visiting Thomson in 1884, found him 
absorbed in regulators and measuring 
apparatus for electric lighting and electric 
railways. ‘ On the whole,’ Helmholtz wrote, 
‘ I have an impression that Sir WUliam 
might do better than apply his eminent 
sagacity to industrial undertakings; his 
instruments appear to me too subtle to be 
put into the hands of uninstmoted work- 
men and officials. . . . He is simultaneously 
revolving deep theoietioal projects in his 
mind, but has nc leisure to work them out 
quietly.’ But he shortly added ‘I did 
Thomson an injustice in supposing him to 
be wholly immersed in tMhnical work; 
he was fuU of speoulations as to the original 
properties of bodies, some of which were 
very difficult to follow ; and, as you know, 
be wiU not atop for meals or any other 
consideration.’ 

Thomson’s teaching was always charac- 
terised by a peculiar fondness for illus- 
trating recondite notions by models. The 
habit was possibly derived from Faraday; 
but he developed it beyond precedent. ^ I 
never satisfy myself,’ he wrote, ‘until I oan 
make a memanioal model of a thing. If I 
oan make a mechanioal model, I oan under- 
stand it. As lung as I cannot make a 
mechanical model all the way through I 
cannot understand it.' He built up chains 
of spinning gyrostats to show how the 
rigidity derived from the inertia of rotation 
might illustrate the property of elaaticity. 
The vortex-atom presented a dynamioal 
picture of an ideal material system. He 
strung together little balls and heads with 
sticks and elastic hands to demonstrate 
oiystaUtee dynamics. Throughout all his 
mathematioai speculation his grip of the 
physical reality never left him, and he 
oBSooiated every mathematical process with 
a physical significance. 

Iri 1893 Lord Kelvin astonished the audi- 
ence at the Bioyal Institution by a dis- 
course on ‘ Isopeiimetrioid Problems,’ en- 
deavouring to give a popular account of the 
mathematical process of deteimining a 
maximum or Tnitiinunn , which he filustrated 
by Dido’s task of cutting an ox-hide into 
strips so as to enclose the largest piece of 
ground ; by Horatiua Codes’ prize of the 
largest plot that a team of oxen could 
plough iu a day ; and by the problem of 
running the shortest railway line between 
two given points over uneven country. 
On another oooasion he entertained the 
Boyal Sooiety wi-^ a disoourse on the 


_ Homogeneous Partitioning of Space,’ 
in whioll the fundamental packing of 
atoms was geometrically treated, and he 
incidentally propounded the theory of the 
designing of wall-papop patterns. 

In 1884 Thomson delivered at Baltimore 
twenty lectures ‘On Molecular Dynamics 
and the Wave Theory of light.’ His 
hearers, mostly acoompUshed teachers and 
professors, numbered twenty-six. The 
lectures, reported verbatim at the time, 
were issued with many revisions and addi- 
tions in 1004. They show Thomson’s 
speculative genina in fuU energy and 
brilliance. Banging from the most recon- 
dite problems of optics to speoulations on 
crystal rigidity, the tactics of molecules and 
the size of atoms, they almost embody a new 
conception of the ultimate dynamics of 
physioal nature. Thomson accepted little 
external guidance. He never accepted 
MaxweU’s classioal generalisation that the 
waves of light were easentiaUy electro- 
magnetic displacements in the ether, al- 
though in 1888 he gave a nominal adhesion 
to the theory, and iu his preface in 1893 
to Hertz’s ‘ Eleotrio Waves,’ he used the 
phrase ‘ the eleotromagnetio theory of Ught, 
or the undulatory theory of magnetio 
disturbance.’ But later he withdrew his 
adhesion, preferring to think of things in 
his own way. Yet to the last be took 
an intense interest in the most recent dis- 
coveries. He discussed the new conception 
of electrons — or ‘ eleotrions,’ as he called 
them — and read again and again Mr. Ernest 
Butherfoid’s hook on ‘ Bodioactivity ’ 
(1004). He objected, however, in ioto to 
the notion that the atom was capable of 
division or disintegration. Jn 1903, in a 
paper called ' .dSpinus Atomized,’ he recon- 
sidered the views of iBpinus and leather 
Boscovich from the newest standpoint, 
modifying the theory of .^pinus to suit the 
notion of ‘ eleotrions.’ 

Honours feU thickly on Thomson in his 
later Ufe. He was thrice ofiered and thrice 
declined the Cavendish professorship of 
physios at Cambridge. He had been made 
a feUow of the Boyal Sooiety in 1851, and 
in 1883 had been awarded the Copleymedal. 
He was president from 1890 to 18M. He 
was raised to the peerage in 1892 under tiie 
style and title of Baron Kelvin of Largs 
in the county of Ayr. On 16-17 June 1896 
the jubilee of his Glasgow professorship was 
impressively celebrated by both the town 
and university in the presence of guests 
who included the ohief men of science of the 
world. He resigned his professorship in 
1899. He was one of the original members 
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of the Order of Merit founded in 1002, 
was a grand ofiSoer of the Legion of Honour, 
and held the Prussian Order Pour le Mdrite. 
In 1902 he was named a privy oounoillor. 
In 1904 he was elected chanoellor of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow and published his in- 
stallation address. He was a member of 
every foreign academy, and held honorary 
degrees from, almost every university. 

After taMng port in the British Associa- 
tion meeting oi 1007 at Leicester, where ho 
lectured on the deotronio theory of matter 
and joined with keenness in discussions 
of radioactivity and Mndrod questions, 
he went to Aix-les-Bains lor change. He 
had barely reached liis home at Largs in 
September when Lady Kelvin was struck 
down with a paralytic seizure. Lord 
Kelvin’s misery at her helpless oondition 
was intense, and his vitality was greatly 
diminished. He had himself sufCorcd for 
fifteen years from recurrent attacks ol facial 
neuralgia, and a year before undenvont a 
severe operation. A oliiU. now seized lum, 
and after a fortnight’s prostration ho died 
on 17 Deo. He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey on 23 Deo. 1007. Lady Kelvin 
survived him. 

In politics he was, up to 1886, a brood 
liberal; but as an Ulsterman ho became 
Ml ardent unionist on the introduction of 
the home rule bill in 1880, and ^oke at 
majiv poliUool meetings in the West of 
Sootland in the years whioh followed. 
In religion Kelvin was an Anglican — at 
least from his Cambridge days — but when 
at Largs attended the Prosbytorian Prcc 
Church. A simple, unobtrusive, but es- 
sential piety was never oloudod. Ho 
had a deep detestation of ritualism and 
sacerdotalism, and he denounced spirit- 
ualism as a loathsome and vilo super- 
stition. But his studies led him again and 
again to oontemplate a beginning to the 
order of things, and he more than onoc 
publicly professed his belief in creative 
design. Kindly hearted and exceptionally 
modest, he carried tlirough lilo intense 
love of tiuth and insatiable desire for 
the advancement of natural' knowledge. 
His high ideals led him to underrate his 
achievements. ‘1 know,’ he said at his 
jubilee, ‘ no more of eleotrio and magnetio 
force, or of the relation between ether, 
eleotrioity, and ponderable matter, or of 
ohemical affinity, than I knew and tried to 
teach to my students in my first session.’ 
Ho strove whole-heartedly through life to 
reach a great comprehensive theory of 
matter. K he failed to find in the equations 
of dynamics an adequate and necessary 


foundation for the theories of eleotrioity and 
magnetism, or to assign a dynamical eon. 
stilution to the lumintferoua ether, it la 
beoause the physical nature of eleotrioitv 
.uid of other is probably more fundamental 
than that of matter itself. But he never 
allowed Ms intollectnal grasp of physical 
matters to be oloudod by metaphysical 
cobwebs, and insistently strove for pieoision 
of language. 

Lord Kelvin’s portrait was painted by 
Lowos Dickinson in 1800 for Peterhouse 
Another portrait by (Sir) Hubert von 
Herkomor, R.A., was presented to Glasgbw 
University in 1802. A third portrait by Sir 
W. Q. Orchardson was presented to the 
Royal Sooioty by the fellows in 1899, 
A fourth portrait, by Mr. W. W. Ovdess, 
_R.A., was exhibited at the Royal Aoademy 
|n 1002. A statue was orcotad in Belfast 
in 1910. A Kelvin leoturoship in his 
memory was founded in 1908 at the Institu. 
tionof Elootrioal Engineers, and leotui'oa 
have boon given by S. P. Thompson (1008), 
Sir J, A. Ewing (1010), and H. G. J. Da 
Bois (1012). 

To Boientifio sooioties’ proceedings or 
journals Kelvin contributed 601 papers 
botwcon 1841 and 1908. In 1874 ha ool- 
looted his papers in ' Eleotrostatics and 
Magnotisra.’ In 1882 ho began to collect 
and revise his scattered matbematioal and 
physioal papers. Three volumes were issued 
before ms death, and the ooUeotion was 
oomploted in five volumes (1882-1911) under 
the editorship of Sir Josrah Loxmor. 
Thomson also wrote for the ‘ Enoyolopasdia 
Brilannioa ’ of 1870 the long and impor- 
tant M'tiolcs on Elasticity and on Heat. 

[SilvanuB P. Thompson, Life of William 
Thomson, Baron Kolvin of Large, 2 vols. 
1910, with full bibliography ; Lord Kelvin’s 
Early Homo, being the recollections of his 
Riaior, the late Mrs, Elizabeth King, edited by 
Elizabeth Thomeon King ; William Thomson, 
Lord Kelvin, ffis way of teaching Natural 
Pliilosoidiy, by tlavia Wilson, 1910; Lord 
Kolvin, by (Sir) Joseph Larmor, in Pioo. 
Roy. Soo. London, 1908; Record of the 
Royal Soo., 3rd edit. 1012, pp. 206, 247 
(with portrait) ; Lord Kolvin, by Jolm 
Munro (Bijou Biographies), 1902; Lord 
Kelvin, his Life and Work, by Alexander 
Russell, 1912 (Tho People’s Books) ; Lord 
Kolvin : an Account of lus Scientific life imd 
Work, by Andrew Gray, 1908 ; Lord Kelvin i 
an Oration, by Andrew Gray, 1908; Lord 
Kelvin’s Polenls, by Magnus Maclean, Philoso- 
phical Sooioty of Glasgow, 1807-8 ; Lord 
Kelvin’s Contributions to Geology, by J. W. 
Gregory, Geologioal Society of GlMgow, 
1908 ; Lord Kelvin i a Biographical Sketch, 
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by J. D. Cormack, Casbier’a Magazine, Hay 
and June, 1899 ; Cb<u:les Bright’s Life Story 
of Sir Charles Tihton Bright, and his Story of 
the Atlantic Cable ; E. Koomgs Wger’s H. von 
Helmholtz, transl. by F. A. Welby ; On Certain 
Aspects of the Work of Lord ;^ivin, by Sir 
Ohver lodge, Faraday Society, 1908 ; Kelvin 
in the Sixties, by W. E. Ayrton, Popular 
Science Monthly, New York, Maroh 1900; 
l,ord Eelrin : a HecoUection and an Im- 
pression, by John Ferguson, Glasgow XTniver- 
sity Hagazmo, 1909.] S. P. T. 

THOMSON, Sib WILLIA¥(1S43-190»), 
auigcon, bom at Downpatrick, Ireland, on 
29 June 1843, was youngest son (in a family 
of threesonsand two daughters) of IVilliam 
Thomson of Lanark, Scotland, by his -wife 
Margaret, daughter of Thomas Patterson 
of Monldands, Lanarkshire. His father 
^ed in Thomson’s infancy, and hia mother 
married Mr. McDougal, proprietor of the 
‘ Galway Express’ newspaper. While a lad 
he worked m the editorial office of tills 
paper, and in 1864, without giving up Lis 
journalistic work, he entered as a student 
of Queen’s College, Galway, then a oon- 
stitnent college of the Queen’s Universify. 
Ho graduated B.A. in 1867. Having ob- 
tained a post on the Dublin ‘Daily Express,’ 
Thomson began to attend lectures at the 
Conniohaol School of Medicine, and in 
1872 he graduated M.D. and M.Ch. of the 
Queen’s University, receiving the hon. 
M.A. in 1881, and in 1874 he became 
F.E.C.S.Iroland. 

On obtaining his medical degrees he 
became house surgeon to the Hichmond 
Hospital, Dublin, and demonstrator of 
anatomy in the Carmichael School. Next 
year he was elected visiting surgeon to the 
Bicbmond Hospital, a post he held to his 
death. In 1873 ho was also appointed 
lecturer in anatomy in the Carmiohael 
School. In 1882 ho bceame the first gene- 
ral secretary of the newly formed Royal 
Academy of Medicine in Iroland, his prin- 
cipal duty being to edit its ‘ Transactions.’ 
From 1896 to 1906 he was direct representa- 
tive of the Irish medical profession on the 
General Medical Council. From 1806 to 
1898 ho was president of the Royal College 
of Surgeons in Ireland, and in 1807 was 
knighted. In December 1899 he was invited 
by Lord Ivoagh to organise a field hospital 
for.servicein South Africa. In February 1900 
he set out and accompanied Lord Itoherla 
in his march to Pretoria. He proved his 
powers of rapid organisation by establishing, 
immediately on entering that capital, a 
hospital of 600 beds in the Falaoe of iTuatioe, 
and it was in great part due to him and his 
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colleagues that Pretoria escaped the out- 
break of entorio tever wliioh proved disas- 
trous elsewhere. Lord Roberts mentioned 
his services in despatches. He returned 
home in November 1900, and he and his 
colleagues were entertained at a public 
banquet at the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Dublin f24 Nov.). 

While in South Africa he was appointed 
surgeon in ordmary to Queen Victoria in 
Ireland, and in 1001 he became honomiy 
surgeon to King Edward VII. For his 
services in the iSouth .African war he was 
mentioned in despatches and received the 
Queen’s medal with three clasps. He was 
also made G.B. From 189.o to 1902 he 
was Burgeon to the lord-lieutenant, Earl 
Gadogan. He was from 1906 to his death 
inspector of anatomy for Ireland. 

'Thomson was a surgeon of considerable 
ability. In 1882 he ligatured the innomi- 
nate artery, end pubhshed an important 
paper on the subject. In later years he 
devoted attention to the surgery of the 
genito-urinary organs, and was the first 
amous Duhlm surgeons to remove an cn- 
largod prostate. He uTote clearly and well, 
and edited several books, notably tho 
third edition of Power's ‘ Sutgioal Anatomy 
of tho Arteries’ (1881), and Fleming's 
‘Diseases of the Qenito-Urmary Organs’ 
(1877), as well as the ' Transactions of the 
Royal Academy of Mediome in Ireland’ 
from 1882 to 1896. For several years he 
acted as Dublin correspondent to the 
‘ British Medical Jomnal.’ In 1901 he 
delivered the address in surgery at the 
oimual meeting of the British Medical 
Association held at Cheltenham, choosing 
as his subject ‘ Some Surgical Lessons from 
the South African Campaign ’ {British 
Medical Journal, 1901, vol. ii.). His most 
notable publication was an exhaustive and 
judicial report on the poor law medical 
service of Iroland, undertaken in 1801 at tlie 
request of Ernest Hart, editor of tho ‘ Britisli 
M^cal Journal.’ Tho report must form 
the basis of any inquiry into, or reform 
of, the poor law medical service. As an 
oiganiser, Thomson was at his test. He 
had a large share in the reorganisation of 
the school of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of Ireland during 1880-90, and in the 
organisation of the Royal Academy of 
Medicine in Maud, formed in 1882 by tiie 
amalgamation of several old societies, 
whose interests and aims were not always 
concordant. 

Thomson, who was a polished speaker 
and ready debater, died at his residence, 
64 St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, on 13 Nov. 
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1009. He was buried at Mount Jerome southern states as belUgerents. En^h 
oemetery, Dublin. A mural tablet lias sympathy for the South and the depreda. 
been erected in the Richmond Hospital, to tions of the Alabama and other*^ oon- 
commemorate his thirty-six years’ services federate cruisers, which had escaped from 
as surgeon, and his share in the rebuilding or bean received in British ports, increased 
of the hospital in 1890. He married on the soreness of feehng. Other causes of 
27 June 1878 Margaret Dalrymple, younger dispute included questions of boundary 
daughter of Abraham Stoker, chief clerk between the United States and Canada 
in the office of the chief secretary, Dublin especially in the Straits of Sau Juan de 
Castle, and sister of Sir WilUnm Thomley ITuea to the south of Vancouver Island, 
Stoker, first baronet (1846-1912), surgeon, and tho exclusion of United States oitizens 
and of Bram Stoker (1848-1912), novelist, from fishing privileges in the coastal 
He left a son and daughter. waters of Canada which had been secured 

[Daily Express (Dublin), 15 Nov. 1909; to thorn by the Reciprocity Treaty of 1814, 
Lancet and Brit. Med. Journal, 20 Nov. 1009 ; but had been withdrawn in consequence 
Cameron’s History of the Royal College of of the denunciation of that treaty by the 
Surgeons in Ireland ; private information.) United States in 1866. Thornton brought 

R. J. R. to his work much patience and the sphit 
THORNTON, Sm EDWARD (1817- of calm, fair-minded moderation. But 
1900), diplomatist, bom in London on although some of the difficulties were 
13 July 1817, was only surviving son of settled, others persisted, and the irritalaon 
Sir Edward Thornton, G.O.B. [q. v.]. Edu- in the United States tended rather to 
oated at King’s College, London, and at augment than to diminish. Eventually a 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, he gradu- joint oommissiou was instituted at Wash- 
ated B.A. among the senior optimos in ington in February 1871 for the discussion 
1840, proceeding M.A. in 1877. He was and sottloment of existing differences, 
appomted attaohA at Turin, April 1842, Thornton’s British colleagues were Earl de 
paid attache at Mexico in February 1845, Grey (aftorwai’ds marquess of Bipon), Sir 
and secretary of legation there December Stafford 11. Northoole (subsequently earl 
1863. Ho witnessed the occupation of of Iddesleigh), Sir Johii ^oxander Mao- 
Mexioo by the United States forces in donald [q. v.], prime minister of Canada, 
1847, and rendered some seorotarial assist- and Dr, Mountoguo Beniord [q. v.]. The 
anoe in the peace negotiations. Ho sorvod result was the oonolusion of the celebrated 
as secretary to Sir Charles Hothom’s Treaty of Washington of 8 May 1871, 
special nussion to the River Plate (1862-3), by which the various outstanding questions 
which resulted in the conclusion of a and claims were referred to arbitration 
convention for the free navigation of tho tmder specified conditions. Thornton, who 
Parana and Uruguay rivers. He was was mode K.O.B. in 1870, was created a 
appointed ohorg^ d’affaires and oonsul- l>riyy councillor in August 1871. Further 
general at Monte Video in 1864, and serious mismiderstandingB threatened dur- 
miuister plenipotentiary at Buenos Ayres ing the progress of the arbitrations, but 
in 1866. He was made G.B. in 1863 and these were removed, and the eventual 
was accredited to the republic of Paraguay settlement did much to lead to more 
in the some year. In July 1866 he was oordial feelings on the part of the United 
sent on a special mission to Brazil for States towards this country. The United 
the renewal of diplomatic relations (wMoh States govormnent fully recognised that 
had been broken off by the Brazilian Thornton had offectivoly contributed to 
government in 1863), and received shortly this result, and paid a tribute to his im- 
afterwords the definitive appointment of partiality and judgment by selecting him 
British envoy at Bio de Janeiro. In m 1870 to cot as arbitrator on the claim 
September 1867 be was nominated British made on tho Brazilian goveriunent for 
envoy at Lisbon, but within a few days oompensation on account of the loss of the 
was seleoted for tho difficult post of American merchant vessel Canada on the 
minister at Washington on the deaiii of Sir coast of Brazil, and again from 1873 to 1876 
Frederick W. A. Bruce [q. v.]. Thornton on claims of United States and Moiioan 
remained at Washington for over thirteen oitizens. Ho was warmly thanked for 
years. During the earlier period a state of these services, but deolined offers of re- 
tension existed between the two countries muneration. 

which at times almost threatened on open On 26 May 1881 Thornton succeeded Lord 
rupture. The American public resented Duflerin [q.v. Suppl. II] as British ambasao- 
the recognition by Great Britain of the dor at St. Petersburg. Hero he again found 
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himself faced by a sitnatioii of moreasiiig 
gravity. England had -watched with grow- 
ing anxiety the r^id advance of Bussia 
on the east of the Caspian Sea towards the 
northern frontiers of Persia and Afghanistan. 
In February 1884 Merv was annexed, not- 
-vrithstanding repeated assurances given 
in 1881 that BiUssia had no such inten- 
tion and -without any previous notice of 
a change of policy. Thereupon Thorn- 
ton, in accordance with his instructions, 
arranged for the delimitation of the northern 
frontier of Afghanistan by a {joint com- 
mission. Before the boundary commis- 
sioners got to work a Bussian and an 
Afghan force found themselves face to face 
at Penjdeh, a debatable point on the fron- 
tier, and on 30 March 1886, notwithstand- 
ing the assurances of the Russian foreign 
raster, GenerolKomarod drove the Afghan 
troops off -with considerable loss. A period 
of extreme tension followed. But in the 
end an agreement was arrived at by the two 

f ovemments, a protocol as to the general 
ne of ^e frontier being signed by Lord 
SaUsbury (who had succeeded Lord Gran- 
ville as foreign secretary) and by the 
Russian ambassador, M. de Stool, on 10 
Sept. 1885. Thornton had been appointed 
on 1 Deo. 1884 to succeed Lord Dufierin 
at Constantinople, but he remained at St. 
Petersburg during the whole of this trying 
episode, & place at Constantinople being 
temporarily filled by Sir William White 
[q. V.]. 

Thornton’s arrival at Constantinople 
was delayed untU February 1886, in order 
to leave m White’s hands the negotiations 
consequent on the revolution in Eastern 
Roumelia, which broke out in September 
1885, and the subsequent war between 
Servia aud Bulgaria. A settlement -was 
arrived at, but a fresh serious orisis was 
created by the abduotion and abdica- 
tion of Prinoe Alexander in August and 
September 1886. The cabinet were de- 
sirous that White, who had a unique 
knowledge of Balkan questions, should 
resume oharge of the embassy. Thornton, 
despite some feeling of morufioation, pro- 
cured the Sultan’s ooceptanoe of White’s 
appointment, placed his o-wn resignation 
in the hands 01 the government, receiving 
their thanks for his public spirit, end 
returned to England. As no embassy 
was vacant to wfuch he could be appointed, 
he retired on pension in January 1887. 
He declined the government’s offer of a 
baronetcy. He 1^ been promoted in 
1883 to be G.G.B. He received honorary 
degrees of D.G.L. and LLJ). respeorively 
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j from the universities of Oxford and Har- 
vard, I7.S.A., and was made hon. fellow 
of Pembroke. He had inherited on the 
death of his father in 1852 the title of 
Count de Cassilhas, which had been con- 
ferred on his father by Bong John VI of 
Portugal for throe lives. 

On his return to England Thornton 
took a conBiderable part in various com- 
mercial undertakings, and was also a 
membei of the council of foreign bond- 
holders, whore his experience of South 
America was of much service. He died at 
his residence in Chelsea on 26 Jan. 1906. 

He monied on 15 Aug. 1854 Mary, daugh- 
ter of John Maitland, and -widow of Andrew 
Mel-ville, by whom he hod a son and two 
daughters. His widow died on 6 Jan. 1907- 
The son, Edward Thornton (1856-1904), 
a young diplomatist of great promise, 
graduate B.A. from Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1878, and after serving in 
Eastern Europe rose to he British minister 
in Central America, where he sucoumbed to 
Hie climate. 

A cartoon portrait of Thornton by ‘ Ape ’ 
appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair’ in 1886. 

[The Timos, 27 Jan., 6 Feb. 1900 ; Foreign 
Office List, 1907, p. 401 j Papers laid before 
Parliament.) S. 

THRING, GODFREY (1823-1003); 
hymnologlst, bom at Alford, Somerset, on 
26 March 1823, was third son of JoM Gale 
Dalton Thring, leotor and squire of 
Alford, by his wife Sarah, daughter of 
John Jenkyns, vicar of Evercreecb, and 
sister of Richard Jenkyns [q. v.]. Master 
of BaUiol. Henry Thring, Lord Thring 
[q. V. Suppl. H], and Edwiurd Thring 
[q. V.], headmaster of Uppingham, were 
' eider brothers. Educated at Shrewsbury 
I school, he matriculated at BaUiol CoUege, 
Oxford, in 1841, graduating B.A. in 1846. 
After his ordination in 1846 ho held suc- 
oessively the curaoies of Stratfield-Turgis 
(1846-60), of Strathfieldsaye (1850-3), of 
Euston, Norfolk (1856), and of Arhoi- 
fiold, Berkshire (1857), and in 1868 suc- 
ceeded his father os rector of Alford, 
becoming in 1876 prehondory of WeUs. He 
resigned his living in 1893, and died at 
Shamley Green, Surrey, on 13 September 
1903. Thring published ‘Hymns and 
other Verses’ (1866); ‘Hymns, Conraegor 
tional and Others’ (1866); and ‘Hymns 
and Sacred Lyrics ’ (1874). He also ediied 
in 1880 'A Churoh of England Hymn 
Book, adapted to the Daily Servioes of the 
Church thmughout the Year ’ (a re-vised 
odiliou appeared_in 1882:j3i-djedit. 1891). 
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The literary standard of this ooUeotion is 
very high, but its practical use has been 
limited. Thring ■wrote many hymns which 
have attained popularity, .^ong them are 
‘ The radiant morn hath passed away ’ j 
‘ Keroe raged the tempest ’ ; ‘ Saviour, 
blessed Saviour ’ ; and ‘ Thou, to whom 
the sick and dying.’ He produced what 
is generally admitted to be the best trans- 
lation for singing of Luther’s ‘ Ein’ feste 
Burg,’ ‘ A Fortress siue is God our King ’ ; 
this IS No. 245 in * Church of England Hymn 
Book’ (1882). 

[JuHan’a Diotionaiy of Hymnology; W. 
Gariett Herder’s The Hymn Lover ; Dun- 
can Campbell’s Hymns end Hymn Writers, 
with particulars supplied by the author.] 

J. 0. H. 

THRING, SiE HENRY, first Baeon 
Teeinq (1818-1907), parliamentary drafts- 
man, bom at Alford, Somerset, on 3 Nov. 
1818, was second son of the Rev. John Gale 
Dalton Thring by Sarah, daughter of 
John Jenkyns, vicar of Everoreeoh, Somer- 
set. His father was both squire and rector 
of Alford ; his mother was a mster of Richard 
Jenkyns [q. v.], Master of Balliol College, 
Oxford. He came of a long-lived stock. 
His father ^ed at the ago of ninety, his 
mother lived to be 101. Of his younger 
brothers Edward Thring [q. v.] was head- 
master of Uppingham school, and Godfrey 
Thring [q. v. Suppl. II] acquired repu- 
tation as a writer of hymns. 

Hemy Thring was educated at Shrews- 
bury Bohool under Benjamhi Hall Kennedy 
[q. V.], to whose teaching, and that of hia 
Wthec George, Thring used in after years 
to attribute tM nice sense of the exact 
meaning of words which he rightly con- 
sidered essential to the work of a good 
draftsman. From Shrewsbury Thring went 
to Magdalene College, Cam&dge, was in 
1841 third classic in the clossioal tripos, and 
was subsequently elected to a fello'wship at 
his college. He occasionally examined for 
the classical tripos, but does not seem to 
have token any other part in university 
or college work. Bta went to London, 
studied law, and on 31 Jan. 1845 'was 
called to the bar as a member of the 
Inner Temple. He worked at oonvey- 
anoiug, ' the driest of all earthly studios,’ 
as he desoribes it in the autobio^aphiool 
iutroduotion to his little book on ' ProoUoal 
Legisla-tion.’ Having mnoh leisure, and 
finding that the task of a conveyanoer was 
neither profitable nor attrootive, he passed 
to the study of the statute law, and there 
found the work of hia future life. He read 
the English statute book oiilioally from its 


earliest pages downwards, extolled Stephen 
Langton as ‘ the prince of all draftsmen,’ 
and contrasted the draftsman of 
Oharta favourably with his wordy successors. 
He oonvinoed himself that a radical de- 
parture ought to be made from the oou- 
veyanoing models then followed by the 
draftsmen of Acts of parliament. He sought 
for better principles and a better type of 
drafting in Goode's book on legal expression 
(1846) and in the American codes, espe- 
daJly those of David Dudley Meld, which 
then enjoyed a high reputation. In 1860 
he tried his band as on amateur in 
framing for Sir William Molesworth 
[q. V.] a colonial bill in which he 
endeavoured to simplify and shorten the 
expression of legal enaotments. In 1861 he 
published portions of this bill as an appendix 
to a pamphlet whioh he entitled ‘The 
Supremacy of Great Britain not inconsistent 
wim Self-Government of the Colonies.’ 
In tills pamphlet he carc^lly enumerated 
and analysed the powers exercisable by the 
home government and the colonial govern- 
ment respectively, and distributed aem on 
lines which foreshadowed the lines of the 
Irish home rule bill drawn at the end of his 
official life. Sir William Molesworth’s bill 
did not beoome law, but drew attention to 
its draftsman, who soon obtained employ- 
ment from the government on the lines in 
whioh he had specialised. Thiing drew ihe 
Snooession Act of 1863 wMoh formed part 
of Gladstone’s great budget of tW year. 
At the same time he was engaged on a 
more comprehensive piece of legislative 
■work. Edward (afterwords Lord) Cardwell 
[q. V.] was then president of the board of 
trade, and desired to recast the body of 
meichaut shipping law administered by 
his department. Accordingly, under Card- 
well’s mstruotions, and in oo-operatiou ivith 
Thomas Henry (afterwards Lord) Farrer 
[q. V. Suppl. I], Thring drew the grMt 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1864 which 
for forty years was the code of British 
merchant shipping law. In the prepara- 
tion of this measure he found on op- 
portunity for putting into practice those 
principles of draftsmanship which he after- 
■wordfl expounded in ins ‘ InstruotionB to 
Draftsmen,’ He divided the bill into parts, 
divided the parts under separate titles, 
arranged the douses in a logical order, ami 
constructed each clause in aocordauce 'vrith 
Bxed roles based on an analysis of sentenoes. 
From merchant shipping law Thring passed 
to another branch of law with wMoh the 
board of trade is intimately conoemed, 
that relating to joint-stook oompanies, and 
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drew the series of bills which cuhuiaated in 
the Companies Aot of 1862. His treatise 
on this Aot went through three editions. 
Thring’s work on these measures began 
when ho was still in priwalo praotioe 
at the bar, but in 1800 he was ap- 
pointed to the important oiBce of home 
office counsel. This office had been 
created in 1837, when, as a consoquenoo of 
the Reform Act of 1832, the responsibility 
of the govenunent for om'rent legislation 
had been largely increased, and had do- 
rolTod mainly on the home secretary. 
John Elliot Drinkwater Bothuiie [q. v.] was 
the first holder of the post, and, on bis ap- 
pomtraent in 1846 to the governor-general’s 
council at Calcutta, his suooesaor, Walter 
Ctoulson [q. v.], was entrusted with the 
wider duties of preparing under the 
direotion of the home secrotary bills origi- 
nating from any department of the govern- 
ment, and of revising and reporting on any 
other bids referred to him by the home 
office. These were the duties taken over 
by Thring, and in his performance of them 
he appears to have drawn all the mosi 
important cabinet meosm'cs of the time. 
In his mtroduotion to ‘Rraotioal Legis- 
lation ’ (1002) he desoribod how he drew tor 
Lord Derbjr’fl government the famous ‘ton 
minutes ’ bUl, the hid which, after radical 
alterations in parliament, became law as the 
Representation of the People Aot, 1867. 
The story idustrates the conditions in 
^ch the work of drafting pordamentary 
bids is Bometunes performed. On 3 March 
1866 (November in Thring’s account is an 
oWous sdp) Spencer Widpole fq. v.J, the 
home secretory, sent for TMng and asked 
him to read a bdl which had been pre- 
pared by (Sir) Philip Rose, a pordamentaty 
agent who acted for Disroed in election 
matters. Thring expressed to Walpole, 
and on the fodowtng day to Lord Uerbv, 
an nnfavonrahle opinion on the draft. 
He was asked to put himself in communi- 
cation with the draftsman, and was 
engaged in doing so when he received 
from Disraeli, through his private secretary 
Montague Cony (afterwards Lord Rcwlou), 
a message saying that the hdl was to 
he entirely redrMted on different lines, 
and must be ready on Saturday the 16th. 
On Eriday 16 March Thring took the 
bid in hand, and, working with two short- 
hand writers from ten to six, completed it. 
It was printed during the night, laid before 
the oahinet on Saturday, considered by 
Diaraed on Monday, and circulated to the 
House of Oommons on Tuesday. This 
tour de force in draftsmanship could not, 


Thring explains, have been aocompdshed if 
he had not been saturated with his subject. 
He had drawn for the government the 
franchise hid of 1866, w&oh did not be- 
come law, and had prepared in connection 
wilb it a series of memoranda and notes 
which bore fruit in the fodowing year. 

At the mid of 1868 Disraed was succeeded 
as prime minister by Gladstone, with Lowe 
as ohancedor of the exchequer. One of 
Lowe’s first steps was to improve the 
machinery for the preparation of govern- 
ment bids. The most important of them 
were, at that time, prepared by the home 
office counsel, hut some departments con- 
tinued to employ independent oounsel to 
draw their bilk, and other hdls were drawn 
bj^ departmental officers without legal 
aid. The result of this system, or absence 
of system, was unsatisfactory. The cost 
was groat, for oounsel charged fees on 
the paidamentary scale. There was no 
seounty for uniformity of language, style, 
or arrangement in laws which were in- 
tended to find their places in a common 
statute book. There was no security for 
uniformity of principle in measures for 
which the government was codeotively 
responsible. And, lastly, there was no 
check on the finimoial consequences d 
legislation, nothing to prevent a minister 
from introducing a bdl which would impose 
a heavy charge on the exchequer and u^et 
the budget caloulations for ihe year, ^e 
remedy which Lowe devised was the 
establishment of an office which should ho 
responsible for the preparation of adgovem- 
mout bids, and which should be subordinate 
to the treasury, and thus brought into 
immediate relation, not only with the 
chancellor of the exchequer, but with the 
first lord of the treasury, who was usuady 
prime minister. The office was constituted 
by a teeasu^ minute dated 8 Eeb. 1869. 
The head of the office was to be styled 
pardamentory oounsel to the treasury, and 
was given a permanent assistant, and a 
treasury aUowauoe for office expenses and 
for such outside legal assistance os he might 
require. The whole of the time of the 
pardamentory counsel and his assistant was 
to be given to the pubdo, and they were 
not to engage in private praotioe. The 
pardamentary oounsk was to settie ad such 
departmental bids and draw ad such other 
government bids (except Scotch and Irish 
Bids) as he might he required by the 
treasury to settle and draw. The in- 
struotions for the preparation of every 
bdl were to he in writing or sent by the 
head of the departmeut ooucemed to the 
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parliameutary oounsel though the treasury, 
to which latter department he was to he 
considered responsible. On the requisi- 
tion of the treasury he was to advise on 
dll oases arising on bUls or Acts drawn 
by him and to report in special cases 
referred to him by the treasury on bills 
brought by private members. Thring 
was appointed head of the office, and was 
given as his assistant (Sir) Henry Jenkyns, 
who Buooeoded to the office on Tlirmg’s 
retirement. 

Thring held the office of parliamentary 
comiselauring Gladstone’s first mmistry of 
1868 to 1874, during Disraeli’s ministry of 
1874 to 1880, and until the close of Glad- 
stone’s third brief ministry of 1880. 

This period was one of great legislative 
activity. The first important measure 
prepared by him as parliamentary oounsel 
was the Irish Churoh Act o£ 1809 ; the last 
was Gladstone’s Irish home rule biU of 1880. 
In the interval, among a host of other bills 
which did or did not find their way to the 
statute book, but which absorbed the time 
of the parliamentary counsel and his office, 
were the Irish Churoh Act of 1869, the Irish 
Innd Act of 1871, and the Army Act of 
1871, which was based on inatruotions given 
to Thring by Oordwell in 1867, and the 
labours on which, as its draftsman has re- 
marked, lasted longer than the siege of Troy. 
The preparation of many bills relating to 
Heland, which strictly lay outside the scope 
of his office, is accounted for by tho olr- 
oumstanoe that Irish bills always involve 
finance, and in practice the work of pre- 
paring them is apt to fall mainly on the 
office which works immediately under the 
treasury. It may be added that Thring’s 
experience of Irish legislation made hm 
a convinced home ruler. 

Thring will be remembered os a great 
parliamentary draftsman. He broke away 
from the old conveyancing traditions, and 
introduced a now style, expounded and 
Illustrated in the ‘Instructions to Drafts- 
men,’ which were used for many years by 
those working for and under him, and were 
eventually embodied in his little book on 
‘ Fraotioid Legislation ’ (1902, with an in- 
teresting autobiographical introduction). 
His drafting was oritioised by the bench 
and elsewhere, often without regard for the 
difficulties inherent in parliamentary legis- 
lation, but the value of the improvements 
which he introduced iuto the style of 
drafting was emphaticaEy recognised by 
the select committee on Aots of parliament 
which sat in 1876. 

Thring was not merely a skilful drafts- 


man. He was also ‘a great legislator so 
for as his duties and functions allowed’ in 
the constructive sense. Tie quickness’ of 
his mind and the force of his imagmation, 
controlled and restrained os they were by 
liis rare teohnioal skill, Ms vast ImowledM 
of administrative law, and his instinotive 
insight into tho nature, ways, and habits of 
both housos of parliament, enabled him at 
once to give effoot to the views and wishes 
of the ministers who instiuoted him in a 
form best adapted to find the line of 
least parliamentary resistance ’ (The, Times 
6 Feb. 1907). He thought in bills and 
clauses, and knew by mstinot whether 
BUMestions presented to him were capable 
of lemslative expression, and if so how they 
shunld be expressed and arranged. 

Improvement of the statute law was the 
object to wMoh Thring persistently devoted 
the energies of Ms long and active life. He 
endeavoured to efleot tliis object, not 
merely by introducing a better style of 
drafting now laws, but by throwing light 
upon the contents, diminishing the bulk, 
and reducing to more orderly arrangement 
the vast and chaotic mass of existing statute 
law. Ho was ou original member of tM 
statute law committee wMoh was first 
appointed by Lord CoimB [q. v.] in 1868 ; he 
was for many years, and until Ms death, 
chairman of that committee and the last 
survivor of its original mombers. The work 
done by tMs committee M under four 
Wds: — (1) indexing; (2) expurgation; 
(3) republioation ; (4) consolidation. The 
olironological table of and index to the 
statutes, now annually published, were 
prepared in aocordanco wiw a plan and in 
pursuance of detailed instructions carefully 
framed by Thring. The ooutents of the 
statute book having been thus ascertained, 
the next step was to purge it of dead matter. 
TMs has been done by a long suecession of 
statute law revision bills, must of wMob 
were framed under the directions of the 
statute law committee at a time when 
Thring was its most active member. Then 
came tho republioation of the living matter 
under the title of tbo statutes revised. 
The first edition of these statutes sub- 
stituted eighteen volumes for 118 volumes 
of the statutes at large, the second com- 
prised in five volumes the pre-Viotorion 
statutes wMoh had formerly occupied 
seventy-seven volumes. In the process of 
consolidation, although a meat deal stffi 
remains to be done, mu(m was done in 
Thring’s time and under his guidance, and 
his name takes the Met place in the history 
of this important task. 
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It was to Tliring’s initiative that was due 
the valuable publication of state trials from 
1820, when Swell’s series ended, to 1868. 
Its piepaiation arose out of a memorandum 
which he wrote in 1885, while he was parlia- 
meutaiy counsel, and he was an uutailiug 
attendant at the meetings of the committee 
which supervised the publication. 

Thring was made a KC.B. in 1873, 
and was created a peer in 1886, on his 
retirement. In 1893 he seconded the 
address to the crown, but he was not 
a Sequent speaker in the House of Lords, 
thou^, when he did speak, ^ could 
express himself clearly, cogently, and 
incisively. His quick mind and construc- 
tive int^eot made him a valuable member 
of many public bodies, especially after his 
retirement from office in 1886. He had a 
country house at Englefield Green, in Surrey, 
and (^charged his local duties by active 
membership of the Surrey county council 
and of the governing body of Holloway 
College. He also took a large part in the 
work of the council of the Imperial In- 
stitute and of the Athentcum club, where 
he was a well-known and popular figure. 

Thring was a keen, vivacious little man, 
with a sharp tongue, which was often 
outspoken in its criticism of those whom 
he ^oiently and loyally served. ‘Now, 
Thring,’ said Cardwell one day, at the 
outset of a cabinet committee, ‘ let us 
begin by assuming that we are aU d— d 
fools, and then get to business.’ 

Thring’s published writings arose out of 
his professional or official work. Besides 
those mentioned he contributed an article 
to the ‘Quarterly Review’ of January 1874 
which was republished in 1876 as a pam- 
phlet under tiie title ‘ Simplification of the 
Law.’ He superintended the compila- 
tion of the first edition of the war office 
‘ Manual of Military Law,’ and contributed 
to it four chapters, one of which, on the 
laws and customs of war on land, was taken 
by Sir Henry Maine [q. v.] as the text 
of some of bis lectures on international 
law. 

Thring died in London on 4 Feb. 1907, 
and was buried at Virginia Water. He 
married on 14 Aug. 1866 Elizabeth (d. 1897), 
daughter of John Cardwell of Liverpool 
and sister of Lord Cardwell. He left 
one daughter, but no son, and the peerage 
became extinct on his death. 

A cartoon portrait by ‘Spy’ appeared in 
‘Vanity Fan- ’ in 1893. 

jintioduction to Practical Legislation ; The 
Times, 6 Feb. 1907 ; personal knowledge.] 

0. P.L 


THRUPP, GEORGE ATHELSTANE 
(1822-1906), author of ‘ History of the Art 
of Coachbutiding,’ bom in Somerset Street, 
Portman Square, on 16 July 1822, was 
second son of Charles Joseph Thrupp, 
coaohbuilder, by his wife Harriet Styan 
[see Thbutp, Fbbdemok, and Thbupp, 
John]. A younger brother was Admiral 
Arthur Thomas Thruw (1828-1889). 
Educated privately at Clapham, George 
entered at an early age the family coach- 
makiug business in Oxford Street, which 
his great-grandfather had founded, and on 
the death of Ins father in 1866 he carried on 
the business with George Henry Maberly, 
who joined the firm in 1868 and died in 
December 1901. As a ooachmaker Thrupp 
enjoyed a high reputation both in this 
coimtry and on the continent, and did 
mnch to promote the general welfare of the 
trade. He was one of the founders in 
1881 of the Institute of Britisli Carriage 
Manufacturers, and of the Coaoh Makers’ 
Benevolent Institution in 1856; he also 
took a leading part in establishing the 
technical schools for coach artisans in 
George Street (now Balderton Street), 
which were in 1884 taken over by the 
Regent Street Polyteohnic. He became 
a liveryman of the (Soaohmakers’ Company 
in 1866, a member of the court of assistants 
in 1879, and served os master in 1883. 

In 1876 Thrupp delivered a series of 
lectures on coaohbuilding before the 
Society of Arts. Published in 1877 as a 
‘j^tory of the Art of Coaohbuilding,’ 
the volume became a standard work. 
He also published with William Farr a 
volume on ‘ Coach Trimming ’ (1388), and 
edited in the same year (2nd edit. 1894) 
William Simpson’s ' Hand Book for Coach 
Painters.’ Thrupp retired from business 
about 1889, and residing at Moida Vale 
divided his interests between local affairs 
and foreign travel. He ffied at Us residence 
in Maida Vale on 1 Sept. 1905, and was 
buried in Paddington cemetery, Willesden 
Lane. 

He married in August 1868 Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Massey, by whom he 
had on only child, George Herberl; Thrupp, 
who is now sole member of the firm of 
Thrupp & Maberly. 

[City Press, 9 Sept. 1905, p. 6 ; Joum. Soo. 
Arts, 1904-6, voL 63, pp. 1038, 1144; private 
information,] G. W 

THUILLIEE, Snt HENRY F~' 
LANDOR (1813-1906), swn 
of India, bom at Bath on K 
was youngest of eleven ohildi 
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cmd sis daugLtors) of John Piorro Thuilliet, 
merohani, of Cadiz and Path, by his 'wife 
Julia, daughter of Jamos Burrow of 
Eseter. An older sister, Julia, married 
Walter Savage Landor [q. v.] in 1811. 
He dcsoonded from Huguenots who, on the 
revocation of the Ediot of Hantes in 1086, 
first settled in Geneva. Educated at the 
East India Company’s military academy, 
Addiscomhe, Thuillier was gazetted to tlio 
Bengal artUlory on 14 Deo. 1832, and was 
siatmned at the headquarters. Bum Bum. 
Transferred to the survey department in 
Beo. 1836, he first served with parties in 
Ganjom and Orissa, and later was in charge 
of the revoiiuo surveys in the Bengal 
^striota of Cachar, Symot, Cuttook, and 
Patna. In Jon. 1847, ten moiitlis before 
receiving his oaptainoy, ho was appointed 
deputy surveyor-general and superinten- 
dent of revenue surveys. That post ho 
held for seventeen years, in tho course 
of which ho much improved the survey 
system and rendored tho results moro 
readily accessible to tho puhlio. lie 
‘ followed in tho track of lie dilToront 
trigonometrical series, and thus had tho 
advantage of fixed stations on which to 
base his detailed surveys’ (Memoir on 
Ind. Surveys, 1878). In 1864 ho prepared 
in his ofidco in Calcutta the postage stamps 
first used in India, receiving the special 
thanks of government. Ho was joint 
author ivith Captain R. Smythe of ‘ Tho 
Manual of Surveying in India’ (Calcutta, 
1851 ; 3rd edit. 1886). There he disoussed 
the difficult question of Indian orthography, 
which was officially standardised while ho 
hod charge of the department. 

Suoce^ing Sir Andrew Scott Waugh 
[q. V.] as surveyor-general on 13 March 1861, 
ho was promoted lieutenont-ooloncl in tho 
some year, colonel on 20 Sept. 1866, and 
major-general on 20 March 1870. The survey 
of the more settled parte of India hod been 
completed, and many of the surveys under 
Thuillier were over mountainous and 
forest-clod regions or sandy deserts, and 
frequently in parts never before visital by 
Europeans. In every branch he showed 
organising and administrative talent. In 
1868 he toansferred the preparation of the 
Atlas of India from England to Calcutta, 
sdectmg a stafi! of engravers there for the 
pimposo, and encouragiug John Bobanau 
Hicmerlieu Hennessey [^. v. Suppl. II] 
to introduce the photo-zinoograpmo pro- 
cess. Under ThuiUier’s superintendence 
796,928 square miles, or more than half 
the dependency, were dealt -with. He was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society in 1869, 


made a C.S.I. in May 1870, and knighted in 
May 1879. Iii July 1876 he was fwaffiS 
a good service pension. He retired on 
1 Jan. 1878, and the secretary of state in 
a despatch dated 1 8 July 1878, highly com- 
mended the energy and persoverance of his 
forty-ono years’ service, and congratulated 
him on the results. He was gazetted 
heutenont-gonoral on 10 July 1879, genpi- al 
on 1 July 1881, and (a rare distinction for 
an officer with little actual military service) 
colonel commandant of tho royal artillery 
on 1 Jail. 1883. Sottling at Richmond, he 
was long a useful merate of the Royal 
Geograplucal Society’s council, and came 
to be looked upon os the father of the East 
India Company’s service. Of fine presence 
and gonial temper, ho retained his faculties 
till his death on 0 May 1906 at Richmond 
whoro ho was buried. 


IIo married (1) in 1836 Susanne Elizabeth 
(d, 1844), daughter of the Rov. Haydon 
Cardow of Ciiriro Malot, Somerset, by whom 
ho had a son (Colonel Sir Henry Ravenshaw 
Thuillier, ILC.I.E., also Indian surveyor- 
general 1887-96), and a daughter j and 
(2) in 1847 Annie Charlotte, daughter of 
George Gordon Maopherson, i&ngalmedioal 
Borvioo, by whom he had six sons (three of 
thorn became offloors in the Indian army) 
and two daughters. 

Thoro ore tliroo portraits in oils: (1) 
by Mr. Bootliam (1846), belonging to 
Sir Henry Thuilhorj (2) by Mr. 6. Q. 
Pahnor (1885), now in the surveyor- 
gouoral’s office, Calcutta; and (3) by Mrs. 
Rowloy (1896), prosented by her to his 
eldest daughter, IMrs. Westmoreland. 

[Marldiam’s Memoir on Indian Surveys, 
London, 1878 ; official papers and survey 
repori s ; India List, 1006 ; Times, 8 May 1006 ; 
Army and Navy Uaz., 12 May 1906; Geo- 
graphical Journ., Juno 1006 ; informotion 
kindly supplied by Sir Henry Thuillier.] 

S. H. B. 


THURSTON, Mbs. KATHERINE 
CECIL (1876-1011), novelist, bom at 
Wood’s Gift, Cork, on 18 April 1876, wss 
only child of Poul Madden, banker, of 
Wood’s Gift by his •wife Catherine Barry. 
The father was chairman and director of 
tho Ulster and Leinster honk and an. inti- 
mate friend of Charles Stewart Parnell 
[q. V.]. Ho was deoted mayor of Cork and 
took a leading part in local politios on the 
nationalist side. Katherine’s oorly life was 
passed at her father’s house, whore she was 
privately educated. Of a vivacious tem- 
perament, she became devoted to tiding 
and B'wimming. But it was not till after her 
marriage in 1901 to Ernest Charles Temple 
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Tkurston, the novelist) that she evineed 
literary ability. 

Her career as a \rritet began with * The 
Circle’ (1903), which, if less sensational 
than her subsequent novels, showed origi- 
nality. In 1904 she acquired wide fame 
through the publication ol ‘ John Chilcote, 
M.P.,’ which appeared simultaneously in 
Ameiioa under the title of ‘ The Masquer- 
ader.’ Mrs. Thurston handled an impro- 
bable story of impersonation and mis- 
taken identity with much skill and force. 
None of her subsequent works attained tlm 
same degi'ce of popularity. ‘ The Gambler ’ 
(1906), a brightly written study of Irish 
life and scenery, was foUo^ved by ‘The 
Mystics’ (1907) and ‘The My on the 
Wheel’ (1908), novels of a more conven- 
tional type. In ‘ Max ’ (1910) Mrs. Thurston 
repeated with less success a story of im- 
personation. In all her work a genuine 
gift for story-telUng is combined with a 
fluent style and signs of intellectual insight. ' 

Meanwhile domestic disagreements arose ; 
with her husband, and on 7 April 1010 she 
obtained a decree nisi. Mrs. TWston, who 
was of delicate health, sufiered periodi- 
cally from fainting fits. She died from 
asphyxia during a seizure at Moore’s Hotel, 
Cork, on B Sept. 1011. She was buried in 
the family grave at Cork. The bulk of 
her property passed to her executor, 
A. T. Bulkeley Gavin, M.D. 

[The Times, 8 Aprd 1910 and 7 Sept. 1911 5 
Athensum, 9 Sept. 1911 j private informa- 
tion.] G. S. W. 

TINSLBT, WILLIAM (1831-1902), 
publisher, bom in 1831, was ike son of a 
Hertfordshire gamekeeper. He was edu- 
cated at a dame’s school, and as a child 
worked in the fields. He came to London 
in 1852 and obtained employment at 
Netting Hill. He joined Tub younger 
brother Edward in the publishing business 
of Tinsley Brothers in HolyweU Street, 
Strand, in 1854. They afterwards moved 
to Catherine Street, Strand. After issuing 
some small volumes of essays by W. B. 
Jerrold and J. E. Bitcbie, their first 
serious venture was G. A. Sala’s novel ‘ The 
Seven Sons of Mammon’ (1861). The 
next success of the firm was wi^ Miss 
Braddon’s (Mrs. Maxwell) ‘Lady Audley’s 
Secret ’ (1862) and ‘ Aurora Eloyd ’ (1863). 
They pubfished ‘The New Quarterly Ee- 
view’ (1864-9), but lost money in supporting 
‘ The Library Company,’ founded to rival 
Messrs. Mudie’s and Messrs. W. H. Smith 
& Son’s droulating libraries. Edward 
Tinsley died at a Uttle over the age of 


*hirty in 1866 (AOienaum, 22 Sept. 1866). 
In 1868 Tinsley started ‘ Tinsley’s Magazine,’ 
which was for some time edited by Edmund 
Yates and afterwards by the publisher 
himself ; it ooutinuod till 1881. Eor many 
years the firm was the chief producer 
of novels and light literature in London. 
Among the authors whose Morks were 
issued by the Tinsleys were Ouida (Louise 
de la Eam^e), William Black, Thomas 
Hardy, Sir W. H. Russell, J. S. Lo Eanu, 
Joseph Hatton, Tom Hood, Blanchard 
Jerrold, Justin McCarthy, Andrew HaJliday, 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey, Su‘ Walter Besant, Vis- 
count Morley, Benjamin Leopold Farjeon, 
George Meredith, 6. A. Lawrence (Guy 
Livingstone), Mrs. Henry Wood, Edmund 
Yates, Henry Kingsley, Sirs. Lynn linton, 
Mrs. Eidd^, Bhoda Broughton, Jean 
Ingelow, Mrs. Oliphant, Florence Marryat, 
Anthony Trollope, Mortimer Collins. Wilkie 
Collins, James Payu, Sir Richard Burton, 
George MacDonald, Captain Mayne Reid, 
W. Harrison Ainsworth, Amelia B. Edwards, 
George A. Henty, 6. Manville Fenn, and 
Alfred Austin. 

In 1878 Tinsley failed, with liabilitieB 
amounting to about 38,0001. He published 
in 1900 ms reminisccuces of the authors 
and actors he hod known, under the title 
of * Random EeooUeotions of an Old 
Publisher,’ 2 vole., with a photogravure 
after a photograph. He di^ at Wood 
Green, Middlesex, on 1 May 1902. 

[The Boolrseller, 8 May 1902 ; The Times, 
3 May 1902 ; The Publishers’ Circular, 10 
May 1902 ; H. Sutherland Edwards, Personal 
Recollections, 1900, pp. 134-42 (doubtful 
accuracy) ; G. A. Sala, Life, 1805, i. 426 ; 
E. Yates, Recollections, 1884, ii. 87-88; S. 
M. Ellis, W. H. Ainsworth and liis Friends, 
1911, passim.] B. R. T. 

TODD, Sib CHARLES (1826-1010), 
government astronomer and postmaster- 
general of the colony of South Australia, 
bom at Islington, London, on 7 July 1826, 
was elder son of George Todd, a grooet 
at Greenwich. Charles in 1841, at the 
age of fifteen, obtained employment in 
tho Royal Observatory as a super- 
numerary computer under Sir George 
Airy, the astronomer royal. He held the 
post, except for a few months’ interval, 
until the end of 1847. Early next year he 
bcoome assistant astronomer at the Cam- 
bridge University observatory, where, being 
in charge of tho lar^e telescope, tho North- 
umberland equatonal, he was one of the 
earliest observers of the planet Neptune 
discovered in 1846), and with the same 
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instrument took a d^erreotype picture Ms arrival Todd set up a govemmenUtoB 
of the moon, this being one of the first over theaamo route, which was opened on 
attempts in aatronomioal photography. 21 Feb. 1866. Its success was immadi n t n 
The eleotrio telegraph was then first being and the private hue was bought up and 
apphed to astronomic observation, and dismantled. Li the same year Todd 
Todd whilst at the University Observatory proposed to the South AustraUan goveni- 
helped in tho operations of determining ment the estabUshment of an intercolonial 
telegraphically the diilerence of longitude telegraph line joining AdRla.i^i,, jfei. 
between Cambridge and Greenwich. In bourne, and after negotiation with the 
1864 he was rcoied to the Eoyal Ob- government of Victoria he brought the 
servatory to take charge of the elootro- service between tho two capitals into use in 

gelvanio apparatus which had just been July 1868. The telegraph systems in the 
introduced for the transmission of time adjoining states. New South Wales and 
signals, and in the following year Airy Queensland, hod been developing oontem- 
leoommended him to the colonial office poraneously with that in South Australia, 
for tho post of superintendent of the In proposals for oonneoting Brisbane and 
telegraphs to bo estahlishod in South Sydney with Melbourne and Adelaide 
Australia, and director of tho Adelaide Todd effectively co-operated. The hue 
observatory, which it was just decided between Sydney and Melbourne was 
to create. Todd landed in Australia on opened in 1868, and was extended to 
6 Nov. 1866. PIo romained in charge of Brisbane in 1861. 
the colonial observatory^ at Adeloido until Before he left England Todd had leoog. 
31 Dec. 1906. The varied calls of offioial nisod the desirability of bringing Australia 
work prevented him from personally under- into closer connootion with the mother 
taking any extensive research. But in 1868 country by means of the telegraph. As 
he oo-onorated with tho goveminont astrono- early os 1869 Todd submitted to Sir Richard 
mors of Victoria and New South Wales in MaoDonnell [ei. v.], govornor of South 
the determination of a more ocourato posi- Australia, a sohome for a line to cross the 
tion of the 141st meridian, which was to bo oontinont from Adelaide to Port Darwin, 
adopted os the common bounda^ of in the extreme north. This proposal, 
South Australia and New South Wales, which ho embodied in a despatoh to the 
Li 1874, during tho transit of Venus, a large colonial secretary, was meaUy helped by the 
number of mioromotrio measures of the exploration in tho intenor of John MoDouall 
planet wore mode at the obs^atory. On Stuart v.]. IVfoanwhile an English oom- 
tho oooosion of the transit in 1882 Todd pany (afterwards the Eastern Extension 
journeyed to Wentworth for its observa- Company) wore planning a cable from 
tions. Long scries of observations of tiie Singapore via Java to Port Darwin, where 
phenomena of Jupiter’s satellites, most of a ooimootion could be mode with an 
thorn made by Todd himself, with notes on Australian land lino and the Australian 
the physical appearance of the planet, were continent could bo thus united telegraphi- 
published in tho ‘ Royal Astronomioal oally with tho rest of the world. Todd 
Society’s Monthly Notices,’ vote, xxxvii., pressed his sohemo with pertinacity in 
xxxix. and xl. He observed the Groat official quarters, and tho internal line was 
Southern Comet of 1880 and other oomets, authorised in 1870. In 1869 the ielegrajih 
and under his direction his assistants and postal departments of South Australia 
efieoted a considerable amount of observa- hod been amalgamated, and Todd became 
tion _ with the transit-circle which was postmaster-general next year. The colony 
provided by the government of South bore the whole charge of oonstruoting the 
Australia at Todd’s instigation about 1880. internal telegraph lino, which was nearly 
The routine meteorologioal work of tho two thousand miles long, mostly across 
observatory he directed with choracteristio unknown country. Todd supervised the 
Ihoroughness, and he organised on exteu- difficult work, and in August 1872, being 
sivo meteorological sorvioe, extending over at Mount Stuart, in the centre of the Aus- 
the whole state, ^ tralian continent, he had the satisfaction of 

But his chief ouermee were absorbed as telegraphing by means of a portable instni- 
soon os he reached Australia in 1866 with ment in both mreotions to Port Darwin and 
designs for a great telegrapMo system on the to Adelaide. The cable from Port Darwin 
Australian, oontinent. Private enterprise to Singapore was in working order a little 
had made a first effort in telegraphy in South later, aud complete oommunication was 
Australia with a short line bom the city of established between Adelaide and England 
Adelaide to the port. But immediately on on 21 Got. Three weeks later hanquefo 
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trere held in Loudon, Adelaide, aaid Sydney 
to celebrate the event, and Todd was made 
O.M.G. The subsequent construction of 
the telegraph line imder Todd’s direotion, 
joining West Australia to the Eastern 
colonies, practically completed the system 
for the continent, -which finally extended 
over 6000 mUes. The whole came into 
being in less than forty years after Todd 
had landed in Australia. 

Todd, who was made EI.C.M.G. in 1893, 
retained his offices till June 1905, although 
the Commonwealth Act of 1901 introduced 
slight changes into his duties and title. 
So long as he remained in the pubUo service 
the state parliament declined to pass an 
Act for the compulsory retirement of 
septuagenarians. He joined the Royal 
Astronomical Society on S April 1864, 
and was elected E.R.S. in 1889. The 
University of Cambridge eonferred on him 
the honorary degree of M.A. in 1886. He 
was a fellow of the Royal Meteorological 
Society and of the Society of Electrical 
Engineers. He died at Adelaide on 29 Jan. 
1910, and was buried there. 

He married on 6 April 1856 ARoe GUlam 
{d. 1898], daughter of Edward Bell of 
Cambridge, and left one son, Dr. 0. E. Todd, 
and four daughters. 

[Adelaide journals : The Advertiser and 
The Register, 30 Jan. 1910 ; Monthly Notices 
R.A.S., Eeb. 1911 ; Heaton’s AustraUan Diet, 
of Dates ; Burke’s Colonial Gentry ; private 
information,] H. F. H. 

TOMSON, ARTHUR (1869-1905), 
lojidsoape painter, bom at Chelmsford, 
Essex, on 6 March 1869, was sixth child 
of Whitbread Tomson by Ms wife Elizabeth 
Maria. I^m a preparatory school at 
Ingatestone in Essex he went to Upping- 
ham. As a lad he showed an artistio 
bent, and on leaving school ho studied art 
at Diisseldorf. Returning to England in 
1882, he settled dorm to landscape point- 
ing, working cMefly in Sussex and Dorset. 
His landscapes were poetic, and rather 
similar in sentiment to the art of George 
Mason and Edward Stott. Although he 
was at his best in landscape, cats were 
favourite subjects of study, and he occa- 
sional^ painted other animals. At the 
New English Art Club, of wMch he was an 
early member and in whose affaiiB he took 
warm interest, ho was a re^ar exhibitor, 
but he also showed at the Royal Academy 
from 1883 to 1892 and at the New Gallery. 
An excellent and characteristic example of 
Ms refined art is the canvas called ^ The 
Chalk Pit,’ which was presented by his 


■widow to the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
He was also an interesting writer on art, 
and his book on ‘ Joan-Fronfois Millet and 
the Barbizon School’ (1903; reissued in 

1905) is sympathetic and d^oriminating. 
For some years he was art critic for the 
* Morning Leader,’ under the pseudonym 
of Verind, and he contributed to the ‘ Art 
Journal’ descriptions of places in the 
southern counties, illustrated by his own 
drawings. He illustrated ‘Concerning Cats,’ 
poems selected by his first wife ‘ Graham R. 
Tomson ’ (1892). 

He died on 14 June 1905 at Roberts- 
bridge, and was buried in Steeple church- 
yard, near Wareham, in Dorset. 

Tomson married in 1887 his first -wife 
Rosamund (1863-1911), -writer of poetry, 
youngest child of Benjamin Williams Ball, 
whom he divorced in 1896, and who after- 
wards man-ied Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson. 
Tomson married secondly in 1898 Miss 
Hastings, a descendant of Warren Hastings, 
who survived Mm with a son. 

[Act Joumol, 1006 ; Grave’s Roy. Acad. 
Exhibitors, 1906 ; private infoimalion.] 

F. W. G-n. 

TOOLE, JOHN LAWRENCE (1830- 

1906) , actor and theatrical manager, bom 
at 60 St. Mary Axe, Loudon, on 12 March 
1830, and baptised in the church of St. 
Andrew Undiershaft on 25 July, -was 
younger son of James Toole by Ms -n^e 
Elizabeth (Parish Reg.). His father at 
the time was an India House messenger, 
but afterwards combined the offices of Uty 
toast master and usher in the Central 
Criminal Court at tho Old Bailey. As 
toast master he enjoyed on extended fame. 
‘ An Ode to Toast Master Toole ’ appeared 
in ‘Punch’ on 11 Nov. 1844. In 1846 
Dickens -wrote of him as ‘the renowned 
Mr. Toole, the most emphatic, -vigorous, 
attentiva and stentorian toast master in 
the Queen’s dominions.’ Tliaokeray, in 
Ms ‘ Roundabout Paper ’ on ‘ Thoms in 
the CusMon,’ describes ‘ Mr. Toole ’ bawling 
behind the lord mayor’s choir. Educated 
at the City of London School, young Toole 
began life as a wine merchant’s clem, and 
wmle so employed became a member of 
the City Histrionic dub, wMch gave per- 
formances in the Sussex Hall, leodenhaU 
Street, making his first appearance as Jacob 
Earwig in ‘ Boots at the Swan.’ Encour- 
aged by Dickens, who saw him in a mono- 
logue entertoimnent at the Walworth 
Literary Institute in 1862, Toole made one 
or two experimental appearances that year 
for benefits in town and country, notably 
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at the Haymaiket on 22 when he 
played Simmona in ‘ The Spitalfiolds 
Weaver ’ at the end of a long programmo, 
terminating at two o’clock a.m. Finally, 
on 6 Oct., he made Ins profoaaional ddbui 
in the aame ohoiracter at the Queen’s 
Theatre, Dublin, where he was engaged by 
Charles Dillon os stock low oomo^an at a 
salary of 21. per week, and, beooming an 
immediate favourite, remained six months. 
Here, for his benefit on 30 Nov., he played 
his popular rfile of Paul Pry for the first 
time. On 0 July 1863, tempted by a 
better ofler, he transferred his services to 
the Theatre Royal, Edinburg, making hia 
first appearanoe as Ilootor Timid in ‘A 
Dead Shot.’ At Edinburgh, whore he 
delighted his audiences by imitations oi 
popular actors, ho appeared for the first 
time on 7 March 1864 in his droU embodi- 
ment of the Artful Dodger in ‘ Oliver Twist,’ 
Bulging ‘The Dodger’s Lament,’ spcoially 
written for him by Hill, a inomber of 
the company. Returning to Loudon for 
Passion Week, ho gave his entertainment 
‘ Toole at Homo, or a Touch at the Times,’ 
at the Southwark, Haokney, Walworth, 
and Beaumont Institutions. On 18 May 
1864 ho had a farewell benefit at Edinbur|;h, 
playing, inter alia, young Master Willikiiid 
m Hilfa new burlesque ‘ Tho Loves of 
Willikind and his Dinah.’ 

On 2 Oot. Toole began his first profes- 
sional engagement in London by originating 
at the St. James’s Theatre the poorly drawn 
oharooter of Samuel Pepys in Taylor and 
Reade’s ineflootivo comedy, ‘The King’s 
Rival,’ ond the more congenial rfile of 
Weazle, the disguised sherifi’s officer, in 
Selby’s force, ‘My Friend the Major.’ 
But the engagement proved disquieting, 
and on 26 March 1866 he returned wim 
relief to the Edinburgh stock company. 
On 2 Oot. he was seen as Lord Sands in an 
elaborate revival of ‘King Henry VIH,’ 
and on 3 Deo. as Bottom in ‘A Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream.’ For his benefit 
on 16 Apnl 1866 he played Felix Rose- 
mary in ‘Toole’s Appeal to the Public,’ 
and on 29 August following concluded his 
Edinburgh engagement, l&onsferring his 
services for two seasons to the Lyceum in 
London under Charles Dillon, he first 
appeared there on 16 Sept, as Fanfaronade 
in Webb’s adaptation of ‘Belphegor the 
Mountebank,’ to the Belph^or of Dillon 
and the Henri of Marie Wilton (Lady 
Bancroft), who then made her metropolitan 
dfibut. The attenpieoe was Brough’s new 
burlesque ‘Perdita, or the Royal Milk- 
maid,’ in which Toole was the Autolyous. 


Ifa the succeeding summer he started pro- 
vineial starring with a small company of his 
own, a custom ho followed annually, with 
grcnt pecuniary advantage, ‘till hk retire- 
ment. During a three months’ sojourn at 
Edinburgh iti the summer of 1867 he made 
ao aoquamtanoo of Henry Irving, playine 
Adolphus Spanker to hia Dazzle m ‘ fondon 
Assurance.’ A warm and lifelong friend- 
ship between the two followed. 

At tho Lyceum in London he was seen for 
the first time on 10 March 1868 in his long 
popular oharaotorisation of Tom Cranky 
in Hollingshoad’s sketch ‘The Birthplace 
of Podgers.’ ^ 

Engaged by Benjamin Webster [q, v.] 
of tho Now Adolphi on the strength of 
a _ warm recommendation from Charles 
Diokoiis, Toole mode his first appearance 
at that house on 27 Deo. 1858, and remained 
thoro nine years. At the Adelphi ho 
suoocodod Edward Richard Wright [q. v,] 
in many of hia parts, and inherited much of 
Wright’s fame. On 0 May he was the 
original Spriggins in T. J. Williams’s farce, 
‘lei on parle Franqais,’ an eccentric em- 
bodiment that maintained perpetual vogue. 
Tho revival of ‘Tho Willow Copse’ in 
September was nolablo for Toole’s rendering 
of Augustus do Roshorvillo, a ohoraoter 
formerly doomed tho vohiolo for the broadest 
kind of humour, but now rationalised bytto 
genius of tho aotor. Toole created Ic^ing 
parts in many ephemeral farces, and was 
also tho first Brutus Toupot in Watts 
Plrillips’s ‘The Dead Heart’ (10 Nov. 
1859). At Christmas ho mode an effec- 
tive Bob Cratohit in ‘ The Christmas 
Carol.’ Ho did justice to Enoch Flicker, 
a powerfully drawn somi-sorious character 
in PhiUipsk spcotaoular ‘ A Story of 
’46 ’ [12 Nov. 1860), which Webster 
produced at Drury Lane ; and was 
Wapshot in tho first performance in 
England of Boucioault’s ' The Life of on 
Actress’ (Addphi, 1 March 1862). On 
14 April following Toole showed Ms full 
power in his delicate embodiment of old 
Caleb Plummer, tbo toymaker, in ‘Dot’ 
(Boucicauli’s version of ‘ Tho Cricket on 
the Hearth’), an impersonation in which 
he combined irresistibly humour and 
pathos. Toole’s Caleb Plummerundoubtediy 
ranks among tbo histrionic masterpieces of 
his century. Among succeeding triumphs 
in drama or burlesque are to bo noted his 
rendering of Azuoona in Byron’s burlesque 
‘ Bl-troated II Trovatore ’ (21 May), and of 
Mr. Tettorby in ‘ Tho Haunted Man ’ at the 
AdelpM (27 June 1863). 

Toole hod now attamed a salary of 3Bh 
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per ireek. On 7 Alarch 1804 he was the 
original policemaiL in Brough and Holliday’s 
farce ‘The Area Belle’ to the soldier of 
his ally Paul Bedford. In this he first 
sang E. L. Blanchard’s ditty ' A Norrible 
Tale.’ For his annual henent on 14 Sept, 
he produced Oxenford’s. adaptation of 
‘ Lo P6re Goriot ’ entitled ‘ Stephen Digges,’ 
uhioh had been written specially to suit 
his capacity for serio-ooimc acting of the 
Bobsonian order. After seeing this masterly 
performance Dickens wrote to Forster that 
Toole had shown ‘ a power of passion very 
nnusual indeed in a comio actor, as snon 
things go, and of a quite remarkable kind.’ 
But the play proved unattractive and was 
not revived. On 20 June 1806 he origin- 
ated with acoeptanoe another semi-serious 
pleWan character, Joe Bright, in Walter 
Gordon’s comedy-^ama ‘ Through Fire and 
Water,’ and surprised his audience in the 
opening act by a grimly realistio exhibition 
of drunken savagery. In the summer of 
1806 he went on tour •with Henry Irving. 

On 25 Nov. 1807, after Toole’s association 
•with the Adelphi ended, he produced at 
the Alexandra, laverpocl, Byron’s comedy 
‘ Dearer than life,’ in which the ohaiaoter 
of Michael Garner had been specially 
designed for his serio-comic capabilities. 
On its production in London at the Queen’s 
Theatre, Long Acre, on 8 Jan. 1868, Toole 
was Bupfiortra by a new oast, comprising 
Charles Wyndham, Henry Irving, Liond 
Brough, and Henrietta Hodson, and the 
harmony of the acting concealed the 
defective construction of the play. Toole’s 
mingled exhibition of grief, passion, and 
humour as the brave old man who could 
endure starvation 'with a pleasant face 
raised him higher in critical estimation. 
In association with Henry living, he 
subsequently fulfilled an engagement of 
seven weeks at the Standard Theatre. 
After his usual autumn tour he returned 
to the Queen’s, Long Acre, on 26 Dec., 
and on 13 Feb. 1866 originated Jack Snipe 
in Watts Phillips’s drama Not Guilty,’ 

On 13 Dec. 1809 Toole began his long 
and varied association with the Gaiety 
under John HoUiugshead [b. v. Supd. II], 
by produoing there Byroirs drama ‘Unole 
Dick’s Darling,’ in whioh his half-pathetio, 
half-oomic ao^g os Dick DoUand, the 
Cheap Jack, delighted Dickens. Seven 
nights later Toole played the title-character 
in Sale’s new burlesque ‘ Wat Tyler, M.P.,’ 
and was well supported by N^e Farren 
[q. V. Suppl. m and Marie Litton. In his 
autumn tours of 1809 and 1870 Toole was 
acoompanied by Henry Irving, the two 
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playing, inlrr alia, Jacques Strop and 
Robert Macaire, oharaotcra m whioh they 
were afterwards seen at the Lyceum on 

16 June 1883. For some time from 10 April 
1870 Toole had the Grimaldiau experience 
of acting nightly at two theatres. After 
appearing in ‘ Uncle Dick’s Darling ’ at the 
Standard he finished the evening as Cabriolo 
in Ofienbooh’s opera-boufio ‘ The Princess 
of Trebizonde,’ at the Gaiety. At the 
latter house in the followiug Christmas he 
oontributed materially to the success of 
Alfred Thompson’s opera-houffe ‘ Aladdin 
H,’ by his whimsicality as Ko-Kli-Ko. 
There also on 24 Jan. 1871 he appeared 
as Sergeant Buz^ in Holling^ead’s 
sketch ‘ BardeU v. Pidkwick,’ for the benefit 
of the Royal Dramatic College Fund. At 
Christmas he performed acceptably as 
Thespis in Gilbert and Sullivan’s fiml 
extrav^anza, ‘ Thespis, or the Gods Grown 
Old.’ Li September 1872 he revelled in 
the tiUe-choracter of Reece’s biwlesque 
‘ All Baba.’ Burlesque ohiefiy occupied 1^ 
at the Gaiety, but he was seen there in 
Ilston’s character oi Billy Laokaday in 
‘ Sweethearts and Wives ’ (3 April 1873), as 
Mawworm in ‘ The Hypocrite^ to Phelps’s 
Doctor Cantwell (16 Deo.), as Dennis 
Brulgruddery in ‘John Bull’ to Charles 
Mathews’s Hon. Tom Shuffloton (21 Dec.), 
and os Boh Acres in association wilh Phelps 
and Mathews (14 Feb. 1874). His salary 
at the Gaiety at this period was 1002. per 
week. 

On 6 April 1874 Toole opened the Globe 
Theatre for ten weeks, first producing 
there Albery’s new domestic drama ‘ Wig 
and Gown,’ in whioh he originated the 
extravagant character of Hammond Coote 
the hamster. After being banqueted at 
Willis’s Roomshy af^tingmshed gathering 
under the presidency of Lord Rosebery on 
24 June, Iroole sailed for a first and last 
visit to America, accompanied by his -wife 
and family and four supporting players. On 

17 Au^st he made ms first appearance 
: at WaUank’s Theatre, New York, acting 
I in * Wig and Gown ’ and ‘ The Spital- 
i fields Weaver.’ The American public gave 
; hiTn a lukewarm reception, and condemned 
I Ms humour as Oookneyfied. Returning to 

London after a year’s absence, he reappeared 
' at the Gaiety on 8 Nor. 1873, and on 3 Deo. 
was seen there m Reece’s absurdity ‘ Toole 
at Sea.’ He subsequently originated the 
title-character in Byron’s comio drama of 
‘Tottles,’ and created Professor Muddle 
in Reece’s ‘A Spelling Bee, or tho Battle 
of the Dictionaries,’ in whioh he sang ‘ The 
Two Ohadiahs.’ The last new production 
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of importanoo in wMoli he appeared at the Itomestio distress caused his retirement 
Gaiety was Bnrnand’s farmoal comedy during 1888 and 1889. In Peb. 1890 
‘Artful Cards’ (24 Peb. 1877), in which, shortly after his return to the stage he 
as Mr. Spicer Eumford, his humom- had accepted an offer to visit Australia, where 
full scope. he was warmly welcomed and remained 

Taldng the Gbbe for a season, Toole longer than he had intended. He re- 
produced there on 17 Doc. 1877 Ms own appeared at Toole’s on 23 April 1891 m 
farcical sketch ‘Trying a Magistrate,’ and ‘ The Upper Crust.’ On 30 May he appeared 
exactly a month later he originated the con- as Ibsen, wonderfully made up, in J, Jt 
gonial t61e of Charles Liquorpond, the retired Barrio’s sketch ‘Ibsen’s Ghost; or Toole 
footman, in Byron’s successful comedy ‘A up to Date.’ The most noteworthy pro- 
Pool and his Money.’ At the end of 1879 duolion of his declining years was Barrie’s 
Toole leased for a term ultimately extendhig comedy ‘ Walker, London,’ brought out at 
to sixteen years the PoUy (formerly the Toole’s on 26 Pob. 1892 with himself as 
Charing Ckoss) Theatre, a little house in Jasper Phipps, the fugitive bridegroom 
King William Street, Strand. Ho inaugur- and barber. Gout now began to make 
ated his management on 17 Nov. 1879 with serious inroads on his health, and from this 
‘ A Pool and his Money ’ and ‘ loi on parlo time onwards his acting became a painful 
Prongois.’ At the Folly, whore ho main- spectacle. On 28 Sept. 1896 his lease of 
tained a small permanent stock company, the theatre expired and his London career 
some members of which, such as John ended. Tho theatre wns pulled down at 
BiUington and Eliza Johnstone, remained the end of the year to afford extension to 
with him for years, he mainly relied on Charing Cross Hospital. For a few month 
farcical comedies or burlesques by Byron Toolo lagged superfluous on the provincial 
or Bcece. His production of Byron’s stage, making his last appoaranoe at ihe 
comedy ‘ The Upper Cnist ’ on 31 March Thoatro Royal, Rochdale, on 19 Deo. 1896, 
1880, with himeoU as Bamaby Doublcohiok, when ho was soon as Coleb Plummer and 
tho soap-boiler, proved remarkably success- Tom Cranky. Degeneration of the spinal 
ful. Early in 1882 ho took the Polly on a cord soon rendered Toolo a helpless invalid, 
long loose, and ro-openod it as Toole’s Retiring ^ to Britton, he died there on 
Theatre on 16 Fob., when ho was soon as 30 July 1906. Ho was b^ed in Kensal 
Paul Pry. After producing Law and Green cemetery beside his wile and ohfldxen, 
Grossmith’s musical force ‘ Mr. Gullfln’s who aU prodooeosed him. Toole’s later life 
Elopement,’ at the^exondra, Liverpool, on was momed by severe domestic distressea 
29 Sept., with himself os Benjamin Guffln, Ho married in 1864 Susan Kosloke, a young 
he tranrferred it to Toole’s on 7 Oct., and widow unoomected with the stage, with 
was very successful in his singing of ‘The whom he lived very happily, and who ahnost 
Spenkor*^B Eye.’ At the close of tho month invariably oooompanied lum while on tour, 
he originated Solomon Piotheroe, the village By her he hod a son and a daughter, 
oobblor-pedagogue in Pinero’s unoonven- On 4 Deo. 1879 tho eon. Prank Lawrence 
tional comedy ‘ Girls and Boys ' ; but Toole, died, aged 23. Tho daughter, 
the play was puzzling and proved a failure. Florence, died on 6 Nov. 1888, and his 
Subsequently he brought out from timo to wife a few months later, 
time several travesties of popular plays He loft a fortmie of 79,964Z. By his 
by Bumand, bimeeU amusingly caricaturing will he made numerous legacies to Mends 
Charles Cogldan as Loris IponoS in ' Stage and to oharitics. In 1880 there was 
Dora ’ (26 May 1883), Wflson Barrett published his ‘ Reminisoenoes,’ which were 
os Olaudian in ‘Paw Clawdian’ (14 Feb. compiled by Joseph Hatton [q.v. SuppL H]. 
1884), and Irving as Mepbislopheles in Toole’s eooentrio drollery was the out- 
‘ Faust and Loose ’ (4 Feb. 1886). word expression of a fronosome, Irayish, 

On 24 Nov. 1886 Toole produced at the sunny nature, whioh otherwise^ manifested 
Theatre Royal, Manohester, Mr. and Mrs. itself in ebulHtions of prootioal jokiug, 
Herman Meadvale’s domestio comedy ‘ The whoUy void of offence. Simple in his 
Butler,’ in whioh he was admirably fitted tastes and domestio in his hamts, hs was 
as David Trot. On its transferimoe to eniarely lovable, never making an enemy 
Toole’s on 6 Deo. the new piece proved or losing a friend. Although he was 
very succcesfol. Of equal popularity was fundamontally an artist, witib high per- 
the same authors’ comedy ‘The Don,’ sonative qualities and considerable gifts 
as produced at tho King Wffliam Street of pathos, the preponderanoe of his work 
house on 7 March 1888, with Toole as Mr. was of the laughter-making order. But his 
Milltken, M.A. Caleb Plummer and Miohael Gamor showed 
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a capacity for higher things. As a low 
comedian .“he was a disciple of the school 
of Liston and Wright, a school that believed 
in establishing so complete an understand' 
ing with tho public that liberties might 
be taken with it. Where the author failed, 
the comedian made fun on his own account, 
Toole had all Wright’s propensities for 
‘ gagging,’ and (especially in the provinces) 
gratified them to the fml. If his humour 
was neither so rich nor so spontaneous as 
Wright’s, it at least locked his coarseness 
and lubricity. The last great low comedian 
of the old school, Toole was certainly the 
cleanest. A portrait of him by the Hon. 
John Collier, presented in 1895 by Sir 
Henry Irving, hangs in the Garrick Club 
(No. 340). Several other portraits of the 
comedian in character were sold at the 
auction of his effects at Sotheby’s on 
8 Nov. 1906. A cartoon portrait by ‘ Spy ’ 
appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1896. 

[Joseph Hatton’s Reminiscences of J. L. 
Toole; W. Clark Eusscil’s Representative 
Actors ; I'orster’s Life of Charles Dickens j 
J. C. Dibdin’s Annals of the Edinburgh 
Stage; Theatrical Jornnal for 1862-1; 
Ihe Bancroft Memoirs ; Recollections of 
Edmund Yates ; Pasooe’s Dramatic List ; 
Era Almanack for 1877 ; W. Davenport 
Adams’s Diet, of tho Drama; T. Edgar 
Pemberton’s Dickens and the Stage ; Drama- 
tic Notes, 1879-88 ; Col. T. AUston Brown’s 
^tory of the New York Theatres ; William 
Archers The Theatrical World for 1894-5 ; 
Dutton Cook’s Nights at the Play ; Pemberton’s 
The Birmingham Theatres; John Hollings- 
head’s Gaiety Chronicles ; The Lady of the 
House (Dublin) for 15 Aug. 1906 ; Idler Mag., 
April 1893 ; Daily Telegraph, Dublin Evening 
Herald, and Dublin Evening Mail, 31 July 
1906 ; personal knowledge and research.] 

W. J. L. 

TORRANCE, GEORGE WILLIAM 
(1836-1907), musician and divine, bom at 
Rathmi^, Dublin, in 1836, was eldest son 
of George Torrance, merchant tailor, and 
was a emorister in Christ Church Cathedrsd 
from 1847 to 1861, under Sir Robert 
Preaoott Stewart [q. v.]. Ho was organist 
for a short time at Blackrock, and then at 
St. Andrew’s in 1852 and at St. Ann’s 
in 1864. A * Te Deum ’ and ‘ Jubilate ’ 
which he composed in early youth 
showed promise, and in 1864 he composed 
an oratorio, ‘Abraham,’ which was per- 
formed — ^with Sir Rob^ Stewart at the 
organ — at the Antient Concert Rooms, 
Dublin, next year. In order to complete 
his musical studies he went to Leipzig in 
1866, returning to DabUn in 1858. A second 
oratorio, ‘ The Captivity ’ (words by Gold- 


smith), was given at the Antient Concert 
Rooms on 19 December 1864. Meanwhile 
drawn towards the ministry, he entered 
Trinity College in 1859, and graduated 
RA. in 1864, proceeding M.A. in 1867. 
Ordained deacon in 1865 and priest in 
1866, he was curate of St. Miohael’a, 
Shrewsbury (1865-7), and of St. Ann’s, 
Dublin (1887-9). 

In 1869 Torrance went in search oi 
health to Australia, holding successively 
the curacies of Christ Church, Melbourne 
(1870-1) ; St. John’s, Melbourne (1871-7) ; 
and the inoumbencies of AH Saints, Gee- 
long (1877-8); Holy Trinity, Balaclava 
(1878-94 ) ; and St. John’s, Melbourne 
(1894-9). In 1879 he received the degree 
of Miu.D. from Dublin University, and in 
1880 Melbourne University conferred on him 
a similar honour. His third oratorio, ‘ The 
Revelation,’ was produced at Melbourne in 
June 1882. 

In 1897 Torrance returned to Ireland, 
and was appointed chaplain to the bishop 
of Osaory, being made in 1809 bishop’s 
vicar choral and librarian of St. (knioe’s 
Cathedral library and in 1900 prebendary of 
Kiliamery and canon of St. Canioe’s. He 
was also registrar for the united dioceses of 
Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin. He continued 
to compose muoh sacred and seoulor musia 
In January 1902 he won the prize of ten 
guineas offered by the ' School Music 
Review ’ for the best coronation song for 
sohool singing, namely, ‘Come, raise we 
now our voices,’ pahushed aa No. 676 of 
Novello’a 'School Songs.’ In 1903 his 
maririgal ‘ D^ he that tear ’ obtained ihe 
Molyneuz prize and the aodety’s medal, 
offered by the Madrigal Society (London). 
Two of his anthems, ‘Who shall roll us 
away ’ and ‘ I will pray the Father,’ were 
published in Novello’s ' Octavo Anthems,* 
and ten of his hymns are included in the 
‘ Church Hymnal ’ (Ireland) — ‘ Euiooly- 
don ’ being still a favourite. He died on 
20 Aug. 1907. He was married, and his 
wife died two days before him. 

[Grove’s Diet, of Musio, 1910; private 
information; personal knowledge.] 

W. H. G. F. 

TOWNSEND, MEREDITH WHITE 
(1831-1911), editor of the ‘Friend of 
Lidia ' and tiie ‘Spectator,’ bom in London 
on 1 April 1831, was the o^ son (in the 
family of three ohildren) of William Town- 
send, one of the sixteen cluldien of Charles 
Townsend of Feiriers, Bures St. Mary, on 
the borders of Essex and Suffolk. The 
family had been long settled in North 
Essex, both at Goggeshall and Bures, and 
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William Townsend inliorited a few hundred a vornaoular jouriml, ‘Salya Pradip’ for. 
acres, which he farmed himself. His wife merly ‘ Sumoohar Dnrpun’ (or ‘Mirror of 

Alicia was daughter of John Sparrowa Nows’) and acted os correspondent of ‘The 

of ‘ The Ancient House ’ or ‘ Sparrowe Times.' Returning to England to reeriiit 
House,’ Ipswich. On the death in early his health, he was summoned back to India 
middle age of William Townsend, who was by the outbreak of the Mutiny. Townsend 
unsuccessful in business, his widow returned remained at liis post at Sorampore through- 
to Ipswich with her three children. out this trymg period, in which the influence 

Mraedith Townsend was educated at of the ‘ Friend of Lidia ’ reached its 
Queen Ehzabeth’s grammar school, Ipswich, zenith, but his health broke down under the 
where he hod for schoolfellow Edward strain, which was oggrayafed by domestio 
BylesCowcll[g.v.Suppl. II], the orientalist, trouble. In 1859 ho was peremptorily 
and distinguished himself greatly in classics, ordered homo by the doctors. Dr. Geoige 
but lett at sixteen m 1847 to become assis- Smith succeeded him as editor, 
tant in a school m Scotland. Fram this Rapidly regaining his health on his 
work, on which he looked back ivith some- return to England, Townsend bought the 
thing like horror, he was speedily rescued ‘ Spectator ’ in 1860 from Mr. Scott, the 
by on invitation from a friend of the family, successor of Robert Stephen Rintoul [q. v.], 
John Clark Marshman [q. v], to come out and a few months later took into partner- 
and assist him in the editing of the ‘ Friend ship Richard Holt Hutton, to whom he had 
of India ’ (foimded in 1836) at Serampore, been introduced by Walter Bagehot. The 
near Calcutta, Townsend left the Sootoh tenns of tho agreement made them joint- 
school on tho day on wliioh ho received the editors and co-proprietors, but tho ultimate 
message, and sailed in 1848 for India. Ho control rested with Townsend. Their 
lived with the Marshmans at Sorampore, relations were defined by Townsend in tho 
and sent homo the whole of his first year’s ‘ Spectator ’ (11 Sept. 18D7) after Hutton’s 
salary to his mother. From the first he death os ‘an unbroken friendship oft^y. 
threw himself into his work with such six years and o literary allianoe wHoh at 
energy and ability that at twenty-one ho was onoo in its dm’ation and oompleteness is 
already editor of the ‘Fiiend of India’ probably without a precedent.’ During 
and in 1863 he became proprietor. ITis the first few yeors of their allianco the 
knowledge of native affairs was largely ‘ Spectator,’ which had declined in prestige 
derived from an old pandit who taught him after RintouTs death, was worked at a loss. 

ho contributed Tho editors ran counter to the opinion 
George Smith, of tho well-to-do classes in England by 
but it was essentially a one-man paper in then' unflinching support of tlie unpopular 
Townsend’s time. In later years he used side in tho American civil war. They 
to say that he often wrote the whole paper uphold and prophesied viotory for the 
‘ ^cept tho advertisements.’ The influence North all along; their excellent military 
he exerted and the value of his support were critic, George Hooper, was quick to seize 
attested by Lord Dolhousie and Lord the immense significance of Sherman’s 
Canning. The former, whose policy Town- famous ‘ March to the Sea ’ ; ond as the 
send stoutly defended, writing on the eve tide of war turned, so also did the fortunes 
of his departure, 3 March 1866, thanked of the paper. 

Townsend for the fairness ‘with which you Townsend, though ho contributed freely 
have always set your judgment of my to all departments of the paper, wrote 
public acts before the community whose ehiofiy on foreign polities and always on 
opinions ore largely subject to your in- India. lie brought to boar on Ms special sub- 
fluonce,’ and again on 28 Deo. 1867 for ject an immense store of iUustrativeinforma- 
standing by him ‘ at a time when, literally tion, not invariobly oocuiate, for he was an 
fettered and ga^d, I am deprived of ail omnivorous reader, and hod a picturesque 
power of defending myself.’ Lord Canning, and even romantic outlook on thofutm. 
in a lettm dated 2 April 1867, expressed He wrote with the utmost ease and unfailing 
his special satisfaction with the service zest in a clear, vigorous, natural style and 
Townsend had rendered to the army and never qualified his statements. He dog- 
th6_ state by an article on the officers of matised freely, but was never pedantic, 
native regiments. Besides his work on His habitual indulgence in prophecy 
the ‘ Friend,’ Townsend also imdertook occasionally led him astray. Thus his 
temporarily the editorsMp of ‘ The Caleutta accurate prediction of the danger to 
Quarterly Review ’ and the ‘ Annals of Oavagnori’s mission to Kabul in 1879 wss 
Indian Administration.’ Hefurtlier edited neutralised by Ms unfounded pessimism^ 


Bengali. Amongst others i 
to the ‘Friend’ was Dr. 
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wbioh he franMy owned afterwards— in 
regard to the expedition of Lord Roberts. 

The peculiar quality of the ‘ Spectator ’ 
under the Townsend and Hutton rigime 
was due to the foot that it was written 
mainly by two men of remarkable ability, 
whose equipments were supplementary to 
each other, and who devoted their entire 
energies to the paper. They enlisted, 
however, the occasional assistance of 
many able men, among them Walter 
Bagehot, Charles Henry Pearson, after- 
wards minister of education in Victoria, 
Sir Robert Giffen, Mr. H, H. Asquith, and 
Mr. W. F. Monypenny, the biographer of 
Lord Beaoonsfield. Townsend’s journalistic 
activity extended over a period of exactly 
sixty years, during which time he must 
have written close on 10,000 articles. 
Besides his work on the ‘Spectator,’ for 
many years contributed the political 
article in the ‘ Economist.’ In 1898 
Townsend resigned bis editorial control of 
the paper on its sale to Mr. St. Loe 
Straohey, who had been assistant-editor 
since 1886, but he continued to contribute 
to its columns with little abatement of his 
powers though in diminished volume for 
another ten years. His lost article appeared 
in the issue of 16 Mw 1008, and bore the 
characteristic title ‘The Unrest of Asia.* 
In 1909 his health failed rapidly, and after 
a long illness he died on 21 Oct. 1911 at the 
M^or House, Little Bookham, in Surrey. 
Ho had removed thither in 1899 from the 
house in Harley Street which ho had 
cooupied since 1864. He was buried in 
little Bookham ohurohyard. 

Townsend was married thrice : (1) in 
1853, to his aousin, Miss Colchester, who 
died in the some year; (2) in 1867, to 
Isabel CoUingwood, who died shortly after 
the birth of a son in 1868 ; and (3) shortly 
after his final return to England, in 
January 1861, to Ellen Frances, daughter 
of John Erancis Snell of Wentford House, 
dare, Suffolk ; she survived him with her 
three children, a son and two daughters. 

Townsend wrote little except for the press. 
But he collaborated with his friend John 
Langton Sanford [q. v.] in ' Tho Groat 
Governing Families of ^gloud’ (2 vols. 
1865), which gives in a condensed but 
animated form ‘ the leading ascertained 
foots in the history of our great families.’ 
In Au^st 1901 he republished a number 
of articles contributed to various reviews 
besides the ‘Spectator’ under the title 
‘Asia and Europe.’ The volume, which 
contains an interesting study of Mahomet, 
is somewhat pessimistio in tone. Townsend 


expresses the view that the Indian peoples 
will almost certainly become MohammeSin, 
and the general drift of his conclusions is 
summed up in the sentence ‘ The fusion of 
(he continents has never occurred, and in 
file author’s beat judgment will never 
occur.’ Hia only non-political essay out- 
side the ‘ Spectator ’ was on appreciative 
study in the ‘ Oomhill ’ of the novels of 
Mrs. Oliphant, whom he attached to the 
‘ Spectator,’ and who for some time wrote 
for it ‘ A Commentary from an Easy 
Choir.’ 

Townsend went little into society, and 
never belonged to a club, but received his 
friends re^arly at Harley Street on 
Mondays, m private life he was remark- 
able for his genial old-fashioned courtesy 
and brilliant paradoxical talk. He was 
generous beyond ordinary experience; no 
master of ms craft was kinder or more 
helpful to the raw apprentice. 

[Obituary notices in The Times, Manchester 
Guardian, and Glasgow Herald, 24 Oct. 1911, 
and in British Weekly ; personal knowledge ; 
information supplied by the family.] 

0. L. 6. 

TRACEY, Sm RICHARD EDWARD 
(1837-1907), admiral, son of Commander 
Tracey of the royal navy, was bom on 
24 Jan. 1837, and entered the navy in 
1852. He served during the Baltic cam- 
paign of 1864 as a imdshipmon of the 
Boscawen, and received the medal; he 
passed Ms examination in Jon. 1858 while 
serving in the Harrier, sloop, on the south- 
east coast of America, and was promoted 
to lieutenant on 28 June 1859. After 
studying on board the Excellent he was 
appointed in July 1860 to the Conqueror 
in the Cbaimel squadron, and two years 
later received a supernumerary appomt- 
ment to the Euryalus, flagship of Sir 
Augustus Leopold Kuper [q, v.] on the 
East Indies and China station. While in 
her he took part in the active operations in 
Japan, espcoially the engagement with the 
forts at Kagosima in Aug. 1863, and 
the attack on the batteries in the Straits 
of Simonosekl in Sept. 1864. For these 
services he was mentioned in despatches, 
and on 21 Nov. 1864 was promoted to 
commander. The Japanese government 
under the Tokugawa Sh^urata having 
asked that Englim naval officers might be 
lent for training purposes to their newly 
formed modem navy, the request was 
granted and Tracey placed in charge of 
the mission. He and bis companions set 
about organising and BuperinWding the 
naval school at Tsubaji during 1867-8, 
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and -ffliile thus employed he was home TE.AILL-BXTE,BiOTJGH8, Sm PEED- 

on the books of the fla^hip. But a ERICK WILLIAM (1831-190S), lieutenant 

new Japanese administration interrupted general. [See BuBnouGHs.] 

Tracey’s work, which was not resumed till 

1873, when Commander (Sir) Archibald TRE VOR, WILLIAM SEOTTISWOODE 

Douglas took out to Japan a second (1831-1907), raaior-eenoral, royal (Bengal) 
naval mission. Tracey, however, for a engineers, born in fiidia on 9 Oct. 1831 
short time rendered similar services to the was second son of Captain Robert Salusbury 
Chinese navy, for which he was decorated Trovor, 3rd Bengal cavalry, by his wife Mary, 
by the emperor with the order of the youngest daughter of William Spottiswoode 
Double Dragon, and in Nov. 1869 was laird of Gloniemate, Perthshire, N.B. His 
appointed to command the gun-vessel father was one of the party of three 
Avon, in which he remained on the China murdered with Sir William Maonaghten 
station until his promotion to captain on [q. v.] at Kabul in 1841. The widow and 
29 Nov. 1871. In July 1878 he was ohildron were detained in captivity by Akbar 
appointed to the Spartan, corvette, which Klian for nine months in Afghanistan, 
he commanded for four years on tho East After their release and return to England 
Lidics station, and particularly on tho east William was educated at the Edinburgh 
coast of Africa, where ho craised for the Academy and at tho East India Com- 
suppression of the slave ti-ado. In Jan. pany’s military seminary at Addisoombe. 
1881 he became flag eaptain in tho Iron Ho obtained a oommission os seoond- 
Dnke to Sir George OmmannoyWilles [q.v. lieutenant in the Bengal engineers on 
Suppl. II], commander-in-chief on tho China 11 Deo. 1849. Wlrile under professional 
station, and retiu'iimg home early in 1884 iustruotion at Chatham, he was for some 
was appointed to the Sultan, which ho com- months on roecial duty at tire Great Eshibi- 
monded for a year in the Chmmel squadron, tion of 1861. He arrived in India in 18S2 
Li April 1886 Troeoy became on aide-do- in time to take port in the Burmese war j 
oamp to Queen Victoria, and in July was was severoly wounded in tho escalade and 
appointed to Portsmouth dockyard. Ho capture of the White House Pioquet 
reached flag rank on 1 Jan. 1888. _ stockade in tho emesrations before Rangoon 

Tracey ^st hoisted his flag as sccond-in- on 12 April 186R and was mentioned in 
command of the fleet under Sir George despatches. In the autumn he had suffi- 
Tryon [q. v.] in the manceuvros of 1880, oiently recovered to join the force under Sir 
and in Sept, of that year was appointed John Cheapo [q.v.]intheDonabewdistriot, 
in the some capacity to the Channel and was present in several actions, ending 
Squadron. Li Jan. 1892 he was made with the attack on tho ontronohed position 
admiral superintendent at Malta, and on at Kyrm Kazim on 10 March 1863. Eot 
23 June 1893 was promoted to vice-admiral, his conduct on this occasion, when he was 
In 1896 he was an umpire for the naval again wounded, Trovor received iho thanks 
monosuvres, and for three yeors from Oct. ot govommont in a ‘ notification ’ dated 
1807 was president of the Royal Naval 22 April 1863 and the moded with clasp. 
Collie at Greenwich. He was awarded He was promoted lieutenant on 1 August 
the K.C.B. in May 1893, was promoted to 1864. 

admiral on 29 Nov. following, and retired After the conclusion of tlic Burmese war 
on 24 Jan. 1901. He died m London on ho was employed on iho Pegu survey, and 
7 March 1907, and was buried at Konsal later on tho Bassein rivor in Burma, with a 
Green. view to oonstruoting a sanatorium at the 

Tracey was twice married ! (1) in 1866 to mouth of tho river. The country was in 
Janet {a. 1876), daughter of the Rev. W. an unsettled state and Trevor’s position 
Wingate; (2) on 30 Nov. 1887 to Ado- most inseouio. Transferred in October 1867 
lalde Constance Bohesia, only daughter of to Bengal, he accompanied the Darjeeling 
John Constantine de Oouroy, 29th Baron field force, to intercept the mutineers 
Kingatde in the Irish peerage. of tho 76th native infantry from Dacca, 

[The Times, 9 and 12 March 1907 ; R,N. ““d engaged thena at Oherabandar on 
List ; on engraved portrait was puhlished by the Bhutan frontier. Promoted eaptain 
Messrs. Walton of Shaftesbury Avenue.] on 27 Aug. 1858, Trevor was employed in 
L. G. 0. L. tho consteuoUon of the Ganges and Dar- 
jeeling rood. In 1861 he was appointed 
TRAEEORD, E. G. (pseudonym). [Sec garrison engineer at Port William, Calontta, 
Riddeix, Mbs. Obablotte Eijza Lawson and oonverted a tract of waste lond on the 
(1832-1906), novelist.] bonk of the Hooghly into the pleasure resort 
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imn-nm a>s the Eden Gardens. In Feb. 
1862 he officiated as superintending en- 
gineer of the northern circle, and com- 
pleted the Ganges and Darjee^g toad to 
the foot of the mountains. In May 1863 
he was appointed controller of accounts, 
and improved the method of keeping them. 

In Feb. 1866 Trevor joined the Shutan 
field force as field engineer under Major- 
general (Sir) Henry Tombs [q. v.]. At the 
attack on Dewan-GM on 30 April follow- 
ing, Trevor and a brother officer, James 
Dundas [q. v.], greatly distinguished them- 
selves in forcing their way alone ahead of 
their Sikh soldiers into a barely accessible 
blockhouse, the key of the enemy’s position, 
in which some 180 to 200 of the enemy had 
barricaded themselves after the rest of the 
position had been carried. His gallantry 
was rewarded by the V.O. He was sufier- 
ing from illness at the time, and was five 
times wounded ia the desperate encounter. 
After being treated at Gauh4ti he went 
on long leave of absenoc, and on his return 
became superintending engineer at the 
Bengal Presidency. He was made brevet 
major on 16 May 1866, and received the 
medal and clasp for his services in the 
campaign. 

Promoted liout--oolonel on 19 Aug. 1874, 
Trevor was appointed special chief engineer 
for the famine relief works north of the 
Ganges. He received the thanks of the 
government for his work. After serving as 
inspector-general of military works ho was 
transferred os chief engineer to Central 
Ihdia, and in Dec. 1876 was appointed 
chief engineer of British Burma. In this 
post, which he held for five years, he helped 
to draft a scheme for the reorganisation of 
the engineer establishment, for wbioh he 
was again thanked by the government. He 
attained the rank of brevet colonel on 19 
Aug. 1870. From Feb. 1882 to Feb. 1887 
Trevor was secretary to the government of 
India in the public works deportment. He 
retired with the honorary rank of major- 
general on 20 Feb. 1887. He was a steady 
shot with a revolver, to whioh on several 
occasions he owed his life, an e^ert swords- 
man, and a daring rider. He died on 
2 Hov. 1007 at 68 Yiotoria Street, London, 
and was buried at Kensol Green. 

He married on 10 June 1868, at Darjeeling, 
India, Eliza Ann, daughter of the Bev. B. 
Fisher, Indian ohaplain. She died in 1863, 
leaving two daughters, the elder of whom 
died in 1878. The younger daughter, 
Florence Mary, married in 1882 Colonel 
Maule Campbell Brookenbury, O.S.I., royal 
engineers. 


A painting by Miss Q. Brackenbury 
(1901) belongs to his daughter. 

[Royal Engineers’ Reeoida j Royal 
Engineers’ Journal, 1908; The Time-, 4 
and 7 Nov. 1907 ; Vibart’s Addiscombe ; 
India Office Records j private information.) ; 

R. H. V. 

TEISTR.^, HENRY BAKER (1822- 
1906), divine and naturalist, bom at 
Eglingham, Northumberland, on 11 May 
1822, was eldest son of Henry Baker 
! Tristram, vicar of Eglingham, by Charlotte, 
dauehter of Thomas Smith. A younger 
broteer, Thomas Hutchinson {b. 25 Sept. 
1826), an ecclesiastical lawyer, became 
chancellor of London and many other 
dioceses, and died on 8 Maroh 1912. 

Educated first at Durham school, Henry 
matriculated on 9 Nov. 1839 os a scholar 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, and graduated 
B.A, with a second class in (Essies in 
1844, proceeding M.A. m 1846. He was 
ordained deacon in 1846 and priest in 
1846, and was curate of Morchard Bishop 
(1846-6). Threatened with lung trouble, he 
went to Bermuda, where he was secretary 
to Sir William Henry Elliott [q. v.], the 
governor, acting also as naval and mili- 
tary ohaplain, 1847-9. There ho took up 
the study of birds and shcHa In 1849 he 
became rector of Castle Eden, oo. Durham, 
and held the living tm 1860 ; but ill-health 
drove him to Algeria for the winters of 
1856-6, 1866-7. He penetrated far into the 
desert, made an ornithological collection, 
and gathered material for his first book, 
‘ The Great Sahara ’ ( 1860). The following 
winter he visited Palestine and Egypt, and, 
on letoming, became master of Greatham 
Hospital and vicar of Greatham, co, 
Durham. Revisiting Palestine in 1863-4, 
he produced on his return the first of his 
I books on the Holy Land. In 1868 he 
' received from Edinburgh University the 
hon. degree of LL.D., and was elected 
I F.R.S. In 1870 Tristram was made hon. 

! canon of Durham and canon residentiary in 
1374, when he left Greatham. 

In 1870 Tristram declined Lord Beacons- 
fiffid’s offer of the Anglican hishoprio in 
Jerusalem, although he visited Palestine 
again in 1880-1, in 1894, and in 1807. 
During 1891 he travelled in Japan, Ghina, 
and North-West America. In ritual con- 
troversy at home, while his convictions 
were strongly protestant, he associated him- 
self with the moderate evangelicals. But 
his chief interest lay in the work for the 
Church Missionary Society, and he act^ 
for forty years as iis representative in 
the cormty of Durham. An enthusiastio 
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fieemason, Tristram was in 1884 appoiniod 
grand chaplain of England, and in 1885 
deputy provincial grand master for Durlmm. 
In 1801 ho visited Japan, whore a daughter 
was a missionary. In 1893 he presided 
over the biologioal section of the British 
Association at Nottingham. lie retained 
his vigour of mind and body till his death 
at Durham on 8 March 1006. Tristram 
married in 1850 Eleanor Mary, daughter 
of Captain P. Bowlby, 4th fling’s Own 
(d. 1903), by whom ho had one son and 
seven daughters. 

As a traveller and a naturalist, Tristram 
was a olo.se observer and diligent oollcotor. 
His knowledge of the geology, topography, 
and natural history of Palestine was un- 
rivalled. liis study of the larks and chats 
of North Africa led him, before the issuo 
of tlio ‘ Origin of Species ’ in Nov. 1869, 
to support (The Ibis, 1 860, p. 420) ‘ Iho 
views set forth by Messrs. Danvin and 
Wallace in their oommunieation to the 
liinnman Society’ (I July 1868), though 
ho aftorwai-ds modified his language. His 
oolleotion of 20,000 birds, of whioh he 
published a catalogue (Durham, 1889), ha 
sold to the publio museum of Liverpool } his 
oollooUon of birds’ eggs ultimately passed 
to the Natural History Museum. 

Tristram’s soiontifle aoouraoy and pic- 
turesquo stylo rendered his writings at 
once valuable and popular, In addition to 
contributions to periodical literature and 
much work in Smith’s ‘ Diotionary of the 
Bible,’ ho published: 1. ‘The Land of 
Israel : a Journal of Travel with Beferenoo 
to its Physical History,’ 1866; 3rd cd. 
1876. 2. ‘The Natural History of the 
Bible,’ 1867. 3. 'The Topography of the 
Holy Land,’ 1872 — later entiClod ‘Bible 
Places, or the Topography of Iho Holy 
Land,’ 6th ed. 1897. 4, ‘ The Land of Moab : 
Travels and Disooveries on the East Side 
of the Dead Sea and the Jordon,’ 1873. 

6. ‘ Pathways of Palestine ; a Descriptive 

Tour through the Holy Land,’ 1881-2. 6. 

' The Eanna and Flora of Palostiae,’ 1884. 

7. ‘ Eastern Customs in Bible Lands,’ 1894. 

8. ‘ Bambles in Japan,’ 1896. 

[Proo. Roy. Soo., B. vol. Isis. ; Field, 17 
March 1906 ; Record, 16 March 1900 ; Ohuroh 
Missionary Intelligeuoor, April 1006 ; pnvate 
information.] A. B. B. 

TRUMAN, EDWIN THOMAS (1818- 
1906), dentist and inventor, horn on 20 Deo. 
1818, was the sou of Thomas Truman, 
a descendant of Sir Benjamin Truman, 
the founder of the firm of brewers, Truman, 
Hanb^ and Buxton. He was ednoated 
at King’s College School, London, and 


King’s College Hosptal. On 28 Feb. 1856 
he was appointed dentist to the royal 
household, holding this appointment until 
bis death, a period of fifty years. He 
booomo M.B.O.S.EnglDnd in 1869. His 
dental work led him to study the varied 
propertiM and uses of gntta-peroha. His 
chief oloim to notice is ms invention of an 
improved method of preparing gutta-percha 
as the proteotive ooverms for the Atlantia 
cable. The failure of the first cable of 
1858 and those subsequently laid was due 
to imperfect insulation, whioh a oonunittee 
of inquiry appointed by tho privy council 
attributed to tho improper pmiaiation of 
the gntta-peroha employed, ikuman dis- 
oovorod that gutta-poroha oonld ho purified 
in any quantity by meohanioal means with- 
out injury, and after his discovery had j 3 eeii 
satisfaotoiily tested by tho oommittee, the 
invention was patented, on 26 Aug. 1860, 
tho rights wore sold to the Gult^eroha 
Company, and all subsequent cables whioh 
were laid wore covered witii gntta-peroha 
repored by Truman’s process. Li 1860 
e mvontod a maohino for the pieparstion 
of orudo gutta-poroha, and estabiiBhed a 
factory at Vauihall Cross, and between that 
year and 1889 took out many patents for 
perfecting prooesses oonneoted mth the use 
of gutta-percha. Ho pursued lus investiga- 
tions willi a view to oxpoditing the maliug 
of the insulating material and to reducing 
its porosity and oosl $ after thirty years 
of experiment ho suooeodod in produoing 
a porfeotly insulated oonduotor possessing, 
aooording to Lord Kelvin, ten Umea tw 
insulation of the Ftenoh Atlantic cable. 
Tiro general post office adopted Tnunon’s 
process, and he received until shortly before 
his death a minimum annual royalty of 
6001. In his profession as a dentist \>b 
acquired a wide repute by his suooess in 
oorreoting cleft palate. He was the 
inventor of gutta-poroha stoppings for 
dmilol work, reoeiving royalty from every 
dentist mokteg use of his patent. 

From the age of fifteen he was_ an 
enthusiastic ooUeotor of hooks and prints, 
and on habitud of Sotheby’s sale rooms. 
The intimate Mend of George Cruikshank, 
he made a speoial hobby of ooUeotmg 
Ciuikshank’s satirical prints audoarioaturea 
as well as books illustrated by him, even- 
tually forming the largest oolleotion known. 
This oolleotion, with his general library 
and historical and other portraits, was 
dispersed by Messrs, Sotheby in 1906, 
the sale oooupying twenty-one days and 
realising nearly 16,000?. Truman aim 
busied himself vrith religions and sodal 
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questions, on -which he wrote with sense 
and oon-viotion. He died at Home Hield, 
Putney, on 8 April 1905. 

Truman married in 1845 Mary Ann, 
daughter of Robert Cooper of Eastbourne, 
and at his death was succeeded as dentist 
to the royal household by his only eon, 
Charles Ed-win Truman. 

Truman was author of : 1. ‘ On the 
Construction of Artificial Teeth -with Gutta- 
Peroha,’ 1848. 2. ‘ The Neoessity of 

Plasticity in Mechanical .Dentistry,’ 1861. 
3. ' The Strength and Beauty of Mineral 
Teeth,’ 1862. He also contributed to the 
‘ Archives of Dentistry,’ of which he was 
editor, ‘ On the Importance of Dental 
Knowledge to the Medical Profession,’ and 
‘ Papers on Meohanical Dentistry.’ 

[I^ormation simpUed by Mr. Charles Edwin 
Truman ; The Times, 18 April 1881 and 
10 April 1906 ; Lancet, 22 April 1905 ; 
Sotheby’s Sale Catalogues of the Truman 
CoUeotions ; personal knowledge.] H. W. B. 

TUCKER, HENRY WILLIAM (1830- 
1902), secretary of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, bom at Exeter on 
17 Aug. 1830, was oiJy son of William 
Tucket of Exeter, barrister-at-law, by 
Sophia, daughter of Colonel Cole of Pea- 
more, Worcestershire. He entered Exeter 
grammar school on 1 Eeb. 1841, and 
matriculated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, in 
Deo. 1850. He graduated B.A. in 1864 
and M.A. in 1859. Ordained deacon in 
1864 and priest in 1865, he was BUOoeBsively 
curate of Chantry, Somerset (1864^6), 
West Buokland, Devonshii'e (1856-^0), and 
Devoran, Cornwall (1860-6). At Chantry 
he came under the notice of Richard 
William Church [q. v. Suppl. I], then rec- 
tor of Whatley, Somerset, and afterwards 
dean of St. Paul’s. In 1866 Tucker was 
appointed an assistant secretary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
He brought to his work zeal, industry, a 
remarkable memory emd a strong udU. 
In 1876 he undertook additional work 
in the secretaryship to the associates of 
Dr, Bray, an organisation allied in origin 
to the S.P.G. In 1879 he succeeded 
W. T. Bullock as principal secretaty of 
the S.P.Q., becoming also hen. secretary 
of the colonial bishoprics fund. In 1881 
the bishop of London (Jackson) made him 
a prebendary of St. Paul’s. 

Tucker wal served the S.P.G. for thirty- 
six years, notably momoting the colonial 
and missionary work of the society. When 
he joined the society’s staff there were only 
forty-seven colonial and missionaiy sees; 


when he resigned there were 103. He was 
consulted by successive primates os to the 
church’s work abroad (ot. A. 0. Bestson’s 
Edward White Benson, ii. 460-2). Arch- 
bishop Benson described Tucker as one 
of two persons ‘ for whom I have as much 
respect aa I have for any people in this 
world ’ {EejMrt of the Missionary Conference 
of the Anglican Communion, 1894, p. 15). 
Tucker’s methods, often autocratic, created 
resentment, especially in his later yeais. 
He resided in July 1901, when the society 
acknowledged his ‘ invaluable assistance 
and unexampled services.’ He declined 
the deanery of Salisbury, and died at 
Morence on 3 Jon. 1902, being buried in 
the English cemetery there. He married 
in 1860 his second cousin, Jeannetta, 
daughter of AViUiam Tucker of Exeter, and 
left one daughter. 

Tucker published : 1. ‘ Under His 
Banner,’ 1872. 2. ‘Alemoirs of the Life 
and Episcopate of Edward field, D.D., 
Bishop of Newfoundland, 1844-1876,’ 
1877. 3. ‘ Memoir of the life and Epis- 
copate of G. A. Selwyn, Bishop of New Zea- 
land, 1867-1878,’ 1879. 4 ‘The English 
Church in Other Lands,’ 1886. He also 
edited ‘ A Classified Digest of the Records 
oftheS.P.O.,’ 1893. 

[The Times, 7 Jan. 1902 ; Guoidian, 8 and 
15 Jan. 1902 ; Mission Meld, Nov. 1901 ; 
Poster’s Alumni Oxonieuses ; private in- 
formation.] A B. B. 

TUPPER, Sir CHARLES LEWIS (1848- 
1910), Anglo-Indian official and author, 
bom in London on 16 May 1848, was elder 
son of Capt. Charles Wilfiam Tupper, 7th 
fusiliers, by his -wife Prances Letitia, 
sister of Sir Charles P. D. Wheeler-Cuffe, 
2nd hart Rear-Admiral R. 6. 0. Tupper, 
O.V.O., is his younger brother. He went to 
Harrow in the miikammer term 1861, was 
in the football eleven of 1866, and passed 
out in the following year as Neeld smolor. 
He beoame a scholar of Corpus Gbristi 
College, Oxford, grad-uating B.A in 1870. 
He took fourth place in the Indian civil 
service examination of 1869, and arrived in 
India on 1 Nov. 1871. 

Posted to the Punjab, he, after serving 
as assistant commissioner and assistant 
settlement officer, was appointed^ under- 
secretary to the local government in April 
1877. ^ was under-secretary in the 
revenue department of tbe government of 
India from September 1878 ; junior secre- 
tary to the Punjab government from March 
1882 ; secretary from Nevembor 1888; and 
chief secretary from March 1890. 

Tupper hrou^t to his official work on 
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aptitude for minute literary researoh. ]ji 
1880 be compiled, 'with great care under 
oflSoia! authority, ‘ The Customary Law of 
the Punjab’ (3 vols.), while in ‘Our Indian 
Protectorate’ (1893) he laboriously classified 
and co-ordinated for -^e first time the rich 
store of materials concerning the relations 
between the SriUsh government and its 
In^an feudatories. Somewhat discursive ; 
and at times conjectural, the latter volume ' 
proved of administrative service and 
remains of value, though for practical 
pjuposes it has been superseded by Sir 
Wimam Lee-Wamor’s more compact ‘ Pro- 
tected Princes’ (1894, revised as ‘The 
Native States of India,’ 1910). O'wing 
to his historical knowMge, Tupper ■was 
placed on special duty in the foroi^ 
department of the government of India 
in 1893-4, and from April 1895 ha was 
engaged in drawing up for confidential 
ofiScial use a body of leading cases, illus- 
trating the poliMcal relationship of the 
paramount power to the native states. 
Therein he fully maintained his reputation 
as on historian. 

Tupper reached the grade of com- 
missioner and superintendent in September 
1895, and in November 1899 he was ap- 
pointed financial commissioner of the 
Punjab. In 1900 he served on both the 
provincial and the supreme legislatures, and 
mom April to October 1906, and again from 
April to September 1806, acted as a member 
of the governor-general’s executive council. 
He had been made a C.S.L in January 1897, 
and was created H.O.I,£. in January 1903. 
His last service in India was to pre- 
side over the telegraph committee which 
devised the scheme whereby the depart- 
ment was reorganised so os to meet ex- 
panding needs. Tupper helped to create 
the Punjab university in Oct. 1882, and was 
vice-chancellor in 1900-1. His addresses 
to the students dealt elaborately with 
guestions of constitutional law and juris- 
prudence. He also was one of the foundms 
of the Punjab Law Society in 1903, and 
gave the inaugural address as first president. 
A worm love of justice distingimhed his 
relations with the Indian people and with 
his subordinates. 

After retirement from India in 1907, 
Tupper settled in East Molesey, and devoted 
himself to literature and to local and national 
oSaiis. He was a strong advocate of 
imperial federation from the first inception 
of the movement, and of the National 
Service League. He died at his residence. 
East Molesey, on 20 July 1910, and was 
buried in West Molesey cemetery. A bust 


Smith was 

GzhiDilcd. at tne Roya,l Academy in 1892 
Tupper married on 2 Oct. 1876 Jessie 
Catherine, ^ughter of Major-general 
Henry Campbell Johnstone, O.B., by whom 
he had two sons and a daughter. 

[Tuppor’s writings j India List ; Indian 
Einanoial Statement for 1908-9! Civil and 
Military Gazette, Lahore, 24 July 1910- 
Pioneer, Allahabad, 26 July 1910 : The Times’ 
22 July 1910 i Surrey Advertiser, 23 July 
1910 : The Harrovian, Nov. 1910 ; informo- 
tion kindly suppUod by Lady Tupper ; personal 
knowledge.] j. H, 


TURNER, CHARLES EDWARD (1831- 
1903), Russian soholar, second son of John 
Alderson Turner of the legacy office, was 
bom at King’s Lynn on 21 Sept. 1831. 
He entered Si. Paul’s School on 9 Ibb. 
1843, and remained till August 1850. On 
29 March 1864 ho was admitted commoner 
at Lincoln College, Oxford. Although shy 
and reserved until he was drawn out in 
oongeirial company, ho took a prominent 

E ait in his College Debating Society, where 
0 showed an exceptional knowledge of 
European politioa. On leaving Oxford 
without gradualing he worked for three 
years os a schoolmaster. In 1869 he went 
to Russia, and in 1862 was elected, after 
competitive examination, professor of Eng- 
lish literature at the Imperial Alexander 
Lyceum in St. Petersburg. In 1864 bo 
was, again by competitive examination, 
appointed lector of tbo English language in 
the Imporial University of iSt. Petersburg. 
That post he held lor liie. On oooasional 
visits to England he frequently lectered 
on Russian literature. He was highly 
rospeoted both by the British colony in 
St. Petersburg and by Russian friends 
and colleagues. He died at St. Fetershuig 
on 14 Aug. 1903, and was buried iu the 
Smolensk oemetery, St. Petersburg. A 
monument to his memory, raised by public 
subscription, was imveiled by bis Buooessor, 
Mr. William Sharpe Wilson, in 1905. He 
was married, but had no issue. 

Turner became intimately acquainted 
'with Russian lifo and literature, and in his 
'Writings on Russian literature showed 
sound oritioaJ jud^ent and a grasp of its 
history. In 1881 no lootured at the Royal 
Institution in London on ‘ Famous Russian 
Authors,’ which he pubfished in 1882_in 
amplified form as ^ Studies in Russian 
literature.’ Other courses of lectures at 
the same place treated of ‘ Russian life 
(in 1883) and of ‘ Count Tolstoi as Novelist 
and Thdnkor ’ (in 1888). The latter oourse 
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was published, in amplified fonn in the Turner succeeded in converting the trade 
same year. In 1889 he lectured at the of dentistry into an organised profession. 
Taylorian Institute in Oxford on ‘The In 1872 he visited the United States to 
Modern Novelists of Russia,’ which he study the conditions of dental practice there, 
amplified for publication in 1890. In 1803 and in 1876 he began work as secretary 
he issued a translation of 0. A. Behrs’ of the executive council of the dental 
‘ BecoUeotions of Count Leo Tolstoy,’ and reform committee. The object of the 
in 1890, simultaneously in London and committee was to obtain an aet of parlia- 
St. Petersburg, a volume of excellent mout to regulate dental practice and to 
‘ Translations Irom Pushkin in Memory provide for a dentists’ register, admittance 
of the Hundredth Anniversary of the to and removal from which should be under 
Poet’s Birthday.’ Besides these works the supervision of the general medical 
he published in St. Petersburg : 1. ‘ Our council. Much opposition was experienced. 
Great Writers, a Course of Lectures on but was overcome largely by Turner’s un- 
English literature,’ two volumes, 1865. tidng energy. The Dentists Act was passed 
2. ‘ Lessons in English Literature,’ two by the help of Sir John Lubbock (Lord 
parts, 1870. 3. ‘ Principal Rules of English Avebury), and received the royal assent 
Grammar,’ 1879. 4. ‘English Rea^g on 22 July 1878. On 15 Angnst the dental 

Book,’ 1891. 6. ‘Robert Bums,’ 1896. renter was opened, (Sir) John Tomes’s name 

6. ‘ English Writers of the Nineteenth being the first to be inscribed. The British 
Century: Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, Dental Association was founded early in 
Coleridge, Keats, Moore, Grabbe,’ 1897. 1870, and Smith Turner was for many years 

7. ‘ Robert Browning’s “ Sordello,” ’ 1897. the president of its representative board. 

The three last appeared only in Russian He also held office at the OdontologicEj 
translations from Turner’s English MSS. Society of Groat Britain from 1873 until 
A translation of Turgenev’s ‘ On the Eve ’ 1884, when he was chosen president, 
appeared in 1871. He died at Ealing, 22 Feb. 1904, and was 

[Athenmum, 20 Aug. 1603 ; Foster’s Alumni buried at St. George’s cemetery, Ealing. 
Oron.i linooln Cofiege Registers private A scholarship in practical dental 
information.] N. P. mechanics was established in Ws memory. 

TURNER, JAMES SMITH (1832-1904), It is awarded by the British Dental Associa- 
dentist, bom at Edinburgh on 27 May 1832, tion and is tenable at any school, 
was son of Joseph Tomer and Catherine Turner married (1) in Nov. 1866 Annie, 
Smith, his wife. His father, a hatter, was daughter of Richa^ Whitboum of Qodal- 
weU known as a political speaker againat ming, by whom he left five sons and three 
the corn laws. At the age of fourteen daughters; (2) in Deo. 1900 Agnes, daughter 
Turner was apprenticed as a mechanic to of the Rev. Hemy Ward, M.A. 
a dentist named Mien of Edinburgh. He Aportruit— a good likeness— was painted 

came to London in 1853, just after the by ^dney Hodges in 1890 for the British 
failure of an a^eal to the Royal College Dental Assooianon, and a i^lica by the 
of Surgeons of ^gland to give dentists a same artist was presented to Turner during 
professional status. In 1857 Turner became the annual meeting of the British Dented 
a member of the college of dentists, and in Association at Exeter in 1891. 

August 1803 he was admitted M.R.C.S. [British Dental Journal, vol. rxv 1904, 
of England and a licentiate in dental surgery p. igg (with two portraits) ; Lancet, 1904, i. 
of this body, the first examination for the 619 ; private information.] D’A P. 

L.D.S. having been held in May 1860. 

He was appointed assistant dental sur- TURPIN, EDMUND HART (1836- 
geon to the Mddlesex Hospital 19 July 1907), organist and musical composer, 
1864 ; denial surgeon 16 April 1874 ; eldest son of James Tuipin, lace manu- 
lecturer on dental siugery 2 Feb. 1881, and faoturer, of Nottingham, was horn there 
consulting dental surgeon 22 Feb. 1383. 4 May 1836. The Turpins were descended 
In succession to Robert Hepburn he was from an Huguenot famQy. Edmund|s 
lecturer on dental surgery mechanics at the father, an amateur musician, gave him his 
Royal Dental Hospital from 1871 until 1880, tot lessons, after which he took up organ 
heooming consulting dental surgeon in 1896. study with Charles Noble, at St. Mai^s 
He was an examiner on the dental board of church, Nottingham, stnd^g later with 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England John Hullah and Ernst Pauer. In 1847, 
1886-8. before he was twelve, he was appointed 

In association with (Sir) John Tomes organist of Friar Lane congregational 
[< 1 . V.] and a few other public-spirited men church, Nottingham. In 1860, at the age 
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of fifteen, he beoame organist of St. Bama- 
bos Roman oatholic catbodral, Nottingham, 
and retaining that post for fifteen 3 ^rB, 
brought the musio to a degree of exce^enoe 
hitherto unknown in the Midlands. He 
was also bandmaster of the Nottingham 
corps of volunteers known as the 'Robin 
Hood Rifioa.’ Meanwhile he was drawn 
to London, where he gave an organ recital 
at the Great Exhibition of 1861 ; thoi^ 
only sixteen, he created a notable im- 
pression. Six years later he settled in 
London, though still maintaining his 
mofessional connection with Nottingham. 
Jb I860 he was appointed organist and 
choir director of the Catholic Apostolic 
church in Gordon Square, Bloomsbury, a 
post which he practically, by himself 
or by deputy, retained W ids death. 
In 1869 ho went to St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury, where he remained until his lost 
appointment at St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, in 
1888. 

Turpin was honorary secretary of the 
Royal College of Organists from 1876 
onwards, and rendered splendid service 
as an administrator and examiner. The 
college commemorates him by a prke 
fund instituted in 1911, He reemvod 
the degree of Mus. Doc. from the aroh- 
bishop of Canterbury in 1889, and in 
1892 was apipointed warden of Trinity 
College of Music, London. Turpin died in 
London on 26 October 1907. He married 
(1) in 1867 Sarah Anne, daughter of Robert 
Watson of Whitomoor, Nottinghamshire, 
by whom he had a daughter ; (2) in 1906 
Mias Sarah Hobbs. 

Turpin was widely known os on organist, 
and inaugurated many new organa ; ho 
was also a good pianist, and could 
^y most of l£e orchestral instruments. 
He was a successful lecturer on musical 
Bub-jeots, and was intimately associated 
with London musical joumausm, editing 
the ‘ Musical Standard ’ from 1880 to 1886, 
and again from 1889 to 1890. For some 
years he was co-editor of ‘ Musical News,’ 
and he hod connections also with the 
‘ Musical World ’ and the ‘ Aoademio Ga- 
zette.’ He edited the ‘ Student’s Edition ’ 
of (dassical pianoforte musio (Weekes), 
with margiual analyses ; completed M^. W. 
T. Best’s edition of Bach’s organ works 
(Augener), and prepared numerous organ 
arrangements and voluntaries. His own 
compositions include a Stabat Mater, two 
oratodos, two cantatas, a symphony, 
various concert overtures, church music of 
diSerent kiads, pianoforte musio, and 
about twenty organ pieces. 


[Biographical Sketch of Edmund Hart 
Turpin, by Charles W. Pearce, ^th hiblio. 
graphy, 1911; Musical Herald, Deo. 1907 
(with portrait) ; Brit. Musical Bice. : Grova’a 
Diet, of Music, 1006, v. ] 88.] ®j. a a 

TWEEDMOTJTH, second Bakoit. [See 
Mabjobibanks, Edwabd (1849-1000), poll- 
tioian.] 

TYABJI, BADRUDDIN (1844-190B), 
Indian judge and reformer, bom at Bombay 
on 10 Got. 1844, was fifth of the six sons 
of Tyabji Bhaimoi, a Sulimani Bhora, by 
his wife Aminabihhi. (The Bhoras ore 
Gujerati Musalmans converted from various 
Hmdu castes, and the Sulimanis seceded 
from the general body in iho sixteenth 
century.) Tyabji’s father, a native of 
Cambay, was the first of his family to 
settle in Bombay, and, building up a 
large busincsB there, he became both the 
secular and rehgious head of his community. 
At a timo when the Indian Mahomedans 
held aloof from Western influence, he sent 
all his sons to be trained in Europe. The 
tliiid son, Commddin, the first irndian to 
oomo to England for a professional educa- 
tion, was the first Indian to be admitted 
a solicitor in England (26 Nov. 1868), and 
established a lucrative business in Bombay. 

Badruddin received his early education 
at tlie Elphinstono Institution (now College), 
Bombay, and in April 1860 come to England 
and studied ot the Newbury Park hi^ 
school. Ho entered the Middle Temple as a 
student 27 April 1863, and matiioulated at 
the London University in the some year. 
Returning to India in October 1864, owing 
to eye-trouble, he was not called to the 
English bar till 30 April 1867; he was 
the first Indian to attain that honour. 

Settlmg in Bombay, he become the first 
native barrister of on Indian high court, 
and soon built up a prosperous practice. 
About 1870 he first engaged in public 
oDairs outside his profoasionol wort At 
a town meeting in May 1879 he urged & 
memorial to parliament against the aboli- 
tion of the import duties on Manchester 
goods. In 1882 he was nominated by govern- 
ment to the Bombay legislative oouncil, and 
served for lie customary period of two yetus. 
In December 1886 he associated himself with 
the first Indian National Congress, which 
met at Bombay, and ho wna president of 
the third annual session bold in Msdias 
in December 1887. His presidential speeoh 
was moderate and sensible. Unlike Syed 
(afterwards Sr) Ahmed Khan, who largek 
influenoed Mahomedan feeling, he deprecated 
the aloofness ot Mahomedans from the 
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movement. A warm supporter of tlio Syed 
in establishing the Mahomedan and Anglo- 
Oriental College at Aligarh, Tyabji took 
a^heen interest in the annual Mahomedan 
educational conferences, presiding over the 
session held in Bombay in 1003. He was 
an ardent advocate of higher education 
for Indian women, and gave three of his 
daughters advanced training — one in Eng- 
land and two in Bombay. A fellow of the ' 
Bombay University, he took a prominent : 
part in debates of the senate. He was a 
founder of the most progressive Moslem 
institution of Western mdia, the Anjaman- 
i-L>lam (Islamic Society), serving first as 
hon. secretary and from 1890 till death as 
president. 

In June 180S Tyabji was mode a judge 
of the Bombay high court, being the 
first Indian Moriem and the third mdian 
of any race to reach this dignity. He sat 
chiefly on. the ‘original’ (as distinct from * 
the appellate) side. His courtesy was 
notable, but he proved a strong judge, 
who was more of a practical than a 
Bdentifia lawyer {Times of India Weekly, 
1 Sept. 1906). In 1903 he acted for some 
mont^ as chief justice. Unlike many 
educated Indians, he did not Anglidse his 
attire. He reprobated the extreme nation- 
adsm in Indian politics of his closing years. 

He died suddenly in London of heart 
failure on 19 Aug. 1906, and was buried 
in the Sulimani Bhora cemetery at 
Bombay on 10 Oct. 1906. Memorial meet- 
ings were held in London and Bombay. 
In January 1907 the governor of Bombay, 
Lord Loimngton, presided at a large puhUo 
meeting at the town haU to promote a 
permanent memorial, the form of which has 
not been decided. A painting of O^bji, 
by Mr. Haite, subscribed for by the Bombay 
bar, hangs in the Bombay high court. 

Tyabji married in 1865 Bahat Unnafs, 
daughter of Sharafoli Shujataii of Cambay. 
She took a prominent part in the ladies’ 
branch of the National Indian Association, 
Bombay, and similar movemente for the 
advancement of Indian women and for 
the relaxatiou of the purdah restrictions. 
There were five sons, of whom one, the 
eldest, joined the Indian Civil Service, 
and two the legal profession, and seven 
danghtera. 

[TiiiieB, 21 August 1906 ; Ibsier’s Men at 
the Bar, p. 476 ; Eminent Indians, Bombay, 
1892 ; Indian Nat. Congress, Madras, 1009 ; 
booklet biog. published by Nateaan, Madras ; 
Indian Mag. and Beview, September 1906; 
Bombay Law Beporter, September 1906; 
Times of India, weekly edit. 26 Aug. and 


1 Sept. 1906 ; information kindly supplied 
by hli. C. Abdul Latif ; personal toowledge.J 
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TYLEE, THOMAS (1826-1902), Shake- 
spearean scholar, was bom in London in 
1826. An evening student (1867-8) at 
King’s College, London, he there distin- 
guished himself in scripture and olasbics. 
Matriculating at London Univeisity in 
1857, he graduated B.A. in classics in 1869 
and M.A, in 1871, obtaining prizes for 
Hebrew and for New Testament Greek. He 
soon engaged in biblical research. An article 
contributra to the ‘Journal of Sacred 
literature ’ in January 1854 was expanded 
in 1861 into a volmuo called ‘ Jehovah the 
Bedeemer God : the Scriptural Interpre- 
tation of theDivinename “ Jehovah.” ’ The 
New Testament interpretalion of the name 
was disoussed in a second volume, ‘ CSirist 
the Lord, the Reveoler of God, and the Ful- 
filment of the Prophetic Nome “Jehovah.” ’ 
In 1872 he joined the newly formed Society 
of Biblical Arohmology, and in a small 
pamphlet, ‘ Some New Evidence as to the 
Date of Ecclesiastes ’ (1872), he first indi- 
cated exclusively from the hterary pomt of 
view (as Zilkel had ur^ed in 1792 on phUo- 
logical grounds) the influence of Greek, 
especially Stoio, philosophy on the teaching 
of the author, and assigned the composition 
of the work to the second century B.o. 
Tyler developed his view in his exhaustive 
‘ Ecclesiastes, a Contribution to its Inter- 
pretation; with Introduction, Exegesis, 
and Translations with Notes’ (1874 ; 2nd 
edit. 1870 ; new revised edit. 1809) Pro- 
fessor Ewald praised the work, but ques- 
tioned Tyler’s condnsionB as to the date 
l^ttingisdie geMtrte Arizeiger, 23 Oct. 1872). 
Tyler was also a student of HitMte 
antiquities, on wMoh he lectured at the 
British Museum, and his lectures and writ- 
ings helped to stimulate in England the 
study of the Hittite language. 

Tyler made many auggestive con- 
tributions to Shakespearean study. He 
publiriied in 1874 ‘The Philosophy of 
"Hamlet,” ’ and took partin the proceedings 
of the New Shak^ere Society from its 
foundation in 1874. In the introduction 
to the facsimile edition of ‘Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets, the first quarto, 1609,’ which Tyler 
edited in 1886, he with the assistance of 
the Eev. W. A. Harrison, vicar of St 
; Aime’s, Lambeth, first propounded the 
theory that litton [q. v.] was the 
‘ dork lady ’ of the sonnets. He elaborated 
bis argument in his interesting edition of 
* Shakespeare’s Sonnets ’ (1890). By way of 
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confutatiioa Lady Newdigate-Newdegaie in 
‘ Gossip from a Muniment Boom ’ (1897 ; 
2nd edit. 189S)Bho'wed from extant portraits 
at Arbnry that Mary Mtton was of fair 
oomplexion, and (Sir) Sidney Lee contested 
Tyler’s Tie-w in his ‘ Life of Shake- 
speare ’ (1898). Tyler answered his oritios 
in ‘ The Herbort-Ktton Theory : a Eeply ’ 
(1898), disputing the authenticity of tho 
Arbury portraits. He also edited in 1891 
tho facsimile issue of ' The True Tragedy. 
The ITrst Quarto, 1S95.’ 

Tyler, who suffered from birth finm a 
goitrous disfiguromunt, was for nearly half 
a century an habitual frequenter of the 
British Museum reading-room. Ho diod in 
London, unmarried and in straitened 
eireumslanecs, on 27 Bob. 1902. 

[The Times, (3 March 1002 ; Atheiueiun, 
2G July 1800 and 1 March 1002 ; Standard, 
27 Oct. 1807 i Lady Nawdigato.Nowdcgalo’B 
Gossip from a Muniment Boom, 2ud oebt. 
1898, Appendix A,] W. B. 0. 

TYLOR, JOSEPH JOHN (1861-1901), 
engineer and Egyptologist, bom at Stoko 
Newington on 1 Bob. 1861, was eldest 
child (of two sons and four daughters) of 
Alfred Tylor [q. v.], brass founder and 
geologist, and Isabella Harris (both of tho 
Society of Briends). Sir Edward Bumott 
Tylor, the anthropologist, was his unolo. 
Joseph, after being ednoated at tho Friends’ 
school. Grove Gouse, Tottenham, matricu- 
lated at London University in Juno 1868, 
and then turning to engineering, studied 
at the Folytechnio School at Stuttgart, 
1868-70. On returning home ho entered 
the Bowling ironworks in Yorkshire. In 
February 1872 he became partner in tho 
family firm of J. Tylor & Sons, brass 
founders, 2 Newgate Streot, E.O., which 
had been founded by his grandfather, John 
Tylor ; on his father’s death in 1884 ho 
beeamo senior partner. Ho was olootod 
A.M.I.O.B. on 1 May 1877, and patented 
many successful inventions, parUculariy 
in connection with hydrauno motors. 
A Uboral in politics, he was ossooiated 
with his brother-in-law, William Leatham 
Bright, and with Arthur Williams in found- 
ing the National Liberal dub in 1882. 

In 1891 failing health prevented him 
from following his profession, and ho 
turned to Egypt and Egyptology in search 
of health and occupation. Here he ex- 
perimented with the piotoriol reproduotion 
of the ancient sculptures and paintings of 
tombs and temples. His method was to 
divide up a wall (often irregular in form 
and surface) into equal spaoes with stretched 
threads, and having photographed these 


without dmtortion to enlarge tho negatives 
and pnnt them foiatly. The essential 
outlines were then stnngthened with 
pencil, the injuries, dirt-marks, &e., on the 
onginal eliminated, and the result re- 
photographed for publication. In con- 
junction with Mr. Somers darke, Tylor 
selected El Kab in Upper Egypt as a field 
tor his labours, and began a series of mono- 
graphs under the general title of • Wall 
Drawings and Monuments of El Kab.’ 
Tho separate monographs were: ‘The 
Tomb of Pakori’ (1806)) ‘The Tomb of 
Sobeknokht’ (1896); ‘The Temple of 
Amenkotep III’ (1898); and ‘The Tomb 
of Bonni’ (1900). He died ot his winter 
residence, Villa la Gnerito, La Turbdo 
Alpes-Maritimes, on 6 April 1901, and was 
buried at Beaulieu. He married on 16 
Sept. 1887 Marion (d. 1889), third daughter 
of George, Loid Young fq. v. Suppl. rt], 
and had two sons, Alfred and George 
Cnnn 3 mgham. 

His portrait as a boy of thirteen by 
W. Hay, and an oil portrait by fihnri^ 
Vigor, 1894, aro in possession of his son, 
Alfred Tylor, 34 Palace Gardens Terrace, 
London, W. 

ri’ho Times, 12 April 1901; private 
information.] F. Ll. G. 


TYBEELL, GEOBGE (1861-1009), 
modernist, bom at 91 Dorset Street, 
Dublin, on 6 T'ob. 1861, was younger 
and posthumous son of William Henry 
Tyrrell, a Dublin joumoLiBt of some re- 
pute, by his Booond wife, Mary Chamney. 
Dr, Bobort Yolvorton Tyrrell of Trinity 
College, Dublin, was his first oousin. At 
Batbmncs School, Geor^, unlike his 
brother William, whoso hruliaut oareet as 
a soholor was out short by death, gave no 
promise of future distinction. His mgious 
training was of tho evangelical type, but 
from ms brother ho early imbibed scepfioal 
ideas. In 1876, however, he oome under 
the influenoo of Dr. Maturin of Grange- 
gorman, whose moderate and devout 
high ohurchmonship sowed in him a seed 
thot was aftorwards quickened by Bate 
Bobert Dolling [q. v. Suppl. 11]. Dollmg did 
notoppose Tyrrell’s eventual predfieotionfor 
the Boman communion. He was received 
into that ohuroh on 18 May 1879,_ ^ 
forthwith became a postulant for admission 
into the Sooioty of Jesus. After a year’s 
probation in their coUoge at Malta, he 
entered the novitiate at Manrcaa House, 
Boehampton, in September 1880, and in 
11882 took the first vows. After a oonrse 
of sbholastio philosophy at Stonyhnrst 
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College, he emerged in 1886 an ardent 
Ihomist, and returned to the college at 
Malta, where he uas employed as ascheol- 
moster. Then followed, at St. Beuno’s 
College, North Wales, the usual four years’ 
theological course ; which ended, he was 
ordained priest on 20 Sept. 1891, and served 
his tertianship at Manresa House in 1891-2. 
The nest two years he spent in mission 
work at Osford, Preston, and St. Helena ; 
after which he lectured on philosophy at 
St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst, until his 
transferenoe in 1896 to the literary staff 
at Parm Street, London. During 1^ resh 
dence in London he produced thrae works 
of unimpeachable orthodosy, viz. ‘ Nova et 
Vetera : Informal Meditations ’ (1897 ; 3rd 
edit. 1900) ; ‘ Hard Sa 3 dnge : a Selec- 
tion of Meditations and Studies’ (1808); 
and ‘ External Religion: its Use and Abuse ’ 
(1899). His views, no doubt, had been 

g aduolly broadening but an article on 
ell, entitled ‘A Perverted Devotion,’ 
which he contributed to the ‘Weekly 
Register,’ 16 December 1899, was 
the first unmistakable indication of the 
change. It raised a storm which com- 
pelled his retirement to the Mission 
House of his order at Richmond, Yorkshire, 
where ho continued to reside in great 
seclusion so lung as he remained a Jesuit. 
There he completed ‘OR and Wine’ 
(1902 : new edit. 1907) and ‘ Lex Orandi ’ 
(1903), the latter, the last of his works 
that bcoia the inm/pnmatvar, being on 
expansion of a pamphlet written under 
the pseudonym Dr. Ernest Engels and 
entitled ‘ Religion as a Factor of life.’ 
A sequel, ‘Lex Credendi,’ also appeared 
in 1906. In these two volumes the 
infiuonco of the pragmatic school of pidlo- 
Sophy is apparent, though Tyrrell resented 
being classed with the Pragmatists. ‘ The 
Church and the Future,’ a translation 
privately printed about this time of an 
essay of a strongly liberal character, 
which he had writt^ in French under the 
pseudonym Hilaire Bourdon, retained its 
paeudonymity until after Tyrrell’s death; 
but the wide circulation incautiously mven 
to a privately printed ‘ Letter to a ftofesaor 
of Anthropology,’ in which he dealt with 
the relations between faith and culture, 
brought about the final crisis in Tyrrell’s 
relations with his order. Some pas- 
sages from the ‘Letter,’ not altogether 
accurate but substantially authentio, were 
printed in the ‘Gorriere deUa Sera’ of 
Milan, 1 Jon. 1906. The authoisMp of the 
‘Letter’ was imputed to T 3 rn;ell, and as 
the passages in question amounted to an 


acknowledgment of the total untenabilify 
of the position of conservative Catholicism, 
and Tyrrell was unable to disavow them, 
be was dismissed from the Society of 
Jesus (February 1906). The subsequent 
publication of the peccant opuscule under 
the title ‘A much abused Letter’ (1906), 
with copious Bxinotationa by Tyrrell, com- 
pleted 1^ estrangement from the church. 
Unable to obtain episcopal recognition, he 
ihenceiorth resided chiefiy at Stoiimgton, 
Sussex, immersed in hterary work. 
1907 the Vatican fulminated against 
modernism in the decree ‘ Lamentabili ’ 
(2 July) and the encyclical ‘Pascendi’ 
(8 Sept.), to which Tyrrell replied in two 
powerful and pungent letters to 
Times ’ (30 Sept., 1 Oct.). This temerity 
brought upon him the minor excom- 
mumoatiou, with reservation of his case 
to Rome. Meanwhile he recorded the 
development of his religious opinions in 
‘Throimh Soylla and Cho^bdis; or the 
Old Theology and the New’ (1907), a 
work which thus cotrespouds to Newman’s 
‘Apologia.’ In 1908 Cardinal Merrier, 
archbishop of Mahnes, made modcimsm and 
Tyrrell as its protagonist the subject of 
an attack in his Lenten pastoral, which 
Tyrrell repelled with great animation in a 
volume entitled ‘Medievalism’ (1908). 
This work was followed by ‘Christianity 
at the Cross-Roads’ (1909), in which he 
essayed to vindicate his essential fidelity to 
the ‘idea’ of Catholicism. It was hardly 
finished, when he was disabled by a severe 
illness, wbioh terminated in his death at 
Storrington on 15 July 1909. As bis case 
was reserved to Rome, and he had made no 
sign of retractation, the bishop of South- 
wark prohibited his interment with catholic 
rites. The funeral therefore took place on 
21 July at the parish cemetery, Storrington, 
where his friend, Abh6 Br^ond, offioiated, 
paid an eloquent tribute to his great 
qualities of mind and character, and blessed 
his mave. 

The cardinal principle of TyrreU’s modern- 
ism is the strict delimitation of the con- 
tiguous provinces of revelation and theology. 
By revriation he means the evolution of 
religious experience as such. In his view 
that evolnaon, initiated by the deeper 
self-refiection commonly called mysticism, 
by man’s recognition of himsw as a 
being tronscendiDg space and time, and 
by nis consequent inability to ‘rest 
but in a oonsrious relation to the 
Universal and Eternal,’ reached lia finai 
ooDBummation in the spiritual life which 
Christ communicated to His apostles, snd 
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which in a lesser degree has been and still 
is shared by all the saints. The truth of 
revelation being thus ‘ not the truth of 
theological statement, but that of fact and 
experience,’ it is, inTynell’s view, ‘a patent 
fallacy to speak of a " development ” of 
revelation as though it were a body of 
statements or theological proMsitions,’ 
and the solo legitimate function of theology 
is ‘ the protcotion and preservation of 
revelation in its original form and purity.’ 
Even to tho dogmatic decisions of counoils 
ho therefore allows only a ‘ protective ’ 
value, as reassertive, by no moans as am- 

S tivo, of revelation (Through SeyUa and 
ryidis, pp. 200 seq., 273-4, 291-3 seq.). 
The actual doctrinal system of the church 
he regards as a ‘ pseudo-science ’ begotten 
of the ‘ dogmatic fallacy ’ by whioh the 
‘figurative,’ ‘artless,’ ‘symbolic’ and 
rather ‘ pragmatical ’ than ‘speculative ’ 
utterances of revelation are tortured into 
a spurious logical exactitude and then em- 
ployed as premisses of deductive reasoning. 
This system, ‘full blown in all its hybrid 
enormity,’ he dubs Ihoologism (ib. pp. 204, 
210-12, 231, 234 ct seq.). Nor does ho 
shrink from ofSiming that in regard to the 
mysteries of the Trinity in unity, the 
Incarnation and the Real Presence, tho 
refinements of scholastic metaphysics are 
evKi fuither from the truth than tho simplo 
faith of the peasant (»'&. pp. 97-103). 

But after all Tyrrell finds himself un- 
able to dispenao with“dovelopment. Some 
measure of doctrinal development he 
admits, but it is determined not by the 
subtle speculations of the schools, but by 
‘ the spirit of Holiness ’ (Lex Orandi, pp, 
209-13 ; Lex Gredendi, pp. 1-3, 9-10). He 
also recognises a development, not dialec- 
tical but morphological, of the Christian 
idea as distinguished from the Christian 
revelation ; and thereby, in common 
with Hewmon and M. Loisy, he maintains 
the essential identity of the modem 
cathoho ohuroh with the church of the 
apostles; while as against tlie hheral 
protestant view of Jesus os merely the 
ideally just man, and of the ICingdom of 
Heaven os merely the reign of righteousness 
in men’s hearts, he insists on the pre- 
dominance of the ‘otherworldly’ over 
the ethical elements in the gospoL 
Neither in Ids ethios nor in his ‘ other- 
worldliness ’ was Christ, indeed, original. 
The ethics were common to ‘ the prophets, 
psalmists, and saints of the Jewish people, 
not to speak of the pagan moralists and 
saints,’ the ‘otherworldliness’ was but 
‘the religious idea in a oertain stage of 


development along a parlioidar line ’ i c 
the line of Jejvish apocalyptic eaohatologV 
o.g. the Book of (Enooh (Ohrietiamty ^ 
ffie Cross-Roads, ^p. 30-61, 66 et seq 91 ) 
It is iho emphasis that Jesus laid on tfe 
otherworldly idea, and his sense of 
witn God that efEeoiually distinguish 'H’itq 
from all other religious teachers (ib. m ar 
80, 81). Moreover, the Christian id®, as 
conceived by Tyrrell, has in it the potentj- 
ality not only of indefinite development but 
inexhausUblo symbolism, lor he contends 
that ‘ its meaning ’ is to be ‘ rendered by 
each age in its own terms ’ {i 6 . pp. 137 , 214V 
And in such ‘rendering’ he makes’ some 
rather startling experiments. Thus the 
MosaiahsMp of Christ is symbolic of oer- 
tain spiritual experiences of Jesus and 
His followers, ‘ transcendent r®lities ’ that 
defy theological definition. Hence it 
follows that the atonement is a corollary 
of the communion of saints (t 6 . pp, ivsl 
184 ot seq., 199 ot seq.). ^id again, 
though the heUaf in tho p^si®! resnneo- 
tion and ascension of Ciuist was founded 
only on certain phenomena of the sobjeotiro 
order which the apostles in accordance with 
their apocalyptic prepossessions miscon- 
strued and ‘interoidated into those of the 
physical series,’ yet tho subjeotive phmo- 
mona thus fallooiously objeotified were 
‘signs and symbols of Christ’s spiriW 
transformation, of the lulncBa of Hjs 
eternal and transcendent life,’ and by 
consequence ‘ of tho elomity and pl®aty 
expansion of that super-individual life that 
lies hid in tho depths of our being ’ (ib, pp. 
146-6, 160-3). 

As to the oharacter of the future life 
TyiTell is in the main faithful to the id® 
in its traditional form. He prefers ‘the 
conception of eternal life as a super-moral 
life, as a state of r®t after labour, of 
eosialio contemplation of the face of God ’ 
to the Tennysonion ‘glory of going on,’ 
and regards oven ‘ the bric-h-brao, rocooo 
Heaven of tlio Apocalypse of St. John’ 
os ‘a truer symbol of man’s spirituad 
aspirations than the odd constructions 
of intellectaalism ’ (ib, pp. 78, 160, 207). 

‘ Tho compendirun of all heresies ’ was 
the pope’s sorrowful verdict on modernism ; 
and the apophthegm is no less just than 
felicitous; for, as franldy avowed by 
Tyrrell himself, modernism is but the 
oiitical spirit of the age in the specific 
form in which it has tardily manifested 
itself within the Roman church (tb. p. 10). 

By Tyrrdl’s untimely death, modernism 
Buffered a serious if not irreparable loss. 
He was uuqa®tionably the leader of tire 
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movement, and a leader not readily to be 
replaced j for, much as he owed to New- 
man’s inspiration, in learning, critical 
acniuen, and mystical depth the diedple 
far surpassed the master. 

Besides the works mentioned above 
Tyrrell was author of ‘ Versions and 
Perversions of Heine and others ’ (1909) ; 
and joint author with hliss Maude D. Fetre 
of ‘The Soul’s Orbit’ (1904). A reprint 
of ‘ The Churoh and the Future ’ appeared 
in 1910. 

The more important of Tyrrell’s con- 
tributions to periodical literature are 
collected in ‘ The Faith of the Millions ’ 
(1901-2, 2 vols.) and ‘Through Soylla 
and Charybdis’ (1907). Many others ap- 
peared in ‘ The Month ’ botAvcen Feb. 1886 
and Deo. 1903; in the ‘Weekly Register,’ 
1899 ; the CathoUc Truth Soo. Publ. ser. 1 


and 2, 1905-6 ; ‘ Quarterly Review,’ 1909 : 
‘ The Mystical Element of Religion ’ 
(posthumous); ‘Contemporary Review,’ 
1909 ; ‘ The Quest,’ 1909 ; ‘ Grande Revue,’ 
1909 ; ‘ Hibbert Journal,’ 1908-9 ; ‘ R Ein- 
novamento’ (Milan), 1907; ‘Home and 
Foreign Review,’ 1908-9 ; ‘ Nova et Vetera ’ 
(Rome), 1906-8 ; ‘ Harvard Theological 
Review,’ 1908. 

[Antohiography and Life of George Tyrrell, 
by Maude D. Petro, 1912 ; private information 
from Miss Petre ; Memoriab by Baron F. 
von Hiigel and Reminiscences by the Rev. 
Charles E. Oshome in Hibbert Journal, 
January 1910, pp. 233-52 and 252-63 ; B. 
Gout, L’ Affaire Tyrrell, 1910; The Times, 
16, 17. 22 July, 5 Aug. 1909; Haklnyt 
Egerton (pseud.), ‘Father Tyrrell's Modern- 
ism,’ 1909 ; Tablet, 28 Sept. 1907, 24, 31 
July. 7, 14 Aug. 1909.] J. M. R. 
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UNDERHILL, EDWARD BEAN After visiting the West Indies, Trinidad, 
(1813-1901), missionary advocate, born at and Jamaica in 1859, Underbill published 
St. Aldate’s, Oxford, on 4 Oot. 1813, was ‘ The West Indies : their Social and Reli- 
one of seven children of Michael Underhill, gious Condition ’ (1862). Subsequently he 
a grocer of Oxford, by his wife Eleanor took part in the violent controversy over 
Scrivener. After education at the school the treatment of the native population 
in Oxford of John Howard Hinton [q. v.], in Jamaioa. Under the title of ‘ The Ex- 
baptist minister, Underhill engaged in position of Abuses in Jamaica’ he pub- 
business os a grocer in Beaumont Street, lished in 1865 a letter, exposing the cruelty 
Oxford, from 1828 until 1843. Owing to of the planters, which he hod addressed to 
the ill-healUi of his wife he then removed Edward CardweU, the colonial secretary (5 
to Avening, near Stroud, Glouoestershiro, Jan. 1865). A rising of the natives followed 
where he devoted himself to the study of in October. The governor, Edward John 
ecclesiastical history from the baptist point Eyre [q. v. Suppl. 11], dononnoed Underhill’s 
of view. In 1845 he founded the Hauserd pamphlet as an incitement to sedition, and 
HuoUys Society for the publication of with his champions vehemently impugned 
works by early baptist writers. Of the ton Underhill’s accuracy, 
volumes which appeared Underhill edited In 1869 Underhill went to the Cameroons, 
seven, two with elaborate mtroduotions and settled differences among the baptist 
on the Tudor Mstory of the sect. In 1843 missionaries. On bis return he devoted 
he became proprietor and editor of the himself to misBiouary organisation and 
‘ Baptist Record,’ to which he contributed literary work, writing, besides magazine 
historical papers. After the cessation of articles and accounts of baptist missions, 
the magazine in June 1849 Underhill biographies of J. M. Fbillippo (1881), 
hccEune joint seoretaiy of the Baptist Alfred Saker (1884), and J. Wenger, D.D, 
Missionary Sooiety (July 1840). He was (1886). 

sole secretoi'y from 1869 to 1876, and Li 1873 he became president of the 
honorary secretary from 1876 until death. Baptist Union; in 1876 he was made 
The society’s work grow rapidly under tieosuiei of the Bible Translation Society, 
his guidance. He visited the missionary and in 1880 treasurer of the Regent’s Park 
centres of the sooiety, and during a long Baptist College, of the committee of which 
stay in India and Coylon from October he had been a member since 1857 ; in 1886 
1854 to February 1867 acquired a full he was president of the London Baptist 
knowledge of Indian problems, which he Association. In 1870 the honorary degree 
placed at the disposal of the committee of LL.D. was conferred on him by the 
of the House of Commons on affairs of Rochester University, U.S.A. He died at 
India in 1850. Hampstead on 11 May 1901, and was buried 
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at Hampstead oemetory. He mamed 
t^ce : (1) in 1836 SopMa Ann, daughter 
of Samuel Collingwood, printer to Oxford 
University, by whom he had three 
daughters; she died on 26 Oot. 1860; 
(2) on 17 Nov. 1852 Emily, eldest daughter 
of John Lee Hcnham of Loudon ; she died 
in tho Oamcroons on 22 Dee. 1869 ; (3) 
on 17 July 1872 Mary, daughter of Alfred 
Hgcon, distiUer, of Loudon. She survived 
Underhill till 2 Deo. 1908. 

The works which Underhill edited for the 
Hanserd KnoUys Society were : 1. ‘ Tracts 
on liberty of Consoienee and Perseoution, 
1614r-1661,’ 1846. 2. ‘ Tho Beoords of a 
Church of Christ meetiag in Broadmead, 
Bristol, 1640-1687,’ 1847. 3. 'The Bloudy 
Tencnt of Persecution discussed : by 
Boger Williams [1644],’ 1848. 4. ‘A 

Mortyrulogy of the Baptists during the 
Era of tho Beformatiun : translated from 
the Dutch of T. J. Van Braght [1660], 2 
vole. 1830. 6. ‘Records of the Churches 
of Christ gathered at Penstaiiton, Warboys, 
and Hexham, 1644-1720,’ 1864. 6. ‘ Con- 

fessions of faith and other Public 
Documents iUustrativo of the History of 
the Baptist Churches of England in the 
Seventeenth Century,’ 1854. Other works 
include ‘ Distinctive Eeatures of the 
Baptist Denomination’ (1851) and ‘Tho 
Divine Legation of Paul tho Apostie ’ (1889). 
He also contributed on orticlo on Bible 
translation to the Baptist Missionary 
Society’s ooutonory volume, 1892. 

[The Times, 14 May 1001 ; In Memoriam 
volonie with appreoiation by Rev. D. J. 
East (with portrajl) ; Baptist Magazine, 
Kovcmbei 1886 (with portrait] ; J. S. Dennis, 
Ohiistisji Missions and Social Progress, 3 vols. 
1887-9 ; private information.] W. B. 0. 

URWIOK, WILLIAM (1826-1906), 
nonoouformist divine and chronicler, bum 
at Sligo on 8 Moroh 1826, was second son 
of WiUiaim Urwiok [g. v.J, nonoonformist 
divine, by bis wife Sarah (1791-1862), 
daughter of Thomas Cooke of Slu'ewB- 
buiy. Bis early education was under bis 
father. He graduated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, B.A. m 1848, M.A. in 1861. Erom 
Dublin he proceeded to the Lancashire 
Independent College, Manbhester, where he 
studied (1848-61) under Robert Vaughan 
[q. V.] and Samuel Davidson [q. v. Suppl. 
I]. On 19 June 1851 he was ordained 
minister at Hathorlow, Cheshire, whore he 
remtiined for twenty-thrco years, doing 
good work as pastor, as district seoretory 
(later, president) of tho Cheshire Ciougiega- 
tional Union, and as a translator of German 
theulogioal works. Here, too, he began the 


series of his contributions to nonoonformist 
annals. Removing to London, he aied 
(1874-7) tho chair of Hebrew and Old 
Testament exegesis at Now College. Still 
living in London, he became in 1880 minister 
of Spicer Street chapel, St. Albans, where 
he rebuilt the Sunday schools, improved the 
church premises, and took an active part 
in temperance and other social works 
resigning in 1896. On a visit to this 
sisters in the old homo at Dublin, he died 
there on 20 Aug. 1906. He married on 
1 Juno 1869 SopMa (1832-1897), daughter 
of Thomas Hunter of Manchester, by whom 
he had four sons and Eve daughters. 

Urwiok’s account of Choshice noncon- 
formity in 1864, an unequal medley of 
papers by local ministers and laymen, is not 
Ms best work. His own workmansMp in it 
is sharply oiitioiscd by IL D. Roberts in 
‘Matthew Henry and Ms Chapel’ (1901). 
His book on Hertfordshire nonconformity 
(1884) is distineily tho best, so far, of tto 
nonconformist oounty Mstories. (lood in 
its way is Ms book on Worcester noncou- 
formily (1897) ; stUl better is Ms very valu- 
able little book on the early annals of Trinity 
CoUego, Dublin (1892). He is, however, 
essentially an annalist, with no historical 
breadth of view. 

He published, besides the works cited j 

1. ‘Historical l^etches of Nonoonfonuii/y 
in the County Palatine of Chester,’ 1864. 

2. ‘Life and Letters of WiUiam Urwiok, 

D.D.’ (his father), 1870. 3. ‘Eoumenical 
Councils,’ 0 pts. 1870. 4. ‘Errors of 

Ritualism,’ Monohester, 1872 (lectures). 
6. ‘The Nonoonformists and tho Educa- 
tion Act,’ 1872. 6. ‘ Tho Papacy and tho 
Bible,’ Manobestor, 1874 (in controversy 
with Keuchn Vaughan). 7. ‘ The Servant 
of Jehovah,’ 1877 (oommentary on Isaiah 
lii. 13-Iiii. 12). 8. ‘ Indian Pictures,’ 1881. 
9. ‘ Bible Truths and Chuxoh Errors,’ 1888 
(embodies argument to prove Bunyan not 
a baptist). Ho translated from the Ger- 
man: H. Marteuson’s ‘Christian Dog- 
matics’ (1886); J. Miiller’s ‘Christian 

I Doctrine of Sin ’ (1868, 2 vols.) ; P. Bleek’s 
i ‘ Introduction to tho Now Testament’ 
(1869-70, 2 vols.) ; H. Cremer’s ‘ Biblioo- 
tlieological Lexicon of New Testament 
Greek (1872). He edited Ms father's 
‘ BiograpMo Sketches of J. D. Latouche ’ 
(1868), and T. A. Urwiok’s ‘ Records of the 
Eamrly of . . . Urwiok ’ (1893). 

[The Times, 28 Aug. 1906 ; Lanoashire In- 
dependent College Report, 1906; Ctongrega- 
iional Year Book, 1900 (portrait) ; Eeooida of 
tho Eainily of Urwiok, 1893; Cat. of Qiadu- 
atoB, Oniv. Dublin, 1869.] A. 6. 
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VALLANCE, Vr[LLI.AM ELEIUNG 
^1827-1904), marine painter, bom^ at 
Paisley, on 13 Feb. 1827, was younge6t''son 
in the family of six sons and one daughter 
of David Vallance, toLaooo manufacturer, 
by his Trife Margaret Warden. William, 
whose father died in William’s [childhood, 
was sent at a very early age to work in a 
weaver’s shop ; but on the family’s subse- 
quent removal to Edinburgh he was ap- 
prenticed in 1841 as a carver and gilder to 
Messrs. Aitken Dott. During his appren- 
ticeship he began to point, and made a tittle 
money by drawing chalk-portraits ; but he 
was twenty- three before he received any 
proper instruction. He then worked for a 
short time in the Trustees’ Academy under 
E. Dallas, and later, from 1855, studied 
under R. S. Lauder [q. v.]. Vallance com- 
menced to exhibit at the Royal Scottish 
Academy in 1849, but it was not until 1857 
that ho took up art as a profession. His 
earlier work had been cliielly portraiture 
and genre. After 1870 he painted, prin- 
cipally in WioMow, Connemara, and Gal- 
way, a series of pictures of Irish life and 
character, humorous in figure and incident, 
and fresh in landscape setting. But a 
ear or two spent in Leith in childhood 
ad left its impress on his mind, and it was 
as a painter of the sea and sMpping that 
he was eventually best known. His first 
pictures of tliis kind hovered between 
the Dutch convention and the freer and 
higher pitched art of his own contem- 
poraries and oountrymen. Gradually the 
influence of the latter prevailed, and 
in such pictures as ‘ Reamng the War 
Ne™ ’ (1871), ‘ Tho Busy Clyde ’ (1880), 
and ‘ I^ocking on the Harbour Walls ’ 
(1884) ha attained a certain charm 
of silvery lighting, painting with con- 
siderable, if somewhat flimsy, dexterity. 
Probably, however, his feeling for nature 
found its most vital expression in the 
water-oolours, oftmi in body-oolour, which 
he painted out-of-doors. Vallance was 
elected associate of the Royal Scottish 
Academy in 1876, and became academician 
in 1881. He died in Edinburgh on 30 Aug. 
1904. On 2 Jan. 1856 he married m 
Edinburgh Elizabeth Mackie, daughter of 
James BeU, and by her had issue two sons 
and six daughtens. His widow possesses 
a chalk portrait of him as a young man by 
John Pettie, B.A. 


[Private infoimation; Glasgow Evening 
Nens, 1SS8 ; catalogues and reports of 
R.S.A. j Scotsman, 1 Sept. 1904.) J. L, C. 

VANDAM, ALBERT DRESDEN 
(1843-1903), publioist“and journalist, bom 
in London in Marcli 1843, w’as son of 
Mark Vandam, of Jewish descent, district 
commissioner for [tho Netherlands state 
lottery. Before he was thirteen he was 
sent to Paris, where he was privately 
educated and remained fifteen years. 
According to his own story, he was looked 
after in boyhood by two maternal great- 
uncles, who had been sumeons is Napoleon’s 
army, hod set up after Waterloo in private 
practice at Paris, enjoyed the entree to the 
court of the second empire, and entertained 
at their house the leaders of Parisian artistic 
society. Vandam claimed that his youth 
was passed among French people ot import- 
anco, and that he, at tho same time, made 
the acquaintance ol the theatric^ and 
Bohemian worlds of the French capital 
(Vandam, My Faria Note-Booh, pp, M). 
He began his career as a joum^st during 
tho Prusso-Austrian war of 1866, writing 
for English papers, and he was correspondent 
for American papers during the Franco- 
PruBsian war of 1870-71. Settling in 
London in 1871, he engaged in translation 
from the French and Dutch and other 
literary work, oooasionaJly going abroad 
on special missions for newspapers. From 
1882^to 1887 Vandam was again in Paris as 
correspondent for the ‘ Globe/ subsequently 
making his home anew in London. 

Vandam’s ‘An Englishman in Paris,’ 
which was published anonymously In 
1892 (2 vols.), excited general curiosity. 
It coUeoted gossip of the courts of Loins 
Philippe and the second em^n of 
apparently a very intimate kmd. vandam 
wrote again on French life and histoiy, often 
depreciatingly, in ‘My Paris Note-Book’ 
(1894), ' French Men and French Manners ’ 
(1895), ‘ Undercurrents of the Second 
Empire ’ (1897), and ‘ Men and Manners of 
the Second Empire’ (1904), but he did not 
repeat the success of his first effort. 

He translated for the first time into 
English, under the title of ‘Social Ger- 
many in Lather’s Time,’ the interesting 
autobiography of the sixteenth -oentury 
Pomeranian notary, Bartholomew Sostrow, 
which he published in 1902 (with iutroduc- 
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tion by H. A. L. Msber). He died ia 
London on 25 Oct. 1903. He married 
Maria, daughter of Lewin Moseley, a 
London dentist. 

Other of Vandam’s works, apart from 
translations, included : 1. ‘Amours of Great 
Men ’ (2 vols.), 1878. 2. ‘ We Two at 
Monte Carlo,’ 1890, a novel. 3. ‘ Master- 
pieces of Crime,’ 1892. 4. ‘The Mystery 
of the Patrician Gub,’ 1894. 6. ‘ A Court 
Tragedy,’ 1900. 

[The Times, 27 Oct. 1003 i Who’s Who. 1003 ; 
Vandam’s My Paris Hote-Book and French 
Mon and French Manners, 1804; private 
information.] L. M. 

VANSITTABT, EDWARD WISTBY 
(1818-1904), vioe-admiral, horn at Bishom 
Abbey, Berkshire, on 20 July 1818, was 
third son (in a family of five children) of 
Vioo-admiral Henry Vansittart [q. v.J of 
Eastwood, Canada, byhis-iviioMaryCharity, 
daughter of the Rev. Jolm Pciinefather. 
He entered tlio navy as a first-olass volun- 
teer in Juno 1831, and passed through the 
course at the Boyiri Naval College, Ports- 
mouth. As a midaliipman of the Jaseur he 
served on the cost const of Spain during the 
Oarlist war of 1834-6, and having passed 
his examination on 2 Aug. 1837, served as 
mate in the Wellesley, flagship on the East 
Indies station, being present at the reduc- 
tion of Karachi in Feb. 1839 and at other 
operations in the Persian Gulf. In Deo. 
1841 he was appointed to tho GomwalliSf 
flagship of Sir William Parker [q. v.] on tho 
East Indies and China station, and in her 
took part in the operations in the Yangtse- 
kiong, including tho oapturo of the Woo- 
sung batteries on 16 June 1842. He 
received the medal, was mentioned in 
despatches, and was promoted to lieutenant 
on 16 Sept. 1842. In Feb. 1843 he was 
appointed to the sloop Serpent, and re- 
mained in her in the East Indies for three 
years, and, after a short period of service 
on board the Gladiator in the Channel, 
joined in Dec. 1846 the Hibernia, flag^ip 
of Sir William Parker in the Mediterranean. 
During the Portuguese rebellion of 1846-7 
he acted as aide-de-oamp to Sir Wflliam 
Parker, and was present at the surrender 
of -the Portuguese rebel fleet off Oporto. 
On 1 Jan. 1849 he was appointed first 
lieutenant of the royal yaoht, and on 23 Oot. 
of that year was momoted to oommandcr. 

In August 1852 vansittaH oommiaaioned 
the Bittern, sloop, for the China station, 
where he was constantly employed in the 
suppression of piracy, for which he was 
mentioned in despatches. During the 


Russian war the Bittern was attached to 
the squadron blookading De Castries Bav 
in the Gulf of Tartary. Di Sopt. and Oot 
1856 Vansittart destroyed a large number 
of piratioel junks and the pirate stroiiff. 
hold of Sheipoo, and rescued a party of 
English ladies from the hands of the pirates 
For these services he was thanked W the 
Chinese authorities, and. received a testi- 
monial and presentation from tho English 
and foreign merchants. On 9 Jan. 1833 
he was promoted to captain. In Nov. 
1869 ho was appointed to the Ariadne' 
frigate, which in 1860 went out to Canada 
and book as escort to the line of battle- 
ship Hero, in which the Prince of Wales 
(afterwords King Edward VII) visited the 
North American colonies (see T. Bunbuhy 
Gouqh, Boyish, Jieminiscences of the visit 
passim). The ^iadne then rotm-ned to the 
Amerioan station for a full oomiuission. 
In Sept. 1864 Vansittart was appointed 
to the Achilles in the Channel squadron, 
and remained in oommand of her for four 
years. He was made a O.B. in March 
1887, and awarded a good service pension 
in Nov. 1869. In September 1871 he 
commissioned tlie Sultan for the Channel 
squadron, in wMoh he was senior captain, 
and oontinnod in her until retired for age 
on 20 July 1873. In the Sultan he saluted 
at Havre in 1872 [M. Thiers, president 
of the new French republio. He was pro- 
moted to rear-admiral, retired, on 19 Jon. 
1874, and to vioe-admiral on 1 Feb. 1879. 
He died at Worthing on 19 Oot. 1904. 

[O’Bytne’s Nov. Biog. Biot . ; Hie Times, 
20 Oot. 1904 i E.N. List.] L. Q. C. L. 

VAUGHAN, DAVID JAMES (1826- 
1906), honorary canon of Peterborough, 
and Booial reformer, bom at St. Martin’s 
vicarage, Leicester, on 2 Aug. 1825, was 
sixth and youngest son of Edward Thomas 
vaughan, fellow of Trinity OoUoge, Cam- 
bridge, and vicor of St. Martin’s, Leicester, 
by liis second wile Agnes, daughter of Jolm 
Paxes of The Newarke, Leicester. Charles 
John Vaughan Let- ▼■], mosteof the Temple, 
and General Sir John Luther Vaughan, 
G.O.B.,. were elder brothers, domes 
Vaughan, a physician of Leicester and 
one of the founders of the Leicester In- 
firmary, was his grandfather, and his uncles 
included Sir Henry (who took the name of 
Etelford) [q. v.], physician; Sir John 
Vaughan [q. v.], baron of tho exchequer and 
father of Henry Halford Vauglion [q. v.]; 
and Sir Charles Riohard Vaughan [q. v.], 
diplomatist. 

David James was educated first at the 
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Loieester Collegiate School, Tiudei W. H. 
Thompson, afterw'aids Master of Tiinity 
College, Cambridge, and in August 1840 he 
■went to Rugby, first under Arnold and 
then under Tait. In 1844 he won a scholar- 
ship at Trinity College, Cambridge, andnext 
year the Bell university scholarship, along 
with Jolm Llewelyn Ba'ries. In 1847 he 
was Browne medallist for Latin ode 
and epigrams; and in 1847 and 1848 
he obtained the members’ prize for a 
Latin essay. In 1848 he was bracketed 
fifth classic -vsith his friend Llewelyn 
Da'ries, and he was twenty-fourth senior 
optime. He graduated B.A. in 1848, pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1861, and was a fellow of 
Trinity College from 1860 to 1868. 

Vaughan, Davies, and Brooke Foss 
Westcott [q. v. Suppl. 11], all fellows 
of Trinity, formed at Cambridge a 
lifelong friendship. The three were 
amongst the earliest members of the 
Cambridge Philological Society. In 1852 
Vaughan and Llewelyn Da'vies brought out 
together a translation of Plato’s ‘ Republic,’ 
with introduction, analysis, and notes. 
Davies undertook the first five books, and 
Vaughan the last five, each author sub- 
mitting to the other his work for correction 
or amendment. The analysis was the work 
of Vaughan, wliilst Da-vies was responsible 
for the intoduction. In 1858 a second 
edition was issued, and in 1860 a new edition, 
without the introduction, in the ‘ Golden 
Treasury’ series. This was stereotyped, 
and has since been frequently reprinted. 
An edition de luxe in two quarto volumes 
appeared in 1898. The translators sold 
their copyright for 601. (information from 
J. L. Davies). The translation is exact 
and scholarly. Despite the superiority of 
Jowett’s translation in respect alike of 
English style and of the presentation 
of Plata’s general conceptions, Davies and 
Vaughan’s rendering excels Jo-wett’s in 
philological insight, and indicates ■with far 
greater fidelity the construction of difficult 
passages. 

In 1863 Vaughan was ordained deacon, 
and began his pastoral work in Leicester, 
living on bis fellowahip, and serving 
as honorary ourate, first to liis eldest 
brother at St. Martin’s, and then at St. 
John’s church. In 1864 he was ordained 
priest, and in 1866 he succeeded his friend 
Llewelyn Davies as incumbent of St. Mark’s, 
Whitewapel. Ih 1860 he 'was appointed 
vicar of St. Martin’s, Leicester, and master 
of Wyggcston’s Hospital The living was 
then in the gift of the crown, and had been 
held by his father and two of his brothers 


coutinuously since 1802, save for a short 
interval of twelve years. In the case of 
each of the three sons the appointment 
was made at the urgent request of the 
parishioners. Vaughan refused all subse- 
quent offers of preferment, including a 
residentiary cononry at Peterborough and 
the lucrative li'ving of Battersea, which Earl 
Spencer offered him in 1872, He accepted 
an honorary canonry of Peterborough in 
1872, and he was rural dean of Leicester 
from 1876 to 1884 and from 1888 to 1891. 
In June 1894 he was made hon. D.D. of 
Durham University. 

In early life Vaughan was influenced by 
the liberal theology of John Macleod 
Campbell [q. v.], and while in London he, 
like his friend I^we^ Davies, came under 
the influence of Frederick Denison Maurice 
[q. V.]. Maurice’s example as social and 
educational reformer largely moulded Ms 
career. His teaching on the atonement 
and inspiration was at the outset called iu 
question, but Vaughan soon concentrated Ms 
interests iu social questions, to which ho 
brought a broad pubho spirit aud sympathy. 
His efforts to elevate the working classes 
by means of education were no less earnest 
and successful than those of Maurice and 
Ms coUeagues in London. In 1862 he 
started in Leicester, on the lines of the 
Working Men’s College founded by Maurice 
in London in 1864, a working men's reading- 
room and institute in one of the parim 
sohools. He arranged for classes aud 
lectures, and the numbers attending them 
grew steadily, the teachers being all 
volunteers. In 1868 there were four 
h'ondied adults -uuder instruction, and the 
name of the institute was changed to 
‘ college ’ as being in Vaughan’s words ‘ not 
only a school of sound Maming, but also 
a home for Christian intercourse and 
brotherly love.’ At one time the Leicester 
WorkMg Men’s College was educating 
2300 students. In addition to Sunday 
morning and evening classes, night classes, 
and ai^anced classes, there 'were estab- 
lished a provident society, siok benefit 
society, and book club. Some of the 
students became leading manufactururs in 
Leicester, and several Imve filled the office 
of mayor. The college still holds an 
important place among the educational 
institutions of the town. 

On Sunday afternoons, Vaughan gave 
in St. Martin’s church addresses on social 
and industrial as well as religious themes 
to working men, inoMdiug members of the 
great friendly societies in Leicester, and 
students of the college. The first was 
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delivered on 13 Peb. 1870, on ‘ The Christian 
Aspect and Use of Politics.’ Some of his 
Sunday afternoon addresses were publishod 
in 1804 as ‘ Questions of the Bay.’ 

Vaughan was chairman of the first 
Leicester school board in 1871, and 
exercised a moderating influence over 
stormy deliberations. During au epidemic 
of small-pox in 1871, he constantly visited 
the patients in the improvised hospital, 
and from that time to near the end of Ms 
life he regularly mioistored to the staff and 
patients of the borough isolation hospital. 

In 1893 failing hoMth oompeUod him to 
resign his parish, and he retired to the 
Wyggeston Hospital on the outskirts of the 
town. Ho continued to act os chairman 
of the loBtitution of District Nurses, 
president of the Worldng Men’s College, 
and honorary chaplain to the isolation 
hospital. He died at the master’s houso at 
Wyggoston’s Hospital on 30 July 1005, 
and was buried at the Wolford Hoad 
cemetery, Leicester. Ho married, on 1 1 Jan. 
1859, Margaret, daughter of John Oreg of 
Dsoowbeok, Lancaster ; sho died on 21 Feb. 
1011 and was buried beside her husband. 

To commemorate Vaughan’s work at 
St. Martin’s, as well as that of Ms father 
and two brothers, all former vicars, a new 
south porch was erected at St. Martin’s 
church in 1806-7 at the cost of 30001. 
After Ms death, a new Vaughan Working 
Men’s College, situate in Great Central 
Street and Holy Bones, Loioostor, was 
erected os a memorial to him at tho cost of 
80001. The building was formally opened 
by Sir Oliver Lodge on 12 Oot. 1008. 

Besides the works already mentioned, 
Vaughan published : 1. ‘ Sermons preached 
in St. John’s Church, Leicester,’ 1860. 2. 
‘ Three Sermons on the Atonement,’ 1869. 
3. ‘Christian Evidences and tho Bible,’ 
1864 ; 2nd edit. 1806. 4. ‘Thoughts 

on the Irish Churoh Question,’ 1808. 

5. ‘ Sermons on the Eesurrootion,’ 1869. 

6. ‘ The Present Trial of Faith,’ 1878. 

[Cambridge Matriculations and Degrees, 

1861-1900J: The Times, 31 July 1908; The 
Guardian, 9 Aug. 1906 ; Leicoator Advertiser, 
6 Aug. 1906 ; Leicoator Chronicle and Moroury, 
12 May 1877 and 17 Oot. 1908; Leicester Doily 
Post, 31 July andj3 Aug. 1905 ; Midland Free 
PrsBS, 5 Aug. 1905 j The Wyvem, 7 July 1893 ; 
Feterbciough Diocesan Magazine, Sept. 1906 : 
Macmillan’s Bibh'ographioiu Catalogue, 1891 ; 
Arthur Westoott's Life of Brooke Foss West- 
oott, 2 vols. 1903 ; Fletcher’s Leioesteishire 
Pedigrees and Boyal Descents, pp. 132-8; 
Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage; Foster’s 
Baronetage ; private information and personal 
knowledge,] W. G. D. F. 


VAUGHAN, IIFjRBERT ALFRED 
(183^1903), cardinal’ born in Gloucester 
on 15 April 1832, was oldest son of Colonel 
John Francis Vaughaii'{1808-1880) ot Court- 
field, by his first wife, Louisa Elizabeth 
tMrd daughter of John Rolls of the Hendre’ 
Bis mother’s nephew was John A1in,i RoHj 
first Lord Llangattook (1837-1912). Alwavs 
royalists and catholics, the Vaughans of 
Courtfiold suffered for generations in 
fines and imprisonment and double land 
tax. Tho oardinol’a uncle, William 
Vaughan (1814-1002), was oatholio bishop 
of Plymouth. His mother, a convert 
from Anglicanism, used to pray every day 
that all her children should become priests 
or nuns. Of her eight sons, six became 
priests — tMee of them bishops— and all 
her five daughters entered convents. The 
oordinaTs next brother, Roger William 
Bede Vaughan, oatholio arohbiahop of Syd- 
ney, is ah’eady noticed in the Diotion^. 
His third brother, Konolm (1840-1000), was 
for a time private aoerotary to Carnal 
Manning and was a missionary in South 
Amorioa. 

Ilorbort was educated at Slonyhurat from 
1841 to 1846. Thence he went for three 
years to a Jesuit school at Brugelette in 
Belgium. Later, after a year with the 
Benodiotinos at Downside, ho passed to 
Romo in tho autumn of 1861 to study for 
the priesthood. His sohool career was nn- 
JistingMshed. His natural tastes were 
those of an ordinary country gentleman, 
and ho has left it on record tlrnt when, 
at the age of sixteen, he definitely mode up 
his mind to give Mmsclf to tho churoh he 
cMefly regretted dissociation from the gun 
and the saddle. 


During his stay in Rome Ms work was 
constantly hindered by ill-health. It was 
thought that ho could not live to be 
ordained. A special rescript was obtained 
from Pius IX to enable him to receive 
Xmiost’a orders oightoon months before 
he -was of the canonical age. Ho was 
ordained at Luooa on 28 Oot. 1864. The 
following year ho went to St. Edmund’s, 
Wore, as vioe-proaidont of tho seminary; 
in 1857 he joined the congregation of the 
Ohlatee, then introduced into England by 
Manning ; and he loft St. Edmund’s whm 
the 0 Mates were withdrawn as the result 
of litigation in Romo between Cardinal 
Wisomon and Ms chapter in 1861. During 
the two following years of doubt and 
indecision a doairo to do something for the 
conversion of the heathen world became 
almost au obsession. Under tho influence 
of an old Spanish Jesuit ho finally resolved 
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to found in England a college for foreign 
missions and to find the means by begging 
in foreign countries. Having obtained at 
Rome the bleasing of the pope, he sailed at 
the end of 18C3 for the Caribbean 8ea. 

Landing at Colon, he crossed the isthmus 
to Panama, then pait of the republic of 
New Granada. The town was sufl!ering 
from small-pox, and the dead were counted 
in hundreds. At the same time, owing to 
the refusal of the clergy to accept a new 
constitution requiring what was regarded 
as an acknowledgment of the oisdl power 
in spiritual matters, all the churohes had 
been closed, and priests were forbidden to 
say mass or administer the sacraments. 
Vaughan spent his days among the suiferem, 
sa^g mass, hearing confessions, and con- 
soling the dying. He was summoned 
before the president of the republic and 
warned to desist. He had promised to say 
mass in the room of a woman sick of the 
small-pox, and he did so. Taken before the 
refect of the city and committed for trial, 
e escaped by boarding a ship bound for 
San Erancisco. After spending five months 
travelling up and doTO California with 
varying success he determined to try his 
fortune in South America. His plan was to 
beg his way through Peru and Chili, and 
then to ride across the Andes into Brazil, 
and to sail from Rio, either for Australia or 
home. This plan be carried out except that 
instead of riding across the Andes he sailed 
round the Horn in H.M.S. Charybdis. 
These wanderings, during which his begging 
exposed him to varied risks, lasted nearly 
two years. 

The work was suddenly out short by a 
letter of recall from Manning. Vaughan 
reached England in the last week of July 
1865, bringing with him 11,0001. in cash 
and holding promises for a considerably 
larger sum. Wends now came to his help, 
and a house and land were purchased at 
Mill HiH without his having to touch the 
money collected in the Americas. That 
was to be assigned to the' maintenance 
of the students. The college, called St. 
Joseph’s College, was open^ in a very 
humble way on 1 March 1866. The mort 
rigid economy was practised in all hon^- 
hold arrangements. The progress was 
rapid; additional accommodation became 
necessary, the foundations of the present 
college were laid, and in March 1871 the new 
buildings opened, free from debt, with a 
community of thirty-four. In the autumn 
Vaughan saw the first fruits of his 
labours when the Holy See assigned to St. 
Joseph’s miaaionaries the task of working 
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among the coloured population of the 
United States. In Hoveraher he sailed 
with thn fir.st four mi'.sioners, and after 
settling them in Baltimore started on a 
journey of discovery and inquiry through 
the southern states, in the oourio of which 
he visited St. Louis, New Orleans, Mobile, 
Savannah, Memphis, Vicksburg, Natchez, 
and Charleston. All his life ho continued to 
take the deepest inforest in the development 
of the sell Hill college, and he remained 
president of St. Joseph’s Missionary Society 
till his death. The college which he had 
built has now three affiliated seminaries. 
His missionaries are at work in the Philip- 
pines, in Uganda, in Madras, in Now 
2!ealand, in Borneo, in Labuan, in the 
basin of the Congo, in Kashmir, and 
Kofiristan. In 1911 they gave baptism to 
nearly 16,391 pagans. 

Vaughan’s first visit to America con- 
vinced him of the power of the press. In 
November 1868 he bought ‘The Tablet,’ 
which was founded by Frederick Incas 
[q. V.] in 1840, and for nearly three years 
he was its acting editor. It wa« the time of 
the controversy about the papal infallibility. 
A disciple of Manning and W. G. Ward, 
Vaughan advocated imoompromisingly in 
‘The Tablet’ the Dltramontano cause. 

After the death of Dr. Turner, bishop of 
Salford, in July 1872. Vaughan, largely 
through Manning’s influence, was chosen 
as his BUCcesBOT. He was consecrated at 
St. John’s Cathedral, Salford, on 26 Cot. 
1872. The catholic diocese of vSalford, al- 
though geographically small, was estimated 
to contain 196,000 souls and was rapidly 
increasing. The new bishop was soon m 
love with Lancashire and its people, and, 
wrote of Salford as ‘ the grandest place in 
England for popular energy and devotion.’ 
After his first survey of the wants of bis 
diocese the bishop saw the need of a 
pastoral semmary, where newly ordained 
priests might spend together their first year. 
A sum of 18,0001. was coUeotod, and the 
Pastoral Seminary was opened within three 
years. The bishop’s second project was 
St. Bede’s College, a catholic school of his 
own in Manchester, mainly for commercial 
education. Two houses facing Alexandra 
Park were purohased olose to the Man- 
cheater Aquarium, which had hitherto been 
associated with high acientifio and philan- 
thropic ideals. The news that the 
Aquarium Company was near to _ hank- 
ruptoy and might he converted into a 
musio hall, led the bishop to secure it 
summarily lor 6S00Z. \Wth the support 
of the leading catholics of Manchester the 
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old Aquarium was in tlio Bummer of 1877 
absorbed in the new buildings of St. Bede’s 
ooUego which were opened in 1880 ; a central 
block was completed in 1 884,. More than two 
thousand boys have since passed through 
the school, and in 1910 one hundred and 
eighty boys were taught within its walls. 

The diocese was comparatively wcH 
equipped in regard to elementary schools, 
but in other respects the diocesan organisa- 
tion was deficient. Vaughan soon placed 
the whole administration on a thoroughly 
business fooling. The diocesan synods which 
had been held every seven years wore 
made annual. The system of administering 
the affairs of the diocese tlirough deaneries 
was developed. Each dean was made 
responsible for the proper management of 
all the missions witliin liis deanery. A 
board of temporal administration was 
appointed annually at the ^lod to advise 
the bishop on matters of Imanoo, and to 
control schemes for now expenditure. The 
bishop was insistent that earnest eflorin 
should be made to rcduco the mdubtednosa 
of the missions and diocese. When ho loft 
Salford after fourteen years, the general 
debt had been reduced by 04,4781. 

As a result of a oonsus of the oatholios of 
Manchester and Salford and a thorough 
inquiry into the various dangers menacing 
cathouo children the bishop issued in 
November 1886 a pamphlet, ‘The Loss 
of our Children,’ in which ho announced 
and justified the formation of the ‘ Bescuo 
and Protection Society.’ Ton thousand 
catholic children were declared to bo in 
peril of their faith. It was shown that 
eighty per cent, of the catholic children who 
left the workhouses of Manchester were 
lust to the catholic church. The bishop 
resolved on a crusade of rescue. Much 
money and many workers were needed. 
He gave at once 10002., together with the 
whole of the episcopal mensa, or official 
income, each year until he went to West- 
minster. ‘ Rescue Saturday ’ was estab- 
lished to make collections throughout the 
diocese every week on ‘ wages night.' Within 
tiuee years litigation hod removed all 
catholic children from protestont philan- 
thropic homes, and a sufficiency of certified 
poor law schools for catholic childron was 
soon established. The report of the Rescue 
Society for 1890 showed that sovon homes, 
including two certified poor law schools, 
had been bought or built, and that in them 
536 destitute ciuldreu were maintained. 
In the same year 1616 oases were dealt 
with by a central committee, which met 
every Thursday at the bishop’s house, and 


8386 by district committees in various parts 
of the diocese. In the same period 234 
children wore adopted by catholic familiaa 
in Canada. The cost was 1592. a week • 
2000 people were taking an active part 
in the rescuing and protecting of the 
childi’en. 

Vaughan identified himseU with the 
resistance of tlio English oatholio bishops 
to certain claims put forward on bchmf 
of the regular clergy in regard to 
the right to open schools without the 
autliority of the diocesan, to the division 
of missions and the attendance at synoda 
In 1870 Vaughan joined in Rome the 
bishop of Clifton, the Hon. W. Clifford, who 
was the principal agent of the English 
bishops theiv, and a decision was sub- 
stantially given in their favour in the 
bull ‘ Romanos Pontificos ’ on 14 May 1881. 

In the general position of denominational 
schools in England, Vaughan took early 
a strong stand from which he never 
departed. In 1883 he had convinced him- 
sen that without the help of parliament the 
oatholio, like all denominational schools, 
must perish. II o therefore began a oam- 
aign in favour of financial equality 
otwoen the voluntary and the board 
schools, starting the voluntary schools 
association. Branches sprang up over lie 
country, while its programme received the 
sanction of Manning and tho hierarchy. 
Its demands were formulated in Pobruary 
1884. The agitation was thenceforth 
carried ou with immense vigour, especially 
in Lancashire. 

Tho bishop mixed freely with men of all 
donominations in Monohoster. Ho was a 
frequent apodker at public meetings on 
temperance, sanitation, and the better 
housing of the poor. Ho odvooated the 
establishment by tho local authority of 
covered recreation grounds for public use, 
urging that amusements should tend to 
unite and not divide tho family moup. 
He was tho founder of the Manchester 
Geographioal Society, and he frequently 
attended the disoussions bofoie the Chamber 
of Commorco, whoi’e, on occasion, his 
missioners from Mill Hill were invited to 
give an aooount of the countries they were 
helping to open up. 

On tiro death of his father m_ December 
1880 Vaughan suceecded to a life interest 
in the entailed estate at Courtfield. He 
arranged to receive 10002. a year; and, 
subject to that annuity, ho renounced his 
interest in the property. Of his seven 
brothers, six, including the eldest four, 
were priests at their father’s death. 
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Besides Herbert, the nest brothers, Eoger, 
Kenelm, and Joseph, were ready in their 
turn each to give up his contingent right. 
Courtfield consequently passed at once, in 
the lifotime of all of them, to the fifth son. 
Colonel Pranois Baynham Vaughan. 

Vaughan was appointed archbishop of 
Westminster in succession to Manning on 
29 March 1892 on the unanimous recom- 
mendation of the English bishops. He 
himself protested that hk lack of learning 
mifitted him for the high office. On leaving 
Lancashire a marble bust was placed by 
ublio subscription in Manohester town 
all. Ho was enthroned very quietly in 
the Pro-Cathedral, Kensington, on 8 Slay, 
and received the pallium finm the hands 
of the apostolic delegate, the Hon. and 
Bt. Eev. Mgr. Stonor, archbishop of 
Trebizond, on 16 August in the Church 
of the Oratory. On 19 Jan. 1893 he 
became cardinal, receiving the red hat 
from the hands of Leo XHI, with the 
title of SS. Andrea and Gregorio on 
the Ccelian. His long intimacy with 
Manning and frequent visits to Archbishop’s 
House had made him quite familiar with 
the mam problems which awaited him. But 
his efforts at solution often differed from 
those of his predecessor. 

Vaughan embarked without delay on a 
large scheme of concentration in catholic 
ecmesiastical education throughout the 
country. He closed St. Thomas’s Seminary 
at Hammersmith. On 16 July 1897 St. 
Mary’s College, Oscott, was constituted 
da jure and de facto the common seminary 
for a group of dioceses, Westminster, 
Birmingham, Clifton, Newport, Portsmouth, 
Northampton, and what was then the 
vicariate of Wales. In the interest of 
concentration and efficiency the cardinal 
accepted apolicyof complete sdf-efiaoement 
both for himself and his diocese. The 
supreme control of the central seminary 
was vested in a board of co-interested 
bishops. The cardinal provided os much 
money for the new endowment of the 
seminary os the other bishops together, 
and Westminster sent more students than 
any other diocese. But ho claimed for 
himself and Westminster only one-seventh 
share in the government of the seminary, 
and no greater part in its management than 
was conceded to a bishop who had perhaps 
only a couple of students there. This 
policy was a mistake ; and before his death 
he realised that in founding the Central 
Seminary on such lines he had largely 
parted with the power to control the 
gaining of his own students. The arrange- 


ment was brought to an end shortly after 
bis death. 

Although Vaughan had previously 
opposed, uke Manning and Ward, the edu- 
cation of catholic youths at the national 
imiverslties, he changed his mmd on coming 
to London, and at a meeting of the bishops 
on 4 Jan. 1895 he induced a majority to 
join him in urging that the Holy Bee should 
be asked to withdraw on cerlaiu conditions 
its former admonition against catholic 
attendance at Oxford and Cambridge. A 
resident chaplain should be provided with 
courses of lectures on cathofio philosophy 
and church history. The resolutions of the 
bishops were finally approved by Leo XHI on 
2 Apiti 1895, and before his death Vaughan 
retried the success of the new policy. 

■fcom the first Vaughan meant to build 
Westminster Cathedral. In July 1894 he 
issued a private circular on the subject, 
suggesting a church after the style of Con- 
stantine’s Church of St. Peter. The scheme 
met at the outset with little enoourage- 
ment, but appeal was made for funds, and 

45.0001. was received when John Francis 
Bentley [q. v. Suppl. H] was selected os 
arohitect. In the final design the idea of 
a Roman basilica was combined with the 
constmotivo improvements introduced by 
the Byzontme architects. On 29 June 
1895 the foundation stone was laid. The 
building fund then stood at 76,0001., and 
it rose in May 1807 to 100,8481. Some 

64.0001. was added before the oardinars 
death, and his funeral service on 26 June 
1903 was the cathedral’s opening; there 
was no other. 

Between 1804 and 1897 Vaughan played 
an official port in the controversy over the 
validity of Anglioan orders which was raised 
^ Anglican advocates of corporate reunion. 
Vaughw held that corporate reunion could 
oome only by a process of corporate sub- 
mission. Even as providing a point of 
contact and an opportunity for an exchange 
of views he thought the question of the 
validity of Anglican orders was unfortu- 
nately chosen. It was mainly a question 
of fact. But he urged the appointment 
in March 1896 of the international oom- 
mission to report upon the question in 
all its bearings. The result was a deolora- 
tion from Borne that Anglican orders were 
null and void (16 July 1896) and the issue 
of the bull ApoMicce Curas (13 September). 

In the cause of denominational schools 
Vaughan laboured with even greater psr- 
sistenoy in London than in Manchester. 
He was anxious to work in harmony with 
tbs leaders of the Church of England. In 
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1895 both anonymously; in ‘ The Tablet ’ 
and over his own name in ‘The Times’ (30 
Sept. 1896) he repudiated the term 'volun- 
tary school’ and declared for the cessation 
of voluntary subscriptions for the support 
of the public elementary schools. Dr. 
E. W. Benson, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, inclined to more temporising courses 
(29 November). But Vaughan was reso- 
lute, and his steadfastness was rewarded 
by the education bill of 1902, which 
recognised his fundamental principle that 
all the schools are the common oaro of 
the state. In spite of iUnoas ho followed 
the debates of 1902 with unfaUing interest. 
He discussed every clause and amendment 
with the special emergency committee of 
the catholic education council which hod 
been appointed to watch the bill. 

During his last five years the oardmal’s 
health gradually failed. Periods of rest 
became necessary and frequent. In June 
1902 he was ordered to Bad Nauheim. On 
26 Maroh 1903 he left Archbishop’s House, 
Westminster, for St. Joseph’s College, Mill 
Hill, where he died on 19 June 1903. He 
was buried in the garden there. There 
is a recumbent figure of him in a chantry 
di^el in Westminster Cathedral. 

i&e leading notes of the cardinal’s 
character were its directness, impulsiveness, 
and perfect candour. His mind was not 
subtle or speculative ; he loved plain dealing 
and plain speech. His sympathies were 
wide and generous ; there was an element 
of romance in his nature to which large and 
bold enterprises easily appealed, (m the 
other hand he was apt to be impatient 
of details. His life was coloured and 
governed by au internal faith. It was his 
custom to spend an hour every night in 
prayer before the blessed sacrament. His 
manner in public was sometimes thought 
to be haughty and unsympathetic, and 
notes in his diary show a oonsoiousness of 
hardness which ho tried hard to dispel. An 
iron bracelet with sharp points made of 
piano wire was out off bis arm after death. 

Tall in stature, he was strikingly hand- 
some. He was never painted by any artist 
of repute. A earicature portrait by ‘Spy’ 
appeared in ‘ Vanity Pair ’ in 1893. 

Vaughan published many popular 
manuals of devotion and religious in- 
struotiou which owed their suocess to 
his simplioity of style and direotnesa of 
thought. 

[Snead-Cox’s Life of Cardinal Vaughan, 
1910 ; Ward’s Life of Wiseman ; Pureell's 
Life of Manning ; private information.] 

■T. G. S.-0, 


VATJGHAN, KATE (1852 ?-1903) 
actress and dancer, whose real name was 
OATHBBurs! Candeloit, bom in London, was 
elder daughter of a mnsioiau who played in 
the orchestra of the Grecian Theatre, City 
Road. After receiving some preliminary 
training in the danoing academy eon- 
ducted by old Mrs. Conquest of that 
theatre, she look finishing lessons from 
John D’Auban, and, in association with her 
sistor Susie, made her debut of dancer as 
one of the Sisters Vaughan at the Metro- 
politan musio-hall in 1870. Early in 1872 
she sustained a small part at the Royal 
Court Theatre in ‘ In Re Becca,’ a travesty 
of Andrew Halliday’s recent Drury Lane 
drama. In Dec. 1874 she danced the 
bolero delightfully at Dri^ Lane in 
Matthison’s opera bouffo, ‘Tm of ’em.’ 
At the same house, in the Christmas of 
1876, she sustained the leading ehaiaoter 
ol Zomira in Blanchard’s pantomime 
of ‘Beauty and the Beast,’ displaying 
abilities os a burlesque actress of an arch 
and refined typo. 

A notable seven years’ association with 
Oie Gaiety began on 26 Aug. 1876, when she 
appeared os Slaritana in Byron’s extrava- 
ganza ‘ Little Don Ciesar.’ Thenceforth she 
formed, with Nellie Parron [q. v. Suppl. H], 
Edward Terry, and E. W. Boyce, one of a 
quartette which delighted the town in a 
long succession of merry burlesques by 
Byron, Bumand and Recce. Her last 
performance at the Gaiety was as Lili in 
Burnand’s burlesque drama, ‘ Blue Beard ’ 
(12 March 1883). In the summer of 1886 
she danced at Her Majesty’s in the speoia- 
oular ballot ‘ Excelsior,’ and, although only 
appearing for trvo minutes nightly, proved 
a groat attraction. SubsequenUy from 
reasons of health she abandoned dancing 
for old oomody, in which she showed 
unsuspected capacity. At the Gaiety on 
John Parry’s farowoll benefit (7 Pob. 1877) 
she had already appeared as I<tet Niece in 
‘The Critic.’ In 1886 she organised the 
Vaughan-Conway comedy company in con- 
junction rvith H. B. Conway, and made 
a successful tour of the provinces. Dis- 
solving tho partnership in 1887, she began 
a season of management at the Opera 
ComiquB on 6 Peb., appearing there as 
Lydia Languish in ‘ The Rivals,’ and sub- 
sequently as Miss HordoasUe to the Young 
Marlow of Mr. Porbes Robertson, and as 
Peg Woffington in ‘Maslcs and Paces’ to 
tho Triplet of James Pemandez. The 
chief suooess of tho season (which termi- 
nated on 29 April) was the revival of ‘ The 
School for Scandal,’ in wluch she made au 
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admirable Lady Teazle, la a later pro- the two eardena wore separated, that at 
Tinoial tour she delighted country play- Clielsca bring carried on by James Herbert’s 
goers by her icndering o£ Pegey in ‘ The grandfather, James Veitch (1815-1809), and 
Country Girl,’ and of the title-character in that at Exeter by the lattor’s younger 
Hermann Vezin’s ‘ The Little Viscount.’ brother Robert. In 186.3 James Veitch 
At Terry’s Theatre on 30 April 1894 she took into partnership at Cliolsoa his sons, 
returned to burlesque as IGtty Seabi'ook in John Gould Veitch (1839-1870), James 
Branscombe’s extravaganza, ‘ King Kodak,’ Herbert’s father, and Harry James Veitoh, 
but her old magic had departed. In 1896, James Herbert’s uncle, 
after a testimonial performance at the Veitoh was educated at Crawford Col- 
Gaiety, she went to Australia for her health, lege. Maidenhead, and in teolmical sub- 
In the summer of 1898 she had a short jeots in Germany and Eranco, beginning 
season at Terry’s Theatre in her old-oomedy work at the Chelsea nursery in 188.5. He 
charooterisations. In 1002 failing health was elected fellow of ‘the lannean Society 
necessitated a visit to South Africa, but a in 1889 and was also fellow of the Horti- 
theatrioal tour which she opened at Capo cultural Society. From 1891 to 1893 
Town proved unsuccessful. She died at he made a tour rouTid the world, going 
Johannesburg on 21 Feb. 1903. by way of Rome and Naples to Ceylon, 

Miss Vaughan married on 3 June 1884, thence overland from Cape Tulicoiin to 
as his second wife. Colonel the Hon. Frede- Lahore, thence to Calcutta, the Straits 
rick Arthur Wellesley, third son of the first Settlements, Buitenzorg, Japan, Corea, 
Earl Cowloy. Her husband divorced her Australia and New Zealand. Among 
in 1897. A water-colour drawing of her as the results of his journey was the intro- 
Morgiana in * The Forty Tluoves,’ by Jack, duction of the large winter-cherry, Phytalis 
was shown at the Victorian Bra Exybiiaon Franehcli. A series of letters on the 
in 1897. gardens visited during the journey was 

In point of grace, magnetism, and spiri- printed in the ‘ Gtffdener’s Chronicle ’ 
tuality, Kate Vaughan was tho greatest (March 1892-Dec. 1894), and privately 
English dancer of her century. She owed printed _ ooUectively as ‘ A Traveller's 
little to early training and muoh to innate Notes ’ in 1890. 

refinement and an exquisite sense of In 1898 tho firm of Janies Veitoh & 
rhythm. Ignoring the conventions of stage Sons was formed into a limited company, 
traditions, she inaugurated the new school of which Veitoh became managing director, 
of skirt-dancing. A woman of varied One of the first steps taken by the com- 
aooomplishments, sho was a capable aotresa pany, in accordance with the firm’s earlier 
in old comedy. practice, was to send out Mr. B. H. 

[John Hollingshead’s Gaiety Chronicles Wilson to China and Tibet to collect plants, 
(portrait), 1898; The Theatre Mag., May 1881 Ih 1906 Veitoh prepared for private dis- 
(portrait) ; Dramatic Notes, 1887-8 ; Dra- tribution, under the title of ‘ Hortua 
matic Peerage, 1891 ; Era, 21 April 1804; Veitohii,’ a sumptuous history of tho firm 
Gaston Vuillier and Joseph Grego’a History of and its collectors, illustrated ’with por- 
Danoing, 1908; Daily Telegraph, 24 Feb. 1903.] traits. The botanioal nomenclature was 

W. J. L. revisedby George Nicholsou [q. v. Suppl. 11]. 
VEITOH, JAMBS HERBERT (1868- Shortly afterwards Veitoh retired from 
1907), horticulturist, horn at Chelsea on 1 business, owing to failing health, his uncle. 
May 1868, was elder son (by Ms wife Jane Mr. Horry James Veitoh, resuming work 
Hodge) of John Gould Veitoh, tho senior in his place. Be died of paralysis at Exeter 
member ofafamilydistinguishcd as nursery- on 13 Nov. 1907, and was buried there, 
men for a oentury. James Herbert’s great- Veitch married in 1898 Lucy Elizabeth 
great-grandfather, John Veitoh (1752-1839), Wood, who survived him without issue, 
came from Jedlmrgh to be land-steward [Ilortus Veitohii, pp. 89-91; Athensum, 
to Sir Thomas Acland, and held nursery- 20 Nov. 1007 ; Pico. Linnean Soo. 1007-8, 

f round at Killerton, near Exeter, in 18()8. pp. 66-6; information supplied by the family.] 
ohn Voitoh’s son James (1772-1863), 6- S. B. 

James Herbert Veitoh’s great-grandfather, VERNON - HAROOHRT, LEVESON 
founded the Exeter nursery in 1832, FRANCIS (1839-1607), civil engineer, 
employed the celebrated plont-coUeotors bom in London on 25 Jan. 1839, was 
William and Thomas Lobb as gardeners second son of Admiral Frederiok Edward 
there, and, in oonjnnotion with his sons, Vemon-Haroonit and grandson of Edward 
purchased, in 1853, the business of Messrs. Harcourt, archbishop of "Vork [q. v.]. He 
Knight and Perry at Chelsea. In 1864 was thus a first cousin of Sir Wfiliant 
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Haroourt [q. v. Suppl. EE]. His mother 
was Marcia, daughter of Admiral John 
Richard Delap ToUemacho, and sister of 
John ToUemaohe, first Lord Tollemaohe. 
His elder brother, Augustus George, 
F.R.S., is one of the metropolitan gas 
referees. Educated at Harrow and at 
Balliol College, Oxford, he obtained a flrst- 
olasB in mathematical moderations in 
Michaelmas term, 1861, and^aduated wi& 
a first class in the natural science school in 
Easter term 1862. Erom 1862 to 1866 he 
was a pupil of (Sir) John Hawkshaw [q. v. 
Suppl. I] and was employed on the Penarth 
ond Hull docks. After serving in the office 
os an assistant, he was appointed in 1866 
resident engineer on the new works at the 
East and West India Docks (of. his paper. 
Proa. Inst. Civ. Eng. xxxiv. 167). On their 
completion early in 1870 he gained, in open 
competition, the county surveyorship of 
Westmeath, but within a few months he 
resigned and took up the duties of resident 
engineer at Alderney harbour (ef. Pros. Inst. 
Civ. Eng. xxxvii. 60). Prom 1872 to 1874 
ho was resident engineer on the Bosslare 
harbour works and the railway to Wexford. 
Ho then returned to London, and in 1877 
made a survey of the Upper Thames Valley, 
on behalf of Hawkshaw. 

In 1882 he commenced practice as a con- 
sulting engureerin Westminster, and in the 
same year became professor of ci^ffi engineer- 
ing at University College, London. He 
filled the chair with great success till 
1906, being appointed emeritus professor 
next year. Ho chiefly devoted himself to 
the engineering of harbours and docks, 
rivers and canals, and water-supply, and 
in this branch of engineering he became an 
acknowledged authority, pursuing the study 
of it with enthusiasm in all parts of the 
world. In text-books and papers os weU os 
hi evidence before parliamentary inquiries he 
showed to advantage a practical training 
combined with literary and scientific apti- 
tudes. His chief text-books are ‘Rivers 
and Canals’ (2 vols. Oxford, 1882; 2nd 
edit. 1896); ‘Harbours and Docks ’(Oxford, 
1886) ; ‘ Ci'^ Engineering as applied in Con- 
struction ’ (1902) ; ‘ Samtory Engineering ’ 
(1907). In 1891 he published a poprdar 
work, ‘ Achievements in Engineering during 
the last Halt-oentuiy,’ 

Veruon-Harcourt^s fluent command of 
French enabled him to take an active part 
in the proceedings and organisation of navi- 
gation congresses. He attended on behalf 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers the 
Navigation Congresses held at Brussels in 
1898 (of. Proa, Inst. Civ. Eng. oxxxvi. 282), 


at Paris in 1900 (i 6 . oxlv. 298), and at 
Dusseldorf in 1902 (ib. olii. 196). At the 
Milan congress in 1906 he was also delegate 
of the British government (i 6 . eixvi. 340 ) 
In 1906 he was a member of the Inter^ 
national Consultative Commission for the 
Suez Canal works. He also served on an 
international jury in Vienna to enncuio,. 
schemes _ for large canal-lifts, and was 
created in 1904 a commander of the Im- 
perial Franz- Josef Order of Austria- 
Hungary. In 1896 ho reported to the 
Commistionors of the Port of Calcutta upon 
the navigation of the river Hooghly (of. 
his paper in Proa. Inst. C%v. Eng. olx. 1905 
p. 100 ). Other engineering reports relate 
to the rivers Usk, Ribble, Mersey (Crossens 
Channel), Orwell, and Deo, the Aire and 
Colder navigation, the Ouse navigation, and 
the harbours of Poole in DorsetshiTo, Sligo 
and Newoostle in Ireland, and Newport, 
Monmouthshire. An essay written in 1881 
‘On the Means of Improving Rarbonrs 
established on Low and Sandy Coasts, like 
tliose of Belgium ’ (MS. at the Institution 
Civ. Eng.) was placed second at the W 
quadrennial international competition in- 
stituted by the King of the Belgians. Ho 
was held in high repute among continental 
engineers as well ns in his own country. 
At his death ho was the oldest member of 
council of the Permanent International 
Association of Navigation Congresses. 

Elected on associate of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers on 6 Deo. 1866, and 
tronsfeiTed to mombersliip on 19 Deo. 1871, 
he contributed eightoen papers in all to its 
‘Proceedings,’ for which he was awarded 
the Telford and George Stephenson medals, 
six Telford premiums, and a Manby 
premium. Those papers include, besides 
those already mentioned, ‘ Fixed and 
Movable Weirs ’ (lx. 24) ; ‘ Harbours and 
Estuaries on Sandy Coasts ’ (hex. 1) ; ' The 
River Seine ’ (Ixxxiv. 210) ; ‘ The Training 
of Rivers ’ (oxviii. 1). He also contributed 
to the ‘ Proceedings ’ of the Royal Society, 
the Society of Arts, and the Institution 
of Mining Enginoers, and in 1906 he was 
president of the mechanical science section 
of the British Association at Gape Town. 
He wrote on ‘River Eneineermg’ and 


‘ Water Supply ’ in the ‘ Enoyoloptedia 
Britannioa’ (9th edit.). 

He died at Swanage on 14 Sept. 1607, 
and was buried at Brookwood cemetery. 
To the Institution of CWl Engineers he 
bequeathed 10001. for the provision of 
biennial lectures on his special subjects. 
He married, on 2 Aug. 1870, Alice, younger 
daughter of Lieut.-oolonel Henry Rowland 
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Brandretb, B.E., F.B.S., and left a son 1859, as Macbeth. He improved bis 
(d. 1891) and two daughters. reputation in important parts like Ham- 

[Proo. Inst. Civ. Eng. clxxi. 421 ; Catalogue let, Eichoird III, Louis XI, Sbylook, 
(,£ the Library Inst. Civ. Eng. ; Engineenng, Othello, and ELing John. 

20 Sept. 1907 ; Burke’s Peerage.] W. F. S. After a further tour in the provinces he 

was engaged by Samuel Phelps for Sadler’s 
VEZIN, HEEMANN (1829-1910), actor. Wells Theatre, where he opened, on 8 Sept, 
bom at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, n.S.A., 1860, as Orlando in ' As You like It.' 
on 2 March 1829, was son of Charles Henri Ho soon made there a great impression 
Verdn, merchant, of French origin, by his as Aufidius in ‘ Coriolonus,’ and in 
wife Emilie Kalislry. His great-great- various Shakespearean rdles, including 
grandfather, Pierre do Vezin, married in Basaonio, Mark Antony, and Borneo. At 
the seventeenth century Marie Charlotte Windsor Castle, on 24 Jan. 1861, he played 
de Chateauneuf, an actress at the French He Mauprat in Lytton’s ‘ Eioheliou,’ in a 
theatre at Hanover ; Bougot de Lisle, com- oommand performance. He was Laertes 
poser of the ‘ Marseillaise,’ was one of the (a favourite port) to the Hamlet of Charles 
great-grandsons of this union. Hermann Feehter [q. v.] at the Princess’s Theatre on 
Vezin was educated in Philadelphia, entering 1 April 1861, but he ^ain supported Phelps 
Pennsylvania University in 1845. Intended at Sadler’s Wells in ^ne. 
for the law, ho graduated B.A. in 1847, Vean was now widely recognised as an 
X^rooceding M.A. in 1850. In 1843-8 be actor of talent in both high tragedy and 
underwent in Berlin successfid treatment comedy. Engaged by Edmund Falconer 
for threatened eye-trouhle. for the Lyceum Theatre, he made a great 

In 1850 he came to England, and an success as Harry Eiavanagh in Falconer’s 
introduction from (Earles Kean secured * Peep o’ Hay ’ (9 Nor. 1861), playing tlie 
him an engagement with John Langford part for over 300 nights. 

Pritchard at the Theatre Boyal, York. On 21 Feb. 1863, at St. Peter’s ohurch, 
There he made his first appearance on the Eaton Square, he was married to Mrs. 
stage in the antunm of 1850, and played Charles Young [see Vezih, Mbs. J.vnb 
many minor Shakespearean parts in sup- Er.izaBEra, Suppl. H], a member of 
TCit of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, Phelps’s company. After a ‘ starring ’ tour 
William Creswiok, and Q. V. Brooke. In with his wife in the provinces he played 
the following year ho fulfilled engagements at the Princess’s Theatre on 2 Jon. 1864, Hon 
at Southampton, Byde, QuUdford, leading, Csesor in ‘ Donna Diana,’ specially adapted 
and at the Theatre Boyal, Edinburgh, where for Vezin and his wife by Dr. Westland 
his rfiles included Young Norvol in Home’s Moiston from Moreto’s Sppish ^ay, 

‘ Douglas,’ Claude Melnotte in ‘ The Lady ‘ Desdon con el Desden.’ Be then ro- 
of Lyons,' and Bichelieu. joined Feehter, this time at the Lyoenm. 

In 1852 Charles Kean engaged him for the Undertaking a three months’ management 
Princess’s Theatre in London, and he mads of the Princess’s Theatre, which proved an 
his first appearance on the London stage on artistic success, he opened on 20 July 1867 
14 April 1852, as the Esal of Pembroke in as James HarebeU in W. U. Wills’s 'The 
‘King John.’ Minor parts in Shakespearean Man o’ AirUe.’ The fine impersonation, 
and modern plays followed- In royal oom- which he rex>eated at the Ha^arket in 
mondperformances at WindsorOastle, Vezin May 1876, placed him in the first rank of 
appeared as Snare in the second part of Eimlish actors. 

‘ King Henry 17 ’ (7 Jon. 1853) and as the For the nest twenty yeaia Vezin played 
wonnded officer in ‘ Macbeth ' (4 Feb. 1853). almost continuously leading parts at the 
On the termination of his engagement chief London theatres in new or old 
at the Princess’s in 1853 he returned for pieces of literaiy aims. At the recently 
some four years to the provinces to play ^ned Gaiety Theatre he, with Phelps, 
leodiim parts fike Fazio in Mihnams (Earles Mathews, and John L. Toole, 
trage(fy of that name, Lesurques and played Peregrine in the revival (rf George 
Duboso in ‘The Courier of Lyons’ (which CJolman’s ‘John Bull’ on 22 Deo. 1873; 
he repeated at the Gaiety on 4 July 1870), supported Pheljs during 1874 in a series 
and Sir Giles Overreach in ‘A New Way oi revivals of old comedies; was Jaqnes 
to Pay Old Debts.’ In 1867 he oroased to in ‘As You lake It,’ on 6 Feb. 1876, and 
America, where he remained two years. Benedick in ‘Mhoh Ado about Nothing’ on 
Beturning to England in 1869, he undertook 26 April. His Jaques proved a singiriarly 
the management of the Surrey theatre fine performance, full of subtle irony, 
for six weeks, opening there on 13 June humour, and poetry. Subsequently it 
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largely contributed to the euccese of Mario 
Litton’s revival of *Aa You Like It’ for 
a hundred nights at the Imperial Theatro 
(26 Fob. 1880), and Vezin repeated his 
triumph when tto eomody was revived by 
Messrs. Hare and Kendal at the St. James’s 
Theatre on 24 June 1886. 

Meanwhile, under Chatterton’s manage- 
ment of Drury Lane, ho played Macbeth ! 
to the Lady Macbeth of Miss Genevieve j 
Ward (4 Feb. 1876). At the Crystal 
Palace, on 13 Jan. 1876, he took the part oi 
(Edipus in a translation of SophooW 
‘ (Ecupus at Golonos,’ in whioh his deolama- 
tory powers showed to advantage. At the 
Haymarket Theatre on 11 Sept. 1876, he won 
further snoocss by his creation of the title 
r61e of W. S. Gilbert’s play, ‘ Daii’l Druce, 
Blacksmith ’ (revived at the Court in March 
1884). At the opening of the Court Theatre, 
on 26 Jan. 1871, ho had oroated Buokthorpo 
in Gilbert’s comedy ‘ Randall’s Thumb,’ 
and returning to tliat theatre, under John 
Hare, on 30 March 1878, he gave a 
pathetic impersonation of Dr. Primrose in 
W. G. WilWs ‘ Olivia,’ whioh he repeated 
at the Lyceum Theatre in Jon. 1897. At 
the Adolphi Theatre he supported Adelaide 
Neilson in ‘The Crimson Cross’ (27 Feb. 
1879). At Sadler’s Wells Theatre, late in 
1880, he was seen as lago in ‘ Othello ’ and 
as Sir Peter Teazle in ‘The School for 
Scandal,' subsequentte alternating the parts 
of Macduff and Macbeth with Charles 
Warner [q. v. Suppl. II]. 

At Drury Lane Theatro on 14 May 1881 he 
played lago to the OtheUo of tho American 
tragedian, John McCullough. At the Globe 
Theatre he created on 11 Nov. 1882 Edges 
in Tendon’s ‘The Promise of May.’ 
At tho Grand Theatre, Islington, on 7 May 
1886 he played for the SheUey Society 
Count Francesco Cenci in a single private 
performance of Shelley’s tragedy, ‘The 
Cenci,’ for whioh the Lord Chamhorloin 
had refused his license (of. Frederick James 
F^mivaU, a Record, 1911, pp. 1xaii-v ; PaU 
Mall Oanette, 1886). Ho joined Henry 
Irving at the Lyceum Thoatie on 23 May 1888 
as Coranto in tho revival of A. 0. CalmouPs 
‘ The Amber Heart.’ At the some theatre, 
on 17 Jan. 1889, owing to Irving’s illness, 
he filled that actor’s place as Macbeth with 
marked success. 

From this time onward Vezin’s appear- 
ances in London were few. Much time 
was spent in touring the provinces, and he 
gave occasional dramatio reoitolB at the 
8t. James’s, St. George’s, and Steinway 
Hails. He mainly devoted himself to 
teaching elocution. Among his latest 


appearances in London he played at the 
Opera Comique in ‘Cousin Jack,’ and 
‘ Mrs. M.P., two adaptations by 1iiTy<»,.if 
German farces (12 Nov. and 1 Dec 1891) • 
at Drury Lano Theatre, from September 
to December 1896, he was the Warden of 
Ooolgardie in Eustace Leigh and Cvril 
Dare s ‘ The Duchess of Ooolgardie,’ w.6. 
RobMpm-re in George Grant and James 
Lisles The Kiss of Delilah’; and at the 
StrandThontre on 2May 1900, he was Pemis 
Crompton in Bernard Shaw’s ‘ You New 
Can Tell.’ His final engagement was with 
Sir Herbert Tree at His Majestya Theatre 
7 April 1909, when he appeared as Rowley fa 
‘ The School for Scandal.’ His health was 
then rapidly failing, and he relinquished 
his part before the ‘ run ’ was over. After 
a career extending over nearly sixty years 
he died at his rcsidonoo, 10 Lancaster S\m 
Strand, on 12 June 1010; in accordance 
with liis instructions his body was cremated 
at Oolder’s Green and his ashes scattered 
to the winds. 


A dfatinguishod elocutionist, Vezin was 
probably tho moat scholarly and intellectual 
actor ol his generation, although he never 
reached tho first place in the profession. He 
had a fine intollootual face, a firm mouth, 
and sharp, cloar-out features which he used 
oxpresaivoly. His defect lay in a lack of 
emotional warmth and of personal mag- 
netism and in tho smallness of his stature 
(he was only five foot five and a half 
inches in height). He was an admirable 
instructor in elocution and acting, and 
many of liis pupils attained prominence fa 
their calling. A good engraved portrait 
appeared in tho ‘Theatre’ for July 1883. 

[Personal reocUcotions ; The Times, 14 June 
1010 ; Athonmum, Jan. 1860, 18 June 1010 ; 
Henry Morloy’s Tho Journal of a London 
Playgoer, 1800 ; now edit. 1801 ; Dramatio 
List, 1870 ; Dramatic Year Boole, 1802 ; 
Joseph Knight’s Theatrical Notes, 1893; 
HoUingshoad’s Gaiety Chronicles, 1898 (with 
portrait) ; Pratt’s People of the Period, 1807 ; 
Green Room Book, 1009.] J. P. 


VEZIN, Mbs. JANE ELIZABETH, 
formerly Mbs. Coaslmb Yoxtsa (1827- 
1002), actross, bom while her mother was 
on tour in England in 1827, was daughter 
of Goomo Thomson, merchant, hy his wife 
Peggy Cook, an aoteess, whose aunt, Mrs. 
W. West [q. V.], enjoyed a high position on 
the stage. At an early age she oecom- 
panied her parents to Australia, and at 
eight, 03 a] child singer ^and dancer, 
eoj'ned the repntotion of/a^ prodigy. In 
1845 she was playing atjb the Victoria 
Theatro, Melbourne, and in Juno 1846, at 
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^nity CliTuch, Launceston, Tasmania, 
she -was married to Charles Frederick 
Young, a comedian. She supported G, V. 
Brooke, the -well-kno^vn actor, during his 
Australian tour ot 1853, appearing 'with him 
as Beatrice in ‘ Much Ado About Nothing,’ 
Emilia in * Othello,’ Paulino in ‘ The Lady 
of Lyons,’ and Lady Macbeth. 

As Mrs. Charles Young she made her 
first appearance on the London stage under 
the management of Samuel Phelps, at 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre, on 15 Sept. 1857, 
playing Julia in ‘ The Hunchback.’ She 
was welcomed with enthusiasm as an ac- 
complished interpreter of the poetic and 
romantic drama. Luring the seasons of 
1857 and 1868 she played most of the 
leading parts in Phelps’s productions, 
making striking successes as the Princess of 
France in ‘ Love's Labour's Lost,’ Bosaiind 
in ‘As You Like It,’ Clara Douglas in 
‘Money,’ Portia, Desdemona, Fanny Stirling 
in ‘The Clandestine Marriage,’ Imogen, 
Cordcha, Mrs. Haller in ‘ The Stranger,’ 
Mistress Ford in ‘ The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’ Lydia Languish in ‘ The Rivals,’ 
Lady Mabel Lynteme in Westland Marston’s 
‘Patrician’s Daughter,’ Paulino in ‘The 
Lady of Lyons,’ Virginia in ‘Virginius,’ 
Mrs. Oakley in George Oolman’a ‘The 
Jealous Wile,’ Lady To-wnlcy in Vanbrugh 
and Cibber’s ‘The Provoked Husband,’ 
Viola in ‘ TweUth Night,’ Constance in 
‘ Kin g John,’ and Juliet. 

During the summer vacation of 1858 
she had appeared at the Haymarkct and 
Lyceum theatres, playing at the former 
house the Widorv Behnour in Murphy’s 
‘ The Way to Keep Him,’ on 10 July, Uie 
last night of Buokstone’s five years 
continuous ‘ season.’ 

In March 1869 she appeared at the 
Lyceum imder Benjamin Webster and 
Edmund Falconer. At the opening of the 
Princess’s Theatre under the management 
of Augustus Harris, senior (24 Sept.), she 
rendered Amoret in ‘ I'vy Hall,’ adapt^ by 
John Oxenford from ‘Le Roman d’un 
Jeuno Homme Pauvre’; Henry Irving 
made his first appearance on the London 
stage on this occasion. When Phelps re- 
opened Sadler’s Wells Theatre, under his sole 
management, on 8 Sept, 1860, Mrs. Young 
appeared as Rosalind, acting for the first 
time -with Hermann Vezin [q. v. Suppl. II], 
who appeared as Orlando. She remain^ 
■with Phelps through the seasou of 1860-81, 
adding the parts of Miranda in ‘ The Tem- 
pest,’ and Donna Violante in ‘ The Wonder ’ 
to her rraertory. Her oMef eng^ement 
during 1801 was at the Haymarket Imeatre, 


where on 30 Sept, she played Portia to the 
Shylook of the American actor Edwin 
Booth, who then made his first appearance 
in London. 

In May 1862 she obtained a divorce from 
her husband. Young, and on 21 Feb. 1863, 
at St. Peter’s church, Eaton Square, she 
was married to Hennann Veain [q. v. Suppl. 
II], whom she at once accompanied on a 
theatrical tour in the provinces. After- 
wards she played 'with nim in Westland 
Maiston’s ‘ Donna Diana,’ at the Princess’s 
theatre on 2 Jan. 1864. On the tercentenary 
celebration of Shakespeare’s birthday at 
Stratford-on-Avon, in April 1864, she acted 
Rosalind. There followed a long enga^- 
ment at Drury Lane Theatre, under F. B. 
Chatterton and Edmund Falconer. There 
she first appeared on 8 Oct. 1864 as 
Desdemona, in a powerful oast which 
included Phelps as Othello and William 
Creswick as lago. She repeated many of 
the chief parts she had already played at 
Sadler’s Wells, adding to them the Lady 
in Milton's ‘ Comus ’ {17 April 1865), 
Marguerite in Bayle Bernard’s ‘ Faust ’ 
(20 Uot. 1866), in which she made a great 
hit} Helen in ‘The Hunchback,’ ■with 
Helen Fnucit as Julia (November 1866) ; 
and Lady Teazle in ‘The School for 
Scandal’ (4 March 1867). At the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre, on 22 August 1867, she 
gave a very beautiful performance Of the 
part of Peg 'WofBngton in Charles Reade’s 
‘ Masks and Faces.’ Again 'with Phelps at 
Drury Lane, durmg the season of 1867-8, 
she played Lady Macbeth (14 Oct. 1867) ; 
Angiohns in ‘ The Doge of Venice ’ (2 Nov.) ; 
and Charlotte in ‘ The Hypocrite’ (1 Feb. 
1868). 

Lw important London engagements 
followed. At the St. James’s Theatre, on 
16 Oct. 1870, she was highly successful as 
Clotilde in ' Fernande,’ adapted from the 
French by H. Sutherland Edwards, and 
on 4 March 1871 as Mrs. Arthur Wnton 
in James Albery’s comedy, ‘ Two Thoms.’ 

During March 1874 she toured in the 
chief provincial cities 'with her own com- 
pany, playing ports of no great interest. 
At Drury Lane Theatre she reappeared 
imder F. B. Chatterton as Lady Euzabeth 
in ‘ Richard IH’ (Cibber’s version) (23 Sept. 
1876), as Lady Macbeth (22Nov.), ssPhuima 
in ‘ The Winter’s Tale^’ with Charles 
Dillon (28 Se^ 1878), and later in the 
season as Enmia in ‘Othello,’ and Mrs. 
Oakley in ‘ The Jealous Wife.’ She sub- 
sequently joined the oompany at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre m Tottenhsm 
Court Road, under the management of the 
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Bancrofts, appearing on 27 Sept. 1879 as 
Lady Deene in Janiee Albery’e ‘ Duty,’ an 
adaptation from Sacdou’s ‘Les BonrgeoiB 
de Pont Aroy.’ She again supported Edudn 
Booth at tho Rinoess’s Theatre on 6 Nov. 
1880, os the Queen in ‘ Hamlet’ j on 27 Deo. 
as Ecanoesoa Bontivoglio in ‘The Fool’s 
Revenge ’ ; and on 17 Jan. 1881 as Emilia 
in ‘ Othello.’ 

After playing at the Adolph! Theatre, 
Olga Strogofi in H. J. Byron’s ‘ Michael 
StrogofE’ (14 Mar. 1881), she fulfilled her 
last professional engagement at the St. 
James’s Theatre, under tlie management of 
Messrs. Hare and Kendal on 20 Oct. 1883, 
when she effectively acted Mrs. Rogers in 
William Gillette and Mrs. Hodgson Bur- 
nett’s ‘ Young Folks’ Ways.’ 

Mrs. Vezin was a graceful and earnest 
actress, of agreeable presence, ^th a sweet 
and sympathetic voice, a great command 
of unaffected pathos, and an admirable 
elocution. Comedy as well as tragedy lay 
within her oomposs, and from about 1868 
to 1876 she had few rivals on tho English 
stw in Shakespearean and poetical drama. 

The death of an only daughter (by her 
first marriage] in 1001 unhinged her mind. 
At Margate, on 17 April 1002, sho eluded 
the vigilance of her nurses, and flung herself 
from her bedroom window, with fatal result. 
She was buried at Highgote cemetery. 

[Era, May 1802 and 20 April 1002 s Ilenry 
Morloy's Journal of a London Playgoer, 1806 ; 
Fascoo’s Dramatio List, 1879 ; Dutton Cook’s 
Nights at the Play, 1883 ; Poscoo’s Dramatio 
Notes, 1883 ; May Phelps and Forbes 
Robertson’s Life of Samuel Phelps, 1886 j 
Scott and Howard’s Blanchard, 1801 ; Joseph 
Knight’s Theatrical Notes, 1803 ; Athensum, ' 

20 April 1902.] J. P. 

VICTORIA ADELAIDE MARY i 

LOUISE (1840-1001), PmNOjsss Rotai. of 
Gbeat Bbitain and Gniiman Empbess, 
bom at Buckingham Palace at 1.50 f.m. on 

21 Nov. 1840, was eldest child of Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert. The princess 
was baptised at Buokingham Palace on 
10 Feb. 1841. Lord Melbourne, the prime 
minister, remarked ‘ how she looked 
about hor, conscious that tho stir was aU 
about herseU’ (Martin, Li/e of Prinoe 
Consort, i. 100). Her Englisb sponsors 
were Adelaide, the qnecn dowager, the 
duchess of Gloucester, ihe duohess of Kent, 
and the duke of Sussex. Leopold 1, Mng 
of tho Belgians, who was also a godfather, 
attended the ceremony in person, wMe 
the duke of WeUington represented the 
duke of Saxe-Goburg-Gotha. 

Queen Victoria and Prinoe Albert be- 


stowed unremitting care on the eduoation 
of tbo prinoesB. From infancy sbe was 
placed in the charge of a French governess 
Mme. Charlier, and she early showed signs 
of intellootual alertness. At the age* of 
throe sho spoko both English and French 
with fluency (Letters of Queen Vietoria, ii 3) 
while she habitually talked German nith 
her parents. By Baron Stookmar she was 
oonsldoied ‘extraordinarily gifted, even to 
the point of genius’ (Stocksiab, Leak- 
vrtirdigkeUen, p. 43), and both in music and 
painting sho soon acquired a profioienoy 
beyond hor years. Yet she remained 
perfectly natural and justified her father’s 
judgment : ‘ sho has a man’s head and a 
child’s heart.’ (Of. Lady Lyttelton’s 
Lettebe, 1012, passim.) 

Childhood and girlhood wore passed at 
Windsor and Buokingham Palace, with occa- 
sional sojoums at Oshomo House, which was 
aoqulrcd in 1846, and at Balmoral, to 
which tho royal family poid an amiual visit 
from 1848. In August 1849 the princess 
aocompaniod hor parents on their visit to 
Ireland, and on 30 Got. foUowmg she was 
present with hor father and eldest brother 
at tho opening of the new Goal Exchange 
in London. Strong ties of affection bound 
hor closely to her brothers and sisters, and 
to hor eldest brother, tho Prince of 
Wales, afterwards King Edward HI [q. v. 
Suppl. 11], sho was devotedly attached. 
She shared his taste for tho drama, and in 
tho thoatricols which tho royal ohildreu 
organised for their parents’ entertainment 
(Jan. 1863) she played tho title rSle in 
Racine’s ‘ AthaUe’ to tho Prinoe of Wales’s 
Abner. Sho joined hor brothers in many 
of their studies, and impressed their tutors 
with hor superior quickness of wit. 

At tho age of olcven tho princess royal 
first met her future husband, Prinoe Frede- 
rick William, who oamo to London with 
his father, Prinoe William of Prussia, for 
tho Groat Exhibition of 1861. On Prince 
Froderiok William she made an impres- 
sion which proved lasting. In 1863, when 
the prince’s father again visited England, 
a matrimonial aUianoe with the princess 
was suggested. But tho prince’s uncle, 
Frederick William IV, king of Prussia, 
whose assent was needful and who was 
mainly influenced by Russophil advisers, 
was at first disinclined to entertain the 
proposal, and tho outbreak of the Crimean 
WOT in 1864 quickened his Russian 
sympathies. 

The Orimean war was responsiblo, too, 
for the prinooss’s first trip abroad. In 
Aug. 1866 she accompanied her parents 
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and the Prince of Wales on a visit at the Frederick, accompanied by Count Moltke, 
Tuileries to N'apolcon m, England’s ally in came to England, and made his first public 
the Bussian war. She was delighted with appearance with the princess at the Slan- 
her reception and completely enchanted by ohester Azb Exhibition (29 June). The 
the Empress Eugenie. Paris had throughout marriage negotiations were not concluded 
life the same fascination for her as for her with the Prussian court without a hitch, 
brother Khig Edward VII. In later life, Queen Victoria refused the Prussian 
however, national animosities debarred proposal that the marriage should take 
her from visiting the French capital save place at Berlui. ‘Whatever may be the 
under the strictest incognito. practice of Prussian princes,’ she wrote 

At length in 1856 Kng Frederick Wil- to Lord Clarendon [q. v.], secretary for 
liam IV yielded to sentimental rather than foreign affairs, ‘ it is not every day that 
to politioal argument and sanctioned his one marries the daughter of the Queen of 
nephew’s ofier of marriage. On 14 Sept. England ‘ [Letters of Queen Victoria, iii. 321). 
of the same year the young prince Accordingly the marriage was fixed to 
arrived at Balmoral. A few days later take place in London early in 1858. The 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert accepted bridegroom arrived in London on 23 Jan. 
his proposal for the hand of the princess, and the marriage was celebrated in the 
She was fifteen and he was twenty-four, chapel royal, St. James’s Palace, on the 25th. 
although young for his age. The parents The honeymoon was spent at Windsor, 
at first desired that the child princess The public was at length moved to enthu- 
should know nothing of the plan until siasm. Bichord Cobdeu hailed the bride 
after her confirmation (Letters of Queen as ‘ England’s daughter ’ (ib, iii. 334). On 
Victoria, iii. 186). But an excursion 2 Feb. she and her husband embarked at 
with the princess on 29 Sept, to Craig- Gravesend for Germany. 
na-Bcii gave the piince his oppor- In Gennany the princess was well re- 
tunity. ‘He picked a white piece of ccived. Her childish beaiity and charm 
heather (the emblem of good luck), which of manner won the sympathy of all classes 
he gave to the princess, and this enabled on her formal entry into Berlin (8 Feh. 
him to make an allusion to his hopes and 1858). After her reception by King 
mshea' (Journal of orirLifein the Highlands, Frederick William IV her husband 
p. 164). On 1 Oct. the prince left Balmoral; telegraphed to Prince Albert 'The whole 
it was understood that the marriage should royal family is enohsnted with my wife.' 
take place aBer the girl’s seventeenth Princess Hohenlohe gave Queen Victoria 
birthday. Henceforth her education was an equally glowin| account of the favour- 
pursued with a special eye to her future ableimpiessionwhichtheprinoeas created at 
position. The prmoe consort himseK de- Berlin (MaBTor, Life of me Prince Consort, 
voted an hour a day to W instruction, iv. 172). ‘ I feel very happy,’ she told a 
He discussed with her oiurent social and guest at a court reception on 27 March, 
politioal questions and fostered liberal and "and am proud to belong to this country ’ 
enlightened sympathies. At his sugges- (Bebnhabdi, Aus meinem Leben, iii. 17). 
tiou she translated into EngUsh Johann Daring the early years of her married 
Gustav Droysen’s ' Earl August und die life the princess made a tour of the smaller 
Deutsche Poliiik’ (Weimar, 1857), a plea German courts, but she lived much in 
for a liberal national policy in Germany, retirement in Berlin, at first in the gloomy 
The princess now first took part in social old Schloss. Her firet summer in Germany 
functions. On 8 May 1856 me made her was spent at the castle of Babetebeig, 
debut at a court boll at Buckingham where her father visited her in June 1858, 
Palace. On 20 Mhrch the same year she and both he and her mother in Au^t. 
was confirmed by John Bird Sumner [q. v.]. On 20 Nov. following she and her husband 
arohbbbop of Canterbury, in the private moved into the Neue Palais on the Unter 
chapel of Windsor CosUe. den Linden, which was henceforth her re- 

The betrothal was not publicly announced sidenoe in Berlin. There on 27 Jan. 1859 
imtil 29 April 1866, on the conclusion of the she gave birth to her eldest son, William, 
Crimean war by the treaty of Paris. But afterwards German Emperor, 
the secret had leaked out already, and the From the first, man^ of the cemditions 
news was received coolly in both oountrios. of the princess’s new hfe proved irksome. 

* The Times ’ (3 Oct. 1866) poured contempt The tone of the Prussian oourt in matters 
on Prussia and its kbg. On 19 May 1857 of religion and politics was narrower than 
Parliament voted a dowry of 40,0001., that in &^lBnd. The etiquette was 
with an annuity of 40001. In June Prince more constrained and the standard of 
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comfort ■waa lower. The princess chafed from attending. In her father the nrln^ 

somewhat under her mother-in-law’s strict lost a veined friend and counsellor, the 

surveillanoe, and few sympathised with Prussian king was deprived of an adviser 

her unshakeahle faith in the beneficence whose circumspect advice had helped hi to 
of constitutional government as it was reconcile opposing forces in Prussim politics. 

practised in England. She oould not In Maroh 1862 a breach between the 
conoeal her liberal oonviotions or hold aloof king of Prussia and both the moderate 
from politioed disoussion. She steadily and ^vanoed liberals led him to summan 
continued the bistorioal and literary studios to his aid Bismarck and the conserva. 
to which her father had accustomed her, tive (Junker) party. To the new 
and she wrote to him a weekly letter, oonstitutional principles had no moaning 
asking his advice on politionl questions, and and tho otoxm prince and princess made 
enclosing essays on Mstorioal subjects. His open declaration of hostility. The crown 
influence over her was unimpaired till his prince absented himself from cabinet 
death. In Oot. 1858 her father-in-law, meetings, which he had attended mnn-A tjjg 
Prince William, assumed the regency, and king’s acoession, and he and his wife 
his summons of a moderate liberal ministry withdrew from court (Bebnhabdi, Atu 
evoked an expression of her satisfaction meinem Leben, v. 8). In October 1802 they 
which irritated tho oonservative party at left Berlin, and subsequently joined the 
oouit. In December 1860 she delighted her Prince ol Wales, a frequent visitor at his 
father with air exhaustive memorandum, sister’s Gorman homo, on a cruise in the 
whereby she thought to allay tho appro- Mediterranean. Early in 1863 the ormm 
hensions of the Prussian court, on tho pmiocss with her eon and consort was in 
advantages of ministerial responsibility England, where she filled the place of let 
(Mahtin, ii/eo/tte Prince Cojwwt, V. 259). widowed mother. Queen Viotoria, at a 
iShe was outspoken in all her oritioiam of drawing-room at Buokinghom Palace (28 
her environment, and hei active interests in Feb.). On 10 Maroh she was present at 
art and philanthropy as well as in politioa tho Prince of Wales’s wedding at Windsor, 
ran counter to Prussian ideas and tradi- The steady growth under Bismarek’g 
tions. She was constantly comparing her osoendanoy of absolutist principles of 
life in Germany with tho amenities of her government in Prussia intensified tho 
English homo (Bbithhabdi, Aus meinem resentmont of the cro'\vn prinoess and 
Leben, vi. 116), and she -wounded Prussian her husband. In Jmie 1863 tire crown 
susc^tibilities by pointing out England’s prince made m open protest in a 
soaiaf advantages. Over her husband she speech at Dontzig. The princess, 
rapidly acquired a strong influence whioh with charaoteristio want of disoretion, 
increased distrust of her in court oiroles. frankly told President Eiohmann that her 
Her energy and independenee undoubtedly opinions wore those ol the liberal press 
conquered any defect of resolution in him, {moTMAiT, Envperor Frederieh, p. 162). 
but his liberal sentiments were deeply rootod. Bismarck imputed to her a resolve ‘fo 
MeanwhiletheEnglishpross was constantly bring her consort moro into prominence 
denouncing tbe illlborality of Prussian rule, and to acquaint public opinion with the 
and the rmpopnlarity of tho prinoess, who oro-wn prince’s way of thinking ’ (Busan’s 
was freely identified with auoh attacks, Bismarck, iii. 238). The king demanded 
increased. ‘This attitude of the English of the oro-wn prince a recantation of 
newspapers,’ -wrote Lord Clarendon in 1861, tiio Dantzig speooh. Tho i-equcst was 
* preys upon the prinoess royal’s spirits, refused, but the prince offered to retire 
and maforially aueots her position in -with his family to somo place where he 
Prussia ’ (Memoirs and LeUers of Sir Bobert could not meddle -with polities. In the 
Mcrier, i. 296). result Bismardi imposed vexatious restrio- 

In Jon. 1861, when King William I sue- tions on the heir-apparent’s freedom of 
Deeded his brother Ered^ok William IV action. Spies in the guise of aideB-de-oamp 
on the throne of Prussia, the princess and ohamWlainB were set over him and 
and her husband became crown princess his -wife at Berlin, and by 1864 the whole 
and oro-wn prince. On IS Oct. she ol their retinue oonsisted of Bismarck's 
attended the coronation of her fatiier-in- followers (Memoirs of Sir SAbert Moriw, 
law at Eflnigsheig. Before tho close ol i. 348, 410). The vituperative conservative 
the year she suffered the shook of her press assigned the hoir-apparent’s obduracy 
father’s premature death (14 Deo. 1801). to his -^^e’s influence. 

Her husband lepresen-ted her at the funeral, The prinoess met Queeir Victoria at 
whioh her delicate health pieven-ted her Bosenan near Coburg in August 1863, and 
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in her mother she had a firm sympathiser. The crown prince’s exclusion from 

Tha queen contemplated active inter- business of state continued, lo his wife’s 
vention at Berlin on her daughter’s behalf, unconcealed irritation. Bismarck declared 
and was only di'-'iuaded by (Sir) Robert that her devotion to Englidi as opposed 
Morier [q. v.]. From September to to Prussian interests rendered the situa- 
December following the crown prince tion inevitable. On occasion, however, the 
and his wife made a prolonged visit to crown prince was suffered to represent his 
the English court, and on their return father on visits to foreign sovereigns, 
to Berlin held aloof for a season from Delicate health and the cares of a 
political discussion (Bism.uick, Ne.u& growing femily did not always allow the 
!ris(Agespr&clie und Interviews, ii. 33). crown princess to accompany him. But in 
The reopening of the Sobleswig-Holstein May 1867 she went with him_ to Paris for 
question by the death of King Frederick the opeiring of the InteimarionBl Exhihi- 
Vin OT Denmark (15 Nov. 1863) widened tion, and there she mads the acquointancs 
the breach with Bismarck. The crown of Renan. Subsequently in April 1873 she 
princess and her husband warmly espoused was the guest of the Emperor Francis 
the claims to the duchies of Duke Frederick Joseph at Schonbrunn on the occasion of 
of Augustenbueg. The controversy diirided the Intemational Exhibition at Vienna, 
the English royal family. The rival claim In Jan. 1874 she attended at St. Petersburg 
of Denmark had strong adherents there, the wedding of her brother Alfred, duke 
While staying at Osborne the princess of Edinburgh, with the grand duchess 
engaged in warm discussion with her Maria Alexandrovna. But foreign travel 
sister-m-law, the Princess of Wales, in less formal conditions was more congenial 
the king of Denmark's daughter (Bern- to her, and she lost no opportunity of 
HABDi, Aus meinem Lchen, v. 282). ' journeying incognito through the chief 
Bismarck’s cynical resolve to annex the countries of Europe, 
duchies to Gemany thoroughly roused The Franoo-Gennan war of 1870-1 

the anger of the crown princess. Bis- plunged the crown princess in fresh oon- 
marok complained that she was involving troversy. The impression generally pre- 
herself, with her husband, her uncle (the vailed inGermany that England was on the 
duke of Coburg), and her mother, in a con- side of France. She sought to convince 
spiraoy against Prussian interests. When Bismarck of the genumeness of England’s 
sho and the minister met, hitter words professions of neutrality, but only provoked 
passed, and she ironically asked Bismarck an incredulous smile. * The English,’ 
whether Ms ambition was to become king she wrote to Queen Victoria on 9 Aug. 
or president of a republic (Horsi Kohl, 1870, ‘ are more bated at this moment 
Bismarck! Anhang, 1150). than the French. Of course cela a 

The Austro-Prussian conflict of 1866 rejailli on my poor innocent head, 
was abhorrent to the princess, and it I have fought many a battle about Lord 
accentuated the strife between her and Granville, indignant at beaimg my old 
the minister. On the outbreak of war friend so attacked, but all parties make him 
(18 June) the crown prince took command > out French ’ (Fttzmaubiob, Mfe of I/rrd, 
of the second division of the Silesian army ] QranviUe, ii. 38). At the same time the 
operating in Bohemia. Dislike of the crown princess bestirred herself in the 
oonfliot and its causes did not affeot the interest of the German armies in the field, 
piinoess’s anxiety to relieve its suffering. She appealed for funds on behalf of the 
and she now showed oonspiouously for the soldiers’ families (19 July 1870). In Septem- 
first time that philanthropio energy and ber she joined her sister, Prinoess AEoe of 
organising oapraoity which chiefly rendered Hesse-Darmstadt, at Homburg, and was 
her career memorable. She organised indefatigable in organising hospitals for 
hospitals and raised money for the oaio the wounded, in recruiting volmteer corps 
of the wounded. It was mainly duo of lady nurses, and in distributing comforts 
to her efforts that the national fund to the troops on the way to the front Yet 
for disabled soldiers (Nationalinvalidea- compassionate kiudnesa to French prisoners 
stiftung) was inaugurated at the close of exposed her to suspicion. The tmeatened 
the war. The Prussian victory involved, bombardment of Paris after the iuvest- 
to the princess’s sorrow, the deposition of ment horrified her, and she awealed to her 
Austria’s allies among the princely families father-in-law to forbid it. Tho step was 
of Germany. With George V, the dis- ineffectual, and excited the bittra sarcasm 
possessed khig of Hanover, the princess of Bismarck. Undeterred by failure, she 
avowed very lively sympathy. started a scheme to collect supplies in 
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Belgium for the rapid provisions of Paris 
after the capitulation. The Britiw govern- 
ment and other neutral powers wore ap- 
proached, but Bismarck stepped in to foil 
the plan [Memoirs and 'Letters of Sir Robert 
Moner, ii. 211). 

The crown princess welcomed the pro- 
clamation of the German Bmpeior at 
Versailles on 18 Jan. 1871, and took part 
in the festivities at Berlin on the return 
of the victorious German army. In Sept. 
1871 she and her husband visited London, 
and were received with cordiality by Queen 
Victoria and the Prince of Wmes. Their 
reception did much to dissipate the atmo- 
sphore of tension which had prejudiced the 
relations of England and Germany during 
the war. 

The princess’s public interests extended 
far bo^nd politics, and embraced philan- 
thropy, education, art, and literature. 
Indeed enlightened progress in all branches 
of effort powerfully appealed to her. Sho 
cultivated the society ot leaders of thought, 
art, and science. As a hostess she ignored 
the conventions of etiquette which restricted 
her guests to members of the aristooi-aoy. 
Her receptions were invariably attends 
by the historians Mommsen and Dove, 
by Zeller the philosopher, by the scientist 
■^ohow, and by Gustav Eroytag tho , 
writer, who dedicated to her ‘ Die .Anen ’ 
(six parts, 1872-80). With espeoial eager- ' 
ness the princess encouraged intercourse 
with German paiuters and sculptors. Art 
was one of her main recreations. Elected 
a member of the Borlin Academy in 
1860, she studied in her leisure hours 
sculpture under Begas and painting under 
Prof. Hagen. She drew oorrootfy, but ^ 
showed little power of imagination (fori 
examples of her work of. Magasine of Art, | 
May and Sept. 1886). Her favourite artists | 
were Werner and von Angeli, and with the ' 
latter she was long on intimate terms. 

Prussia was almost the last state in 
Germany to assinulaie the artistic develop- 
ment of the nineteenth century, ond it 
was the crown princess who gave a first 
impulse towards the improvement of 
applied art. She carefully foUowed the 
progress of industrial art in England, and 
m 1865 she commisrioned Dr. Sohwabe 
to draw up a report, entitled ‘ Die Eorder- 
ung der Kunst-lnduBtrie in England and 
der Stand dieser Erage in Deutsohland.’ 
Her efforts to stimulate the interest of the 
Prussian government bore fruit. Sohools 
of applied art were established in Prussia, 
aud on 15 Sept. 1872 she had the satis- 
faction of witnessing the opening of an 


industrial art exhibition at Berlin. Sub 
Boquently sho and her husband set to 
work to form a permanent public eoUeotion 
of ‘objefes d’art,’ and the Berlin Industrial 
Art Museum (Kunst-Gewerbe Museum)] 
which was opened on 20 Nov, 1881, wm 
mainly due to her personal initiative. In 
the structural evolution of the modern city 
of Berlin the priiwess’s interest was alwara 
keen and her active influenoe consistently 
supported the civic effort to give the new 
city artistic dignity. 

Her early endeavours in philanthropy 
wore mainly confined to hospLtals.*^rhe 
oxperienoes of the wars of 1860 and 1870 
hod shown the inadequacy of existing 
hospital _ organisations in Germany, A 
more soientifio training for nurses was 
a flrat necessity. The crown princess 
was well acquainted with the refonns 
effected in England byPlorenoe Night- 
ingale [q. V. Suppl. II], and in 1872 
she drafted on exhaustive report oa 
hospital organisation. At her instigation 
tho Victoria House and Nursing School 
(Viktoria-Haus fiir Erankeiipflege), which 
was named after her, was established at 
Berlin in 1881, and soon the Viotoria sisters, 
mainly women of education, undertook 
the nmuing in the municipal hospital at 
Eriodriohshain, Out oi the public gift 
to her and her husband on ^eir siwer 
wedding iu 1883 she applied 118,000 
marks to tho 'endowment of the Viotoria 


House. Tho success of the school led to 
the establislunent of similar institutions 
throughout Germany. Tho value of her 
work for hospitals was recognised beyond 
Germany. In 1876 she received 0 gold 
medal at tho Bruseols exhibition for her 
designs for a barrack hospital, and on 
26 !&y 1883 she was awarded the Royal 
Red Cross by Queen Viotoria on the 
institution of that order. 

From hospitals tho crown princess soon 
passed to sohomes for ameliorating the 
Booial conditions of the working classes. 
On her initiative the sooietyfor the promo- 
tion of health in the home (GteseUsohaft tut 
hitusliche Gosundheit) was started in 1875; 
it undertook legvdar house to house vitita 
for the pm’poses of samtsry inspection. 
Both at Bomstedt, her husband’s country 
seat, and later at Cronberg, whither she 
retired after his death, she fotmded hos- 
pitals, workhouses, schools, and libraries. 

The cause of popular education, especially 
for women, was meanwhile one of hw 
chief oonoems. In the derelopinent in 
Germany of women’s higher education, the 
crown princess was a pioneer whose labour 
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had far*ieaohing results. Her imtiring i70Tk 
for her om sex brought about a general 
improvement in the sooial position of 
German v-omen. In 1868 at her instahoe 
bBss Georgina Archer [see Abcesii, Jasces, 
Suppl. II] was invited to Berlin and started 
the Victoria Lyceum, the first institution 
in Germany for the higher education of 
women. Ihvo educational institutions, the 
Lette Verein (1871), a sifiiool for the teohnical 
training of soldiera’ orphans; and the 
Heimathaus fiir Tochter hoherer Sttode; i 
or home for girls of the higher middle 
olasses] were mainly set on foot by her 
exertions, while her interest in modem 
educational methods was apparent in her 
patronage of the Festalozzi-IVdbel Haus 
(1881). Ho less than forty-two educational 
and philanthropic institutions flourished 
under her auspices, and the impulse she 
gave to women’s education tboughout 
Germany swept away moat of the old 
reactionary prejudices against opening to 
women tho intellectual opx>ortunities which 
men enjoyed. 

Despite the public services of the princess, 
the value of which the German people j 
acknowledged, the humiliating political 
position ot her husband and herself under- 
went no change. Knowledge of political 
business was still denied them (Gonwaut- 
BmoK, Derniires Armies de Vainhassade, 
p.298). inJune 1878 the Emperor William 
was wounded by on assassin (Nobiling), and 
the crown prince was appointed regent. 
But Bismarck contrived that his office 
should not carry with it any geniuue 
authority. The prompt recovery of his 
father fully restored the old situation. At 
the end of 1879 the crown princess with- 
drew from Berlin on the ground of ill- 
health, end she spent severd months with 
her husband and family at Pegli near 
Genoa. During the foUowmg years her 
appearances in public were few. In May 
1883 she visited Paris incognito, and on 
24 May 1884 she laid the foundation stone 
of St. George’s (English) church at Berlin. 

Tho health of ^e old emperor was now 
declitdng, and the crown prince’s accession 
to the throne was clearly approaching. 
Bismarck showed some signs of readiness 
to cultivate better relations with the heir 
apparent and his family. On 21 Hov. 1884 
he attended a soiree given by the crown 
princess in honour oi her birthday (Bzs- 
AtAROE, Neme Tisehgespraehe mid IrUermews, 
ii. 127). 

But the crown princess’s long-deferred 
hopes of a happy change of estate were 
doomed to a crnM disappointment. In the 


autumn of 1886 the crown prince con- 
tracted on the Italian Riviera an affection 
of the throat, which gradually sapped bis 
strength. For nearly two years her 
husband’s illness was the princess’s main 
preoccupation, and she undertook with 
great efficiency the chief responsibilities of 
nursing. In May 1887, when the Berlin 
physicians diagnosed cancerous symptoms,- 
an English ph^cian, (Sir) Morell Mackenzie 
[q. V.], was called into consultation with the 
princess’s assent, and his optimism initiated 
' an unedifying controversy with bis German 
colleagues, wMoh involved the princess’s 
name. She treated the English specialist 
with a oonfldence which tho German spe- 
cialists thought that she withheld wax 
them. Both prince and princess took part 
in the celebration of Queen Victoria’s jubilee 
(21 June 1887). After a visit to Toblaoh in 
Tyrol the^ moved in November to the 
Villa Zino, San Bemo, where the fatal 
progress of the malady no longer admitted 
of doubt. On 9 March 1888 the old emperor 
William died at Beihn, and the crown 
prince, a dying man, succeeded to the 
throne as Frederick HI. 

The Emperor Frederick and his consort 
immediately left San Remo for Char- 
lottenburg, and in a lescript addressed to 
the chancellor, Prmoe Bismarck, the new 
sovereign announced his intention of 
devoting the remainder of his life to the 
moral and economic elevation of the nation. 
He was no longer able to speak, and all 
communications had to be made to him in 
writing. The empress undertook to pre- 
pare her husband for necessary business 
(H. Butru, Lebenserinnerungen, ii. 220), and 
Bismarck’s jealousy ot her influence was 
aroused. A family quarrel embittered the 
difficult situation. Already in 1885 the 
princess had encouraged a plan for the 
marriage of her second daughter, Princess 
Victoria, to Alexander of Battenberg, Prince 
of Bulgaria. But the scheme had then been 
rejected. It was now revived, and the 
old quarrel between the empress and 
Biffinaick found in the proposed match 
new fuel. The chancellor tiueatened to 
resign. He declared the marriage to be 
not only a breach of caste etiquette owing 
to IVnce Alexander’s inferior social rank, 
but to be on insult to Russia, which had 
declared its hostility to the Bulgarian 
ruler. The empress, who regarded her 
daughter’s happiness as t^ highest con- 
sideration, ignored Bismarck’s arguments. 
The chancellor prompted on uuscrupulous 
press campaign which brought public 
opinion to his ride. The dying emperor 
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yielded to the oombined pressure of 
Bismarok and public opinion, and on 
4 April 1888 he agreed to a postponement 
of the announcement of the marriage. The 
empress remained obdurato. But Queen 
Victoria visited Berlin (24 April) and was 
convinced by Bismarck of the fatal conse- 
quences of further resistance. The empress 
out of deference to her mother’s wishes 
acquiesced in the situation. Crown Prince 
William sided with Bismarck throughout 

^pute, but Queen Victoria reconciled 
him to UB mother. 

On 1 June 1888 the court moved from 
Charbttenburg to the new palace (Fried- 
richskron) at Potsdam, and there on 16 June 
the emperor died in the presence of his 
wife and family. 

One of the last acts of the dying monarch 
was to place Bismaiek’s hand in that of 
the empinss as a symbol of reconciliation. 
But the chancellor did not spare her humili- 
ation in the drat da 3 ra of her widowhood. 
After her husband’s death a cordon of 
soldiers was drawn round the palace at 
Potsdam to prevent the removal of any 
oompromising documents ; when the em- 
press requested Bismarok to visit her, ho 
replied that he had no time and must 
go to her son the emperor, his master 
^OEnnLOHJSi, ii. 410). Bismarok hod tolcen 
timely preoautions against the adoption by 
the new emperor of the liberal views of his 
parents; he had instilled into the young 
man his own political principles. Mother 
and son were as a consequence for a time 
estranged. Even the memory of the Em- 
peror Frederick became involved in acute 
controversy. Extracts from the late em- 
peror’s diary were pubhdied by Dr. Friedrich 
Heinrich Geffoken in the ‘ Deutsche Rund- 
schau ’ (Sept. 1888). They were intended 
as a reply to Ms traducers and as proof 
of the part that he had played while 
crown pnnee in the aoMevement of German 
unity. The suppression of the offending 
review by Bismarck’s orders and the im- 
prisonment of Dr. Gefioken (who was not 
convicted) on the charge of Mgh treason 
excited the empress’s deepest indignation. 
Bismarck’s triumph, however, was short- 
lived. The new emperor dismissed him 
from office in March 1890. With curious 
inoonsiatenoy the faUen minister invited the 
empress’s sympathy (HomiNLOHn, ii 419), 
and in the presence of a witness she re- 
minded him that his own past treatment 
of her had deprived her of any power of 
helping Mm now. 

£1 1891 a political rdle was assigned to 
her by^the emperor. Ho was anxious to 


test the attitude of the French peoule 
towards his family. Under shiot incognito 
she acoordnigly mode a week’s stay (19- 
27 Feb.) at the German embassy in Paris. 
Queen Victoria was anxious that the 
English ambassador should arrange a 
meeting between her and tho French presi- 
dent. The empress met in Paris Frrooh 
artists hnd visited the studios of Bonnot, 
D4taille, and Carolus Duran. But an indis- 
creet oxoui'sion to Versailles and St. Cloud, 
where memories of the Goiman oeoupafion 
of 1870 were still well alive, brought the ex- 
periment to on unhappy end. The French 
nationaUst party protested against her pres- 
ence, threatened a hostile demonstration, and 
cut short her sojourn (Gaston Routieb, Voy- 
age de Vimpkratrice Frid&ric h Parin ea 1891). 

After the death of her husband the 
Empress Frederick settled at Cronberg, where 
she purchased an estate on the i^pes of 
the Tamius Mils. With a legacy left her by 
the duchess of Galliora she built there a 
palatial country seat, wMch she named 
Friedriohshof. There she still followed the 
omrent course of politics, literature, and 
ait, and entertainecl her relatives. During 
the last few months of her life she initiated 
the Empress Frederick Instituto for the 
Mgher scientific education of members of 
tho medical profession ; tMs was opened at 
Berlin on 1 March 1900 after her dealh. 
Her relations with her son improved on the 
removal of Bismarok, and she was touched 
by the many tributes he paid to Ms father’s 
memory. During her lust years she re- 
peatedly visited England, and on 22 June 
1897 she took part in Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee procession. In the autumn 
of 1898 a fall from her horse, while out riding 
at Cronberg, brought on the first symptoms 
of cancer. She bore her sufferings with the 
some heroic patience os her husband had 
borne Ms. She outlived her mother six 
months, and died at Friedrichshof on 
6 Aug. 1901. She was buried beside her 
husband in tho Friedenskirohe at Fotsd^. 

The empress’s interests and accomplish- 
ments were of exceptional versatility and 
vaiioty, and if there was a touch of 
dilettanteism about hei- discursive intelleo- 
tual aptitudes, her devotion to intel- 
lectual and artistic pursuits was genuine. 
She was a clever artist, and on experimoed 
oomioisseur in music, tliough her skill as 
a performer was inferior to that of Queen 
Victoria. To philosophy and science she 
cherished a hfelong devotion, and followed 
their notable developments in her own time 
with eagerness. Although she retained hffi 
attachment to the Church of England, 
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her relirion was undogmatio, and she sym- 
pathised with the broad Tiews of Stranss, 
Henan, Soho^enhaner, and Huzley. An 
ardent ohampion of religious toleration, ahe 
severely condemned anti-semitism. In poli- 
tics she was steadfast to the creed ot civil 
liberty in which her father had trained her, 
and shp declined to reconcile hetsclf to the 
despotic traditions of the Prussian court. 
She made httle effort to adapt herself to her 
Gorman environment, which was uncongenial 
to her. She often acted unwisely on the im- 
pulse of the moment ; she was no good judge 
of character and was outspoken in her dis- 
likes of persons, which she frequently 
conceived at first sight. Her imfliuohing re- 
sistance to Bismarck proves her courage, and 
her pemstent support of social, artistic, 
and philanthropic reform in Prussia bears 
penuaueut testimony to the practical quality 
of her enlightenment. Her wise benevolence 
earned the gratitude of the German people, 
hut she failed to win their affection. 

Of her eight children she was survived 
by her two eldest sons (the Empeior 
William II and Prince Heniy) and four 
daughters. Her third son, Sigismund, died 
as an infant on 19 June 1866, and she lost 
her youngest son, WoJdemar, on 27 March 
1879, at the age of eleven. She lived to see 
the marriages of all her remaimng ohildien. 
The Emperor William married, on 27 Feb. 
1881, Princess AngustaVictoria of Schleswig- 
Holstein, and Prince Henry married on 
24 May 1888 Princess Irene of Hesse-Alt. 
Her four daughters, Princesses Charlotte, 
Victoria, Sophie, and Mozgarete, wedd^ 
respeotively Prince Bernard of Saxe- 
Meinmgen (on 18 Feb. 1878), I^oe 
Adolph of Schaumhurg-Lippe (on 19 Nov, 
1890), Oonstantine, Dute of Sparta (on 27 
Oct. 1889), and Prince Frederiok cWles of 
Hesse (on 25 Jan. 1893). All her children, 
except Princess Victoria of Schaumburg- 
lippe, had issue, and her grandcluldien 
numbered seventeen at the time of her 
death. Her grandchild Feodora (J. 1879), 
daughter of Princess Charlotte of Saxe- 
Meiningen, married on 24 Sept. 1898 
Prince Henry XXX of Reuss. 

As princess royal of England from her 
infancy and then as crown princess of Ger- 
many the Empress Frederick was frequently 
drawn, painted, and sculptured. The 
earliest portrait, perhaps, is that in ‘ The 
Christening of the Princess Royal,’ painted 
by Charles Robert Leslie, R.A., now at 
Buckingham Palace. As a child the princess 
was painted more than once by Sir William 
Ross, R.A., in miniature, and by Sir 
Edwin Landseer, R.A., with a pony, and 


again with Eos, her father’s favourite 
greyhound. In the series of small statuettes 
in marble, by Mary Thoinyoroft [q. v.], 
now at Osborne House, the princess royal 
appears as ‘ Summer.’ Another bust was 
made by Emil Wolff in 1851. The princess 
appears in the large family groim of Queen 
Viotoria and Prince Albert, by Winterhalter 
in 1846 and she was painted by the same 
artist at different stages of her life— as a 
girl, on her first debut in society, at her 
marriage, and as princess of Prussia. 

‘ The Marriage of the Princess Royal and 
Prince Frederick William of Prussia (1858), 
p^ted by John Phillip, R.A., is now at 
Buckingham Palace. Among other English 
artists who drew portraits of the princess 
were Thomas Musgrave Joy and Edward 
Matthew Ward, R.A. After her marriage 
portraits were painted by A. Gmefie, 
F. Hartmann, Ernst Hildebrand, and other 
leading German artists. Most of these 
remain in the private possession of her 
family in England and Germany. Many 
of them became well known in England in 
engravings. The picture by Hildebrand 
is in the HohenzoUem Museum at Berlin. 
In 1874 an important drawing was made 
by von Lenbach, as well as a portrait in oils 
in the costume of the Italian Renaissanoo 
by Heinrich von Angeli of Vienna, who ^en 
succeeded Wfnteihalter as favourite painter 
of Queen Viotoria and her family. A half- 
length by the same artist (1882) is in the 
W^ce Colleotion in London, and another 
(1885) is in the Museuiu at Breslau. ^ 
1894 Angeli painted a noble and pathetic 
portrait of the widowed empress, seated, 
at full-length, one version of which is at 
Buckingham Palace ; it has been mezzo- 
tinted by Bomer. The crown princess is 
cons^imous in the large painting by Anton 
von Wemer of ‘The Emperor William I 
receiving the Congratulations of his 
Family on his Birthday,’ which was 
presented to Queen Victona at the Jubilee 
of 1887 by the British colony at Berlin 
(information kindly supplied by Mr. Lionel 
Gust). Among other Geuman artists who 
portrayed her, Begas executed a very life- 
like bust (1883) and also the sarcophagus 
over her tomb in the Friedenskirche, 
Potsdam. A cartoon by ' Nemo ’ appeared 
in ‘Vanity Fair’ in 1884. Memorial 
tablets were placed in the English churoh 
at Homburg (1903} and in the St. Johan- 
niskirche, Cronberg (1906). A bust by 
Uphues was erected in 1902 on the Raiser 
Friedrich promenade at Homburg. A 
striking statue of the empress in corona- 
tion robes, executed by Fritz Gerth, was 
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unveiled by the Emperor William II on 
18 Oot. 1903, opposite the statue of her 
husband in the open space outside the 
Brandenburg gate at Berlm. 

[No complete biography has been published. 
A summary ol her life appeared in The Times, 
and Daily Telegraph, 6 Aug. 1901, and in a 
memoir by Karl Schrader in the Biographischea 
Jahrbuoh und Deutacher Nekrolog (Berlin, 
1006, vii. 451). Her early years may be 
follov'ed in Sir Theodore Martin’s Life of the 
Prince Consort (1874-80); Letters of Sarah 
Lady Lyttelton, 1012 ; in Sir Sidney Lee’s 
Queen Victoria (1904), and Ed^YardVII, Suppl. 
II; Queen Victoria’s Letters, 1837-61 (1007). 
For her career in Germany see especially 
Martin Philippaon’s Friedrich III ols ICton- 
prinz und Kaiser (Wiesbaden, 2nd edit. 1008) 
and Margarets yon Poschingor’s Life of the 
Emperor Frederick (trana. by SidnoyWhitman, 
1901). Other biographies of her husband 
by H. Hengst (Berlin, 1883), V. Bohmert 
(Leipzig, 1888), E. Simon (Paris, 1888), Sir 
Bennell Rod (London, 1888), and II. Mullor- 
Bohn (Berlin, 2nd edit. 1904) are also useful. 
Hints as to the princess’s relations with 
German politicians may bo gleaned from the 
Memoirs of Duke Ernest of Soxe-Coburg- 
Qotha (trans. 4 vols. 1888-70) ; T. von 
Bernhardi’s Aus meinem Loben, vols. 11., v., 
and yi. (Berlin, 1893-1901) ; R. Haym’s Das 
Leben Max Dunckera (Berlin, 1891); Memoirs 
of Prince Chlodwig of Hohenlohe-SohoUings- 
fOrst (trans. 2 yols. 1906) ; Moritz Busch’s 
Bismarck, some secret Pages of his History 
(trans. 3 vols. 1898); Bismarok, His Belleo- 
tions and Beminieoenccs (trans. 2 vols. 
1898) ; untranslated supplement (' Anhang ’) 
to latter work edited by H. Kohl in 
2 vols. entitled rospeotiyoly Kaiser Wilhelm 
und Bismarck and Aus Bismarck’s Briof- 
iveohsel (Stuttgart, 1901) ; Gustav zu Putlitz, 
Ein Lebensbild (Berlin, 1894) ; H. Abeken’s 
Bin Schliehtes Leben in bewe^er Zeit, 1808, 
and H. Oncken’s Rudolf von Bennigson 
(2 vols. Stuttgart, 1910), The empress’s 
artistie and pManthropic work are mainly 
described in L. Morgonstem’s Viktoria, 
Kronprinzessin des Doutschen Beichs (Berlin, 
1883) ; _ D. Roberts’s The Crown Prince 
and Princess of Germany (1887); B. von 
der Lego’s Kaiserin Frieuich (Berlin, 1888) , 
and J. Jeasen’s Die Kaiserin Friedriob 
(1007). References of varying interest may be 
found in Lady Bloomfield’s Rominisccnccs 
of Court and Diplomatic Life (2 vols. 1883) ; 
Princess Alice’s Letters to Queen Victoria, 
1886 ; Sir C. Kinloch-Cooke’s Mary Adelaide, 
Duohess of Teck (1900) ; le Vioomte de 
Gontaut-Biron’s Mon Ambaasade en AUe- 
magne, 1872-3 (Paris, 19061, and Demitres 
Anntes de I’ambassade en AUemagne (Paris, 
1907); Memoirs and Letters of Sir Robert 
Morier, 1826-76 (2 vols. 1911); G. W. 
SmaUay’s Anglo-American Memoirs, 1011 ; 


W. Boyd Cas^enter’s Some Pages of my Lift, 
1911; T. Teignmouth Shore’s Some Reoolleo- 
tions, 1911 ; and Walburga Lady Paeat’a 
Scenes and Memories, 1912. LadyBlemer. 
hassett has kindly supplied some unpublished 
notes. A oharaoler sketch by Mas Harden in 
Kopfe (pt. ii. Berlin, 1910) represents the 
extreme German point of view. Some account 
of her latter years may bo gathered from 
H. Delbriick’s Kaiser Friedrich und seinEaua 
(Berlin, 1888) ; E. Lavis&e’s Trois Emperenis 
d’AUemame (Paris, 1888; Sir Morell Mac- 
kenzie’s Frodoriok the Hoblo, 1888 ; and G. A. 
Leinhaas, Erinnorungen an Kiiserin Friedrich 
(Mainz, 1002) ; see also Fortnightly Review 
and Deutsche Revue, September ISQl . 
Quarterly Review and Doutsoho Rundsohaul 
October 1901 for general appreciations.] ’ 

G. S. W. 


VINCENT, Sm CHARLES EDWARD 
HOWARD, generally known as Sm 
Howaud Vincent (1849-1908), politi- 
cian, bom at Slinfold, Sussex, on 31 May 
1849, was second and eldest surviving son 
of the five sons of Sir Frederick Vincent 
(1798-1883), eleventh baronet, sometime 
rector of Slinfold, Sussex, and prebendary 
of Chiohestor Cathedral, by Ids second wife, 
Maria Copley, daughter of Robert Young 
of Auchcnskcoch. His father was sue- 
oeedod in the baronetcy by William, his 
elder son by his first wife. Of Vincent’s 
younger brothers, Claude (1863-1907) was 
undor-sooretory of tho public works depart- 
ment in India, and Sir Edgar, E.C.M.6., 
was M.P. lor Exotor from 1899 to 1006. 

Howard Vincent, one of whose godfathers 
was Cardinal Manning, then arohdeacon of 
Chichester, was an extremely deheate 
<^ild, although iu manhood ms activity 
and vitality were exceptional. At West- 
minster Bohool he made no progress, but 
being sent to travel in France and Germany 
ho acquired an interest in foreign languages. 
At Dresden in 1860 ho caught a glimpse of 
Uio Seven Woolts’ war. In November of the 
same year he passed into Sandliurst, and 
iu 1868 obtained a oommission in the royal 
Welsh fusiliers. In 1870 he was refused 
permission to go out as a correspondent to 
the Franco-German war; but next yew, 
ns a spooinl correspondent of the ‘Daily 
Telegraph,’ he succeeded in getting to 
Berlin. After oarrying despaiohes for 
Lord Bloomfldd [q. v.], the British ambas- 
sador, to Coponhagen and Viemia, he went 
on to Russia to study the language and the 
militory organisation of the country. He 
published in 1872 a translation of Baron 
SlOffel’B ‘Reports upon tlie Military 
Forces of Prussia,’ addressed to the French 
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minister of wnr (1868-70), and in the same 
year ‘ Elementary Military Geography, 
Reconnoitring and Sketching.’ Although 
only a subaltern of tvra and twenty, he 
was also soon writing in service magazines 
and was delivering lectures at the Royal 
United Service l^titution. He next visited 
Italy to learn the language. In 1872 he 
was sent to Ireland in command of a de- 
tachment of lus regiment. There much of 
his time was devoted to hunting, to private 
theatricals, and to addressing political 
meetings in which he expressed broadly 
liberal views on the Irish question, Mext 
year he resigned as lieutenant his commission 
in the army. On 3 May 1873 he entered 
himself a student at the Iimer Temple. 
Excursions to Russia and to Turkey in the 
course of 1873 and 1874 extended his range 
of languages and knowledge of the politics 
of the Eear East. Ho issued in 1873 
' Russia’s Advance Eastward,’ a translation 
from the German of Lieutenant Hugo 
Sturman, as well as on Anglo-Russian- 
Turkish conversation manual for use in 
the event of war in the East, 

Vincent, who was called to the bar on 
20 Jan. 1876, and joined the south-eastern 
circuit, was sufficiently intei'ested in his 
new profession to publish Immediately ‘ The 
Law of Oriticism and libel’ (1876); but 
he never devoted himself to practice. He 
illustrated his versatility by publishing 
for 1874 and 1876 'The Year Book of 
Pacts in Science and the Arts ’ (2 vols. 
1876-0), On the outbreak of the Russian- 
Turkish war in 1876 he joined, as a re- 
presentative of the ‘ Dailyj Telegraph,’ the 
Russian anny, hut suspicion of intimacy 
with the Turks prejudiced his position. 
During 1874-6 he was captain of the Berk- 
shire militia, and from 1876 to 1878 lient.- 
colonel of the Central London rangers. 
While filing the last ofSce he studied 
volunteer organisation, and promoted a 
series of conferences for the purpose of 
securing more generous treatment from 
government. In 1878 he published a volume 
on ‘ Improvements in the Volunteer Force.’ 
From 1884 to 1904 he was colonel com- 
mandant of Queen’s Westminster volun- 
teers, and he brought the regiment to a 
high state of efdcienoy. 

Questions of law and police meanwhile 
absorbed Vincent’s interest. In 1877 he 
entered himself at Paris os a student of 
the faoulte de droit, and after completing 
a close examination of the Paris police 
OTStem he extended his researches to 
Brussels, Berlin, and Vienna. The expe- 
rience fitted him for appointment in. 1878 


to the newly created post of director of 
criminal investigation at Scotland Yard 
With infinite energy he reorganised the 
detective department of the London police 
system, and for three years he never left 
London for a day. His current duties were 
soon rendered arduous by Fenian outrages 
and threats. At the same time he formed 
plana for the reform of criminals and the 
aid of discharged prisoners. From 1880 to 
1883 he w'es ohomnau of the Metropolitan 
and City Police Orphanage. In 1880 he 
published a French ‘ Procedure d'Extra- 
&tion,’ and in 1882 ’A Police Code and 
ManuM of Cibninal Law,’ which became 
a standard tex-t-book. From 1883 he 
edited the ‘ Police Gazette.’ His interest 
in his detective work was abiding, and he 
bequeathed a hundred guineas for an annual 
prize, the ‘Howard Vincent cup,’ for the 
most meritorious piece of work in connec- 
tion with the detection of crime. 

In 1884 Vincent resigned his association 
with Scotland Yard, and turned his atten- 
tion to politics. A tour round the world led 
him to repudiate the liberalism towards 
which he had hitherto inclined, and de- 
veloped an ardent faith in imperialism and 
protection. He was soon adopted as con- 
servative candidate for Central Sheffield ; 
and at the general election in Nov. 1885 
he defeated Samuel Plimsoll [q. v. Suppl. I] 
by 1149 votes. This constituency he 
represented until his death, being re-elected 
five times, thrice after a contest in July 
1886, July 1892, and January 1906, and twice 
unopposed in 1895 and 1900. Soon after 
entering parliament he joined the first 
London county council, on which he served 
from 1889 to 1896. Ibto politics Vincent 
carried the industry and persistency which 
had characterised his earlier work. He 
was soon a prominent organiser of the 
party, becoming in 1896 chairman of the 
National Union of Conservative Assooia- 
tions, in 1896 chairman of the publication 
committee of the conservative party, and in 
19U1 vice-chaiiman of the grand council of 
the Primrose League. Inside the House 
of Commons he was indefati^ble as a 
private member, and although he was 
never invited to join an administration he 
bad remarkable success in converting into 
statutes private measures of his own or 
of his friends’ devising. To bis persistence 
were mainly due the Acts dealing with the 
probation of first ofiendeis (1887), saving 
fife at sea, merchandise marks (1887), 
alien immigration (1905), and the appoint- 
ment of a pubho trustee (1906). To the 
last measxffe Vincent devoted many years’ 
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labour and met with many rebuffa ; _ he 
regarded ita paaaage as his chief political 
aomevement. He long urged the pro- 
hibition of the imMrtation of prison-made 
goods from foreign countries. Vincent 
waa best known in the House of Commons 
by his unwavering advocacy of protec- 
tion, when tariff reform waa no part of 
the official conservative policy. Between 
1888 and 1891 he agitated for the denun- 
ciation of British commeroial treaties and 
the adoption of the principle of colonial 
preference. In tlie same cause he founded 
in 1891 the United Empire Trade League, 
and acted thenceforth as ita honorary 
secretary, visiting Canada and the West 
Indies to gather information and ovoke 
ooloniol sympathy. Under tho League’s 
auspices ‘ the Howard Vincent Map of the 
British Empire’ waa published in 1887, 
and reached a 19th edition in 1912. 

Vincent, who was made O.B. in 1880, 
was knighted in 1806. In 1898 he attended 
as British delegate tho Conference at 
Borne on the treatment of anarcliista, and 
waa made IC.0.M.G. for liia services. 
When the South African war broke out 
in 1890 Vincent busily helped to form and 
equip voluntea- contingents. His selection 
lor the command of the infantry of tho 
C[ity] I[mporial]VtoIunto6rs] in South, Africa 
was, to Ms disappointment, cancoUed 
owing to a heart afleotion. But ho Vent 
to South Africa as a private obseirer. 
In 1001 he served as chairman of a dop^- 
mentol inquiry on the Irish conatabulaiy 
and Dublin police. He died suddenly at 
Mentone on 7 April 1008, and was buried, 
at Cannes. He was aido-de-oamp to Ifing 
Edward VII, and received decorations from 
Erouce, Germany, and Italy. 

A bronze tablet was placed in 1908 in liis 
memory in the chapel of St. Michael and 
St. George in St. Faul’s Cathedral. A 
cartoon by ‘Spy’ was issued in ‘Vanity 
Fair * in 1 883. Vincent married on 20 May 
1882 Ethel Gwendolino, daughter and 
coheiress of George Moffatt, M.P., of 
Goodrich Gourt, Herefordshire, and he left 
issue one daughter. 

[Lifa by S. H. Jeyes and E. D. How, 1012 ; 
The Times, 8 and 11 April 1008 ; H. W. Lucy’s 
Unionist Parliament, p. 42, and Balfoui'ian 
Parliament, p. 330 (caricatures by E. T. Hood); 
private sonroes.] E. L. 

VINCENT, JAMES EDMUND (1857- 
1909), journalist and author, bom on 17 Nov. 
1867 at St. Anne’s, Beihesda, was eldest 
son of James Crawley Vincent, then incum- 
bent there, by hm wife Grace, daughter of 


William Johnson, motor of Llanfaetlm 
Anglesey. His grandfather, James Vincent 
Vincent, was dean of Bangor (1802-76) 
The father’s devoted service as vicar oi 
Carnarvon during tho cholera epidemio 
of 1867 caused his death. James 
was elected to soholarshipa both at Eton 
and Winchester, 1870, hut went to Win- 
ohester. In 1876 he won a junior student- 
ship at Ohi'istohuroh, Oxford, matriculating 
on 13 Got. He gained a second class 
in olassical moderations in 1878 and a 
third class in tho final classical school in 
1880, when he graduated B.A. Entering 
at the Inner Temple on 13 April 1881, he 
was called to the bar on 26 Jan. 1884. *He 
went the North Wales cirouit. and was also 
a reporter for the ‘Law Times’ in the 
banl^ptoy department of tho queen’s 
bench division from 1884 to 1889. In 
1890 ho was appointed chancellor of the 
diooeae of Bangor. 

But Vincent had already begun to devote 
more attention to journalism than law. 
He joined the staff of ‘ The Times’ in 1886, 
and for the greater part of his life waa the 
principal descriptive reporter of the paper. 
In 1001, as special correspondent, heacBcnn- 
ponied ICing George V, then duke of Cotn- 
wnll and York, on his colonial tour ; and 
later wrote on motoring. Etom 1864 to 
1897 he edited the ‘ National Observer,’ 
after W. E. Henley’s rothremont, and from 
1897 to 1001 ‘ Cotuitry Life.’ 

Vincent did much work outside news- 
papers. lie oontributod occasionally to 
the ‘ Quarterly Review ’ and the ‘ Comhill.’ 
In 1885 he oollabomted with Mr. Montague 
Shearman in a volume on ‘ EootbSl ’ 
>111 the ‘Historical Sporting’ series; in 
1,887 he published ‘ Tonanoy in Wales ’ ; 
amtS p. 18 96. in ‘The Land Question in 
North VVales,’ defined the landowners’ 
point of view. But his best literary work 
was in biogiuphy and topography. His 
‘Life of the Duke of (Earenoe,’ 1893, 
was written by authority. ‘ Erom Cradle 
to Crown ’ (1002) Avas a profusely illus- 
trated popular account of the life of King 
Edward VII; it was reissued in 1910 
as ‘The Life of Edward the Seventh.’ 
Other biographical studies were 'John 
Nixon, Pioneer of the Steam Coal 
Trado in South Wales ’ (1900) ; and ‘ The 
Memories of Sir Llewelyn Turner’ (1903), 
his father’s friend and co-worker in Norfit 
Wales. Vincent bought Lune dose, Dray- 
ton, a house near Abingdon, and became 
interested in the distriot. In 1900 he 
wrote ‘Highwa 3 fs ond Byways in Berk- 
shire,’ as wdll as the Mstoiical surveys 
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in W. T. Pike’s ‘Berks, Bucks, and 
Bedfordshire in the Twentieth Century’ 
(1907) and ‘Hertfordshire in the Twen- 
tieth Century’ (1908). He was at work 
upn his ‘ Story of the Thames ’ (1909) at 
his death. ‘Through East Anglia in a 
Motor-Car ’ (1907) was a vivacious record 
of travel. A’incent died of pleurisy at a 
nursing home in London on 18 July 1909, 
and was buried in Brookwood cemetery. A 
brass memorial tablet, with Latin inscrip- 
tion, was placed in Bangor Cathedral on 
St. Thomas’s Day, 1910. 


Vincent married on 12 Aug. 1834 Mary 
Alexandra, second daughter of Silas Eem- 
ball Cook, governor of the Seamen’s 
Hospital, Greenwich, who survived him 
with two daughters. 

[The Times, 10, 22 July. 23 Aag. 1909; 
N. Wales Chron. 23 .Tuly 1900, 23 Deo. 1900 ; 
Wainowright’s Winchester Reg. ; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; private in- 
formatioa; Cornhill, Sept. 1000 (Winchester 
in the Seventies, by J. E Vincent), and 
Wykehamist, 31 Dec. 1009.] 

G. Lb G. N. 
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WADE, SIR WILLOUGHBY FRAJfOISj then removed to Rome, where he died on 
(1827-1906), physician, bom at Bray, co. j 28 May 1906. 

Wioklow, on 31 Aug. 1827, was eldest son > He married in 1880 his cousin Augusta 
of Edward Michael AVadc (d. 1867), vicar | Frances, daughter of Sir John Power, second 
of Holy Trinity, Derby, by his uife, the * baronet, of Eilfanc, but had no children, 
daughter of Mr. Justice Fox of the Irish Wade was more interested in the 
bench. Wade counted Field-Marshal George problems oi general pathology than in 
Wade [q. v.], the military engineer, as a clinical medicine. But he was the first to 
member of his family, and Sir Thomas draw attention to the presence of albu- 
Francis Wade [q. v.], ambassador to Pekin, minmia in diphtheria, showing that the 
was his cousin. Alter early education at ' disease was more than a local aSection 
Brighton, Wade entered Ri^by school on . of the throat and nose. Efis chief claim 
13 Aug. 1842, and passed to 'Trinity College, to remembrance lies in his active control of 
Dublin, in 1846. There he graduated B.A. I the British Medical Assooiation when that 
mlS49andM.B.inl861, after being nppren - 1 body still had its central ofiloes in the 
ticed to Douglas Fox, F.R.D.S. England, of midlands. He was elected to the council 
Derby (brother of Sit Charles Pox [q. v.], by the Birmingham branch in 1866 [ he 
the engineer). He was admitted M.R.G.S., I succeeded George Callender as chairman 
England, and a licentiate in midwifery of ' of the scientific grants committee in 1880 ; 
Dublin in 1861 and M.R.C.P., London, in ' ho served as treasurer from 1882 to 1885, and 
1869, becoming F.B.C.F. in 1871. Soon ' as president at the Birmingham meeting in 
after graduati^ in medicine, Wade was 1 1890, when in an address on medical ednea- 
appointed resident physician and medical , tion, he pointed out the insufficiency of the 
tutor at the Birmingham general hospital, { scientifio knowledge required of medical 
and he filled this post unm 1866, when he | students. He saw the members growfeom 
settled in practice in the town. In 1867 . 2600 to 20,000, with _ central offices in 
he was appointed physician to the ' London, and on his initiative the associa- 
Birmingham general dispensary, and in tion endowed the research soholacahips 
1860 to the Queen’s Hospital, Binning- which have proved a valuable help to the 
ham, soon becoming senior physician to progress of medicine, 
the hospital and professor of the practice jBesides contributions to scientifio joumala 
of physic and clinical medicine at Queen’s Wade was author of : 1. ‘Notes on dinical 
College. In 1865 he was elected ph^ician Medicine ’ ; No. 1, On diphtheria ; No. 2. 
to the general Birmingham hospital, and On a case of aortic aneurism, Bim^gham, 
remained upon its staff until April 1892. 1863 ; No. 3. On rheumatio fever, Bicmiiig- 
He was elected consulting physician on his ham, 1864. 2. ‘ On Gout as a Peripheral 

retirement. He long enjoyed a large con- Neurosis,’ 12mo., London and Birmingham, 
suiting practice in a^ around Birmingham. 1893. 

He became J.P. for Warwickshire, and in [Brit. Med. Journal, 1906, i. 1379 (with 
1896 was knighted and was made hon. M.D. portrait).] D’A P. 

of Dublin. He retired from practice in 

1898 and went to Florenoe, whore he lived WAKLBY, THOMAS (1851-1909). 
at Villa Monfoite, Maiano, until 1006. He [See under Wa.slsy, Tbqmas Hekby.] 
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WAKLBY, THOMAS HENRY (1821- 
1007)> Burgeon and journalist, eldest sou of 
Thomas Wakley [q. v.]. 'was bom in London 
on 21 March 1821. With a view to taking 
holy orders, he was educated, preparatory 
to matrioulation at Oxford, by a privato 
tutor, the Rev. James Basnett Mills, a son 
of a partner in the printing firm MiUa & 
Jowett, who printed the ‘ Lancet ’ in its 
early days. Wakley resided in Oxford for a 
short time without matr'oulating ; as the 
son of a prominent radical, he probably 
found the atmosphere uncongenial. Then 
entering the University of Inndon, he took 
up mecuoinc at University College. Among 
bis teachers were Samuel Cooper, Liston, 
Richard Quain, and Erasmus Wilson ; the 
last named coached him privately. Con- 
tinoing his medical studies in Paris, he 
there not only attended surgical lectures 
and olioios, but also devoted much time 
to music and singiug under Qarcia and 
Ronooni. In 1846 he became M.R.C.S., 
and in 1848 was elected assistant surgeon 
to the Royal Free Hospital. Taking a house 
in Guilford Street near the hospital, ho 
filled the position of an informal casualty 
Burgeon. As a young untried man, nearly 
all of whose studies had been pursued 
abroad, he incurred the hostility of his 
father’s enemies, who held his appobt- 
ment to be a breach of prmciples of hospital 
administration which his father’s news- 
paper, the ‘ Xiancet,’ was vigorously uphold- 
ing agamst abuses. Wakley was aooused 
of mslpraxiB b treatbg a omld for fracture 
comphoated with scarlet lever, and an action 
was brought agabst him. In spite of the 
mental strob, he passed the examination for 
the feUowsbp of the College of Surgeons 
on 6 Deo. 1»9, four days Wore the trial 
come on. The jury found a verdict for 
Wakley without leaving the box. Wakley 
soon moved to No. 7 Arlmgton Street, 
where for many years he practised as a 
oonsultbg surgeon. As a surgeon his name 
is ohiefly ossooiated with the mvention of a 
form of urethral dilator and with the use 
of giyoeibe b the treatment of alleotions 
of the external auditory canal (of. OUnkal 
Bejiorts on (he Use of Qlyeetvne, ed. W. T. 
Robertson, 1851). 

In 1867 his father made him and his 
youngest brother, James Qoodohild Wakley, 
part proprietors of the ‘Lancet,’ with a 
shore b the management. In 1362 the 
father died. The youngest son, James, 
beoame editor, while Thomas mabtobed 
an aodve bterest b its oonduot. Un^ 
1882, when he retired from practice, he 
pursued the double ocoupation of con- 


sulting surgeon and journalist. Upon the 
death of James Wakley b 1886 he assumed 
the editorship b association with his sou 
Thomas. Thenceforth, until near his 
death, he devoted himself to his joumolistio 
duties.^ Although he lacked the training 
of a joiumahst, he was a praotioalma 
shrewd editor, and mabtobed the position 
of the paper. The active management 
devolved m course of time on his ron, but 
Wakley always kept b his own 
the ‘Lancet' relief fimd to meet accidental 
distresses of medical praotitioners and their 
families, which he and his son founded and 
financed from 1889. To the last he 
helped to direct the Hospital Sunday 
Fund, which hod been virtually founded by 
his brother. He manifested his bterest 
in Epsom CoUoge for the sons of medical 
men by a donation b 1902 of 10001. in 
the name of the proprietors of the 
‘ Lancet.’ 

Wakley’s energy was unbounded, Whoi 
young he was a fine runner j he hunted 
until late m life, was a good sW, and fond 
of fishing. He died on 6 April 1907 of 
cardiac failure and senile deoay, Ms last 
ilbesB bebg praotioally his first. Wikley 
married b i860 Ilarriette Anne, third 
daughter of Eranois Radford Blake of 
Riokmanswortb. She survived him, with 
a son, Thomas [see m/m], and a daughter, 
Amy Florence. 

Wakley wrote little. An article on 
diseases of the jomts b Samuel Cooper’s 
‘Dictionary of Praotical Surgery’ (new 
ed. revised by S. A. Lane, 1872) is the most 
important of his publications. 

Wokley’s only son, Taoms WnxLBT 
(1851-1909), bom b London on 10 July 
1861, was educated at Westminster School 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
ho studied medieme but took no degree. 
After he loit Cambridge a serious bioyole 
aooident btormpted his medical studies 
for some six years, but having entered 
St. Thomas’s Hospital he became L.R.O.F. 
b 1883. Thenceforth he worked b the 
‘Lancet’ oilioe, first os assistant to his 
uncle, James Wakley, then os editor, later 
on his unole’s death b 1886 as jobt- 
editor with his father, and finally as sole 
e^toi b suDoession to his father. A good 
amateur aotor, a prombent freemason, 
and a numismatist, he died on 6 Miwoh 
1909 of a gradually progressive hepatitis. 
He manied m 1903 Gladys Muriel, 
daughter of Mr. Norman Barron, by 
whom he left one son, Thomas. 

[Lancet, 13 April 1007 and 13 March 1909 ; 
personal Imowleage.] H. P. 0, 
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V ALKEBi, Sin I'llEDEBICX of London, urged him to tako holy orders 
WILLIAM EDWARD FORESTIBB- irith a view to becoming his examining 
(1844^1910), general. [See Fobestieb- chaplain. On 26 Jan. 1838 he was called 
WAlkeb.] to the bar at Lincoln’s Lm. and joined 

the western circuit; but in 1859 the high 

WALKER, FREDERICK WILLIAM mastership of Manchester grammar school. 
(1830-1910), sohoohuaster, stas bom in which was in the gift of the president of 
Bermondsey on 7 July 1830. He was the Corpus (see Oldham, Hugh), fell vacant; the 
only son of Thomas Walker of Tollamore post was offered to Walker, who reluctantly 
in Leland, hat manufacturer, who claimed accepted it, mainly on ing to the peisnasibns 
to be descended from Geo ge Walker [q. v.], of Prof. John Matthias Wilson fq. v.]. 
the defender of Londonderry in 1639. Manchester grammar school was in 
His mother was Elizabeth EUangton, of a 1859 a free school, with no power to chaige 
Warwickshire family. He was sent in fees, and with a decaying revenue derived 
1841 to St. Saviour’s grammar sohool, partly from fishing rights in the Irk and 
Southwark, but during ms early boyhood partly from a monopoly in grinding com, 
his parents went to live at Rugby, and he attached to a soke miU belonging to the 
was entered as a day boy at Rugby school school. The governing bodv was confined 
under Toit. Among his contemporaries to members of the Church of England ; the 
was George Joachim Gosohen [q. v. Suppl. buildings were old and unsuitable ; the 
K]. The two boys are said to have been scholars numbered barely 200 ; the edu- 
coerced to fight ior the amusement of cational system was obsolete. During 
their schoolfellowB and to have displayed Walker’s tenure of office the school was 
‘ cumbrons ineptitude ’ (Elliot, Life oj completely reorganised in every direction ; 
0. J. QoseJien, 1911, i. 10). Hia father a change in the constitution of the governing 
had suffered financial loss, and while at body enlisted the help of the wealthy and 
Rugby worked for some years in a able nonconfoimists of Manobeater; the 
batter’a shop, a fact which gave rise to a admission of fee-paying scholars, vehem- 
legend identifying him with Nison, the ently opposed by those who clung to the 
sMiool hatter mentioned in ‘ Tom Brown’s idea of a free eohool, put the finances of the 
Sohool Days.’ sohool upon a secure basis ; bequests and 

In 1849 Walker won an open scholarship gifts to the amount of about 160,0001 
at Corpus Christi College, Osford, after provided new hnildings and scholaiships. 
declining a Bible clerkship at Wadham. By the time that Walker left, the numbers 
He took a first class in moderations in of the school were second only to those 
classics and a second in mathematics ; in of Eton ; in inteliectnal distinofion it was 
1863 be won a first class in the final scarcely surpassed. 
oloBsioal school, followed by a second La 1876 Walker was elected high master 
in the final mathematical school ; in 1854 oi St. Paul’s school, which at that time 
he gained the Boden (Sanskrit) and the was situated at the east end of St. Paul’s 
Vinerion (law) and Tancxed (law) scholar- Churchyard; and he continued in that 
sMpa. He situated B.A. in 1863, and post until his retirement from active work 
proceeded M.A. in 1856. In 1854 he was in July 1905. St. Paul’s in 1876— the only 
entitled in due course to a fellowship at other school in England whose head bears 
Corpus, but there was no vacancy for him the title of high master — ^was in some 
to fill until 1869; ho was appointed respects not unlike what Manohester 
philosophical tutor, and in that capacity grammar school had been in 1869 ; but 
earned from Mark Fattison [q. v.l the title its constitution had just been remodelled 
of ‘malleus philoaophorum.’ About tins by the charity commissioners, and it 
time he spent six months in Dresden possessed ample and increasing revenues, 
learning German with a special view to One hundred and fifty-three foundation 
OTammatioal and philological study. He scholara [see Colei, John] and a few 
did misccUaneouB educational work in paying pupils were educated at the sohool ; 
Inland, acting as examiner of Grantham the foundationers were generally chosen 
sohool for his college, as assistant master by patrona^, and the traditions were 
for a short time at Brighton College, and as not favour^le to educational effloienoy. 
private tutor in the f anufy of the BuUers of The removal of the school from the City 
Ckediton, where Redvers Buller [q. v. Suppl. was contem^ted, bnt its destination was 
LC] was his pupil. As a young man he was uncertain. Walker at once set himself to 
attracted by the high church doctrine, and organise the teaching and to revive the 
his former headmaster. Dr. Toit, when bishop discipline; and in the eight years during 
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which the school BtUl remained in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard ho greatly increased 
its reputation. In 1884 the school was 
removed to Hammersmith ; a real expan- 
sion beoamo possible, and the effect 
of Walker’s organisation was seen in the 
rapid increase of numbers, and still more 
in the long series of notable auoocaaes 
gained by bis pupils. The numbers rose 
from 211 in 1884 to 673 in 1888 and even- 
tually to 650; in 1886 the first elMsioal 
scholarship at Balliol was won by Richard j 
Johnson Walker, the high master’s only 
son, and for twenty years the success of Ms 
pupils at the universities and in every kind 
of open examination was ono of the oon- 
miouons facts in educational history. At 
Oxford tho Ireland scholarship was won six 
times, the Craven eleven times, the Hert- 
ford ei^it times, Uie Derby five times; 
at Cambridge four Paulines were senior 
wranglers, six were Smith’s prizemen ; at 
the two universities twenty-one were 
elected to fellowships. Prom 1890 until 
the beginning of 1899 the high master and 
the governors of St. Paul’s were engaged 
in a tedious struggle with tho oharity 
commissioners, whose proposals threatened 
to cripple the resources and to alter the 
character of the school oMefly hy lowering 
the standard oi the foundation soholarships. 
Walker’s persistence and ingenuity were 
largely responsible for the issuo, which was 
only reached after on appeal to the judioial 
committee of the privy council . The appeal 
came on for hearing in Jxuie 1896, but the 
judicial oommittee was spared the need of 
giving judgment. The commissioneis gave 
way and on 26 Feb. 1399 they oonsented 
to frame a scheme in accordance with the 
wishes of the governors. 

Walker took little or no part iu general 
eduoational movements either in Man- 
chester or in London; but in 1868 and 
1860 he was puhlio examiner at Oxford for 
the honours school of Utersa humaniores, 
and in 1000 he sat with Dr. Warro of Eton on 
the oommission for the education of ofiicers 
in the army. In 1894 he was mode an 
honors.^ f^ow of Corpus; in 1899 ho 
received the degree of IdttD. from Victoria 
University. Walker, who had in 1869 de- 
clined the Corpus professorship of Latin at 
Oxford in succession to Jolm Conington 
[q. V.], had a high reputation for accurate 
scholarship, and though he published 
nothing except occasional papers in tho 
‘Classical Review,’ he gave both direotion 
and impulse to the philological work of Dr. 
W. G. Rutherford, J. E. fflng, 0. Oookson, 
and other scholars of eminence, and*also 


to the literary activities of Paul BlouSt 
(‘ Max O’Rell ’), another member of Usstafl 
at St. Paul’s. 

Ho became a freeman and liveryman 
of the Fishmongers’ Company in April 1878, 
and was elected a member of the court in 
1897 ; he was consequently appointed on 
the Gresham school committee and later 
became a governor of that school, in 4e 
reorganisation of which he took a prominmt 
part. 

Ho resigned the high mastership of St. 
Paul’s in July 1005, and for the rest of 
his life resided at 7 Holland Villas Road, 
Kensington, within a mile of the school, 
which he never revisited. Ho ^ed at his 
rosidenoo on 13 Deo. 1910, and was buried in 
the Kensington cemetery at HanweU aftw 
a service in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

By his devotion to accurate and vigorous 
teaching (though for many years he never 
himself taught a olass) and by the remark- 
able suooesB of bis methods Walker did much 
to raise the standard of public-school 
education throughout the country. He 
was a man of great force of character, 
formidable in opposition ahko by Ms 
determination and his judgment, but 
generous and sympathetic os a friend 
and adviser. From his Oxford days he 
was on terms of friendship with the 
leaders of the positivist movement— Con- 
greve, £. S. Beesly, Cotter Morisou, and 
I Mr. Frederio Harrison ; for Congreve in 
mrtioular he had an unbounded adi^ation. 
He was the lifelong friend of Jowett, to 
whoso infiuenoe he believed himsek to owe 
much. 

He married in 1867 Maria, daughter 
of Richard Johnson, of Falloi^eld, near 
Manchester, who brought him a consider- 
able fortune ; she died in 1869. His only 
son, tho Rev. Richard Johnson Walker, 
entered BoUiol College, Oxford, in October 
1887, and won the Hertford, Ireland, 
and Craven scholarships ; he was for a 
tune an assistant master at St. Paul’s 
under his father, hut resigned with him 
in 1006. He has since been mayor of 
Hammersmith. 

A marble bust of Walker was executed 
by Mr. H. E.‘ Hope Pinker in 1889 and 
exhibited in tho Royal Academy of 1890 ; 
it stands in the library of St. Paul’s School. 
On his retirement his portrait was printed 
by Mr. Will Rothenstein and hangs in the 
board room. A oharaoteristio sketch of 
him by Leslie Ward (‘ Spy ’) appeared in 
‘ Vanity Pair ’ on 27 June 10O1( 

[The Times, 14 and 16 Deo. 1010 ; _ the 
Manohester Guardian, and the Guardian; 
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Res Poulin® (a series of papers -written for 
the four huntlredth anniToisory of the founda- 
tion of St. Paul’s School and published at 
the school in 1910 ) ; the Pauline (school 
mosazinel; Foster’s Alumni Oson.; Spectator, 
7 Jan. 1911 ; priTote information and personal 
knowledge.] E. F. (X 

■WALKER, See MARK (1827-1902), 
general, bom at Gore Port on 24 Nov. 1827, 
was eldest of three sous of Captain Alexander 
"Walker of <3oie Port, Finea, Westmeath, 
by Elizabeth, daughter of William Elliott, 
of Ratherogue, co. Carlow. The father, 
of the West Kent (97th) regiment, served at 
the battles of 'Fimiero, Salamanca, Talarera, 
Busaco, and Albuera, and at Talarera 
saved the colours of his regiment, which 
he carried, by tearing them off the pole 
and tying them round his waist. Sir 
Samuel Walter [q. v. Suppl. 11] and 
Alexander Walker, captain 38th South 
Stafiordshire regiment, who died unmarried 
at Aden of cholera in 1867, were younger 
brothers. Educated at Arlington House, 
Portarlinrton, under the Eev. John Am- 
brose Wall, he entered the army on 25 Sept. 
1846, in the 30th toot, without purchase, 
on account of his father’s services. In 
1851 the regiment embarked for Gephalonia, 
and was detached in the Ionian Islands. 

Walker was appointed adjutant to the 
company depot, under command of Major 
Hoey, which remained at Walmer until 
the loUowng veai, when it moved to Dover, 
and in 18,.- to Fermoy. In October 1863 
he proceeded -with a draft to Cork, and 
embarked for Gibraltar, where the regiment 
was then stationed. On 4 Feb. 1864 he 
-was promoted lieutenant and appointed 
adjutant. On 1 May 1854 the regi- 
ment embarked for Turkey ; it was 
encamped at Scutari, and formed paot of 
the 1st brigade under Brig. -General Fenne- 
father, and of the 2nd division imder Sir Be 
Laoy Evans. In July Walker was -vritb 
his regiment at Yama, and in September 
embayed for the Crimea. At the battle 
of the Alma (20 Sept.) Walker had his 
horse shot under him and was -wounded in 
the chest by a spent grape shot. But he 
made the forced march to BalaUava and 
was present at its capture. On the follow- 
ing day the advance was resumed to the 
Lmerman Heights, and next day the 30th 
regiment took up its position on the right 
of the army. He was present when the 
Russians made a strong sortie on 26 Oct., 
aaid at the battle of Ihkerman on 6 Nov. 
showed a resourceful gallantry which won 
bim the Victoria Gross (date of notification 
of Victoria Gross, 2 June 1858). 
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He was present with the regiment during 
the severe winter of 1854, serving con- 
tinually in the trenches. On the night of 
21 April, when on trench duty, he volun- 
teered and led a party which took and 
destroyed a Russian rifle-pit, for which 
he was mentioned in despatches and 
promoted into the ‘ Bulls ’ (of. KiiroLj.KB’s 
Crimea, viii. 214). He joined that regiment, 
and on the night of 0 June in the trenches 
was severely -wounded by a piece of houitzer 
shell and had his right arm amputated 
the same night. He received the Crimean 
medal -with three clasps, the Turkish medal 
and 5th class of the Mejidie (Despatches, 
London. Qazette, 7 May 1855). On 7 July 
1855 he was sent home, and six 
months after joined the depot at Win- 
chester. Early in 1836 the depot of the 
Bufis went to the Curragh, and on 8 June 
he was promoted brevet-major for his 
services in the Crimea. After serving two 
years in Ireland, he joined the Bufis in tire 
Ionian Islands in July 1858, and early in 
November the regiment was concentrated 
at Corfu, -where he was presented with the 
■Fietoria Cross by General Sir George 
BuUer at a parade of all the troops. The 
same month he -went with the Bofis to 
India, and was stationed at Dum-Dum, and 
on 22 Nov. 1859 proceeded -with a -wing 
of the regiment to Canton. Serving through 
the China oampaign, he was cm 30 March 
1860 appointed brigade major of the 4th 
brigade, which was in the 2nd (h-vision, 
commanded by Sir Robert Napier, the 
commander-in-chief being Sir James Hope 
Grant [q.v.]. He waspresent at the capture 
of Ghusan, at the battle of Sinho, at the 
assault of the Taku forts, at the surrender 
of Fekin, and at the signing of the treaty 
of peace by Lord Elgin. He received the 
medal -with two clasps for Taku forts and 
Pekin and the brevet of lieutenant- 
colonel on 15 Feb. 1861. He embarked 
-with the regiment for England on 27 Oct., 
arriving on 15 April 1862, and was quartered 
successively at Do-ver, Tower of London, 
Aldershot, SbefSeld, and the Guiragh. In 
July ISO"?, when the Buffs preceded to 
Dr^a, Walker remained in oommand of 
the company depot at homo, and after 
two years exchanged into the 2nd battalion 
at iJdeishot. He was promoted brevet- 
colonel on 15 Feb. 1869, and on 3 Aug. 1870 
was advanced to a regimental majori^ in 
the 1st battalion, then quartered at mta- 
pur in Oude. He joined them in Jon. 
1871, and served at Benares, Lucknow, 
and Calcutta. On 10 Deo. 1873 he was 
appointed to the oommand of the 46th 
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regiment (Sherwood Foresters), then at Ran- 
goon, and on leaving the BufEs at Calcutta 
was given a rousing farewell by officers 
and men. In March 1876 he took the 45th 
regiment (Sherwood Foresters) to Bangalore, 
and on 24 May (Queen Victoria’s birthday) 
was gazetted C.B. In August that year 
he was appointed a brigadier-^neral to 
command the Nagpore force, with head- 
quarters at Bamptee. He vacated this 
command on 4 Nov. 1879, owing to pro- 
motion to major-general (11 Nov. 1878). 
On 22 Nov. 1879 he proceeded to England. 
In October 1882 he received the reward 
for distinguished service, and on 1 April 
1833 was appointed to the command of the 
1st brigade at Aldershot. From 1 April 
1884 to 1 April 1888 he was in command of 
the infantry at Gibraltar. On 16 Deo. 1888 
he became lieul.-general, and general on 
15 Feb. 1893. He retired 1 April 1893, 
and on 3 June following was appointed 
K.G.B. On 27 Sept. 1900 ho was nomin- 
ated to the command ot the 46th Sherwood 
Foresters. 

Walker died at Arlington Rectory, near 
Barnstaple, on 18 July 1902, and was buried 
at Folkestone. He married on 6 Jmie 
1881 Catharine, daughter of Robert Bruce 
Chichester, barrister-at-law, of Arlington, 
Devon, brother of Sir John Palmer Brace 
Chichester, &st baronet, of Arlington 
(or. 1840) ; she survived him. An oil 
painting, painted in Rome in 1891 (by 
Signor Giove, 300 Via del Corso), was 
bequeathed to the Buffs, subject to Lady 
Walker’s life interest. A small oil painting 
is in the library of the United Sorvioe Club 
in Poll MaU. A memorial tablet is in the 
nave of Canterbury Cathedral. 

[DocFs Knightage ; Burke’s Landed Gently ; 
Hart’s and Official Army Lists ; G. S. Creasy, 
The British Empire; Carter’s Medals of the 
British Army, Cnmea, p. 181 ; The XXX, the 
paper of the 1st battalion East Lanoasbire 
regiment; Hiatory of 46tli Regiment, by 
General Hearn ; private information.] 

H. M. V. 

WALKER, Sra SAMUEL, first 
baronet (183^1911), lord ohanc^or of 
Ireland, bom at Gore Fort, Finea, co. West- 
meath, on 19 June 1832, was second of the 
three sons of Captain Alexander Walker 
of Gore Port. His eldest brother was 
General Sir Mark Walker [q . v. Suppl. 11 for 
fullffl family details]. WalW was educated 
at .^liugton House, Portarl^ton, a cele- 
brated school whose headmaster, the Rev. 
John Ambrose Wall, anticipated for him a 
brilliant university career. Walker matricu- 


lated in Trinity College, Dublin, in 1849, and 
was tliroughout the heat man of his year in 
the classical sohools, winning a aoholMhiu 
in 1851, a year before the usual time and 
graduating _B. A. in 1864 as first senior 
moderator in classics and the large gold 
medallist. He was called to the Irish W 
in Trinity term 1866. 

Walker quickly attained a large practice 
both in equity and at the common law 
side, and went the home circuit. Ho was 
neither a fiuent nor an attractive speaker 
but his profound knowledge of law and 
penetration of motive, oombined with bis 
shrewd common sense, rendered Mm invalu- 
able in consultation. An efficient cross, 
examiner, he impressed juries by Ms grasp 
of the salient points of a ease, and was more 
successful as a vordiot-getter than more 
brilliant advocates. He took silk on 
(3 July 18’72. At the inner bar Walker 
increased Ms reputation, and rapidly come 
to the very front rank of the leaders. He 
attained the zenith of his fame at the 
bar in the slate trial of Parnell in 1881, 
when, owing to the illness of Ms leader, 
Francis MaoDonagh, Q.C., who had been 
ooimscl for O’ConneU in 1844, the respond- 

a for the defence mainly devolved on 
er. The trial ended in a disagreement 
of the jury and a virtual triumph for the 
traversers. 

In Trinity iorm 1881 Walker was 
appointed a bencher of the King’s Inns. iEfe 
was made solicitor-general for Ireland on 
19 Deo. 1883, when Andrew Porter, the 
attomey-goneial, was made master of the 
rolls. Walker had always been a liberal in 
politicB, and he now (Jan. 1884) entered the 
House of Commons unopposed as one of the 
members for the county of Londonderry— 
to fill the seat vacated by Porter. He 
had been an enthusiastic upholder of the 
tenants’ side in the land controversy, wMoh 
liad reached on acute stage. Entering the 
House of Commons as a law officer of the 
orovm, and sitting by virtue of Ms office 
on the treasury bonon. Walker was some- 
what embarrassed by the abrupt change 
from the law courts of DublM to the 
prominent parliamentaiy position in wMch 
his ministerial office at once placed Mm. 
But his Imowledge of the world came to Ms 
aid. He spoke only when compelled to do 
BO, and then briefly and to the point. His 
dry humour rendered Mm quite equal to 
the ordeal of parliamentary interrogation. 
When Sir George Trevelyan, who was 
oMef Bcoretary to tho lord nontenant, broke 
down in health in 1884 owing to the strain 
of the Irish office, Walker as aolioilor-gmieral 
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— the attorney-general John Naish not 
being a member of the House of Commons 
— was the acting Irish secretary till 
the appointment of Sir Henry CaznpbeU- 
Bannerman [q. v. Suppl. II] to the chief 
secrctarysliip in 1884. In Hay 1885 Walker 
became atlomey-geneial for Ireland, and 
was sworn of the Irish privy council, but 
within a few weeks the Gladstone ad- 
ministration resigned on a defeat in the 
House of Commons (8 June 1885). Walker 
for the remainder of the session was as 
assiduous in his attendance as when in 
ofBce. 

At the general election of 1885, the 
county of Londonderry being divided under 
the Hedistribution Act into two divisions, 
each returning one member. Walker sought 
election for Horth Londonderry ,* but he was 
defeated by Henry Lyle MulhoUand (second 
Lord Dunleath) on 1 Deo. 1885. A month 
earlier, at a banquet in the Ulster Hall, 
Belfast, at which the hlarquis of Hartington 
(Duke of Devonshire [q. v. Suppl. H]) was 
present, and at which the term liberal union- 
ist was invented. Walker was present and 
said ; ‘ The hberals of Ireland will not 
permit the union to be tam;^ered with, and 
any attempt in that direction, no matter 
by what party, will not be tolerated.’ But 
when Gladstone’s adoption of home rule 
split the liberal party. Walker oast in Ms 
lot with the Gladstonian hberals. On 
the appointment of Gladstone as prime 
minister on 6 Feb. 1886, Walker, though 
without a seat in the House of Commons, 
again fiUed the office of attorney-general 
for Ireland, and he held the post till the 
fall of Gla^tone’s third administration on 
3 Aug. 1886. T^e the Uberal party was in 
opposition (1886-92) Walker pursued with 
distinction his practice at the Irish bar, 
and took a prominent part in the meetings 
of the liberal party held in Dublin. He 
was defeated in his candidature for South 
Londonderry in July 1892. On the forma- 
tion of Gladstone’s fourth administration 
in August 1892, Walker was appointed to 
the lord ohoncellorsMp of Ireland. At a 
complimentary diimer of the members of 
Ms old circuit, Walker was designated by 
Mr. Justice Gibson as the greatest lawyer 
of the Irish bar. He fully sustained on the 
bench bis reputation as a lawyer. His 
judgments were mastoi^ieoes in their appli- 
cat^ of legal principles controlled by 
common sense. A good example of Ms 
work is presented by his judgment in dp- 
carty v. Olancarfy (31 L.B.J. 630), dealing 
with precatory truste. He retired from the 
MianoelloisMp on the fall of the liberal ad- 
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ministration, on 8 July 1895. As lord chan- 
cellor he presided over the court of appeal in 
Ireland, and still remained as a lord justice 
of appeal a member of tW court, though 
no longer its president. Although he 
received no salary, ho was as unremitting 
in Ms judicial duties as any other member 
of that tribunal. He also went on several 
occasions on circuit as a commissioner of 
assize, with great satisfaction to tho bar and 
the public. He was appointed in 1897 by 
Earl Cadogan, the nmonist lord-lieutenant, 
to preside over tho commission on the Irish 
fisheries. On the formation of Sir Heniy 
Campbell - Baunerman’s administration. 
Walker was reappointed lord chancellor of 
I Ireland on 14 Dec. 1905. He was then in 
Ms seventy-fourth year, but he held tho 
great seal till Ms death on 13 Aug. 1911. 
He was created a baronet on 12 Jtily 1906. 
He died in Dublin somewhat suddenly, and 
is buried in Mount Jerome cemetery. 

Walker was below rather than above 
the medium height. He bad finely cMselled 
features and clear grey eyes of great 
lustre. His memory was eucyclopcedio ; 
and he recalled particulars of cases on the 
instant without apparent effort. In con- 
versation he was entertaining, and Ms mots 
were often remarkable for their caustic 
wit and insi^. Although devoted to 
legal studies. Walker enjoyed to the fuB 
the generous amusements of life. In his 
younger days he was an admirable shot, 
and all through life was an enthusiastio 
angler. His long vacations were generally 
spent in fishing in the lakes of Connemara, 
and he employed the same boatman for 
six-and-forty years. 

Walker was twice married : (1) on 9 Oct. 
1863 to Cecilia Chariotte (d. 18 June 1680), 
daughter of Arthur Greene, and niece of 
Richard Wilson Greene, baron of the Iri^ 
Court of Exchequer, by whom he had two 
sons and four daughters ; (2) on 17 Aug. 1881 
to Eleanor, daughter of the Rev. Alexander 
klacLaughlin, by whom he had a son and 
daughter, ^a eldest son. Sir Alexander 
Arthur Walker, second baronet, is seoretaiy 
of the Local Marine Board, Dublin. 

A photo^ph of Walker in his judicial 
robes, by Walton & Go., has been finely 
engraved. 

[The Times, Eraeman’s Journal, and Irish 
Times, 14 Aug. 1011 ; private information ; 
personal knoiriedge.] J. G. S. Ml 

WALKER, VYELL EDWARD (1837- 
1906), cricketer, born at Southgate House, 
Southgate, on 20 April 1837, was fifth of 
seven sons of Isoao Walker of Sonth- 
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gate, meinbei of the prosperous brewing 
firm, Taylor, Walker cSt Co. of Lime- 
house, by his wife Sarah Sophia Taylor, of 
Palmer’s Green, Mldcllesex. John Walker, of 
Amos Grove, Sout^ate,wos his grandfather. 
An uncle, Henry Walker, twice played for 
the Gentlemen of England v. Players. All 
Vyell’s brothers — John, the eldest (1820- 
1885), Alfred (1827-1870), Predeiiok (1829- 
1880), Arthur Henry (1833-1878), Isaac 
Donnithome (1844-1898), and fiussell 
Dormithorne (5. 1842], who alone survives — 
distjuguishcd themselves in the cricket field. 
Of these Isaac Donnithome and Bussell 
Donnithome proved themselves, like Vyell, 
cricketers of the first class. Prom 1868 to 
1874 ‘ The “ Walker Combination,” formed 
of these three brothers (when V. E. was 
bowling and fielding his o\m bowling at 
short mid-on, with I. D. and R. D., like two 
terriers watchmg a rat-hob, in the field), 
was nearly, if not quite, os fatal as tho 
three Ghaoes very often j . . . there is no 
instanoe within tho memory of living 
oticketcTS when the strategy of tho game 
was better displayed than when three 
Graces or throe Walkers wore on tho 
out side ’ (E. Gals in IMywMle, 1880). 

Educated at Stanmora, whore Vyoll learned 
oricket under Mr. A. Woodmoss, and at 
Bayford, Hertfordshire, he was at Harrow 
school from 1850 to 1854, and ^ayed in 
the cricket matches against both Eton and 
Winchester in 1853 and 1854. On leaving 
Bohool he, like his brothers, mainly devoted 
himself to orioket, although some twenty 
years later he joined tire family brewing 
firm. In 1866, at nineteen, he appeared at 
Lord' s for the (^tlemen of Engla^ against 
the Players. With three ^brothers, John, 
Prederiok, and Arthur, he played for the 
Guntlemon next year, when the match with 
the Players was first contested at Keiming- 
ton Oval. He regularly played for tho 
Gentlemen nnial 1869, oaptaining the 
team on ten occasions. By 1869 he was 
considered the best all-round cricketer in 
the world. In July of that year he scored 
108 for England v. Surrey at the Oval, 
and took aE ten Surrey nuckets in the 
first inninm for 74 runs — still an un- 
parallebd feat in first-claas orioket. He 
twice subsequently — in 1864 and 1866 — 
repeated the exploit of taking all ten 
wiokets in an innings. 

Vyell Walker’s eldest brother, John, 
fouiuled in 1868, on his own land, the 
Southgate club, which became a chief 
centre of looal oricket and a notable scene 
of activity for Walker and his brothers 
iin tn Jnlv '■877, when the oluh ceased to 


m Property. There in 1869 

John Wafer invited the Kent elevEn to 
play a Middlesex e even which includS 
five membew of his famUy. John Walkw 
and his brothers were mainly responsible to 
the creation of tho Middlesex orioket olX 
which was definitely formed in 1864 Zi 
after many wanderings found a perminent 
homo at Lord’s in 1877. 
seorctary of the club from 1864 to 1870 
joint-oaptain with his eldest brother, John’ 
1864-5, and sole captain (1866-72)- he 
was succeeded in the captaincy (1873-841 
by his youngest brother, Isaac Donnithome 
ho TOs vice-president (1887-97), timW 
m 1896, president and trustee in 1898 
In 1891 ho served as president of the 
Morybbono orioket club. 

As a batsman Wallair played in an 
orthodox stylo ; ho was a powerful Mtter 
but had a safe defence. As a riow ‘ bb ’ 
towbr ho was second only to William 
Ulaike ; he throw the ball hig ViBi- than was 
customary, rendering its flight mom decep- 
tive ; in the field he was exceptionally 
quick, Bspeoially in baoking up hb own 
omfly howling. As a captain he had the 
»ft of getting the beat out of hia men j 
bis captaincy permanently raised SKdffle- 
sex orioket to a foremost position. 

On his brothel Prcdeibrs death in 1889 
Walker succeeded to the family mcT'i.im. 
pd estate of Amos Grove, Southgate, and 
in 1890 he presented to the new ^uthgata 
looal hoard fifteen acres of land (valued 
at 60001.) for uso ae a puMo recreation 
ground, and gave a further sum of lOOOI. m 
1894 to oonmlelo the laying out [Standard, 
15 Nov. 1894). He became in 1891 J.P, 
and in 1809 D.L. for IlBddJeBex, and was an 
active magistrate. He died at Southgate, 
unmarried, on 3 Jan. 1906. By his will he 
left Amos Grove to his only surviving 
brother, Russell Donnithome, and made 
bequeste (amounting to 24,5001.) to London 
hospitab, societies, churches, and to the 
Orioketers’ Fund Society (Tlie Times, 23 
March 1906). A chapel built at his ex- 
pense in Southgate church was oompleted, 
a month after hie death, in Eebiuary 
1006. 


[W. A Bottesworth’s The Walkeis of 
Southgate, 1900 (?rith various portraits of 
Walker and his brothers); Daft, Kmffl of 
Crioket, pp. 236-8 (portrait) ; Wiaoen’s 
Oriokoters*^ Almanack, 1907, pp. oi-oivj 
W. J. Ford, Middlesex Oaimiv 0.0. (1864- 
1890), 1900 (portrait of V. E. Walker as 
fronliawce) ; irdormation kindly supplied ly 
Mr. E. D. WaJkor and Mr, P. M. Thornton.] 

W. B, 0. 
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WALLACE, WHIIAM ABTHDE 
JASIES (1842-1902), colonel, royal engi- 
neera, bom at Kingstown, co. Dublin, on 
4 Jan. 18^, was son of William James 
Wallace, J.P., of co. Wexford. Educated 
at private schools and at the Royal 
Mililary Academy at Woolwich, he was 
commissioned as lieutenant in the royal 
engineers on 19 Deo. 1880. After two 
years' instruction at Chatham and two 
years’ service at home stations, Wallace 
in 1864 joined the railway branch of the 
public works department in India. He 
became executive engineer in 1871, then 
deputy consulting engineer for guaranteed 
railways administered from Calcutta. Pro- 
moted captain on 25 August 1873, and 
appomted ofdciating consulting enguieer 
to the government of India at Lucknow 
in 1877, he went to Europe in 1878 in 
connection with the railway exhibits to 
the Paris Exhibition, and on his return to 
India in the autumn was appointed secre- 
tory to the railway conference at Calcutta. 
He worked out the details of a policy, ad.vo- 
catod at the conference, of vigorous rail- 
tvay construction in India, a result of 
experience gained in the recent famine. 

At the end of 1878 Wallace received 
the thanks of the commander-in-ohiof, Sir 
Frederick Haines [q. v. Suppl. II], for 
conducting the transport of General Sir 
Donald Stewart’s division over 300 miles 
of new railway on the Indus VaUey 
line between Multan and Sakkar, on 
its march to Kandahar. Serving under 
Sir Frederick (afterwards Earl) Roberts 
as field engineer to the Kuram Valley 
column in &o Afghan campaign of 1879, 
Wallace was mentioned in despatches, and 
commended for Ms work on road-making 
and for his energy and skill in the man- 
agement of the Ahmed Khel Jagis. He 
received the medah 

Returning from active service to railway 
work in August, he was appomted engineer- 
in chief and manager of the northern Bengal 
railway at Soidpur, was promoted major 
ou 1 July, and arrived home on furloi^h 
in June 1882. On the recommendation of 
Major-general Sir Andrew Clarke [q. v. 
Suppl. n], inspeotor-geuerol of fortMca- 
tions, Wallace was made director of 
a now railway coips, formed of the 8th 
company of royal engineers, to work 
t^ Egyptian rwways in the coming 
Egyptian war. The railway corps con- 
tributed lorgdy to the success of the 
operations in Egypt. The advance from 
Ismallia was maiMy dependent on the 
transport by railway of supplies, wMoh 


amounted to 100 tons daily, while another 
100 tons had to be stored at tho advanced 
depots at Kassassin and Mahnfa (see 
BepoH, Professioml Pajjfrs of the Boyal 
Engineers, vol. iv.). Wallace’s improvised 
corps proved how essential in war such an 
organisation was, and led to its establish- 
ment in the service in an expanded form 
and on a more permanent basis. Wallace 
was present at the battle of Tel-el-Kebir 
on 13 September 1882, and for Ms services 
in the campaign was mentioned in des- 
patches, received a brevet lieut.-coloneloy 
on IS November 1882, medal with dasp, 
the 4th class of the Osmanieh, and the 
Khedive’s bronze star. 

Returning to India in October 1884, 
Wallace was appointed acting cliief engineer 
to the government of India for guaranteed 
railways at Lahore. In the spring of tho 
following year, when the Penjdeh incident 
in Central Asia caused great preparations 
to be made for war with Russia, WaUaco 
was appointed controller at ikhore of 
military troops and stores traffic for the 
frontier. The Afghanistan boundary ques- 
tion was settled in September 1885, but 
Wallace remained at Lahore as chief 
engineer for guaranteed railways until 
his transforanoe to Agra in April 1880. 
A brevet colonelcy was riven to Mm on 
18 Nov., and in the fwowing year he 
returned to Lahore as cMef engineer of 
the north-western railway. 

In 1888 Wallace reported for the govern- 
ment of India on the Aht system of railways 
I in Switzerland. On 1 Jan. 1890 he was 
made O.I.E. He retired from the service 
on 19 Dec. 1892. He died unmarried at 
' h3m Park Gardens, London, on 6 Feb. 1902. 

[War Office Records; Royal Engineers 
Records ; W. Porter, History of the Corps 
of Royal Engineers, 2 vols. 1889; R. H. 
Vetch, Liie of Lieutenant-general Sir Andrew 
Clarke, 1905 j Susan, Countess of Malmes- 
bury, Life of Major-general Sir John Aidagh 
1909 ; The Times, 11 Eeh. 1902.] R. H. V. 

WALLER, CHARLES HENRY (1840- 
1910), theologian, bom at Ettin^all on 
23 Nov. 1840, was eldest son of Stephen 
B. Waller, vicar of Ettingshall, Staffordshire, 
His grandfather, the Rev. Harzy Waller 
of Hall Bam, Beaconsfield, was descended 
from Edmund Waller the poet. His mother 
was eldest daughter of tM Rev. Charles 
Richard Cameron by Ms wife Lucy Lyttelton 
Cameron [q.v.], wiitesr of religious tales for 
children, whose elder sister was Mary Martha 
Sherwood [q. v.], the authoress. 

Educated at Bromsgrove School, he 
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matrioulaled on 4 June 1869 at University 
College, Oxford, and held a soholarship 
there (1859-64). He took a first class in 
classical and a second in mathematical mod- 
erations in 1861, and a second in lit. hum., 
and a third in mathematical finals in 1863, 
graduating B.A. in 18633 M.A. in 1867 ; 
B.D. and D.D. in 1891. He also won the 
Denyer and Johnson theolomoal soholarship 
on its first award in 1860. Ordained deaoon 
in 1864, and priest in 1866, ho become curate 
of St. Jude,fedmay Park, under William 
Pennefather [q. v.]. In 1886, on the 
recommendation of Canon A. M. W. 
Christopher of Oxford, he began his long 
service to the theological college, St. John’s 
Hall, Highbury, as tutor under Dr. T. P. 
Boultbee [q. v.]. He served in addition as 
reader or curate on Sundays at Christ 
Church, Down Street (1806-0), and at 
Curzon Chapd, Mayfair, in 1869, under 
A. W. Thorold [q. v.] s and was minister 
of St. John’s Chapel, Hampstead (1870-4). 
He became McNaile professor of biblical 
exegesis at St, John’s Hall in 1882, and 
principal from 1884, on Boultbee’s death, 
till his retirement on a pension in 1808. 
Of some 700 of his pupils at St. John’s 
Hall, the majority entered the ministry 
of the Church of England. 

A pronounced evangelical, he acted as 
examining chaplain to Bishop J. C. Byle 
[q. V.]. At Oxford he had come under the 
influence of JoW William Burgon [q. v. 
Suppl. I], and tteough life his mein interest 
lay in the oonaorvativo study and inter- 
pretation of i^e Soriptuies. on which he 
wrote much. He died on 9 May 1910 at 
Little Coxwell, Faringdon, Berkshire, and 
was buried there. He married, at Heoking- 
ton, Lincolnshire, on 22 July 1866, Anna 
Maria, daughter of the Bev. James Stubbs, 
by whom he left four sons (three in holy 
oMets) and three daughters (one a G.M.S. 
missionaiy at Sigre, Benares). 

Waller's puMiahed works include; 1. 
‘The Hames on the Gates of Pearl, and 
other Studies,’ 1876 ; 3rd edit. 1004. 2. 

‘ A Grammar and AnaMoal Yooabulary 
of the Words in the (^eek Testament,’ 
2 parts, 1877-8. 8. ‘Deuteronomy’ and 
‘Joshua ’ in Ellioott’s ‘ Commentary,’ 1882. 
4. ‘ The Authoritative Inspiration of 
Holy Scripture, as distinct from the In- 
spiration of its Human Authors,’ 1887. 
6, ‘A Handbook to the Epistles of St. 
Paul,’ 1887. 6. ‘Apostolioal Succession 

tested by Holy Scripture,’ 1896. 7. ‘ The 
Word of God andfthe Tesiimony of Jesus 
Christ,’ 1903. 8, ‘Moses and the Prophets, 
a Plea for the Authority of Moses in 


Holy Scripture,’ 1907 ; 
Rev. Canon Driver. 


“ reply to the 


[Foster’s Alumni Oion. ; Orootford. 1010 . 
The Times, a May 1910 ; Eeaord,13 May 1010 • 
Johnian (,St. John’s Collogo, Highburvl Sent’ 
1910 ; private information,] ® E.^. P. 


WALLER, SAMUEL EDMOND (1860- 
1903), painter of genre pictures, horn at the 
Spa, Gloucester, on 18 June 1850, was son 
of Frederick Sandhom Waller by hig 
Anne Elizabeth Hitch. The father, an 
oroMteot pTaiOtiaing in Gloucester, ’ably 
restored considerable portions of Gloucester 
Cathedral in perfect harmony with the 
original design. Young Waller was edu- 
cated at Cheltenham College with a view 
to the army, but showing ariiatie inclina- 
tions was sent to the Gloucester School 
of Art, and went through a course of 
architectural studies in ms father’s office. 
Tho training proved of service to him, for 
many of ha pictures have orohiteoturEil 
backgrounds. At eighteen he entei^ tho 
Royal Academy Schools, and three years 
later (1871) ho exhibited his first pictures 
at Burlington House entitled ' A Winter’s 
Tale ’ and ‘ The Illuatrious Stranger.’ In 
1872 he went to Ireland, and published on 
illustrated aooount of his travels entitled 
‘ Six Weeks in the Saddle.’ Li 1873 he joined 
the staff of tho ‘ Graphio.’ Next year he 
appeared at the Royal Academy with a 
work called ‘Soldiers of Fortune,' and 
henceforward was a steady exhibitor there 
until 1902. His ohief and best-loioun 
pictures were ‘Jealous’ (1875), now in 
National Gallery, Melbourne ; * The Way 
of the World ’ (1876) ; ‘ Home ? ’ (1877), 
now in National Gallery, Sydney; ‘The 
Empty Saddle’ (1879), with an architec- 
tural setting talren from Burferd Priory, 
Oxfordshire 3 ‘Suooess!’ (1881) and 
‘ Sweethearts and Wives ’ (1882), both in 
the Tate Gallery. Later works are ‘The 
Day of Beckoning’ (1883), ‘Peril’ (1886), 
‘The Morning of Aginoourt’ (1888), ‘In 
his Father’s Footsteps ’ (1889), ‘Dawn’ 

E , ‘ One-and-Twenty ’ (1891), * The 
dSonotuary’ (1892), ‘Abnel’ (1896), 
‘Safe’ (1898), ‘My Hero’ (1902). 

Old En^h country fife strongly 
attracted his imagination, and famished 
him with the romantic incidents which 
formed the subjeots of his most notable 
pictures, and their backgrounds were fre- 
quently token from Elizabethan houses in 
bis native county or elsewhere in England. 
Many of his pictures are well known by 
reproductions and engravings throughout 
the Enfdish'SpeaMnv world. The oii^ala 
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arc in many oases in priyate ownersliip in Thougli Walpole alyays regretted that he 
America and Australia os -vrell as in Eng- missed a nniveibity career, the loss allowed 
land. Waller’s great knowledge of horses him, when his father a^ain became home 
and his skill in representing them gave his secretary in 1858, to gam an early insight 
work much vogue among sportsmen. He into public life as his private secretary. He 
took great pains in studying animals, and continued to hold the same position under 
related some of his experiences in articles Sotheran Estcourt, home secretary after 
contributed to the ‘ Art Journal ’ (1803-6). the elder Walpole resigned in Jan. 1850. 
His pictures usually tell a story eSec- Estcourt on his retirement in the following 
tively and dramatically, hut he was more June wrote to the head of the uar ofiSoo 
of on illustrator than a genuine artist. that almost his only regret in guittmg office 
He died at his studio, Haverstock Hill, was that he lost Walpole as a companion 
London, N., on lA June 1903, after a long of his work. Walpole resumed his duties 
illness, and was buried at Goldet’a Green, at the war office until, on his father’s 
He married in 1874 Mary Lemon, daughter return to the home office in 1866, he once 
of the Key. Hugh Fowler of Bumwood, mote became his private secretary. Those 
Oloucestershire. His widow, a well- were the years of the volunteer movement — 
known artist, who exhibited at the Hoyal the origin and significance of which Walpole 
Academy from 1877 to 1004, survived 1^ afterwards described in his histo^. He 
with a son. entered with charaoteiislio energy into the 

A very fine oil portrait of Waller — a movement, taking his full share of the work 

head — by John Fettle, B.A., belongs to of organisation at the war office, and 

the family. himself joining the Ealing division. 

[The Tunes, 15 June 1903; Art Journal, In March 1867 Walpole w as appointed, on 
1803, 1890, and 1903 ; GravcVa Royal Acad, his father’s recommendation, one of two 
Exhibitoia, 1800 j private information.) inspectors of fisheries for England and 

F. W. O-jf. Wales with a salary of 700i. a year. The 

WALPOLE, Sir SPENCER (1839-1907)i income enabled him to marry, whUo the 
historian and civil servant, bom in Serle work with its promise of ‘ many a pleasant 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, on 6 Feb. 1839, wandering by river, lake and sea-shore ’ 
was elder son of Spencer Horatio Walpole was most congenial. His great practical 
[q. V.] by his wife Isabella, fourth daughter ability gave every asspanoe of sucoess 
of Spencer Perceval, the prime minister, in the performance of his duties. He was 
His younger brother, Sir Horatio George fortunate, too, in hia oolleague, Frank 
Walpole, was assistant under-seoretary ior Buokland, the naturalist, whose energy 
India from 1883 to 1907. and kindliness rivalled his own. Neverthe- 

Walpole’shealthinohildhood was delicate, less these were difficult years. After_ his 
and it was oMefly on his account that his marriage he lived, when in London, in a 
father, when the boy was six years old, small house in Oolesh^ Street, where he 
moved with his family from London to supplemented his official inoome by hard 
Ealing for the sake of purer air. In the work for the press. Frederick Gremwood 
autumn of 1852 he was sent to Eton, where [q. v. Suppl. m, to whose suggestions he 
he heoaime a favourite pupil of the Rev. owed something in the formation of bis 
William Gifford Cookesleyiq.v.]. In 1854, literary style, had recently become editor 
when Oookosley left Eton, he changed to of the newly founded ‘ PaU Mall Gazette, ’ 
the pupil-room of William Johnson (after- and Walpole contributed, oftpi in hours 
wiurds Cory) [q. v. Suppl. I]. At Eton stolen from sleep, the finandM articles. 
Walpole gained health and strength through His domestio expenses were increasing, 
rowing — becoming captain of a boat j to and there had been loss of money tbroum 
the^eots of that exercise he attributed failure of an investment. Happuy, in the 
the excellent constitution which he enjoyed intervals of official work and journalism 
through life after an ailing childhood, he made time to write the life of his grand- 
Aooeptance of office as home secretary in father, Spencer Perceval. This book, pnb- 
the short-lived administration of 1852 lished in 1874, so pleased Lord Egmont, 
involved for Walpole’s father the loss of a the head of the Perceval family, that he 
good practice at the bar, and for this reason bequeathed 10,0002. to the author, and his 
the son, instead of being sent to a university speedy death brought WMpole into wsses- 
on leaving Eton in 1867, became at the age sion of this bequest. _Thk turn of f ortame 
of nineteen a clerk in the war office, aohiev- enabled him to relinquish journalism and to 
ing his first success in fife by winning the devote himself to the ohief achievement of 
first place in the pteliminaiy examination, hislife— the 'History of England from 1816 
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— ^tlio first two volumes of which, appear- 
ing in 1878, quickly gave him rank as an 
historian. 

Dislike of Boaoonsfield’s foreign policy, 
and whig sympathies derived from his 
historical studies, caused Walpole to re- 
cognise his true political convictions 
and to leave the Carlton Club. In April 
1882 he was appointed by Gladstone 
governor of the Isle of Man. That 
post he held for nearly twelve years. His 
literary activity, though it was such as 
would have left to most men of letters 
little time for other occupation, was 
in no way cheeked by administrative 
duties offioicnily discharged. In 1880 he 
published the official life of Lord John 
Russell — one of the best of political bio- 
graphies. The history of England to 1850 
appeared in its final form in 1890, when 
the last of the six volumes Avas published ; 
in 1803 there followed a slim volume called 
‘ The Land of Homo Rule ’ — an essay on 
the history and constitution of tho Isle of 
Man ; and ho contributed many articles to 
tho ‘ Edinburgh Review.’ 

In 1893 Walpole loft tho Isle of Man on 
his appouitmont as socrotary to tho post 
office— a post wliioh gave now opportunities 
to his aptitude for organisation and enabled 
him during his five years’ tenure to ofToct 
lasting hnprovemonts in tho British postal 
system. In 1897 ho wont as British dele- 
gate to tho Postal Congress which met at 
Washington in that year, and was greatly 
interested by all that he heard and saw in 
America. A mutual attraction and respect 
marked his relations Avith ^ericans and 
led to tho formation of fnendships Avhioh 
he valued. 

At tho beginning of 1898, ‘ in recognition 
of his valuable public services,’ Walpole 
was promoted to tho rank of K.C.B. — an 
honour unduly delayed in the opinion of 
his friends. In Fob. 1899, to tho regret of 
colleagues and subordinates, he loft the 
post office, and early m tho following year 
bought Hartfield Ghovo, a small property 
in Sussex pleasantly situated on the edge 
of AshdoAvn Forest. 

In London, where ho was very popular, 
Walpole had been Avarmly welcomed when 
he returned in 1803. Of versatile human 
interests, ho won confidence and regard by 
his candour, modesty, ounsideralion for 
others, and freedom from self-consciousness. 
Honours and compliments fell to him in 
abundance. In 1894 he had been elected 
president of the Literary Society — an 
ofiSoe which his father had hold for nearly 
thirty years, and he had been for some 


yeare a m^Abor of The Club when he was 
elected to Gnllion’s m May 1902. Li 1904 
he Avaa given the honorary degree of D Litt 
at Oxford on Lord Gosohen’s instaU’ation 
os ohancellor, and he was made a follow of 
the British Academy. He was appointed 
chairman of the Pacific Cable Board in 1901 
and chosen a director of the T.nnri»,, 
and Brighton Raihvay Company in 1902. 
Ho was a valuable member ot tho com- 
mittee of tho London Library. A con- 
tinuation of his history under die title of 
‘ A History of Twenty-five Years (1836- 
1889)’ oppeared in 1904, and there were 
contributions from his pen in the ‘ Encyolo- 
peedia Britannioa’ and the ‘Cambridge 
Modern History,’ as well as in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review.’ At his country home he 
was made a magistrate, took much interest 
in his stock, and played golf. It was 
in the midst of these various activities 
that he was stricken doAvn by oerabral 
hemorrhage and died at Haitficld Qrove 
on 7 July 1007. 

It is by his ‘History of England from 
1815,’ brought doAvn to 1880 in the four vols. 
of tho ‘ History of Twenty-five Years,’ that 
Walpole’s name will be romombered. A 
knowledge derived from experience ol the 
world wmoh he describes, a high integrity 
of mind, tho spirit of detachment, a just 
sense of proportion, an aptitude for the 
handluAg of statistics, AAith a perception of 
the right deduotions to bo draAvn from them, 
and scrupulous accuracy, are high qualifi- 
cations for the historian of recent events, 
and Walpole possessed them ell. Like 
Macaulay he is at times too much inolined 
to accentuate his observations by the use 
of antithesis, and bis generalisations, 
though interesting, are not ahvays invul- 
nerame when subjected to analysis, but, 
in the Avords of Ms friend. Sir Alfred Lyall, 
he has, in a style clear, level, and straight- 
forward, ‘ filled up, with distinguished 
merit and ability, forgo vacant spaces in 
the history of our country.’ Though edu- 
cated in a oonsorvativo atmosphere, he 
ultimatoly accepted a political plulosophy 
wMoh Avas more nearly that of Manchester 
than of other sohools ol thought. A believer 
in laissez laire, ho was equally distrustful 
of toryism and of socialism. Walpole’s 
chief publications wore : 1. ‘ The Lue of 
Sponcer Porooval,’ 1874. 2. ‘ The History 

of England from the Conclusion of the 
Great War in 1816 to 1856,’ C vols. 1876-90. 
3. * The Life of Lord John Russell,’ 2 vols. 
1889. 4. ‘ Tho Land of Home Rule,’ 1893. 
6. ‘The History of Tweniy-Bve Years 
(1860-1880),’ of which the first two voliunes 
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appeared in 1004, and the last two, ineom- 
plete, under the supervision of Sir Alfred 
Lyall in 1908. 6. ‘ Studies in. Biography,’ 
1907. 7 . ‘ Essays Political and Biographi- 
cal,’ with a short memoir by his daughter, 
posthumously in 1908. Besides these works 
he wTote two volumes for the ‘English 
Citizen ’ series, viz. ‘ The Electorate and 
the Legislature’ (1881) and ‘Foreign 
Relations’ (1882). 

Walpole married on 12 Nov. 1867 Marion 
Jane, youngest daughter of Sir John Digby 
Murray, tenth baronet of Blackbarony, 
who survived him till 9 May 191^ He 
left an only daughter, married to Mr. 
Francis 0. Holland. 

An excellent portrait of Walpole, painted 
in later life by Mr. Hugh Riviere, is in 
the possession of his daugMer. 

[Private information; Proe. Brit. Acad- 
(by Sir Alfred G. Lyall), 1907-S, pp. 373-8 S 
memoir prefixed to Essays Political and 
Biographical, 1908.] ' F. C. H. 

WALSH, WILLIAhl PAKENHAM 
(1820-1902), bishop of Ossory, Perns, and 
Leigblin, bom at Mote Park, Roscommon, 
4 May 1820, was eldest son of Thomas 
Walsh of St. Helena Lodge, co. Roscommon, 
by Mary, dai^hter of Robert Pakenham 
of Athlone. He entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, on 14 Oct. 1836, where he won me 
vioo-cimeeUor’s, the Biblical Greek, and the 
divinity prizes, with the Theological Moiety’s 
gold mc^l. He graduated B.A in 1841, 
proceeding M.A. in 1853, B.D. and D.D. in 
1873. Ordained deacon in 1843, he was 
licensed to the curacy of Ovooa, oo.Wioklow, 
and ordained priest the next year. Prom 
1845 to 1858 he was curate of Bathdrum, 
CO. Wicklow, where in the famine years 
1846-7 his zeal and charity made him 
known far beyond his parish. Prom 1858 
to 1873 he was chaplain of Sandford church, 
Ranelagh, Dublin. 

As Donnellan lecturer of Trinity College 
he in 1860 chose as his theme Christian 
missions. He was long association secre- 
tary for Ireland of the Church Missionary 
Society. From 1873 to 1878 Walsh was 
dean of Cashel, and busily devoted liis 
leisure there to literary work. In 1878 he 
was elected to the united sees of Ossory, 
Ferns, and Leigblin, being consecrated 
in C^t Church cathedrM, Dublin, in 
September 1878. 

Aa a bishop, Walsh was known by bis 
gentle piety and wide sympathies. Zealous 
for foreign missions, he preached the annual 
sermon of the Church Missionary Society 
in 1882. A far-reaching movement for 


the increase of the society’s funds was the 
result of his appeal Although a decided 
evangelical, Wimh avoided ecclesiastical 
controversy. His influence was of great 
value in building up the disestablished 
church. Failure of health led to his 
resignation in October 1897. He died 
at Shanidll. 00 . Dublin, on 30 July 1902. 
Walsh was twice married : (1) in 1861 to 
Clara, daughter of Samuel Ridley, of Mus- 
well Hill, four sons and tlwee daughters 
of whom survived him ; and (2) in 1879 
to Annie Frances, daughter of John 
Wintborpe Hackott, inonmbent of St, 
James’s, Bray, co. Dublin, who, with two 
sons, survived him. 

His chief publications were : 1. ‘Christian 
Missions,’ Donnellan Lectures, 1862. 2. ‘The 
iloabite Slone,’ 1872. 3. ‘ The Forty Days 
of the Bible,’ 1874. 4. ‘ The Angel of the 
Lord,’ 1870. 6. ‘ Daily Readings for Holy 
Seasons,’ 1876. 6. ‘Ancient Monuments 

and Holy Writ,’ 1878. 7. ‘ Heroes of the 
Mission Fields,’ 1879. 8. ‘hlodern Heroes 
of the Mission Fields,’ 1882. 9. ‘The 
Decalogue of Charity,’ 1882. 10. ‘ Echoes 
of Bible History,’ 1887. U. ‘Voices of 
tho Psalms,’ 1890. 

[Quaidian, G Aug. 1002 ; Record, 8 Aug. 
1902 ; Lowndes, Bishops of the Day ; E. 
Stock, History of the O.M.S., 1890. ii. 37 ; 
ill. 265; private information.] A. B. B. 

WALSHAM, Sib JOHN, second baronet 
(1830-1905), diplomatist, horn at Chelten- 
ham on 29 Oct. 1830, was eldest of four sons 
of Sir John James Walsham, first baronet, 
of Knill Court, Herefordshire, high shetifif 
of Radnorshire in 1870, by Sarah Frances, 
second daughter of Matthew BeU of 
Woolsingtoo House, Northumberland. The 
father’s family, of Norfolk origiD, migrated 
to Radnorshire in the sixteenth century, 
and acquired by marriage the estates of 
the Knill family. The baronetcy conferred 
on a direct ancestor. General Sir Thomas 
Morgan [q. v.], on 1 Feb. 1661, became 
extinct in 1768, and was revived in 1831 in 
favour of Sir John’s father. 

After education at Bury St. Edmund’s 
grammar school and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B. A in 1854 
and M.A. in 1857, Walsham entered the 
audit office in March 1851. In October of 
the some year he was appointed a cleric in 
the foreign office, and was temporarily 
attached to the British legation at hlexico 
30 Dec. 1857. He was appointed paid 
attach^ there in 1860, and remained there 
till 1866, when he was transferred as second 
secretary to Madrid. The British legation 
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was at that time engaged in eoirespondenae 
ansiug out of the praotice persisted in by 
the Spanish authorities of firing upran 
merchant vessels passing by the Spanish 
forts in the Straits of Gibraltar if they faded 
to display their national flags. This 
practice was abandoned in pursuance of 
an agreement signed in March 1365, but 
claims for losses occasioned by it still re- 
mained unsettled. Among these was one 
preferred by the owners of the schooner 
Mermaid of Dartmouth, alleged to have 
been sunk by a shot fired from the batteries 
at Centa. After much controversy it was 
referred by agreement to the arbitration of 
a joint commission, and Walsham, who had 
thoroughly master^ the details of this and 
other oases, was appointed to be one of 
the British commissioners. In 1870, after 
working for some tiino at the foreign ofSoe 
during the pressure of business occasioned 
by the outbreak of the Franco-German 
war, ho proceeded to the Hague, and in 
1873 was nominated as aocretary of legaUon 
at Peking, but did not take up the appoint- 
ment, withdrawing from the service shortly 
before Ms father’s death on 10 Aug. 1874, 
when he succeeded as second baronet. In 
January 1876 he rejoined the servieo, being 
appointed secretary of legation at Madrid 
and remaining there till May 1878, when 
he was promoted to bo secretary of embassy 
at Berlin. In 1883 be was transferred to 
Paris, receiving promotion to the titular 
rank of minister plenipotentiary, and on 
24 Nov. 1885 was made British envoy at 
Peking. This onerous post he held for 
seven years, until Ms health was seriously 
affected by the combined strain of work 
and climate. On 31 March 1890 he obtained 
from the Chinese government the signature 
of an additional article to the Chefoo agree- 
ment of 1876, formally deolariog Chung- 
king on the Yang-tszo river to be open 
to trade on the same footing os other 
treaty ports. In 1801 a suooession of out- 
breaks occurred in different ports of China, 
in which missionary estabushmonis were 
plundered and destroyed and several British 
subjects lost their lives. Walsham pressed 
with vigour for adequate measures to en- 
sure punishment of those responsible and 
better protection in tho future, and his 
efforts, supported by the home govern- 
ment, were attended with oonsiderable 
suocess. In April 1892 he was transferred 
to Bnoharest, and retired on a pension in 
September 1894. He was made K.O.M.G. 
in Febuory 1896. 

Walsham was a hardworking and meritori- 
ous public servant, whose tmaelfishness and 


kindness of heart earned for him great 
popularity, but whose work, partly on 
account of his naturally rething disposition 
partly in consequence of physical break- 
down from over-exertion, scarcely received 
full public recognition. He died in Glouces- 
tershire on 10 Deo. 1905, and was buried 
at the ancestral home of the family, Kmll 
Court. He married on 6 March 1867 
Florence, only daughter of the Hon. Peter 
Campbell Scarlett, by whom he left two 
sons. 

[The Times, 12 Deo. 1906 ; Foreign'Offlee 
I^t, 1906, p. 401 ; Burke’s Peerage j Papers 
laid before Parliament.] 

WALSHAM, WILLIAM JOHNSON 
(1847-1903), surgeon, bom in London on 
27 Juno 1847, was elder son of William 
Walkor Walsham by his wife Louisa John- 
son. Educated privately at Highbury, 
ho early showed a meohanloal bent, and 
was apprenticed to the engineering firm of 
Messrs. Maudslay. Soon turning to oliem- 
istry and then to medioine, he entered St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital in May 1867, and 
obtained the chief school prizes in his first 
and second years of studentship. In 1869 he 
gained tho gold medal given by the Society 
of Apothocaries for profioienoy in moleria 
modioa and pharmaoeutioal chemistry, and 
in 1870 was admitted a licentiate of the 
Society of Apothecaries. Ho then pro- 
ceoded to Aberdeen, where he graduated 
M.B. and C.M. in 1871 with the highest 
honours. Returning to London, he was 
admitted M.R.C.S.EDgland on 17 Nov. 
1871. Ha served tho offices of house 
physioian and of house surgeon at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital; in 1872-3 was 
assistant demonstrato of anatomy in the 
medical school; fnJl demonstrator 1873-80; 
demonstrator of praoUoal surgery 1880-9 ; 
lecturer on anatomy 1889-97, and lecturer 
on surgery from 1897. Walsham was ap- 
pointed assistant surgoon at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital on 10 March 1881, and took 
charge of the orthopeedio department. He 
became full surgeon in 1897. 

At the Metropolitan Hospital he was 
elected surgeon in 1876, taking ohoige of 
tho dsportment for diseases of tho nose 
and throat. He bcoome consulting surgeon 
in 1896. He also served as surgeon to 
the Hospital for Diseases of the Chest from 
1876 to 1884. At the Royal College of 
Surgeons Walsham was elected a fellow 
on 10 June 1876, was an examinor in 
anatomy on the conjoint board in 1892, 
and in surgery from 1807 to 1902. 

Walsham was a flrst-rato teacher of 
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medical students. As a pupil of Sir ( sailora of good character. The neglected 
John Struthers [q. v.] at Aberdeen, he position of the discharged soldier had 
early, turned his attention to dissection, long been a general reproach, Walter was 
and many of his preparations are still the first to seek a remedy. Limiting 
preserved at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, his efforts at first to wounded men 
As surgical dresser to Sir James Paget only, he obtained by personal canvassing 
be soon learned that pathology is the situations in London for eight, each ot 
foundation of modern surgery, and of this whom had lost a limb. On 13 Pebruary 
fact he never lost sight. Physically deli- 1859 Walter took seven crippled men to 
cate, he^was unequal to the largest opera- Westminster Abbey to return thanks for 
tions in'suigery, but he e.vceUed in those employment. Two days later he organised 
which required delicacy of touch, perfect tnenty-seven veterans* of the army and 
anatomical knowledge, and perseverance, navy*into a society that should bo self- 
like the plastic operations of harelip and supporting and entirely dependent on the 
cleft palate and the tedious manipulations exertions and earnings of its members. He 
of orthopmdio surgery. provided the men with uniforms, and took 

He died at 77 Harley Street, London, offices in Exchange Court, where he carried 
on 5 Oot, 1903, and was buri^ at the on bis work sir^Ie-handed. At first he tras 
Highgato cemetery. He married in 1876 handicapped by numerous faUnres of his 
Edith, the elder daughter of Joseph Huntley men to retain their situations. But he 
Spencer, but left no issue. bad no lack of patience or confidence. Eor 

» Walsham published : 1, ‘ Surgery t its five years he was assisted only by members 
Theory and Praotioe,’ 1887 : 8th edit. 1903 ; of his family, but in 1804, when the corps 
a widely circulated textbook for students, numbered 230, he appealed to the pubfio 

2. ‘ A Manual of Operative Surgery on the for the purpose of ereating on omceis’ 
Dead Body,’ conjointly with Sir Thomas endowment fund to enable him to engage 
Smith [q. v. Supp. 11] ; 2nd edit. 1876. a staff oi offioers to assist. 

3. ‘ A Handbook of Surgical Pathology The appeal met with a generous response, 
for the use of Students in the Museum of and branches of the coips were opened in 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital,’ 1878 ; 2nd some provincial cities. The progress of the 
edit., with Mr. D’Aroy Power, 1890, corps was steady. In 1874 the strength was 

4. ‘ The Deformities of the Human Foot a little under 600. Byl886 it reached 1200; 

with their Treatment,’ 1896. 6. ‘Nasal Ob- in 1904 about 3000; in 1909, 3740; and on 
etruction : the diagnosis of the various cun- 11 June 1011, 4162. Of these 2541 men 
ditions causing it and their treatment,’ 1898. are stationed in London, while the remaining 
Walsham edited the ‘St. Bartholomew's 1611 ore distributed in ten other large 
Hospital Reports,’ 1887-97, and contributed cities, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Edin- 
various arlioles to Heath’s ' Dictionary of burgh, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Man- 
Surgery,’ Treves’s ‘System of Surgery,’ and Chester, Neweastle-on-Tyne, and Notting- 
to Morris’s ‘ Treatise on Anatomy.^ ham. The corps is wholly self-supporting, 

[St. Bartholomew’s Hosp, Reports, vol. its own pension and insurance 

xxiix. 1004 (with portrait) ; St. Bartholo- fond and sick fund. King Edward VH, 
mew's Hosp. Journal, voL xl. 1903, p. 17 who inspected the corps at Buckingham 
(with portrait) ; Medioo-Chiiurmcal Trans, Falaoe on 16 June 1007, described it as one 
vol. Ixxxvii. 1904, pp. oxxxv-oxliii j private of the best regulated and most useful insti- 
information; personal knowledge.] D’A. P. tutions in the country. In 1884 Walter 

received a testimonial &om offioers of 

WALTER, Sm EDWARD (1823—1904), the navy and army. For his services as 
founder of the Corps of Commissionaires, founder and oaptain of the corps Walter 
bom in London 9 Deo, 1823, was third was knighted in 1886, and was nominated 
son of John Walto (1776-1847) [q.v.], pro- K.C.B. (civil) in 1887. 
prietor of * The Timas,’ by his wife Mary, For the lost years of his life he resided 
daughter of Henry Smithe of Eastling, at Peiran Lodge, Branksome, Bournemouth, 
Kent. He was educated at Eton and at where he died after a long illness on 26 Feb. 
Exeter College, Oxford. He entered the 1904, He was buried at Bearwood, and a 
army in 1843 as ensign of the 44th, regi- granite obelisk was erected by the corps to 
ment ; he exchanged as captain into the 8th his memory in Brookwood cemetery. Ho 
huBsara in 1848, and retired in 1853. was succeeded in the command of the 

Earip in 1859 he founded the Corps of corps by his nophew. Major Frederiok 
Commissionaires for the purpose of finding Edward Walter (second son of John Walter 
employment for disohorged soldiers and of Bearwood). He married in 1853 Mary 
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Anne Eliza (d. 1880), eldest daughter of 
John Oorver Athorpe of Dinnington Hall, 
ftothorham, Yorkshiro. 

A portrait in oils, by Mrs. Wey, is in poa- 
sossion of Lady Walter at Porran Lodgo, 
Branksome, Bournemouth, 

[Official mformation from the commandant 
of the corps j Burke’s Landed Gentry ; Dod’s 
Knightage; Kelly’s Handbook.] H. M. V. 

WALTON, Sra JOHN LAWSON (1862- 
1908), lawyor, bom on 4 Aug. 1862, was 
son of John Walton, Wesleyan minister in 
Ceylon and at Graliamatown. South Africa, 
who became president of the Wesleyan 
conference in 1887 and died on 6 Juno 1904, 
aged 80. After receiving Ids early educa- 
tion at Merchant Taylors’ School, Groat 
Crosby, in Lanoasliire, John Walton matri- 
culated in 1872 at London University, but 
did not graduate, and entering the Inner 
Temple as a student on 2 Nov. 1874, ho was 
called to the bar on 13 Juno 1877. Joining 
the north-eastern oirouit, ho rose raphUy in 
the profession, taking silk in 1800, only 
thirteen years after his oall. Ho was 
helped at starting by a strong connection 
among the Wesleyans, especially in the 
West RicUiig towns. A bom advooalo, 
persuasive, taotful, and adroit, Walton 
acquired as largo a praotice in London as 
on circuit. Ho first came into public notice 
in March 1890 by liis victory over Sir hkank 
Lockwood [q, v. iSuppl. I] in tlie action 
brought ogoinst Dr. William Smoult Play- 
fair [q. V. Sup pi. TIJ for libel and slander ; the 
damages, 12,0001., were the largest that, 
up to that date, had been awarded by an 
English jury. His services were much in 
request on behalf of the trade unions, and 
he appeared for the respondents in the 
House oi Lords in the case of Allen v. 
Flood (law Jieporls, 1898, A.O. 1). 

Walton was from his earliest years a keen 
politician, and in 1891 was choson as tho 
lihoral candidate lor Battersea ; but rathor 
than divide the party he withdrew his oaudi- 
daturo in deference to tho strong looiii 
claims of Mr. John Bums. At tho general 
election of 1892 he contested Central Lcods 
unsuccessfully ; at tho bye-olection, liow- 
ever, which followed tho elevation of Sit 
Lyon Playfair [q. v. Suppl. I] to tho peer- 
age in tho same year, ho was retumou for 
South Leeds, a seat which ho held against 
all comers down to his death. During 
tho ten years of unionist administration 
between 1806 and 1906 he played a promi- 
nent part in oppositicn; and though he 
carried Ids forensic stylo witli liim into 
porhamont, his pleasant voice and carefully 


ohosen language always procured him 
a ready hearing. A strong radical in 
domestic pohUcs, especiaUy where the 
House of Lords and tho established ohuroh 
were concerned, he followed Mr. Asquith 
and Sir Edward Grey during the Boer War 
and was a member of the short-lived 
liberal imperial party under Lord Rosebery 
Though not himself a member of the Ohuroh 
of England, ho took a lively interest in 
her affairs, and was a witness before the 
royal commission appointed in 1004 to 
inquire into ecclesiastical disoideis; there 
ho advocated a more effective prooednro 
against clergy charged with breaking the 
law. On the formation of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s govenuuent in 
December 1906 he was made attorney- 
general, and was Imightod. The appoint- 
ment was a result of Mi\ (afterwards 
Visoount) Haldane’s ohoioo of the war 
ofHco in proforonoe to legal prrfernient. 
Thougli porsonolly popular on oil 
Walton seemed never quite at home in 
his office. His attammonts as a lawyer 
woj’o neither deep nor varied, and ill- 
health interfered with his regular attend- 
ance in tho House of Commons. One 
of his first duties as law officer was to 
intiuduco Uio tmdes disputes bill into the 
IIouso of Commons; that measure, as 
originally drafled, made trade unions or 
their executive oommittocs responsible for 
hrcaohes of tho law conunitled by their 
members. Walton’s defence of this danse 
on 28 March 1900 caused much dis- 
satisfaction in tho ranks of the labour 
party, and on llio second reading a month 
later, 26 April, tlio solioitor-goneral, Sir 
William Robson, announced that tho 
cbiuHo would bo abandoned in committee. 
This surrondor on the part of tho govern- 
ment did not tond to strongthen the 
atlomey-gouorars position. 

Walton died after a short illness at his 
house in Groat Oumhorlond Place on 
18 Jan. 1008. Ho was buried at Elies- 
borough, near Wondovor in Buokingham- 
shiro. Ho married on 21 Aug. 1882 
Joanna M’Noilago, only daughter of Robert 
Hodderwiok of Glasgow, by whom he had 
a family of one daughter ond two sons. 
A oaricttturo portrait by 'Spy’ appeared 
in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1902. 

[’I’lio Times, 20 Jon. 1008 and 23 Mawh 
ot seq. 180(i ; Hansard, 4th scries, div. 
1206, civ. 1482.] J. B. A. 

WALTON, Sir JOSEPH (1846-1910), 
judge, born in Liverpool on 26 Sept. 1846, 
was eldest son of Joseph Walton of Faaa- 
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kerley, Lancashirej by hia Tvife Winifred 
Cowley. Hia parents were Roman catholics. 
Alter being educated at St. Francis Xavier'a 
College, Salisbury Street, and the Jesuit 
College at Stouyhurst, he passed to London 
University, and graduated in 1863 with 
drst-class honours in mental and moral 
science. In the same year ho entered Lin- 
coln’s Inn. where he waa called to the bar 
on 17 Mov. 1868, and was made a bencher 
in 1896. Walton, who joined the northern 
circuit, entered the chamhera of Charles 
(afterwards Lord) Russell [q. v. Suppl. I], 
then one of the leading juniors, and pino- 
tised for several years as a * local ’ at laver- 
pool. His chief work wos in commercial 
and ahipping cases, but his n.ime is also 
associated with otW important actions. 
A Roman catholic as well as a distin- 
guished advocate, Walton waa retained 
in the actions brought successfully in the 
intoi-est of Roman catholic children against 
Thomas John Bamardo [q. v. SuppT. II]. 
Walton took a leading part in two 
cases which attracted considerable public 
interest. Having succeeded Sir Charles 
Russell as leading counsel to tho Jockey 
Club, he appeared iu Rowell v. Kempton 
Park Racecourse Company {[1899] Appeal 
Court 143), which defined a ‘ place ’ within 
the meaning of the Betting Act, 1833, and 
in the copyright case of Walter v. Lane 
Appeal Court 639), arising out of 
mMcatiou of reports from ‘The 
Times ^ ot speeches by Lord Rosehe:ty 
which decided that there is copyright in 
tho report of a speech. 

Walton’s advancement in the profession 
was slow. Ho took silk in 1892, and became 
recorder of Wigan in 1893; but the geueral 
esteem in which ho was held was shown 
by hia cleotion in 1899 to be chairman of 
the general council of the bar. Upon the 
appointment of Sir James Mathew [q. v. 
Suppl. 11] to be a lord justice, Walton suc- 
ceeded hhu as a judge of the king’s bench 
division. His wide experience of commer- 
cial matters was of service to the com- 
mercial oouri, but on the whole hia work as 
a ju(^e did not fulfil expectation, though in 
judicial demeanour he was above criticism. 
He waa much interested in the work ol 
the Medico-Legal Society, of which he 
beoamo second president in 1905. He 
died suddenly at his country residence at 
Shinglestreet, near Woodbridge, on 12 Aug. 
1910, having taken, in the previous week, 
an active part in the proceedings of the 
International Law Association in London. 
He was buried in the Roman catholic 
cemetery, Hensal Green, 


In that concerned the soctil and 
educational movements of the church of 
which he was a member Wilton took nn 
active part, and for a time uas a member 
of the Liverpool school board. Much of 
hia leisure waa spent in yachting, and he was 
a frequent prlze-iriiiiier at the O-rtord and 
Akleburgh regattas. He urote a small 
work on the ‘ Praotice and Procedmu of 
the Court of Common Pleas at Lancaster ’ 
(1870), and was one of the editors of the 
‘Annual Practice of the Supreme Court’ 
for 1884-S and 1885-6. 

He married on 12 Sept. 1871 Teresa, 
fourth daughter of Nicholas D’Arcy of 
Ballyforan, co. Roscommon, by whom ho 
had eight sons and one daughter. A 
younger son, Louis Albau, second lieu- 
tenant, royal Lancaster regiment, died of 
enteric fever at Naauwpoort on 19 May 
1001, aged tuenty. 

Hk portrait by Hudson was presented to 
him by old school friends, and is in the 
possession of Lady Walton. A caricature 
portrait bv ‘Spy’ appeared in ‘Vanity 
Fair’ in 1902. 

[The Timej, 13 and 18 Aug. 1910 ; Foster, 
Meu at the Bar; Law Journal, 30 Aug. 
1910; Trans. Medico-Legal Soc. vol. vii. ; 
private information.] C. E. A. E. 


WANKLYN, JAMES ALFRED (1834- 
1906), analytical chemist, bom at Ashton- 
uuder-Lyne on 18 Feb. 1834, waa son of 
Thomas Wankljm of Ashton-under-Ljuie. 
His mother’s maiden name was ..Inn 
Dakeyne. 

After studying at Owens College, Man- 
chester, he quaUfied for tho medical m- 
feaaion, becoming M.B.C.S. in 1856, nut 
did not practise. He devoted himself 
in the first instance to chemical research, 
and aftenrards to the science of public 
health. 

In 1856 he noted as assistant to Prof. 
(Sir) Edward Frankland [q. v. Suppl. IJ. 
Next, he studied ohcmistiy at Heidelberg 
under Bunsen. In 1859 he was appointed 
demonstrator of chemistry in the University 
of Edinburgh, when Lyon [afterwards Lord) 
Playfair [q. v. Suppl. I] was professor. 
Migrating to London, Wanklyn was from 
1863 to 1870 professor of chemistry at 
the London Institution, and from 1877 to 
1880 lecturer in chemistry and phj^os 
at St. George’s Hospital. At various 
periods he was pubUo analyst for the 
boroughs of Buo^gham, Peterborough, 
Shrewsbury, and High Wycombe. The 
latter part of his life was passed at New 
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Malden, Surrey, wtere ho .had a laboratory 
and practised as an onalytioal and consulting 
chemist. He died unmarried at 6 Derby 
villas, New Maldon, on 19 July 1906 from 
heart failure, and was buried at New Malden 
cemetery. 

Wanklyn was elected a corresponding 
member of the Royal Bavarian Academy 
of Sciences in 1869. Beyond honorary 
memborship of the Edinburgh Chemical 
Society he was not allied with any British 
scientifio society. 

WanMyn’s first scientifio paper, ‘ On 
Cadmium-ethyl,’ was published by the 
Chemioal Society (Journal, vol. is. 1867). 
Nest year he gave an account in Liebig’s 
‘ Annalen ’ of his preparation of propionic 
acid, and read a paper on the subject before 
the Chemioal Society, ‘ On a New Method 
of preparing Propionic Acid : viz. ^ the 
Action of Carbonic Acid upon an Ethyl- 
compound ’ (Journal, vol. si. 1869). 
The research atforded the first example of 
the artificial production of an organic 
substanco directly from carbonic acid 
(see also Journal, vol. iv. (ser. 2), 1806). 
He contributed to the * Proceedings of the 
Royal Society ’ the subjoined memoirs : 
‘On Some New Ethyl-compounds oontnin- 
ing the Alkali Metals ’ (vol. is. 1867-0) ; 
‘On the Action of Carbonic Oxide on 
Sodium-alcohol ’ («6.) ; ‘ On the Synthesis 
of Acetic Acid ’ (vol. x.), and ‘ On the 
Distillation of Mixtures ; a Contribution 
to the Theory of Fractional Distillation’ 
(vol. xii.). 

It Several important papers were published 
in collaboration with others; with Lyon 
Pl^air, ‘ On a Mode of taking the Density 
of Vapour of Volatilo Liquids at Toiupera- 
tures below the Boiling Point’ (Trans. 
Boy. Soo. Edin. 1881) ; with Petor Guthrie 
Tait [q. v. Suppl. II], ‘ Note on the Elec- 
tricity devebped during Evaporation and 
during Efiorvesoenco from Chemical Action’ 
(Proo. Boy. Soo. Edin. 1862); with Emil 
Erletunoyer ‘ Sur la Constitution do la Man- 
nite ’ (Bipertoire de Chimie Pure, 1862) ; 
with Arthru Qamgee [q. v. Suppl. II] ‘ On 
the Action of Permanganate of Potash on 
Urea, Ammonia, and Acetamide in strongly 
Alkaline Solutions ’ (Joum. Ckem. Soo. 
1868) ; -with J. S. W. Thudiohum, ‘ Re- 
searches on the Constitution ond Reactions 
of Tyrosine ’ (fb. 1869). 

In 1871 WanMjm gave much attention to 
milk-analysis, msldng for the ‘ Milk Journal’ 
many bundles of analyses of millf pur- 
chased in. different parts of London, and 
investigating for the government the milk 
supplied to the metropolitan workhouses. 


But the Wanklyn method of estimation of 
the total solids of milk after evaporation 
of water was ultimately entirely super- 
seded (see Chemical News, January 1886 
and H. D. RicnnoHn’s Dairy Chemistru 
1890). 

From 1865 to 1896 Wanklyn published 
many papers on the chemistry of public 
health in the ‘Reports of the British 
Association,’ the ‘Chemical News,’ and 
other scientific periodicals. His ammoma 
process of water analysis was first an- 
nounced to a royal oommissbn on 20 June 
1867, and a paper on the subject was 
read the some day before the Chemical 
Society (Journal, 1867). With W. J. Oboper 
he mode, for five years, for the local gov™- 
ment board, monthly analyses by this pro- 
cess of the London water supply. Ifcoh 
controversy was aroused by his work, but 
Wanklyn was insistont on tiie value of the 
process fsec his Water-Analysis.) 

Wanklyn’s independent publications 
were; 1. ‘Milk Aiialysis: a Practical 
Treatise on the Examination of Milk and 
its Dorivatives, Cream, Butter, and Cheese,’ 
1873 ; 2ad edit. 1886. 2. ‘Tea, Coffee 

and Cocoa : a Practical Timtise on the 
Analysis of Tea, Coftoo, Cocoa, Chocolate, 
Matd (Paraguay tea), &o.,’ 1874. 3. 
‘The Cos Engineer’s Chemioal Manual,’ 
1886. 4. ‘Arsonb,’ 1901. He contributed 
several important articles to Watts’s ‘Dic- 
tionary of Chemistry ’ (see vol. iv. suppl. i 
1872). He collaborated with E. T. Chapman 
in ‘ Water-Analysis : a Prootical Treatise on 
tho Examination of Potable Water ’ (1868 ; 
3rd edit. 1874, after Chapman’s death; 
10th edit. 1896 — of this French and German 
translations appeared ; 11th edit. 1907, with 
memoir and portroit ol Wanklyn). He was 
joint author with W. J. Cooper of ‘ Breed 
Analysis : a Practical Treatise on the Exam- 
ination of Flour and Bread ’ (1881 ; new 
edit. 1886) ; ‘ Air Analysis, with an Appendix 
on Illuminating Gas’ (1890); and ‘Sewage 
Analysis’ (1809; 2nd edit. 1906). With 
W. H. Oorfield [q. v. Suppl. II] and W. H. 
Miohoel, ho collaborated m ‘ A Manual of 
Publio Health’ (1874). 

[Private information ; Joum. of Gas 
Lighting, 24 July 1906; Nature, 26 July 
1906 ; Brit. Mod. Joum. 4 Aug. 1906 ; Boy. 
Soo. Catal. Soi. Papers ; Poggendorff’a Hand- 
w6rlevbuoh, Bd. iii. (1808) ; Mon of the Time, 
1899 ; Ency. Brit. 11th edit. i. 136.] 

T. E. J. 

WANTAGE, first Babon. [See Luro- 
SAY, afterwards Loto-Lindsay, Bobubs 
Jambs (1832-1911), soldier and politician.] 
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■WARD, BARRY LEIGH DOUGLAS 
(1825-1900), -ffriter on medUcval romances, 
bom on 18 Eeb. 1825, was fourth eon of 
John Gifiard Ward, successively rector of 
Chelmsford (1817) and St. James’s, Picca- 
dilly (1825), and dean of Lincoln (1845- 
1860). He was educated at Winchester 
and University College, Oxford (B.A 1847), 
and in 1849 became an assistant in the 
department of manuscripts at the British 
Museum, where he remained until his super- 
annuation at the end of 1893. 

In bis early official years he made a cata- 
bgue of the Icelandic manuscripts in the 
British Museum ; this was never printed, 
but is preserved among the boo^ of 
reference in the students’ room. His , 
attention was thus directed, by way of the 
Horse sagas, to the study of medimvol 
romantic literature in general, which be- 
came henceforth the engrosmng interest of 
his life, and in which, through his wide 
reading, retentive memory, and sound 
criticar instinct, he acquired exceptional 
proficiency. This bore fruit first in a , 
comprehensive and admirable article on 
‘ Romance, Medimvol,’ which he wrote for 
Knight’s ’ English Cyclopaedia ’ in 1873 ; 
and more fully afterwards in his monu- 
mental, though unfinished, ‘ Catalogue of 
Romances in the British Museum,’ of which 
vol i. appeared in 1883, vol. ii. in 1893, and 
vol. iii., based largely on his notes, in 1910 
(after his death). Vol. i. is the largest and 
also perhaps the most interesting to students 
of literature generally, comprising the great 
Arthurian and Charlemagne oyoles, besides 
many other important groups of romances, 
such as those of Troy, .^exonder, and 
GuUlaume d’Oronge, and a host of mis- 
cellaneous romances in prose or verse. It 
became at once a standard textbook, being 
no mere catalogue, but rather a coUeotion of 
monographs, combining a auccinot account 
of the conoluaions of specialists with ad- 
ditions (often of considerable value) based 
on Ward’s own independent studies. ’TbL 
ii. includes the ‘ Beowulf ’ epic, but deals 
maiuly with coUeotions of shorter tales : 
Icelandic sagas, .^opic fables, miracles 
of the Virgin, etc. Vol. iii. is entirely oc- 
cupied with the ‘ exempla ’ used by preachers 
and moralists, and so appeals maimy to the 
mofeased medisvalist. The university of 
Halle conferred on him the honorary degree 
of FLD. in recognition of his work on the 
romances. 

Ward’s other published work was scanty, 
consisting merely (apart from reviews) of 
some translations of Andersen’s 'Eairy 
Tales and Sketches ’ (1870) ; ‘ The Vision 


of Thuikill ’ (in ‘ Journal Brit. Archieol. 
Assoc.’ :axi. ^0, 1875) ; and ‘ Lailoken (or 
I Merlin Silvester) ’ (in ‘ Romania.’ xxii. 504, 
1803). 

Ward’s actual output in print byno means 
measures the full extent of Us services to 
learning. During Us long career at the 
British Museum ho was continually con- 
sulted by students of various nationalities ; 
and it was always a delight to Mm to place 
Us lioh stores of knowledge at their disposal, 
without any care for Us own claims to 
priority of publication. 

Ward died at Hampstead on 28 Jan. 
1906. On 28 April 1866 he married Mary 
Elizabeth, daughter of Samuel George Eox, 
and had by her four sons and three 
daughters; one of the daughters pre- 
deceased him. 

[The Times, 1 Feb. 1906; Gent. Mag. 
Feb. 1900, p. 106 ; private infonnaiion.] 

J. A. H. 

WARD, HARRY MARSHALL (1864- 
1906), botanist, born at Hereford in 1851, 
was eldest son of Francis Marshall Ward, 
musician. Ho was educated first at the 
cathedral school at Lincoln, and then at 
a private school at Hottmgham. After 
attending lectures by Huxley (in 1874-6) 
and by Prof, (now Sir William) Thiselton- 
Dyer, assisted by Professor Vines, in 1876, 
at the Hoimal School of Sdenoe, South 
Kensington, where he showed exceptional 

E romise as a manipulator and draughtsman. 

e entered Owen’s College, Manchester, in 
! 1875, and distinguished himself in chemistry, 
physiology, and botany, under Professors 
Bosooe, Gamgee, and Williamson. In 1876 
he obtained an open sUenoe soholarsUp at 
Chip’s College, Cambridge. There Ward 
attended the lectures of Sir Michael 
Foster on physiology, of Francis Maitland 
Balfour on embryUogy, and of Professor 
Vinos on botauy. In 1879 Ward graduated 
B.A. with first-class honours in the edeuce 
tripos. He had aheady lectured at Hewn- 
imm College and acted as demonstrator at 
South Kensington. During 1880 be visited 
the laboratory of Julius Sachs at Wurzburg. 
Here he began Us first research work, on 
the development of the embiyo-sac, wUoh 
he continu^ at the Jodrell laboratory at 
Kew, the results being published in the 
litmean Society’s ’Journal’ and in the 
‘ Quarterly Joumalof Mforosoopical Science’ 
for 1880. Meanwhile he was appointed by 
the ootenial office to investigate in Ceylon 
the coffee-leaf disease. Wara pursued the 
inquiry, wUoh had been hej^n by (Sir) 
Daniel Morris, with oharaoteristic thorough- 
ness, allhou^ no effective preveurion 
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proved practicable. He conuminioated two beer plant in 1892 ; and (4) on the bacteria 
valuable reports to the Ceylon government. logy of water, 1892-9. In the last resesiob 
While in Ceylon he made detailed observa- undertaken with Professor Percy franfc 
tions on other tropical fungal parasites j land, at the request of the Eoyal Society 
and on his return to England in 1882 Ward identifiod eighty species of bactem 
botanists recognised that the mycologioal in the water of the Thames, but the bulk 
side of botanical research had secured a of the manuscript and drawings was w 
valuable recruit. great as to reader publication iji edwwo 

After working for a short lime under impossible. Tlis oonolusion as to the 
Anton de Bary at Strasburg, ho was, destructive effects of li^t upon bacteria 
through the influence of Sir Henry Bosooo, {FhH. Trans. 1894) attracted public atten- 
appoinled to a Berkeley research fellowship Uon, owing to its hygienic impUeations 
at Owen’s College. In 1883 he was made On the death of Charles Babmglon 
fellow of Christ’s College and assistant professor of botany at Cambridge, in 1895’ 
leoturer to Professor Williamson at Man- Ward suooceded him, becoming at the 
Chester, where he remoined three years, same time professorial follow of Sidney 
An unsueoessful candidate for the chair of Sussex College. At Cambridge Ward worked 
botany at Glasgow in 1885, Ward became with great vigour, infusmg his own energy 
in the same year professor of botany in the into university syn(boate 8 , oolleaguos and 
Koval Indian Engineering College, Coopers students. Mainly through bis effort the 
nil], and proceeded M.A. at Cambtidgo now botany schools were opened in 1004 
in 1886. Ho was made So.D. there in They proved the beat equipped labora- 
1892 and D.So. of Victoria in 1902. He tories in tbe kingdom, 
was elected a fellow of the Ilnnoon Society As a teacher at Cambridge he took an 
in 1886, and served on its council from elementary class besides advanced courses. 
1887 to 1889, and was elected to the Clear in speech, lucid and vivid in ex- 
Eoyol Society in 1888, receiving the royal position, and a rapid draughtsman, he 
medal in 1893. was prone to overcrowd his lectures with 

The ton years (1886-96) that Word excess of matter. His toxt-book on 
hold hia chair at Coopers Hill proved the ‘ Grasses ’ (1001), and that on ‘ Trees ' 
most productive period of his career of (1904-6), which was completed alter his 
resoaron. In 1887 ho published his edition death by Professor Groom for the Cam- 
of Sachs’s ‘ Vorlcaungen; fiber Pflanzenphy- bridge series of ‘ Natural Seienoe Mii.niin.i. ■ 
siologie’ (‘Leoturos on the Physiology of showed that ho recognised iiie claims upon 
Plants’), which was followed m 1889 by him of every side of botanical study, 
two smaller ori^al volumes adapted to Always alive to the praoUoal side of 
the need of students, ‘ Timber and some botanioal work, ho devoted his last nriginai 
of its Diseases ’ (in the ‘ Nature ’ aeries), research to the rusts affecting the hiomo 
and ‘ Diseases of Plants ’ (in tho ' Eomonoe grassca. He communicated iris resulfs 
of Sciences ’ series) 5 by ‘ The Oak : a to tho Cambridge Philosophical Society, 
Popular Introduction to Porest-Botany ’ of which ho was president, in 190% 
(1892), a study recalling tho method of and therein ho incidentally refuted the 
his master Huxley’s ‘ Crayfish ’ j and by an myooplaam theory oi Professor Eriksson 
edition of Thomas Laslott’s ‘Timber and of Stockholm (of. British Association, 
Timber-trees ’ (180-4). The results of 1^ Botany Section, Debate, Cambridge, 1004). 
original leseaj'ohos be commituicated in Word was a regular attoudant at the meet- 
papers to the Eoyal Society or to the ings of the Britmh Association, and at 
^Annals of Botany,’ wMoh was the organ Toronto in 1807 was president of section K, 
of ' the new botany,’ and of whieh, in 1887, delivering an address on ‘ The Economic 
he was one of the founders. The more Signifleanoo of Eungi.’ 
important of these papers fall into four Ward died at Babbaoombe, Torquay, 
groups : (1) on the root-tubercles of the on 26 Aug. 1906, and was buried in iiie 
bean and the sonroos of nitrogen in the Huntingdon Eoad cemetery, Cambridga 
plant (1887-8) ; (2) on ferment-action, os He married in 1883 Linda, daughter of 
exemplified in the colouring-matter of Erancia Kingdon of Exeter, who, with a 
Persian berries (a research carried on with son and a daughter, survived him. 

John Dunlop) and in the piercing of cell- walls [Annals of BoUny, ixt pp. ix-au 
by fungal hyphm ; (3) on symbiosis, or the (with autotype portrait) and bibliography ; 
rmations between the host and the parasite, Nature, Ixxiv. and Botanisohos Centralblatt, 
the subject of his Oroonion lecture in 1890, oil., all by Prof, Vines ; No-w Phytologist, 
also illustrated by bis study of the ginger- vl. 1, by Sir W. Tbiselton-Dycr ; Ptoo. 
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Linnean Soo, 190(5-7, by Dr. B. Daydon 
Jaoltson ; Journal of Botany, xliv., by 
Prof. Bower; Kew Bulletin, 1006, pp. 
281-2, by L. A. Boodle ; Memoirs and Proe. 
of Manchester Lit. and Philosopb. Soo, b., 
by Prof. Woias, Oardenera’ Chron. xl.] 

G. S. B. 

WABD, HENRY SNOWDEN (1865- 
1911). photographer and author, bom at 
Great Horton, Bradford, on 21 Peb. 1805, 
was eldest of five sons of William Ward, 
stuff manufacturer, by his wife Mary’, only 
daughter of Henry Snowden, manufacturer. 

After education at Great Horton national 
school, at Bradfordgrammarschool(1876-9), 
and at Bradford Technical College, Ward 
entered in 1880 his father’s business. He 
then with Herbert James Riley established 
the periodical ‘ The Practical Naturalist ’ 
(afterwards amalgamated with ‘ The 
Naturalist’s World ’), and founded the 
Practical Naturalists’ , “Society. In 1885 he 
joined the printing and puhlisliing firm of 
Percy Lund & Co. of Bradford, for whom 
in 1890 he founded and edited the monthly 
periodical, the ‘Practical Photographer.’ 
He soon became a recognised authority on 

? hotography and kindred technical subjects, 
[e left Bradford for London in 1891, and 
paid his first visit to America in 1892. 
After his marriage there in 1893 he and his 
wife, an accomplished photographer, edited 
in London such photographic peiio^oals as 
the 'Photogram’ (1894-1906), continued 
from 1906 as the ‘ Photographio Monthly ’ ; 
‘ The Process Photogram ’ (1895-1905), 
continued from 1906 as the ‘Process 
Engravers’ Monthly,’ as well as 'Photo- 
grams of the Year’ (from 1896) and 
"The Photographio Annual ’ (from 1908). 
He also compiled many technioal hand- 
books, of which the chief were ‘ Practical 
Radiography ’ (with A. W. Isenthal, 1890 ; 
new edits. 1897, 1898, and 1901, the first 
handbook in English on the Bontgen 
rays) ; ‘ The Eigures, Facts, and Form^se 
of Photography^ (3 editions, 1903) ; ‘ Photo- 
graphy for me Press ’ (1906 ; 3rd edit. 1909) ; 
and ‘Fiiushing the Negative’ (1907). For 
the photographic firm of Dawbam & Word 
(in existence from 1894 to 1911), of which 
he was a joint director, be edited the 
'Useful Arts Series’ (1899), the 'Home 
Workers’ Series,’ and ' Rural Handbooks ’ 
(1902). 

Becoming a member of the Boyal 
Photograpmc Society in 1892 and a fellow 
in 1805, he did good service on the council. 
He was one of the first members in 1897 
of the RSntgen Society, and was president 
in July 1909 of the Canterbury meeting of 


the photographio convention founded in 
1886 to promote photographic research. 

Literature and topography also attracted 
^ Ward, and he and his uifo wrote and 
coraously illustrated uith photographs 
taken by themselves; ‘Shakespeare’s Town 
and Times' .(4to, 1896 ; 3rd enlarged edit. 
1908) ; ‘ The Shakespearean Guide to 

Stratford-on-Avon’ (1807); ‘The Real 
Dickens Land’ (4to, 1903); ‘The Canter- 
bury Pilgrimages’ (1901). Ward also edited, 
with notes and introdirction, an edition, 
elaborately illustrated by his wife, of R. D. 
Blockmore’a ‘ Loma Doonc ’ in 1908. 

Ward was on ardent traveller, and mode 
many lecturing tours in Great Britain, 
Canada, and the United States. His topics 
were both technioal and literary. An en- 
thusiastic admirer of Dickens, he was an 
original member of the Dickens FeUowahip, 
was chairman of cormcil (1007-8), arrd was 
mainly responsible for the acquisition for 
the Guildhall Library of Frederick George 
Eitton’s collection Dickensiana in 1908. 
As commissioner of the Dickens Fellowship 
he went in Oelober 1911 to America on 
a six months’ lecture tour to stimulate 
American interest in the Dickens cente- 
nary ; but he died suddenly in New York 
from mastoiditis-meningitis on 7 Deo. 1911, 
and was buried at Albany, New York State. 
He married on 16 July 1893 Catbariue 
Weed, daughter of l^liam Barnes of 
Albany, New York, and granddaughter of 
Thurlow Weed (1797-1822), a prominent 
New York journalist and politician. She 
became member of the Boyri Photographic 
Society in 1893, and fellow in 1896, and 
collaborated with her husband in most of 
his literary work. They lived for many 
years ai Golden Green, Hadlow, Kent. 

IThe Times, 8 Deo. 1911; Who’s Who, 
1911 ; Fhotogr. Soc. Journal, Dec, 1911 ; The 
Dickensian, Jan. 1912 (with portrait); in- 
formation from Mrs. Ward.] W. B. 0. 

WARDLE, Sib THOMAS (1831-1909). 
promoter of the silk industry, bom at 
Macclesfield on 26 Jon. 1831, was eldest 
son of Joshua Wardle, founder of the silk- 
dyeing industry at Leek. Staffordshire. 
Itouoated at a private school at Macclesfield 
and at the Leek grammar school, he entered 
his father’s business at Leek-biook at an 
early age, and after his father’s death 
he estaWshed in 1882 the silk and cotton- 
printing business of Wardle & Co. at Hen- 
croft, Lerii, and later the Ghumet works 
fhcro. He was also one of the founders 
and original directors of the Leek Spun 
^Ik Manufacturing Company. An intimate 
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friendship with William Morris [q. t. to that of Italy (Imperial Qaz. of India 
Suppl. 1] began in 1876, when Morris paid voL rv.). Wardle narrat^ the story of 
the first of many yisits to Leek and worked his efforts in ‘ Kashmir and its new Silt 
with Wardle at tho lost art of indigo- Industry ’ (1904). In Cyprus, too, Wardle 
dyeing. Together they suooeeded in re- roorgamsod silk production. Universally 
storing vegetable dyeing to the position of recognised as the ohief authority on 
an importot industry (of. MAOKAiL’a Life matters connected with sUk, he had a 
of WiUiam Morris, 1899). The friendship principal share in founding, in 1887, the 
stimulated artistic workmanship at Wnrdlo’s Silk Association of Great Britain 'and 
factories, and ho produced the earliest Ireland, of which he remained president 
prints on cretonnes and silks from Moiris’s to his death. Knighted in 1897, ho was 
designs. admitted to tho honorary freedom of the 

To Wardle was mainly due the commer- Weavers’ Company on 3 Feb. 1903. 

oial utih'sation of Indian lasar or wild Wardle was remarkable for his intelleotual 

silk, to the possible manufacturing value activity and versatility. To John Sleigh’s 
of which Dr. (now Sir) George Biidwood ‘ History of Leek ’ (1862) he contribute a 
had drawn the attention of the Bombay chapter on tho geology of tho neighbourhood 
government in I860. After much oxperi- which oamod Turn the feUowship of the 
menting at Dr. Bird wood’s instigation. Geological Society. Ho also wrote on the 
Wardle in 1867 sucoeeded in bleaching tho geology of mid-England, of Roohes, of 
brown fibre and dyeing it so os to make Shuttinslowe, and of Cromer. He made a 
it serviceable for manufacture. In 1872 good ooUcotion of carboniferous limestone 
he had a piece of this product woven in fossils, which ho presented to the Nicholeon 
Crcfield, and thenceforth lasar silk was Institute at Lcok, and he wrote tluee 
utilised by the Yorkshire manufacturers, monographs on fossils. Ho was on the 
the waste bring converted into ‘seal-cloth’ ooum^ of the Pokeontograpbical Society, 
or plush — an imitation of seal-skin. Wardle and a fellow of the Chemical and Statistical 
exUbited his results at the British section Societies. An earnest churchman, and one 
of the Paris exhibition of 1878 (of. Bran- of tho originators of the Lichfield diocesan 
wood’s Handbook to the section), and was choral festival, Wardle composed a set 
appointed a Chevalier of the Legion of of chants for tire oantioles and psalms 
Honour and an Ofiloierd’Acaddmic. Owing for congregational singing, musio for the 
ohiefly to Wordle’s roscarohes, /emr silk marriage service, and also songs and 
from China os well os from India became Christmas oorols. He took part in local 
a generally important article of oonuneroe. affairs, sorving as J.F. from 1898. He 
By direction of the India ofiBce Wardle in died at Leek on 3 Jan. 1909, and was buried 
188^0 visited Bengal to collect silk textiles in the Cheddleton ohurol^ard. There is 
and native embroideries for the Colonial a memorial window in Warelow church, 
and Indian exhibition at South Kensington, where a new chanoel had been erected W 
end to investigate the stale of sorioullure. Sir Thomas shortly before his death. He 
His report, which showed that 60 per married in 1867 Eh'zabetb, daughter of 
cent, of the silk-worms died of preventible Hugh Wardlo of Leek (to whom ho was 
diseases and that the reeling from the cocoons not lineally related) ; her brother, George 
in the filatures wos very impoifoot, led to Wardle, was William Morris’s manager at 
reform, and consequently to a revival of tiie tho Queen Square works. An expert in em- 
aJmost lost trade in Bengal silk in England broidery, she, with her husband, founded 
and Prance. On the same visit, in 1886, the Leric Sohool of Embroidery, where 
Wardle investigated the causes of tho tasteful and original work in both design 
decay in the ancient silk productivity of and colour was done under her direction. 
Kastoir, and after his return to England An exc(^ent copy in cloth of the Bayeox 
long pressed a soientifio soheme for its tapestry made there is now in the Beading 
revival on the government. At length .^tQoUery. Lady Wardle died on 8 Sept, 
in 1897 he officially made large purchases 1902, leaving five sons and four daught^. 
in Europe of silk-worm eggs and ooooon- Wardle wrote many monographs on silk, 
reeling maohineiy for the Kashmir Durbar, These include a report on the suk industry 
and under bis advice a disappearing industry in England for the Boyal Cbmmission on 
was placed on a footing of great prosperity. Teohioal Instruotion, 1884 (2nd report, vol. 
On_a visit to Kashmir in 1903 he suggested iiL) ; ‘ The Wild ^Iks of India,’ a South 
the' addition of silk weaving to silk Kensington handbook (1886) ; ‘ The De- 
produotion, with the result that Kashmir pression in the English Silk fi^de and its 
now produoee silk of a quality oomporablo Causes '(1886), a strong plea for a protective 
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import tarifi ; ‘ On Silk, ita Entomology, 
Uacs, and Manufacture’ (1888); ‘On Sie 
Adulteration of Silk by Chemical Weight- 
ing ’ (1897) ; and ‘ The Divisibility of Silk 
Fibre* (1908). To ‘Chambers’s Enoyolo- 
psedia ’ he contributed in 1888 an article 
on ‘ Silk.’ 

[Wardle’a books and pamphlets ; Mackail’s 
Life of William Morris, 1899 ; Sir W. Law- 
rence’s Valley of Kashmir, 1893 ; Imp. Gaz. 
of India, vol. xv. ; Col. T. H. Hendley’a 
Memoir, Jnl. of Indian Art and Industiy, 
Got. 1909 ; The Times, 6 Jan. 1909 ; Maccles- 
field Courier and Herald, Leek Post, and 
Textile Mercury, all of 9 Jan. 1009 ; Trans. 
North Staffs. Field Club, xliii. (1909 ) ; personal 
knowledge.] F. H. B. 

WARING, ANNA LETITIA (1823- 
1910), hymn writer, boin at Plas-y-Velin, 
Neath, Qlamorganshire. on 19 April 1823, 
was the seconu daughter of Elijah and 
Deborah Waring, members of the Society 
of Friends. Her uncle, Samuel Miller 
Waring (1792-1827), a hymn writer, author 
of _ ‘ Sacred Melodies ’ (1826), had left the 
Friends for the Anglican cominmiion ; a 
desire for saoramenta led his niece to follow 
his example ; she was baptised on 16 May 
1842 at St. Martin’s, Winnall, Winchester. 
She early wrote hymns (her ‘Father, I 
know that all my life ’ was wiltteniiil846) ; 
her verse writing, continued to near the 
close of life, never lost its freshness, and 
exhibits at its best a real poetic vein, 
with a delicate purity of feeling and a 
ringing melody of diotion. James Martineau 
writes of ‘long-standing spiritual obliga- 
tions ’ to her (TaiaoT, p. 27). She had 
learned Hebrew for the study of the 
poetry of the Old Testament, and daily 
read the Hebrew psalter. Her kindly 
nature was shown in her love of animals, 
her philanthropy in her constant yisits 
to the Bristol msous and her interest in 
the Disohorged Prisoners Aid Society. 
Her friendships were few and deep. With 
an habitually grave demeanour she oombiued 
a ‘merry, quiet humour.’ She died un- 
married ou 10 May 1610 at Clifton, Bristol. 

She published : 1. ‘ Hymns and Medita- 
tions,’ 1860, 16mo; 17tb edit. 1896; 
several American reprints. 2. ‘ Additional 
Hymns,’ 1868, 12mo (included in subse- 
quent editions of No. 1). 3. ' Days of Re- 
membrance,’ 1886 (calendar of Bible texts). 

[The Times, 24 May 1910 ; Julian, Diet, of 
Hymnology, 1907, pp. 1233 sg., 1723; M. S. 
Talbot, m Remembrance of A. L. Waring, 
1911 (portrait, additional Iwmns, and other 
verses) ; Joseph Smith, Oat. of Friends’ 
Books, 1867, ii. 856.] A. O. 
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WABINGTON, ROBERT (1838-1907), 
agricultural chemist, oldent sun and second 
child of Robert Warington [q. v.], one of 
the foundem of the Ciiemicoi Society, was 
bom at 22 Princes Street, Spitalflolds, on 
22 Aug. 1838. In 1842 his father was 
appointed chemical operator and resident 
dlreetor to the Society of Apotliecaries, 
and the family took up their reKidcnce on 
29 Sept. 1842 at Apothecaries’ HaU. The 
son’s constitution was naturally feeble, and 
life in the heart of the city did not strengthen 
it. Whilst still quite young, he s'tudied 
chemistry in his father's laboratory and 
attended lectures by Faraday, Braude, and 
Hbhuann. His father, being desirous of 
seonring the youth employment in the 
country, obtained in Jan. 1859, from Sir 
John Bennet Lawes [q. v. Suppl. I], an 
engagement for his son at the Botham- 
st^ Laboratory as unfraid assi.stant. He 
remained there for a year, devoting all his 
time to ash analyses, and then returned to 
London as research assistant to (Sir) Edward 
Fiunkland [q. v. iSuppl. 1]- 1° 1S62 a 

further break-down in health forced liim 
again to seek a country life, and he went as 
assistant to the Royal Agricultural College 
at Cirencester, where he remained till June 
1867. During his stay at Cirencester his 
earliest papers on scientific Bubjeots under 
his own name were pubhahed in the 
‘Journal of the Chemical Society.' 

His first original work of importance 
was an investigation into the part played 
by ferric oxide and alumina in aeoomposing 
soluble phosphates and other salts, and 
retaining them in the soil. The results 
of this investigation (embodied in a series 
of four papers read before the Chemical 
Society) show careful work and close 
reasoning. In 1864 ho oommenoed lectur- 
ing at Cirencester on the Rothamsted 
experiments, and it was proposed that 
Warington should publish a book on the 
subject. But Dr. Sir Joseph Henry Gilbert 
[q. V. Suppl. II], Lawes’s collaborator, 
objected; the book remained in manu- 
Bcnpt, and Gilbert and Warington were 
estranged for hie. 

Leaving drenoester in June 1867, 
Warington was given by Lawes the post 
of chemist to his manure and tartaric and 
citric acid works at Barking and MiUwaB. 
His engagement terminated in 1874, hut 
be remained in the MiUwall laboratory for 
two years longer, working on dtrio and 
tartaric adds, and ultimately pub^hing 
Ms results in a paper of 70 pages in the 
‘Journal of the Chemical Society’ (1875). 
In 1876 he returned to Rothamsted, under 
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aa agreement for one year only, to work and other soientifio publioatioiiB. They are 

simply aaLawes’s private assistant. Before clear in expression and precise in argument 

settling at Harpcsnden, he made in the Amongst other hterary work he^oontri 
autumn of 1876 a short tour of the German butod the article ‘ Manure ’ to*Mackenaie’a 
experimental stations. He was etiH aaso- ‘ Chemistry as appUod to the Aria and 
oiated with the Bothamsted investigations Manufactures,’ various articles to Watts’ 
in 1899 when Sir John Lawes resigned to ‘ Dictionary of Chemistry,’ and the four 
the present committee of management his artiolos on ‘ Cereals,’ ‘ Citric Add,’ ‘ Artificial 
active control over the experimonts. It Manure,’ and ‘Nitrification’ to Thorpe's 
was then evident that the work of the ‘Dictionary of Applied Chemistry’ (1895) 
station could no longer bo carried on in its Warington wrote the greater partof the fom 
painful state of tension between Gilbert and articles on ‘ Rain and Drainage Waters at 
Warington, and, all attempts at aooommo- Bothamsted’ which appeared in the ‘Journal 
dation having failed, the oommittco reluo- of the Royal Agricultural Sodety’ under 
tautly decided in June 1890 to terminate the joint names of Lawes, Giltert and 
Warington’s work at the end of that year. Warington in 1881-83. ’ 

Warington had then reached a veryintorest- His greatest success was with a practical 
ing stage in an important research he had handbook entitled ‘ Chemistry of the Farm ’ 
long boon pursuing (since early in 1877) which he contributed to the Farm Serim 
on the nitrification of the soil, and ho was of Vinton & Co. Tliis was first published 
allowed to remain on Ms own petition in 1881, and was translated into several 
without remuneration till Juno 1891. foreign languages; it reached its 19th 
Before that date ho had brought the work English edition during Ms lifetime. Dr.J.A. 
he had on hand to a successful termination. V ooloker says of it that ‘ it is a model of what 
Ho was, however, domed the reward of -such a book should be. Whilst retaining 
seeing Ms work carried to its fullest natural its small compass, it is literally paok^ with 
oonolusion, for though he obtained oulturM sound information set out in ooncontrated 
wMoh converted ammoMa into nitrites, form and with scientific method.’ He was 
and others which produced the turfchor elootod a lollow of the Chemical Society 
oonvorsion of nitrites into nitrates, and in 1863, subsequently becoming a vioe- 
thus showed that nitrification was the work president, and ho was admitted a fellow of 
of two different organisms, it was left to the Royal Sooiety in 1886. 

WinogradsM to isolate the organisms Ho died at Harpenden on 20 March 1907, 
themselves. and wos buried there. 

Although Wariugton’s origMnl work in Ho was twice married: (1) in 1884 to 
agrioultural chemistry ended with Ms Helen Louisa (i 1898), daughter of G, H. 
soveranoo from Rothamsted, ho was ap- Maldns, M.R.C.S., formerly cMef assayer 
pointed by the oommitlee leolurer in to the Bank of England, by whom he 
America under the Lawes trust. Ho gave had live daughters ; (2) in 1002 to Boss 
six lectures, delivered 12-18 Aug. 1891, Jane, daughter of F. R. Spaofcman, M,D., 
whilst in the United States, dealing oMefly of Haipondcn. 

with the subject of nitriheatiou as illus- [Obituary by Sponoer U. Flckeriug, F.BJ8., 
tratod by his own work at Rothamsted. bi Journal of Chomioal Society, No. dliv.. 
These lectures were published by the U.8. Deo. *1908, pp. 2258-09 (also printed with 
department of agricultuio m ‘ Expt. Station somo omissions in Pioo. Royal Sooiety, 
Bulletin,’ No. 8, 1892. On Ms return to xr.-zxiv.); Cyolopseclia of M^ern Agriculture, 
England Lawes entrusted Mm rrith an 1911, xh. 79^0 (by Dr. J. A. Voeloket); 
investigation at Ms Millwoll factory into the poisonal knowledge and private informatioa.] 
oontamination of tartario acid and citric ** 

aoid by the vessels used in their prepara- WARNE, FREDERICK (1826-1901), 
tion ; and he found a method for over- publisW, sixth and youngest son of the 
coming the evil. In 1894 ho was appointed twelve ohUdien of Edmund Warne, builder, 
one of the examiners in agrioulture for the and of Matilda, daughter of R. A Stonnard, 
soience and art department, and (for three was born at Westminster on 13 Oot. 1826. 
years) Sibthorpion professor of ^ioulture Eduoatod privately at Soho, he jomed, at 
at the Umvorsity of Oxford. Thereafter the age of fourteen, his brothei', William 
he retired into private life at Harpenden, Henry Warne {d. 1859), and his brother-in- 
busying himself with writings and in law, George Routledge [q. v.], in the retafl 
charitable and religious work. bookselling business wMoh Routledge 

t.,.His published writingB mostly iropeared had founded in Ryder’s Court, Leioestec 
in the ‘Journal of the Chomioal Sooiety’ Square, in 1830. Routledge^ started a 
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publishing business in 1843, and in 1831 
Wame became a partner in the firm, which 
■was then styled Boutledge & Co. ; the 
name was changed to Routlcdge, Warno & 
Soutledge in 1838 on Boutledge’s son, 
Robert Wame Routledge, becoming a 
partner, From 1851 till 1805 Warne was 
largely identified -with the success of the 
firm. In 1865, on the advice of the pub- 
lisher George Smith, of Smith, Elder & Co., 
Warne began an independent publishing 
career at 15 Bedford Street, Strand (now 
Chandos House). There he \\as joined 
by Edward James Dodd (a iifelong friend 
and colleague at Routl^ge’s), and by 
A. W. Duret, who left the firm of the Dalziel 
brothers to join him. An American branch 
was cstabiished in New York in 1881. 

Wame effectively emulated Roudedge’s 
ambition to populatise good literature. In 
1868 he inaugurated the ' Chandos Classics,’ 
in which issue an edition of Shakespeare 
ultimately numbered 340,000 copies. Of 
the 154 volumes in the 8eric3,'fivo milh'on 
copies were sold. ‘ Nuttall’s Dictionary,’ 
■which was originally published by Rout- 
ledge, Warne & Routledge in 1863, was 
fet issued by Warno in January 1807, 
when 668,000 copies were soon disposed 
of. Di 1886 a fully revised edition ap- 
eated, of which the circulation approached 
y 1011 one million copies. 

(-Wame was active in the publication 
of coloured picture books for children 
[sec Evans, Edmund, Suppl. II]. Ho in- 
augurated a now ora between 1870 and 
1880 by his issue of the ' Aunt Louisa 
toy books,’ which were followed by new 
cations of Edward Lear’s ‘ Book of 
Nonsense,’ by the children’s books (1878- 
1885) of Randolph Caldecott [q. v.], and 
later by the works of Kate Greenaway 
[q. V. Buppl. H] and Mr. Walter Crane. 
In the field of fiction Wame issued Dis- 
raeli’s novels before their transfer to 
Messrs. Longman in 1870 and published 
in London nearly all Mrs. hVances Hodgson 
Burnett’s novels, including ‘Little Lord 
Eauntloroy’ (1886). He ^so first intro- 
duced to the Eng&h reading public the 
three American magazines, the ‘Century,’ 
‘ St. Nicholas,’ and ‘ Scribner’s,’ 

In 1895 Warno, with his partner Dodd, 
left the business (Duret had retired in 
1870), and he was succeeded by his 
three surviving sons, Harold Edmund, 
William Fruing, and Norman (d. 1905). 
Throughout his career Wame combined 
enterprise and business capacity with a 
keen mtorest in good literature. He died at 
his residence, 8 Bedford Square, on 7 Nov. 


1001, and ■nae buried at Highgate. He 
married on 6 July 1852, Louisa Jane, 
daughter of William Fnu'ng of St. HeJier’s, 
Jersey, and had issue seven sons and three 
daughters. Three sons and two daughters 
survived him. A portrait in oils oi 
Warne, painted by Henry .St.mnaid, R.I., 
is in the posaesaion of a daughter, Miaa 
Amelia Louisa Wame, at 10 ©:on VUlas, 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. 

[The Times, 13 Ifov. 1901 ; Publiahers’ Cireu- 
kr (with portrait). Literature, Athentemn, 
10 Nov. 1001 ; information kindly supphert 
by Mr. W. Fruing Warne.] W. B. 0, 

WARNER, CHARLES, whoso real 
name was Chasles Joroi Lioefold (1846- 
1909), actor, born in Kensington, London, 
on 10 Oct. 1846, waa son of James Lick- 
fold, actor, by his wife Hannah. Ho was 
educated at Weatbury College, Highgate, 
and was intended for” the profession of an 
architect, to which a brother of liis father 
belonged. His father was a member o£ 
Samuel Phelps’s company at Sadler’s Wells, 
and Charles made his first appearance on 
the stage on 24 Jan. 1861 at Windsor 
Castle, as a page in Lytton’s ‘ Richelieu,’ 
at a command peiformanoo by Phelps’s 
company. Subsequently he entered the 
office of his uncle, the architect, hut within 
a few months, despite his parents’ objections, 
he ran away and obtained an engagement, 
under James Rodgers, at the Theatre 
Royal, Hanley. There he made his first 
appearance in February 1802, as Bras 
Rouge in Charles Dillon's ‘The Mysteries 
of Paris,’ appearing on the same evening 
as Muley Sahib in M. 6. Lewis’s tragedy 
‘The Castle Spectra’ He spent a short 
period with Rodgers at Hanley, Lichfield, 
and Worcester, and the follotring year 
joined H. Nye Chart’s company at the 
Theatre Royal, Brighton. 

Ho made his ffist appearance on the 
London stage, under George Yining’s 
management, at the Princess’s Theahe, 
23 April 1864, when he played Benvolio 
in ‘Romeo and Juliet’ with Stella Colas. 
After a short season at Liverpool he was 
engaged by Edmund Falconer and F. B. 
Chatterton for tliree autumn and ■winter 
seasons at Drury Lana Theatre. He first 
appeared with Phelps there on 23 Sept. 
1805 in a minor part in ‘ Macbeth,’ and 
from September 1860 to lilarch 1868 he 
supported Phelps and others in a round 
of Shakespearean and other plap. In the 
summer of 1866 he acted at the Sadler's 
Wells and Haymarkct Theatres ; Ms parts 
included Ned Plummer in ‘ Dot,’ Careless 
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in ‘ The School for Scandal,’ and Modus m 
‘ The Hunchback.’ 

Engaged by W. H. Liston for the Olympio 
Theatre, he opened there on 9 Ooi. 1869 
as Stoerforth in ‘ Little Em’ly,’ and sub- 
sequently played there a scries of parts, in 
one of wlnoh, Charley Burridgo in H. J. 
Byron’s ‘ Daisy Earm,’' he made his first pro- 
nounced success in London (1 May 1871). 
From the Olympio he wont to the Lyoeum 
Theatre under H. L. Bateman [q. v.]. 
There on 26 Deo. 1871 he succeeded Irving 
as Alfred Jingle in Albery’s play of ‘ Pick- 
wick.’ In September 1872, at the Prince’s 
Theatre, Manchester, he supported Adelaide 
Neilson as Borneo, Claude Melnotto, and 
Orlando, and in the following year ho 
appeared with her in Paris at tho Atli6n^ 
Theatre. 

On his return to London he was engaged 
by David James and Thomas Thome for 
the Vaudeville, and ‘ opened ’ thore on 
20 Sept. 1873 as Charles Surface in ‘The 
Sohool for Scandal.’ On the first porfoim- 
anco there of H. J. Byron’s comedy, ‘ Our 
Boys,’ 16 Jon. 1876, he created tho part of 
Charles Middlewiok. 

Erom the Vaudeville he passed to tho 
Haymarket Theatre, where his rfiloa in- 
cluded Claudio in ‘ Measure for Measure,' 
in support of Adelaide Neilson (1 April 
1876). Subsequently he returned to the 
Vaudeville to play his original part in 
‘Our Boys.’ He was next seen at the 
St. James’s Theatre rmder Mrs. John Wood, 
and as Vladimir in ' The Danischefis ’ on 
6 Jon. 1877 he mode a great impression. 
At the Aquarium Theatre, 24 May, ho 
made a further success in his impersonation 
of Young Mirabel in Earquhar’s old comedy, 
‘The Inconstant.’ At the Globe Theatre 
matinde performance, 2 Eeb. 1878, he 
played Borneo for the first time in London. 

Subsequently at the Prinoess’s Theatro 
he achieved his chief reputation in melo- 
drama. His performance of Tom Eobinson 
in a revival of Cliailes Beode’s drama, ‘ It’s 
Never Too Late to Mend ’ (26 Deo. 1878), 
proved a popular triiunph. On 2 Juno 1879 
his rendering at the same theatre of Co^eau 
in Charles Beado’s version of Emile Zola’s 
‘ L’Assommoir,’ entitled ‘Drink,’ placed 
him among the most popular aotors of his 
day. His presentation of the drunkard, 
who dies of delirium tremens, was as leal- 
istie and intense as any perforznance of 
which there is record, i^anoisque Sarcey, 
the Erench critic, declared it to be in- 
finitely superior to that of Gil Naza, the 
Erench actor, who created the part in 
Paris. 


On 20 Sept. 1880 he commenced an en- 
gagement at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, when he 
appeared with effect as Othello. This was 
followed by William Tdl, Claude Melnotte 
and Ingomar, and ho alternated the parts 
of Macboth and Macduff with 
Vezin. A five years’ engagement with 
the Gatti Brothers at the AdelpM Theatre 
began on 14 March 1881. He appeared as 
Michael Strogoff in a drama of that name 
adapted from the Erench by H. J. Byron! 
Warner illustrated his strength of passion 
and will at tliis performance when, in a 
glim duel between himself as hero and 
James Eemandez as the viUain, he impul- 
sively caught at his antagonist’s unhappily 
unblunted dagger, and dangerously wounded 
Iris hand ; he ended the ^ay and took Ms 
call, but fainted as soon as the curtain fell, 
and for several hours his life seemed in 
jeopardy. Tho joint of his nriddle finga 
was permanently stiffened. While atfiie 
Adolphi he oonfined Idmself to melodrama, 
playing Walter Lee in Henry Pettitt’a 
drama, ‘ Taken from Life ’ (31 Deo. 1881), 
wlrioh ran for twelve months; Christian 
in Bobert Buchanan’s ‘ Stormbeaten ’ (14 
Maroh 1883) ; and Ned Drayton in Sims 
and Pettilt’s drama, ‘In the Banks’ (6 
Oot.), wlrioh ran for eighteen months. 

On 9 Deo. 1887 Warner was given a 
great complimentary ‘ benefit ’ pertorm- 
anoe at Drury Lane Theatro, prior to his 
departure on an Australian tour. Hib 
daughter Grace then mode her first appesr- 
anoe on tho stage, plajdng Juliet to her 
father’s Borneo in the balcony scene Ori- 
ginally intended to last a few weeks, his 
tour in Australia proved so sucoeesful that 
he remained there two and a half yearn. 
His repertory included many of his old 
parts, including those in ' Drink,’ ‘ The Boad 
to Buiu,’ ‘ The Sohool for Scandal,’ ‘ It’s 
Never Too Late to Mend,’ and ‘ Dora,’ also 
by Charles Beado. In addition he played 
many now parts, including Hamlet and 
Pygmalion in ‘Pygmalion and Galatea.’ On 
Ills return to England he continued his suo- 
ccsses in melodrama. He acted for Augustas 
Harris at Drury Lane Theatre (6 Sept. 
1890), end reappeared at the Princess’s 
Theatre (10 April 1802). At the end of 1894 
ho toured as D’Aitagnan in ‘ The Three 
Musketeers,’ and in many ephemeral melo- 
dramas. At tlio Prinoess’s on 27 Deo. 1897, 
ho played Jack Eerrors in ‘How London 
Lives ’ ; and he gave a vivid performance of 
the part of a paralytic, Jan Porrott, in 
‘ Bagged Eobin,’ on 23 June 1898, at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, under (Sir) H. Beerhohm 
Tree. At Wyndham’s Theatre on 1 March 
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1902, he gave another remarkable perfor- 
mance as Andr4 Marex in ‘Heard at the 
Telephone,’ and also on the same evening as 
Baymond de Gonrgiran in ‘ Csesar’a Wife.’ 
At Drury Lane on 14 July 1903, ho played 
Antonio in the ‘ all star ’ oast of ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice’ at a performance in 
eld of the Actors’ Benevolent Fund; and 
in the following year ho went to America, 
plamg in ‘ Drink ’ and ‘ The Two Orphans.’ 

On his return to London he was at the 
Savoy Theatre with lira. Brown-Potter, 
on 6 Dec. 1904, as Canio in a dramatic 
version of ‘ I Pagliaoci.’ At the Xew 
Theatre on 2 May 1905, he gave a powerful 
performance of the part of Kleschna in 
' Leah Kleschna,’ and at His Majesty’s 
Theatre on 1 Sept. 1906 he appeared as 
Leontes in Tree’s revival of ‘ The Winter’s 
Talc,’ with Ellen Terry as Hermione. 
This was his last appearance on the regular 
stage in England. In 1907 he returned 
to America, and played at the leading 
‘ vaudeville ’ theatres in ‘ At the Tele- 
phone,’ ‘ Devil Montague,’ and a condensed 
veraion of ‘ Drink’ Ho committed suicide 
by hanging, wlulst insane, at the Hotel 
Seymour, West 45th Street, New York, 
on 11 Feb. 1909, and was buried at Wood- 
lawn cemetery. New York, on 13 Feb. 1909. 

Warner was an effective actor in melo- 
dramatic parts which admitted of great 
nervous tension, but his bigh-strung nerves 
often found vent in a violence which proved 
alarming to his colleaguca on the stage, and 
impaired his artistic control of voice and 
gesture. In old comedy he checked his 
emotional impulses with good results, and 
proved himself a sound and sympathetic 
interpreter. In private life he was of 
warm-hearted, generous, and buoyant tem- 
perament. He married in 1872, at Hamp- 
stead, Frances Elizabeth Hards, who was 
unconnected with the theatre. Of his two 
surviving children, both the son, H(enry) 
B{yTon) Warner, and the daughter, Grace, 
ore well known on the stage. The latter 
married a promising actor, Fmnklin 
MoLeay, a Canadian by birth, who died pre- 
maturely in 1900 at the age of thirty-three. 

[Personal recollections ; private corre- 
spondence ; Dramatic last, 1879 ; Clement 
Scott’s Theatre, April 1881, Peb. 1891 (with 
portrait) $ Drama of Yesterday and To-day, 
1890 ; Green Boom Book, 1909 ; The Times, 
Daily Telegraph, and Era, 13 Feb. 1009 (with 
portrait).] J. P. 

WATEIIHOUSE, ALFRED (1830- 
1905), architect, horn in Liverpool on 19 
July 1830, was eldest son of Alfred Water- 
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house of Whiteknights, Reading, and pre- 
viously of Liverpool, by his wife Mary, 
daughter of Paul Bevan. Both parents 
belonged to the Society of Friends. Edu- 
cated at Glove House school, Tottenham, 
Waterhouse inclined, when his schooldays 
were over, to the career of a painter. 
He was articled, however, to Richard Lane, 
architect, of Manchester, with whom he 
served his time; and after completing his 
studies in France, Italy, and Germany, 
started in practice on his own account in 
Manchester in 1853. There he stopped till 
1865, and in those twelve years succeeded 
in laying the foundations of a large practice 
in the north. Removal to London brought 
him a great increase of work in the south, 
but hS connection with Liverpool and 
Manchester remained unbroken to the end. 

In Manchester came his first opportunity, 
when in 1850 he won the competition for 
the assize courts, a building the planning 
of which offered him the sort of problem 
with which he was well qualified to 
deal. A clear tliinker, he was capable 
of much useful innovation. The public 
entrance to the courts was made indepen- 
dent of the official part of the building : a 
new feature which no future designer could 
afford to ignore. With the power to grasp 
the principles by which a bunding might be 
made most suitable for its purpose went 
in Waterhouse the abihty to see almost 
intuitively yet accurately the inherent 
possibilities of a site, and the proper dis- 
position of the building to be placed on it. 

After the Manchester assize courts 
there followed the more important com- 
mission of the Manchester town hall, 
this being also won in competition. The 
town hall, which was opened in 1877, is a 
well-planned building of a fine and pic- 
turesque massing placed on an iitegmar 
trian^e. With suoh difficulties of site, 
Waterhouse found himself called upon to 
deal somewhat frequently, and did so with 
invariable success. The town hall shows 
to best advantage that individual type of 
Gothic which in Waterhouse’s own work, 
and in that of many who followed in his 
footsteps, come to be generally associated 
with public and quad-publio building. 
Waterhouse was committed to the pic- 
turesque rather than the formal type of 
BEchiteotuial desim. A few of his build- 
ings, such as the City and Guilds Institute 
in Exhibition Road (1881), were laid out on 
linea more severe and with real appreciation 
of the demands of formal treatment, but 
they were insignificant in number and 
probably diotat^ by special oiropmstances. 
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Other important works in Manchester | 
were Owens College (1870), which, after , 
later additions including the Christie 
Library and the Whitworth Hall, beoame 
the Victoria University, the Salford gaol 
(1863), the National Provincial Bank of 
England (1888), St. Mary’s Ho^tol (1899), 
and the Refuge Assurance oinoes (1891), 
the southern half of which with the 
tcwer were added by his son. Water- 
house’s work in Liverpool, which was little 
less important, included University College 
and engineering laboratories (1884), the 
Royal Infirmary (1887), the London and 
North-Western hotel (1868), the Turner 
memorial (1882), the Pearl Life Assurance 
(1896), and the Seomaii’s Orphanage (1871), 
while in the neighbouring cormty ine York- 
shire College of Science, Leeds (1878), was 
a prominent example of his work. 

Meanwhile Waterhouao was in 1866 one 
of the selected competitors for the new law 
courts in London, and ho came near scour- 
ing the first place, which, after much delay, 
was awarded to George Edmund Street 
[q. V.]. Before the final decision was an- 
noimoed, Waterhouse was entrusted with 
the oonslruction of the new Natural His- 
tory Museum in South Kensington (1868), 
which was regarded as a sort of solatium 
for his failure to obtain the larger com- 
mission, His useful suggestion that there 
should be a corridor for students at the book 
of the bays of the great hall, which should 
give them private means of aooess to the 
cases, and a freedom of examination which 
could not he permitted to the general public, 
the orohiteot was not allowed to oorry 
into efieot. The work was completed in 
1880. The plan is brood and simple ; yet 
the architecture is marked by great rich- 
ness. Adhering to his habitual piotuiesque 
treatment of outline, Waterhouse here 
allowed himself an unwonted exuberanco 
of detail; the result is a bulling very 
distinctive and original, but in etriking 
contrast to the studiously restrained treat- 
ment of the neighbouring City and Guilds 
Institute, whioh he designed in 1831. 

In 1876 the first portion of the head 
London ofSoe of the Prudential Assurance 
was built in Holborn. This was twice 
enlarged till in its oomplete state it form^ 
the ohief arohiteotural feature of the street, 
aud the offices of the sooiety whioh Water- 
house planned rapidly beoame conspicuous 
objeots in the larger provincial towns. In 
1881 a oommenoement was made with St. 
Paul’s Sohool, at West Kensington. Ih this 
building, as in others of the period, terra 
cotta was largely employed, ws demands 


I for this material were so large and oontinu- 
, ous, and led to so general a use of it by 
others, that ho may almost be said to have 
created a groat industry. Possessing the 
courage of his opinions, he was always 
ready to mve a trial to new materials nm) 
now methods of construction if, after 
examination, they commended themselves 
to him. He was thus one of the first 
architects to make a free use of con- 
structional ironwork. Waterhouse worked 
seldom in stone, and on the rare occasions of 
his employment of it he seemed to lean to 
now forms of expression. The now Uni- 
versity Club, St. James’s Street (1806), 
is a Gothic ofiort, but in the Nationai 
Provincial Bank, Piccadilly branch (1892), 
and again in the National liberal dub 
(1884), the design is Renaissance in oharao- 
ter. in the ease of the last bnilding he 
turned to good use an awWard site, the 
quiet and dignified edifice being graced by 
an angle tower wliioh strikes a pleasant 
note of refinement. 

Waterhouse did comparatively little 
eoeleaiastioal work or restoration, but he 
laid a tender hand on the anoiont iabric 
of Staple Inn in Holborn (1887). St. 
Elisabeth, Reddish (1880), which hebiffit 
for Sit W. Houldsworth, is his most 
successful church; others are St, Mary, 
Twyford (1876), St. Bartholomew, Beading, 
with a ohonoel added by Bodlcy, and St. 
John’s, Brooklands, Manchester (1865). He 
also built the King’s Weigh House ohapel, 
in South Audloy Street, lx>ndon, and the 
I^dhurst Road oongregational church, 
Hampstead (1883), and at Yattendon, where 
he acquired a bouse and estate in 1887, 
he rostered the fabrio of the ohuroh partly 
at his own expense. 

Of ooUegiate work he had his shore. At 
Cambridge he mode additions to Gonville 
and Cains CoUege, oommenoing in 1868; 
he built a now court at Trinity Hall (1872), 
a block of undergraduates’ rooms at Jesus 
(1869) ; the maator’s lodge, hall, library, 
aud leotuie rooms at Pembroke (1871), 
and the Union, begun in 1866 and finished 
later. At Oxford he was responsible for 
the south front and, afterwords, the hall 
at Balliol (1867), tbe interior of the latter 
having been since altered by his son, and 
for the debating hall of the Union (1878). 
His largest domestio works were the re- 
oonstiuotion of Eaton Hall (1870), Iweme 
Minster, Dorset (1877), Heythrop H^ 
(1871), rebuilt after destruction by fire in 
a severe olossioal style, Hutton Hall, 
Guisborough (1865) and Blackmoor, Eamp- 
sbire (1866), for tbe first Lord Sdbome, with 
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many surrotmding buildings ; be also built 
Abingor Hall (1871) for LoSl harper j’Baeb- 
hold, Berkshire (1884) ; and Merton 
Priory, Liverpool (1867). Three times he 
built for himself, Barcombe Cottage, Pallow- 
field, Manchester (1864) ; Fox Hill in 
Whitelmiglifs Park, Reading (1868); and 
lastly Yattendon Court (1877), rrhcre the 
village became a visible testimony to his 
sense of the obligations of a landlord. 

In 1891 ho took his eldest son, Paul, 
into partnership ; works of note about this 
period were the National Provincial Bank, 
Piccadilly: the dining-hall and chapel, 
Girton (1872) ; additions to the Yorkshire 
College, Leeds (1878), a block of shops and 
offices, St. Andrews Square, Edinburgh 
(1805) ; medical school buildings for Liver- 
pool University Ctollege, Liverpool Royal 
Infirmary, and a wing of the Nottingham 
General Hospital (1899). The Hotel M4tro- 
pole, Brighton (1888), followed a little later, 
as well as improvements in the Grand 
Hotel, Charing Cross (1808), extensive 
alterations to the Grosvenor Hotel (1900), 
the Snrvevors’ Institution and University 
College Hospital (1897), the last-named 
being completed by Mr. Paul Waterhouse. 
Other works carried out from time to time 
which deserve mention are New Court, 
Carey Street, Lincoln’Binn (1875), Reading 
grammar school (1870h Hove town 'hall 
(1880), Foster's Bank, Cambridge (1891), 
Brown’s Bank (now' Lloyds). Leeds (1895), 
St. Margaret’s School, Bushey (1894), and 
Rhyl Hospital, first block (1898) ; ‘ the 
last two buildings in partnership with his 
son, 

Waterhouse’s productive capaoity was 
combined with critical insight. ser- 
vices as assessor in competitions were 
widely sought, and there a clearness of 
perception and a power of rapidly grasping 
a scheme as a whole enabled him to arrive 
rapidly at decisions authoritatively founded 
on reasoned data. He was a member''of 
the international jury for the competition 
for tho new west j^nt to Milan cathedral ; 
was on the committee of selection for the 
Imperial Institute, acted as assessor for 
the Birmingham law courts, of whioh'’'he 
made a sketch plan for the oompetitors’ 
guidance. Among the last competitions 
in whioh'he took part himself was the 
first (inoonolusive) oompeUtion for the 
admiralty and war office in 1882. Thence- 
forth his work come to him unsolicited. 

^ Waterhouse’s early liking for colour never 
deserted him ; bo was probably the most 
accomplished sketoher in water colours 
in the profession, and on various occasions 


exhibited in the water-colour room at the 
Royal Academy. 

At the height of his career Waterhouse 
was regarded *03 the chief figure in the pro- 
fession by a large majority of his fellow 
architects, and lus eminence was recognised 
at home and abroad. He became a fellow 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
in 1861, was for many years a member of 
council, member and afterwards chairman 
of the art standing committee, president 
of the institute 1883-1891, and gold 
medallist in 1878, when the president 
described him as a ‘ great mason,’ a phrase 
which expressed tersely the behef of 
architects generally that he knew pre- 
cisely what his materials were capable 
of, and the beat way to turn them to 
account. He was elected A.R.A. on 
16 Jan. 1878, and R.A. on 4 June 1885, 
becoming treasurer in 1808, and proving of 
great service to the institntion in that 
capacity. He gave up active membership of 
the R..^. in 1003. In June 1896 he received 
the LL.B. degree at Manchester, that being 
the first honorary degree oonferred by the 
Victoria University. In 1893 he was made 
a corresponding member of the Institute of 
France. He held diplomas from 'Vienna, 
(1869), Bmssels (1886), Antwerp (1887), 
Milan (1888), Berlin (1889); the ‘grand 
prix ’ was awarded him at the Paris itoter- 
national Exhibition of 1867. 

Waterhouse was treasurer of the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution till 1901. 
He joined in founding and was president 
till 1901 of the ‘ SoMety for checking the 
Abuses of Fublio Advertising,’ a form of 
vulgarisation of the scenery of town or 
country which was particularly odious to 
him. 

In 1901 Waterhouse’s health broke down 
and he retired from active work. His last 
years were spent at Yattendon, where 
he died on 22 Aug. 1905. He was buried 
in the churohyora there. He married 
in 1860 Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Hodgkin, and sister of Thomas Hodgkin 
the r^torisn, by whom he'had three sens 
and two daughters. His eldest son is 
Paul, his partner and successor ; his dder 
daughter, Mary Monica, macri^ Robert 
Bridges, the poet. 

Besides official addresses, Waterhouse 
wrote on essay on arohiteots in ‘The 
Unwritten Laws and Ideals of Active 
Careers ’ (ed. Miss Fitosim, 1889). 

There is a good portrait of him by Sir 
William QniUar Orchozdson, which bangs 
with’ those of other presidents in the 
galleries of the institute. Another portrait 
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by Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema (1892) is 
in posseBsion of the family. Both are in 
oil colour. 

[The Builder, leading article and obit, 
notice, 26 Aug. 190B j Builders’ Journal, 
30 Aug. 1906 ; Building News, 26 Aug. 1906 ; 
private information from Mr. Paul Water- 
house, supplemented by personal recollec- 
tions.] 

WATERLOW, Sib SYDNEY HEDLEY, 
first baronet (1822-1906), lord mayor of 
London and philanthropist, born in Crown 
Street, Einsbury, on 1 Nov. 1822, was 
fourth of the five sons of James Water- 
tow (6. 19 Aprfl 1790, d. 11 July 1876) 
of Himtington Lodge, Peokham Road, 
Surrey, by his wife Mary, daughter 
of William Crakell. The family was of 
Erenoh Walloon descent, and the father, 
who was a member of the Stationers’ 
Company and a common councilman for 
Comhill word, started in 1811 a small 
stationer’s business in Birohin Lane, where 
in 1836 ho was joined by his eldest son, 
Alfred James, and between 1840 and 1844 
by other sons. 

Brought up by his grandmother at Mile 
End til the age of seven, Sydney went 
first to a dame’s school in Worship Street, 
then to a boardin| school at Brighton, and 
lastly to St. Saviour’s nammar school m 
Souwwark, living at that time with his 
father in Gloucester Terrace, Hoxton. 
His father was a member of the unitorion 
congregation at South Place chapel, 
Einsbury, under the ministry of William 
Johnson Eos [q. v.], whose teaching greatly 
influenced young Waterlow. In Nov. 1830 
he was apprenticed through the Stationers’ 
Company to his uncle, Thomas Harrison, 
the government printer, with whom he 
lived at Pimlico and afterwards at Sloane 
Square. His diligence procured him in the 
fourth year of his apprenticeship the sole 
charge of the foreign ofSce printing, with 
full responsibility for its seoreoy. On the 
expiration of ids indentures in Nov. 1843 
he went to Paris, and was employed during 
the vrinter in printing for the publisher 
Galignani a catalogue of his library. 

In Easter 1844 ho joined his brothers 
Alfred, Walter, and Albert in adding a 
printing branch to the stationery business 
in Birchin Lane, the modest capital of 
1201. being furnished by their father. They 
began by printing the ‘Bonkers’ M^ozine,’ 
of which me first number appeared in April. 
Success at once followed, largely through 
the great share which the firm secured in 
railway printing and stationery. Additional 


premises were taken at 49 Parliament 
Street (1846), London Wall (1861), Car- 
penters’ Hall (1864), Great Winchester 
Street (1866), Castle Street, Einsburv 
(1872), Little Chart Mills, Ashford, Kent 
(1876), and Paris in 1883 [London, Direc- 
tories). The firm was converted into a 
limited company in Eebruaw 1876, nnii»r 
the style of Waterlow and Sons, limited, 
and in Eebruory 1877 the company sold 
the Birohin Lane portion of their business 
to Waterlow Brothers and Layton. Erom 
this date until 1896, when he retired, 
Sydney was managing director of the 
company. The company was reconstructed 
in 1879, and again in 1897 ; its present 
camtal is 1,360,0002. 

Waterlow joined the city corporation in 
1857, when he was elected a common coun- 
oilman for the ward of Broad Street, and 
on 3 April 1862 received a special vote of 
thanks from the corporation for devising 
and establishing a system of over-house tele- 
graphs for the CSty police stations (Minvits 
of ike Gomnum Council, 3 April 1862). He 
was elected alderman of Longbourn ward 
on 30 Jan. 1863, and served the office 
of sheriff in 1866-7. The year was notable 
for a banquet given to the Viceroy of 
Egypt at the Mansion House and the costly 
reception of the Sultan Abdul Aziz by the 
corporation at Guildhall. Waterlow and 
his brother sheriff were knighted on 3 Aug. 
1867. On Michaelmas Day 1872 he was 
elected lord mayor. Among the more im- 
portant events of his mayoralty were the 
establishment of the Hospital Sunday Eund 
(21 Nov.) ; the opening to the public of 
the newly built GuudhaU Librory (10 March 
1873) : and the entertainment of the Shah of 
Persia at Guildhall (20 June). On 29 July 
1873 he was modo a baronet. He was 
for ten years (from 29 May 1873) gover- 
nor of the Irish Society, was treasurer of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital from 1874 to 
20 June 1892, and was ohairman of the 
United Westminster Schools from 1873 to 
1893. He resigned his alderman’s gown 
on 18 Sept. 1883. 

Waterlow had long been known in the 
metropolis for his practioal philanthropy. 
He tong laboured to seoxue for the poor d 
London (decent housing and pure watm. 
In 1862 he built at ms own expense in 
Mark Street, Emsbury, a block of working- 
olass dwelhngs, with accommodation for 
ei^ty families; these tenements, though 
bmlt for comfort and let at moderate renti, 
produced a good return for the outlay, to 
1863 he ori^ated the Improved todustrial 
Dwellings Company, Limited, of which ho 
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was chairman till bis death, when the 
company possessed 6000 tenements, which 
honsed 30,000 persons. The company now 
has a capital of 1,000,0002. 

^yateriow was returned as liberal member 
for Dumfriesshire in 1868, hut was unseated 
in 1869 on technical grounds, his firm 
having token a government contract of 
which lie had no personal knowledge. After 
an unsuccessful contest for the same seat 
in 1869 and for Southwark in 1870, he 
was returned for Maidstone in 1874, and 
sat for that borough until 1880, when he 
was defeated. He was shortly afterwards 
elected for Gravesend, and retained that 
seat imtU 1885, when he unsuccessfully 
fought the Medway division of Kent, A 
stalwart liberal, he spoke in parliament in 
favour of a reform of the London Corpora- 
tion, Li 1870 he was appointed on the 
royal commission for inquiry into friendly 
aiid benefit societies (report presented 
1874), in September 1877 on the royal 
judicature commission (which reported in 
1831), and in July 1880 on the Livery 
Companies Commission (report presented 
1884). 

In 1872, a few months before his mayor- 
alty, he presented Lauderdale House at 
Highgate, with its grounds, to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, for use as a convalescent 
home. The building was adapted and 
furnished at his expense, and was opened 
on 8 July 1872 by King Edward VII and 
Queen Alexandra, then Prince and Princess 
of Wales, but it was disused for hospital 
purposes in 1880. In 1889 Waterlow pre- 
sented the house with a surrounding estate 
of twenty-nine acres to the London County 
Council. The fine grounds have since been 
known as Waterlow Park, where a statue 
of Waterlow was erected by public sub- 
section in 1900. 

Waterlow joined the livery of the 
Stationers’ Company in 1847, serving as 
Master in 1872-3, the year of his mayoralty. 
He also became by redemption a freeman 
and liveryman of the Clothworkers’ Com- 
pany on 30 July 1873, and the same day 
passed (by election and fine) through the 
offices of assistant, warden, and master. 
He was a juror for Great Britain at 
the International Exhibitions of Paris 
(1867) and Philadelphia (1876), one of 
the royal commissioners of the 1861 ex- 
hibition, chairman of the city of London 
income tax commissioners, and treasurer 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute 
from 1879 (tiie year after its inception) to 
1891. He was mso a director of the XTuion 
Bank of London, vice-chairman of the 


London, Chatham and Dover Railway, and 
vice-president and chairman of the dis- 
tribution committee of the Hospital Sunday 
Pund. In 1902 he was made a K.C.V.O. 

Waterlow died, after a brief illness, on 
3 August 1906, at his country residence, 
Trosley Towers, Wrotham, Kent, and was 
buried at Stansted, Kent. His estate was 
sworn for probate at 30,9482. 10s. 8d. 
gross ; the residue after pajunent of 
various legacies was left to his wife, the 
testator having made in his lifetime wW 
he considered an adequate provision for each 
member of his family. 

He was twice married: (1) on 7 May 
1845 to Anna Maria (d. 1880), youngest 
daughter of William Hickson of Pairseat, 
Wrotham, Kent, by whom he had five 
sons and three daughters ; (2) in 1882 to 
Margaret, daughter of William Hamilton 
of Napa, California, U.S.A., who survived 
him. His oldest son, Philip Hickson, suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy. A subscription 
porteoit by (Sir) Hubert von Herkomer 
(1892) is in ^e hall of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. A cartoon portrait appeared in 
‘Vanity Pair ’ in 187k 

[Authorities above cited j Life (with 
portrait) by George Smalley, 1909; Under 
Six Reigns ; the house of Waterlows of 
Birchin Lane from 1811 to 1911 (portrait 
of James Waterlow); London Direotorios, 
1822-44 : Pratt, People of the Period ; 
Whitaker, Bed Book of Commerce, 1910, 
p. 025; Printers’ Register, 6 Sept. 1906; 
Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage ; City 
Press, 11 Aug. 1906; The Times, 4 Aug., 
29 Nov. 1906 ; Men of the Time, 1899 ; 
Bitdije, Pamous City Mon, p. 71; private 
information.] C. W, 

WATKIN, Sra EDWARD WILLIAM 
(1819-1901), railway promoter, born in 
Bavald Street, Salford, on 26 ^pt. 1819, 
was son of Absolom Watkin, a cotton 
merchant and prominent citizen of Man- 
chester, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of William Makinson of Bolton. Of two 
brothers, John (1821-1870) look holy 
orders and was vioar of Stixwold, Lincoln- 
shire, and Alfred (1826-1876), a merchant, 
was mayor of Manchester in 1873-4. 

Watkm, after education at a private 
school, entered the office of his father. 
Interesting himself from youth in pubiio 
movemeuts, he became when about twenty- 
one a direotoT of the Manchester Athenmum, 
and helped to organise the great literary 
soiides in 1843-4. With some other mem- 
bers of the Athenmnm be started the Satur- 
day half -holiday movement in Manchester. 
In 1846 he wrote ‘ A Plea for Pubiio Parks,’ 
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and acted as one of the secretaries of a of the Cheshire lines committee, whioh was 
committee whioh raised money for the opened in 1877, and he was actively inter- 
opening of throe public parks in Manehestor csted in making the Athens and Pirsns 
and Sdford. In the same year he Joined railway. Ha projected the practical union 
in founding the * Manchester Exammer.’ _ of the Welsh railway system by linking up 
Watkin soon became partner in his a number of small fines with the object oi 
father’s business, but in 1846 he abandoned fonning a through route from Cardiff to 
the cotton trade to taka up the secretary- Liverpool, thus bringing South and North 
ship of the Trent Valley railway, which Wales into direct railway communication 
line was afterwards sold at a profit of with Lancashire by means of the Mersey 
438,0001. to the London and North Western Tunnel, opened in 1886. To this end a 
Eailway Company, Watkin, who had spring bridge over the river Dee at 
ably negotiated the transfer, then entered Connah’a Quay was built (1887-90) and 
the service of the latter company. On Unca to Birkenhead completed, 
recovering from a breakdown in health Despite thesovaried calls on his attention, 
he paid ms first visit to America in 1851, it was to the three railways of which he 
and in the following year published an was chairman that Watkin long devoted 
account of it entitled ‘A Trip to the his main energies. As chairman of the 
United States and Canada.’ In 1853 ho Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
was appointed general manager of the railway, now the Great Central, he met 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire with great diffioultieB by the oompetitbn of 
railway, and entered on an intricate series both the Great Northern and Mimand com- 
of negotiations with the Groat Northern, panies, but he greatly improved its affairs, 
the London and North Western, and HIb chief aim was to form a through route 
Midland railways, three lines whose hostile under a single management from Man- 
competition threatened disaster to his Chester and the north to Dover. With that 
own company. At the desire of the Duke end in view, ho projected the new and 
of Nowcastlo, seoretary of state for the independent lino from Sheffield to toyle- 
oolonies, he undertoohi in 1861, a mission bono, London. At the timo the Manchester 
to Canada in order to investigate the company’s trains ran over the Great 
means of confederating the five British Northern line from Retford. The proposed 
provinces into a dominion of Canada, and Great Central line was strongly resisted by 
to consider tbe feasibility of transferring Watkin’s competitors, but he had his way 
the Hudson Bay territory to the control after a long struggle, and the line was 
of the government; the last was accom- opened for through traffic to London on 
plishod in 1869. Another object was that 8 March 1899. 

of planning railways designed to bring It was from a desire to extend bis 
Quebeo within easier reach of other parts sohomo of through traffic that Watkin 
(ff Canada and of the Atlantic. long and ardently advocated a channel 

On returning homo Watkin resigned his tunnel railway between Dover and Galois, 
appointment os manager of the Manchester, This proposal was first made in 1869. A 
Sheffield, and linoolnsbire Company, ohannel tunnel company was formed in 
through disagreement with his directors, 1872, and tmder Watkin’s direction excava- 
who had oomo to terms in his absence with tions were begun in 1881 beneath the 
the Midland railway, and he become seashore between Folkestone and Dover, 
president of the Grand Trunk railway of At the instance of the board of trade the 
Canada. Within two years, however, ho court of ohanoery at once issued an injimo- 
resumed, in 1863, his oonneotion with tho tion forbidding Watkin to proceed, on the 
Manchester company, first os dirootor and ground of Ms infringement of the crown’s 
from January 1864 as chairman. In that foreshore rights. Next session Watkin, 
position, wmoh ho retained tQl May who long sat in the House of Commons, 
1894, he did his chiof work. With this introduced a private bill authorising^ his 
office he combined the chairmanship of project; after consideration by a joint 
the South Eastern company from 1866- committee of the two houses, whioh pro- 
1894, and of the Metropolitan companies nounoed agoiimt it by a majority of sixty- 
from 1872-94. For a short time he was four, the bill was withdrawn. Subseiiuentiy 
a director of the Great Eastern (1867) in 1888, and again in 1890, Watkin reintro- 
and Great Western (1866) companies, duced a bill authorising his experimental 
Other enterprises also occupied him. He works without result, and it was finally 
carried ‘out a sobeme for a new railway withdrawn in 1893. In 1880 Watkin, on 
between Manchester and livcrpool, that icoeiving a report from Professor !^yd 
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Dawkins, began boring for coal m the 
neighbourhood of Dover, and the work 
was continued until 1S91, at the ezpenae 
of the Channel Tunnel Company. Suffi- 
cient evidence was obtained to justify the 
R inkin g of a trial shaft and the formation 
of companies for further exploration. 
WatMn also proposed a railway tunnel 
between Scotland and Ireland and a ship 
canal in Ireland between Dublin and 
Galway. His passion for enterprise further 
led him to become chairman m 1889 of a 
company to erect at Wembley Park, 
Middlesex, a ‘ Watkin ’ tower on the 
model of the Eifiol tower in Paris. Owing 
to lack of funds only a single stage 
was completed ; this was opened to 
the public in 1896, and was demolished 
in 1907. 

Watkin was returned to Parliament 
as liberal member for Great Yarmouth in 
1867, but was unseated on petition. He 
sat as member for Stoc^ort from 1864: 
to 1868, when he was defeated. In 1869 
he ansucccasfully contested East Cheshire, 
but was member for Hytho from 1874 to 
1895. His political views remained liberal 
until 1885, when he became a unionist, 
but he often acted independently of any 
party. Ho was a member of the Man- 
chester City Council from 1869 to 1862 
and high sharifl of Cheshire in 1874, He 
was knighted in 1868 and created a baronet 
in 1880. 

He died at Bose Hill, Northonden, 
Cheshire, on 13 April 1901, and was buried 
at Northenden parish church. 

Watkin married in 1846 Mary Briggs 
(d. 6 March 1887), daughter of Jonathan 
Mellor of Oldham, by whom be had a son, 
Alfred Mellor Watm, M.P. for Grimsby 
(1877-80), and bis successor in the baronctoy, 
and a daughter Harrietts, wife of H. W. 
Woialey-Taylor, £.0., of Moreton Hall, 
WhoUey. His second wife, whom ha 
married in 1893, when she was eighty-one 
years old, was Ann (d. 26 May 1896), 
daughter of William Little, and widow of 
Herbert Ingram, M.P., founder of the 
‘ Illustrated London News.’ A portrait of 
Watkin by (Sir) Hubert von Herkomer was 
exhibited at the Boyal Academy in 1887. 
A cartoon portrait by * Apo ’ (i.e. Carlo 
Pellegrini [q. r.J, who also painted his 
portrait in oils) appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ 
in 1875. 

Besides the works named above he wrotei 
1. ‘Absolom Watkin. Fragment Ho. 1,’ 
1874 (a sketch of bis father, with some of 
his writings). 2. ‘ Canada and the States ; 
BeooUeotions, 1861 to 1886,’ 1887. 3, 


[ ‘ India : a Few Pages about it,’ 1889 (on 
I the public worla policy of the Indian 
j government). 4. ‘ .^derman Cobden of 
1 Manchester,’ 1891 (letters and reminisooneos 
of Bichord Cobden). 

[Manchester Guardian, 15 April 1901 ; 
Manchester Faces and Places, vols. 2 and 12 
(portraits) ; Mon and Women of the Time, 
1899 : Vanity Pair, 1875 (portrait), Lodge’s 
Fceiage, 1901 ; Paul, History of Mo&m 
England, 1905, iv. 303 ; Lucy, Diiwy of the 
Gladstone Parliament, 1880, p. 260, and 
Diary of the Salisbury Parliament, 1892, 
p. 81 ; C. E. Grinling’s History of the Great 
Morthem Bailway, 3rd edit. 1903, passim ; 
F. S. Williams’s Midland Railway, 1876, 
pp. 157, 27.5 i C. E, Strotton, Midland Railway, 
1907, p. 222; J Pendleton’s Onr Railways, 
1894, vol. i. pas.sim ; W. B. Dawkins’s paper 
in Trans. Manchester Geological Soo. 1897; 
Contemporary Rev. April 1800.] 0. W. S. 

WATSON, ALBERT (1828-1904), prin- 
cipal of Brasenose College, Oxford, and 
classical scholar, born at Hiddenninster 
on 4 Dec. 1628, was fifth son of Richard 
Watson of tlmt town. Educated at 
Rugby (1843-7), he entered Wadhom 
College, Oxford, on 21 April 1847 as a 
commoner. In Easter term 1861 he 
obtained a first olass in Uteree humaniores 
(B.A. 1861), proceeding M.A in 1863, and 
for a few months in 1864 was a master 
at Marlborough College. On 12 Maroh 1862 
he had been elected fellow of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, and took holy orders in 
1863, becoming priest in 1856, but never 
holding any benefice. Settling down to 
educational work in Oxford ho was tutor 
of his college (1864-67) and lecturer (1868- 
73). He was also librarian 1868-77 and 
senior bursar 1870-81, and during the three 
years 1886-9 served the office of prin- 
cipal. He was again fellow from 1890 
tin bis death. His chief extra-collegiate 
positions were those of librarian of the 
Union Society 1852-3, examiner 1859, 
1860, 1864, and 1866, and curator of the 
University Galleries. He died suddenly 
from heart failure at Oxford on 21 Nov. 
1904. He was unmarried. 

A posthumous portrait, hasc^ on photo- 
graphs, is in Brasenose College common 
room. 

Watson’s only published work was an 
edition of ' Sdeot Letters of Cioero,’ with 
notes (Oxford, 1870 ; 4th edit., 1891 ; text 
only, 1874, 1876), a task suggeated^Ihim, 
it is bdieved, hy John Conington, - and 
carried out with conspicuous ammenjand 
industry. ‘Watson’s Letters’ was for 
many years a household word at Oxford. 
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He also translated part of Ranke’s ‘History 
of England’ (Clarendon Press, 1876). 

With Tride reading in all branches of 
standard Uteratuie, but especially historical 
and political, and Trith a retentive memory, 
Watson combined a rare power of co- 
ordinating what he knew. The character- 
istics of demsion and determination which 
his features suggested were quite over- 
borne by his gentleness and benovolonce. 
Reserved and retiiing to an unusual degree, 
he yet in social converse put his stores of 
wit and learning at the free disposal of his 
guests. Throughout his life ho was a 
convinced liberal, and a considerable 
force in Oxford politics. 

[Brasonose Coll. Beg. 1906; Poster’s 
Alumni Oxonlenses ; Oxford Mag. 30 Hov. 
1904 ; C. B. Hoborden, Address in Brasenoso 
College Cliapel, 27 Nov. 1904, privately 
printed,] P. M. 

WATSON. GEORGE LENNOX (1861- 
1604), naval architect, born at Glasgow on 
30 Oct. 1861, was eldest son of Thomas 
Watson, M.D., by his wife Ellen, daughter ; 
of Timothy Burstah, an engineer. Edu- 
cated at the High School and then at the 
Collegiate School, Glasgow, he was ap- 
prenticed in 1867 to Robert Napier & Sons, 
shipbuilders and marine engineers of Govan. 
In 1871 he found employment with A. and 
J. Inglis, shipbuilders, of Fointhouse, near 
Glasgow, moUng with a member of the 
firm experiments in yaoht-designing, and in 
1872 ho started business in Glasgow as a 
naval architect. Exact methods of yacht- 
modelling were only then being introduced, 
and Watson was the first to apply to the 
designing of yachts the laws governing the 
resistance of bodies moving in water which 
William John Maoquom Rankine [q. v.] 
and William Froude [q. v.] hod form^ated. 
During a career of over thirty years he de- 
signed many of the moat successful yachts 
that have sailed in British waters. 

Early enocesses were the 6-ton cutter 
Clotildc (1873), which beat Fife’s Pearl; 
the 10-ton cutter Madge (1876), which had 
great success in American wat^; the Vril 
(1876); the' 68-ton cutter Marjorie (1883); 
and the Vanduara (1880), which was the 
fastest vessel of her class, beating the 
Formosa, the property of Edward VII, 
then Prince of Wales, on several occasions. 
When Dixon Hemp’s new rule of measure- 
ment for racing purposes in 1887 required 
the huilding^of a broader and lighter type 
of vessel, Watson was equally successful. 
The Tarana (1888), the Creole (1890). 
and the Queen Mab (1892) were all 


notable prize-'winners, and a record success 
was achieved by the Britannia, which 
Watson built for ICing Edward VH, then 
Prince of Wales, in 1893. Between 1893-7 
it won 147 prizes, 122 of them first prizes, out 
of 219 starts, the total value of the 
amounting to 9973Z. The Bona (1900) 
the Kariad (1000, at first nayniy l Uie 
Distant Shore), and the Sybarita (1901) 
were largo vessela notable for ^eir sea- 
worthiness ; a race between the two latter 
in the Clyde in 1901 during a storm 
which compellod the accompanying steam 
yachts to put back proved one of the most 
remarkable yachting contests on record. 

Between 1887 and 1901 Watson was 
jirominently before the public os the de- 
signer of ihe British ohaUenger’s yacht in 
the contest in American waters between 
Great Britain and America. Watson 
designed J. Bell & Brothers’ Thistle 
(1887), Lord Dunraven’s Valkyrie n 
(1893), and Valkyrie III (1896), and 
Sir Thomas Lipton’s Shamro^ H 
(1901), Though these vessels failed to 
regain the oup for Great Britain they 
were yachts of the highest class. The 
American yachts which defeated them had 
little suooesB whenever they visited British 
waters. 

Watson, in addition to racing craft, 
also designed passenger, oaigo, and mail 
steamers, and many of the largest steam 
yachts of the day. Amongst &e latter 
wore the Lysistrata (2089 tons), hifilt 
for James Gordon Bennett; tho Atmoh 
(1746 ions), built for Boron Edmond de 
Rothschild; the Alberta (1322 tons), 
built for the King of the Belgians; the 
Zamitza (1086 tons), built for the Tsar 
of Russia, and otlier yaohts built for foreign 
owners. 

Watson contributed to ‘Yachting’ (2vol8. 
1896, Badminton Library) and published 
in 1881 a scries of lectures, ‘Progress in 
Yachting and Yacht-building,’ delivered at 
the Glasgow naval and marine ou^eer- 
ing exhibition (1880-1). In 1882 he was 
elected a member of the Institute of Naval 
Architects, before whioh he read a paper on 
a new form of steering-gear. He was also 
for nearly twenty years consulting naval 
architect to tho National Lifeboat Inatitu- 
tion. He died at Glasgow on 12 Nov. 1904. 
Watson married in 1603 Marie, the daughter 
of Edward Lovibond of Greenwich. He 
had no issue. 

[Trans, of Inst, of Nav. Aiohiteots, 1906 ; 
Who’s Who, 1906 The Times, 14 Nov, 1904 ; 
Yaohting, 1896 ; art. on Yachting in Enoyo. 
Brit., 11th ed. ; A E. T. Watson, King 
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Edvard VII as a (Sportsman, 1911; Yacht (1889). The article ‘Molecule’ in the 

Racing Calendar and Rev. 1901.] S. E. F. ‘ EnoyclopscdiaBritannica,’ 9th edition, ivas 

. _ also written jointly vith Burbury, 

WATSON, HENRY WILLIAM (1827— Watson’s contributions to serial scientific 
1903), mathematician, bom at Marylebone literature include ‘ Diiect Inyestigation of 
on 2S Feb. 1827, was son of Thomas Watson, Lagrange’s and Monge’s Methods of Solu- 
R.N., by his wife Eleanor Mary Kingston, tion of Partial Differential Equations,’ in 
Educated at King’s College, London, he the ‘ Quarterly Journal of Mathematics ’ 
won the first mathematical scholarship in- (1863) ; ‘ The Vinatin Theory of Gases ’ 
stituted there, proceeding in 1846 to Trinity and ‘ On the Progress of Seienee, its Con- 
GoUege, Cambridge, where he was scholar, ditions and limitations,’ read at the 

He graduated as second wrangler and Rinningham Philosophical Society (1877, 
Smith’s prizeman in 1860, Dr. W. H. 1891); and, jointly with Sir i’ranoia 

Besant being senior wrangler. He became Golton [g. v. Suppl. H], ‘ On the Pro- 

fellow in 1851, and from 1861 to 1853 bability of the Extinction of Families’ 
was assistant tutor. With James Fitz- (Joum. AnArop. Inst. vol. iv.). 
james Stephen, who entered TrMty m He died at Brighton on 11 Jan. 1903, fiye 
1847, Watson formed a close friendshm months after his resignation of BerkswoU. 
(sec Leslie STEKiEm’s Lt/c of Sir J, F . He married in 1856 Emily, daughter of 
Stephen). Both were ‘Apostles,’ and (Sir) Hemy Rowe, of Cambridge ; his wife’s 
William Harcourt, (Sir) Henry Sumner gigter married Robert Baldwin Hayward 
Maine, and E. H. Stanley (afterwards [„. y, Suppl. II]. He had issue one son 
fifteenth. Earl of Derby) belonged to their and two daughters, 
coterie. After a short stay in London, [pjoo. Roy. Soo.’ vol. kxv. ; Roy. Soe. 
studymg law (with Stephen as fellow- Catal. Soi. Papers | Nature, 22 Jan. 1903 ; Men 
student), Watson beoame mathematical of the Time, 1899 ; Tho Times, 13 Jan. 1903.] 
master in tho City of London School X. E. J. 

(1854), and was afterwards (1857) mathe- 
matical lecturer at King’s College, London. WATSON, JOHN, who wrote under the 
Ordained deacon in 1856, be took priest’s pseudonym of Ian hlaoLOBEiir (1860- 
orders in 1858. From 1857 to 1866 he was 1907), presbyterian divine and author, 
a mathematical master at Harrow School, bom at Manningtiee, Essex, on 3 Nov. 
retiring on presentation to the benefice of 1850, was only child of John Watson 
Berkswell, near Coventry. One of the (d. 1 Jan. 1879), a clerk in the civil service, 
original founders of the Alpine Club in who subsequently became receiver-general 
1857, he delighted in mountaineering, of taxes in Scotland, by bis wife Isabella 
but left the dub in 1862. _ Maolaren. Ho came of pme Highland 

Watson was moderator 'and examiner stock. His father was bom at Braemar, 
during 1860-1 in the Cmnbridge mathe- while his mother belonged to the Loch 
matioal tripos, and an additionof examiner Tay district and spoke Gaelic. Her 
in 1877. From 1893 to 1896 ho was ancestors were Roman catholics. Watson’s 
examiner in mathematics at London ^ents, however, belonged to the Free 
University. One of the founders of the Church of Scotland. 

Birmingham Philosophical Society, he was When Watson was about four the family 
president 1880-1. He was elects F.B.S. removed to Perth. After attending the 
on2 June 1881. Cambridge Universily con- grammar school of that city, he was sent 
ferredthehonorarySo.D. demeein 1883. to the high school of Stiilhig, where bis 
Watson’s independent publioations were companions included Henry Drummond 
‘ The Elements of Plane and Solid Geo- [q. v. Sup^l. 1]. In 1866 he entered Edin- 
metcy’ (1871) and ‘Treatise on the burgh University. His career there was 
Kinetic IQieory of Gases ’ (1876 ; 2nd edit, somewhat disappointing, but he showed 
1893, which embodied oiitioisms given some promise in philosophy and beome 
in correspondence by Clerk Maxwdl). In president of the University Philosophical 
collaboration with Samuel Hawksley Bur- Society. He graduated M. A. in 1870. 
bury [q. v. SuppL II] there appeared ‘A Reluotantly, at his father’s wish, he 
Treatise on Generalised Co-ordinates applied studied for the ministry of the Free Church 
to the KinetioB of a Material System ’(1879), of Scotland at New College, Edinburgh 
a work on abstract dynsunics; and ‘The {1870-4); his teachers inolu^ Andrsw 
Mathematical Theory of Eleotrioity and Brace Davidson [q. v. Suppl. II] and Robert 
Magnetism,* vol. i. ‘ Eleotrostatioe ’ (1886), Rainy [q. v. Suppl. H]. His course was 
vol. ii. ‘ M^netism and Electrodynamics ’ undistinguished ; at its close he passed a 
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semester at Tiibingon University, studying 
under Beck and^WeissSeker. 

In tke autumn oi 1874 he became assis- 
tant to the Kev. Dr. J. H. Wilson, Barclay 
church, Edinburgh. There ho had mis- 
givinp as to his ministerial fitness, and 
thought of studj^g for the bar. Early 
in 1876 bo was inrlucled minister of the 
Free church at Logieahnond, Perthshire; 
his uncle, Hiram Watson, had been minister 
thero from 1841 to 1863, leaving the 
Church of Scotland at the Disruption. 
In Logieahnond, the ‘ Drumtoohty ’ of 
'Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,’ Watson 
spent some three of his happisat years, 
making himself popular with the people 
and winning some reputo as a proacher. 
In 1877 he became ooUoague and successor 
to the Rev. Dr. Samuel MiUer of Ikee 
St. Matthew’s church, Glasgow, a wealthy 
congregation and a centre of spiritual in- 
fluence. His Glasgow ministry, which was 
less harmonious and successful than that 
at Logieahnond, lasted barely throe 3rearB. 

The main work of Watson’s life began in 
1880, when he accepted on invitation to 
form a new presb3derian charge in the 
Sefton Park district of Liverpool. Thoro 
ho remained exactly twenty-five years, and 
established a congregation which for wealth, 
culture, and influence became one of tho 
foremost in the Presbyterian Church of 
England. His attractive personality and 
public spirit drew to him all sorts and con- 
ditions of people. His preaching, while rest- 
ing on a basis of broad evangelicalism, was 
essentially modern, catholic, oratorical, and 
cultured. Matthew Arnold [q. v. Suppl. I] 
on the day he died (16 April 1888) heard 
Watson preach at Sefton Pork ohurch, 
and remarked that he had rarely been so 
aflected by any preacher (W. Robbbtson 
Niooii’s Life, p. 130). Watson’s con- 
gregation raised, while he was minister, 
nearly 160,0001., and erected a ohuroh 
whose elegance and size hM earned for 
it the title of ‘ the presbyterion oathedral 
of England,’ os well as two large branch 
ohurches and a social institute. Watson’s 
influence on the oivio life of tho community 
was considerable, no fewer than six members 
of his congregation beoomuig lord mayors 
of Liverpool, wMlo others were prominent 
in the city council. He took a leading 
part in the creation of the University of 
Liverpool, and had a seat on its council 
(1903-6). 

In 1894 Watson achieved a new and a 
wider r^utation. In that year ho published, 
under the pseudonym of ‘ Ian Maolaren,’ 
a number 01 sketches of Scottish rural life 


entitled ‘ Beside tho Bonnie Brier Bush ’ 
The book at once mode Watson one of the 
most popular authors m Great Britain and 
America. ‘Ian Maclaren’ knew little of 
the novelist’s art, but out of simple elements 
he produced pictures of Soots character 
which, if not wholly free from sentimen- 
talism, are artistic delineations of the 
Scottish peasant’s'’ nobility of sentiment 
and religious emotion. Watson was aware 
of ‘the reverse side of the shield’ wliich 
George Douglas Brown [q. v. Suppl. in 
apotheosised in ‘ The House with the Green 
Shutters,’ but his interpretation was 
admirably effective. In Great Britain inore 
than a quarter of a million copies have 
been sold ; in America the sale has amount^ 
to about half a million, exclusive of an 
incomplete pirated edition which was circu- 
lated in largo numbers at a low price. 
The work has also been translated into 
soveral European tongues, and has been 
popular in Germany. In 1896 there 
followed in the samo vein ‘ The Days of 
Auld Longsyno,’ hardly inferior in execu- 
tion and popularity. There was some foiling 
off in workmanship in ‘Kate Carnegie 
and Ihoso Ministers’ (1897), in ^ite of 
its geniality and cosy oommond of tire 
Soois vernacular. ' Afterwards, and Other 
Stories’ (1898) shows the author’s com- 
mand of pathos ; ‘ Young Barbarians ’ 
U901) is a delightful boy’s book; 
^His Majesty Baby and some Common 
People ’ appeared in 1902 ; ‘ St. Jude’s ’ 
(posthumously, 1907) contained sketches 
of Glasgow life. ‘ Graham of Claverhouse ’ 
(posthumously, 1908) was ‘lanMaoloien’s’ 
only serious attempt at novel writing, and 
proved a failure. 

From 12 Got. to 10 Deo. 1896 Watson, 
taldng advantage of the popularity of his 
books, made his first American lecture 
tour under the management of Major J. B. 
Pond, and wsa weloomed with imm^e 
enthusiasm (Pond, Eocentricities of Omius, 
p. 406). At Tale University _ he was 
made hon, D.D. after delivering there 
the Lyman Beecher lectures on preaching, 
which he published in the same year under 
the title of ‘The Cure of Souls.’ Wateon 
repeated his success in a second American 
lecture tour, also under Pond’s direction 
(19 Eob.-lO May 1899). 

Meanwhile Watson hi^ engaged, undCT 
his own name, in theological literature. In 
1806 he issued ‘ The Jmnd of the Master,’ 
an able inteimretation of tho person and 
teaching of Ohrist. which brought him m 
1897 under a passing suspioiem of heresy 
(W. Robebtson Niootii’s Life, p. 214), 
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The most notable of his theological works 
■was The [.Doctrines of Grace’ (1900). 
‘The .life of the.Master’ (1001 ) illustrated 
Watson’s breadth of view. 

Watson worked strenuously to arouse 
interest in the theological college of his 
denomination. As oou'vener of the synod’s 
college committee he took a leodiim part 
in the removal of the college from Dmdon 
to Cambridge. Mainly owing to his energy 
and eloquence a sum of 16,0002. was raised 
in five weeks, which enabled Westminster 
College, Cambridge, to be opened free of 
debt in October 1890. Watson in 1897 
declined a call to St. John’s presbyterian 
ohuroh, Kensington, and in April 1900 
was elected moderator of synod. On the 
outbreak of the Boer war (Oct. 1899) 
he supported the British government, 
and aUenated many nonconformists by 
preaching sermons justifjdng the war. He 
also encouraged the young men of Liverpool 
to volunteer for active service in South 
Africa. In 1901 ill-health led him to pass 
the winter in Egypt. On his return he 
delivered a short course of lectures at 
the Boyal Institution, London, entitled 
‘ The Scot of the Eighteenth Century : his 
Religion and his life.' The lectures were 
repeated at Cambridge, and were published 
posthumously in 1907. 

^InEebruary 1905 Watson celebrated the 
conclusion of twenty-five yeara’ ministry 
at Sefton Park, and in October he resigned 
o'wing to ill-health and pressure of other 
work. A_sum of 28002. was then privately 
presented to him. He continued to reside 
m Liverpool. In January 1907 he accepted, 
on what proved to be the e've of his death, 
the pr^denoy of the National Eree Church 
Council, and was nominated for the princi- 
palship of Westminster College, Cambridge, 
m succession to Dr. Oswald Dykes. 

On 30 Jan. 1907 he sailed for New York 
to 'undertake a third lecturing tour in 
America. His popularity showed no sign 
of abatement, but he suifered from fatigue 
and from the cold. At Havetford College, 
Philadelphia, he delivered a course of 
lectures on ‘ The Religious Condition of 
Scotland in the Eighteenth Century.’ Ih 
‘ God’s Message to the Human Soul : the 
Use of the Bible in the light of the New 
Knowledge’ (Cole Lectures of Vanderbilt 
Umveraity at Nashville, 1007) he main- 
tained that the authority of the Bible was 
indestructible, while he welcomed reverent 
biblical criticism. Towards the end of 
March he passed to Canada. He lectured 
and preaoliM at Valley City, North Dakota, 
on 21 April. Two days later he arrived 


I at Mount Pleasant, Iowa, 'where he fell ill 
I and died on 6 May 1907 in the Brazel- 
ton hotel. His remains were accorded a 
public funeral on 27 May in Smithdewn 
cemetery, Liverpool. 

W^atson, whose sense of humour was keen 
and patriotism intense, earnestly sought as a 
preacher to combine the spirit of faith 'with 
that of culture. The twofold, ohaiaoter of Us 
work ae secular and religious ■writer led to 
some depreciating criticism of both results 
of his labours. But theology and literature 
equally appealed to him. 

Besides the works cited, Watson was also 
the author, in his O'wn name, of : 1. ' The 
Order of Service for Young People,’ 1895. 
2. ‘ The Upper Room ’ (‘ little Books on 
Religion’ series), 1898. 3. ‘The Potter’s 
Wheel,’ 1808. 4. ‘Compsjiions of 
Sorro'fffnl Way,’ 1898. 6. ‘Homely Vir- 
tues,’ 1903. 6. ‘The Inspiration of our 
Faith, and Other Sermons,’ 1905. 7. 
‘ Respectable Sins,’ a volume of sermons 
for young men, edited by Us son, Frederick 
W. Watson, and publr^ed posthumously 
in 1909. 

Watson married on 0 June 1878 Jane 
Bumic, daughter of Francis John Ferguson, 
ol Glasgow, and a near relative of Sir 
Samuel Ferguson [q. v.]. She survived 
him -with four eons. 

A portrait, painted by Robert Morrison 
of Uveipool, hangs in toe Guild Room of 
Sefton Park church, liverpooL 

[' Ion Maclaren,’ I,fie of Rev. John Watson, 
D.D., by W. Robertson NicoU, lOOS; Major 
J. B. Pond, Eccentricities of Genius, 1901, 
pp, 405-Bl j David Christie Murray, My 
Uontempraries in Fiction, 1897, pp. 110-11 ; 
George Adam Smith, Life of Henry Drummond, 
7to edit. 1004 ; Liverpool Post end Mercury, 
7 May 1907 ; Scotsman, 7 May 1907 ; British 
WeeUy, 16 May 1907 ; Scottish Review 
(weekly), 9 May 1007 ; private mformation.] 

W. E. G. 

WATSON, Sm PATRICK HERCN 
(1832-1907), surgeon, bom at Edinburgh 
on 6 Jon. 1832, was tUrd of four survi-ving 
sons of Charles Watson, D.D., minister U 
Burntisland, Fife, and Isabella Boog Us 
wife. His three brothers all attained 
distinction, two (Charles and Robert 
Boog) in toe church, and toe third (David 
Mattoew) in business. 

Patrick Watson 'was educated at toe 
Edinburg Academy and at the Umveisity, 
where he graduated M.D. in 1853. 

Admitted L.B.O.S.Edinburgh in 1863, 
he was elected F.B.O.S. in 1855. After a 
year’s residenoe at the Boyal Infirma^, 
Edinburgh, Watson volunteered for seivioo 
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at tlio opening of the Crimean WOT. He was Edinburgh, on 21 Dec. 1907. Watson 
appointed a staff assistant surgeon, but his married in 1861 Elizabeth Gordon the 
operative skill and his teaching powers oldest daughter of Prof. James Miller and 
were so obvious that he was retained at left two sons and two daughters. ’ 
Woolwich to instruct otlior volunteer A portrait painted by Sir George Reid 
surgeons. He went to the Crimea some belongs to Watson’s son, Charles Heron 
months later, and was attached to the Watson, E.R.O.S.Edin. 
royal ariillery ; but an attack of enteric Watson’s works, all published at Edin- 
foflowed by dysentery caused him to be burgh, are : 1. ‘ The Modem Patholoey 

invalided home in 1866. He received the and Qhcatment of Venereal l^eaae,’ 18M. 
Crimean, Turkish, and Sardinian medals. 2. ‘ Excision of the Knee Joint,’ 1867*. 
As soon as his health was restored, Watson 3. ‘ Amputation of the Scapula alons with 

began to teach surgery at the High Two-thirds of the Clavicle and the Remains 

School Yards, Edinburgh, and became of the Arm,’ 1869 ; 4. ‘ Excision of the 
lecturer on systematic and clinical surgery Thyroid Gland,’ 1873. 
at the Royal College of Surgeons there. [Scottish Medical and Surgical Journal 
Watson afterwards acted as private assist- vol. xxn’. 1008, p. 66 (with portrait) ^ 
ant to Prof. James Miller, whose eldest Lancet, 1008, 1. 60 ; Brit. Med. Journal, IQOs’ 

daughter ho afterwords married. Ho de- i. 02 ; private information.] ’ 

ohnod an ofler of a sunilar post under D’A. P. 

Professor James Syme [q. v.]. In 1860 he WATSOH, ROBERT SPBITCE {1837- 
was chosen assistant surgeon to the Royal 1911), politician, social and educational 
Inih’marjr, and full surgeon in 1863. On ipformer, born at 10 Claremont Place, 
Uie expiration of his term of ofiaoo in Gatoshead-on-Tyno, on 8 June 1837, was 
1878, tlie managers appointed him an the eldest son in a family of five sous and 
extra surgeon for five years._ _ seven daughters of Joseph Watson of 

Watson, who endeared himself to his Benshom Grove, Gateshead-on-Tyne, by 
patients, was os an operator unrivalled Ms wife Sarah, daughter of Robert 
in Edinburgh for briUianoy of exeoution Spence of Hqrth SMelds. like both his 
and rapidity of manipulation. He devised parents Spence Watson was a Quaker, 
and carried out many of the o|)era- His father was a solicitor of literary 
lions wMoh only booome general in a attainments. In 1846 Robert became a 
succeeding gonoration. Before the intro- pupil of Dr. Gollingwood Bmoe, pro- 
duction of Listerian methods he had oeeding to the Eriends’ school at York in 
removed the whole larynx, extirpated Uie October 1848. In 1853 he entered Uni- 
spleen, performed ovariotomy with success, vorsity College, Loudon, and tied for the 
and popularised exoisiun of Uie joints. As IkigliBh literature prize that year. He was 
a lecturer hej was eloquent, clear, and articled to his father on leaving college, 
impressive ; os a hospital surgeon and end after admisrion os a solicitor in 1860, 
clinical teacher ho was effective and ho entered into partnersMp with him. 
popular. Through life ho was aotively engaged in 

In 1878 Watson aocompanied the third his profession. 

Earl of Rosslyn on the spooial embassy Erom youth Watson played an energetic 
sent to Spain on King Alfonso XIIw part in publio life, interesting himself 
marriage, and was decorated oaballero of m poliUoal, social, pMlanthropio and 
tho order of Carlos III of Spain. educational movements. Eor nearly half 

At the Royal CoDege of Surgeons of Edin- a century he consequently held a position 
burgh, Watson was president in 1878 and of much influence in Ms native place and 
again in 1906, at the quatoroentenary fesli- the north of England. He bestowed 
val. Erom 1882 to 1900 ho represented the especially close attention on means of 
college on the General Medical Council. He improving and disseminallng popular oul- 
wos one of the honorary surgeons in ture. In 1802 he became honorary 
Scotland to Queen Victoria and to King secretary of the Literary and PhUosophioal 
Edward VH. He was made hon. LL.D. Institution, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, founded 
of Edinburgh in 1884 and hon. E.R.C.S. in 1703. He held the office for thirty-one 
Ireland in 1887. He was Imighted in 1903. years when he became a vice-president of 
Through life he was a keen volunteer. Ho the society. In 1900 he suooeeded Lord 
joined the Queen’s Edinburgh brigade as a Armstrong as president. Between 1868 
surgeon and retired with the rank of brigade and 1883 he delivered seventy-five lectures 
surgeon lieutenant-oolonel, V.D. He died to the sooiety, mainly on the history and 
at his residence in Charlotte Square, development of the English language, 
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In 1871 Watson helped to found the 
Durham College of Science, now known as 
Armstrong College, Nowcastle-upon-Tjme, 
in the university of Durham. For forty 
years he took a leading part in its govern- 
ment, becoming its first president in 1010, 
and one of its representatives on the senate 
of Durham University, which conferred on 
him the honorary degree of D.G.L. in 
1906. 

iSpenee Watson was also elected a 
member of the first Newcastle school 
board in 1871, and he continued to sit on 
the board for twenty-three years. He was 
a pioneer of university extension in the 
north of England and of the Newcastle 
Free Public Library. From 1885 to 1911 
he was president of the Tyneside Sunday 
Lecture Society, and became chairman m 
the Newcastle-upon-Tyne grammar school 
in 1911. 

Nor were Watson’s interests confined to 
affairs at home. He vas from an early 
age .m ardent traveller and mountaineer, 
joining the Alpine Club in 1862. His 
recreations included anghng as well as 
mountaineering. In 1870, at the invita- 
tion of the Society of Friends, he 
went to Alsace-Lorraine as one of the 
commissioners of the War Victims Fund 
for the distribution of relief to the non- 
combatants in the Franco-German war. 
In January 1871 he revisited France to 
superintend similar work in the depart- 
ment of the Seine. In 1873 the French 
government, through the due de Broglie, 
offered him the legion of honour, but he 
declined to accept the distinction. He 
was, however, presented with a gold medal 
which was specially struck in acknowledg- 
ment of his services. In 1879 he visits 
Wazan, the sacred city of Morocco, which 
no Christian European had entered before. 
With the assistance of Sir John Drummond 
Hay, the British minister at Tangier, he 
obtained on introduction to the great cherif 
of Wazan and his English wife. In 1880 he 
published an account of his journey in ‘ A 
Visit to Wazan, the Sacred City of Morocco.’ 

Spence Watson was an enthusiastic 
politician and a lifelong adherent of the 
hberol party. In 1874 hefoundedtheNew- 
castle liberal Association on a representa- 
tive basis of ward elections, and was its 
president from 1874 to 1897. From 1890 
to 1902 he was president of the National 
Liberal Federation. Duriag that period he 
was probably the ohi^ liberal leader outside 
parliament, influencing the policy of the 
party by force of character. His political 
friends included Joseph Coweu, John 
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Morley, John Bright, "Lord Bipon, and 
Earl Grey. Personally he had no desire 
to enter the House of Commons, and 
refused all invitations to become a parlia- 
mentary candidate. On 27 Feb. 1893 the 
National Liberal Federation presented him 
with his portrait by 8ir George Bold, 
P.B.S.A. This he gave to the National 
liberal dub, a replioa by the artist being 
presented to Mrs. Spence Watson. In 1907 
he was made a privy councillor on the 
nomination of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, then prime minister. 

His political principles embraced zeal 
for the cause of international peace and 
for the welfare of native races under 
British rule, especially in India. He was 
president of the Peace Society for several 
years previous to his death, and he took 
an active part in the Indian National 
Congress movement. The development of 
free institutions in Bussia was another 
of Ms aspirations. He co-operated with 
Stepoiak, and other Russian politioal 
exiles in England, in the attempt to 
dissemuiate imormation among English- 
men of existmg methods of governing 
Bussia. He was from 1890 to 1911 presi- 
dent of the Society of Friends of Russian 
Freedom. 

Spence Watson was a pioneer in the 
settlement of trade disputes by arbitration. 
He first acted as umpire in 1864, and he 
was sole umpire on forty-seven occasions 
between 1884 and 1894 in disputes in the 
leading industries in the north of England. 
Suoh services, which ultimately numbered 
nearly 100, werealwaysrendered voluntarily. 

Spenoe Watson was made hon. LL.D. of 
St. Andrews in 1881. One of the earhest 
in England to interest himself in the adapta- 
tion of electrical power to industrial pur- 
poses, he helped the Newcastle-u;^on-Tyne 
Electric Supply Company, limited, on 
Tyneside to acquire parliamentary poweis 
in 1890. He died on 2 March 1911 at his 
residence, Bensham Grove, Gateshead, which 
he had i^erited from his father, a;^ was 
buried at Jesmondold cemetery, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. He married on 9 June 1863 
I^abeth, daughter of Edward and Jane 
Biohardson of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. He 
had one son and five daughters. 

BesideB the book mentioned, Spenoe 
Watson published : 1. ‘ Caedmon the First 
English Foet,’ 1890. 2. ‘The History of 
the liteiarj^ and Philosophical Society of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,’ 1897. 3. ‘ The 

History of the National Liberal Federation,’ 
1906. 4. 'Joseph Skipsey, his life and 
VFork,’. 1909. Aiaong his numerous pamph- 
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lets dealing -ffitli industrial, eduoationa 
and political subjects, ‘The History of 
English Rule and Policy in South Africa ’ 
(1897) had a circulation of nearly 250,000 
copies, including translations into French 
and Dutch. 

Fainted portraits of Spence Watson are 
numerous. In addition to that by Sir George 
Reid at the National Liberal Club, one by 
Miss Lilian Etherii^on was given to the 
Newcastle Liberal (Fub in 18M. Another 
by Ralph Hedley, R.B. A., was presented to 
bitn in 1808 (now at Bcnsham Grove). A 
replica by H. Macbeth Raeburn, A.R.E., of 
Sir George Reid’s portrait, presented by 
subscription to the Literary and Philo- 
sophiofd Institution, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
was unveUed by Mi. Thomas Burt, M.P., I 
on 24 Sept. 1912. A portrait by Percy I 
Bigland is in the John Bright Library, j 
Friends’ school, York, and a replica by the 
artist at Armstrong College, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. A bust by Christian Neuper 
is in the Free Library, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

The ‘Spence Watson’ prize in English 
literature was founded in Armstrong 
College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, out of funds 
which he bequeathed to the college. A 
fund to establish at the college a Spence 
Watson lectureship in English literature is 
in process of formation by members of the 
Literary and Philosophical Institution, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

[Northumberland County History, vols. 
iii. and iv. ; A Historical Sketch of the Society 
of Friends (‘ in scorn colled Quakers ’) in 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead, 1663- 
1808, by John Wilham Steel, with eontributions 
from other Friends, 1899 ; Hist, of Literary 
and Philoso^oal Institution, Newoastlo- 
upon-Tyne ; ^st. of the National Liberal 
Federation ; Who’s Who, 1911 ; unpublished 
Remimsoenoes by Robert Spenoe Watson,- 
and three unpublished volumes of oolleeted 
Bpeeohes and personal records.] F. C. 

WATTS, GEORGE FREDERIC (1817- 
1904), painter and sculptor, was the eldest 
duld of the second marriage of George 
Watts, a musical-instrument maker (bom 
1774), who come to London from Hereford 
about 1800. Some Welsh names in the 
family of George Watts’s mother indioate 
that he may have been partly of Welsh 
descent. (This is the only ground for the 
statement often confidently made that 
the artist was a ‘Celt.’) By his first 
marriage George Watts had a son and two 
daughters, who were nearly grown up 
when in 1616 he took for second wife a 
widow whose maiden name hod been 


Harriet Smith. Their eon, George Frederic 
was born in Queen Street, Bryanaton 
Square, on 23 Feb. 1817. Three more 
sons followed, who all died in infancy or 
early chil^ood. George Watts, 
being a piano maker and tuner, was much 
occupied with unsuccessful schemes for the 
invention and manufacture of new musical 
instruments. The second Mrs. Watts 

fell into a oonaui^tion and died in 1826. 
The boy George FVederic grew up as the 
ailing and cherished son of a refined 
ineffectual father in straitened ciioum- 
stances, his two half-sisters by the first 
marriage managing the household as best 
they might. He suffered much from 
giddiness and sick headache, and had 
no regular schooling, but devoured the 
books, few but good, that were in the 
house, especially the ‘ Iliad’ and Scott’s 
novels. He learned his Bible, and despite 
painful recoUeotions of the gloom and 
depression of puritan Sundays, loved it 
in after life, not indeed as revdation, but 
as the highest ethical and traditional poetry 
and symbolism. From childhood he was 
devoted to drawing, and there are still extant 
minutely accurate copies of engravings made 
by him with a chalk point m his twelfth 
year. His father, who had some taste in 
art, encouraged this bent. The opportunity, 
not for regular teaching but for study of a 
kind perhaps more frmtful, came to him 
tluough acquaintonoe with the family of 
Behnes. The elder Behnes was a piauo- 
maker from Hanover with whom George 
Watts was in some way associated. Li 
the same house with him lived a French 
imiffri praotising as a sculptor, and this 
man’s example moved two of Behnes’s 
sons, Henry and William, to follow the 
profession of art. William and a crippled 
third brother, Charles, occupied flrat a 
studio in Dean Street, Soho, and ofterwa^ 
one in Osnaburgh Street. Of these studios 
Watts in boyhood had the run, and learned 
all that could be learned there. William 
Behnes was a fine draughtsman and 
something of a painter as well as a soulptor ; 
he taught the boy early to feel and under- 
stand we supreme qualitiea of the Parthenon 
marbles. A friend of Charles, a miniature 
painter, gave young Watts his first chance 
and first lesson in oil-painting by setting 
bi-m to make a copy &om Lely and pre- 
soiibiug the colours to be used. Soon we 
hear of tte lad taking in William Behnes 
with a sham Vandyok which, for a jest, he 
had himself poiated and smoked to make it 
look old. worge Watts showed some of 
his son’s drawings to Sir Martin Archer Shee, 
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whose verdiot was not enoouraging. The 
boy got more favoniable notice from 
Haydon, who stopped him one day as he 
was oarrying a bundle of drawings in the 
street. He drew continually, both copies 
and originals, and by the time he was 
sixteen had begun to earn a livelihood by 
small commissions for portraits in penim 
or chalks at five shillings each. At eighteen 
he entered the Boym Academy schools, 
where he found the teaching slack and 
unhelpful. From EBton, the keeper, he 
received praise and encouragement, but 
failed to win the medal which EBton thought 
he deserved. In his twentieth year (1837) 
he hod a studio of his own in dipstone 
Street, and painted the fine study of a 
wormded heron, now in the memorial 

C ry at Limnersleaae, from a bird he 
bought in a poulterer’s shop. At the 
Royal Academy he exhibited tms picture 
and two portraits of ladies. Portraits of 
himself and of his father done in these 
years show already a frank and aMlfal 
^ndling of the oil medium. 

By this time young Watts had made 
the acquaintance of Nicolas Wanoatrocht 
[q. V.], an Englishman of Belgian extraction, 
who kept a successful school inherited from 
his fatW at Blaokheath, and who was 
at the same time a professional cricketer 
and writer on oiicket under the name of 
Nicholas EeUx. At the Blockheath school 
Watte smnt many of his evenings, studying 
music, tienob, Italian, and to somo c^nt 
Greek, and acquiring from his new friend 
both a fresh zest for life and a wider range 
of reading. As a commission from him 
Watts drew and lithographed seven posi- 
tions in the game of cricket, several of the 
figures being portraits of the famous 
cricketers of the day. These lithographs 
ore now rare : five of the ori^al drawings 
are preserved in the Matylebone cricket 
club. life was however stlU a struggle 
to the young man. The failure of his 
father’s undertaldngs weighed upon him, 
and he was subject to alternate moods of 
confident hope and acute physical and 
mental depression. Ih his tr^ty-first or 
twenty-second year he had the good for- 
tune to be introduced to Mr. Constantine 
lonides, a member of a leading family in 
the Greek colony in London and father of 
the well-known art collector of the same 
name. Mr. lonides ordered from young 
Watts a copy of a portrait of his father 
by Lane, pr^eired the copy to the original 
when it was done, and gave hini a com- 
mission for a family group. The connection 
was renewed later, and as many as twenty 


portraits of various members of the lonides 
fatmly, dating from almost all periods of 
his working life, are extant. Distinguished 
persons from other circles soon began to 
figure among his sitters, induding mem- 
bers of the Noel and of the Spring Rice 
families. He had a commission to paint 
a portrait of Roebuck, and one of Jeremy 
Bentham from the wax efSgy which the 
philosopher had ordered to be.cdnstruoted 
over luB bones. But in his own mind 
he from the first regarded portraiture as on 
inferior branch of art, and set his whole 
soul’s ambition on imaginative and creative 
design. 

In April 1842 was issued the ofiicial 
notice inviting cartoons in competition 
for a design from English history, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, or Milton, in commemoration 
of the rebuilding of Westminster Palace, 
just completed. Watts went ardently to 
work, and sent in, with no expectation of 
success, a cartoon of Coractacus led in 
triumph through Borne. To his extreme 
sttipnse he won one of the three premiums 
(3001.), the other winners being Edward 
Armitage [q. v. Suppl. ^ and C. W. Cope 
[q. V. Suppl. I]. The cartoons were 
acquired by a speculator and sent on 
e.vhiMtion round the country; that by 
Watts fell into the hands of a dealer who 
cut it up j such fragments as have survived 
are now preserved ui the collection of Lord 
Northboume at Betteshanger Park. With 
the sum thus earned Watte determined to 
start on a journey to Italy. He travelled 
by diligence, then by water down the 
Sa5ne and Bbone, and by steamboat from 
Marseilles to Leghorn, making good friends 
by the wav ; and so by Pisa to Florence, 
where he h^ promised himself a stay of 
two months. Absorbed in the enthusiasm 
of study, he had olmoat reached the end 
of hia time when he was reminded of an 
introduotion be had brought but neglected 
to deliver to Lord Holland, then British 
minister at the court of Tuscany. He 
called and was welcomed. The rare 
natural dignity, simplicity, and charm of 
presence and person whi(^ at all times 
distinguished him won biwi the warm 
regard and affection both of Lord and 
L^y Holland almost from his first visit. 
They invited him to stay with them for 
a few days in the house tmianted by the 
legation, the Casa Feioni (now Palazzo 
Amenghi] in the 7ia dei Serra^, Borgo San 
Frediano. In the result he uved as their 
guest for the next four years, partly at the 
Casa Feroni, partly at the old Medioean 
villa of Caregg^ without the walls. Studios 
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in bo<>h hoTiBee— at the Villa Careggi a vast 
one — ^were arranged for him. Nothing 
rras more oharacteristio of the man thair 
his quietly ascetio way of living in the midst 
of luxury and the unshalren industry which 
never let itself be seduoed by social attention 
or flattery. He worked hard during these 
Florence years, always with high ambitions 
though always with a modest estimate of 
himself. He began with portraits of Lord 
and Lady Holland, of whioh the former 
was afterwards nearly destroyed by fire. 
He also p^tcd the grand duke of Lucca, 
Countess Walewska, and Princess Mathilde 
Bonaparte. In the evenings he drew pencil 
portraits of many interesting guests and 
friends. He decorated the courtyard of 
the Casa Peroni with fresooes, whioh have 
since disappeared under whitewash. At 
the ViUa Careggi there is still preserved a 
fresco painted by him of the soeno following 
the death of Lorenzo de’ Medioi. In the 
great studio at the viUa he designed and 
began to execute many vast canvases 
inspired by Italian literature and legrad. 
Among these was the subject from £ 00 - 
oaccio'a tale of * Anastosio degl’ Onesti,’ 
afterwards carried out on a huge scale in 
his studio in Charles Street ; Dante’s 
* Paolo and Pronoesoa,’ in its final form 
perhaps the noblest extant rendering of the 
theme in painting; the Fata Morgana 
from Boiordo ; and the scene of Buondel- 
monti riding under the portico on the day 
that saw the beginning of the great feud. 
He practised modelling also, and an 
alabaster Medusa of the time is still pre- 
served. He paid visits with Lord and 
Lady Holland to their villa at Naples 
and to Rome, where he learned to prize 
the Sistine ceiling of Miohelangelo as the 
highest achievement of human art after 
the marbles of the Parthenon. After 1846 
the Hollands (no longer at the legation) 
lived much at Naples, Watts staying on 
by himself at Careggi, and receiving sym- 
pathetic attentions, suoh os at all times 
he needed and attracted, from Lady Dufl 
Gordon and her two daughters, Qeorgiana 
and Alice, who remained his staunoh friends 
to the end. In 1847 the Westminster Palace 
oonunissioners invited a new competition 
for an luslorioal painting, and Watts began 
to prepare with immense pains preliminary 
stumes for a great design of Alfred urging 
bis countrymen to fight the Danes by sea. 

In Apd of this year he sailed from 
Leghorn to London, and brought with him 
several huge canvases, intending to finish 
them in England ond then return to Italy. 
But destiny decided otherwise, and the 


r^ainder of his life, except fox an oooational 
trip abroad of a few weeka or mnT't.i'a 

spent in l^gland. The princely amateur 
Mr. J*. H. Molford, whose aoquamtanoe be 
had mode shortly before leaving Cateeei 
offered him a vacant room in Dorohesto 
House as a temporary studio. While 
working here he lodged at 48 Cambridee 
Street. In the Westminster Hall compe- 
tition he won one of the three first 
premiums of 6001., Erederiok Richard 
Pickersgill [q. v. Suppl. I] and Edrfard 
Armitage [q. v. Suppl. I] carrying off 
the others. The oommissioners deriring 
to purchase Watts’s work, he offered 
it for the nominal price of 2001., and 
it was placed in one of the committee 
rooms of the House of Commons. At 
Dorchester House Watts painted ‘Life’s 
Illusions’ and ‘Time and Oblivion,’ the 
two of his aUegorioal designs with whioh 
to the end he remained least dissatiafied. 
John Ruskin, with whom Watts had made 
friends after Ms return from Italy, for a 
while hod ‘ Time and Oblivion ’ in his house, 
but presently found in it not enough minute 
imitation of natural detail. He mteiwarda 
bought a picture by Watts of ‘ Saint Moh^ 
contending with Satan for the bo^ of 
Moses.’ i^or the Duff Gordon ladies Watts 
at this time painted a portrait of Lm^a, 
Marchioness of Waterfoi^ for whose gifts of 
mind and person and powers as an amateur 
artist he conceived the strongest admiration. 
Lord and Lady Holland having by this 
time (1847-8) come back to England, 
Watts resum^ his intimacy with them, 
and painted decorations on some of the 
ctilings at Holland House, as well as a new- 
full-length portrait of the lady. About 
the same time he painted portraits of 
Guizot and Panizzi. Pencil designs of 
nearly the same date were ' The Temptation 
of Eve ’ and ‘ Satan caUiiig up his Legions.’ 
Meanwhile he was cherishing a great dmam, 
whioh has been aptly called * the amlfition 
of half his hie and the regret of the other 
half.’ This was for a vast comprehensive 
sequence of emblematic and deoorati-ve 
paintiugs illustrating the cosmio evolution 
of the world end of human oivilisation. 

‘ The House of life ’ was the name whioh, 
bolting back on the scheme in retrospect, 
he would have given it. But much as 
his enthusiastio projeots for monumental 
works of painting impressed the cirde of 
his immediata friends, they bft cold the 
public powers who dispose of funds and 
wall-spaoes, and seope and opportunity for 
thmr realisation were seldom granted nim. 
Of this portioular scheme only a, few 
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detached episodes were destined later to 
come into being, painted as separate 
pictures and on a dif erent scale from bis 
first conception. London life, the London 
climate, and the difficulty of even earning 
a livelihood by the kind of work he longed 
to do, depressed his never robust health. 
He planned a travel in Greece with Mr. 
lonldes in 1848, but gave it up in conse- 
quence of the ffisturbed state of Euro^. 
By this time he had moved to a large studio 
at 30 Charles Street, Berkeley Square. 
Here he became a member of the dis- 
tinguished circle, including Bobert Morier, 
Chichester Eortescue, James Spedding, John 
Buskin, Henry Layard, and William Har- 
oourt, which met twice a week for evening 
conversation at Morier’s rooms, 49 Hew 
Bond Street, and formed the nucleus of the 
OosmopoUtan Club. H^en in September 
1853 Morier went abroad, and about the 
same time Watts gave up the Charles Street 
studio, the club established itself there, 
and with one short interruption held its 
meetings in the same place, with the great 
Boccaccio picture still hanging on the walla, 
until 1902, when the house was vacated 
and the picture removed to the great 
hall at the Tate Gallery. 

A new friend of Watts abont 1850-1 was 
the poet Aubrey de Vere [q. v. Suppl. m, 
a cousin of his early friends the Spring 
Bices and brother of Sir Vere de Vere, to 
whom the painter about this date paid a 
visit at Corragh Chase. He had always been 
interested in Ireland, and had previously 

E ainted from imagmatiou a picture of an 
rish evicUou. Flying visits of this nature 
often proved tonic for his health, which in 
all these years W'as very frail. It was about 
this time that he conceived the scheme 
of a series of portraits of the distinguished 
men of his time to be ultimately presented 
to the nation, and began with Lord John 
Bussell. Adffitions were made to the 
series at intervals until almost the year 
of his death, and the greater part of them 
have now found their home in the National 
Portrait Gallery. About the same time 
he was induced to admit a young 
gentleman from Yorkshire, Boddom 
Spencer Stanhope, to work in his studio; 
but he did not believe in the direct 
teaching of art to a pupil by a master, 
only in the esercise of a general stimu- 
lus and example. A fresh acquaintance 
which in 1860 had a decisive influence 
on his life was ihat with !^ss Virginia 
Battle, soon afterwards to become Lady 
Somers, the most beautiful and fasci- 
nating of the seven [^remaikahle daughters 


of James Fattle, of the East Lidia Com- 
pany’s service. She was then living 
with her brother-in-law and sister, ISIr. 
and Mrs. Henry Thoby Frinsep [q. v.]. 
The whole family became bis devoted and 
admiring friends ; their features are com- 
memorated in very many paintings and 
draivings by bis hand. The Prinseps were 
looking for a new home, and Watts found 
them one in Little Holland House, Kensing- 
ton, a rather romantic, rambling combina- 
tion of two old houses in a spacious garden, 
and with much of a country aspect, in the 
south-west comer of Holland Park. In this 
home they invited Watts to join them, 
and he waa domesticated there for the next 
five-and-twenty years ; retaining also for 
the first year or two liie stndio in Charles 
Street. In this circle he first received 
the name ‘Signor,’ by which bis nearer 
friends always afterwards spoke of and 
to him, as something less formal than a 
surname and less familiar than a Christian 
: name. Meantime he was low in health and 
spirits ; and the mood found its expression 
in pictures such as ‘Found Drowned,' 

‘ Under a Dry Arch,’ ' The Seamstress.’ 
In 1860 he exhibited a picture of ‘The 
Good Samaritan.’ Through his friend 
Lord Elcho he asked for leave to decorate 
the great h^ of Eusion Station with 
I monumental paintings, if the company 
[ would pay for scaffolding and co&urs. 
The offer was declined. He accepted, under 
: protest as to the conditions, on ofiSoial 
commission, consequent on his success in 
the 1847 competition, to paint one of a 
series of twelve wall-paintings W different 
hands in a cramped corridor of Viestminster 
Palace, and chose for his subject the 
‘ Triumph of the Red Cross Knight ’ from 
Spenser. These paintings are now dilapi- 
dated and coveiM up. In 1833 he went 
for a month’s trip to Venice with R. S. 
Stanhope, and, making his first intimate 
acquaintance with Venetian art, thought 
be found in the work of Titian and lus 
contemporaries a ^otorial exq)resaion of 
exactly those qualities in flesh and drapery 
the rendering of which in marble hod 
from the first appealed to him above all 
things in the sculptures of the Parthenon. 
His life-long teohmeal preoccupation was 
the attainment of something like these 
some Phidiac and Htianio qualities in 
his own work. In the same year he 
obtained the best chance of his life for 
a large decorative work of the kind he 
loved. For the north wall of the newly 
finished hall of Isnooln’s Ttiti he offered 
to paint in fresco a great subject which 
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he oaJled ‘ Justice — a Hemioyole oi Law- 
givers.’ The oiler was accepted. The 
work, which could only be done during 
law vocations, took him six years to finish, 
after many delays due to weak health 
and absences abroad. Paralysing attacks 
of nervous headache and prostration 
continued to he frecj^uent. It may be 
doubted if the ph 3 'Bioal atmosphere of 
Little IloUand House was good for him. 
But its social atmosphere — ^largely of his 
own creation — ^was entirely congenial. Ha 
lived the life of a recluse so far os concerned 
outside society, and never broke his ascetic 
habits of early rising and day-long industry. 
But everjdjhing that was gifted, amiable, or 
admirable in the life of Victorian England 
seemed naturally drawn towards him, and 
come to seek him in the Kensington studio 
and garden. His cliiof time for receiving 
friend and visitors other than sitters 
(and these included practically aU the 
distingiiished men and beaiitiftl women 
of his day) was on Stmday afternoons 
and evenings. A new and inspiring friend 
and sitter at this time was Mrs. Nassau 
Senior, of whom he painted one of his best 
portraits, exhibiting it by way of experiment 
under a pseudonym. He spent some 
months of the winter 1865-6 in Paris, 
where he had sittings from Thiers, Prince 
Jerome Buonaparte, and Princess Lieven 
among others. About this time he also 
undertook fresco work for Lord Somers 
at 7 Carlton House Terrace. 

In 1866-7 Watts ventured upon a more 
extended travel than usual. His old friend 
(Sk) Charles Newton [q. v. Suppl. I], the 
aroheeologiBt, hod for some years been 
British consul at Mtylene and had often 
pressed him to go out there for a visit. 
Now at length, in the autumn of 1866, 
when the Crimean war was over and 
Lord Stratford de BedoliSe had obtained 
the firmans enabling Newton to begin 
his long-desired task of excavation at 
Budrum, the site of the ancient HaJicar- 
nassns. Watts could not resist his friend’s 
smnmons. He went out on H.M.S. Qorgon, 
accompanied by Valentine Prinsep fq. v. 
Suppl. IT], the yoimgest son of his 
friends at Little Holland House, and 
stayed seven months, partly watching the 
excavations with Newton, partly on a 
visit to Lord Stratford de Bedolifie at 
Constantinople, where ho painted the 
portrait of the ambassador now in the 
National Portrait Gallery. Bis brush was 
never idle, and he took in impressions 
of landscape of which the picture 'The 
Island of Cos ’was a chief result. Betuming 


in Juno 1857, he resumed work on the 
Linoohi’s Inn fresco. During this summer 
Tennyson was a visitor at Little TTnii»r, ^ 
House, and Watts pohited the first of 
several portraits of him. In this year also 
Bossetti, with whom Watts was already on 
friendly terms, brought to him for the first 
time his young disciple Burne-Jones, whoso 
genius the elder master with characteristic 
generosity recognised and with whom he 
maintained to the end a cordial friendship. 
In 1869 he painted the portrait of Glad- 
stone now in the National Portrait Gallery. 
In tho same year the Lincoln’s Inn fresco 
was completed amidst general congratula- 
tions. Watts had in the meanwhile con- 
tinued his fresco work for Lord Somers 
in London, and had undertaken new work 
of the some kind for Lord Lansdowne at 
Bowood, where his subjects were ‘ Corio- 
lanus’ and ‘Achilles parted from Briseis.’ 
Among his woU-kiiown pictures begun in 
these years wore ‘ The Genius of Greek 
Poetry,’ ‘ Time, Death, and Judgment,’ 

‘ Esau,’ ‘ Chaos ’ (from the original ‘ House 
of Life ’ scheme), and ‘ Sir Galahad.’ 

To escape the fogs and glooms of London, 
Watts spent several winters before and 
after 1800 at Sundown House, Esher, the 
home of a sister of Thoby Prinsep. 
Here ho lived in the intimacy of the 
Orleans princes, then at Claremont, and 
of Sir Alexander and Lady (Lucy) Dufi 
Gordon and their circle, including George 
Meredith ftl' Suppl. II]. Ho was a 
skilled rider, and gained health hunting 
with the Old Surrey foxhounds and the 
Duo d’Aumale’s harriers on his favourite 
thoroughbred mare Undine. He took an 
eager interest and such share as his 
strength enabled him in the volunteer 
movement of the time. In the following 
years he formed a new and affectionate 
intimacy with Erederio Leighton, who in 
1866 built tho well-known house and studio 
in Holland Boad, almost adjoining the 
little Holland House garden. Another 
valued addition to the circlo woiS Joachim 
the musioian; and yet another. Sir John 
Hersohel tho astronomer : Watts’s portraits 
of these friends ore among his best work. 
John Lothrop Motley, then American 
minister in England, was a welcome sitter 
about this time. Through the initiative 
of Dean Milman, Watts was chosen to 
design figures of St. Matthew and St. John 
to bo done in mosaic in St. Paul’s : the 
dean’s farther wish that he should be 
charged with a whole scheme of interior 
decoration for the cathedral failed to 
take effect. Portraits of Lord Shrewsbury, 
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Lord Lothian, and the three Talbot aistera 
(of whom one waa Lady Lothian) led to 
visits at Blickling and Ingestre. The in- 
curable illness under which Lord Lothian 
was suffering suggested the motive of the 
painter’s ‘Love and Death,’ the most 
popular and perhaps the Wst of his 
symbolic designs. Of this subject, as of 
so many others. Watts painted in the 
ensuing years several versions varying in 
scale and handling. New sitters, who 
soon became admiring friends and buyers, 
continued to come about him : among 
them l^ir William Botnuan the oculist 
in 1863, and Mr. Charles Bichards of 
Manchester in 1865. The intelligent sym- 
pathy with his aims and enthusiasm 
for ids work shown by the last-named 
friend was to the end of his Ufe one of 
the artist’s most valued encouragements. 
Meantime a change, sudden and of brief 
duration, had passed over his life. Mi&s 
EUen Terry, then in the radiance of her 
early girlhood, v as brought into the circle. 
A marriage, foiedoomcd to failure, ^vas 
arranged between her and the recluse, 
half-invalid painter nearly thirty years 
her senior. This was in February 1864; 
in June of the next year they parted 
by consent, and in 1877 Watts sought and 
obtained a divorce. 

To give a fixed date to any work of 
Watts is apt to be misleading, since it was 
bis habit to paint upon a single picture, 
or upon variations and replicas of a single 
design, through many aucoessive years. 
The decade 1860-70 saw the inception of 
most, and the completion of some, of the 
works in painting and sculpture by which 
he remains best mown to the world Such 
were in painting ‘ The Court of Death ’ ; 
a series of three pictures on the story of 
Eve, and another of three on the story of 
Gain, each ohorged with a weight of brood- 
ing ethical and symbolic suggestion ; ‘ The 
Betom of the Dove ’ ; the landscape 
‘ Carrara Mountains ’ ; with the classical 
subjects of ‘Ariadne in Naxos,’ ‘The 
Childhood of Zeus,’ ‘The Judgment of 
Paris,’ ‘Daphne,’ ‘Thetis,’ ‘Diana and 
Endymion,’ ‘ Orpheus and Eurydioe,’ 
and the so-called ‘ Wife of Pygmalion,’ 
which was the interpretation in paint of a 
Greek bust in the Chantrey collection at 
Oxford. To these years also belong some 
of his finest female portraits, e.g. those 
of Lady Margaret Beaumont, Lady Bath, 
Mrs. Percy Wyndham, and Miss Edith 
Vifiiers, oiterwards Countess of Lytton. 
Prom the some or the next following 
period date many of his portraits of 


celebrities now in the National Portrait 
Gallery, including those of Bossetti, Swin- 
burne, Bume-Jonea, Eobert Lowe, Lord 
1 Abetdare, Lord LauTence, Thomas Carlyle, 
and John Stuart Mill — the latter painted 
just before the philosopher’s death in 1873. 
From this time also dates the devotion of a 
large part of the artist’s time to works of 
sculptoe. First came the mythological 
bust of Clytie struggling out of her flower- 
calyx ; then an efBgy of Mr. Thomas Owen 
for Condover church ; then one of Bishop 
Lonsdale for Lichfield Cathedral ; and later 
again a monument to Lord Lothian for 
Blickling. For his work as a sculptor 
Watts built himself a new studio in the 
little Holland House garden. Finding that 
the Prinseps’ lease of the place would expire 
in 1871, he tried unsuccessfully to seouce 
a ten years’ extension. Lord Holland had 
died in 1869. and his widow was now 
urged to sell this comer of the estate for 
the benefit of the rest. The tenancy was 
thenceforth only from year to year, and 
Watts foresaw with dismay that he would 
have to change his home and place of work. 
He bought some acres in the Isle of Wight 
adjoining Tennyson’s property of Farring- 
ford, with intent to buUd there a house that 
should be for the Prinseps a permanent 
and for himself an occasional home. To 
provide the means for this and also for his 
own accommodation in Loudon he forced 
himself to the distasteful task of mis- 
cellaneouB portrait-painting. At the some 
time he continued to labour at the Condover 
and Blickling monuments and also at the 
statue of the first Lord Holland, done in 
conjunction with Edgar Boehm, which 
now stands behind the foimtain facing the 
street from Holland Park. La 1870 the 
idea of a ^at equestrian statue for the 
Duke of Westminster of his ancestor 
Hugh Lupus, Worden of the Marches, was 
first mooted and the sketch begun. In 
the same year he painted a version of ike 
‘ Denunciation of Cain,' the second subject 
of the symbolic trilogy above mentioned, 
as his diploma picture for the Boyal 
Academy. Without submitting his name 
as a candidate he hod bean elected an 
associate of that body in 1867 and a full 
member immediately afterwards. Four 
years earlier, as a witness before the 
parliamentary commission of 1863, he had 
made extremely candid comments on what 
he thought Academy’s errors and 
shortcomings: so that the honour now 
done hhn was an act of some generosity. 

In 1872 Watts began to build The 
Biiaiy at Freshwater, and in London* two 
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years later a new Little Holland House 
in Melbury Boad, not two hundred yards 
from the old. The Frinseps oooupied 
The Briary in the spring of 1874, Watts 
remaining at the old Little Holland 
House till August 1875. In the mean- 
time he had painted one of his host 
allegorical pictures, ‘The Spirit of Chris- 
tianity,’ as wbU as an official portrait of the 
Prince of Wales. After spending most 
of the winter at Freshwater he achieved 
the trying labour of shifting the accumu- 
lations of his life’s work from one house 
to ihe other, and got scUled in Melbury 
road by February 1870. Here he received 
in the following years many friendly 
services from his neighbours Mr. and Mrs. 
Bussell Barrington : services which the 
lady has fully recorded in the volume died 
at foot of this article. In 1877 he suffered 
a great loss by the death of Mrs. Nassau 
Senior. In the some year his pubiio 
reputation was much enhanced by the 
first esdilbition at the newly opened 
Qroarenor Qdlery, to which he sent a large 
version of ‘Love and Death’ and three 
of his finest portraits. In this and subse- 
quent exhibitions at the same place, and 
afterwards at the New Gallery, his con- 
tributions wore more effectively seen than 
on the walla of the Boyal Academy, where 
work of more popular aim seemed io crowd 
them out of sight. Every year confirmed 
Ms conviction that art should have a mission 
beyond the pleasure of the eye, and that 
the artist should strive to bonofit and 
uplift his feUow-men by appealing through 
theic visual sense to their hearts and 
oonsdenoes. Pictures of symbolic and 
ethioal significance became more and more 
the main effort of his life, his purpose 
being in the end to offer what he thought 
the best of them to the nation. At the 
same time xwxtraits, principally of sitters 
chosen by himself with the some object, 
continued to occupy him. He also gave 
much of his time and strength to a colossal 
equestrian statue whioh he called ‘ Physical 
Energy.’ This was a variation upon his 
design of the original Hu^ Lupus monu- 
ment for the Duke of Westmioster, so 
carried out as to gain a more abstract and 
universal significance. 

In 1878 Thohy Rinsep died, and his 
widow moved to a house at Brighton, 
where a studiq was arranged for Watts’s 
occasional use, 'The Briary being given up. 
In 1880 Mr. Biokords’s entire ooUeotion of 
pictures by Watts, fiftv-six in number, 
was exhibited at the Manwester Institution, 
and made a great impiessloii. In 1881 he 


was persuaded to publish some of Mp 
thoughts on art in the ‘ Nineteenth 
tnry, to which he continued afterwords 
to be an occasional contributor. Other 
friends, partioffiarly Lady Marian Alford 
[q. V. Suppl. I] and her oirdo, engaged his 
active interest in the work of the School of 
Needlework : an interest whioh was after- 
wards extended to the Home Arts and 
Industries Association and the Arts and 

Crafts Guild. To the working studios whioh 

formed part of the new Little Trn1lall^l 
House a separate exhibition studio was 
in 1881 attached, to whioh the public 
were admitted on Saturday and Sunday 
aftemoona. A winter exhibition of two 
hundred of his piolurea at the Grosvenor 
Gallery (1881-2) further increased his 
reputation with the general public. The 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
having each proposed to oonfer upon him 
its honoraiy degree, ho at first -Hushed to 
decline these honours, but was ultimately 
persuaded to accept them (1882). The 
exhibition of some of his pictures at Paris 
moved to enthusiasm a young American 
lady, MiBB Mead (afterwards Mrs. Edwin 
Abbey), whose energy organised in 1886 
a display of his work in New York, 
thus spreading bis fame to the western 
hemisphere. In 1886 he was offered a 
baronetcy by Gladstone, W declined 
it. Bis perfectly smoere diffidence as to 
the ultimate vmue of his work (though 
not as to the rightness of his aims) made 
him at all times shrink from official honours 
or public praise lest posterity should think 
they hod been ill bestowed. In 1886 he 
learned officially that his proposal ulti- 
mately to present to the nation both a 
series of symbolic pictures and a series 
of oontem 2 )orary portraits would he warmly 
welcomed. But despite these evidences of 
recognition, and despite the general honour 
and afleotion which surrounded him, the 
lonelmesB of his home and the weakiess 
of his health, together with his ever-present 
sense of the gmf between his ideals and 
his oohievoment, caused him frequent 
depression. 

In 1886 a new happiness came into 
his life through his marriage irith a 
friend and disciple of some years’ stand- 
ing, Miss Mary Fraser Tytler. Helped 
by her -wise tendance and devoted oom- 
panionship, he lived on to a patriarohal age, 
through eighteen years more of frmtM 
industry, only interrupted by occasional 
illness and only darkened by the suooessive 
deaths of nearly all the friends of his early 
and middle life. The summers were spent 
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regularly at the new Little Holland House ; 
the first winter and spring in Egypt, with 
rests at Malta, Constantinople, and Athens ; 
the next (1887-8) at Malta, where his 
work was interrupted by illness, and at 
Mentone ; the third (1890-1) atMonkshatoh 
on the Hog’s Back, the home of his 
friends Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Hichens. 
The ohmato here specially suiting Mm, he 
decided to acquire and build on a picturesque 
wooded site near by. The house, called 
Linmerslease, was finished in the summer 
of 1891. Thenceforward his winters were 
regularly spent there, and as time went on 
a great part of his summers also. In 1894 
ho declined a second offer of a baronetcy 
from Gladstone In 1895, as the new 
building for the National Portrait GaUcry 
was approaching completion, he arranged 
to present to it fifteen paintings and two 
drawings of distinguiahed contemparaties; 
the niunber of his works there has since 
doubled. In 1897 bis eightieth birthday 
was celebrated by an exhibition of his 
collected works at the New Gallery and 
the .presentation of a widely signed address 
of congratulation. In the same year he 
made to the National Gallery of British 
Art a gift of some twenty of Ms chief 
symboho and aUogorio paintings. He 
published a proposal to oommemorate the 
jubilee of Queen Victoria by a monument 
to the obscure and quickly forgotten doers 
of heroic deeds in daily civic hfe. The 
project hung fire, but he himself did 
something towards realiiiing it by pre- 
senting to the public, in what is known 
as the Postmen's Park at St. Botolph’s, 
Aldersgate, a shelter or covered corridor 
where inscriptions recording such deeds 
should be put up : tMs was completed 
and opened in 1900. He was much in- 
terested in the character and career of 
Cecil Rhodes [q. v. Suppl. 11], and in 
1897 began a portrait of hiux wMoh 
remainB unfinished. In 1898 he began 
at Linmerslease a labour of love in 
the shape of a monumental statue of 
Tennyson for Lincoln. A strong new 
interMt iu his life was the school of decora- 
tive terra-cotta work sncccssfaUy started 
by Mrs. Watts in the viQage of Compton, 
close beside their homo. In 1899 he made 
a summer trip to Invemess-shire — ^his first 
visit to Scotland — and brought back pic- 
tures of Scottish landscape marked by 
the same qualities of style, breadth, and 
grave splendour of colour and atmospherio 
effect OB his earlier impressions of Asia 
Minor or the Bay of Naples or the Carrara 
Mountains or the Riviera. In 1902 the 


Order of Merit was instituted by King 
Edward VH. Watts was named one of the 
original twelve members, and accepted 
without demur the proffered honour, the 
only one he had so accepted in Ms life. 
In the same year he consented to a sug- 
gestion of Lord Grey that Ms equestrian 
statue of ‘Physical Energy,’ at wMoh he 
had laboured for many years but wMch 
was not yet finished to bis mind, should 
be cast in bronze for South Africa as a 
memorial to Rhodes’s aoMevement as a 
pioneer of empire. Another cast has since 
the artist’s death been placed iu Lancaster 
Walk, Kensington Gardens. In 1903 he 
decided to give up Little Holland House 
and make Ihnnerriease his only home, and 
as a preliminary step built a gallery there 
a furiong from his liouse, to receive the 
pictures remaining on his hands; this 
was opened to the public in April 1904, 
and has since been much extended and 
enriched. 

AH this while there had been no falling- 
off iu Watts's industry as a painter, and 
little in Ms power of hand. To the last 
fifteen or twenty yeaia of his life belong 
such symbolic painting as ‘Sio transit, 
‘Love Triumphant,’ ‘For he had Great 
Possessions,’ ‘Industry and Greed,’ ‘ Faith, 
Hope and Charity,’ ‘ The Shimber of the 
Ages,’ ‘The Sower of the Systems,’ and 
such portraits as those of George Meredith, 
Lord Roberts, Mr. Gerald Balfour, Mr. 
Walter Crane, and Mr. Charlea Booth, 
with others of himself and of Tennyson. 
The last portrait of himself, on experiment 
in the tempera medium, was painted in 
March 1604. During this spring he had 
several attacks of iBness, but none that 
seemed alarming, till one day in early June 
he caught a oMll working in the Loudon 
garden studio in an east wind ; he lacked 
strength for resistanoe, and died three 
weeks later, on 1 July 1904, in his eighty- 
eighth year. He was buried at Compton, 
near the mortuary chapel built there from 
his wife’s designs. 

The number of paintings left by Watts 
is oomputed at something like emht hun- 
dred, BO that not a tithe of them has been 
mentioned above. Besides the twenty- 
five wMoh ore in the Tate Gallery, 
the thirty-six in the National Portrait 
GaUezy, and a huge number at JJmners- 
lease, others have through the generosity 
of the artist found homes in most of the 
important public galleries of the United 
Ki^dom and the colonies ,* the rest remain 
scattered in private hands. 

To his contemporaries Watts set a great 
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example by unremiUing industry and lofty 
purpose, by sweetness, dignity, and gene- 
rosity of mind and character, and by the 
absolute devotion of all his powers to the 
benefit of his race and oounlly as he con- 
ceived it. Other English artists before him 
who hod thought nobly of their art and 
its mission, such as James Barry [q. v.] 
and Benjamin Robert Haydon [q. v.], 
had been deluded by pride and vanity 
into crediting themselves with gifts and 
aptitudes which they did not possess. 
Watts was beyond measure both generous 
in his estimate of other men’s work and 
modest in his estimate of his own. A 
sense of failure pursued him always, yet 
never embittered him nor deterred him 
from striving after what ho conceived to 
be the highest. ‘ I would have liked,’ ho 
said, ‘to do for modern thought what 
MieWangelo did for theological thought.’ 
But even to the genius of Michelangelo 
his oohlevomont was possible only because 
of the great and unbroken collective 
traditions, both technical and spiritual, 
which he inherited. In the modem world 
no such tradition exists, end Watts was 
compelled to embody, by technioal methods 
of his own devising, not the consenting 
thoughts of whole generations, but only 
his own private thou^ts, on human life and 
destiny. His conceptions wore as a rule 
so sane, so simple, sc broad and general in 
their significanoe, that the painted symbols 
in which they are expressed present no 
ambiguity and can be read without an 
effort, appealmg happily and harmoniously 
to the visual emotions before making 
theii further appeal to the moral emo- 
tions and human sympathies. They vary 
greatly in power of vision and present- 
ment, hut hardly ever lack rh^hmioal 
flow and beauty, os well as originality, 
of composition, or richness of inventive 
and suggestive ooloui. The best of them, 
such os ‘ Love and Death,’ ‘ Love and 
Life,’ ‘ Love Triumphant,’ * The Spirit of 
Christianity,’ and the Eve trilogy, seem 
never likely to be regarded as other than 
masterpieces of the painter’s art. The 
same is true of many of his purely poetic 
compositions, whether from the olassios 
or from later romantic literature, such as 
‘ Diana and Endymion,’ ‘ Orpheus and 
Eurydioe ’ (espeoiafiy in the first version), 
and ‘ Eala Morgana.’ Where various ver- 
sions of the samo subject on different 
scales exist, it is generally the smaller rather 
than the larger or monumental version whioh 
is teohnioaliy the most satisfying and the 
most directly handled. Watts might easily 


have been a master of brilliant and showilv 
effective technique hod he ohoaon. Some 
of Ms ear^r work shows a remarkable 
aptitude that way; but he deliberatelv 
oheoked it, and laboured all his life 
humbly and experimentaUy, to emulate 
the higher and subtler qualities which 
roused him to enthusiasm in Attio sculp, 
ture and Venetian painting. The result is 
generally a certain reticent and tentatiye 
method of handling, which does not 
however, exclude either splendour of 
colouring or riohness and vitality of sur- 
face. Something of the same reticenoe and 
tentativenoBs, the same undemonstrative 
bruahwork, with an earnest and oftm hiahlv 


the surface the inward andspiritnal ohataotor 
of Mb sitters, marks the whole range of 
his portraits ; at least of his male por- 
traits ; sometimes in those of women, m of 
Mrs. Cavendish Bontinok and her ohildreu, 
Lady Margaret Beaumont, Mrs. Nassau 
Senior, Mrs. Peroy Wyndham, he let him- 
self go, and produced effeots of splendid 
opulence and power, The Victorian age 
was fortunate in having an artist of so 
fine a strain to interpret and record the 
beauty and grariousuoss of its best women 
and the breeding and hitelleot and dis- 
tinotion of its best men. 

In person Watts was of middle height 
and rather slenderly mode, the frame 
in later lifo somewhat bowed, Wt to the 
end suggesting the power of tenacious 
activity. The face was long, the features 
finely cut, the expression thoughtiul and 
benign. His hair was brown, with a full 
moustache drooping into the beard ; in later 
years it turned grey almost to wMteness and 
the beard was worn shorter. In and after 
middle age, with a small velvet skuU-oap 
worn on the back of Ms head, he bore a 
remarkable resemblance to the portreita 
of Titian. There are many portraits of 
him, mostly by Ms own hand ; one of the 
best is that wMoh ho painted in middle life 
for Sir William Bowman and is now in the 
Tate Gollory. He had a leisurely fulness 
and ponsivenoss in Ms way of speaking, 
and a beautiful simple courtesy and 
geniality of masmor. 


|_Lifo of Watts by his widow (8 vols. 1012), 
kindly oommunioatod in MS. j personal know- 
ledge ; The Times, 2 July 1904; Julio Cart- 
wright, Life and Work of G. P. Watts (Art 
Journal Easter Annual, 1896); Watts, ^ 
R. E. D. Skotohtey ; G. E. Watts, by G. K. 
Chestorlon; George Eredorio Watts, oyJ. E, 
PhytMan ; 6. E. Watts, Rominiscenoes, by 
Mra Russell Barrington; George Etedetio 
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Watt', by 0. van Sohleinitz, in Knacldu«-t’ 
Kundler-Monographien ; ait. by H. H. Spicl- 
mann in Bryan’a Cict. of Painters, last cdit.1 

s c 

WATTS, HENRY EDWARD (1826- 
1904), author, bom at Calcutta on IS 
Oot. 1826, was son of Henry Cecil Watts, 
head clerk in the police office at Calcutta, 
by his uife Emily Weldon. He was edu- 
cated at a private school at Gieenuioh, and 
later at Exeter grammar school, where he 
became head-boy. Plans of proceeding to 
Exeter College, Oxford, or of training for the 
Honourable East India Company’s Service 
oomc to nothing. At the age of twenty 
Watts returned to Calcutta, whence, after 
working as a journalist for some years, he 
went to Australia in search of an elder 
brother who had gone to the gold-diggings 
and was never heard of again. After 
an unsuccessful venture in minuig. Watts 
joined the staff of the ‘ Melbourne Argus,’ 
of which paper he became editor in 1859. 
On his return to England he was attached 
to a short-Mved Uberal newspaper at York, 
where he contracted smaU-pox, a disease 
of which he bore marked traces in after- 
life. Later he removed to London, and 
about 1888 joined the ‘Standard,’ acting 
as leader-ivriter and sub-editor in the 
colonial and literary departments. At 
this period he was also home correspondent 
for the ‘Melbourne Argus.’ He occupied 
rooms in Fall Mall before settling at 62 
Bedford Gardens, Campden Hill, where he 
died of cancer on 7 Nov. 1904. He was 
ruunsnied. A contributor to the ‘ West- 
minister Review,’ the ‘ Enoyclopcedia 
Britannica,’ ‘ Blackwood’s,’ ‘ Fraser’s,’ the 
‘ Saturday Review,’ and the ‘ St. James’s 
Gazette,’ he is best remembered for his 
translation of ‘ Don Quixote’ (1838; revised 
edit. 1896), originally begun in collabora- 
tion with A. J. Dumeld [q. v. Suppl. I]. 
The first edition contained ‘ a new life of 
Cervantes,* which was corrected, enlarged, 
and issued separately in 1896. Watts also 
wrote a biographical sketch of Cervantes for 
the ‘ Great Wnters ’ series in 1891, an essay 
on Quevedo for an English edition of ‘ Pablo 
de Segovia’ (1892), illustrated by Daniel 
Vierge, and ‘ Spain ’ (1893) for the ‘ Story of 
the Nations’ series. 

Watts had no lin^uistio gifts, and only 
once travelled in Spain, when he went with 
his friend, Carli^e Macartney, for the 
purpose of visiting places associated with 
Cervantes or with ‘Don Quixote’; yet 
his workmanlike knowledge of Spanish, 
his literary taste, and fluent English style 
enabled him to produce a well-annotated 


translation and to make a marked advance 
on the eighteenth-century versions which 
he condemned. HU life of Cervantes is 
less satUfactory : apart from recent crucial 
discoveries, of which he was ignorant, 
Watts’s work is disfigured by an extravagant 
hero-w orahip. A man of violent prejudices, 
Watts allowed his personal likin gs and 
antipathies to disturb his literary judg- 
ments. Though harsh in speech and 
bru;>que in manner, he was not unpopular 
at the Savile Club, London, of which he 
was an original member and an habitual 
frequenter. 

[Private information.] J. I’.-K. 

WATTS, JOHN (1861-1902), jockey, 
born at Stockbridge, Hampshire, on 0 May 
1861, one of a family of ten, was son of 
Thomas Watts. Li due course be was ap- 
prenticed to Tom Cannon, then training at 
Houghton, near Stockbridge. In May 1878, 
when ho weighed 6 stone, he rode at Salis- 
bury his first winner, a horse aalled Aristocrat, 
belonging to his master, which dead-heated 
with Sir George Chetwynd’s Sugarcane. The 
hoy put on weight rapidly, and his riding 
opportunities wmUe he held a jockey’s 
hcenoe were in consequence restricted, 
His abilities developed slowly, although he 
rode two other winners in 1876, ei^t in 
1877, thirteen in 1878, eight in 1879, and 
nineteen in 1880. 

In 1879 there began an association with 
Richard Marsh, then training at Lordship 
Form, Newmarket, who became trainer for 
Edward VII when Prince of Wales. 
Marsh made Watts first jookey to the prince. 
Watts’s first important success was gained 
in 1881, when he won the Cambridgeshire 
on the American horse Foxholl. Two years 
later he won the Oaks -with Lord Rosebery’s 
Bobny Jean, the first of four successes in 
that race. 

After the death of Fred Archer in 1886 
and the retirement of Tom Cannon, Watts 
was regarded as the leader of his profession, 
although, owing to the difficulty he ex- 
perienced in keeping his weight down and 
his failure to obtain as many mounts os 
bis chief rivals, he never occupied the first 
place in the list of winning jockeys. He 
was, however, second one year and third 
another. He rode nineteen classic winners. 
In the Derby he won on Merry Hampton 
(1887), on Sawoin (1890), on Ladas (1894), 
and on the Prince of Wales’s Persunmon 
(1896). The last-named horse defeated by 
a neck, after a prolonged tussle amid intense 
exeitement, Mr. Leorald de Rothschild’s St. 
Frusquin. In the Two Thousand Guineas 
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Watts iron on Ladas (1894), and on Kirk' 
connol (1895) ; in the One Thousand on 
Miss Jummy (1886), Semolina (1889), Thais 
(1806), and Ohelandiy (1807) ; in the Oaks 
on Bonny Jean (1883), Miss Jummy (1886), 
Memoir (1890), and Mra. Butterurick (1893) ; 
in the St. Leger on Ossian (1883), the 
Lambkin (1884), Memoir (1890), La Blfiohe 
(1892), and Persimmon (1890); and in 
the .^oot Cup on Morion, La Flecho, 
and Persimmon. His lost ivinning mount 
in a ‘olassio’ race was Lord Bosebery’s 
Ohelandry, who won the One Thousand 
Guineas in 1897. Watts gave up his 
jockey’s licence in 1899, when his earoor in 
the saddle hod extendi over twenty-four 
years, and his winners numbered in all 1412. 
His most snooessful years were 1887, when 
ho had 110 winning mounts, 1888 with 
106 winners, 1891 with 114, and 1892 with 
106 wiimers. 

Watts, who acquired muoh of his sldH 
from Tom Cannon, modelled his style on 
the ‘old school’ of which Fordham and 
Tom Cannon were masters. Nature had 
endowed Watts with the boat of ‘ hands.’ 
Perhaps ho was seen to chiof ndvantago 
on an inexpoiionood two-year-old, employ- 
ing gentle persuasion witli odmirablo 
cfmot, although he was equal to strenuous 
measures at need. 

In 1900 Watts began to train raeohorBos 
at Newmarket. That season ho only 
saddled one winner of a lOOZ. jilate ; but 
in 1901 ho turned out seven winners of 
hfteon races worth 65571,, and in 1 902 four 
winners of fivo races valued at 1327Z., bo- 
tween March and July. On 19 July of that 
year he hod a seizure at Sandown Pork, 
and on the 29th of the same month died in 
the hospital on the course. He was buried 
in Newmarket cemetery. Ho was twice 
married ; (1) in 1886 to Aimio, daughter 
of Mrs. Lancaster of tho Blaok Boar Uotol, 
Newmarket; and (2) in 1901 to Lutetia 
Annie, dau^tor of FVancis Hammond of 
Portland House, Newmarket. Hw widow 
in 1911 married Kempton, son of Tom 
Cannon, formerly a successful jockey. Two 
of Watts’s sons adopted their father’s pro- 
fession, and the eldest afterwords become 
a trainer at Newmarket. 

A painting by Miss M. D. Hardy of 
Watts winning the Derby on Persimmon in 
1 896, and a Rotogravure of Watts on the 
same horse, with portraits of tho King 
and Biohard Marsh, are reproduced in 
A. E. T. Watson’s ‘ King Edward VII as 
a Sportsman,’ pp. 16(1^. A oaricature 
portrait by ‘Lib’ appeared m ‘Vanity 
Fair’ in 1887. 


to the Tml7 Notc;7up JedSrr ft 
Watts; ICiug Edward Vl] as a SuortBm,f 
od. A. E. T. Watson, 1911.] T m ’ 

WAIJGH BENJAMIN (1839-1908), 
plulantlu-opist, born at Settle. Yorkshte 
on 20 Feb. 1839, was tlie eldest son of 
James Waugh, by his wife Mary, daughter 
of John Harrison of Skipton. After edu- 
cation at a private school he went to 
business at fourteen. But in 1862 he 
entered Airedale College, Bradford, to he 
trained for the congregational ministrv 
He was congregational minister at Newbury 
from 1865 to 1866, at Greenwich from 1860 
till 1885, and at New Southgate from 1885 
till 1887, when he retired, to devote bimmif 
oxolusivoly to philanthropic laWra. 

At Greonwloli Waugh began to work 
in behalf of ncglcoted and ill-tie^ 
ohiklron. In oonjunotion with John Mao- 
gregor (‘Bob Roy’) ho founded a day 
institution for the care of vagrant boys, 
which tJipy called the Wastepaper mid 
Blaoldng Brigade; Ihey arranged with 
two smack owners to employ the boys in 
doop-soa fisheries. The looal magistrates 
acknowledged the usefulness of their plan 
and handed over to them first offenders 
instead of sending thorn to prison. PuWio 
appicoiation of Waugh’s work was shown 
by his olootion in 1870 for Greenwich to 
the London school board ; he was re- 
elected in 1873, retiring on aooonnt of 
bod health in 1876, when he received a 
letter of rogrot from tho education depart- 
ment and an ilhuninatcd address and a 
purse of 600 guiuoas from his fellow- 
mombera. IIo did good work on ike hoard 
os first chairman of tho books committee 
and as a champion of tho cause of neglected 
oliildicu. 

From 1874 to 1806 Waugh was editor of 
the ‘ Sunday Magazine,’ having succeeded 
Dr. Thomas Guthrie [q. v.]. In 1873 he 
published a plea lor the abolition of juvenile 
imprisonment, “I he Gaol-Crodle: who 
rooks it ? ’ 

Alter recovering his health in 1880 
Waugh resumed Ms beneficent work, and 
in 1884 ho assisted Miss Sarah Smith 
(‘ Hosba Stretton ’) [q. v. Snppl. II] in the 
establishment of the London Society for the 
Pi'cvontion of Cruelty to Children. In 18M 
ho oollaboratcd with Cardinal Manning in 
an article in the ‘Contemporary Eeriew’ 
entitled ‘ The Child ol the English Sava^’ 
desoribing tho evils to be combated bynh 
society. The society gradually gakiM 
support, and in 1888 was established by 
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Waugh’s efforts upon a national non- 
sectarian basis, with a constitution approved 
by Manning, the Bi«hop of Bedford, and 
the chief rabbi. It was incorporated by 
royal charter in 1S95 as the Xational Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
Up to tliis date Waugh received no remu- 
neration save a small ‘.alary for editing the 
society’s organ, the ‘ Child’s Guardian,’ but 
from 1805 till 1003 be acted as paid direc- 
tor. His organising capacity, courage, and 
energy triumphed over obstacles. He was 
an admirable platform advocate, and his 
enthusiasm was tempered by candour and 
fairness. On legislation affecting chUdeen 
Waugh exerted much influence, chiefly with 
the aid of Samuel Smith, M.F. [q. v. 
Suppl. n]. He supported the agitation of 
William Thomas Stead in 1883, and caused 
to he inserted in the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act of that year a provision enabling 
young ohildren’s evidence to be taken in 
courts of law although they were too young 
to be sworn. To liis effort was almost 
entirely due the important Act of 1889 
for the prevention of crnelty to and 
better protection of children, which 
allowed a child to he taken from parents 
who grossly abused their power and to be 
entrusted to other relatives or friends or 
to an institution, whilst the parents were 
obliged to contribute to its maintenanca 
The Act recognised a civil right on the part 
of children to be fed, clothed, and properly 
treated. In accordance with Waugh’s -news, 
more stringent Acts followed in 1801, in 
1901, and 1908, and all neatly improved 
the legal position of nncarra-for and misused 
children. 

Waugh’s society worked in oo-operation 
with the police by a system of local aid 
committees directed from the headquarter. 
Offending parents received warning before 
prosecution. Waugh was careful not to 
interfere unnecessarily with parental autho- I 
rity. Until 1891 his operations were ham- 
pered by want of funds, but subsequently 
the iiuances of the society prospered. In 
1897 its odministratiaa was attacked in the 
press, but Waugh w'as amply vindicated 
by a commission of inquiry, consisting of 
Lord Herschell, Air. Francis Buxton, and Mr. 
Victor Williamson. His disinterestedness 
was proved, and thenceforth the society’s 
progress was unimpeded. Waugh resigned 
the active direction of the society in 1905, 
owing to failing health. He died at West- 
cUfi-on-sea on 11 March 1908, and was 
buried in the Southend borough cemetery. 
He married in 1865 Lilian, daughter of 
Samuel Boothioyd of Southport. She 


survived him with three sons and five 
daughtera. His widow was sranted a civil 
.service pension of 7t)l. in 1909. 

Beaides the work mentioned, Waugh 
published: 1. ‘ The Cliildren’s Sunday 
Hour,’ 1881; new edit. 1887. 2. ‘W. T, 
Stead: a Life for the People,’ 1883. 3, 
‘ Hymns for Children,’ 1802. 1. ‘ The Child 
of Hazaieth,’ 1906. He was a leading 
member of a well-knoivn literary dining 
club, the Eclectic, which met monthly in 
the Cathedral Hotel, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, 

A memorial of Waugh with medallion 
portrait is afiSxed to the waU of the ofiSces 
of the N.S.p.C.O. in Leicester Square. 

[XIic Life of Benjamin Waugh, by Hosa 
Waugh and Ernest Bctham, 1012 ; i^ormation 
from Air. E. Bctham. See also Beview of 
Eeviewa, Nov. 1891 (with portrait); The 
Times, 13, 11, 17 Alaroh 1908 ; Who’s Who, 
1903 ; Bnt. AIu's. Cat. ; Encyel. Brit., 10th ed. ; 
Simday Afag., vol. 3t. pp. 661-5, art. ‘ The 
( hampion of the Child,' by Hincheliffe Higgins 
(with portiait); Benjamin Wa^h: an Ap- 
preciation, by Robert J. Parr (Waugb’s suo- 
cc='Ot .IS director to the R.S.P.C.C.), 1909 
(portiait), who has kindly revibcd this article.] 
G.LuU.N. 

WAUGH, JAMES (1831-1905), trainer 
of racehorses, born at Jedburgh on 13 Dec. 
1831, was son of Richard Waugh, a former 
there. Brought up on his father’s form, he 
became in 1851 private trainer of steeple- 
chasers at Cessfoid Moor to a banker named 
Grainger. He frequently rode the horses in 
races. In 1853 he went to Jedbmgh to 
train for Sir David Baird and Sir J. Boswell, 
and four years later succeeded Alatthew 
Dawson [q. v. Suppl. I] in the training 
establishment at Gouane. Thence he soon 
removed to Bsley, in Berkshire, where he 
became private trainer to Ab. Robinson, an 
Australian, for whom he won the Boytd 
Hunt Cup at A^oot with Gratitude. In 1866, 
on Robmson’s retirement from the turf, 
Waugh succeeded Matthew Dawson at 
Russley, on the Berks-Wilta border, 
where he was a successful private trainer 
for James Merry. Ho saddled Marksman, 
who ran second to Hermit in the Derby 
of 1867 ; Belladrum, second to Pretender 
in the Two Thousand Guineas in 1869; and 
Alaogregor, who, in 1870, won the Two 
Thousand Guineas. 

At the close of the season of 1870 Wangh 
left Russley for ICentford, Newmarket, 
whence he soon migrated to Naclo, on the 
Polish frontier, to train for Count Henokel. 
After two years at Naolo he spent seven 
years at Carlhntg, in Hungary, where he 
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in Feb. 1859 he beoame chief dcaughts- 
man, and from 1861 to 1866 he was works 
manager. After serving as manager of 
the Bolton Iron and Steel Company’s 
works from 1866 to 1871, ho beoame 
on 1 Oct. 1871 chief mechanical engineer 
and locomotive superiutondent of the 
London and North Western railway. The 
post carried heavy i-osponsibility. Not 
only is the company’s system exceptionally 
extensive, but the locomotivo superinten- 
dent had charge, in addition to his normal 
duties, of departments dealing with signals, 
permanent way, cranes, watM-supply, and 
electrical work. For more than thirty 
years, during which the population of Crewe 
increased from 18,000 to 42,000, Webb, 
who was exceptionally energetic, self- 
reliant, and msoiu'celul, was the autocratic 
ruler of the industrial colony there. 

Ho was a prolific inventor and took out 
many patents for improvements in the 
design and construction of locomotives and 
other machinory, but his name is chiefly 
associated -with the compound locomotivo, 
the steel sleeper, the oleotrio train-stoit 
for working shigle-lino railways, and the 
electrical working of points and signals. 

Webb began work on the oompouird 
locomotive in 1878, by oonvorting to the 
compound principle an old locomotive. 
This was worked lor several years on the 
Ashby and Nuneaton branch, and in 1882 
ho put into seivioo a threo-oylinder com- 
pound engine of an entirely now typo, 
named ‘Experiment,’ in whioh he used 
two outside high-pressure and one insido 
low-pressure cylinders, the high-pressure 
and low-pressure oylindors driving on 
separate axles. In 1884 ho brought out 
the ‘ Dreadnought ’ class, with larger 
cylinders, and in 1889 tho ‘Teutonic’ 
class, with cylinders of the some size as 
the ‘Dreadnoughts’ but larger driving- 
wheels and simplified low-pi'essure valve- 
gear. The ‘ Greater Britain ’ class of 1891 
had stUl larger cylinders, and in 1897 
Webb brought out the ‘ Block Frinoe ’ or 
‘Diamond Jubilee’ class of compounds, 
which had two high-pressure and two low- 
pressure oyhndors, au driving on one axlo. 
He was a strong advocate of compounding, 
and he satisfied himself that by moans of it 
he obtained, with substantial economy, 
the greater power called for by the steady 
increase in the weight of trains. The subject 
excited much controversy among engineers, 
and the question of the relative merits of 
simple and compound locomotives is not 
yet settled. 

The town of Crewe owes much to his 


pubUo spirit. The Mechanics’ Institution 
of which ho was president for many years! 
was an object of Ws special soMtuda 
The Cottngo Hospital is due to his inith- 
tivo, and of it lie was a generous suunnpf^i* 
With Sir Richard Moon he prevailelupon 
the dircotors of the railway oompanv to 
present to the town a pubUo park Ho 
served on the governing body of the tovm 
and was eteotod mayor hi Nov. 1880, heine 
re-elooted for a second term in the followine 
year. During the first term of his mavor- 
ally the 4000th locomotive was oomploti 
at Crewe, and the occasion was signaJiaed 
by tho presentation to him of the freedom 
ol the borough, lie was also oreated m 
1 886 an aldoiman of the borou^ ; and was 
for some time magistrate for the county 
and an alderman of the county oounoil. 
To him was due the formation of the 
enginoor yolunteer corps at Crewe, a 
lesorve of the royal engineers, whioh 
rendered valuable service in the South 
African war. 

Ho was oloeted an assooiate of the la- 
slitution of Civil Engineere on 23 May 1866, 
and became a member on 3 Deo. 1872, 
IIo wos clcotod to tbe counoil of that 
aooioty in May 1889, and beoame a vice- 
president in Nov. 1900. At the time of 
his rotiromont from the oounoil in 1905 
he was tho senior vioe-prosident. He 
bequeathed to the institution money for a 
prize for papers on railway machinery, and 
made a generous legacy to the benevolent 
fund ol the sooicty. 

His oontiibutions to its ‘ Fraoeedings ’ 
were four papers dealing with a ‘ Standard 
Engino-bhed ^ (Ixxx. 258) ; ‘ Steel Per- 
manent Way’ (Ixxxi. 209); ‘Locomotive 
J'lro-box Stays’ {ol. 89), and ‘draper 
Looomotive-Boilor Tubes’ (olv, 401). He 
was also a member of council ol the Iron 
and Stool Institute, to whioh he presented 
a paper ' On tho hhiduranoe of Steel Bails’ 
(Journal, 1886, 148). He was a life mem- 
ber of tho Sooi6t4 dee Ligouieurs oivila de 
France. 

He retired from the Loudon and North 
Wostorn railway in Deo. 1902, when the 
dircotors recorded their appreciation of his 
‘ devoted and exceptional services.’ After 
bis lotiremont bis health faUsd, and on 
4 June 1906 ho died at Bournemouth, 
where he was buried. He was unmanied. 

By his will Webb left 10,0001. to found 
a nursing institution at Crewe, aM the 
residue ol his estate, amounting to 
60,0001., to found an orphanage for ohfldren 
of deceased employees of the London and 
North Western Railway Company. The 
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urplianago, which accommodates twenty and liteiature. In 1808 ho stood \vithont 
hoys and twenty girls, was opened .on sueeeaa in the whig interest for the Uni- 
18 Dec. 1911. versity of Dublin. But in 1880 he aban- 

A bust of Webb, being a replica of a doned his old party, and -was thenceforth 
model made from life by Sir Henry B. a rigorous critic of liberal policy in Ireland. 
Kobertson of Corwen, is in the Cottage In a pamphlet on the Insh land question 
Hospital at Crewe. A second replica, as (1880) he denounced proxwsed conoesaions 
well as a portrait in oils by Hall Neale, is in to the tenants os nunous to freedom of 
the orphanage. Another portrait in oils, eontraot, though ho approved legislation 
by Mr. Cliarles H. Charnock, a blacksmitli enabling tenants to purchase their holdings, 
employed at the Crewe works, is also in the He was hostile to Gladstone’s home rule 
Cottage Hospital. sehemc of 1886 (see his pamphlets ‘ Ipse 

[Minutes of Proo. Inst. Civ. Eng., clsvii. tlte Gladstonian Settlement of 

373; The Times, 6 June 1006; Chronicle Ireland,’ and ‘The Irish Question: a 

(Crewe), 29 Deo. 1002 ; Eailnay Mag., Eeb. Beply to Mr. Gladstone,’ 1886). He 
1600; private information.] W.E. S. regarded home rule as a step towards 
separation. 

WEBB, THOMAS EBENEZEB (1821- In 1880 Wehb produced averse translation 
1903), lawyer and man of letters, bom at of Goethe’s ‘ Eaust,’ which is more faithful 
Portsoatho, Cornwall, on 8 Slay 1821, was and poetical than the versions of his man^ 
eldest of the twelve children of the Bev. rivals. In 1886 there followed ‘ The Ved 

Thomas Webb, who owned a small estate of Isis,’ essays on idealism which failed to 

in Cornwall, by his wife Amelia, daughter establish his pomtion as a philosopher, 
of James Byall, of an Irish family. After His latest years were largely devoted to 
education at Eiugswood College, ShefiSeld, formulating doubts of the received Sbake- 
wbere be was aftemarda for a time an spearean tradition. With oharaotcristio 
assistant master, be won a classical sobolar- love of paradox he claimed in ‘ The Mystery 
ship at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1845. of Wilham Shakespeare; a Summary of 
He was moderator in metaphysics there Evidence’ (1902), to deprive Shakespeare 
in 1848, obtained vioe-ohaneellor’s prizes of the authorship of bis plays and poems, 
for English, Greek, and Latin verse com- He was well acquainted with Shakespeare’s 
position, and distinguished himself at the text, but had small knowledge of Eliza- 
oollege historical society. He was always betban literature and history, 
a brilliant talker and an eloquent speaiker. Webb’s favourite recreation was hunting, 
Well read in English literature, he from and he long followed the Ward and Kildare 
an early age contributed verse and hounds. He died at his remdence in 
prose to the press and to ‘Kottabos’ and Dublin, 6 Mount Street Orescent, on 
other magaaines. In 1857 he took the 10 Nov. 1903, and was buried in Mount 
degree of LL.D, at Dublin, was eleoifed Jerome oemetery. He roamed in 1849 
professor of moral philosophy at the Susan, daughter of Bobert Gilbert of Bar- 
univeimty, and published ' The Litellec- ringlen, 00 . Wicklow ; she survired him 
tualism of Looke,’ a brilliant but paradoxical with^thiee sons and a daughter, 
attempt to show that Looke antioipated [Private information ; personal knowledge ; 
Eont’s recognition of synthotio a priori The Irish Times, 11 Nov. 1903 ; The Times, 
propositions. Hisllterary gifts were greater 12 Nov. 1903; AthenBum, 14 Nov. 1903; 
than his philosophiool powers. But he Who’s Who, 1903.] E. Y. T. 

was re-elected to W professorship in 1862, 

and next year was chosen follow of Trinity WEBBEB, CHABLES EDMUND (1838- 

GoUege — a post which he enjoyed for &e 1904), major-general, royal engineers, tern 
next eight years. in Dublin on 6 Sept. 1838, was son of the 

Meanwhile Webb was oaUed to the Irish Bev. T. Webber of LeeMleld, co. Sligo, 
bar in 1861, and took Hilk in 1874, He was Alter education at ^vate schools and at 
regius professor of laws at Ttiufy CoU^o the Boyal Milita^ Academy at Woolwich, 
from 1867 to 1887, and was also public he was commissioned as heutenont in the 
orator from 1879 to 1887. In 1887 he royal engineers on 20 April 1856. The 
withdrew from aoademio office to become exigencies of the Crimean war out short his 
county oouirt judge for Donegal. Ho filled professional mstruotiou at Chatham, and 
that position till his death. He was elected he was sent to the Belfast military district, 
bencher of the EUng’s Lws in 1899. being employed principally on the defeno' 

Apart from his professional duties Wehh of lough Swilly. 
was Ireeidy interested through life in politics In September 1867 Webber was r 
VOL. Lirx.— SUP. n. 
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to the 2lBt company of royal cngineoi-a at time employed under the post offie^e was 
Chatham, which was ordered to joui in six officers and 1(33 non-oommissioned 
India, during the Indian Mutiny campaim, offloera and men. The mileage both over 
the Central India field force, oommanded and under ground oonatruoted and rebuilt 
by Major-general Sir Hugh Rose, afterwards in 1871 was over 1000 hue miles and 
Lord Strathnairn [q. v.]. Brigadier 0. S. over 3200 wire miles. 

Stuart’s brigade, to which Webber’s com- Webber, who was promoted major on 
pany was attaohed, marched on Jhonsi, 6 July 1872, was director of telegraphs 
which Sir Hugh Rose’s brigade reached by with the southern army in the autumn 
another route. Webber was mentioned manoeuvres of that year. The headquarters 
in despatohoB for his services on this march, of the 34th company were then moved to 
He took part in the battle of the Betwa on Ipswich as the centre of the eastern division 
1 April and in the assault of Jhansi on (lying east of a lino between Lynn and 
the 3rd, when ho lod the ladder party at Benohy Head) of the postal telegraphs, 
the Black Tower on the left up a loop- Li 1874, at Webber’s suggestion, the south 
holed wall twenty-seven feet hi^. Webber of England was permanently assigned for 
saved tho life of Lieutenant Dartuoll of the training and exercise of mOitary 
the 86th rogimont, who, severely wounded, telegraphists, five offloers and 160non-oom- 
was first to enter the place with him. missioned offioers and mou being employed 
Although Sir Hugh Rose reoommended by the post office there. The soheme 
both offioers for brevet promotion, only proved of great value teih to the army 
Dartnell was reworded. Webber took part organisation and the general post office, 
in the operations attending tho c^tnro While employed under the post office he 
of Kuuoh (7 May), of Kalpi (23 Moy^ and with Colonol Sir Eraneis Bolton [q. v. 
of Gwalior (19 June). A detaohment of his Suppl. I] founded in 1871 the Society of 
mmpany hi his charge joined a flying ToWaph Engineers (now tho Institution 
column under Captain MoMohoii, 14th of Tclograph Engineers) ; he was treasurer 
hght dr^oons, in Central India against and a member of council, and in 1882 
Tantia Topi, Man Singh, and Eirozahah, was president. 

and he was mentioned in despatohes. Ho Webber’s reputation as on expert in all 
oonimued in the field until April 1859. matters aifeotihg militaiv telegraphy was 
When the mutiny was suppressed he was well established when m May 1879 be 
employed in the publio works department, resumed aotive military service iu the field, 
first at Gwalior and ollorwards at AUaha- Aooomponying Sir Garnet Wolseley to 
bad, tmtil he returiiod to England in May South Alrioa for the Zulu war, he became 
1860. Eor his services in tho Indian assistant adjutant and quaitermaster- 
Mutiny campaign he received tho modal gonorol on the stall of the inspector-general 
with olasp for Control India. of tho lines of oommunioation of the Zulu 

After sorvioe in tho Brighton sub- Hold force. He was stationed at Lond- 
distriot until Got. 1861 he was until 1866 mann’s Drift. Ho afterwords took part 
assistant iustruetor in military surveying in the operations against Sekukoni in 
at Woolwioh. Ho was promoted oaptain the Transvaal. Ho wos montionod in 
on 1 April 1862. During tho latter port of despatohes for his sorvioes (27 Deo. 1879), 
the seven weeks’ war in 1866 he was and received tho South Afrioan medal and 
attaohed to the frussiau army in the field olasp. 

to report on the engineering operations and Promoted regimental lieutenont-cobnel 
militaiy telegraphs. Minor services on on 24 Jan. 1880, Webber on his return 
spooial missions abroad followed, with duty home was snoocssively commanding royal 
at tho Curragh Gamp in Ireland (1867-0). engineer of the Cork district in Ireland 
The 22nd company of royal engineers, of (July 1880-Eob. 1881), of tho Gosport sub- 
wMoh he was iu command at Ohatham, district of the Portsmouth command 
was as a temporary expedient lent to tho (Eob. 1881-July 1883), and of the home 
post office from 1860 to 1871 to assist in district (July lS83-Sept. 1884). Meanwhile 
oonstruoting and organising the telegraph he was at Paris in 1881 as British corn- 
service. Iu May 1870 Webber took tho missiouer at the eleotrioal exhibition, and 
headquarters of the company to London, os member of the_Liternational Eleotrioal 
the rest being distributed about the Congress. 

country. In 1871 tho 34th company was la 1882 he oooompanied Sir Garnet 
added to Webber’s oommond and stationed Wolseley os assistant adjutant and quarter- 
at Inyorness in (Scotland. The total master-gonoral in tho Egyptian oampaign, 
strength of the royal ougmeers^at that and was in charge of telegraphs. He was 
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present at the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, and 
■was mentioned in despatohcs, being created 
a O.B., and reoei-ving the Egyptian medal 
■ffith clasp, the KbeSve’s bronze star, and 
the third class of the Mejidie. Webber, 
who was promoted to a brevet ooloncley 
on 24 Jan. 1884, ivcnt agam to Egypt in 
September, and served throughout the Nile 
expedition under Lord AVol&eley as assistant 
adjutant and quartermaster-general for 
telegraphs. He leomved another clasp to 
his Egyptian medal. Coming home in 
1885, he retired 'vrith the honorary rank 
of major-general. Thenceforth Webber 
engaged in electrical pursuits in London. 
He was at first managing director, and 
later consulting electric ad-viser of the 
Anglo-American Brush Electric light Cor- 
poration, and was thus associated with 
the early application of electric lighting 
in London and elsewhere. He was also 
consedting electric engineer of the City of 
London Pioneer Company and of the 
Chdaea Electric SuppW Company. He 
died suddenly at ifargate of angma 
pectorLo on 23 Sept. 1904, and was buried 
at St. Margaret’s, Lee, Kent. 

Webber was a member of the Royal 
United Service Institution, of the Institu- 
tion of CSvil Engineers, an original member 
of the Soci6t6 Internationale des Eleo- 
trioiens, anda feUow of the Society of Arts. 
Among many papers, chiefly on nuhtary 
and electrical subjects, were those on ‘ The 
Organisation of the Nation for Defence’ 
(United Serwice Institution, 1903) ; ‘ Tele- 
graph Tarififs ' (Society of Arts, May 1884) 5 
and ' Telegraphs in the NUe Expedition ’ 
(Society of Telegraph Engineers). 

Webber married; (1) at Brighton, on 
28 May 1861, Alioe Augusta Gertrude Han- 
bury Tracy (d. 25 Eeb. 1877), daughter of 
Thomas Charles, second Lord Sudeley ; (2) 
at Neuchfltel, Srvitzerland, on 23 Aug. 1877, 
Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth Stainbank, bom Gunn 
(d. 1907). By his first 'wife he had three 
sons, and a daughter who died yourtg. 
The eldest son, Major Ba^ond Sudeley 
Webber, was in the royal Welsh fusiliers. 

[War Office Records; Royal Engineers’ 
Records ; Electrioian, Engineering, and the 
Royal Engineers’ Journal, 100 1 ; The Times, 
24 Sept. 1904 ; Porter’s History of the RotjA 
Engineers, 1801.] R. H. V. 

WEBSTER, WENTWORTH (1829- 
1907), Basque soholar and folklorist, born 
at Uxbridge, Middlesex, in 1829, was 
eldest son of Charles Webster. Owing to 
delicate health he hod no regular schooling, 
hut he was a diligent hoy with a retentive 


memory, and was a well-informed student 
when he was admitted commoner of 
Lincoln College on 15 'March 1849. He 
graduated B.A. in 1832, proceeding M.A. 
in 1855, _ and was ordained deacon in 1834 
and priest in 1861. After serving as 
oniate at Cloford, Sonieisot, 1854^, ho 
was ordered by Lis medical advisers to 
settle in the south of Prance. He lived 
for some time at Bagn^res - de - Bigorre, 
Hautea-Fyicntes, and at Biarritz, Basses- 
Pyr^^es, taking pupils, among them Henry 
Butler Clarke [q. v. Suppl. 11]. An in- 
defatigable -walker, he became familiar -with 
the Itoquo provinces on both sides of the 
Pyrenees, and with the Basques themselves, 
their language, traditions, and poetry. At 
the same time he grew well versed in French 
and Spanish, and in all the Pyrenean 
dialects. 

From 1S69 to 1881 be was Aagliaaa 
chaplain at St. Jeon-de-Luz, Basses-Pyr^- 
n4es. In 1881 he settled at Sore, in a 
house which overlooked the valley of La 
Rhune. There he mainly devoted himself 
to study, writing on the Basques and also 
on church history. He contributed much 
on Basque and Spanish philology and 
antiquities to ‘ Bulletin de la Sooi6t6 des 
Sciences et dea Arts de Bayonne,’ ‘ BuUetin 
de la Sooietl Ramond de Bagn6re&-dc- 
Bigorre,’ 'Revue delangnistique,’ and ‘ Bid- 
letm de la Real Academia de la Historia 
de Madrid.’ He was a oorresponding 
member of the Royal Historical Society 
of Madrid. With all serious students of 
Basque, whether French, Spanish, English, 
or German, he corresponded and was 
generous in the distribution of his stores 
of information. He ■wrote many papers 
on obmch history and theology in the 
‘Anglican Chnioh Magazine.’ Gladstone 
awarded him a pension of 1501. from the 
civil list on 16 Jan. 1894. He died 
at Sore on 2 April 1907, in his seventy- 
ninth year, and was buried at St. Jean-de- 
Luz. He married on 17 Got. 1866, at Cam- 
berwell, Surrey, Laura Thdda Shipping, a 
native of Cleve in Germany. There were 
four daughters and one son, Erwin Went- 
■worth, fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. 

Webster published ; 1. ' Basque Legends, 
coUeoted chiefly in the Lahonrd,’ 1878; 
reprinted 1879 ; pcobably his best and 
moat chaiacteristio work; many of the 
legends were taken do's!! in Basque 
from the recitation of people who knew 
no other language. 2. ‘Spain,’ London, 
1882, a survey of the geography, ethnology, 
literature, and commerce of the country, 
founded mainly on information supplied by 
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Spanish friends of high position. 3. ‘Pe 
Quelques Travaux sur lo baaqno faits par 
des dtrangers pondont lea anndos 1892^,’ 
Bayonno, 1S94. 4. ‘ Le Bictionnaire Latin- 
bosque do Pierre d’Urto,’ Bayonne, 1895. 
6, ‘ Los Pastorales basques,’ Paris, 1899. 
6. ‘ Grammoire Cantabrique-basque do 
Pierre d’Urte,’ 1901. 7. ‘ Lea Loiairs d’mi 
dtrangor au pays bosquo,’ Ghalons-sur- 
Sadne, 1001, a scleotion from his miscel- 
laneous papers in joaniala of foreign 
learned sooieties. 8. ‘ Gleanings in Ghuroh 
History, ohiolly in Spain and France,’ 1903. 

[Orooldoid’s . Clerical Diieotory ; private 
information j I’lio Times, 0 April 1907 ; 
Guardian, 10 April 1007.] A. 0. 

WEIE, HAHRrSON WILLIAM (1824- 
1900), animal painter and author, born at 
Lowes, Sussex, on 6 May 1824, was second 
son of John Weir, succeasively manager of 
a Lowos bank and administration clerk in 
the legacy duty offieo, Somorsot House, 
by his wilo Elizabeth .Tennor. A brother, 
John Jenner Weir, an ornithologist and 
entomologist, was contrallor-gonorol of 
the cualoma, Woir was sent to school 
at Albany Academy, Gamberwoll, but 
showing an aptitude for drawing, he 
was withdrawn in 1887, in his fourtoonth 
year, and articled for seven yours to 
Georgo Baxter (1804-1867), tbo colour- 
printer. Baxter, also a native of Lewes, 
hod originally storied as a designer 
and engraver on wood there, but ho sub- 
sequently removed to London, and obtained 
a patent for his invention of printing in 
colour in 1835. Baxter employed Weir 
in every bcanoh of his business, his ohiol 
work being that of j^rinting off the plates. 
Weir soon found his duties uncongenial, 
and he remained unwillingly to complete 
his engagement in 1844. While with 
Baxter ho learnt to engrave and draw on 
wood. His spare timo was devoted to 
drawing and painting, his subjeots being 
chiefly birds and animals. These unaided 
efforts promised well. Tn 1842 Horbort 
Ingram (q. v.l founded the ‘Illustrated 
London Nows,*^ and Weir was employed as 
a draughtsman on wood and an engraver 
from the first number; ho long worked 
on tho paper, and at his death was the lost 
surviving member of the original staff. 
His painting of a robin, to which he gave the 
name of ‘ The Christmas Carol Singer,’ was 
pnrbhased for 1601. by Ingram ; msUed in 
bis paper os a colouTod plate, it proved (it is 
said) the precursor of the modern Christmas 
sup^ement. About this time Weir became 
acquainted with tho family of the animal 


pmntor, Jo^ Frederick Hetring [q. 
whoso eldest daughter, Anne, he nM’ 
when ]ust of age in 1846. In this yeai 
he e^ibited his first pietum, ‘The De^ 
Shot, an oil pointing of a wild duck, u 
the Bntish lustituUon, and honoefotth 
ho was an oooasional exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy, the Suffolk Street, and 
other gallenes. On being oleoted in 184B a 
member of the Now Water-oolour Sooietv.~ 
now the Royal Institute-he exhibited 
chiell^ with that society, showing altogether 
100 pioturos there. ° 

Meanwhile Weir mainly confined his 
energy to illustrations for periodieals and 
books. He worked not only for the 
Blnstrated London News’ but for the 
‘Kclqrial Times,’ the ‘Field,’ and many 
other iDustrated papers. As a hook illns- 
trator few ariiste were mote proMe or 
popular. Gaining odmis'uon to Uteraty 
society, liis intimate Mends included Doug- 
ins Jerrold, Henry Maybew, Albert Smite, 
and Tom Hood the younger, and ho was 
weU aoquainted with Thaioray and other 
men of lottors. 


Weir’s drawings of landscape have the 
finish and smoothness common to con- 
temporary woodcuts, but his animals and 
birds show a distinotive and individual 
treatmont. Many of his best piotuies of 
animals wore designed for the Rev. J. 6. 
Wood’s ‘ Illustrated Natural History ’ (1863), 
and he furnished admirable illustrationB for 
‘Throe Hundred fBso^’s Fables’ (1867). 
In some oases Weir compiled the bonks whiih 
ho illustrated. ‘ The Poetry of Nature ’ (1887) 
was an anthology of his own ohoosing. He 
was both author and fllustrator of ‘ Every 
Bay in tho Country’ (1883) and ‘Animal 
Storlos, Old and New’ (1886). He per- 
sistontly endeavoured to improve books 
for obildron and the poorer classes, and 
prepared drawing copy-books which were 
widely used. He did all he could to 
disseminate his own love of animals. He 
originated the first oat show in 1872, 
beoamo a judge of oats, and later wrote 
and illustrated ‘ Our Cats and all about 
them’ (1889). Among domostio animsls 
ho devoted espcoially close attention to 
tho ooro of poultry. As early as 1863 m 
designed some coloured plates for ‘The 
Poultry Book,’ by W. Wingfldd and 6. W. 
Johnson, and when that work was re-issued 
in 1866 ho oontributed the dosotiptive 
text on pigeons and rabbits. An expeti- 
enood poultry brooder, he for tMrty years 
acted as a - judge at the principal poultty 
and pigeon shows. An exhaustive vox 
from his pen, entitled ‘ Our Poultry and all 
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aboat them,’ issued in 1903, had oooupied 
him many years, and was illustrated 
throT^houfc ivith bis own paintings and 
drawings. His account there of old English 
game fowl is probably the most valuable 
extant ; but the rest of the work is for 
the modem expert ot greater historic than 
of practical interest. 

Weir was at the same time a practical 
horticulturist, being much interested in die 
cultivation of fruit trees, and for many 
years contributing articles and drasrings 
to gardening periodicals. He was en- 
gaged by Messrs. Garrard & Co. to design 
the cups for Goodwood, Ascot, and other 
raco-meetings for over tliirty years. In 
1891 he was granted a civil list pension 
of 1001. 

W eir’s imceasing industry left him no lime 
for travel. He was apparently only onoe 
out of England, on a short visit to Andalusia, 
in Spain. His leisure was divided between 
his garden and his clubs. After long 
residence at Lyndburst Hoad, Feckhom, he 
built himself a house at Sevenoaks. His 
latest years were passed at Foplat Hall, 
Appledui-e, Kent. There he died on 3 Jan. 
1906, and was buried at Sovonoaks. Weir 
was thrice married: (1) to Anne, eldest 
daughter of J. E. Herring, in 1843 j (2) to 
Alice, youngest daughter of T. Upjohn, 
M.B.O.S. (d. 1893) ; and [3) to Eva, daughter 
of George Gobell of Worthing, Sussex, who 
survives him. He hod two sons, Arthur 
Herring Weir (1847-1902) and John 
Gilbert Weir, and two daughtera 

[Daily Chromclo, 6 May 1904, S Jon. 1906 ; 
The Times, 5 Jon. 1906 ; Hature, 11 Jan. 1906 ; 
Field, 6 Jan. 1906 ; Eoyal Calendar, Who’s 
Who, 1906 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Men and 
Women of the Time, 1899; George Barter 
(Colour Prmter), his Lifo and Work, by C. T. 
Courtne; Le\na, 1908 ; personal knowledge'; 
private information.] B. 1. 

■WELDON, WALTEB EBANK 
RAPHAEL (1860-1906), zoologist, bom at 
Highgate, London, on 15 March 1860, was 
elder son and second of the three childien 
of Walter Weldon [q. v.], journalist and 
chemist, by his wlto Anne Cotton. His 
father frequently ohanged his place of 
residence and the sons received desultory 
education until 1873, when Weldon want 
as a boarder to Mr. Watson’s school at 
Caversham near Beading. After spending 
nearly three years there he matiioulated 
at London University in 1876, and in the 
autumn of the same year entered University 
College, London, with the intention ol 
quaUiying for a medical career. After a 
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year’s study at University College he was 
transferred to King's Gullejo, London, 
and on 6 April 1878 entered St. John’s 
Collego, Cambridge, as a commoner, subse- 
quently becoming an exhibitioner in 1870 
and a soliolar in IS81. At Cambridge Weldon 
came under the influence ot Francis 
Maitland Balfour [q.v.] and abandoned 
medical studies for zoology. Though his 
undergraduate studies were interrupted 
by iU-health and by the sudden death of 
hiB brother Dante in 1831, he succeeded in 
gaining a first-class in the natnial sciences 
tripos in that year, and in the autumn 
proceeded for a year’s rcsearoh work to the 
zoological station at Naplea Returning to 
Gambridgo in Sept. 1882, he became succes- 
sively demonstrator in zoology (1882-4), 
fellow of St. John’s College (3 Nov. 1884), 
and university lecturer in invertebrate 
morphology (1884-01). After his marriage 
in 1883 ho and his v^o spent their vaca- 
tions at such resorts as offered the best 
opportunities for the study of marine 
zoology. The most important of their 
expeditions was to the Bahamas in the 
autumn of 1886. As soon as the laboia- 
tory of the Marine Biological Association 
at Plymouth was sufficiently advanced, 
Weldon transferred his raoation work 
thither, and from 1888 to 1801 he was only 
in Cambridge for the statutory purposes 
of keeping lerideuce and fulfil^g his 
duties as university lecturer. 

At Plymouth he began the series of 
original researches which established bis 
reputation. Until 1888 he was engaged 
on the morphological and embryological 
studies which seemed to contemporary 
zoologists to afford the best hope ot eluoi- 
dating the problems of animal evolution. 
But the more he became acquainted with 
animals living in their natural environment 
the more ha became oonvinced that the 
current methods of laboratory research 
were iuoapable of giving on answer to the 
questions of variation, inheritance, and 
natm'al selection that forced themselves 
on his attention. In 1880, when Galton’s 
recently pubhshed work on natural inheri- 
tance came into his hands, ho perceived 
that the statistical methods explained and 
recommended in that hook might be 
extended to the study of animals. He 
soon undertook a statistiaal study of the 
variation of the common shrimp, and after 
a year’s hard work published his results 
in the 47th volume of the ‘ Proceedings of 
the Boyol Society,’ showing that a number 
of selected measurements mode on several 
races of shrimps collected from different 
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localities gave frequency distributions 
closely following the normal or Gaussian 
ouiwe. In a second paper, ‘ On Certain 
Correlated Variations in Grangon mlgaria’ 
published two years later, he oalculated 
the numcriool mesisurcs of the degree of 
inter-relation between two organs or 
oharooters in the same indmdual and 
tabled them for four local raoes of shrimps. 
These two papers were the foundation of 
that branch of zoologioal study afterwards 
Imown by the name of ‘ biometrics.’ 

MeanwhUo Weldon had been elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society in May 1890, 
and at the end of the year succeeded Prof. 
(Sir) £. Bay Lankester os Jodrell professor 
o[ zoology at University CoUege, London. 
The tonuin of the Jodrell chair (1801-9) 
was a i)oriod of intense activity. A brilliant 
lecturer and endowed with the power of 
exciting enthusiasm, Weldon soon attracted 
a large class, and his association with 
Prolossor Karl Featson, who had been 
independently drawn towards biometrioal 
studies by Gallon’s work, led to increased 
energy in the special hue of research which 
he had mitiated. In 1894 Weldon became 
the secretary of a committee of the Royal 
Society ‘ for conducting statistical inquiries 
into the measurable charactoristios of 
plants and animals,’ tho other members 
of the oommittco being F. Galton (ohair- 
mon), F. Darwm, A. Macalistor, B. Mcldola, 
and E. B. Poulton. Tho committee under- 
took an ambitious programme which was 
not fully realised; its most immrtant 
result -was the investigation, undertaken by 
Weldon and presented to the Royal Society 
in Nov. 1894 under tho title ‘ dm Attempt 
to measure the Death Bate duo to the 
Selective Destruction of Carcinus nuanaa.’ 
To this were appended ‘ Some Remarks on 
Variation in AnMals and Plants,’ in which 
Weldon stated that ‘ tho questions raised 
by the Darwinian hypothesis are purely 
statistioal, and the statlstiool method is the 
only one at present obvious by which that 
h^othesiB eon be experimentally cheeked.' 
Udio report showed that an apparently 
purposeless character in the shore-oiabs of 
Pl^outh Sound is correlated with a 
scleotive death rate, and it evoked a storm 
of criticism, which led Weldon to continue 
his experiments, with the result that ho 
demonstrated that the oharaotcr in question 
was oonneoted with tho effiojent filtration of 
the water entering the giU-ohamber, a matter 
of great importance m Plymouth Sound, 
whose waters ore rendered turbid by china 
clay and the sewage disohargod mto the 
harbour. These experiments, which were 


conduotedon alarge scale and were extremely 
laborious, formed the subject of Weldon^ 
presidential address to the zoologioal sec- 
tion of the British Association in 1898. 

In addition to these and other exactme 
linos of research and the ordinajy duties 
of his ohair, Weldon took a loading part in 
the work of tho association for promoting a 
professorial university for London, md 
his friends, fearing that he was over-strain- 
ing hie energies, hailed with relief his election 
to the Linaore professorship of comparative 
anatomy at Oxford in February 1899. But 
though Oxford afforded opportunities for 
greater intellectual leisure, Weldon dis- 
dained to make use of them. He had on 
hand numerous exacting projects, and he 
tried to deal with them aU at once. Hia 
leisure hours ot Oxford were spent in 
long bicycle rides, during which he studied 
tho fauna of tho neighbourhood ; his vaca- 
tions wore spent in journeys to various ports 
of tho continent, whore he worked at his 
statistioal calculations and ooUeoted materinl 
for fresh lines of research. He added to his 
labours by undertaking the co-editorship 
of ‘ Biomotrilca,’ a now scientific journal 
devoted to his special branch of study, and 
contributed to it twelve separate original 
and critical papers between 1901 and 1906. 

Tho rediscovery of Mendel’s memoirs on 
plant hybridisation in 1900 drew Weldon 
into an aotivo controversy which oulminated 
at tho meeting of tho British Assooiation at 
Cambridge in 1604. Though Weldon was 
always oritical of what appeared to Mm to be 
loose or insulHoiently grounded inferences on 
tho part of tho Mendelian school, he was by 
no moans unappreciative of the signifioanoe 
of Mendel’s work. He would not admit its 
universal applioabilily, and oven before the 
mooting at Cambridge he had planned and 
was engaged on 0 book (never fimshed) wMoh 
was to sot toth a doteiminal theory of 
inlioritanoe, with a simple Mendelism ot 
one end of tho range and blondedinlieritonw 
at tho other. At the close of 1906 Ms 
attention was diverted by a paper presented 
to tho Royal Society by Oaptam C. 0. 
Hurst, on tho inhoritauoe of coat colour in 
horses. Disagreeing with the author’s 
conolusions, Weldon made a minute study 
of the ‘ General Studbook ’ in the outnmn 
of 1006, and in Jan. 1906 he published 
‘ A Note on tho Offspring of Thoroughbred 
Chestnut Mares.’ This was his last scien- 
tific publication. In the Lent term he 
was still engaged on tlie ‘Studbook,’ and 
had collected material for a much more 
copious memoir on inheritance in horses. 
In tho Easter vocation, while he was staying 
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with his wife at an inn at AVoolstone, ho 
was attacked by influenza, which on Ms 
return to London on 11 April developed 
into aonto pneumonia. He died in a nursing 
home on 13 April 1906. He was buried at 
Holywell. Oxford. In addition to the book 
on inheritance he left bcMnd him a mass 
of unfinished work wMch other hands 
have only partially completed. For tins 
Diotionaiy he wrote the article on Huxley 
in the first supplement. 

A Weldon memorial prize for the most 
notew’orthy contribution to biometric 
science was founded at Oxford in 1007, 
and was first awarded in 1912 to Prof. Karl 
Pearson, who declined it on the ground that 
the prize was intended fur the encourage- 
raent of younger men. The prize was then 
awarded to Dr. David Heron. A posthumous 
bust was placed in the Oxford museum. 

Weldon married on 13 March 1883 
Florence, eldest daughter of WiUiam Tebb 
of Hede Hall, Brrrstow, Surrey. His wife 
was his constant companion on his travels, 
and gave no inconsiderable help to his later 
Boiontiflo researches. 

[Obituary notices in Bioinetrika, vol. v., by 
Prof. Karl Pearson; in the Proceedings of 
the Boyal Society of London, vol. xxiv., by 
A. E. Shipley; in the Proceedings of the 
Linnean Society, 1000, by G. 0. Bourne; 
personal icooUections ; mformation supplied 
by Mrs. Weldon.] 6. 0. B. 

WELLESLEY, Sib GEORGE GRE- 
VILLE (1814r-1901), admiral, bom on 
2 Aug. 1814, wna tliird and youngest son 
of Gerald Vabrian Wollealoy, D.D. (1770- 
1848), prebendary of Durham (the youngest 
brother of the duke of Wellington), by his 
wife Lady Emily Mary, eldest daughter of 
Charles Sloatrc Cadogan, first Earl Cadogan. 
He entered the navy in 1828, taking the 
course at the Royal Naval College, Ports- 
mouth. He passed his examination in 1834, 
and received ms commission os lieutenaurt on 
28 Apifi 1838. In Jan. 1839 he was ap- 
pointed to the fiogsMp in the Mediterranean 
for disposal, and on 30 March was sent from 
her to the Castor frigate, in which he served 
for over two yeara, ending the commission 
as first lieutenant. In her he took part in 
the operations of 1840 on the coast of Syria, 
including the attacks on Gaifia, Jaffa, 
Tsour, and St. Joan d’Aore ; he was twice 
gazetted and received the Syrian and Turk- 
ish medals with clasp. In November 1841 
he was appointed to the Thalia, frigate, going 
out to the East Indies, and from was, on 
16 Api^ 1842, promoted to commander and 
appointed to the Childers, brig, which he 


paid off two jcais later. On 2 Deo. 1844 
he was promoted to captain, and in that 
rank was first employed in the Daedalus, 
winch he commanded in the Pacific from 
1849 to 1853. In February 1833 he was 
appointed to the Cornwallis, screw 60 gun 
sMp, for the Baltic, and commanded a 
squadron of the fleet at the bombardment 
ot Sveahorg. He received the Baltic medal, 
and m Februajy 1836 the GB. The Com- 
wallis then went for a year to the North 
America station, after which Welle.'-ley was 
for five years in command of the Indian 
navy. He was promoted to rear-admiral 
on 3_ April 1863, and in June 1866 was 
appointed admiral superintendent at Ports- 
mouth, and. held the post for four years. On 
resigning it he was appointed, on 30 Juno 
1869,^ commandcr-in-chiof on the North 
Amerioa and West Indies station, and on 
26 July following became vice-admiral. He 
returned home in September 1870, and from 
October 1870 to September 1871 was in 
command of the Channel squadron. In Sep- 
tember 1873 he again became commander- 
in-chief on the North America station, 
whore he remained till his promotion to 
admiral on 11 Dee. 1873. From November 
1877 to August 1879 ho was first sea lord 
in W. H. Smith’s board of admiralty. In 
June 1879 he was awarded a good service 
pension, and retired on 2 August of the same 
year. He was raised to the KC.B. in 
.^lil 1880, and to the 6.C.B. at the Jubilee 
of 1387. Hi 1888 be became a commissioner 
of tho Patriotic Fund. He died in London 
on 6 April 1901. 

Wellesley married on 26 Jan. 1853 Eliza- 
beth Doughty, youngest daughter of 
Robert Lukin. She died on 9 Jan. 1006, 
leaving a daughter, Olivia Gcoigiana, wife 
of lieut-ool. Sir Henry Trotter, K.C.M.G. 

[O’Byme’s Nav. Biog. Diet.; The Times, 
8 and 12 April 1901 ; R.N. List; Burke’s 
Peerage ; a photographio portrait was pub- 
lished in lUus. London News, 1901.] 

L. G, a L 

WELLS, HENRY TANWORTH (1828- 
1903},portrait-pamter in oils and miniature, 
bom on 12 Dec. 18l28 in Maiylebone, was 
only son of Henry Tanworth Wells, mer- 
chant, by his wife Charlotte Henman. One 
sister, Au^ta, was an exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy, and another sister, Sarah, 
married Henry Hugh Armstead [q. v. 
Suppl. H]. Mucated at Lancing, Wdls 
was apprenticed in 1843 as a lithographic 
draughtsman to Messrs. Dickinson, with 
whom he soon, however, began work 
as a miniature-painter. His studies were 
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oontinued in the evening at Leigh’s 
sohool. In 1860 he spent six months 
at Goatnro’s atelier in Paris. He also 
joined a society which met every 
evening in dipstone Street for drawing 
and criticism. I). G. Rossetti, C. Keene, 
J. R. Clayton, P. Smahflold, the brothers £. 
and G. Dalziel, and G. P. Boyoe were fellow 
members. Prom his youth Webs devoted 
himself to portraiture. At first he praotised 
exclusively as a miniatme painter, much in 
the manner cf Sir W. Boss, with whom and 
Robert Thorbum he shared the practice of 
the time. Between 1840 and 1800 Wells 
contributed over seventy miniatures, princi- 
pally of ladies and children, all of which are 
now in private hands, to the Royal Academy 
exhibitions. Among these the moat notice- 
able are the Princess Mary of Cambridge, 
painted^in 1853 by command for Queen 
Victoria, and whole-lengths of the Duchess 
of Sutherland (as Lady Stafiord), Countess 
WaldegTave,_and Mrs. Popham (1880). 

Wells’s sympathies were mildly attached 
in the early days of his career to the Pre- 
Raphaelites, and ho counted among his 
friends many of tho fraternity, though his 
own work remained rminfluonced by them. 
In December 1867, when in Rome, he 
married Joanna Mary Bovee, herself a gifted 
painter and writer for the *Saturdoy Review,’ 
and sister of George P. Boyoe, tho water- 
colour artist. Her ' Elgiva,’ exhibited in tho 
Academy in 1866, was pronounced by Madox 
Brown to bo tho work of ‘ tho best hand in 
the rooms,’ and after her premature dcatli 
in 1861 William Rossetti pronounced her 
to have been ‘ tlie boat painter that ever 
handled a brush with tho female hand.’ 
A charming miniature group painted by 
Webs in 1869-60 of himself standing beside 
W, riding a donkey, on a single piece of 
ivory 21 x 16^ inches (now owned by hia 
daughter, Mrs. Hadley), is a fine example 
of his latest miniature work and perhaps 
his lorgrat. Another group of himself, ms 
wife, George Boyoe, and John daydon 
(owned by his elder daughter, Mrs. Street), 
painted in oils (1861), is the best oxomplo 
of his early work in this medium. 

Prom 1861 Wells, fearing the strain 
upon his eyesight, abandoned miniatru'e 
pointing, and in that year contributed to 
Burlington House his first largo work in 
oils, a portrait of Lord Ronelagh, lieutenant- 
oolonri of tho south Middlesex volunteers, 
now at the headquarters of the corps. 
Within the next decade he painted numer- 
ous other volunteers’ portraits singly and 
in groups. Of the latter two are well 
known: the earlier group, ‘Volunteers 


at the Kring Point,’ a large canvas 
pamted m 1866, the year of hia elec- 
tion as associate of tho Royal Academy 
was eiigroved in mezzotint by At.ltinon^ ' 
This picture, now in tho Diploma Gallery 
was exchanged lor another work ‘ News and 
Letters at tho Loch Side ’ (1868), which 
formerly hung there and now belongs to 
Mrs. Nioholson at Arisaig House. The 
later group, JUarl and Countess Spencer at 
Wimbledon,’ with Lords Duoie, Grosvenot, 
and Eloho and others, was oxhibited in 
1868 (now tho property of Earl Spencer). 
These and ‘ The Queen and her Judges at 
the Opening of the Royal Courts of Justice’ 
(1887), are among the best of hia larger 
works. In 1870 Wells was elected a full 
member of the Royal Academy. 

Among tho many presentation portraits 
painted by Wells aro Hon. Robert MarabAm 
Warden, for Morton College (1806), the 
duke of Dovonahire for tho Iron anti Steel 
Institute (1872), Sir S. J. Gibbons (1873), 
Lord Mayor, lor tho Salters’ Company, 
Lord ClinnooUor Solbome (1874), for the 
Mercers’ Company, Samuel Morlcy (1874), 
lor tho Congregational Memorial Hall, 
Rt. Ilou. W. E. iforstor (1876), Sir 
Lowthian Boll, F.B.S. (1896), for New- 
oastle-on-Tyno j^photogravuro by R, Panl- 
ussen), aiul Sir W. Maophoraon (1901), 
for tho ColouUa Turf Club. Oihor celebri- 
ties painted were Earl Spencer, K.G. (1867), 
engraved by S. Ooiisin'i, Gonerol Sir E. 
Brulcr (1889), Sir M. Hioks Beaoh (1896) 
tho Bishop of Ripon (1897), ond the Earl 
of Pombroko (1898) ; and among ladies 
who sat to hhn wore tho tlu’eo daughters 
of Sir J. Lowtluan Bell, oxhibited in 1866 
as ‘Tableau Vivant,’ Lady Coleridge, painted 
in miniaturo (1891), Miss Etbcl Davis (1896), 
Mrs. Thowlis Johnson (1890), the Hon. 
Mrs. Sydney Smith (1003), Lady Wyllie 
(1890), and his daughter, Mrs. Street (1883). 

Tho most popular of Wells’s works was, 
however, a painting of Queen Victoria, as 
princess, receiving the nows of her accession 
from tho archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Marquess Conyngham, oxhibited in 1880 as 
* Vioturia Regina.’ Tliis painting was 
presented by uio artist’s daughters to the 
National GaUery of British Art, and a second 
version is at Buoldngham Palace. 

In 1870 Wells auooceded George Rich- 
mond, R.A., as limnor to GriUion’s Club, 
and in this capacity drew orayon portraits 
of some fifty of its distinguished memhers, 
chiefly political, during the following thirty 
years. Many of these drawings were 
exhibited ; . a low wore otched by C. W. 
Shorborn, and tho rest wore either en- 
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graved by 0. Holl, J. Brown, J. Stodart, 1842. A year later, after a aevere illness, 
and W. Bolfe, or reproduced by autotype, ho spent 1 twelvcraontli in a locomotive 
Aa a man of business and a strenuous shop at Bromsgrove, in Worccstei.sliiie. 
supporter of the constitutional rights and Bis parents had lived in Bidia for ?oiae 
privileges of the Academy, Wells was a years before their marriage, the father at 
valued member of the council, and in the Bombay, the mother in Calcutta. In 1844 
agitation for reform, initiated in August West went out to Bombay, where he aitived 
and September 1886 in ‘The Times’ by on 6 June, to superintend a large eotab- 
Holman Hunt, he was the most vigorous lishment of cotton picsses theio. He 
defender of the e-dsting order of affairs, retiiined the post for five years. Before 
He was nominated by Lord Leighton to leaving England he studied Hindustani 
aot aa his deputy on certain occasions for a few weeks under Professor Duncan 
during the president’s absence abroad Eorbes of Kiug’s College, London, and 
through ill-hoalth in 1805. In 1870, at the learned to read the Perso-Arabio characters 
time of the royal oommiasion, and again m as well as tho Nagari script, m wMoh the 
connection with the bill in 1000, he worked Sanskrit language of Incha is commonly 
hard for tho cause of artistic copyright. written. Otherwise his knowledge of 

Wells contributed, between 1846 and Oriental languages was self-taught. His 
1903, 287 works to the Boyal Academy method ms to study direct itom grammars, 
exhibitions, and, in addition to those diotionarios, texts, and manusoripts, supplc- 
already mentioned as being engraved, mented by occasional conversations with 
about forty-fivQ were reproduced in Cas- native Indiana. He soon interested him- 
sell’s ‘ Royal Academy Pioturos ' (1891— sdf in Indian religions, es^ially that of 
1903). His portraits are usually signed with the Parsis, the ancient faith of Zoroaster, 
his monogram and dated. A visit to the Indian oavc-tcmples at 

Wells died at his residence, Thorpe Elephanta, near Bombay, in March 1846, 
Lodge, Campden Hill, on 16 Jan. 1903, drew his attention to Hindu antiquitiraj 
and was buried at Kcnsal Green cemetery, end a vacation tour made in the following 
Ho was survived by his two daughters, Alice y®er, March 1847, with tho Rev. John 
Joanna (Mra. A. E. Street) and Joanna Wilson and a party, including Arthiu- West, 
Margarct(Mrs.W. Hadley). His son Sidney his brother, to the Hand of Salsette, 
Boyoo died in 1869. His portrait, painted north of Bombay, enabled him to virit the 
W himself in 1807, and a bust V Sir Kauheri oaves, and inspired him with a 
J, E. Boehm (1888), belong to his elder "wish to copy the inscriptions carved there 
daughter. hi Pali, the sacred Buddhist lan^age. Li 

[The Times. 19 Jon. 1903, and other press I860 West, after resigning his 

notices; Athenmum, 24 Jan. 1903; Who’s “ supermtendent of_ the cotton 

Who, 1903 ; Men of Mark, 1878 ; Boyal presses, revisited the Kanheri oaves ; but 
Acad. Catalogues; A. Graves, Royal Acad, he spent the next year in England, and 
Exhibitors, 1006; Royal Acad. Pictures, Cassell it was not until 1852 that he had oppor- 
and Co., 1391-1003 ; W. M. Rossetti, Pro- tunities of frequent inspeotion. In that 
Raphoelite Letters and Diaries, 1900 ; Qril- year he beoamo civil ra^eer, and later 
lion’s Club portraits ; information from Wells’s was chief engineer, of tho Great Indian Pen- 
daughters and Mr. A. E. Street.] J. D. H. insula railway, which ran tiuuugh Bombay 

presidency. 

WEST, EDWARD WILLIAM (1824- Early in 1860 West laid before the 
1005), Oriental scholar, born at Penton- Bombay Asiatio Society his copies of tho 
ville, London, on 2 May 1824, was eldest of Buddhist cave-records of Hameri, and 
twelve children (six sous and six daughters) the results were published in 1861 in &e 
of William West by his wife Margaret society’s ‘ Joumof.’ Copies of the insorip- 
Anderson. His ancestors on the paternal tions of the Nasik oaves were m^e in a 
side for three generations had been arebi- slmilaT manner, and were published in 
teots and engineers, or ‘ buffdera and 1862 ; these were followed^ later _ by 
meohanics,’ os they wore called in (he transcripts of the Kura cave iusoripdons 
eighteenth century. Owing to ill-health and of other Buddhist sculptured records, 
he was at &8t educated at home by his As early os 1851 he bod begun from the 
mother, but from his eleventh till his Buddhist soriptural text, the ‘ Mahawanso,’ 
fifteenth year he attended a day sohool at a glossary of the PaB language in which 
PentonviUe, and in Got. 1830 entered the all the cave records were written ; but he 
engineering department of Bang’s OoUege, afterwards gave up this lexioographioa 
London, where he won high honouiu in design and ultimately withdrew from P5l 
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study, in the development of which ho did undertaken for the sake of amusementl^ 
yeoman sci-vice. ouriosity, they could hardly be oonsidereri 

West’s lasting renown rests upon his as mere waste of time.’ “ 

Iranian labours. Almost as soon as ho He died in Iiis eighty-first year at Wat 

reached India, occasional conversations ford, on 4 Feb. 1005. He was survived 

with the Parsi manager of the cotton by bis wife Sarah Margaret Barclay and 

presses drew his attention to the Zoroostrian by an only son. Max, an artist. 
religion. But Martin Hong’s ‘Essays on West’s principal publications relatine 
the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion to Pahlavi are : 1. ‘ Book of the MainyW 
of the Parsis’ (Bombay, 1862) chiefly Khard, Paznnd, Sanskrit, and 
stimulated his interest, which was eon- mth a Glossary,’ Stuttgart and London* 
firmed by a personal acquaintance with the 1871. 2. ‘ Book of Arda-Viraf, Pahlavi and 
author whioh he mode at Poona in 1866 . English’ (edited and translated in collaborar 
West began work on a copy of the Avesta, tion with Hoshangji and Haug), Bombay 
or the scriptures of Zoroaster, with a and London, 1872. 3. ‘ Glossary and Index 
GujarSti translation of the Avesta and to the same’ (with Haug), Bombay 
Dhanjibhoi Framji’s ‘Pahlavi Grammar’ and London, 1872. 4. ‘ Shikond-gumanik 
(1865). The i-cst of his life was devoted Vijar’ (with Hoshangji), Bombay, 1887. 
in co-operation with Hang to the study of 6. Five volumes of trandations from Pahlayi 
Pahlavi, the dillioult language and literature texts, in Max Muller’s ‘Sacred Books of 
of Sosonian Persia. Both he and Haug ro- tiio East,’ v. xviii. xxiv. xxxyii. xlyfi. 
turned to Europe in 1866, when Haug was Oxford, 1880-1897. 6. A valuable mono- 
appointed in 1867 to the professorship of graph, ‘ Pahlovi Literature,’ in Geiger and 
Sanskrit and oomparativo philology at the KuEm’s ‘ Grundriss dor iranisohen Philo- 
Univorsity of Munich. West went to logie,’ Strassburg, 1897. 

Munich for six years (1867-73) spending his Besides the papers oh-oady cited West 
time on the publication with translation read a toolniieal paper on ‘ Ton-ton Cranes ’ 
of the Pahlavi texts of Zoroastrianism. On before the Bombay Meohonios’ Institute in 
17 Jimo 1871 the University of Mimioh March 1867, and contributed numerous 
bestowed upon him the honorary dogree articles, reviews, and oommunioations on 
of doctor of philosophy. After a year Oriental subjects to the ‘Journal of the 
in England (1873-4) West revisitod India Royal Asiatic Booioty of Great Britain and 
(1874-0) in order to procure monu- Ireland ’ (1880-1000) ; to the ‘Academy’ 
scripts of the important Pahlavi boolcs (1874-1000 ) ; to the ‘ Indian Antiquary ’ 
‘Donkart’ and'Oatistan-iDonik’ j ho'paid (1880-2); to ‘Lo Musdon’ (ISSM); to 
a lost visit to the Kanheri oaves on 6 Feb. ‘ Sitzungsberiohte d. Akad. Wiss. zu 
1876. Miinohon’ (1888, p. 390 soq.); and to 

In 1876 he resumed residence in Munich, ‘Epigraphia Indion’ (iv. no. 21, p. 174 
but soon settled finally in England, first soq.). 

at Maidenhead and aftenvards at Watford. JUorrospondonoo and jmrsonal memoranda 
His main occupation was a translation of received during West’s lifetime ; a notice by 
a series of Pahlavi texts lor Max Miillcr’s L. C. CasartoUi, Roman catholic bishop of 
‘ Sacred Boolcs of the East.' His servioos Salford, in the Manchester Guardian, 13 March 
to Oriental scholarship, aspcoiolly in 1006,] A. V. W. J. 

Pahlavi, woro widely recogniecd. The 

Bavarian Academy of Boienoes mode him WEST, Sm LIONEL SA0KVILLE-, 
in 1887 a oorresponduig member. From second Babon BaokvhiiB (1827-1908), 
1887 to 1901 he was a member of the diplomatist. [See SAOKYiLLiii-WEST.] 
Royal Asiatic Booioty of Great Britain 

and Ireland ; and on 6 July 1001 he was WESTALL, W IT J JA M [BURY] (1834- 
presentod with the society’s gold medal, 1003), novelist and journalist, horn on 7 Jibh. 
personally handed to him with an address 1834 at White Am, near Blackburn, iu 
by tbo Prince of Wales (afterwards Jling Lanooshire, was eldest son of John Westall, 
Edward YU). The American Oriental a cotton spiinnet of White Ash, by his wife 
Booioty also oonferred upon him honorary Ann, daughter of James Bury Entwistla. 
membership (16 April 1899). West was Richard Westall the painter [q. v.] belonged 
ready in personal aid to scholars who to the some stock, .^ler being educated 
corresponded with him. With oharao- at the Liverpool high schom, Westall 
teristio modesty ho aclmowledged, shortly engaged in Ms father’s ootton-spimiing 
before Ms death, that ‘ although Ms business. But about 1870 he retked, 
studios and resoarohos hod always been lived muoh abroad, and devoted Mmaelf 
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to joumalism. While at Dre&den ho sent 
artiolea to ‘The Times’ and ‘ Spectator,’ 
and moving to Gteneva in 1874 noted as 
foreign correapondent both to ‘ The Times ’ 
and the ‘ Daily News,’ besides editing the 
‘Swiss Times,’ of which he became part 
proprietor. His first book, ‘ Tales and Tra- 
ctions of Saxony and Lusatia,’ appeared 
in 1877, hut his earliest sneceas in flotion, 
‘The Old Factory,’ a story of Lanca- 
shire life with strong local colouring, was 
issued in 1881. His later novel, ‘Her Two 
lEllions ’ (1897), amusingly depicts the con- 
ditions of Anglo-continental journalism in 
Geneva, where Westall became acquainted 
with Bussian revolutionaries, particularly 
with Prince Kropotkin and with S. Stepnink 
(i.e. Sergyei Mrahaiiowitoh Elravohinsky). 
He persuaded the latter to settle in 
Lon&n, and collaborated with him in trans- 
lations of contemporary Bussian literature, 
and of Stepniak’s book on the aims of 
reform, ‘Bussia under the Czars’ (1885). 
WestaU was long a prolific miter of novels, 
drawing freely on ms experiences alike in 
Lancashire and on the continent and further 
afield. He extended his travels to North 
and South America and to the West Indies, 
hut finally returned to England, making 
his residence in Worthing. 

He died at Heathfield, Sussex, on 9 Sept. 
1903, and was buried there. Ho had just 
completed his IcCtest novel, ‘ Dr. Wynne’s 
Revenge.’ 

Westall wasmorried twice: (1) on 13 March 
18S5 to Ellen Ann, second daughter of 
Christopher Wood of SUverdale, Lancashire, 
by whom he hod two sons and one daughter ; 
and (2) at Neuohatel on 2 Aim. 1863, to 
her elder sister Alicia, Igr whom he had two 
sons and two daughters. 

A portrait — a bad likeness — ^belongs to 
WestaU’s daughter. Mis. Chadwick, Clyde 
House, Heaton Chwel. A large photo- 
graph hangs in the Whitefriors Club. 

WestaU’s numerous novels, which are 
of old-fashioned type, mainly dependent on 
incident and description, comprise, besides 
those mentioned: 1. ‘Larry Lohengrin,’ 
1881 (another edition, ‘ John Brown and 
Lorry Lohengrin,’ 1889). 2. ‘The Phantom 
City,’ 1886. 3. ‘A Fmr Crusader,’ 1888. 
4. ‘Roy of Roy’s Court,’ 1892. 6. ‘The 
Witch’s Curse,’ 1893. 6. ‘As a Mon sows,’ 
1804. 7. ‘ Sons of Belial,’ 1896. 8. ‘ With 
the Red Eagle,’ 1897. 9. ‘ Don or Devil,’ 
1901. 10. ‘The Old Bank,’ 1902. 

[The Times, 12 Sept. 1903 ; T. P.’s 
Weekly, 18 Sept. 1803 ; Who’s Who, 1903 ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat. ; private information.] 

E. S. H— a. 


WESTCOTT, BROOKE FO.=!S (1823- 
1001), bi4iop of Duiham, bom at Binuing- 
hoju on 12 Jan. 1823, was the only surviv- 
ing son of Frederick Brooke Westcott, 
lecturer on botany at Sydenham (Jolloge 
Medical School, Birmingham, and lion, sec, 
of the Birmingham Horticultural Society', 
by his wife Sarah, daughter of \V. Annitage, 
a Bhmingham manufacturer. His paternal 
great-grandfather, whoso Christian names 
Ho bore, was a member «f the East India 
Company’s Madras establishment and was 
employed by the company on .some im- 
portant missions. From 1837 to 1844, 
while residing at home, the future bishop 
attended King Edward Vi’s School in 
Bu’mingham under James Prince Lee [q. v,], 
who, while he insisted on accuracy of 
scholarship and the precise value of words, 
used the classics to stimulate broad 
historical and human interests and love of 
literature, and gave su^stive theological 
teaching. From boyhood Westcott showed 
keenness in the pursuit of knowledge, apti- 
tude for classical studies, a religious 
and thoughtful disposition, interest in 
current social industrial movements, and 
a predilection for drawing and music. 
Music he did not cultivate to any great 
extent in after-yenrs, but tlirough life he 
found a icsomce in sketching. 

In October 1844 he went up to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. During his under- 
graduate career & mind and character 
developed on the same lines as at sohooL 
Li 1846 he obtained the Battie University 
scholarship, and was awarded the medal 
for a Greek ode in that and the following 
year, and the members’ prize for a Latin 
essay in 1847. At the some time he read 
widely. In his walks he studied botany 
and geology, as well as the architecture of 
village churches. His closest friends were 
scholars of Trinity of his year, all of whom, 
like himself, became Mows; they in- 
cluded C. B. Scott, afterwards headmaster 
of Westminster school, John UewelTO 
Davies, and D. J. Vaughan [ q. v. SnppL II] ; 
another companion was Alfred Barry [q. v. 
Suppl. D], afterwards bishop of Sydney. 
Two other friends of the same year were 
J. E. B. Mayor [q. v. Suppl. II] of St. 
John’s, afterwairds professor of Latin, and 
J. S. Howson [q. v.] of Christ’s, afterwards 
dean of Chester. The young men discussed 
the most varied topics, liteirary,^ axtistio, 
philosophical, and theological, including 
questions raised by the OHord Movement, 
which reached a crisis in 1845 throiM the 
secession of J. H. Newman to the C^uich 
of Rome. Westoott liked Keble’s poetry. 
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and was attracted by the insistenco of the 
Traotarions on the idea of the corporate 
life of the church and on the importance 
oi self-disolplino, but he was repelled by 
thedr dogmatism. In many respects he felt 
more in sympathy with the -views of 
Arnold, Hampden, and Stanley. 

He graduated B.A. as 24th -wrangler in 
January 1S48, his iriend G. B. Scott being 
two places above hun. He then went m 
for the classical tripos, m which he 
was bracketed with Scott os first in the 
first class. In the competition for tho 
chancellor’s medals Scott was first and 
Westcott soccmcl. Both were elected fello-ws 
of Itoity in 1849. For the three mid a 
half years after his tripos o-raminations 
Westcott took private pupils, and threw him- 
self into this work with great zeal. Among 
his pupils, -with many ol whom ho formed 
close friendships, woro J. B. Liglitfoot 
[q. V.] and E. W. Benson [q. v. SuppL IJ, 
who had oomo up to Trinity subsequently 
to himself from King Edwo^ Vi’s School, 
Birmingham, and E. J. A. llort [q. v. 
Suppl. IJ. Outside Ms toocMiig work ho 
interested himself in formhig with friends 
a society for investigating alleged super- 
natural appearances and eSacta — an 
anticipation of tho ‘PsyoMoal Society.’ 
But ho soon seems to have concluded that 
such invcBtigaiionB could lead to no Batis- 
faotory or useful result. Ho fomid time 
lor some thcologiool reading, and in 1860 
obtained the Norrisian prize for an essay 
‘On the Megod Historical Controdiotions 
of the Qospok,’ and published it in 1861, 
under tho title ‘The Elements of tho 
Gospel Harmony.’ Ho was ordained 
deacon on Trinity Sunday 1861, his follow- 
sMp being token os a title, and priest on 
the 21st of the folio-wing December, in 
both coses by his old headmaster, Prince 
Lee, who had now booomo bishop of 
Manchester. Be hod already decided to 
leave Cambridge, aiid in Jaii. 1862 oocepted 
a post at Harrow. In Dooembor of tho 
some year ho married. His work at Harrow 
was to assist Dr. Vaughan, the headmaster, 
in oorreoting tho sixth-form composition, 
and oocosionolly to take the form for him. 
For some time, too, ho hod charge of a 
small boar^g-houBO, and along with it a 
pupil-room of boys dra-wn mainly from the 
headmaster’s house and the home-boarders. 
At the end of 1863 ho suooeeded to a large 
boarding-house. For tho work of on ordi- 
nary iorm-master ho was nut well fitted. 

- He did not understand tho ordinary boy, 
and he had some difficulty in molntain- 
ing discipliuo. But on individual boys, of 


minds and characters more or leBs”rmi^- 
Mve to 1^, he m^e a deep impresSon. 
Happily both m his small house and hia 
largo house there were an unusual number 
of boys of promise. Meanwhile the Bohool 
—masters and hoys alike— inoroasmelv 
os time went on, looked up to Mm mb 
man of great and varied learning. 

By using every spare hour during the 
school terms and the greater part of the 
holidays for study and wrilang, Westcott 
succeeded in produoing, while at Harrow 
some of his boat-known books and making 
a wide reputation as a biblical oritio and 
Ibeologiaii. In 1856 appeared his ‘ General 
Survey of tho Historjr of the Ganon of the 
Now Testament during the Krat Fonr 
Cenluries ’ j in 1859 a comae of four 
sermons preached before the University 
of Oarabridgo on ‘ Gharactoristios of the 
Gospel Miraoloa ’ ; in 1860 his ‘ Ihtrodno- 
lion to tho Study of the Gosp^,’ an 
ciilargomoiit of his early essay entitled 
‘The Elomouts of the Gospel Harmony’; 
in 1864 ‘The Bible in tho Chuioh/ a 
popular acoount of tho reception of the 
Old Testament in the Joivish, and of both 
Old and New in tho Ghristian, Church ; in 
1806 the ‘ Gospel of f^e Rcsiirreotion,’ 
ail essay in whioh ho gave expression to 
Bonio of bis most oharooteristio thoughts 
on tho Ghristian faith and its relation to 
reason and human lifo>; hi 1868, 'A 
Gonoral View of tho History of the English 
Bible,’ in wMoh ho threw light on many 
points whioh had commonly been misunder- 
stood (3rd edit, revised by W. Aldis Wright, 
1906). Ho also wrote many articles for 
‘ Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible,’ of wMch 
tho first volume appeared in 1860 and the 
second and tMrd m 1863, and he was 
bogiiming to work at the Johennine writings 
and to collaborate -with Hort in tho prepara- 
tion of a critioal toxt of the New Testameni 


In 1866 and 1867 ho published three ortioles 
in tho ‘ Oontomporoty Baview’ on ‘The 
Myths of Plato,’ ‘The Dramatist as Propto ; 
riSsohylus,’ and ‘ Euripides as a EehgLouB 
Toaolior.’ These -were republished many 
years later in his ‘ Essays in the History 
of Religious Thought in Uie West ’ (1891)j 
Further during his lost two or three yoais 
at lioiTow ho gave a Mod deal of time 
to tho study of Robert Bro-wning’a_ poems, 
and of the works of Gomte, and in 1867 

E ublishod an article in tlie ‘ Oonlemporary 
leview ’ on ‘ Aspects of Positivism in Ma- 
lion to Christianity,’ wMoh was republish^ 
os on Appendix to the 3rd edit, of bis 
‘ Gospel of the BfisurreoUon.’ 

In tho autumn of 1868, Dr. Magee, -who 
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had just been consecrated to the see of 
Peterborough, made Westcott one of his , 
examining chaplains, and in 1S60 appointed 
him to a residential y eauonrs’. The 
resignation of his mastership and laigo 
house at Harrow involved pecuniary 
sacnfice,' but fur two or three years past 
he had found school-work very wearing, 
and the oanonry promised more leisure for 
literary work. Soon after leaving Harrow, 
however, Cambridge rather than Peter- 
borough became his headquarters. In 
September 1870 the legms professor- j 
ship of divinity at Cambridge became 
vacant through the resignation of Dr. 
jeremie [q. v,]. Lightfoot, then Hulsean 
professor, refused to stand, and prevailed 
upon Wesloott to do so, and used his great 
influence to secure the latter’s election, 
which took place on 1 Nov. He retained 
his oanonry tfll May 1883, but he resided 
at Peterborough only for throe months in 
each long vacation. 

At Peterborough Westcott taught him- 
self so to use his naturally weak voice os to 
make himself audible in a large building. 
In the architecture and hbtory of the 
cathedral he took deep interest. Like his 
friend Benson, he cherished the hope that 
ancient ideals might be so adapted to 
modem conditions as to make the cathe- 
drals of England a more potent influence 
for good in the life of the churoh and nation 
than they had long been. He wrote two 
articles on the subjeot in ‘Macmillan’s 
Magazine ’ ; and on essay in the volume 
on Cathedrals edited by Dean Howson. 
He strove in various ways to increase the 
usefulness of ids own cathedral both to 
the oity and diocese. He gave courses of 
expositions and addresses at other than 
the usual times of service. He also took 
an active interest both in the regular choir 
and in the formation of a voluntary choir 
to assist at special services in the nave; 
and he arranged the Paragraph Psalter witii 
a view to the rendering of the Psalms iu a 
manner that would better bring out their 
meaning. Dniing his summers at Peter- 
borough some able young Oxford graduates 
came to read theology under his guidance; 
one of them was Henry Scott Holland. 

When Westcott resumed aa professor his 
cpnneotion with Cambridge, active change 
was in progress in the nniveraty. The 
abolition of tests finally passed in 1871 was 
a challenge to earnest ohnrohmen^ to strive 
to motd in new ways the leligiouB influences 
wMoh they felt to he most precious. In his 
' Eeligiona Oflfloe of the Universities,’ a 
volume of sermons and papers publisheo in 


1873, Wcafcott shourd uhat a source 
of far-roacliing hifluence the umvirsity 
ought in his new to be, nutuithstanding 
its changed relation to the church. 

The arrangements for the encourage- 
ment of theological tiudies stood in great 
need of improvement, and in the movement 
for reform Westcott, as regiua piofes'or, 
took the lead. From time to lime the 
lectures of particular prote.-aois liad excited 
interest. But there was no concerted 
action omong the professors or the col- 
leges — ^in wliioh indeed lew theological 
lectures of much valne were given — with 
a view to covering difterent branohes of the 
subjeot. At the beginning of the Michael- 
mas term of 1871 the divinity professors 
for the first time issued a joint progrommo 
of their lectures. In 1871 it tell to the 
new regius professor to have a hand in 
framing fresh regnlations for the B.D. 
and D.D. degrees, and the principal share 
in carrying them into effect and in raising 
the standard of attauiment. He also bore 
a considerable part in drawing up the 
scheme for an honours examination in 
theology, held for the first time in 1874, 
by which the B.A. degree could be obtained 
and which was of wider scope than the 
existing theological examination, deagned 
ohiefly for candidates for orders. Again, 
he succeeded in eslablishiug in 1873 the 
pieliminapr examination for hol^ orders, 
although it was not an examination under 
the management of the university. 

Far more important than any odminis- 
tiative measures was the influence of his 
teaching aud his character. His full oonrses 
for the first three years were on periods of, 
or topics chosen from, early church history. 
In that subject he was personally interested, 
and there was as yet no professor of eccle- 
siastical history in the nnivcisity, and no 
prominent lecturer engaged m teaching it 
in any of the colleges. From 1874-9 his 
principal courses were on Chriatiau doctrine ; 
subsequent themes were a book, or 
selected passages, of the New Testament. 
He also held once a week from the first a 
more informal evening clasa, in which for 
many years he commented on the Johannine 
writings. Somewhat excessive condensation 
in egression made him at times difficult 
to follow. He dwelt by preference on the 
widest aspeots of truth, which ore the 
most difficult to grasp. But his lectures 
gave evidence of paiimtakmg inquiry after 
facts, oaroful aaalyeaa, and thDroughness 
in investigating the m^ufications of words. 

I Above all he succeeded in commtmioating 
to many hearers ^somewhat of his own 
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sonso of tlio deep spiritual meaning of the Ho looked forward to settling altoBetiT^ 
soriptures, and his broad Bympaiky with at Westminster on retiring from his m 
various forms of Christian laith and hope, fossorahip. During his months of reaidto^' 
and with the best ondoavours of pro- thcro he took part in several public mw* 
Christian times. ments, and joined in an influential nrotes* 

His OQunsel was often privately asked by members of various Christian bodies 
on questions of belief, or on the ohoioo of a against the immense expenditure of the 
sphere of work. Younger members of the nations of Europe on armaments, and in a 
univoi'sity turned to Mm for aid in various plea for the settlement of iutemational 
religious efforts. To Ms inspiration and differenoos by arbitration, 
guidanoe was largely duo the ineopUon Though no considerable work appeared 
of the Cambridge Mission to DelM, wMoh from Ms pen during the first ton ye^ of 
oontbiuoB to bear tho impress of Ms aims the tenure of Ms professorsMp, he pub- 

and spirit. So, too, with a view that lishod various sermons, essays, and addresses 
men who were looking forward to be paio- and the ortielos on the Alexandrian teachers 
oMal clergy should receive more help at the ‘ Clement,’ ‘ Domotrins,’ and ‘ Dionysius ’ 
univm’sity in propai'ing for their future in tho ‘ Dictionary of Cliristion Biography’’ 
work, the Cambridge Clergy Troimng (vol. i. 1877). llis literary ene^ \ras 
School was founded, with Westcott os mainly absorbed by the prepoi’ation, in 
president; he delivered ooursos of devotional conjunction with Hort, of a critical text 
addi'osses to the members, and they regularly of the How Testament in Greek. This 
attended his classes on Christian doctrine, the fruit of twenty-eight years’ toil, was 
Tho school’s subsequent position largely published in May 1881 (2 vols. j new edit, 
relloota Wcatoott’s coiiy mtorost in it. 1886). In 1870 he had been appointed a 
Its present homo has received the name of member of the oommittce for the revision 
WostooU House. . of the English translation of the Hew 

At publio mootings in Cambridge ho Testament. Tho revised version was pub- 
advocated foreign missions and other Ushed in 1881, a few days after Westoott 
I’oligious or social objects with inspiring and Hort’s Greek text. He was besides 
doquonoo. Iii general university business still at work upon tho Johannino writings, 
ho was also ootive. From 1872 to 1876 aud Ills oommentary upon the ‘ Gospel aooord- 
1878 to 1882 he was a mombor of tho oounoil hig to 8t. John^ appeared in the ‘ Speaker’s 
of tho senate, tho oliief administrative Commentary’ in 1882, that on the ‘Epistles 
body in tho univoi’sity, and ho seiwod on of St. John ’ in 1883. Thereupon he 
important syndioates. Like Lightfoot ho devoted himself to the ‘ Epistle to the 
urged on the senate the plan of univor- Hebrews,’ and published Ms Commentary 
sity extensiou originated by (Frol.) domes upon it in 1889. 

Stuart, for establishing, under the manage- Origon and his place in tho Mstory of 
ment of a university syndioato, systematic Christian thought was a subject which 
courses of lectures and classes in populous peculiarly attracted Mm. He delivered 
centres. two lectures on it at Edinburgh in 1877, 

li May 1883 ho resigned his examining wrote in tho ‘Contemporary Review’ in 
chaplaincy at Fotorhorough. To Ms but- 1878 on 'Origon and the Beginmngs 
priso Bishop Magoo thoronpon roquostod of Religious Philosophy’ (see SeUgim 
Mm to resign his oanonry. Next month TIimgMintM iresf. 1891 aud oontributed 
(Juno) ho became examining ohaplain to Ms a masterly artiolo on Origen to the ‘ Dio- 
old friend, Dr. Benson, newly appointed tionary of Christian Biography’ (vol. iv. 
arohbishup of Canterbury ; and hr Ootober 1889). Another favom'iU) theme was 
ho roooivod through Gladstone a oanom'y ‘ Benjamin WMohooto,’ ‘ father of the Cam- 
at Westminster. Gladstone had oli'eady bridge Platonists’ (see Eeligitm ThougU 
sounded him as to Ms willinmeBB to oooopt and Basuv’s Masters of MngUsh Theology). 
the deanery of Exetor, and in 1886 tho In 1881 he was appointed a member of 
liberal prime minister oEoied that of Linoohi, tho ooolosiastioal courts oommisaion, for 
wMle m 1889 Lord Salisbury oEered him which ho did Mstorical work of another 
that of Hurwioh. But he felt that so long kMd. Sermons and addresses also continued 
as Ms strength was equal to Ms work at to appear sin^y or in volumes, among 
Cambridge bo ought not to give it up for them ‘ Christus Oonsummator ’ (1886) and 
snob a post. ' Social Aspoots of Chrisrianity ’ (1887), tm 

He] Mt deeply tho responsibility of volumes of sermons preached at West- 
preaching in the Abbey ; and its Mstoiio minster. Tho latter was his earliest treat- 
associations powerfully appealed to him. ment with some fuMoss of a subject in 
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■nMch he always took the deepest interest. | able to play in the settlement of the great 
Lj ‘Tho Victory, of the Cross,’ sermons . strike which took place in the Durham coal 
preached in Hereford Cathedral in 1888, 1 trade and Listed from 0 March to 1 June 
he defined his views on the doctrine of tho ' 1892. Eor many weeks Westcott watched 
Atonement. anxiously for a moment at which he could 

On 21 May 1882 Westcott svas elected I piudently intervene. Then he addressed 
fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. The I an invitation to the lepreseutatises of the 
degree of D.C.L. was conferred on him ' minois and of the owners to meet at Auok- 
at Oxford in 1881 ; and that of D.D. 1 land Castle, which was accepted by both 
(honorary) at the Tercentenary of Edin- ' aides. The owners finally consented to 
burgh Univeisity in 1881;. He was made ' reopen the pits without insisting on tho hill 
hon. D.D. of Dublhi in 1888. Three months reduction that they had declared to be 
after the death of hia friend Lightfoot ' necessary, stating that they did so in con- 
the bishoprio of Durham was ofiered to sequence of the appeal which the Bishop 
Westcott, on 6 March 1890. He was in had made to them ' not on the ground of 
his sixty-sixth year ; he was wanting in ' any judgment on his part of the reasonable- 
some of the practicM qualities that were | ness or otherwise of their claim, but solely 
couspiouous in lightfoot ; but it was on the ground of consideration and of the 
certain that he would form a great con- impoverished condition of the men and of tho 
ception of what he ought to attempt to do, | generally prevailing distress.’ The bishop 
and would strive to fulfil it with an | mso assist^ in procuring the establishment 
enthusiasm which age bad not abated. I of boards of conciliation in the oounty for 
For himself, when his duty to accept the dealing ■with industrial dificrcnces. At 
post became clear, he saw an miiqne the same time he warmly supported 
opportunity tor labouring, * at the end of 1 movements for providing homes for aged 
life,’ more effeotively than before for miners, and better dwellings for the 
objects about which he had always felt ' miners. He frequently addressed large 
deep concern, espeoiaUy the fulfilment by 1 bodies of workpeople, not merely at 
the Churoh of her mission in relation to services specially arranged for them, such 
human society. He was consecrated in as on annual miners’ service in Durham 
Westminster Abbey on 1 May 1890. On Cathedral, but at their own meetings, 
leaving Cambridge he was elected honorary | At various times he spoke to the members 
fellow of both T^ng’a and Trinity Golleres, of co-operaldve societies, and in 1894 ho 
and the University of Durham made nim addressed the great concourse at the 
hon. D.D. on settling in his diocese. ' Northumberland Miners’ Gala. Li many 

In a first letter to his clergy of the previous years this gathering had been 
diocese, which ho addressed to them as | addressed by eminent politicians, as well 
soon as he h^ been duly elected, he under- , as by labour-leaders, but tho invitation to 
took ‘ to face in the light of the (Hiristian ^ a church dignitary was something new, and 
fmth some of the gravest problems of social ' was a remarkable proof of the place that 
and national life.’ Very soon, 'with a view to I Westcott had won in the esteem of the 
furthering the solution of difficult social pitmen. Before such audiences ho held up 
and eoonomio problems and the removal high ideals of duty and human brother- 
of class-prejudices, ho brought together hood; though he neveir_ condescended to 
for couferenoes at Auckland Castle em- partisan advocacy of their cause, they felt 
plo 5 'ers of labour, secretaries of trade- Ms enthusiasm and his strong sympathy, 
unions, leading co-operators, men who had He used on these occasions few notes, and 
taken a prominent part in the administra- apoke 'with a greater eloquence and effect 
tion of the poor laws or in municipal life, than in dehveiing sermons and addresses 
In the choice of the representatives West- which were carefully ■written but were 
oott found in Canon W. M. Ede, rector of remetimes difficult to follow. The bishop’s 
Gateshead (now dean of Woroeater), a influraioe in labour matters is in some le* 
valuable ad'viser. The men mot at diimer speots muque in the histoiy of the English 
in the evening for friendly intercourse, and episcopate. (For Westoott’s treatment of 
after spending the night under the Bishop’s labour problems and for the impressioit 
roof, engaged the next morning rni a formal wluoh he mode upon the miaets, see 
discussion of some ^pointed question, especially the very interesting appreciation 
when the bishop presided and opened the by Mr. Thokas Bust, M.P., in the Lifit 
proceedings ■wiQi a short and pertinent fi. 733 seq.) _ 

address. These conferences prepared the In his m^ normal eprsoopol work his 
way for the part which the bishop was ol ations with his younger clergy were 
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espeoially noioworlhy. He coutinaed 
Ligliifooi’s plan of having eix or eight 
candidates foi oidevs to read for a year 
01 BO at Auckland Castle. Onco a week he 
lectured to them ; for another hour also in 
each week ho presided when one of the 
students read a short paper, which was then 
discussed. These ‘ sons of the house,’ 
as they wore oalied, present and past, in- 
cluding those who had been there in L^ht- 
foot’s thno, assembled once a year at the 
OosUo. Many of the junior clergy placed 
themselves in Wostcott's hands to decide 
for them individually as their bishop what 
their work should be, whether in the ohmnh 
at homo or abroad. Ilis old interest in 
foreign missions never diminished, and 
thirty-six men in orders went from the 
diocese during his episcopate ‘with the 
bishop’s direct mission or glad approval’ 
to foreign or colonial service. . 

In his charges, addresses at diocesan 
conferences, and the like the bishop did not 
dwell on oontrovcrsial questions, but on 
fundamental truths and their applicallon 
to the common life of the church. Ho did 
not ooUeot largo sums of money for ehuroh- 
buildhig or ohureh-work ; he was satisfied 
with the organisation of the diocese as ho 
found it. He was prooooupied with ideas 
whioh were not always congenial to business 
men, and ho was not invariably a good judge 
of men's oapabihties and oharaotors. Yet 
the diocese aclmowlodgcd the inlluonoe of 
his saintliness, of his devotioa to dui^, 
and to some extent of his teaching. 

While unosBummg in demeanour and in 
the oonduot of his household, ho had a keen 
sense of the respect duo to his office. Uo 
delighted in the historio associations of 
Auckland Oastlo, where ho constantly en- 
tertained workpeople and church-workers. 
Hewas chary of undortaldng work outside his 
diocese, hut he presided at short notice at 
the Ohureh Gongeess at Hidl, owing to the 
illness of W. B. Maolagan, archbishop of 
York, and read a paper on ' Sooiolism.’ In 
1803 he was a ohief speaker at the demon- 
stration in the Albert Hall against the Welsh 
Ghuroh suspousory bill ; and preached before 
the British Medical Association at Hewcastlo, 
and the Ghuroh Gonness at Birmuigham. 
In 1895 ho delivered the annual sermon 
in London before the Ghuroh Misslauary 
Society, and in 1901 the sermon before the 
York oonvooaUon. Of the Ghristion Social 
Union, whioh was formed in 1889 mainip 
under Oxford ouspioes, he was first presi- 
dent, and he hold the office till his death, 
giving an address at each annual meetmg. 
He conlinuod to old the cause of peace 


and international arbitration. Yet bn 
ported the Boer wm when it hnd beooX 
evident that the Boers were stomne Sr 
supremacy m South Africa. * 

Ilis literal^ work, although limited bv 
the calls of Ins episcopate, did not cease 
In the ffiat two ^Ms he put into shaps the 
notospf his Cambndge lectures on Christian 
dootriM, and published them under the 
title The Gospel of life ’ (1892). DnrinB 
lus summer holidays also up to the end he 
worked at a oommentary on the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, and the portion of it that 
he left was edited and published after 
his death. Eor the rest, he composed 
little save sermons and addresses; hut 
these cost him no small efiort, for he never 
had a facile pen. Many of them he eol- 
leotcd and published in such volumes as 
‘The Incarnation and Common Life’ 
(1893), ‘Christian Aspects of Life’ (1897) 
and ‘ Lessons from Work ’ (1901). In IgOsj 
when dedicating a memorial to Christina 
Rossetti in Christ Church, Woburn Square, 
he ^avo a careful and sympathetio appre’ 
oiation of her character and poetry. 

On 28 May 1901 his wife ffied ; but in 
the weeks following this bereavement the 
bishop fulflUod his public engagements. 
Ho preached with great apparent vigour at 
the minors’ service in Durham Cathedral 
on Saturday, 20 July. But his strength 
was giving way, and he died on 27 July. 
Ho was buried beside his wife m the ohapel 
of Auckland Castlo. It was his express 
wish that there should be no subscription 
for a memorial to him. 

A lifeUke portrait of Westcott, painted 
in 1889 by Sir W. B. Biohmond, is now in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. The 
artist wrote of his ‘ oountenonce so mobile, 
so flashing,^ so lender and yet so strong.’ 
His old friend Llewelyn Davies recalled 
that as on undergraduate ‘he had the 
intensity wMoh was always noticed in 
him, rather feminino thou robust, ready 
at any moment to lighten into vivid loom 
and utterance.’ His figure was spare and 
rather below middlo height; bis move- 
ments were rapid and euergetio. 

Westeott 'morried in 1862 Sarah Louisa 
Mary, elder daughter of Thomas Whithard 
of Eingsdown, Bristol, the sister of an old 
Bohoolfwow. Ho hod seven sons and three 
daughters. The eldest son, Frederick 
Brooke, senior classio in 1881, is archdeacon 
of Norwich. Five other sons were ordain^, 
four of whom became missionaries to India. 
The youngest of these died there; tvro 
(Foss and George Herbert) ore now bishops 
of Nagpur and Lucknow respectively. 
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\Vestcott’s life is remarkable for its 
many-sided activity and the extraordinary 
amount of achievement. On several of the 
subjects of biblical criticism and religious 
thought on uhich Westcott UToto inquiry 
and debate have since contmued in Ges- 
many, and have become more or less active 
in England, and the position of some of the 
questions has consequently changed. Not- 
ably is this the case with the problems of the 
origin of the sraoptio gospels and of the 
authorship of the fourth gospel ; the former 
is diacussed by Westcott in his ‘ Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Gospels,’ and the 
latter both in ihat work and in the ‘ Pro- 
legomena ’ to his ‘ Commentary on St. 
John’s Gospel.’ On the other hand, in 
his work on the ‘ Canon of the New Testa- 
ment ’ he contends in the main for views 
which have now come to he widely accepted, 
and this work is probably still for English 
students the moat serviceable ‘ survey of the 
histoiy ’ of the reception of the books of 
the New Testament in the Church. His 
treatment of all these subjects represented 
in England a great advance at the time 
when he wrote both in knowledge and in 
the candid examination of opinions opposed 
to the traditional ones. 

In the field of textual criticism the ap- 
pearance of ‘ Westcott and Hort’s Greek 
Testament ’ was admitted, on the Continent 
as well as in England, to have been epoch- 
making. But Westcott has perhaps h^dly 
had his due sWo of the ciedlt owing to the 
fact that the exposition of the principles 
on wMoh the text had been made was left 
to Hort, probably because the latter had 
fewer engagements. But these piinciples 
and the determination thereby of each 
individual reading were arrived at through 
the independent investigations of the two 
soholars, followed by disaussion between 
them. Anyone knowing the two men 
would hesitate to say that the contribu- , 
tion of either of them to the result thus i 
obtained was greater than that of the other. 

The value of Westcott’s work as a 
commentator lies especially in the aid he 
affords towards an understanding of the 
profound teaching of tho Joharmine writ- 
ings, and of the Epistle to the Hebrews (1889 ; 
3id edit. 1903). It may be held that he 
is sometimes too subtle in his iuterpieta- 
tions ; but through spiritual sympathy and 
deep meditation he has oftm peneteated 
far into the real meaning of the text. His 
commentaries also contain many ooreful 
disenssions of the usages of important 
words or phrases. With his ‘ Commentary 
on the Epistles of St. John’ (1883) he 
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pablished three important e', 3 ay 3 on ’ The 
Church and the M orld ’ (an examination of 
the relations of Chriitianity and the Roman 
Empire), ‘The Gospel of Ci cation," and 
■ The Relation of Chri'stianity to Art.’ The 
hist is included in ‘ Religious Thought in 
tho West’ (1891). Wcitcott’s leading ideas 
on the final problems of existence may he 
best gathered from his 'Gospel of the 'Re- 
surrection ’ (1860 ; 7th edit. 18'Jl) arid 
‘ Gospel of Life ’ (1892). Ho was perhaps 
too apt to enunciate propositions of wide 
import, which in his view 0 jrresponded with 
the constitution of man’s being, without 
discussing with sufficient fulness the means 
of their verification. But no one can tail 
to be impressed by his conception of the 
task of theology and his conviction that it is 
the duty of the Christian theologian to take 
acoount of knowledge of all kinds and of 
all tho religious aspirations of mankind. 
A strong resemblance has often been 
noticed between his teaching and that of 
E. D. Maurice. Westcott, however, though 
younger by twenty years, had thought 
out his own position independently, and 
in order that he might do so had for 
the most pait refrained, as he more 
than once said, from reading Maurice’s 
works. In 1884, after reading the latter’s 
‘ Life and Letters,’ he wrote to Llewelyn 
Davies, ‘I never knew before how deep 
my sympathy is with most of his ohoracler- 
islio thoughts.’ Westcott by his writings 
certainly helped no little to extend the 
infiuenoe of these thoughts, which were 
okaracteristic of them both. 

[Arthur Westoott’s life and Letters of 
the bishop, his father, 190S, 2 vols., where a 
complete bibliography will bo found ; Hort’s 
Life of E. J. A. Hoit ; A. C. Benson’s Life of 
Aiohbishop Benson, 1899 } A. C. Benson’s The 
Leaves of the Tree, 1901, pp. 21-8 ; H. Scott 
Holland’s B. F. Westcott, 1910 ; The Times, 
29 July 1901 ; Guardian, 7 Aug. 1901 
(Bishop Westcott as a Diocesan) ; In Memo- 
riam m Cambridge Review, 17 Oat. 1901 ; 
personal knowledge and inquiry.] V. H. S. 

"WESTLAND, Sin JAMES (1842-1903), 
Anglo-Indian financier, eldest of right 
childicn of James Westland, manager of 
Aberdeen Town and County Bank, Dundee, 
by his wife A^es Monro, was bom in 
Dundee on 14Nov. 184S. The second of 
his four brothers, William, also bad a 
financial career in India, becoming deputy 
secretary and treasurer of the Bank dt 
Bengal. James was educated in Aberdeen, 
at first privatriy under Dr. TdUooli 
(1847-53), then at the gtammai school 
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(1863-6), and at the gymnasium (1866-7). 
In 1867 he entered Manschal College, and 
alter some study at a school at Wimbledon 
passed first into Woolwich in January 
1861. But he abandoned the army, and 
in July 1861 he headed the oompetitivo ex- 
amination for the Indian civil service, the 
second place beiag^taken by (Sir) Alexander 
Mackenzie [(j. v. Buppl. II]. 

Arriving in Calcutta in October 1862, he 
was assistant magistrate and collector in 
various Bengal mstricts until July 1866, 
when he served os collector, first of Nuddea 
and afterwards of Jessore. Of Jessore ho 
compiled a valuable survey, ofScially pub- 
liBh(^ in 1874. He went to the Bengal 
secretariat in July 1869 ns junior secretary. 
Of strong mathematical bent, he was soon 
transferred to the financial department of 
the government of India, being mode 
under-secretory from June 1870. Here he 
revised the civil pension and loavo codes, 
and examined aotuorially the various presi- 
dency civil funds, embodying his results 
in a long sories of notes and pamphlets. 
He was appointed officiating accountant- 
general of Bengal in March 1873, and 
m ihe following December went to the 
central provinces as substantive accountant- 
general, returning to Bengal at the ond of 
1870. After serving from November 1877 
as^inspcctor of local offices of account, ho 
waB)[appointed accountant and comptroller- 
general to tho government of India in July 
1878. In this capacity he reorganised 
and simplified Indian accountancy work, 
reducing to codified form tho numerous 
departmental oiroulars, over whicli rules 
for account and treasury officers were 
dispersed. 

After a few months in Egypt (March 
to June 1886) os head of the Egyptian 
accounts dwortmont in succession to (Sir) 
Gerald MtzGorald (Lonn Cbomsib’s Modem 
JSgypt, vol. i.), Westland returned to India ; 
he was a member of Sir Charles Elliott’s 
* Indian expenditure commission in February 

1886, acted as secretary of tho financial 
department from September 1886, and was 
temporally finance member of government 
(August 1887 to Noveanbor 1888). He 
was created C.S.I. in June 1888, and 
E.O.S.I. in January 1866, was elected a 
fellow of Calcutta University in January 

1887, and was made honorary LL.D. 
Abeideen in March 1890. 

In July 1889 Westland went to Assam 
as chief commissioner; but in the fol- 
lowing October, on grounds of healih, he 
resiguMl the seiwioe, and turned to sheep- 
fanning in New Zealand. On 27 N^ov. 


1893, however, he succeeded Sir David 
Barbour as finance member of the vicerov’s 
ooimoil. 

Indian finance was then in a critical 
condition, and Westland had to face a 
period of deficits. Preparatory to his first 
budget, he, in March 1894, renewed, at tho 
general rate of 6 per cent., the import duties 
abandoned in 1882 by Sir Evelyn Bating 
(now Lord Cromer). But Henry Eowle^ 
afterwards Viscount Wolverhampton [q, v! 
Suppl. H], secretory of state for 1^, 
owing to pressure fmm Lancashire manu- 
facturers, declined to sanction the inclusion 
of cotton fabrics and yams within West- 
land’s schedule, as desired by Indian 
opinion, until the following December, when 
a countervailing excise was put on cotton 
fabrics manufactured at power milin in 
India, In February 1896 the duties were 
again revised. Imported yams were then 
fmod from duty, and cotton fabrics were 
charged 3^ instead of tho general 6 per 
cent., with a corresponding excise on 
‘ competing “ counts ’ — i.e. the finer 
fabrioa — of Indian mills. Commercial 
opinion in India, with which Westland 
personally sympathised, remained dis- 
satisfied, and Westland bore the bmnt 
of the discontent. 

Westland was more successful in con- 
verting the groat hulk of the rupee debt, 
more than ninety orores, from 4 to 3^ per 
cent, in 1896-6, thereby saving the public 
exchequer nearly fifty lakhs of rupees in 
annual interest obarges. A vigilant raar- 
dian of the publio purse, he opposed the 
heavy additions to capital liabilities in- 
volved by the large programmes of rail- 
way oonstruotion which ffie viceroy, Lord 
Elgin, supported, although in respect to 
tho great frontier oampoi^ of 1897-8 
and other additions to miStary demands, 
Westland betrayed few economic scruples. 
In spito of tbo pressure of deficit at the time, 
he resisted proposals for a grant from the 
Bririsli exchequer towards me cost of the 
great 1897-8 famine, on tho ground that 
the finonoial independence of the govern- 
ment of India would thereby be impaired. 

The solution of the ourrenoy problem, 
wbioh was Ihe oiuoial point of the situation, 
hod been prepared by his predecessor. Sit 
David Barbour, and Westland pursued the 
path marked out for him, if with less 
oonfidenoe than was desirable. He saw, 
however, the gold standard finally estab- 
lished daring his rule and the sterling value 
of the rupee attain the fixed rate of Is. id. 
In 1894-6 the rate averaged only IS'ld. i 
but from 1896 it rose steadily each year. 
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Westlaad remained in office to introduce 
in March. 1890 the first Mdget of Lord 
Outzon’s govermnont. The Is. id, rate 
had then fen reached, and a few months 
later the gold standard became a reality, 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns being made 
legal tender. Westland found the govern- 
ment poor and left it rioh ; the lean years 
of deficit, the strain of which he bore 
patiently, were followed by years of large 
Burolus and expanding revenue. 

On returning to England Westland was 
nominated to the India councU on 2 Aug. 
1899. An indefatigable worker, he rather 
chafed under the co^arative leisure of a 
consultative post. E!e was not a good 
platform speaW, and his efforts to inform 
the public on Indian affairs were failuies. 
He found recreation in the study d 
astronomy and in chess, and was a great 
reader of German and Erenoh. 

He died at his home at Weybridge on 
9 May 1903, and was buried at Brookwood 
cemetery. He married on 23 April 1874 
Janet Mildred, daughter of Surgean-major 
0. J. Jackson, of the Indian medical service, 
and was survived by two sons and two 
daughters. 

[Bengal Civil List ; India List ; Imp. Gozt. 
of tadia, vol. iv. j The Times, 10 Slay 1903; 
Fionoor (Allahabad), 20 and 31 Maioh 1800; 
Englishman (Caloutta), 24 March 1S99 ; 
official papers and private conespondenoe 
kindly lent hy Lady Westland ; personal 
knowledge.] P. H. B. 

WEYMOUTH, EIOHARD PEANCIS 
(1822-1902), philologiet, and New Testa- 
ment scholar, bom at Stoke Damerol, 
Uevonport (then oaEed Plymouth Dock), 
on 26 Oct. 1822, was the only son of 
Commander Eiohard Weymouth, E.N., by 
his wife Ann Sprague, aiso of a Devonshire 
family. After cduoatiou at a private sohool 
he went to Prance for two years. He matri- 
onlated at University College, London, in 
1843, and graduated in Qlassics— B.A, in 
1846, M.A. in 1849. After acting as an 
assistant to Joseph Payne [<^. v.], the 
educational expect, at the Mansion House 
Sohool, Leatherhead, he conduoted a sue- 
cestui private sohool, PortlandEammar 
sohool, at Plymouth. In 1868 Weymouth 
was ihe first to receive the degree of 
doctor of literature at ^ndon University, 
after a severe examination in Anglo-Saxon, 
lo^ndic, and French and English language 
and literature. The degree was not con- 
ferred again till 1879. 

In 1869 also, Weymouth, who was elected 
fellow of University OoUege, London, was 


appointed headmaster of Mill Hdl Sohool, 
which had been founded by nonoonfonnists 
and was now first reorganwed on the lines 
of a public school. A zealous baptist, 
Weymouth was long a deacon of the George 
St. baptist chapel, Plymouth, and subse- 
quently a member of the committee of the 
Essex Baptist Union. At Mill Hill he 
proved a_ successful teacher and organiser 
and a strict disciplinarian, and the numbers 
increased. Among his assistants was (Sir) 
James A. H. Murray, editor of the ‘New 
English Dictionary.’ Woymonto retired 
with a pension in July 1886, when the 
school showed temporary signs of decline. 
Thenceforth he chiefly devoted himself to 
biblical study. As early as 18S1 he had 
joined the Philological Society, and long 
sat on its counoiL He edited for the society 
in 1864 Bishop Grosseteste’s ‘Costell of 
Loue,’ and contributed many papers to its 
‘Transactions,’ one of which (on the 
Homeric epithet SPpiiws) was commended 
by Gladstone in the ‘ Nineteenth Century.’ 
Later contributions to philology comprised 
‘ Early English Pronunciation, with Es- 
peoial Reference to Gbaucei’ (1874), the 
views propounded being now generally 
accepted ; a literal translation of Cynewulf's 
‘ Elene ’ into modem English (1888) ; 
besides various papers in the ‘Journal of 
Classical and Sacred Philology’ and the 
‘ Cambridge Journal of Philology.* In 1885, 
as presidmt of the Devonshire Association, 
Weymouth read an address on ‘ The Devon- 
shire Dialect: a Study in Comparative 
Grammar,’ an early attempt to treat Eng- 
lish dialect in the light of modem philology. 
In 1891 he was awarded a civil service 
pension of 1002. 

On textual criticism of the Greek Testa- 
ment Weymouth spent many years’ study. 
The latest results of critical research he 
codified in ‘Resultant Gre^ Testament, 
exhibiting the text in wbioh the majority 
of modem editors ore agreed,’ 1886. Then 
followed a tract, ‘The Renderii^ into 
English of the Greek Aorist and Perfect, 
with appendices on the New Testament 
Use of w and oty ’ (1894 ; new edit. 1901). 

Weymouth’s lost work, which was issued 
after his death and prov^ widely popular, 
was * The NewTestamentin Modern Speech ’ 
(1903 ; 3rd edit. 1909). Based upon the text 
of ‘The Resultant Greek Testament,’ it 
was partly revised by Mr. Ernest Hampden- 
(iook. 

Since 1892 Weymouth lived at Collaton 
House, Brentwood, where he died on 27 
Deo. 1902, being buried in the new cemetery. 

A portrait, on excellent likeness, hy 
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Sidney Paijet [q. v. Suppl. II], was hnng eimilor inquiries.* In May 1870 he wm 
in ttie hall of Mill Hi'l Bohool ; and a appointed to the FaTO, and continued hig 
memorial -window is in the chapel. surveys on the some stations till 1880 On 

Weymouth was twice married : (1) in 29 Jan. 1880 ho was promoted to oantain 
1852 to Louisa Sarah (d. 1891), daughter and in February 1882 was appointed to the 
of Robert Marten, sometime secretary of Sylvia, in which he conduct^ surveys on the 

the Vauxhall Bridge Company, of Denmark ooaet of South America, and especiaH-vin the 
Hall; and (2) on 26 Oct. 1892 to Louisa, Siaaits of Magellan. In 1882 he published 
daughter of Samuel Salter of Watford, who ins ‘ Hydrographical Surveying : a Bescrip. 
survived him with three sons and throe -tion of the Methods employed in oonstrurt- 
daughters, children of the first marriage. ing Marine Charts,’ a work which at once 
[Private information ; London University took its place as the standard textbook of 
Register ; Herman Brett James’s History of the subject. In August 1834 he was 
Mili Hill School ; The Times, 30 Doc. 1902 5 appointed hydrographer to the navy in 
Weymouth’s Works.] G. Ln G. N. succession to Sir Frederick Evans fq. v.] 

and continued to hold this post, -with in- 
WHABTON, Sta WILLIAM JAMES oreasing credit, until August 1904, when the 
LLOYD (1843-1905), rear-admiral and state of hie health compelled him to reagn 
hydrographer oi the navy, born in London it. Wharton was a fellow of the Royal 
on 2 Mai’oh 18-13, was second son in a family Society and of the Royal Astronomical and 
of throe sons and four daughters of Robert Royal Geographical Sooietios. He was per- 
Wharton, comity court judge of York, by haps most devoted to the last-named of 
his -wife Katherine Mary, tliird daughter those, as a -vice-president, and as a member 
of Robert Croft, canon residentiary of York, of numerous committees on which he did 
After rooei-ving liis early education at Wood- much important work. He was retired for 
ooto, Gloucestershire, and at the Royal non-servioe on 2 Aug. 1891, and was pto- 
Naval Academy, Gosport, Wharton entered inoted to rear-admii-al on the retired list on 
the navy in August 1 867. On passing his 1 Jan. 1896. He was made a C.B., civil, in 
examination hi 1866 he was awarded 1895, and was raised to the K.O.B., oM, at 
the Beaufort prize for mathematics, os- the jubilee of 1897. 1899 he took a 

konomy, and navigation [seo Bbaotobt, prominent part in tho work of the joint 
Sib Franois]. As suh-lieutenant ho served Antarotio Committee of the Royal and 
in tho Jason, corvette, on the North Royal Goographiool Societies. 

America and West Indies station, and on Tho chief of Wharton’s publications were 
15 March 1866 he reoeivod his oommission his ‘ Hydrographioal Siuveying,’ already 
as lioutonant. Li July 1866 he was ap- montioned, of which new editions continue 
pointcdtothfiQannet, surveying vessel, and to appear; ‘A Short History of H.M.S. 
ui her served for another tliroe years on the Victory,’ written while he was flag-lieu- 
North Amorica station. In February 1860 tenant at Portsmouth, and re-issued in 
Sir James Hope [q, v.], oommandor-in -chief 1888 ; ‘ Hints to Travellers,’ an edition of 
at Portsmouth, on tho recommendation of whioh he edited for the Royal GeograpMcal 
Prof. Thomas Jolin Mom [q. v.] of tho Society in 1893 ; and the ‘ Journal of 
Royal Naval Collogo there, oilored Whar- Captain Cook’s First Voyage,’ wMoh he 
ton the appointmont os his flag-heutcnant. edited with notes in 1893. 

Wliarton was inolined to refuse, -wishing to In July 1005 Wharton left England for 
enter the surveying bronoh of tho soivioo, Capetown to aot as president of fhe geo- 
but accepted on the advice of Main, who graphical section of the British Aasooia- 
thought that the three years ashore would tion, whioh was holding its annual 
he to his advantage. On 2 March 1872 ho meeting in South Africa. He attended 
received his promotion to oommaiidor, and oil the mootings of the association, and 
in April was appointed to command tho subsequently visited the Victoria Falla of 
Shearwater, in which during the next four the Zambesi. There he fell ill of enteric 
years ho m^e siuvoya in tho Mediterranean fever. He was removed to the Ohserva- 
and on tho east coast of Africa. ‘ In the tory, Capoto-wu, where ho was the guest of 
Mediterranean his work was especially dis- Sir David GiU. He died there on 29 Sept, 
tinguishod, and his examination of tho 1905, and was buried with full na-ral 
surface and undor-ourreuts in tho Bosphorus, honours in tho naval cemetery at Simons- 
tlw account of whioh was ofifioially pub- tovra. He married on 31 Jan. 1880 Lucy 
lished, not only solved a ourious prohlam Georgina, daughter of Edward Hollmd of 
in physical geography, but may be con- Dumblcton, Woodoote, Gloucestershire, by 
' siderod os prescribing the method for whom he hod three sons and two daughters. 
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After his death ‘ The 'Wharton Testimonial 
Fund ’ ■\Tas formed wherewith an addition 
was made to the value of the existing 
Beaufort prize for naval officers, the double 
award being entitled ‘ The Be<aufurt Testi- 
monial and the Wharton Memorial,’ and 
including a gold medal, bearing on its 
obverse Wharton’s bust. Two po-sthumous 
portraits were also presented in 1908, one 
of wMoh was accepted by the Trustees of 
the National Portrait Gallery and hung 
there immediately; and the other was 
placed in the Painted Hall at Greenwich. 

[The Times, 30 Sept. 1905 ; R. N. List ; 
Geog. Journal, xxvi. C84.] L. Q. C. L. 

WHEELHOUSE, CLAUDIUS GALEN 
(1826-1909), surgeon, bom at Snaith in 
Yorkshire on 29 Dec. 1826, was second son 
of James Wheelhouse, surgeon. At seven 
ho left the grammar school at Snaith for 
Christ’s Hospital preparatory school at 
Hertford, and entered Christ’s Hospital in 
London in 1836. He was apprenticed at 
sixteen to R. 0. Ward of OUerton, Newark, 
and always strongly advocated the system 
of apprenticeship. He entered the Leeds 
sohooi of medicine in October 1846, 
and was admitted M.R.O.S.England on 
2S Moroh 1849, and a Ucentiate of tire 
Society of AMthecaries in 1850. He then 
went to the Mediterranean on a yachting 
cruise os surgeon to Lord Linooln, after- 
wards fifth duke of Newcastle and sec- 
retary of state for war. He took with 
him one of the first photographic cameras 
which, left England, and obtained many 
good photographs in spite of the oumbrous 
processes. 

Wlieelhouse returned to England in 1851, 
and entered into partnership with Joseph 
Prince Garliok of Park Row, Leeds, the 
senior surgeon to the dispensary and lecturer 
on surgery at the Leeds school of medicine. 
In the same year ho was elected surgeon 
to the public dispensary and demon- 
strator of anatomy in the medioal school, 
where he was successively lecturer on 
anatomy, physiology, and surgery. He was 
twice president of toe school, and when the 
new university of Leeds was inaugurated 
in October 1904 l^eelhouse was made 
hon. D.Sc. He was surgeon to toe Leeds 
infirmary from March 1884. 

Elect^ E.R.G.S.Endand on 9 June 
1864, he served on we ooUege oouncil 
from 1876 to 1881. President of the 
council of the British Medioal Associa- 
tion 1881-4, he presided at the Leeds 
meeting in 1889. In 1897, when the 
assooiatioa held its annual meeting at 


Montreal, McGill College made him hon. 
LL.D., and he received the gold medal of 
toe a<:sociaiion. 

In 1886, when the Medical Act brought 
direct representative.? of the profession on 
the general medical coimcil, Wheclhouac 
headed the poll in England and Wale-. 
Re-eleotcdin 1801 at the end ot liis term, 
he did not seek re-election in 1897. 
From 1870 to 1805 he wan first .-ecrct.iry 
and afterwards treasurer of the West 
! Riding Medical Charity, and in 1002 he was 
presented by bis feUow members with an 
address of thanks and testimonial. 

On retiring from practico at Leeds in 
1891 he settled at ITley, where he was 
active in local affairs. He died at Filey 
on 9 April 1000, and was buried there. 
He married in 1860 Agnes Caroline, 
daughter of Joseph Cowell, vicar of Tod- 
morden, and had issue three daughters. 

■Wheelhouse filled the nnnsuol position of 
a general practitioner who made a name in 
pure surgery. An admirable teacher, he did 
much to convert the Leeds medical school 
into a worthy integral part of the uni- 
versity. In 1876 he advocated that form 
of external urethrotomy for impnncablo 
strictures to which his name is given; 
it has displaced all rival methods. The 
operation was first described in the ‘ British 
Medioal Journal,’ 1878, i. 779, in a paper 
entitled ‘ Perineal section as performed at 
Leeds.’ 

[Brit. Med. Journal, 1909, i. 983 (with 
porti'ait) ; Lancet, 1900, i. 1145.] D’A. F. 

■WHISTLER, JAMES ABBOTT 
MoNEILL (1834-1903), painter, was eldest 
son (in a family of seven sons and one 
daughter) of George Washington 'Whistler, 
an itoierican artillery officer whose life was 
mostlyspentasacivil engineer, by his second 
wife, Anna MathildaMcNeill of 'Wilmington, 
North Carolina, who was connected with 
toe 'Winans family of Baltimore. His half- 
sister, Dasha Delano; married in 1847 (Sir) 
Francis Seymour Haden [q. v. Suppl. 11]. 
He was bom on 10 July 1834 at Lowell, 
Massachusetts, in a house which is now a 
■Whistler Memorial Museum. Christened 
James Abbott, he afterwards added to his 
Christian names his mother’s maiden 
surname of ' McNeill,’ and finally was in 
the habit of agning himself ‘ James 
McNeill 'Whistler,’ or * J. M. N._ Whistler,’ 
except in official documents. His parental 
descent was from an old Endish family 
whioh had branohes in Sussex, Oxfordshire, 
and Ireland. He aprang from toe Irish 
branch. Maternally, he threw book to the 
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McNeills of Skye, many of •whom emigrated 
to North Carolina after the Jacobite 
rising of 1745. In 1842 Major Whistler, 
the boy’s fatW, was appointed engineer 
to the railway then about to be built 
from St. Petersburg to Moscow, and in 
the following war summoned his 'wife 
and family to Russia, where they settled 
in St. Petersburg. In 1848 Whistler was 
put to a school kept by one Jourdan. 
but in 1840 he left Russia for good. 
Major Whistler died in the spring of that 
year, and his -widow, with her boys, 
returned to America. There she settled 
in Pomfret, Conneotiout, and sent her son 
to a school kept by an alumnus of West 
Point who had turned parson. In 1851, 
after two years at this sohool, Whistler 
entered the Military Academy at West 
Point, where he remained for three years. 
He distinguished himself in drawing, but 
failed in other subjects and had to loave. 

His next oooupation was on the United 
States coast and goodotio survey, which 
gave him a usefiu training in accurate 
drawing and the technique of etching. 
After a year of the survey, he finally 
adopted art for his career. In the summer 
of 1866 he went to Paris, provided -with a 
yearly income of 350 dollars. He entered 
the studio jnesided over by Charles Glewe, 
to whom Paul Delaroche had bequeathed 
his pupils when ho ceased to teach. In 
Paris he hved the regulation life of a student 
on a small income, living well one week, 
put toallsortsof shifts the next. To bis com- 
panions, who inoluded du Maurier, Poyntor, 
Thomas Annstrong, and Val Prinsep, he 
appeared to be the reverse of industrious. 
He soaked in knowledge and skill, never- 
theless, and become a fine draughtsman, 
a pointer who could produce the results 
he oimed at, and a master of etching. 
His life in Paris was varied by excursions 
into other parts of France, durmg which 
he was never idle. In 1868 he published 
a set of thirteen etchings known as ' The 
French Set,’ the material for which bad 
been mostly gleaned in eastern France the 
year before, or in 1866. At this time he 
was influenced by the principles of Co-urbet 
and Lcooq de Boiabaudran, by the practice 
of Rembrandt, Hols, and Vdazquez, and, 
no doubt, by the companionship of more 
young French painters whom he fo-und 
sympathetic : Fantin-Latour and Legros 
chief among them. He copied many pic- 
tures in the Louvre, mostiy in fulfilment of 
commissions from American friends. The 
first original picture done in Paris was 
‘ M6re Gerard * (now owned by the execu- 


tors of A. 0. Swinburne), which was soon 
followed by ‘The Piano Piotoe’ or ‘At 
the Piano.’ The latter was rejected by 
the Salon jury of 1869, and this may have 
had something to do -with the 
at London by which it was immediately 
followed. He spent some months in the 
English capital in 1859, renewing friend- 
ships made abroad and making new ones, 
and la 3 ring the foundations of a notoriety 
which was in tune to blossom into fame. 
He stayed with his half-sister, Mrs. Erands 
Seymour Haden, and practised etching 
with his brother-in-law, the two exert- 
ing a mutual mfiuence one upon the 
other. Whistler first exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1850, sending two 
‘ etchings from natm-e.’ In 1860 his ‘ At 
the Piano ’ was accepted at the Royal 
Academy and bought by on academician, 
Jolm Phillip [q. v.] ; it now belongs to Mi'. 
Edmund Davis. In the same exhibitions 
were shown two dry-point portraits and three 
etchings. This modest success probably 
confirmed him in the intention to settle in 
London, which was practically Ms domicile 
from 1800 till Ms death. 

During Ms first twelve months in London 
he was omefiy ocoupiod ■with a series of six- 
teen etchings of the scenery and life of the 
Thames, including ‘The Pool,’ ‘Thames 
Police,’ and ‘ Black Lion Wharf.’ He 
was much at Wapping, and etched the 
life of the noighbourhood and its framing. 
The chief pictures of the same period -were 
‘ Tho White Girl,’ ‘ The Thames in loo,’ 
and ‘ Tho Music Room.’ In 1861 he 
visited France again, painting on the coast 
of Brittony. A year later he travelled as 
far as Fuentorrabia on a journey to Madrid 
wMoh was never compkted. In 1863 he 
took his first London house, 7 Dndsey 
Row, now 101 Cheyne Wolk, Chelsea. 
TWe he was joined by his mother, who 
had left America on the outbreak of the 
oi-vil war. During these years ho sent 
reguiarly to the Royal Academy, where his 
pictures met with quite as good a reception 
as a man of originm genius, who was open- 
ing up a new walk in art, had any right to 
e:^eot. CMef among thorn were ‘ On the 
Thames,’ ‘ Alone ■wil£ the Tide,’ and ‘ The 
Lest of Old Westminster.’ During these 
years ho also drew for some of the illus- 
trated periodicals, contributing two draw- 
ings to ‘ Good Words ’ in 1862, and four 
to ‘ Once a Week ’ in the same year. It 
was about tMs time that WMstler became 
strongly affected by the example of the 
Japanese. For years Ms 'work bore much 
the same relation to Japanese ort as all 
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fine painting does to nature. He took 
from Japanese ideals the beauties he 
admired, and re-oreated them as expres- 
sions of his own personality. The ‘ Lange 
Leizen,’ ' The Gold Fkucea/ ‘ The Balcony,’ 
the ' Princesse du Pays de la Porcclaine,’ 
are in no sense Japanese pictures, but they 
are full of J apancse material. Probably the 
finest msthotic spark struck out by his con- 
tact with Japan is the exquisite picture 
variously known as ‘ The little White Girl ’ 
and ‘ Symphony in White, No. n.’ It was 
at the Boyal Academy in IS63, with 
‘ The Gold Screen ’ and ‘ Old Battersea 
Bridge,’ ond is now the property of Mr. 
Arthur Studd. In this year Whistler re- 
visited eastern Prance and western Germany, 
and spent part of the autonm at Trauville, 
with Courbet for companion. In 1866 
he made a sadden expedition to Chili, 
where he seems to have been implicated in 
some rather absurd war making, but foimd 
time to paint five pictures of Valparaiso, 
some of whioh are among his greater 
successes. At the close of this year he 
moved to a new house, now 96 Cheyne 
Bow, where he remained louder than in any 
other of his numerous domiciles. 

The years between 1866 and 1872 were 
busy. He exhibited more often than before 
or after. The chief pictures of this period 
were a ‘ Valparaiso,’ ' Sea and Bain,’ ‘ The 
Balcony,’ and the famous ‘ Portrait of my 
Mother.’ Whistler’s uncomfortable rela- 
tions with the Boyal Academy began with 
the exhibition of this last-named picture. 
Bejeoted at first, it was only hung through 
the insistenoe of one member of the council. 
After 1872 WhJstier exhibited no picture 
at Burlington House. Nothing of Ms was 
thencefor& seen there save an etching of 
‘ Old Putney Bridge’ in 1879. No doubt 
WMstler’s irritation was deepened by the 
fact that, although his name remained 
for years on the candidates’ hook, he 
never come near to being elected into the 
Academy. These years about 1870 saw 
the production of most of his ‘ Nocturnes,’ 
stud^ of tone, cdonr, and atmosphere 
to w'Mohthe history of art then afforded no 
parallel ; also the portraits of Carlyle and 
the fine ‘Mss Alexander’ (now belonging 
to Mr. W. 0. Alexander). In these pictures 
Whistler first worked his initials into a fan- 
tastic shape resembling a butterfly, which 
soon became Ms accustomed signature. 

In 1874 WMstler opened ashowof Ms own 
work at 48 Pail ]!i!^ the flrst of those 
oocaMons on wMoh he appealed to the public 
almost as much by the setiing of his piotuies 
as by the works themselves. At this time 


he was .slso painting the famous peacock 
room, for Prederick Robert Lcvland, in 
Prince’s Gate ; it is now at fir. C. L. " 
Freer’s residence in Detroit. In 1877 
he was represented by eight pictures, 
mostly loans, at the fiist exhibition of the 
Grosvenor Gallery. To the same gallery he 
sent in 1870 a poitiait of Jliss Connie 
Gilohrist Tnow Counters of Orkney], ‘ The 
Gold Gill: a Harmony in Yellow and 
Gold,’ wMch was acquired by the Metro- 
politan Museum of New York in 1911. 

One of his flrst exMbits at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, ‘ The Falling Rocket, a nocturne 
in Black and Gold,’ was the nail on which 
Rnsldn hung strong abuse of the artist 
in * Fors Clavigera,’ where WMstler was 
described as a ‘ coxcomb ’ asking ‘ two 
hundred guineas for throwing a pot of 
paint in tlie pubhe’s face.’ Whistler 
brought an action for libel against the 
critic, wMoh was heard before Baron 
Huddleston on 25 Nov. 1878. Burne- 
Jones and Frith were among Rusldii’s 
witneasDs. Whistler won Ms verdict, with 
a farthing damages, hut had to pay hia 
owm costs. He set forth Ms view of the 
htigationin a shilling pamphlet, 'IVTustler 
V. Buskm: Art and Art Critioa (1879, 
12mo). For years before he had been 
ordering Ms fife with extreme careless- 
ness in financial matters, keeping open 
house, never hesitating over the cost of 
anything he thought necessary to his art 
or to Ms conception of his needs. All this, 
added to the costs of the trial and the loss 
of the money-making power wMoh it in- 
volved, brought about Ms hankruptoy m 
1879. He had loft Cheyne Row at the 
end of 1878, and moved to the ‘WMte 
House ’ in Tito Street, built for Mm by 
Edward William Godwin [q. v.], but tins had 
to be sold with the rest of 1^ effects in 1879. 
At the end of tMs year he went to Venice, 
where he spent the winter in producing a 
number of etcMngs and pastels on the 
commission of the Fine Art Society. They 
excited great interest and some oontroversy 
when shown on Ms return; and they sold 
well. From this time onward he worked 
much in pastel, producing those dainty 
notes from the model, nude and semi-nude, 
which were soon much sought after. He 
came back to London early in 1880. In 1881 
Ms mother died at Eastbga Li the some 
year he settled at No. 13 Tite Street, where 
he painted many of the best pictures of Ms 
later years. Among these were the por- 
trait of Lady Meux, ‘ M. Buret,’ ’ The Slue 
Girl,’ and the ‘ Yellow Buskin’ (LadyAroM- 
hald Campbell}, wMoh. is in the Memorial 
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Hall, Philadelphia. In 1884 Whistler sent 
twenty-five oi his piotnros to Ireland, 
where they were exhibited by the Dublia 
Sketching (Hub. In 1886 he moved from 
Tite Street to No. 464 IMham Hoad ; he 
made a tour in Belgium and Holland with 
Mr. W. M. Chase, the American painter; 
and he first gave the lecture which has 
become famous, the ‘ Ton o’clock.’ In 
1884 ho had joined the Society oi British 
Artists, which elected him its president in 
June 1886. His presidency was not of long 
duration, being determined in Juno 1888. 
His ways were too autocratic .and liis 
aims too free of the oomraoreial spirit for 
the majority of his coUeagucs. In 1887 
he travelled in Belgium with his brother. 
Hr. Whistler, and etched in Brussels. In 
1888 Whistler married a pupil of his own, 
Beatrix Godivin, tho widow of E. W. 
Godwin, and the daughter of John Birnio 
Philip [q. V.]. He had left Fulham Hoad 
lor the Tower House, in Tito fitreet, but 
the early months after his marri.age were 
spent in Franco, whore he etched many 
mates in Touraine and its neighbourhood. 
The following year ho worked in Holland, 
etcliing in the neighbomdiood of Amster- 
dam and Dordrecht. In 1889 ho exliibitod 
at the Paris International Exhibition, in 
tho British section. Tho next year saw 
yet another change of abode, to 21 Cheyno 
Walk, but its ohiol event was tho publication 
of ‘Tho Gentle Art of Making Enemies,’ 
in which Whistler built up a sort of deolora- 
tion of his artistic faith by reprinting, with 
comments, his letters to his ‘ enemies,’ 
tlic Husldn trial, his ' Ton o’clock,’ &a. 
In 1891 his ‘ Carlyle ’ was bought for 
Glasgow and his ‘ Mother ’ for the Luxem- 
bourg, the former for lOOOZ., tho latter for 
160Z. The ‘Luxembourg’ also soon ac- 
quired his ‘Old Man iSmoking.’ These 
purchases marked the heguming of the 
general acceptance of Whistler as a groat 
painter, which was confirmed by tho suc- 
cess of an exhibition held at GoupU’s 
in Bond Street in the following year, 
and by that of his appearance at the 
Chicago Exliibition. In 1892 he moved to 
Paris, to a house in the Hue du Boo, where 
he painted several of tho best portraits of 
his later years, and also busied himself 
much with lithography and a little with 
etcliing. Li 1895 he was defendant in an 
action brought against him in the Paris court 
by Sir William Eden for refusing to delivur 
his portrait of Lady Eden, for which ho 
had been paid. WUstlor was allowed to 
keep the picture, but wos amerced in costs, 
and the trial established, so far as France 


was ooneerned, an artist’s right in his 
o-wn work. In 1899 he published ‘The 
Bamnot and tho Butterfly ’ [i.e. Whistler’s 
monogram], a report of the litigation. 

During 1896 Wliistler was for a time at 
Lyme Regis, and his picture ‘The Master- 
Smith of Lymo Regis ’ is at the Boston 
Museum : ho also had a studio at No. 8 
Fitzroy Street, and afterwards a cottage at 
Hampstead. There Mrs. Whistler died on 
10 May 1896. After lier death, hy which 
he was profoundly aflooted, he stayed with 
Mr. William lioinemann, in Whiteh^ 
Court, for nearly three years. In 1898 
he was elected president of the newly 
founded International Society of Sculptors, 
Painters, and Engravers. It was a post 
for whioh he was peculiarly fitted in one 
way, at least, for ho had excelled in all 
the forms of art praotised by his odleagues, 
with the exception of soulpture. Ho had 
painted in water-colour as well ns oil, he 
had mastered dry-point as well as eloMiig, 
ho had lilhographed, and he had proved 
himself a decorator of genius. Ho hdd this 
dignity till his death, and to the society’s 
afiairs ho devoted much of his energy during 
his lost years. In the same j'ear he had 
been eonoerned in founding an atelier for 
students in Paris, partly for the benefit 
of a former model, Madame Carmen Rossi, 
after whom it was subsequently oolled the 
‘ Aciidiamio Carmen.’ Tins he visited as 
master during tho three years of its exist- 
ence. In 1900 he received a grand prix 
for pauiting and another for engraving at 
the Paris Exhibition dn Centenaiie, ex- 
hibiting this time in tho American section. 
In 1000 ho made a short stay hi Ireland, 
in a house oolled Craigio, at Sutton, near 
Dublui, and at tho end of the some 
year made an expedition to Tangier, 
Algiers, the South of Franco, and Corsica, 
in search of health. In May 1901 he 
rotmued to England, which ho never left 
ogain except for a short visit to Holland in 
1902. Ho died on Friday, 17 July 1003, 
at 7d Cheyno Walk, and was buried in 
Chiswidc ohuroliyoird, by the side of his 
wife and not far Irom tho grave of Hogarth. 
All elaborately sculptured tomb hy Mr. 
Edward Godwin was erected in 1012. 
Whistler had no issue. 

Whistler was an offloer of the Legion of 
Honour, a member of the Sooidtd Nationale 
des Artistes Frangais, commander of the 
Order of the Crown of Italy, chevalier of 
the Order of St. Miohael, honorary member 
of the Academy of St. Luke, Rome, and 
of the Royal Aoadeniies of Bavma md 
Dresden, and LL.D. of Glasgow University. 
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I'ev painters have exercised a deeper or 
wider influence over their contemporaries 1 
than Whistler. All that is good in real | 
impressionism sprang originally from his 
teaching and example, and even now no 
one has equalled the unity and repose 
of his best works, ■ The Little White Girl.’ 
the ‘Mother,’ ‘Jliss Alexander,’ ‘Carlyle,’ 
‘Dmet,’ ‘Saiasate,’ or even tho little 
picture — nocturne blue and gold — ‘ Old 
Battersea Bridge,’ at the Tate Gallery, 
which, first exhibited in 1877, was presentLsi 
by the National Art CoUeetions Fund in 
1903 and is, so far, his only representative in 
the London collections. The ‘ Sarasate ’ is 
at the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg. But a 
tragic element was brought into Us life by 
the oonfiicting strains in his onn character. 
A love of pose, nUch found vent in eccen- 
tricities of dress, in extravagant paradox and 
biting epigram, gave him social notoriety. 
More exclusively an artist, perhaps, in Us 
work than any painter since the days ot 1 
Bembrandt, he yet tUrstod after the iv orldly 
honours and aoolam.ations which aie only 
to he won by men whose pioduotions can 
appeal to those who aie not artists. He n as 
at once capable of the deepest affection and 
so thin-skmned that he would allow a slight 
to cancel a long-standmg friendsUp. He 
had on abnormally keen eye for provoca- 
tion. Ho was eager to propagate true ideas 
about art, but he resented their existence 
in anyone but Umself. Speokiag broadly, 
Ills ambition -was to be acknowledged as a 
sort of sesthetio dictator. NotUng would 
have satisfied him short of being accepted 
as both the greatest painter and the omcial 
figurehead of art, in Us time, while his 
character unfitted him to take even the 
initial steps towards such a aonsummation. 
As a painter, he lacked something on the 
sensuous side. He was fond of assert- 
ing the partial truth that art is science. 
In distilling from a natural scene such 
constituents as can be fused into a 
simple, sternly concentrated, assthetio unity 
Whistler has never been surpassed. It is 
only when we seek the touch of excess, 
the hint at some personal, irresponsible 
preference, through wUoh genius so often 
speaks, that we feel a slight stirring of 
disappointment. As on eteher he mnks 
with Bembrandt, in command of the mitier, 
and in contentment with what it eon do 
without any kind of forcing. As a man 
Whistler was one of the most remarkable 
social units of his time. His epigrammatic 
wit and power of repartee inspired a curious 
mixture of dread and admiration, which was 
deepened by theinaUiityof theslowcrmiuds 


about Urn to fore-te when they would tiead 
upon his toe-i and bring out his lightning. 

A memorial exhibition of Whistler’s 
work was held by tho Litemational Society 
at Knightabridge in 19(J.3, and a loan 
collection nas biought together at the 
Tate Gallery in the bummor of 1912. Six 
of lu's finest piotures aie m tho art collec- 
tion of Jlr. Charles Lang Freer, ol Detroit, 
which has been presented to the Smith- 
sonian Institution at W.sslungton. 

Portraits of Whistler are numerous, from 
an early miniature reproduced in ilrs. Pen- 
nell’s ‘ Life,’ and a head painted when the 
sitter was fourteen by Sir WiUiam Boxall, 
to the various portraits of himself drawn 
and painted throughout his active years. 
At one time he is said to have made some 
sort of a portrait of himself every day. 
Sfost of these ■were destroyed by him- 
self. Self-portraits in oil survive in the 
McCulloch collection, in the possession of 
I Mr. Douglas Freshfield, and in the Muni- 
cipal Art Gallery at Lublin ; a drawing in 
black ohalk belongs to Mr. Thomas Way, 
and there are three etchings. Tho portrait 
known as ‘Whistler with a large hat’ 
belongs to Mr. Freer, who also owns a por- 
trait by Fantin-Latour wliioh was out out 
from a large group, the rest of s^hich 
was destroyed. He was also painted by 
Boldini and by W. M. Chase. There is a 
lithograph by Poul Rajon, dry-points by 
Helleu and Percy Thomas, and a caricature 
in ‘Vanity Fair’ by ‘Spy’ in 1878. A 
bust by Sir Edgar Boehm, B.A., also 
exists. 

p. B. and J. Fennell’s life of James 
McNeill Whistler, London, 2 vols. 1008, and 
revised edit, in 1 voL, 1911, is tlie indis- 
pensable authority. See also T. B. Way and 
U. B. Dennis’s Ike Art of James McNeill 
Whistler, 1003 j T. B. Way, Memoirs of 
Whistler, 1912; Graves’ Boyal Academy 
Exhibitors; Duiet, Histoire de J. MoNeill 
Whistler et son oeuvre, 1904; MortimerMenpes’a 
Whistler as I knew him, 1904; Wedmore’s 
Whistler Etchings (description of 300) ; 
The Times, 18 July 1903 ; Writings by and 
about James Abbott McNeill Whistler, by Don 
C. Seitz, Edinburgh, 1910 ; private information 
anil personal knowledge.] W. A. 

WHITE, JOHN CAMPBELL, first 
Baboit OvBBTOTOr (1843-1908), Scottish 
ohurchman and philanthropisf^ bom at 
Hayfield, near Buthergleii, on 21 Nov. 
1843, was only son in a family of seven 
children of James White of Overtoun 
(d 1884), one of the partners of the 
extensive chemioal manufacturing firm 
of John and James White, Shawfield, 
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near Rutherglen. His mother, Fanny 
(d. 1S91), 'was a daughter of Alexander 
Campbell, shoriif of Bonfrewshirc. In 
ISSl he 'went to a preparatory school in 
Glasgow, and in 1859 he entered Glasgow 
University, where he took prizes in logic 
and natural philosophy. For a session ho 
worked in the laboratory of Professor 
William Thomson, afterwards Lord Kelvin 
[q. V. Suppl. ni, who was impressed by 
his abilities. He graduated M.A. in 1864, 
and after receiving a good business training 
joined in 1807 his father’s firm, of which he 
ultimately became principal partner. 

hVom an early period he devoted much 
time io religious and philanthropio work, 
like his parents, ho was a staunch sup- 
porlnr of the Fmo Church of Scotland, 
took a prominent part in iis affairs, and 
was a munifioent contributor to its funds, 
He supported tho movement whioh in 
1606 led to the union of the Free and 
United Frosbytorian churches, and ho 
'was tho principal defender in the conse- 
quent litigation, which temporarily de- 
prived, by the judgment of the Houso ol 
Lords of I Aug. 100-1, the United Freo 
Church of its property. White headed 
on emergonoy fund -with a subscription of 
10,0002., and, later, gave a like sum to 
aid the dispossessed ministors and oon- 
gregations in tho Soottish highlands and 
islands. 

From 1884 to his death he wos in sno- 
cossion to bis father convenor of the 
Livingstonia Mission of tho United Free 
Churoh of Scotland, whioh, -with head- 
quarters in Glasgow, supports missionarios 
in British Central Afrioa and Northern 
Hhodesia. He gave the mission no less 
than 60,0002. His zeal for home mission 
work was no leas pronounced. Coming 
imder the influence of the evangeliom 
revival of 1869-60, ho identified Itself 
with the Soottish mission conducted by 
Moody and Sahkey in 1874. Of tbo 
Glasgow United EvangelisUo Association, 
an undenominational organisation oan^ng 
on extensive soeial and religions work in 
Glasgow, whioh was one of the outcomes 
of Moody and Sankey’s visit, he -was tho 
energetio president, and the palatial build- 
ings in BothweU Street, Glasgow, where 
ore housed the Christian Institute, the 
Bible Troiuiag Institute, and tho Young 
Men’s Christian Assooiation (with all of 
whioh he was oonneoted), bear -witness to 
his liberality. He was himself a success- 
ful religious teacher. For thirty-seven 
years he conduoted a Bible class at Dum- 
barton, which at his death numbered 


about five hundred members. White sun 
ported tbo liberal party in Scotland, and 
in 1893, on Gladstone's rooommendatiem 
on account oi bis philanthropy and political 
services, "vvas raised to tho peerage of the 
United Kingdom as Baron Overtoun, Ms 
title being taken from the finely wooded 
estate in Dumbartonshire wMoh Ms father 
purohased in 1859. He became lord- 
lientenant of Dumbartonshire in 1907. He 
died at Ovo^un House on 16 Feb. 1908 
and was buried in the family vault in Dum- 
barton cemetery. He married in 1867 
Grace, daughter of James H. McClnre, 
Bolicilor, Glasgow, who survived Mm with- 
out issue. A presentation portrait hv 
Mr. Fiddos Watt (1909) hangs in the 
assembly buildings in Edinburgh. 

[Glasgow Horald, 17 Jibb. 1908; British 
Monthly, May 1903 ; Seoltish Review, 
February 1908 ; Life of Pmioipal Rainy by 
P. 0. Simpson (2 voh. 1009) ; Freo Chnioh of 
Sootlaiid Appeals, 1803-4, edited by Robert 
L. Crr, 1904.] W. F. G. 

WHITEHEAD, ROBERT (1823-1605), 
inventor, born at Mount Pleasant, Bolton- 
le-Moors, Lancosbiro, on 3 Jan. 1823, was 
one ol a family of four sons aud four 
daughters of James Whitehead (1788-1872), 
tho o%vnor of a ootton-bleaohing business at 
Bolton-le-Moors, by his wife EUeu, daughter 
of William S-wift of Bolton. Educated 
chiefly at tho local grammar school, he was 
apprenticed, when fourteen, to Riohaid 
Onnond & Son, cugmeors, Aytoun Street, 
Manchester. His -unole, William Smith, 
WPS manager of the works, where WMtehead 
was thoroughly grounded in pracUool en- 
gincerhig. Ho also acquired -unusual skill 
as a draughtsman by attendance at the 
evening classes of the Mcohanios’ Institute, 
Cooper Street, Manchester. MeauwMle Ms 
uncle became manager of the works ol 
Pliilip Taylor & Sons, Marseilles, and m 
1844 WMtehead, on the conclusion of Ms 
apprenticeship, joined him in that employ. 
Tiiroo years later he oommenoed business 
on his o-wn account at Milan, where he 
effected improvements in sUk-'weaving 
machinery, and also desired maoliinery 
for the drainage of some ra the Lombardy 
marshes. His patents, however, as granted 
by tho Austrian government, were annulled 
by the Italian revolutionary government 
oi 1848. Whitehead then went to Trieste, 
where he served the Austrian Iloyd 
Company for two years ; from 1860 to 1860 
he was manager there of the works of 
Messrs. Stamdhoflf. In 1860 he started for 
looal oapilaJisls, at the neighbom’ing naval 
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port of Fiume, the Stabilimeuto Teonioo 
biumano. 

At Fiume, Wbitchead designed and built 
engines for several Austrian ■aarsliipi, and 
the high quality of bis work led to an 
invitation in 1864 to co-operate in perfecting 
a ' fireship ’ or fioating torpedo designed by 
Captain Lupuis of the Austrian navj’. 
The officer’s proposals were dismissed by 
Whitehead as too crude for fiuther develop- 
ment. At the same time he carried out 
with the utmost secrecy, in conjunction 
with his son John and one mechanic, a 
series of original experiments which cul- 
minated in 1866 in the invention of the 
Whitehead torpedo. 

The superiority of the new torpedo over 
all predecessors was quickly established. 
But it lacked precision, its utmost speed 
and range were seven knots for seven 
hundred yards, and there was difficulty in 
maintahung it at a uniform depth when 
once in motion. The last defect Vvhitehead 
remedied hi 1868 by an ingenious yet simple 
contrivance called the ‘ balance chamber,’ 
the mechanism of which was long guarded 
as the ‘ torpedo’s seciet.’ In the same year, 
after trials from the gunboat Gemse, the 
right, though not exclusive right, of con- 
atruotioE was bought by the Austrian 
government, and a similar right, as the 
result of trials off Sheemesa in 1870, was 
bought by the British government in 1871. 
France followed suit in 1872, Germany and 
Italy in 1873, and by 1900 the right of 
construction had been acquired by almost 
every country m Europe, the United States, 
China, Japan, and some South American 
republics. Meanwhile Whitehead in 1872 
had in conjunction with his son-in-law. 
Count Georg Hoyos, bought the Stabilimeuto 
Tecnico Fiumano, devoting the works solely 
to the construotion of torpedoes and 
accessory appliances. His son John subse- 
quently beoame a third partner. In 1890 
a branch was established at Portland 
Harborir, under Captain Galway, an ex- 
naval officer, and in 1898 the original works 
at Mnmc were rebuilt on a larger scale. 

Repeated improvements were made upon 
the original invention, many of them being 
by Whitehead and his sou John. In 1876 
by his invention of the ‘ sorvo-motor,’ 
which was attached to the steering gear, a 
truer path through the water was obtained. 
In the same year he designed torpedoes 
with a speed of eighteen knots for six 
himdred yards, while further changes gave 
a speed in 1884 of twenty-four knots, and 
in 1880 of twenty-nine bots for one 
thousand yards. Means were also devised 


by which the torpedo could be fired from 
cither above nr below the surface of the 
water and with accuracy from the fasteit 
ships, no matter nhat the speed or be.u;ing 
of the enemy. Each iiulividual torpedo, 
however, continued to shnw idio\vnci.i-.ies 
which required constant 'watohmg and 
correction, and absolute ounfidenee in the 
weapon was not estabhslied till the invention 
in 1896, by Mr. Obry, at one time of the 
Austrian navy, of a small weighted wheel, 
or gyroscope, which acted on the ‘ servo- 
motor ’ by means of a pair of vertical 
rudders and steered a deflected torpedo 
back to its original oourso. The invention, 
which disarmed the torpedo’s severest 
critics, was acquired and considerably 
improved by Whitehead. In its present 
form the Whitehead torpedo is a weapon 
of precision, its capabilities entirely ccuns- 
ing those of the gun and ram. Any doubts 
as to its usefulness in war were definitely 
dispelled by the ease with which on 9 Feb. 
1904 a few Japanese destroyers reduced 
the EusJan fleet outside Port Arthur to 
impotence. 

Whitehead received many marks of 
favour and decorations from various courts. 
He was presented by the Austrian Emperor 
with a diamond and enamel rmg for having 
designed and built the en^es of the 
ironclad Ferdinand Max, which rammed the 
Bed’Italiaatthebattleof lissa. Oa4May 
1868 he was decorated with the Austrian 
Order of Francis Joseph in recopition of 
the excellence of his engineering exhibits 
at the Paris Exliibition in 1867. He also 
received Orders from Prussia, Denmark, 
Portugal, Italy, Greece, France (Legion 
of Honour, 30 July 1884), and Turkey. 
WTutehead did notapply for Queen Viotorio’s 
permission to wear ms foreip decorations. 

Whitehead for some years owned a large 
estate at Worth, Sussex, where be fanned 
on a large scale. He died at Beckett, 
Shrivenham, Berkshire, on 14 Nov. 1905, 
and was buried at Worth, Sussex. 

Whitehead married in 1845 Frances 
Maria [d. 1883), daughter of James Johnson 
of Darlington, by wmom he bad three sons 
and two daughters. His eldest son, John 
(j. 1902), assisted him at Flume and made 
valuable improvements in the torpedo. 
The second daughter, Alice (i. 1851), 
married in 1809 Count Geoii Hoyos. 
A portrait of Robert Whitehead by the 
Yenetian artist, Chemhino Eirriiiaayr, 
belongs to his mandson, John Whitehead 
(son of John Whitehead). The original 
sketch in oils of a second portrait by 
the same artist is owned by Sir James 
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Beeiliom Whitehead, K.C.M.G. (the second 
son), British minister at Belgrade since 
1906; the finished portrait belongs to 
Eobert Bovill Whitehead (the third son). 

[Gi. E. Armstrong’s Torpedoes and Torpedo 
Vos'-ols, 1901, and art. in Comhill Magazine, 
April 1904; The Times, IB Nov. 1905; 
Burke’s Peerage ; Engineering, 20 Sept. 1001 
(with illustrations of works at Piumo and 
portrait) and 18 Nov. 1906 ; The Engineer, 
18 Nov. 1005 ; private information.] S. E. P. 

WHITELEY, WILLIAM (1831-1907), 
‘ universal provider,’ a yoimger son of Wil- 
liam Whiteley, a com factor in a small 
way of business at Agbrigg near Wakefield, 
by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
Eowland, was born at Agbrigg on 29 Sept. 
1831, and spent several years with his 
brothers on liis imcle’s farm near Wake- 
field. Li June 1848, however, he was 
apprenticed os a draper’s assistant to 
Messrs. Hamow and Glover, of Wakefield, 
and in 1851 ho paid a visit to the Great 
Exhibition in London. The idea of Lon- 
don as the centre of the world’s commerce 
stimulated him in a remarkable manner, 
and in 1362 he obtained a position m Tho 
Fore Street Warehouse Company, in the 
City of London. His capital then was 
102. ; in ten years ho hod amassed 7002., 
and with its aid ho o;^encd a small shop 
with two female assistants as a fancy 
draper at 31 Wostbomne Grove (11 March 
1863). His ideas wore laughed at as 
extravagant and his choice of a site 
ridiculed. Westboume Grove was then 
Imown in the drapery trade as ‘Brnik- 
ruptoy Eow.’ But the attention he paid 
to window dressing, to marking in ^ain 
figures, and to dealing with orders by post 
soon distinguished his business from its 
competitors. In 1870 and succeeding years 
he accumulated shops side by side; in 
1870 ho had fifteen shops and two thousand 
employees. At the time of his death ho 
had twenty-one shops, fourteen in West- 
bomne Grove (which he had adapted 
from pre-existing bmldings), and soven 
of spacious dimensions in tiie adjoining 
Queen’s Eoad whioh wore wholly new eroo- 
tions. MeanwliUe six serious firos whioh 
gutted the premises on each oocasion 
threatened the progress of the business. 
On 17 Nov. 1882 some thirteen shops, 
43-65 Westboume Grove, were burned 
down, of an estimated value of 100,0002. ; 
on 20 Leo. 1882 some stabling and out- 
houses valued at 20,0002. were destroyed; 
on 26 April 1884 the new premises suffered 
to tho extent of 160,0002.; on 17 June 


1886 four large shops valued at 100 0002 
were mmed, and on 0-9 Aug. 1887 dainage 
was done to the extent of 600,0002. ■ three 
lives wore lost. The hand of on inoendiarv 
was suspected, and on the last occasion a 
rewni-d of 30002. was oSei-cd for disooverv 
of the oriminal. But ‘Whiteley’s’ row 
each time more splendid from the flames 

The field of operations had been gradually 
extended; in 1800 the owner added general 
to fancy drapery, and within ten years he 
imdertook to provide every kind of goods 
including food, drink, and furniture He 
adopted the insignia of the two hemispheres 
and tho style of ‘ universal provider.’ Stories 
wore TOdely current of Whiteley supplying 
a wliito elephant and a second-hand (or 
misfit) coffin. He set the example of 
professing to sell any commodity that was 
procurable. Whiteley’s method of ta.lring 
and dismissing assistants without rrferenoes 
was peculiar, but in other respeeta liiamodeof 
organisation was soon adopted or paralleled 
by many other firms in London and the 
provinces. WhitcloVs success was effected 
without sensational cutting of prices or 
extravagant disbursement in advertising. 
In 1899 the turnover exceeded a million 
sterling and the business was converted 
into a limited company (2 June); but 
the bulk of tho shares was held in the 
family, and it was not mitil 1009 that 
tho shares were publicly suhsorihed. The 
share capital amounted to 900,0002. with 
four-per-cent, first mortgage iTedecmable 
dobentuio stook of 900,0002. Whiteley 
oontinuod to hve unpretentiously in dose 
proximity to his business at 31 For- 
ohester Terrace. Every day to the lest 
he was in the shop. There on 24 Jan. 
1007 he was visited by Horace Geoige 
Eayner, a young man who falsely 
olaimod to bo an illegitimate sou. Whiteley 
treated him os a blackmailer, and was 
about to summon a oonstahle when 
Eayner shot him dead. WHteley was 
buried with on imposmg ceremonial at 
Kensol Green on 30 Jim. 1907. His 
assailant, who tried and failed to commit 
snioide, was sentenced to death at the 
Central Criminal Comt on 22 March 1907, 
but tho home secretary (Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone), yielding to public opinion, 
whioh detected extenuating oircumstonces 
in the orime, commuted fire senteuoe to 
imprisonment for life. 

By Mb wife Harriet Sarah Hill, who 
survived him, Whiteley left two sons, 
William and Frank, and two daughters, 
Ada and Clara. His estate was valosd 
at 1,462,8292. Apart from a generous 
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provision for his family by a 'will dated 
20 May 1904, he left a million pounds in 
the hands of trustees to be devoted to the 
oonstruotion and maintenance of Whiteley 
Homes for the Aged Poor. For this pur- 
pose a garden city of over 200 acres, 
ilTiiteley Park, Burr Hill, Surrey, is in 
course of construction. The business was 
considerably enlarged by his sons in 1909- 
1910, and an immense bmldmg in the 
Queen’s Road, costmg over 250,0001. and 
covering nearly twenty acres, was opened 
in Oct. 1911. 

A portrait in oils by Haymes Williams 
(1889) and a bust by Adams-Acton belong 
to his sons. 

[Biograph, 1881, p. 421 : The Times, Jan., 
Feb., March 1907, passim ; Annual Beg. 
1907 ; Whiteley 's Diary and Almanae, 1877 
and successive years ; private infoimatinn.] 

T. S. 

WmTBWAY, Sib WILUAM VAl- 
LANCE (1828-1908), premier of New- 
foundland, w'as younger son of Thomas 
WHteway, a yeoman farmer of Buckyett 
House at Little Hempston, a village near 
Totnes, where he was bom on 1 April 1828. 
Perpetuating the old-time connection be- 
tween Devonshire and Newfoundland, ho 
was presented at the time of the diamond 
jubilee of 1897 ■with the freedom of the 
borough of Totnes. Educated at Totnes 

S mai school and at the school of Mr. 

ps, M.A., at Newton Abbot, he went 
out to Newfoundland to be articled to Ms 
brother-in-law, B. B.Wakeham, a prominent 
lawyer in the colony, in 1843, when he -was 
only fifteen years oM. 5a qualified as a 
solicitor in December 1849, was called to the 
Newfoundland bar m 1852, and became 
Q.C. in 1862. In 1868 he entered the legis- 
lature. From 1866 to 1869 he 'was spei&er 
of the House of Assembly. In 1869 he 
went rrith Sir Frederick Carter, then 
premier of Newfoundland, and Sir Ambrose 
Shea to Ottawa to negotiate terms of 
confederation with the then newly formed 
dominion of Oanada. The terms were 
decisively rejected in the some year by 
the Ne-wfoundland electorate. When Sir 
Frederick Garter returned to power in 1873, 
Whiteway became solioitoi-genersl in bis 
administration, with a seat in the cabinet ; 
and when Carter took a seat on the judges’ 
bench, Whiteway succeeded him in 1878 
as premier and attorney-general. In the 
previous year, 1877, he had been aprainted 
counsel for Newfoundland at the Halifax 
fisheries commission. This commission 
met, imder the terms of the treaty of 


I Washington of 1871,to a—ess the value of the 
difference between the privileges accorded 
to Great Britain and thuie acquired by the 
United States under the treaty. The com- 
missioners awarded to Great liritain money 
compensation to the amount of 5^ million 
dollars, of uhich sum Xenfoundland sub- 
sequently received one million dollars. 
For his services Whiteway received the 
thanks of both houses of the Newfoundland 
legislature. He was made K..C.M.G. in 
1880. Li 1885 his government made 
way for the Thorburn administration. He 
returned to power as premier and attorney- 
I general in 1889, and held ofQce till 1894, 

I After the general election in 1893 petitions 
were filed in the supreme court against 
Whiteway and many of his colleagues 
and supporters on the ground of corrupt 
practices. As a result. Whiten ay was, in 
1894, unseated and disqualified under see- 
tion 17 of the Eleetions Aot of 1889. His 
government resigned on 11 April 1804; 
but criticol times followed. December 
a great bank crisis took place. On 27 Jan. 
1895 an Act was passed by the le^slaturo 
. removing the disabilities of members who 
had been unseated by the decision of the 
' supremo court. On 31 Jan. 1895 WTiite- 
way again became premier, and held office 
until 1897, when he resigned, and practically 
ended his public career. Ho made an 
effort to re-enter public life in 1004, largely 
as a protest against the Beid contract of 
1901 [see Bnin, Sm Robert Guxeshb, 
Suppl. n], but was unsuccessful, partly 
because he was supposed to favour con- 
federation 'with Canada. In 1807 he 
represented Newfoundland, as premier, at 
the diamond jubilee and the colonial 
conference of that year, and was made a 
pri'vy councillor, being &e first Newfound- 
land minister to attain that honour. He 
was also mode a D.C.L. of Oxford. 

Whiteway played a prominent pari in 
the negotiations respecting the Neiriound- 
lond fisheries and French shore^ questions, 
and went to England four times as a 
delegate from the colony to the imperial 
government. Ih 1891 he was heard at the 
bar of the House of Lords, when the iEkeuch 
fishery treaty bill was before 'that house. 
The net resifit was that, as an alternative 
to imperial legislation, the Newfoundland 
legislature passed temporary measures for 
the purpose of carrying out the treaty 
obfigations of Great Britain to France 
in respect of Newfoundland. Whiteway, 
too, was premier when the abortive Bosd- 
Blaine oonvention was, in 1890, negotiated 
with United States. 
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It is as a promoter of railways in New- 
foundlaiid that his name wiU bo principally 
remembered (Peowsb’s History of New 
foundkmd, 1805, p. 496 note). In 1880 he 
oarriod the first railway bill through tho 
island legislature for tho constmotion of a 
light railway from St. John’s to Hall’s Bay, 
and though he was personally in favour of 
construction by the government, tho work 
was entrusted to an American syndioato 
with unsatisfactory results. When he re- 
turned to power in 1880 ho took U|) again 
with vigom the poUoy of developing the 
colony by railways, and during his second 
administration he concluded tho earlier 
contracts with Robert Gillespie Reid of 
Montreal under which the railway was 
subsequently constructed via the Exploits 
river to Port aux Basques in the south-west 
of the island, tho nearest point to Gape 
Breton Island and Nova Scotia. Tho later 
Reid contracts of 1808 and 1001 were 
not in accordance with his views. 

A leading momber of tho Ohuroh of 
England in Newfoundland, and distriot 
grand master of tho Eroomasons, White- 
way died at St. John’s on 24 Juno 1908, 1 
the natal day of Newfoundland, and was 
buried in the Ohuroh of England oemo- 
tery at St. John’s. 

He married (1) in 1862 Mary (d. 1868), 
daughter of J. Lightbourne, reotor of 
Trinity Ohuroh in Bermuda j (2) in 1872 
Oathorina Anno, daughter of W. H. Davies 
of Nova Scotia. One eon and two daughters 
survived him. 

[The Daily Nows, St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
26 June 1008 } The Times, 20 Juno 1908 ; 
Blue Books ; D. W. Prowso’s History of Now- 
foundltmd, 1806 ; 2nd edit. 1896; Colonial 
Office List ; Who’s Who.] 0. P. L. 

WHITMAN, ALFRED CHARLES 
(1860-1910), writer on engravings, youngest 
son of Edwin Whitman, a grocer, by his 
wife Fanny, was bom at Hommersmith 
on 12 October I860, and was educated 
at St. Mark’s College School, Chelsea. On 
leaving school he was employed by the 
firm of Henry Dawson & Sons, typo-otohing 
company, of Farringdon Street and Chis- 
wick, with whom he remained till he waa 
appointed on 21 Deo. 1886 an attendant in 
the department of m^ts and drawings in the 
British Museum. For some years he served 
in his spare time os amanuensis to Lady 
Charlotte Sohreiber [q. v.] and assisted her 
in the arrangement am catalogvdng of her 
oollections of fans and playing-cards. He 
was promoted to the office of departmental 
clerk in the print department on 20 May 


1903. _ tact, patience, and courtesv 
oombmed with an exceptional knowledge of 
the English prints in the ooUeotion, made 
his aid invaluable to visitors who consulted 
it, and he acquired, in parfioular, a well- 
deserved reputation as an authority on 
British mezzotint engraving. His earlier 
books, ‘The Masters of Mezzotint’ (18981 
and ‘The Print Collector’s Handbook* 
(1901 ; new and enlarged edit. 1912) 
were of a popular character, and have 
less permanent value than the catalogues 
of eminent engravers’ works, which were 
the outcome of notes methodically com- 
pfied during many years, not only in the 
British Museum, but in private collec- 
tions and sale-rooms. ‘Valentine Green,’ 
published in 1902 as part of a aeny 
‘British Mozzotintera,’ to which other 
writers oontributed under his direction, is 
less satisfactory than ‘Samuel William 
Reynolds,’ published in 1903 as the first 
volume in a series of ‘ Nineteenth Century 
Mezzotinters.’ It was followed by ‘ Samuel 
Cousins ’ (1904) and ‘ Charles Turner’ (1907). 
Those two books rank among the best 
catalogues of an engraver’s work produoed 
in England. Whitman’s health began to 
fail in the autumn of 1908, and he died 
in London after a long illness, on 2 Feb. 
1910. His annotated copy of J. Chalonsr 
Smith’s ‘British Mezzotint Portraits’ 
was sold at Christie’s on 6 June 1910 for 
430i 10«. On 12 August 1885 he married, 
at Hammersmith, Helena Mary Bmg. 

[The Alhenceum, 12 Feb. 1910; private 
information.] C. D. 


WHITMORE, Sib GEORGE STOD- 
DART (1830-1903), major-general, com- 
mandant of forces in New Zealand, bom at 
Malta on 1 May 1830, was son of Major 
George St. Vmoent Wiitmore, E.E., and 
grandson of General Sir George Whitmore 
(1776-1862), KC.n., colonel-commandant 
B.E. His mothor was Isabella, daugh- 
ter of Sir John Sloddart [q. v.J, chief 
justice of Malta. Educated at Edmburgh 
Academy and at tho Staff College, he 
achieved some success, and euterra the 
army in 1847 as ensign in the Cape mounted 
rifles. He became liemtenant in May 18^, 
captain in July 1864, and brevet-major 
in June 1866. Ho distinguished himself 
in the Kaffir wars of 1847 and 1861-3, 
and was present at tho defeat of tho Boers 
at Boem Floats in 1843. In 1866-6 he 
served with distinction in the Crimea, 
receiving the fourth class of the Mejidie. 
In 1861 he went to New Zealand as military 
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[q. V. Suppl. I], then in command of defence minister under Sir George Giey. 

tie EngMi forces engaged in the Maori In 1870 he went to Taranaki with Grey and 

war. In the succeeding year he resigned the governor to deal with the disturbance 
his position in the army in order to buy created by Te Whiti. On 16 Aug. 1S74 

and farm a run in Hawke’s Bay. During he became a member of the Stout-Vogel 

1865 the natives were ui active revolt in cabinet without a portfolio, but, owing to 
this di'triot. Whitmore, who complied jealousy between the piovintcs of Anck- 
with a le^est to take command of the land and Canterbury, the goveinment was 
Hawke’s Bay militia on the east coast, defeated at the end of a fortnight. On 
decisively defeated the Maoris at Omar- 5 Sept. Stout and Vogel returned to power 
anni (October 1866), and thus secured and Whitmore was created commandant 
peace for eighteen months. In Juno 1888 of the colunial forces and commissioner 
the war started^ again on the west coast, of the armed cunstabulary, with the rank 
and in July Whitmore was sent in rarsuit of major-general. This was the first time 
of an active minor chief called TeKooti, the honour had been conferred in New Zea- 
at the head of the volunteers and a detach- land on an ofiScor of the colonial troops, 
ment of armed constabulary. He overtook He was created C.M.G. in 1869, E.C.M.G. 
the enemy at RuaMtura on 8 Aug., and an in 1882. He visited England in 1902 in 
indecisive engagement followed. TeHooti, order to publish his book on the Maori 
although wounded in the foot, escaped, war. He returned to New Zealand in 
and Whitmore -^as obliged to fall back in February 1903. He died at The Blue 
order to procure supplies. Cottage, Napier, Hawke’s Bay, New 

Shortly afterw^iids, on the west coast, Zealand, on 16 March 1903, and was buried 
Whitmore served under Colonel McDonnell, in Napier Cemetery. In 1865 he married 
an ofScer who was bis junior, in order Isabella, daughter of Wilbam Smith of 
to restore hia_ prestige after defeat. On Roveth, near Rugby, England. He left no 
McDonnell’s withdrawal on leave of absence, issue. 

coiamand.and on p^mber Eeeve.’s The Long White 

5 Nov. 1868 was defeated by Titokowam ca^u^. RuBcloris New Zealand; Mcnnell’a 
at Moturoa. Summoned straightway to the Australas: Biog. ; Gubome, New Zealand 
east coast to oppose TeKooti, who, after Rulers, 1887 (with portrait); Whitmore, Last 
some fresh successes, had fortified himseli Maori War; New Zealud Times, WeUmg- 
in a pa on the crest of a hiU called Ngatapa, ton Evenina Post, and Christohnroh Press, 
Whitmore joined forces with the fiiendlj 17 March 1903.] A. B. W. 

natives and invested the pa, which after , 
five days’ siege fell on 3 January 1869 ; 

136 Hau-Haus were killed, hut Te Kooti WHITWORTH, WILLIAM ALLEN 
escaped. This was the last important en- (1840-1905), mathematical and religious 
gagement fought in New &aland. Whit- writer, bom at Bank House, Runcorn, 
more left Ropata, the leader of the friendly on 1 Feb. 1840, was the eldest son in tho 
Maoris, to deal with To Kooti, and returned family of four sons and two daughters of 
to Wanganui to pursue Titokowaru. He William Whitworth, at one time school- 
succeeded in chasing the enemy northwards master at Runcorn and incumbent of 
out of the disputed territories until they took Little Leigh, Cheshire, and of Widnes, 
refuge in the interior, where, as they were Lancashire. His mother was Susanna, 
now powerless, he left them alone. Then, daughter of George Coyne of Ealbeggan, 
sent against Te Kooti, who had started co. Westmeath, and first coiisia to Joseph 
another insurreotion in the Uriwora district, Stirling Coyne [q. v.]. 
he seemed on the point of victory when the After education at Sandioroft School, 
Stafiord ministry fell, and the new premier, Northwich (1851-7), Whitworth proceeded 
Fox, removed Mm from his command, to St. John’s College, Gamlaidge, in October 
WMtmore published on account of ‘ The 1868, and in 1861 was elected a scholar. 
Last Maori War in' New Zealand ’ (1902) ; In 1862 he naduated B.A. as 16th wrangler, 
he stated that he retired through illness. proceeding M.A. in 1836 ; be was fellow of 
From 1863 Whitmore sat on the legis- uis college from 1867 to 1882. He was 
lative council, where he supported Sir successively chief mathematical master at 
Edward William Stafford [q. v. Suppl- D] Portarlington School and Rosssll School 
and the war policy. In 1870 he pro- and professor of mathematics at Queen’s 
tested against me immigration and pimlio Coll(^, laverpool (1862-4). 
works From 18 October 1877 to From ewly youth Whitworth Aowed a 

October 1879 he was colonial secretary and mathematical promise and originality to 
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-whioh bis place in the tripos scarcely did 
justice. TV^e an under^aduate ho -was 
principal editor -ndth Charles Taylor [q. v. 
Suppl. II] and others of the ‘ Osford, Cam- 
bridge, and Duhlin Messenger of Mathe- 
matics,’ started at Cambridge in November 
IS61. The publioatiou was oontinued as 
‘ The Messenger of Mathematics ’ ; Whit- 
worth remained one of the editors tdl 1880, 
and was a fre^ent contributor. His earliest 
article on ‘The Equiangular Spiral, its 
Chief Properties proved Qoomotrioally ’ 
(i. 5-13), was translated into French in the 
‘ Nouvclles AnnaJos de Mathdmatiquos ’ 
( 1860). An important treatise on * Trilinear 
Co-ordinates and other Methods of Modern 
Analytical Geometry of Two Dimensions ’ 
was issued at Cambridge in 1866. Whit- 
worth’s host-known mathematical work, 
entitled ' Choice and Clionce, an Elemen- 
tary Treatise on Permutations, Combina- 
tions and Probability ’ (Cambridge, 1867), 
was elaborated from lectures delivered to 
ladies at Queen’s College, Liverpool, in 
1866. A model of clear and simple exposi- 
tion, it presents a very ample coUoclion 
of poblems on probability and kindred 
subjects, solutions to whioh were provided 
in ‘DOC Exercises’ (1897). Numerous 
additions to the problems woro made in 
subsequent editions (6th edit. 1901). 

Meanwliile Whitworth was ordained 
deacon iu 1866 and priest hi 1860, and won a 
high repute in a clerical career. Ho was 
curate at St. Anne’s, Birkenhead (1806), and 
of St. Luke’s, Liverpool (1866-70), and 
perpetual curate of Christ Church, LivorMol 
(1870-5). His success with parocliiol 
missions In Liverpool led to prefennents in 
London. Hewa8vioaroISt.JolmthoEvan- 
golist, Hammersmith (1875-86), andvioorol 
All Saints’, Margaret Street, Marylebono, 
from November 1880 till his death. He also 
held from 1885 the sinecure college living of 
Aberdoron with Uanfaobrhys in the diocese 
of Bangor (1885), and was from 1891 
to 1892 commissii^ of the South African 
diocese of Blomfontoin. Whitworth was 
select preacher at Cambridge in 1872, 1878, 
1884, 1894, and 1900, Hulsean looturer tliero 
(1903-4), and was made a prabendary of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1900. 

Whitworth, who had been brought up as 
an evangelical, was influenced at Cambridge 
by tlie scholarship of lightfoot and Wost- 
oott, and ho studied later the Gemaan 
rationalising school of theology. As a 
preacher he showed oritioal insight and 
learning. His sympathies lay mainly with 
the high ohuroh party, and in 1876 he 
joined the En^sh Church Union. Ih the | 


ntual controversy of 1898-9 he showed 
moderation, and differed from the nnim 
m its opposition to the archbishops’ con 
damnation of the use of mno. 1 ,,0 
contended that the obsolete canoii law 
should not be allowed ‘to supersede the 
canonical utterance of the living voice of 
the Church of England.’ His ecclesiastical 
position may be deduced from his publica- 
tions : ‘ Quam Dilecta,’ a description of All 
Saints’ Church, Margaret St., 1891 ; ‘ The 
Heal Presence, with Other Essays,’ 1893 
and ‘Worship in the Christian Church’ 
1899. Two volumes of sermons were pub- 
lished posthumously: ‘Christian Thought 
on Present Day Questions’ (1906) and 
‘ The Sanotuaiy of God ’ (1908). He also 
published ‘The Churchman’s 
for Eight Centmies,’ a mathematical cal- 
culation of the date of every Sunday 
(1882). 

Whitworth died on 12 Mamh 1906 at 
Fitzroy Houso Nursing Home after a serious 
operation (28 February) and ivas buried 
at Brookwood in ground bolongmg to St. 
Alban’s, Holborn. There is a slab to his 
memory in the floor of All Saints’ 
Moi-garet Street. He married on 10 June 
1886 Sarah Louisa, only daughter of 
Timms Itervoy Elwes, and had issue four 
sons, all graduates of Trhiity College, 
Cambridge. 


[Guardian, 16 and 22 March 1906 ; Ghurch 
Times, 17 March 1006 j The Times, 13 March 
1906 ; Eaglo, Juno 1006, xxvi. 396-9 ; infor- 
mation from brother, Mr. G. C. IVhitworth, 
and ProfosBOT W. H. H. Hudson.] D. J. 0. 


WHYMPEE, EDWAED (1840-1911), 
wood-engraver and mountain climber, bom 
at Lambeth Terraoo, Kennington Hoad, on 
27 April 1840, was the second son of Josiah 
Wood Whympor [q. v. Suppl. H] by hfe 
first wife, Elizaboui Whitworth Gloridge. 
Ho was privately educated. Wiile stm a 
youth he entered his father’s busineBB in 
Lambeth as a wood-engraver, and in time 
succeeded to its control. For many years 
ho maintained its reputation for the produc- 
tion of the highest class of book illustration, 
until towards tho close of the last century 
the improvement in cheap photographic 
processes destroyed the demand for such 
work. His woodouf s may ho found in his 
own works, the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ and many 
books of travel between 1865 and 1895 ; 
among his more important productions 
were Josef Wolf’s ‘ Wild Animala ’ (1874) 
and Cassell’s ‘Picturesque Europe’ (1876- 
1879). 

Edward, though he seldom exhibited, was, 
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like his father, a water-colour artist of 
considerable ability, and it 'nas to this gift 
that he owed a coniiui-sion that proved a 
tuniiug-puint iu his life. In ISOU William 
Longman, of the firm of publishcis, an early 
president of the Alpine Club, needed illus- 
trations of the then little known moimtains 
of Lauphiu^ for the second aeries of * Peaks, 
Pa-ai-i, and tikeiera’ (1862) and young 
Whj’mpcr ^v as sent out to make the sketches. 
He states (d/pine Journal, v. 161) that he 
aaiv iu the chance of going to the Alps a 
step ton aids traiuing liimself for employ- 
ment in Arotio exploration, on object of 
Ids early ambition. In the following year 
he showed his ability as a mountaineer by 
climbing Zilont Pelvoux (Peaks, Passes, 
and Qladers, 2nd seiics). In the seasons of 
lS62-.'j, by a series of brilliant oUmbs on 
pealcs and pasaes, he made himself one of 
the leading figures in the conquest of the 
Alps. In 1801 he took part in the first 
ascent of the highest mountain in Dauphiue, 
the Points des Serins, and of several peaks 
in the chain of Munt Blanc. In 1863 he 
climbed the western peak of the Grandes 
Jorasses and the Aig(ulle Verte. 

Whymper's fixed ambition, however, 
during this period was to conquer the 
reputedly inaccessible Matteihom. In. this 
he hod tonuidable rivoU in Prof. Tradall 
and the famous Italian guides, the Carrels 
of Val Toumanebe. Ho mode no fewer 
than seven attempts on the mountaiu from 
the Italian side, which were all foiled by 
tho oontinuous difiSoulties of the climb or 
by bad weather. In one of them, whfle 
climbing alone, he met with a serious 
accident. At last, iu July 186S, the plan 
of trying the Zermatt ridge was adopted, 
and success was gained at the first attempt. 
But the sequel was a tragedy rarely paralleled 
in the history of mountaineering. The 
party, from no fault of Whymper’s, was too 
large and was ill constituted for such an 
adventure. It consisted of seven persons, 
Lord Francis Douglas, Charles Hudson, vicar 
of Skillington, Lincolnslure, his young 
friend D. Hadow, and Whymper, with the 
expeiienoed guides Miohel Croz of Chamo- 
nix and Peter Taugwalder of Zermatt, 
with the latter’s son as porter. Hadow, 
the youngest member of the party, a lad 
inexperienced in roek-olimbing, fell on the 
descent, and dragged down with him 
Douglas, Hudson, and the guide Croz. 
The rope broke, and Whymper was left, 
with the Zermatt men, clinging to the 
mountain side, while his companions dis- 
appeared over the predpioe. Livestigation 
snowed that the rope that broke was a spare 
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piece of inferior quality, which had been 
improperly used. 

Tins terrible catastrophe gave Whymper 
a European reputation in connection with 
tho^ Matierhoin, which was extended and 
miiintained by tho volume ‘ Soiambles 
amongst the Alps ’ (1871 ; 2nd edit, same 
year; 3rd edit, condensed as ‘Ascent of the 
Matterhorn,’ 1879 ; 4th edit. 1893, reissued 
in Nelson’s shilling library, 1905), in T^hich 
he told tho story with dramatic skill and 
emphasis. The Matterhorn disaster ter- 
minated Whymper’s active career as an 
Alpine climber, though he often subbC- 
rpiently visited the Alps, and for literary 
purposes repeated his ascent of the Matter- 
horn. In 1867 he turned his attention 
to Greenland with the idea of ascer- 
taining the nature of tho interior, and if 
possible of crosaing it. But a second pre- 
liminary trip in 1872 convinced lum that 
the toak was too great for his private 
resources. Tho literary and scientific 
results of these journeys were recorded in 
three entertaining papers in the ‘Alpine 
.lounial’ (vols. v. and vi.). a lecture to tho 
British Association (39/A lieporl, 1869), 
and a paper by Prof. Hear (Philoaophiecd 
Transaeiimis, 1809. p. 443) on the fossils, 
trees, and shrubs collected. The chief 
practical result was to show that the 
Ulterior of Greenland was a snowy plateau 
which could be traversed by riedgea, pro- 
vided the start was made sufSoiently early 
in the year, and thus to pave the way for 
Nansen’s sucoess in 1888. 

In 1888 Whymper turned his attention to 
the Andes of Ecuador. At that date the 
still unsettled problem of the power of 
resistance, or Captation, of the human 
frame to the atmosphere of high altitudes 
was being vigorously discussed. Whymper 
proposed as his main object to make 
experiments at heights about and over 

20.000 feet. The lesiMts he obtained, if they 
did not settle a question complicated by 
many physical, local, and personal varia- 
tions, served to advance our knowledge, 
and have been in important respects con- 
firmed by the experiences of Dr. Longstafi, 
the Duke of the Abruzzi, and others at 
still higher elevations between 20,000 and 

25.000 feet. For example, it is now ad- 
mitted that long sojourn under low p^- 
suies diminishes the climbets’ plwsioal 
powers rather than trains them, end it is 
also agreed that Whymper was right in ^ 
contesting the conclusion of Paul B^ that 
inhalation of oxygen would prove a con- 
venient remedy, or pafiktive, in cases of 

* mountain sfekness.’ 

u u 
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B!com a olimber’s point of vieiv the ex- 
pedition ■ was completely bucocbsM. Tlie 
Bummits of Ghimborazo (20,493 feet) and 
six other mountains of between 16,000 
and 20,000 feet were reached for the 
tot tima A night was spent on the top of 
Cotopaxi (19,613 feet), and the features of 
that great volcano were thoroughly studied. 
From the wider points of view of the geo- 
grapher, the geologist and the general travel- 
for, Whymper brought home much valuable 
matetied, which was carefully condensed i 
and ombodied in the volume ‘ Travels ’ 
among the Great Andos of the Equator ’ 
(1892). Its value was recognised by the 
council of the Boyai Geographical Society, 
wliioh in 1892 oonforred on Whjmper one 
of their Royal Medals in recognition of the 
fact that, apart from his mountaineoiing 
exploits, ‘ho hod largely corrected and 
added to our geographical and physical 
knowledge of the mountain systems of 
Ecuador, fixed the position of all the great 
Ecuadorian mountains, produced a map 
constructed from original theodolite obser- 
vations extending over 260 miles, and 
ascertiuncd seventy altitudes by means of 
three meromial barometers.’ The Sooietjr 
also mode a grant to the family of hu 
loading guide, J. A. Carrel of Val Tom- 
nanohe. The collection of rook specimens 
and volcanic dusts brought home by 
Whymper from this journey was dcacribod 
by Dr. flonuoy in five papers in the ‘ Pro- 
ceedings of the Bioyal Society ’ (Nos. 229- 
234). He also collected many natural 
history specimens, which were described 
in the supplcsmentary volume of his 
‘Travels’ (1892). For these explorations 
Whymjjor devised a_ form of tent which 
hears his name and is still in general use 
withmountain explorers. He also suggested 
improvements in oneroid barometers. 

In 1901 and several subsequent sxunmers 
Whymper visited the Canadian Rooky 
Mountains, but did not pubbsh any 
ocooimt of his wanderings. 

Finding his craft of wood engraving 
practically brought to on end, Whymper 
employed his leisure in his later years maimy 
in compiling and keeping up to date two 
local hmdbooks to Chamonix (1896) and 
Zermatt (1897). WoU illustrated, and not 
devoid of personal and pioloresque touches, 
these attained high popularity and passed 
in his lifetime thiougli fifteen editions. 

He died at Chamonix on 16 Sept. 1911 
while on a visit to the Alps, and was buried 
in the ohurohyard of the English ohuroh 
at Chamonix. 

With strangers Whymper’s mannor was 


apt to be reserved and at times Mif - t^n nc r 
tive. But amongst aoqnamtances and 
persons interested in the same topics with 
himself his talk was shrewd, instructive 
and entertaining. He was by inatiuot both 
a craftsman and an artist. With these 
gifts he coupled groat physical endurance 
and intelleotual patience and perseverance 
qualities which lie displayed both on the 
mountains and in his business. In every- 
thing ho aimed at thorouglmess. He would 
never if ha could help it put up with in- 
ferior material or indifferent workmanship. 
To Ids own volumes he devoted years of 
careful preparation. ‘ Whymper,’ writes 
Dr. Bonney, ‘always laid hold of what 
was oharooteristio and useful, and his 
remarks upon what ho had seen were 
shrewd and suggestive.’ ‘ All his life long 
he was a modest, steady, and efficient 
worker in the things he undertook to 
do. He enjoyed the reputation of a 
serious writer, explorer, and a man of 
h-ou win and nerve, who has worthily 
acoomphshed not merely feats of valoni, 
but explorations and studies which have 
yielded valuable additions to human know- 
ledgo ’ (Sib Mabtest Conway in Fm’a Mag. 
Hme 1910). 

Whymper served from 1872 to 1874 as a 
vice-president of the Alpine Club. In 1872 
he was oioated a knight of the Italian order 
of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus. He woa an 
honorary member of the French Geographi- 
cal Society and of most of the principal 
mountaineering clubs of Europe and North 
America. He married in 1906 Edith Mary 
Lewin, and left by her one daughter, Ethel 
Bose. Photographs of him taken in 1865 
and 1910 are given in the • Alpine Journal’ 
(vol. xxvi. pp 66 and 68), Fob. 1912. 

Besides the works cited Whymper pub- 
lished ‘ How to Use the Aneroid Barometer ’ 
(1891). 

A portrait in oils by Lance Calkin was 
exhibited at the Boyai Academy in 1894. 

[Personal knowledge ; family information; 
oivn worliB ; Alpine Journal, Feb. 1913, art. by 
Dr. T. Q. Boimoy ; Fiy’s Mag., June 1910, art. 
by Sir M. Conway; Strand Mag., June 1912, 
art. by Coulson Hernahan ; Scribner’s Mag., 
Juno 1903 ; Dr. H. Dubi, ‘ Znr Etumeiung 
an Edward Whymper’ in Jahrbu^ des 
Schweizer Alpen Club, 1911-13 (purtiait).] 

D. W. F. 

WHYMPER, JOSIAH WOOD (1813- 
1903), wood-engraver, bom in Ipswich on 
24 April 1813, was second son of Nathaniel 
Whimper, a brewer, and for sometime town 
councillor of Ipswich, by bis wife Elizabeth 
Orris. Tho Whymper (or Whimper) family 
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has been honourably known hi iSuffulb travollBr and wood-engraver, and Charles, 
t-ince the peveutecnth century, one branch an animal painter ; ( 2) in 18M Emily Hcp- 
( including J. W. Whyniper’s great grand- bum (d. 1886) (a talented water-colour 
lather, Thomas Thu^^ton) having been ' painter, who oxhihited at the Royal Aea- 
oivners of the Ulevering Hall estate (neari domy 1877-8, and Royal luhtituto 1883-o). 
Wickham Market) for several generations. | A portrait bv Lance Calkin was exhibited 

After 1810 J. \Y, Whymper adopted what , in the Royal Academy in 1880. 
he considered the original spelling of bio I [D. E. llavj-. Pedigrees of thu Faniilirs of 
family name, Whymper ; many of his early ! SSiffolk, Biiti«h Museum, M>Sh. ; The Time', 
woodcuts aie signed IVhimpur. He received 8 April 1003 ; Catalogues of the Nea Water- 
his early' education in private schools in | colour , Society (Utcr the Royal Institiito 
his native town, and ivisliing to become a 1 of Painters in Water-colour^) ; information 
sculptor was apprenticed at Iris own desire ' simpliod by his daughter, Mi's 
to a stone-mason, but an accident in the WTiympcr.] A. M, H. 

mason’s yard terminated his apprenticeship, ' 

and all but ended bis life More he was , 'WIOKHAJM, EDWARD CHARLES 
.‘•isteen. Un his mother’s death in 1820 (1834-1910), dean of Lincoln, clde-st son of 
he went to London svith the hope of finding > Edward Wickham, at one time vicar of 
entrance to some sculptor's studio, but he < Preston Candover, Hampshire, by his wife 
was dissuaded from tamg up that branch of I Christiana St. Barbe, daughter of C. H. 
art by John C. F. Rossi, R.A., to whom ho i White, rector of iShaldcn, Hampshire, was 
had an introduction. Determined not to ' horn on 7 Deo. 1834 at Eagle House, Brook 
ask support from home, he tamed to wood- Green, Hammerbinith, whore his father then 
engraving, teaching himself, and beginning kept a private school of high reputation, 
by executing orders lor shop-bills and the | Hoiehereoeivedhiaearlyeducatiomentering 
like. Tills led to some commissions for the Winchester as a couimonct in January 
‘ Penny Magazine.’ His prosperity started j 1848. On 8 July 1850 he was admitted 
with the successful sale of an etohing of New | to a place in college, was senior in school 
London Bridge at the time of its opening November 1851, and in January 1852 he 
(1831), which realised 301. profit. He lived succeeded to a fellowship at New College, 
for many years in Lambeth (20 Canterbury | Oxford, beginning his undergraduate career 
Place), doing much wood-engraving for ' at the age of seventeen. In December 
John Murray, the S.P.G.K., and the 1854 he took a first class in classical 
Religious Tract Society. Among Ills best moderations, and a second class in 
engravings are those in Scott’s ' Poetical literse humaniorcs in July 1856, winning 
Works’ (Black, 1837) s 'Picturesque the chancellor's prize for Latin verse in the 
Europo’ (Cassell, 1876-0); Byron’s ‘ChiMe same year, and the Latin essay in 1857. 
Harold ’ (Murray) ; E. W''hymper’3 He graduated B.A. in 1857, and proceeded 
‘ Scrambles in the Alps ’ (Murray! ; and in to the degrees of M.A. in 1850, and of B.D. 
Murray’s editions of SchUemamrs works, and D.D. in 1804. 

He had many pupils, the most distinguished He was ordained deacon in 1857 and 
being Fred Walker and Charles Keene. He priest in 1868, and after a two years’ 
engraved a very large number of illustra- experience in teaching Sixth Book at 
tions by Sir John Gilbert, who was his in- Winchester he was recalled to Oxford, 
timate friend and a constont travelli^ com- where he still retained his fellowship, by 
panion for water-colour sketching. He had the offer of a tutorship. Here he took a 
taken up w'ater-colour after 1840, having leading part in the series of reforms which 
a few lessons from Collingwood Smith. He threw New College open to scholaro and 
commenced to exhibit in 1844, and became commoners who had not been educated 
a member of the New Water-colour Society at Winchester, and he helped to amend 
(now the Royal Institute of Painters in the statutes so as to allow tutors and 
Water-colours) in 1864. From 1869 he hod other college officers to retaiii their feHow- 
a country house at Haslcmece, but did not ships after majxia|;e. In conjunction with 
finally letiie fnnu hte work in London until his friend, Edwin Palmer of Balliol, 
1884. He died at Town House, Haslemeie, he initiated i^e system of intercollegiate 
on 7 April 1903, and was buried in Hasle- lectures. Wickham’s fine scholarship, 
mere churchyard. his influence with the undergraduates, and 

He married twice : (1) in 1837 Elizabeth his power of presehlng made him one 
Whitworth Claridge (1819-1869), by w'hom of the most successful tiitors of his time, 
he had nine sons and two daughters, in- and he ^adnally acquired an important 
eluding Edward [q. v.Suppl.lj], the Alpine position in the general management of 
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university affairs. In September 1873 be 
suoceeded Edward White Benson [q. v. 
Suppl. I] as headmaster of Wdlmgton 
College, a post wMoh he filled for twenty 
years. Though he possessed many of the 
qualifications of a suooessfal schoolmaster, 
and won the afieotiion of those masters and 
boys who were brought in close contact 
with him, his cold manner and unimpres- 
sive physique stood in the way of anything 
like general popularity. In spite of vioissi- 
tudes, however, he guided the college 
safely through some perilous crises and 
left it better equipped and organised 
than he found it. His scanty leisure was 
devoted to an elaborate edition of ‘ Horace ’ 
(vol. i. 1874 j vol. ii. 1893), which bore 
tribute to his fine soholorship. He resigned 
WeUington in the summer of 1893, and in 
January 1894 was appointed dean of 
Lincoln in succession to William John 
Butler [q. v. Suppl. I]. Here he did 
excellent work, both in his official capacity 
in the cathedral and in the oity at large. 
His sarmons, exquisitely delivered and 
given in fastidiously chosen lauguago, hod 
been widely appreciated both at Now 
College and Wellington, and he was chosen 
select preacher bmore the University of 
Oxford for four different years. Wickham 
also took a prominent share in the debates 
of convocation and devoted himself to the 
bettor organisation both of primary and 
secondary education in the diocese of 
Lincoln. He was one of the loading 
spirits on the education settlement com- 
mittee formed in 1007 to bring noncon- 
formists and ohurohmen togethor. Jh 
general poUtiaa he was a strong liberal, and 
his marriage to tho daughter of Gladstone 

B him in close relations with tho 
party ; he followed his father-in-law 
with absolute faith and devotion. He died 
on 18 Aug. 1010 at Siorre in Switzerland, 
whither he hod gone with his family for a 
holiday, and there he was buried. Dr. 
Bandall Davidson, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, performing the service. 

He was married on 27 Deo. 1873 to Agnes, 
oldest daughter of William Ewart Glad- 
stone, by whom he had a family of two 
sons and three daughters; she survived him. 
An oil pointing of Wickham by Sir William 
Bichmond hangs in tiie hall at New 


Besides the edition of ' Horace ’ already 
referred to, his published works include; 
1. ‘Notes and Questions on the Church 
Catechism,’ 1892. 2. ‘The Prayer-Book,’ 
1896, intended for the middle form in 
publio schools. 3. ‘ Wellington College 


Sermons,; 1897. 4. ‘Horace for EngM 
B^ers,’ in the form of a prose ttansla«r 
3 903. 6. ‘ The Epistle to the HebreK 
Enghsh, with introduction and notes 1910 
6. ‘ Beyisipn of Bubrios, its Puroose and 
Principles,’ in the ‘ Prayer-Book Revision’ 
bonos, 1910. 

[A Memoir of Edward Charles Wickham 
by the Bov. Lon&dale Eagg, B.D.. 1911 . Thi 
Times, 19 Aug. 1910; Spectator. So'leo 
1011 ; personal knowledge.] J. B. A. 

WIGGINS, JOSEPH (1832-1906) 
explorer of tho sea-route to Siberia, bom 
at Norwich on 3 Sept. 1832, was son of 
Joseph Wiggins (d. 1843) by his wife Anne 
Petty (d. 1847). The father, a driver 
and later proprietor of coaches serving 
the London -Bury -St. Edmunds -NonM 
Bond, ostabhshed himself in 1838-i at 
Bury, where he combined inn-keeping 
udth his ooaohing business, then be- 
ginning to suffer from railway 00 m- 
potitioD. At Ills death in 1843 his 
widow, left with small means, returned 
with her family of six sons and three 
daughters to Norwich, whore Joseph was 
sent to Parnell’s school. At the age of 
foui'teen lie went to Simderland as an 
apprentioo to his uncle, Joseph Potts, a 
slupowner. Ho rose rapidly, being master 
ol a ebip at twenty-one and subsequently 
oivning oargo-vessels. In 1868 he tem- 
porarily left the sea and become a 
board of tiEtdo examiner in navigation and 
seamanship at Sunderland. He was now 
first attracted by the ruling iuterest of his 
life — ^the possibility of establishing a trade 
route between western Europe and Asiatic 
Bussia (Siberia), by way of ttie Arotio seas 
and the great rivers whioh drain into them 
from the land. Tho overland route (by 
sledge and caravan) was slow, eiratia, and 
expensive, and the resources of Siberia, 
largely on that aooonnt, were little 
developed. The sea route was held, as 
tile result of a Bnssian survey, to he im- 
praoUoable owing to ice and fog. Wiggins 
argued that a branch of the warm Atlantic 
drift ought for a certain period of the year 
to open up the western entrances to the 
Kara Sea and (in oonjunotion with the out- 
How of the great rivers) a route through the 
soa itself. After full inquiiy he chattered 
and fitted at his own charges a steamer 
of 103 tons aud sailed from Dundee on 3 
Juno 1874. (Sir) Henry Morton Stanley 
[q. V. Suppl. n] was anxious hut unable to 
aocompany him. On June 28 bis ship 
entered upon her struggle with the ice; 
it was not until 6 Aug. that he rounded 
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Wliite Island off tbo Yalmal Peninsula, vocatioii'i of a master manner in other 
and after reaching the month of the Ob, ho seas. In 1887-8 a small company, named 
■was compelled to return owing to lack of after its ship, the Phreni's (273 ton'll, 
provisions, expense, and the attitude of moat and backed by .Sir Bobcit Morier [q. v.], 
of his crew. He reached Hammcifest on British ambaasador at St. Petersburg, sent 
7 Sept, and Dundee on 2.7 Sept. Though Wiggins in command of the ve«-el on 
his route was already u=ed by Xornegian perhaps lii. most brilliant voyage from the 
fishermen and had been followed by the point of view of navigation. He took her 
boats of Russian traders as early as the up the river to Yeniseisk, far above what 
sixteenth century, his voyage called genci.d was supposed to be the head of navigation 
attention to the possibility of establishing for so large a ship, and left his brother 
a new commercial route with large vesseL, Robeit, who was lua chief oificer, on the 
Wiggins expended his result', and opinions river os agent. Another ship followed in 
in lectures which won him a wide fame and 1888, but this voyage and the company 
thenceforth occupied him when on shore. failed. In 1800 there was carried 
In 1876 he received private fiiiancul through, although Wiggins was not in 
support and fitted out a sloop of twenty- command, tho mat successful traua-ship- 
seveu tons for his next voya/re. In her ment of goods at the river mouth between 
he reached Vardb on 27 Jrdy 1873, where a river steamer and a sea-going vessel. In 
he met the Russian admiral, Glassenov, 1893 Wiggins, by arrangement with the 
and others interested in his work. He Russian government, took command of 
accompanied Glassenov, who promised to the Orestes, a larger va-sel than any which 
use his interest with the Russian govern- liad hitherto reached the mouth of the 
ment and merchant<<, to Aichanael, wheio Yenisei, and ^fely delivered a cargo of 
ha obtained maps, rejoined his sloop, and rails for the Trans-Siberian raUway. 
worked her nearly to Kolguev Bland, but She convoyed at the same time the yacht 
thence turned back, the season being spent. Blencjithra, belonging to Mr. F. W. Ley- 
Private munifloonce, partly British and bourne-Popham, who planned a voyage to 
partly Russian, rendered possible his third the Kara sea to combine pleasure and 
Siberian journey, in a steamer of 120 tons trades. Acquiring an interest in the 
carrying an auxihary launch. Sailing in Siberian route, Mr. Loybouine-Popham 
Juty 1876, Wiggins inspected the Kara helped in financing Wiggins’s subsequent 
river late in August, and by 26 Sept., voyages. For this voyage of 1893 Wiggins 
having found the Ob inaccessible owing to was rewarded by the Russian government, 
■winds and current, was in the estuary of Next year, aftw convoying tivo Russian 
the Yenisei On 18 Oct. his ship reached steamers to the Yenisei, W^ins was ship- 
the Knreika (a right-bank tributary of the wrecked near Yugor Strait, and, with lib 
Yenisei, which it joins close to tho Arctic companions, made a difficult land-jouiuey 
circle), and was there laid up for the winter, home, when the Royal Geographical Society 
Wiggins came home by way of St. Peteia- awarded him the Murchboii medal. In 
burg, where he ■was received with honour 1893 he made his last voyage to Yeniseisk, 
■ndthont obtaining material help, went Next year he failed to get beyond Vardo, 
on to England, and next year started and the failure involved him in some 
for Siberia (overland) accompanied by undeserved censure. lu 1897-9 he was 
Henry Seebohm [q. v.] the oinitholo- voyaging in other seas, and as late as 
gist. At the Eureiui, his ship was with 1903 he navigated a small yacht to 
difficulty released from the ioe, and sailed Australia for the use of an exp^tion to 
down stream on 30 June 1877 ; but she was New Guinea. In 1903 the Russo-Japanese 
in ill condition and was -wrecked three days war had begun and famine -was rife 
later. In 1878 0. J. Cattley, a merohont in Siberia. The Russian government 
in St. Petersburg, sent Wiggins in com- planned a largo relief expedition by sea, 
mond of a trading steamer to the Ob, and in-vited Wiggins to organise and lead 
whence a cargo of w'heat and other produce it. In the organisation he took os active a 
■was Buccessmlly brought book Other part as failing health permitted, but when 
vessels performed tho Ifihe feat. But in the ships sailed he was too ill to oocom- 
1879-80 the failure of some British and pany them. He died at Harrogate on 
Russian trading expeditions, with which 13 Sept. 1905, and ivos buried at B^op- 
Wiggins declined to be conueoted, owing -wcarmontL In 1868 he married his fii^ 
to the unsuitability of the vessels, ohecked cousin, Annie, daughter of Joseph Potffi 
public confidence in his design, and from of Sunderland; she died ■without issue in 
1880 to 1887 he carried on the ordinary 1901. 
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[Life and Toyages of Joseph 'Wiggins, by 
H. Johnson (London, 1007); private in- 
formation. See also H. Soehohm’s The 
Birds of Siberia for incidents of the jour- 
noy on which he aooompanied Wiggins, 
and Miss Peel’s Polar Gleams (1894) for 
the voyage of the Bleiioathra, An inteiesting 
speech of Wiggins on Nansen’s project for his 
drift across the polar area in the Fram is 
reported in the Geographical Journal, i. 20. 
See also Joum. Soo. of Arts, xliii. 499, and 
(for a report of one of Wiggins’ lectures) 
Joum. Tyneside Geog. Soo. iii. 123.] 

0. J. B. H. 

WIGHAM, JOHN RICHARDSON 
(1829-1006), inventor, bom at 6 South Gray 
Street, Edinburgh, on 16 Jan. 1820, was 
youngest son in the family of four sons and 
three daughters of John Wigham, shawl 
manufacturer, of Edinburgh, and member 
of the Sooiety of Friends, by his wife Jane 
Richardson (d. 1830). 

After slender schooling at Edinburgh, 
he removed at fourteen to Dublin, where 
he privately continued his studies, wliile 
serving as apprentice in the hardware and 
raanuMoturing business of Ms brother-in- 
law, Joshua Edmundaon. The business, 
subsequently known as ‘ Joshua Edmund- 
son & Co.,’ passed, on Edmondson’s 
death, under Wigham’s control. It grew 
rapiiy, a branch being opened in London 
wMoh was eventuolfy taken over by 
a separate company as ‘ Edmundson’s 
Electricity Corporation,’ with Wigham as 
chairman. In Dublin the firm devoted 
itself largely to experiments in gas-lighting, 
'Wigham being particularly successful in 
designing small gas-works suitable for 

E rivate houses and jiublio institutions, 
a addition to his private business he 
held various eimneering posts, and ns 
engineer to the Commercial Gas Company 
of Ireland designed the gas-works at 
Kingstown. In tho commercial life of 
Dublin he soon played a promhient part. 
He was from 1866 tul his death a direotor 
of the Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas 
Company, direotor and vice-ohairman of 
the Dublin United Tramways Company 
from 1881 to his death, and member of 
council (1879), secretary (1881-93), and 
eventually president (1894-6) of the Dublin 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Wigham is mainly memorable os the 
inventor of important applioataons of gas 
to lighthouse Ulnmination. In 1863 he 
was granted a small sum for experiments by 
the board of Irish lights, and in 1866 a 
s^tem invented by him was installed at 
the ,Ho^h lighthouse near Uublin, the 
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gas being manufactured on the spot. Its 
main advantages were that it dispensed 
with the lamp glass essential to the 4-wick 
Fresnel oh lamp of 240 candle-power then 
in nniversal use, while tho power of the 
light could be increased or decreased at will, 
a 28- jet flame, which gave sufficient light 
for clear weather, being increased succes- 
sively to a 48-jet, 68-jot, 88-iel, and 108-jet 
flame of 2923 oandle-powor on foggy nights. 
Though highly valued in Ireland, the 
system was condemned on trial hy Thomas 
Stevenson [q. v.], engineer to tho Scottish 
board of lights. It was made more 
effective, however, in 1808 by Wighara’s 
invention of the powerful ‘ composite 
burner,’ and in 1869 its further employ, 
ment in Ireland was strongly advocated by 
John Tyndall [q. v.] in his capacity of 
scientific adviser to Trhiity House and 
the board of trade. Wigham’s ingenuity 
also acted as a powerful stimulant to rival 
patentees, leading to various improvements 
in oil apparatus by Sir James Nicholas 
Douglass [q. v. Suppl. I] and others. 

In 1871 Wigham invented the first of 
the many group-flashing arrangements 
sinoe of service in enabling seonieu to dis- 
tinguish between different lighthouses. His 
arrangement was adopted at Galley Head, 
Mow Head, and Tory Island off the L^h 
coast. In 1872 a triform light of his 
invention was installed experimentally at 
the High lighthouse, Haisbio’, Norfolk; 
but its further adoption in English light- 
houses was discouraged by a committee 
of Trinity House in 1874. The board of 
Irish lights, however, continued to favour 
Wigham’s system, and in 1878 they installed 
at Galley Head a powerful quadriform 
light of his with four tiers of superposed 
lenses and a 68-jet burner in the focus of each 
tier. In 1883 the board of trade appointed 
a lighthouse illuminauts committee to con- 
sider the relative merits of ^s, oil, and 
eleotrio fight. For some years Tyndall had 
felt that (fir James Douglass had used his 
influence as engineer to Trinity House 
for the furtherance of his own patents 
and to the disadvantage of Wigham’s 
system. He now protested that, os rival 
atentees, Douglass and Wigham ought 
oth to be members of the figbthouse 
illuminauts committee or ought both to he 
excluded. His objection was overruled, 
and consequently he resigned his position 
of Boientiflo adviser to tlm board of trade 
in Morob 1883. A bitter controversy 
followed in the press between Tyndall and 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, president of the 
board of trade. On Tyndall’s resignation 
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the lighthouse illuminanta coiumittce 
collapsed. A neTr committee, of which 
Douglass was a memher, was appointed by 
Truiity House, and declared after extenave 
experiments at South Foreland for oil and 
electric light in prelcrenee to gas. Wig- 
ham protested against his lack of oppor- 
tunity of demonstrating the advantages 
of his system, and claimed that his rival 
Douglas;, who had condemned in ofiScial 
reports Wigham's invention of superposed 
lenses, afterwards employed them for the 
improvement of his own oil apparatus. | 
Wigham eventually received 25001. from 
the board of trade as oompensation for the 
infringement of bis patent. Among other 
of Wigham’s inventions were fog-aignais 
and gas-driven sirens, a ‘ sky-dashing 
arraneement,’ and a ‘ continuous pulsating 
light °in connection with his system of gaa- 
illumination for lighthouses, and a ‘ lighted ' 
buoy ’ or ‘ beacon ’ in which, using oil as 
the iUuminant, he obtained, by imparting 
motion to the wick, a continuous light 
needins attention only once in thirty days. 

Wigham was a member of the Dublin 1 
Society and of the Royal Irish Academy, i 
an associate member of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers, and fellow of the Institution 
of Mechanical En^eers. He read papers 
on * Gas as a Lighthouse IUuminant ’ and 
kindred suhjeots before the Society of Arts, 
the British Association, the Dublin Society, 
and the Shipmasters’ Society. In politics 
he was a unionist and spoke at public 
meetings in opposition to home rule. 
He was also a zealous advocate of temper- 
ance. As a member of the Society of 
Friends he twice refused knighthood in 
1887. He died on 16 Nov. 1900 after some 
four years’ illness at his residence, Albany 
House, Monkstown, co. Dublin, and was 
buried in the Friends’ burial ground, Temple 
HiU, Blackrook, 00 . Dublin. He married 
on 4 Aug. 1858 Mary, dau^ter of Jonathan 
Pirn of Dublin, M.P. for Dublin city from 
1865 to 1874, and had issue six sons and 
four daughtos, of whom three sons and 
three daughters survived him. An en- 
larged photograph is in the council room 
of the DublLa Chamber of Commerce. 

[The Irish Times, 17 Nov. 1906; 
Journal of Gas Lighting, 20 Nov. 1006; 
W. T. Jeans, Lives of the Electricians, 1887 ; 
Nineteenth Century, July 1888 ; Fortnightly 
RevieAV, Deo. 1888 and Feb. 1889 ; Letters 
to The 'Times by Prof. TyndoU and others 
on lighthouse illuminanta, 1885 ; paper 
by Wjgham read before the Shipmaateis’ 
Society on 15 March 1805; T. Wflliams, Life of 
Sir James N> Douglass ; Journal of Society of 
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Arts, 1885-0 ; Tlie Nautical Macazine, 1883 
and 18Si; ait. on Lighthouses' in Eneyc. 
Brit. 11th edit.] S. E. F. 

WIGHAM, WOOLMOEE (1831-1907), 
campanologist, the fifth son of ten cliildren 
of Money Wigram (1790-1873), director of 
the Bank of England of Manor Place, Much 
Hadham, Hertfordsliire, and Mary, daughter 
of Charles Hampden Turner, of Rooks 
Nest, Godstono, Surrey, was bom on 29 Oct. 
1831 at Devonshire Place, London. His 
father uus elder brother of Sir James 
Wigram [q. v.], of Joseph Cotton Wigram 
[q. V.], and of George Vieesimus Wigram 
[q. V.]. Of his brothers, Charles Hampden 
(1826-1903) was knighted in 1902, and 
Cliflord (1828-1898) was director of the 
bank of England. Wigram entered Rugby 
school in August IsA. and matriculated 
at Trinity ChUege, Cambridge, in 1850, 
graduating B.A. in 1854 and proceeding 
M.A. in 1838. Among his intimate frienim 
at Cambridge was Jolm Gott, afterwards 
bishop of Euro [q. v. Suppl, 11]. Taldiig 
holy orders in 1853, he was curate nf 
Hampstead (1855-64), vicar of Brent 
Pelham with Fumeaux Pelham, Hertford- 
shire (1864-76), and rector of St. Andrew’s 
with St. Nicholas and St. Mary’s, Hert- 
ford (1876-97). From 1877 to 1897 he was 
rural dean of Hertford, and in 1886 was 
made hon. canon of St. Albans, where he 
lived from 1898 till his , death, and was an 
active member of the chapter. < A high 
churohmon, Wigram was long a member of 
the English Church Union. 

Wigram was an enthusiastio campano- 
logist, and became an authority on the sub- 
jeot. A series of artioles in ‘ Church Bells ’ 
were published collectively in 1871 under 
the title of ‘ Change-ringing Disentangled 
and Management of Towers’ (2nd ^t> 
1880). 

In his earlier days Wigram waa an 
enthusiastic Alpine dimher. He was a 
memher of the Alpine Club from 1858 to 
1868. Hie most memorable feat was the 
first Bucocssfal osceut, in the company of 
Thomas Stewart Kennedy (with Jean 
Baptiste Croz and Josef Marie ErSnig as 
guides), of La Dent Blanche on 13 July 
1862 (see his own account in Memoirs, 
1908, pp. 81-95; T. S. EjannaDy in 
Alpine Jovrnal, 1864, i. 33-9 : cf. 
Whvupbr’s Bcramlles amongst ike Alps, 
clw. xiv.). 

Wigram died from the effects of influenza 
at his residence in Watliug Street, St. 
Albans, on 19 Jan. 1907, and was buried in 
St. Stephen’s ohurchyiusl there. Hemarried 
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on 23 July 1863 Harriet Mary, daughter of 
the Rev. Thomas Aingei of Hampstead, and 
had issue four sons and three daughters. 

[The Times, 22 Jan. 1907 ; Memoirs of 
Woolmoie Wigram, 1831-1907, by his wife 
(with portrait), 1608.] W. B. 0. 

■WILBERFORCE, ERNEST ROLAND 
(1840-1907), bishop successively of New- 
castle and Chichester, the third son of 
the Bight Rev. Samuel 'Wilberforoe [q^. v.] 
by his wife Emily Sargent, was bom 
on 22 Jan. 1840 at his father's rectory at 
Brighstone in the Isle of Wight. Ha 
was educated at Harrow and at Exeter 
College, Oxford, graduating B.A, in 1864 
and proceeding M.A. in 1867 and B.D. 
and D.D. in 1882. In December 1864 
he was ordained deacon by his father, and 
priest in the following year. After serving 
the curacy of Guddesdon and for a short 
time that of Lea in Lincolnshire, he was 
resented in 1868 to the living of Middleton 
toney, near Bicester, which he resigned 
in 1870 on account of bis wife’s health. 
In the same year he became domestic 
chaplain to bis father, now bishop of 
Winchester, and in 1871 was made sub- 
almoner to Queen 'Victoria by the dean 
of Windsor, Gerald Wellesley [q, v.]. 
On his father’s death, 13 July 1873, ho 
accepted from Gladstone the living of 
Seaforth, then a riverside suburb of 
Liverpool, but long since absorbed in the 
industrial quarter. Placed among a con- 
gregation of the old-fashioned evongelioal 
type, he introduced a higher standard of 
ohurobmanship without causing offence, 
whilst making himself persona^ accept- 
able alike to the working classes and to 
the Liverpool mercliants. Here he began 
that strong advocacy of temperonco 
principles which henceforth became one of 
the main interests of his life. In Ootober 
1878 he was appointed by bishop Harold 
Browne [q. v. Suppl, I], his father’s successor 
in the see of Winchester, to a residentiary 
cononry in that city, together with the 
wordenship of the ‘Wilberforce Mission, 
formed and endowed as a memorial to his 
father. Owing to a readjustment of the 
diocesan boundaries, the court of chancery 
decided that the funds raised for the Wil- 
berforoe Mission must be devoted to the 
diooese of Rochester. Wilbeiforoe retaiaod 
his cononry and devoted himself with 
conspicuous success to mission work in 
Portsmouth and Aldershot. In 1882 he 
was appointed, on the recommendarion of 
Gladstone, to the newly created see of 
Newcastle, of which he was consecrated 
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the first bishop on 26 July in Durham 
cathedral. The occasion required ex- 
ceptional energy and physical vigour 
and Wilberforce, then in his forty- 
third year, devoted liis great powers of 
work and organisation to recovering to 
the Church of England a territory r^oh 
had been well-nigh lost to it. He made his 
way into the most remote Northumbrian 
parishes, confirming or otherwise offloiating 
m every parish in his diocese, and inspiring 
with his own zeal a clergy by whom, in 
the past, the presence and authority 
of a bishop had been little felt. The 
‘Bishop of Newcastle’s Fmid,’ inau- 
gurated by him in 1882 was the means 
of roising, in a very short space of time, 
upwards of a quarter of a million of 
money for church purposes in the diocese. 
Though meeting at tost with opposition 
from the more militant nonconformists, 
ho gradually won the confidence of all 
classes, and found generous support from 
the wealthy laymen of the north, irrespee- 
live of creed. In November 1895 he was 
translated by Lord SaUsbury to the see of 
Chichester, vacant by the death of Richard 
Dumford [q. v. Suppl. I], and he was 
enthroned in the cathedral on 28 Jan. 
1896. The pop^ulation of his new diocese 
was mainly agidoultural, but the watering 
places on the south const contained 
several ohurches in which the ritual 
was of a very ‘ advanced ’ description. 
Wilberforoe was by temperament and 
conviction a high ohurohman of the old 
school, uniting a dislike for ritual with 
pronounced sacramentarian views. A 
vehement omtation against the excesses 
of some of his clergy was on foot, wMle 
the Lambeth ‘ opinions ’ of archbishops 
Temple and Maolagan had comprehensively 
condemned the nse of iaceuse and portable 
lights and the reservation of the saorameut. 
Wilberforce strove hard to bring the whole 
body of his clergy into acceptance of 
these decisions, endorsed as they were 
by the entire English episcopate, and 
he was successful in aU but a handful 
of chm'ches. He steadily refused to in- 
stitute proseoutious against recalcitrant 
incumbents, but he dechned to exerdse 
his veto in their favour ; and he refused 
to avail bimsdl of the right, which he 
retained oiving to the peculiar form of 
(he patent to his ohanoellor, of personally 
hearing ritual oases in his own consisioruu 
court. At the same lime he deeply 
resented any interference with his episcopal 
anthority, and he was 'brought into sh^ 
contact with the Churoh Association. 
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TTi s evidence before the royal commission 
appointed in 1905 to inquire into ecolesia‘5- 
tiral disorders contained a vigorous defence 
of the eleipy in his dioce&e. The tucce'S 
whicli a owned his policy was largely due 
to the everoiae of what was practically a 
di'jpensing power. 

Thes'' tiouhles wore not allowed to inter- 
fere with the general administration of his 
diocese, and his evertions in setting on foot 
a regular system of Easter offerings os a 
means of increasing the stipends of the 
parochial clergy resulted in the annual 
collection of a sum which in the last year 
of his episcopate only just fell short of 
10,0001, In 1890 he was elected chairman 
of the Church of England Temperance 
Society, and in 1904 he made one of a 
party of English clergy who visited South 
Africa on ‘ a mission of help.’ Rhodesia 
and the northern Transvaal were aUotted 
to him, and there his unaffected manners 
and downright speech proved higldv attrac- 
tive. He died after a short illness on 
9 Sept. 1907 al Bembriclge in the I-lc 
of Wight, and he was huried at We~t 
Hampnett. near Cliicheater, 

In many respects, and especially in speech 
and intonation, Ernest Wilberforce boro 
a marked resemblance to his father, 
from whom he inherited an eloquence 
which found a freer vent on the platform 
than in the pulpit. A somewhat chilling 
manner rendered him a formidable person- 
ality to those who had not the opportunity 
of penetrating beneath the reserve which 
covered a highly sympathetic and affec- 
tionate nature. Devoted to every form of 
exercis' and sport, he spent part of his 
annual holidays on a salmon river in 
Norway. Endowed with extraordinary 
physical strength, he was a type of the 
muscular Christianitv celebrated by Charles 
Kingsley and Tom Hughes. An oil jiaint- 
ing by S. Goklsborough Anderson is in tlie 
possession of Mrs. Wilherforeo ; a replica 
hangs in the Palace at Chichester. 

Wilberforce was twice married : (1) in 
1863 to Prances Haiy, third daughter oi 
Sir Charles Anderson, Bart., who died in 
October 1870 at San Remo without issue ; 
(2) on 14 Oct. 1874 to Eimly, only daughter 
of George Connor, afterwards dean of 
Windsor [q. v.], who surviyed him, together 
with a fa^y of three sons and three 
daughters. 

[Ernest Roland Wilberforce, a Memoir by 
J. B, Atlay, 1912 ; Life of Samuel Wilberforce, 
^ Canon Ashwell and Reginald Wilberforce; 
Cnroniolo of Convocation, Eeb. 1908 ; Churob 
Times, 13 Sept. 1907; Guardian, 11 Sept. 


1907 ; the Temperance Chronicle, 13 Sept. 
1907 ; Minutes of Evidence token before 
the Royal Commission on Eoclesiasticoi 
Disordeis, questions 18933-19134.] J. B. A, 

WILKINS, AUGUSTUS SAMUEL 
(1843-1905), classical scholar, bom in 
Enffeld Road, Kingsland, London. N., cm 
20 Aug. 1843, was son of Samuel J. 
Wilkuw, schoolmaster in Brixton, by his 
wife Mary Haslam of Thaxted, Essex. His 
parents were congregatiomali-ts. Educated 
at Bishop Stortford collegiate school, he 
then attended the leeiures of Hemy Malden 
[q. V.], professor of Greek, and of F. W. New- 
man [q. V. Suiml. I], professor of Latin, 
at University College, London. Entering 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, with on 
open exhibition in October 1864, he beenmo 
a foundation scholar in 1866, and won college 
prizes for English essays in 1865 and 1866, 
and the moral philosophy prize in 1868. 
He distinguished himself as a fluent speaker 
at the Union, and nas president for Lent 
term, 1868. In the same year he graduated 
B. A. as fifth in the first class of the classical 
tripos. Both as an undergraduate and 
as a bachelor of arts he won the members’ 
prize for the Latin cs»ay, while his skill as 
a writer of English was attested by his three 
university prize essays— the Hulsean for 
1868, the Burney for i870, and the Hare for 
1873, the respeotive subjects being ‘ Chi^- 
tiou and Fagan Ethics,’ ‘Phmnicia and 
Israel,’ and ' National Education in Greece.’ 
All throe were published ; the first, which 
appeared in 1869 under the title of ' 
light of the World,’ and quioWy reached 
a second edition, was dedicated to James 
Baldwin Brown the younger [q. v.], congre- 
gational minister. The second prize essay 
(1871) was dedicated to James Eraser, bishop 
of Manchester, and the third (1873) to 
Connop Thirlwall, bishop of St. David's. 

As a nonconformist, WOMns was legally 
disqualified for a fellowship. Wlion the re- 
ligious disability was cancelled by the Tests 
Act of 1871, Wilkins was disqualified by 
marriage, nor was he helped by the removal 
of the second disability under the statutes 
of 1882, which rendered no one eligible who 
had taken his first degree more than ten 
years before. 

In 1868 be took the M.A. degree in the 
University of London, receiving the gold 
medal for olassios, and in the same year 
was appointed Latin lecturer at Owens 
College, Manchester, where he was pro- 
moted in the following year to the Laian 
professorship. Eor eight years he also 
lectured on comparatively philology, and 
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for many more he undertook the classes 
in Greek Testament ciitioism. In the 
University of London ho was examiner in 
classics in 1884-6, and in Latin in 1887-90, 
and in 1894r-9. He was highly successful 
as a popdar lecturer on literary subjects in 
Manchester and in other largo towns of 
Lancashire. He was of much service to 
education in Manchester outside Owens 
College, portioularly as chairman of the 
Manmester Independent College, and of 
the council of the ^gh School for Girls. 

As professor, Wilkins proved a highly 
efieotive teacheir and a valuable and 
stimulating member of the staff. ‘ Within 
the cohere he was the unwearied champion 
of the clc^s of women to equal educational 
rights with men,’ and ‘ on even more 
vigorous champion of the establishment 
of a theological department in the univer- 
aity,’ both of wliioh causes were oro-wned 
with success. In 1903, after thirty-four 
years’ tenure of the Latin professorship in 
khi.nohoBter, a weakness of the heart com- 
pelled him to resign, but ho was appointed 
to the new and lighter office of professor 
of dassicol literature. 

On 26 July 1906 he died at the 
seaside village of LlandrUlo-yn-Rhos, in 
North Woles, and was buried in the 
cemetery of Colwyn Bay. In 1870 he 
married Charlotte, the second daughter 
of W. Held of Bishop Stortford ; she 
survived him with a daughter and three 
sons. His portrait, painted by the Hon. 
John Collier, was presented to the University 
of Manchester by his friends in 1904. 

As a writer Wilkins did good sorvice by 
editing Cicoro’s rhetorioal works and by 
introducing to English readers the results 
of German investigations in scholarship, 
philology, and ancient history. In 1868 
he translated Piderit’s German notes on 
‘ Cicero Be Oralore,’ lib. i., and with E. B. 
England, G. Cnrilus’s ‘Fiinciples of Greek 
Etjunobgy ’ and Lis ‘ Greek Verb.’ Wilkins’s 
ohief independent work was his full edition 
of ‘ Cicero De Orators,’ lib. i.-iii. (Oxford, 
1879-1892). A oritioal edition of the text 
of the whole of Cicero’s rhetorioal works 
followed in 1903. He also issued compaot 
and lucid oonunentaries on Oicero’e 
‘ Speeches against Catiline’ (1371), and ihe 
speech ‘ De Lnperio Gnmi Pompeii ’ (1879), 
and on Horace’s ‘Epistles’ (1886); he 
oontrihutedtoPostgate’s ‘ Corpus Poetonim 
Latinorum ’ a critical text of the * Thehais ’ 
and ‘ AohiUeis ’ of Statius (1904) ; and he 
produced oompenffious primers of ‘ Roman 
Antiquities’ (1877) and ‘Roman litera- 
ture ’(1890), the first of which was translated 


into Erenoh, as well as a book on Roman 
education (Cambridge, 1905). In the 
‘ Enoyolopsedia Britannioa,’ 9th edit., he 
wrote on the Greek and Latin languages ; 
in Smith’s ‘Dictionary of iGiliquifies,’ 
3rd edit., on Roman antiquities, and in 
‘ Companion to Greek Studies ’ (Cambridge, 
1904) on Greek education. He joined 
H. J. Roby in preparing an Elementary 
Latin Grammar m 1893. 

Wilkins dedicated his edition of the ‘De 
Oratore’ to the University of St. Andrews, 
which conferred on him on honoraiy degree 
in 1882; he received the samo distinction at 
Dublin in 1892, and took the degree of 
Litt.D. at Cambridge in 1886. 

(Obituary notice (ivith complete biblio- 
graphy) by the present writer, with lull extracts 
from other notices, in The Eagle, xxvii. (1906), 
69-84 ; see also Miss Sara A. BurstaJl’s The 
Story of the Manchester High School for Girls, 
1871-1911 (1911), pp. 148 seq.] J. E. S. 

WILKINS, WILLIAM HENRY (1860- 
1906), biographer, bom at Compton Martin, 
Somerset, on 23 Deo. 1860, was son of 
Charles WilMns, farmer, of Gurney Court, 
Somerset, and afterwards of Manws farm, 
Mortimer, Berlmhire, where Willdns passed 
much of his youth. His mother was Mary 
Ann Keel. After private education, he was 
employed in a bank at Brighton ; entering 
Clare College, Cambridge, in 1884 with a 
view to taking holy orders, he graduated 
B.A. in 1887, and prooeeded M,A. in 
1899. At the university ho developed 
literary tastes and interested himself in 
politics. An ardent conservative, he spoke 
frequently at the Union, of whioh ho was 
vice-president in 1886. After leaving Cam- 
bridge ho settled down to a litQtary oareer 
in I^ndon. Eor a time he acted as private 
secretary to the earl of Dunraven, whose 
proposals for restricting tho immigration 
of undesirable f orei^ers Wilkms embodied 
in ‘Tho Alien Invasion’ (1892), with intro- 
duction by Dr. B. C. Biffing, Bishop of 
Bedford. Tho Aliens Aot of 1905 followed 
many recommendations of Wilkms’s book. 
In the same year (1892) he edited, in 
conjunction with Hubert Orackanthoirei 
whose acquaintauoe he had made _ at 
Cambridge, a shortlived monthly periodical 
called the ‘ Albemarle ’ (9 nos.). He next 
published four novels (two alone and two 
in ooUaboiatlon) under the pseudonym of 
De Winton. ‘St. Miohaers Eve’ (1892'; 
2nd effit. 1894) was a serious society novel. 
Then followed ‘The Eorhidden Sacrifice^ 
(1893) ; ‘ John EUicombe’s Temptation,’ 
1894 (with the Hon, Julia Ohetwynd), 
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and ‘ The Holy Estate : a attidy in morals ’ 
(with Capt. Francis Alexander Thatcher). 
With another Cambridije friend, Sir. Herbert 
Vivian, he wrote under bis o\m name 
‘The Green Bay Tree ’ (1804), which boldly 
satirised current Cambridge and political 
life and passed through five etlitions. 

TClkins’s boat literary work was done in 
biography. He came to know intimately the 
widow of Sir Richard Burton [q. v. Snppl. I], 
and after her death wrote ‘ The Romance 
of Isabel, Lady Bmton’ (1897), a sym- 
pathetic memoir founded mainly upon 
Lady Burton’s letters and antobiogrm)hy. 
Wilkins also edited in 1898, by Lady 
Burton’s direction, a revised and abbre- 
viated version of Lady Burton’s ‘ life of 
Sir Richard Burton,’ and her ‘ The Passion 
Play at Ober-Ammergau ’ (1900), as well os 
Burton’s unpublished ‘The Jaw, the Gypsy, 
and El Islam’ (mth prefaco and brief 
notes) (1808), and ‘Wanderings in Three 
Continents ’ (1001). 

Ill-health did not deter Wilkins from 
original work in historical biography which 
involved foreign travel. Patient industry, 
an easy style, and good judgment atoned 
for a limited range of liistorical knowledge. 
At Lund university in >Swoden he discovered 
in 1897 the unpublished correspondence 
between Sophie Dorothea, tho consort of 
George I, and her lover. Count Philip 
Christopher Honigamarok, and on that 
foundation, exported by research in the 
archives of Hanover and elsewhere he 
based ‘ The Love of an Uncrowned Queen, 
Queen Sophie Dorothea, Consort of George 
I,’ which appeared in 2 vols. in 1900 and 
was well received (revised edit. 1903). , 
Willdns’s ‘ Caroline the HLustrious, Queen 
Consort of George II ’ (2 vols. 1901 ; new | 
edit. 1904], hadlittle claim to originality. ‘ A 
Queen of Tears’ (2 vols. 1904), a biography 
of Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark 
and sister of George III of England, 
embodied researches at Copenhagen and 
superseded the previous hio®aphy by Sir 
Fredeiio Oiarles LasoeUes WraxaU [q. V-]. 
For his last work, ‘Mrs. Fitzherhert and 
George IV’ (10OS, 2 vols.), Willdns had 
access, by King Edward VII’s permis- 
sion, for the first time to die Fitzherbert 
papers at Windsor Castle, besides pamns 
belonging to Mrs. Ktzherbert’s family. Wil- 
kins conduMvely proved the maoziage with 
George IV. In 1901 he edited ‘South Africa 
a Century ago,’ valuable letters of Lady 
Anne Barnard [q. v.], written (1797-1801) 
whilst with her husband at the Cape 
of Good Hope. WilMns also pnbh ahed 
‘Our King and (^een pidward VU and 


Queen Alexandra], the Story of their Life,’ 
(1903, 2 vols.), a popular book, copiously 
illustrated, .md ho wrote nccaaionally for 
periodical"-. Ho died unmarried on 23 
Dec. 1905 at 3 Queen Strci't, Mayfair, and 
was buried in Kensal Green cemetery. 

[Private mforination ; personal knowledge ; 

The Timos, 23 D-c. lOtW; Brit. Mus. Cat. 
and Engl. Cat.; Edinb. Uev! Jnn. 1901, 
and snp])lcnicut to Allgemaino Zeitung, 1903, 
N. 77 (bj- Er. Eobert (Jerda).] G. Le G. R. 

WILKINBOH, GEORGE HOWARD 
(1833-1907), successively bishop of Truro 
and of St Andrews, bom at Durham on 
12 May 1833, was eldest sou of Geoice 
Wilkinaon, of Oswald House, Durham, by 
his wife Mary, youngest cliild of John 
Howard of Ripon. The father’s family 
hod long held an honourable position in 
Durham and Northumberland (cf. pedi- 
gree ; SuBTEis, History and Antiguibes of 
the County of Durham, i. 81).- Educated 
at Durham granunar school, he went into 
residence at Brasenose CoUego, Oxford, in 
Oct. 1851. and in November was elected to 
a scholaraliip at Oriel. He graduated B.A. 
with a second class in the final classical 
school in 1854 proceeded M.A. in 1869 and 
D.D. in 1883. After a yeor spent in travel, he 
was ordained deacon (1857) and priest (1868) 
and licensed to the curacy of St. MoryAbbots, 
Kensington. His fervour and industry 
gave liim wide influence itom the flrst. 
In 1869 Lady LmdondeiTy, widow of 
the third marquess, presented him to the 
living oi Seaham Harbour, co. Durham ; 
and in 1863 tbe bishop of Durham, C. T. 
Baring [q. v.J, collated him to the vicarage 
of Bishop Auckland. Wilkinson, although 
he was untouched at Oxford by the Trac- 
tarian movement, had been drawn towards 
it through the influence of Thomas 
Thellusson Carter [q. v. Suppl. II]. Diffi- 
culties foBowed with the bishop, who was 
au evangelical. Willdnsou’s health suffered 
from the strain, and in 1867 he accepted 
the incumbency of St. Peter’s, Groat Wind- 
mill Street, London. In this poor parish 
he instituted open-air preachuig, men a 
novelty. One of the earliest to take up 
parochial misBion^ he helped to organise 
the tot general mission in London in 1869. 
During its progress ho accepted the offer by 
the bishop of London, John Jackson, of St. 
Pater’s, Eoton Square, and in January 1870 
began there on incumhenoy of rare dis- 
tinction. 

Active in church affaira generally, he 
spoke at chnnih congresses; sou^t in 
me years of ritual trouble, 1870-50, to 
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aot as an intetpreter between the bishops 
and the ritualists ; and zealously advo* 
cated foreign missions, the day of inter- 
oession for which owed its establishmont 
to him. In 1877 tho bishop of Truro, 
E. W. Benspn [q. v. Suppl. I], made him an 
examining chaplain. In 1878 he declined 
an invitation to be nominated auflragan 
bishop for London, He was select preaclior 
at Oxford 1879-81. In 1880 he was elected 
a proctor in convocation, and gave evidonoo 
before the royal commission of 1881 on 
ecclesiastical courts. In 1882 he declined 
an invitation from the bishop of Durham, 
J. B. Lightfoot, to become canon missioner. 

Li 1883, on the translation of Dr. 
Benson to Canterbury, Willdnaon suc- 
ceeded him at Truro. He was consecrated 
at St. Paul’s on 25 April 1883. At Truro he 

n sed forward the building of the cathe- 
; saw it oonaeovated on 3 Nov. 1887 ; 
founded a sisterhood, the community of 
the Epiphany ; and did much for tho clergy 
of poorer benefices. In 1885 ho declined the 
see of Manoheator ; in 1888 ho took part 
in the Lambeth conferonoe ; and in April 
1891, after nearly two years of foiling 
beal&, announced his resignation. Ro- 
stored by a visit to South Africa, 
Willdnaon was on 9 Eeb. 1893 elected 
to succeed Charles Wordsworth [q. v.] as 
bishop of ^ St. Andrews, Dunkeld, and 
Dunblane," and was enthroned in St. 
Ninian’a ^thedral, Perth, on 27 April In 
1904 the bishops of the Scottish episcopal 
ohuToh elected uim primus. Ho created a 
bishop of St. Andrews fund for church 
extension; raised 14,0001. for building a 
chapter-house for St. Ninian’s Gathem'al, 
Perth ; fostered interest in foreign missions, 
more espedaliy in South Africa, which he 
again visited ; and sought to promote closer 
relations between the episcopal and tho 
presbyterian ohurohos. Ho died suddenly 
at Edinburgh, on 11 Doc. 1907, and was 
bmied in Brompton cemetery, Loudon. 
There is a memorial (tho bishop’s figure by 
Sir George Erompton, R.A.) in St. Niniaivs 
Cathedral. A cartoon portrait by ‘ Spy ’ 
apTOored in ‘ Vault;/ Pair ’ in 1886. 

WilkinR on combined deep spirituality 
with practical sagacity, courage in dealuig 
with others and intense humility. He 
exercised his ministry through conversation 
os seriously as in pulpit work (of, How’s 
Fiate/iam How; a Memoir, pp. 178-9). 
He abandoned his early evongeUcalism, 
and his anglioanism grew more definite 
with years. Ho married on 14 July 1867 
Oaxoltee Charlotte, daughter of lieutenant- 
colonel JBenfield Des Veaux, fourth son of 


Charles Des Voeux, first baronet; she died 
on 6 Sept. 1877 ; by her ho had three sons 
and five daughters. 

Willdnson published many minor do- 
votional works, of which the most widely 
circulated were : 1. ‘ Instructions in the 
DovoUonal Life,’ 1871. 2. ‘Instructions 
in the Way of Salvation,’ 1872. 3. ‘ Lent 
Lectures,’ 1873. 

(A. J. Mason, Memoir of George Howard 
Wilkinson, 1909 ; A. C. Benson’s Leaves of 
the Tree (character sketch of Wilkinson) 
1011, and his The Life of Edward White 
Benson, 1899, 2 vols. ; H. S. Holland, George 
Howard Wilkinson, 1909; Guardian, 18 Dee. 
1907 ; Record, 8 July 1004 ; Daily Teleirraph. 
3 May 1011.] A. bTb. 

WILKS, Sib SAMUEL (1824-1911), 
physician, born at Camberwell, on 2 June 
1624, was second son of Joseph Barber 
Wilks, treasurer at the East India House, 
by his wife Susannah Edwards, daughter 
of William Bennett of Southborough, Kent, 
He went to Aldenham grammar school in 
1836, and spent three years there, followed 
by a year at University College school in 
lAndon. Ho was then apprenticed to 
Richard Prior, a general practitioner in 
Newington, and in 1842 entered as a student 
at Guy’s Hospital ; in 1847 he beoame a 
member of tbo Royol College of Surgeona. 
His natural turn was for medicine, and 
he graduated M.B. at tho University of 
London in 1848 and M.D. m 1860, and was 
admitted a member of the Boyal College 
of Fhysioians in 1861 and eleoi^ a fellow 
of that college in 1866, in which year he 
was appointed assistant physioion to Guy’s 
Hospital. He beoame physician in 1866, 
and held office till 1885. He was else 
successively ourator of the museum, lecturer 
on pathology, and lecturer on medicine 
there, and attained a great reputatien by 
his researches and toaohing in the post 
mortem room and the wa^a. He pub- 
lished in 1869 ‘Lectures on Pathologloal 
Anatomy,’ one of the most impoAnt 
works on the anatomy of disease since the 
appearance of the ‘Morbid Anatomy ’ of Dr. 
Matthew Baillie [q. v.] in 1706. A second 
edition in which Dr. Walter Moxon [q. v.] 
took port appeared in 1876, and a third 
thoroughly revised by Wilks in 1887, The 
fame of Guy’s Hospital from 1836 to the 
present day has been largely increased by 
its annual volumes of ‘ Reports,’ and Willm 
from 1864 to 1866 beoame editor and 
oontributed numerous (important papers 
to them. Li 1874 he published ‘Lectures 
on the Speoiflo Fevers and on Diseases of 
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thu Chest,’ and in 1878 ‘ Lectures on Diseases 
of the Nervous System,’ of uhich a second 
edition appeared in 1883. He -was always 
anxious to increase the fame of other dis- 
coverers, and this quality appears in his 
edition of the works of Thomas Addison 
[q. V.], published in 1868, and in his insistence 
on the use of the term ‘ Hodgkin’s disease ’ 
for a glandular enlargement to the know- 
ledge of which ho himself contributed, 
though its original description was found 
in the observations of Thomas Hodgkin 
[q. V.], a fact first demonstrated by Wilks. 
He was an accurate student of the his- 
tory of medicine, and in 1892 wrote with 
G. T. Bettany ‘A Biographical History 
of Guy’s Hospital.’ In this, as in his 
obituary notices of deceased fellows at 
the College of Physicians, Wilks, while 
never unMnd, showed a rigid respect for 
truth, resembling that of Johnson’s ‘Life 
of Savage,’ and never gave way to the 
adulatory style of biography applied 
equally to the just and the unjust. Wilks’s 
last work was a memoir on the new 
discoveries or new observations made 
during the time he was a teacher at Guy's 
Hospital, published in 1011. It contains 
inter alia a bibUography of his writings. 

He delivered the Harveian oration at 
the College of Physicians on 29 June 1879, 
and was elected president from 1896 to 
1899. In 1897 he was created a baronet 
and appointed physician extraordinary to 
Queen Victoria. Ho was president of the 
Pathological Society 1881-3, was a member 
of the senate of the University of London 
in 1886, and sat on the general medical 
council as representative of that university 
from 20 Oct. 1887 to 22 April 1890. 

He first lived at 11 St. Thomas’s Street, 
near Guy’s Hospital, and later in Grosveuor 
Street till 1901, when he retired to Hamp- 
stead. Severe illnesses in 1904 and 1907 and 
two consequent operations did not cloud his 
imderstanding, and he continued to take 
active interest in science and literature to 
the end of his life. He died at Hampstead 
on 8 Nov. 1911, and his body, after crema- 
tion, was buried there. He married on 
25 Jiily 1864 Elizabeth Ann, daughter of 
Henry Mockett, of Seaford, Sussex, widow 
of Biohard Prior, M.B.C.S., of Newington, 
Surrey; she predeceased Wilks without 
issue. 

Wilks was profoundly respected by the 
physicians of Ms time. His pupils were 
struck by the vast amount of information 
on morbid anatomy and clinical medicine 
wMch he could at any moment pour out. 
His conversation was delightful and fiUed 


with aente remarks on men as uell as with 
learning of many kinds. His portrait by 
Percy Ryland hangs hi the dining-room 
of the Royal College of Physicians. 

[Woriia; The Time', t) Xnv. 1911 : obituary 
notice in Biitish Medical Journal, 1.8 Nov. 
1911, with additional notes by his friends 
Dr. Frederick Taytor, Sir Gcoreo Savage, Sir 
Bryan Donkin, and Dr. Jcssop of Hampstead ; 
IMusonal knowledge.] N. M. 

WILL, JOHN SHIRESS (1840-1910), 
legal writer, bom in Dundee in 1810, 
oMy son of Jolm Will, merchant, of 
Dundee, but described at the date of bis 
son’s admission to the Middle Temple 
—30 Oct. 1861 — as ‘ of the parish of 
Hanover, co. Cornwall, Jamaica,’ by Ms 
wife Mary, daughter of John Chambers. 
Educated first at Brechin grammar school, 
and afterwards at University College and 
King’s College, London, Will was called to 
the bar by the Aliddiu Temple on 6 June 
1864, and* obtained a large parliamentary 
practice, taking silk in 1883 and being 
made a bencher of his iim on 24 Jan. 1888. 
He discontmued Ms p.'irliamentary practice 
in 1885 upon bis election as liberal member 
for Montrose burghs, for which he was 
re-clected in 1886, in 1892, and in August 
1895. He resigned the seat early in 1896, 
when Mr, John (afterwards VisoountjMorley, 
who had been recently defeated at New- 
castle, was elected in ms stead. Will then 
resumed Ills practice, becoming the principal 
authority on the law' relating to h'ghtMg 
either by gas or electricity. He received 
tardy recognition of his abMty and services 
by appointment in September 1906 as 
judge of the county court district (No. 7) 
of liverpodl. He died at Liverpool on 
24 iHa,y 1910. He married in 1873 
Mary Aime (d. 1912), daujjhter of William 
Shirks, solicitor, of Breclun, Forfarshire, 

Will was author of : 1. ' The Practice 
of the Referees Courts in Parliament in 
regard to Engineering' Details . . . and 
Estimates and Water and Gas Bills,’ 1866. 
2. ‘ Changes in the Jurisdiction and l^actice 
of the County Courts and Superior Courts 
effected by me County Courts Act, 1867, 
with notes,’ 1868. 3. ‘ The Law relatii^ to 
Meotrio lighting,' 1898 ; 3rd edit. 1003. 
He was joint author with W. H. Michael, 
a brother benoher of the Middle Temple, 
of a treatise on the law relating to gas 
and water, 1872, 5th edit. 1901, and was 
solely responsible for the later editions. 
He was aJiso responsible for the fifth and 
sixth editions o£^ Wharton’s Law Lexicon ’ 
(1872, 1876). 
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[The Times, 25 May 1910, 16 Jj'eb. 1912 j 
Who’s VVho, 1 909 ; Foster, Men at the Bar ; 
Dod’s Pali. Companion, 1895, N.P. ; Law 
List, 1908 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] C. E. A. B. 

WILLES, Sm GEORGE OMMANNEY 
(1823-1901), admiral, son of Gapt. George 
Wiokons Willes, R.N., by Anne Elizabe^ 
seeond daughter of Sir Edmund Laoon, 
first baronet, M.P., was bom at Hylhe, 
Hampshire, on 19 June 1823, was entered at 
the R.N. College, Portsmouth, in Feb. 1836, 
and went to sea in 1838. He passed bis 
examination in Sept. 1842, and ^ mate 
served first in the Cornwallis, flagship of Sir 
William Parker [q. v.j, ond afterwards in 
tho Ghildors, brig, on the East Indies and 
China station. He received his commission 
as beatenaut on 11 Dec. 1844, and in March 
following w'OS appointed to the Hibernia, 
again with Sir WiUiam Parker, then com- 
mander-in-ebief in the Mediterranean. 
Three years later he was given the com- 
mimd of tho Spitfu'o, steamer, on the same 
station. Li August 1860 he was appointed 
first hontenant of tho Retribntiou, paddle 
frigate, in the Mediterranean, and was still 
in her at the bombardment of Odessa on 
22 April 1854. Shortly afterwards Im 
received his promotion to commander, 
dated 17 April, and on 1 June was moved 
into the flagship Britannia, in which ho 
served during the remainder of tho com- i 
paign, and especially at the bombardment : 
of Fort Constonlme, Sevastopol, on 17 Oct. j 
He received tho Crimean and Turkish 
medals, the clasp for Sevastopol, and the 
6th class of the Mejidic, and was mode a 
knight of the Legion of Honour. lu the i 
Baltlo oampaign of 1866 he served on board 
the flagship Duke of Wellington, and 
received the medal. Ho was promoted to 
captain on 10 May 1866. 

In Feb. 1869 he was appointed to the 
Chesapeake as flag-captain to Rear-admiral 
James Hope [q. v.], commonder-in-ohief 
on the East Licllea and China station, and 
in May 1861 followed liiB ohiof into tho 
Imp^riouse. Wfiles saw much active ser- 
vice during this commission. On 24 June 
1869 he was in charge of the party sent to 
out the boom across the Peibo river at 
the time of the unsuccessful attack, and in 
August 1860 he was in command of the 
rocket boats at the attack on the Peibo forts. 
For these services he received the China 
medal with the Taku clasp, and in July 1861 
was awarded the C.B. In 1862 he was 
employed in investigating the creeks pre- 
limmary to operations against the Taiping, 
near Bhaughai, and in July of that year 


was relieved and came home. He was 
next appointed, in Jan. 1864, to command 
tho Prince Consort, ironclad, in the Channel 
squadron, and on leaving her in April 1866 
became captain of the reserve at Devonport, 
whore ho remained nutil called to the 
Admiralty in Jan. 1869. The duties there 
assigned to him wore simllai' to those after- 
wards discharged by the admiral super- 
intendent of naval reserves, and he was 
confirmed in his appointment in Oct. IWO 
rvith the title of chief of tho staff. There 
was at this date no second sea lord, and 
the duties of the chief of the staff included 
a large shore in tho business of manning 
the fleet; he also oommonded the reserve 
squadron on its annual cruise (see Sm 
Vesev HAMiLTOif, Naval Adminislratim, 
pp. 102-3). Willes remained at Whitehall 
lor throe yeoi's, and on 11 Jmio 1874 reached 
flag rank. From Apiil 1870 until his pro- 
motion ho was an oide-do-oamp to Queen 
Viotoria. 

In May 1870 he become admiral super- 
intendent at Devonport, and on I Fob. 1879 
was advanced to vice-admiral. For three 
years from Jan. 1881 he was oommouder- 
in-ohiof in China with his flog in the Hon 
Duke, and in May 1884 was awarded the 
K.C.B. Ho was promoted to admiral on 
27 March 1886, and in November follow- 
ing was appointed oommander-in-ohief at 
Portsmouw, and was thus in command of 
the fleet at Spilhead on tho occasion of the 
Jubilee review of 1887. He struok his 
flag on retirement on 19 June 1888. In 
1892 he was raised to the G.C.B. He 
was nominated a J.P. for Middlesex in 
1884, and for many years, os a member of 
its oomicil, took an active part m the affairs 
of the Royal United Service Institution. 
He died in Codogan Square, London, on 
18 Feb. 1901. 

Willes married, on 16 May 1866, Matilda 
Georgiana Josephine, daughter of William 
Joseph Lockwood of Dews Hall, Essex. 
Admiral Sir George Lambart Atkiiison, his 
nephew, took the additional surname of 
Wules in 1901 under the terms of his will. 

[The Times, 19 Feb. 1901; E.N. List; an 
engraved portrait was publi^ed by Messrs. 
wSton of Shaftesbury Avenue.] 

L. G. 0. L. 

WILLIAMS, ALFRED (1832-1906), 
Alpine painter, born at Newark-on-Trent 
on 4 May 1832, was youngest of the 
three sons of Charles Williams [q. v.], a 
congregational minister, by his wife Mary 
Smeeton. Frederick Smeeton William 
[q. V.] was a brother. Alfred was educated 
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fii’stU- at a private sohoul and subsequently 
nt Cnivei^ty College School, London. Ho 
learnt drawing at a private academy and 
landscape painting of Wiliiam Bennett (1811- 
1871), water-colour artist. As a young i 
man he supported himself by drawing on 
wood for book illustrations. From 1840 
to 1806 he illustrated publications of the 
Religious Tract Society and of Messrs. 
Cassell & Company, as well ns his brother 
Frederick’s ‘ Our Iron Roads ’ (1852) ; he 
al.'^o for a time was assistant to Sir John 
Gilbert [q. v. Suppl. IJ. 

From 1854, when he made an extended 
walking tour in Northern Italy and Stritzer- 1 
land, his interest in painting centred in I 
mountain scenery. In 1801 he settled at 
Salisbury, and founding them the maltster's 
business afterwards known as Williams 
Brothers, was engaged in trade until 
his retirement in 1888. Meanwhile, during 
the summer months he travelled, chiefly in 
Switzerland, pursuing his art, whloh occupied 
him wholly after his retirement. In 1878 
he was elected a member of the Alpine 
Club. His subjects were chiefly drawn 
from the Alps and the momitains of Scot- 
land, but in 1900-1 ho spent twelve months 
in India. At the Alpine Club, exhibitions 
of his water-colour drawings were held in 
March 1889, of his Indian paintings in 1902. 
and again of water-colours from 5 to 23 Deo. 
1005. Between 1880 and 1800 he exhibited 
four works at the Royal Academy, one at 
the Royal Society of British Ar&ts, and 
one at the New Gailleiy. He was skilful 
in lendermg the effect of sunlight on dis- 
tant snow and in giving an impression of the 
size of great mountaius. One of his water- 
colour drawings. ‘Monte Rosa at Sunrise 
from above Alagna,’ is in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum; another belongs to the 
corporation of Salisbury, and two to the 
Alpine Club. 

He died at the Grand Hdtel, Ste. Maame- 
sur-Mer, Var, Franco, on 19 Match 1905, 
and was buried at Ste. Maxime. He 
married twice : (1) in 1863 Sarah, daughter 
of George Gregory of Salisbury, by whom 
he had no issue ; and (2) in 1806 Eliza 
(d. 1892), daughter of William Walker of 
Northampton, by whom he had one son 
and one daughter. 

[Information from Mr. Sidney S. Wflliams; 
pref. to cat. of Exhibition at Alpine Clab 
in 1905 ; Graves, Diet, of Artists ; Gat. of 
Water-oolours, Victoria and Albert Museum.] 

S S Xj 

WI LL I AMS , CHARLES (1838-1904), 
war correspondent, was bom at Coleraane 
on 4 May 1838. On liis father’s side 


ho was descended from Worcestershire 
yeomen (of Tonbury and Mamble), on his 
mother’s from Scottish settlers in Ulster. 
Educated at Belfast Academy under 
Reuben Bryce ,and at a piiv.rte school in 
Greenwich, he went for his health to 
the southern states of America, where 
he took part in a filibustering eipeJitiou to 
Nicaragua, saw some hard fighting, and 
won the reputation of a daring blockade- 
runner. On bis return to England he 
became a zealous volunteer, and was 
engaged as leader-writer for the London 
‘Evening Herald.’ In October 1869 he 
began a connection with the ‘ Standard,’ 
wMoh lasted till 1884. He conducted the 
‘ Evening Standard ’ as its first editor for 
three years, and ho was fii'.it editor of the 
‘ Evening News ’ from 1881 to 1884. 

Williams did his best work as war 
correspondent. For tho ‘ Standard ’ he 
accompanied the hcadquartcis of the 
French army of tho Loire at the Leginning 
of the seconcl phase of the Franco-German 
war (1870), and was one of the first two 
correspuudenta in Strasburg after its fall. 
In tho summer and antumn of 1877 he 
was correspondent on the staff of Aimed 
Mokhtar Pasha, commanding tho Turkish 
forces in Armenia. Williams remained 
almost constantly at the front, and his 
letters were the only continuous series 
which reached England. He published 
them in a revised and somewhat extended 
form in 1878 as ‘ The Armenian Ouupaign. ’ 
Though written from a pro-TurkiBh 
point, the narrative was a faithful record 
of events. Williams followed Mukhtax to 
European Turkey, and desoribed his 
defence of the lines of Constantinople 
against the Russians. He was wili the 
headquarters of Skoheleff when the treaty 
of San Stefano was signed ; and he subse- 
quently recorded the phases of the Berlin 
Congress of 1878. At the end of that year 
he was in Afghanistan, and in 1879 pub- 
lished ‘ Notes on the Operations in Lower 
Afghanistan, 1878-9, with Special Refer- 
ence to Transport.’ Williams acooiwanied 
the Nile expemtion for the relief of General 
Gordon [q. y.] in the autumn of 1884. 
In an article in the ‘Fortnightly Review,’ 
May_ 1885 (‘How we lost Gordon’), he 
ascribed to Sir Charles Wilson’s delay and 
want of nerve the failure to relieve Gordon. 

After leaving tho ‘ Standard ' in 1884, 
WilliamB was for some time eonneeted with 
the ‘ Morning Advertiser,’ but soon became 
war conespondent of the ‘ Daily Chronicle.’ 
He was the only English correspondent 
with the Bulgarian army in the brief war 
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with Servia in 1886. In the Greco- 
TurJdah war fii 1897 he was attached, 
to the Greek army in Thessaly. In a 
contribution to the ‘Fortnightly,* June 
1897, he attributed the defeat of the 
Greeks to the disastrous influence of poUtios, 
WilUoms’s last service in the field was in 
Kitchener’s Soudanese campaign of 1898. 
He accompanied General Galaoro [q. v. 
Suppl. m up the Nile on Ms way to join 
the British brigade in January, and 
supplied the ‘ Daify Chronicle ’ with a vivid 
account of the battle of Omdurman and 
&e recapture of Khartoum in Sept. 1898. 
The state of Ms health did not permit of 
Ms going to South Africa, but he wrote 
in London a diary of the Boer War 
for the ‘Morning Leader.’ He published 
in 1902 a vigorous pamphlet entitled 
‘ Hushed Up,’ protesting against the 
limited scope of the official inquiry into 
the management of tlie Boer war. 

WiUiams was a strong adherent of 
Lord Wolseley’s military views and 
policy, and had an intimate know- 
ledge of military detail. On those sub- 
jects he wrote much in the ‘ United 
Service Magazine,’ the ‘ National Beview,* 
and other periodicals. In 1892 he pub- 
lished a somewhat controversial ‘life of 
Sir H. Evelyn Wood,’ indejpendently 
vindicating ^r Evelyn’s action after 
Majuba in 1881 (M. Sir H. E. Wood, 
From Midshipman to Field-Marshal, oh. 
37). Williams also tried his hand at fiction, 
and wrote some ‘ Songs for Soldiers.' Ha 
was a zealous churohman, and presented 
to Bishop Creighton [q. v. Suppl. I] as 
a thonk-ollering lor Ms safe return from 
Khartoum on ivory and gold mitre 
designed by himseU. WiUianis vainly con- 
tested West Leeds in the conservative 
interest in 1886, agamst Mr. Herbert 
(now Viscount) Gladstone. Although of 
irascible temper, he was chairman of the 
London district of the Institute of 
Journalists in 1893-4, and was president 
in 1896-7 of the Press Club, of wMch 
he was founder. He died at lodgings in 
Biixton on 9 Fob. 1904. 

[Men of the Time, 1899 ; Daily Ohioniole, 
10 Feb. 1904 (with portrait and memoir by 
Mr. H. W. Nevinson); The Times, and 
Standard, 10 Feb. ; United Service Gazette, 
and Athenteum, 13 Feb, ; Bnt. Mus. Cat, ; 
AUibone’s Diet, Suppl.] G. Lb 6. N. 

WILLIAMS, OHAELES HANSON 
GBiEVILLE (1829-1910), chemist, bom at 
Cheltenham on 22 Sept. 1829, was only son 
of S. Hanson Williams, solioitor, of Chelten- 


ham. His mother was SopMa, daughter of 
Thomas Billings, solioitor, of 
After private education he obtained Ms 
first soientifio employment as a oonsultinc 
and analytical chemist (1862-3) in Oxford 
Court, Cannon Street, London, B.C. He 
then spent three years as assistant to Pmf. 
Thomas Anderson at Glasgow University,' 
and left to rmdertake work at Edinburgh 
University under Lyon (atterwards LoM) 
Playfair [q. v. Suppl. 1], Su baequently he was 
successively leotm'er on chemistry in the 
Normal College, Swansea (1857-8); chemist 
to George Mller Sc Co., manufacturing 
chemists, at Glasgow; assistant to (Siri 
William Henry Perkin [q. v. Suppl, nj at 
Qreenford Green (1863-8); partner with 
Edward Thomas and John Uower at the 
Star Chemical Works, Brentford (1868-77) ; 
and chemist and photomotrio supervisor 
to the Gas Light and Coke Companv. 
London (1877-lUOl). 

Greville Williams’s special studies were 
the volatile bases produced by the de- 
structive distillation of oertoin shales, cin- 
chonine, and one or two groups of hydro- 
carbons. Ho discovered cyanine or 
quinoline-blue [Trans, Hoy. Soe. Edin. 
1857), the first of the quinoline dye-stufis. 
To Min is due the isolation of the hydro- 
carbon isoprene [Fhil. Trans. 1860). 

To the ‘ Journal of Gas Lighting ’ he 
contributed many papers on the chemistry 
oi coal-gas, Li 1890 that journal described 
a method ho had devised for producing 
artificial emeralds from the refuse of gas- 
retorts. To the Eoyal Society he sent in 
1873 and 1877 two papers : ‘ Eesearohes 
on Emeralds and Beryls ’ ; port i. ; 'On the 
Colouring-matter of the Emerald’ [Boy. 
Soo. Proo. vol. xxi .) ; and (port ii.) ‘ CM 
some of the Processes employed in the 
Analysis of Emeralds and Beryls’ [ib. 
vol. xxvi). Ho showed that emeralds lost 
about 9 per cent, of their weight on fusion, 
the specific gravity being reduced to about 
2‘4. At a meeting of the British Association 
of Gas Managers (1800) he deliveied a lec- 
ture on ‘ The Past, Present, and Future of 
Goal Tar.’ Two years later he contributed 
to the Gas Institute a paper on ‘ The Deter- 
mination of the Speoilio Gravity of Gas.’ 

Greville WiUioms’s independent pubhoa- 
tions were: ‘A Handbook of Chemical 
Manipulation’ (1857 ; Supplement, 1879) 
and ‘Manual of Chemical Analysis for 
Schools ’ (1868). For King’s ‘ Treatise on 
Coal Gas’ he wrote the wticle ‘Tar and 
Tar Products,* and he was a contributor to 
Watts’ ‘ Dictionary of Chemistry ’ and other 
technioal compilations. 
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■VVilliams was admitted to the Chemical 
Society on 16 Jan. 1862, and was made 
F.R.S. on 6 June 1862. A versatile conver- 
sationaliat, he po'.ses'Cd liteiaryand artistic 
tastes, and m the intervals of chemical 
research gave much attention to Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. 

Ho died at his home, Bay Cottage, 
SmaUfields. Horley, on IJ June 1010, and 
was hurled at ,Streath<im. Ho married on 
25 Nov. 1852 Henrietta, daughter of Hcmy 
Bosher of Taunton (she predeceased him), 
and had issue four sons and four daughters. 

[Priie. Boy. Soo. vol. Ivixv. .i; Joarn. of 
Gas Lighting, ex., cxi.; Joum. tioc. Ckem. 
Industry, vol. xxix. ; Athena:um, 25 June 
IfllO ; PogeendorH’s Haiidnortetbuoh, Bd. iii. 
(189S) ; Bov. Soc. Catal. Sci. Papers ; Nature, 
7 July 1910.] T. E. J. 

WILLIAMS, Sib EDIVARD LEADER 
(1828-1910), engineer of the llanohcater 
Ship Canal, horn at Worcester on 28 April 
1828, was eldest of the eleven children 
of Edward Loader Williams. Benjamin 
Wilhama Loader, R..!., is a biotlter. Di 
1842 his father was appointed chief engi- 
neer to the Severn navigation commissioiierc, 
and his improvements transformed that 
river into an important waterway for many 
years. Williams was educated privately, 
and being apprenticed at sixteen to Ins 
father, worked until 1846 on the Severn 
between Stourport and Cloucester. During 
the next three years he was engaged as 
assistant engineer under Joseph Cubitt 
[q. V.] in loncolnshiie on the Great Northern, 
railway. He was resident engineer on the 
extensive works of Shoreham harbour 
from 1849 to 1852, aud eu^ccr to the 
contractors for the Admiralty per at Dover 
from 1852 to 1855. In 1856 he became 
engineer to the River Weaver Trust, aud 
thenceforth devoted himself entii'oly to 
works for inland navigation. He placed the 
river Weaver in the front rank of English 
waterways, deepening and widening it, en- 
larging the looks, and introducing steam 
traction ; thus praotically the whole of the 
salt traffic from Northwich and Winsford 
to Liverpool was secured. In order to 
establish through traffic with the Trent and 
Mei-sey canal, which the Weaver crosses at 
Anderton, Leader Williams designed, with 
Edwin dark, an hydraulic lift for raising or 
lowering canal-boats from one to the other 
(see Proo. Inst, of Civil Eng. xlv. 107). In 
1872, before the lift was completed, Williams 
became engineer to the Bridgewater Navi- 
gation Company. Here he enlarged the 
locks at Runcorn, deepened the canal from 
4 ft. 6 ins. to 0 ft., and introduced steam 
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proiJuLion.v.hich he facilitated by building 
an almost veitic.il nail on one side of the 
canal for about thiify inile'. 

In 1882 Loiader W’llliaui • became, joiiifly 
with Hamilton N. Fulton, eiigiuetr to 
the provisional cummittee wliich wascuu- 
sidering the formation ot a ship canal to 
JIanehester. Fulton h.ul pievinusly put 
forward a project for a tidal canal * E,ieh 
engineer submitted a piapu,.il. Tli<' com- 
mittee adopted Williaiiis’a proposal to u-e 
the tidal channel of the Mersey a*; far as 
practicable, and then to cut a e.inal with 
tom* huge locks for raising sliips grailmillj' 
to the level of Manchester. He was there- 
upon appointed ciiief engineer. Parlia- 
ment retnsed the nccessaiy powers in 1883 
and 1884, but granted them in 1885. The 
tliree year.s’ contest occupied 173 d.tys, 
and cost 250,0007. The failure of the first 
two applications w.ts due largely to the op- 
pci'ition of the Mcr-ey diKks and harbour 
boaid, w ho feared that the proposeil training 
and deepening of the tidal ebannel thiough 
the Men-cy would aifeot tlic navigation ot 
the estuary. Leader WilU.rn)s thercnpim 
iiiodifietl his propos.ik in icgard to the 
lower portion of the projected waternay. 
lu 1887 a contract tor the construction ot 
the canal was entered into with T. A. 
Walker, at a cost ot 5,750.0007., and the 
first sod was cut at Eastham by Lord 
Egerton of Tatton on 11 Nov. 1887. 
In 1889, however, Walker died, and the 
work was ultimately let in sections to 
several contractors. The lower portion 
of the canal was first used for traffic 
in Sept. 1801, aud the whole canal on 

1 Jan. 1894; the canal wa« formally 
opened by Queen Victoria on 21 May 189*4 
(tor toohniool description of the work see 
four papers in the Proc. lust. Civil Eng. 
cxxxi., two by Williams, ‘ The Manchester 
Bhip-Canal ’ and ‘ The Manchester Ship- 
Ganal : Mersey Estuary Embankments and 
other Works— Runcorn Division,’ and two 
fay (Sir) Whately Eliot and Mr. Meade- 
Kng, on the Eastham and Irlam divisions 
respectively; Engineering, 26 Jan. 1894, 
with illustrations ; Sm BosDis Leboh, 
History of the Manchester Ship Canal, &c., 

2 vols. 1907). The canal is 35^ miles in 
length from the entrance looks at Eastham 
to the Manchester docks, and has a mini- 
mum width of 120 feet at the bottom. 
It crosses five lines of railway and the 
Bridgewater canal at Barton, where Williams 
employed a device suggested by the Ander- 
tou canal lift. The docks at Manchester 
and >Salfoid have an area of 104 acres and 
five 'miles of quay frontage. The total 
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expenditure of the Canal Company, up 
to 1 Jan. 1897, waa about 16,170,0002., in 
whioh are included, however, nearly three 
millions for the -purohose of the Bridg- 
water canals and the Mersey and Irwell 
navigation and for interest on capital 
during oonstraction. Loader Williams, 
who was knighted on 2 July 1894, took 
ohorge of the canal until 1006 ; ho then 
became its consulting engineer, and 
practised privately until a lew years 
before Ms doath. 

He was elcoted a member of tho Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers on 7 Eeb. I860, and 
served on tho council from 1896 until his 
retirement in 1907 — tho last two years as 
a vice-president. He booame a membor 
of the Histitution of Mechaniooi Engineers 
in 1883. In 1896 ho was president of the 
Manchester Association of Engineers. Ho 
died at Altiinoham on 1 Jan. 1910. 

Leader Williams, who was of commanding 
rcaonoe, with a genial manner and ahun- 
ant energy, courage, and paticnoo, married 
(1) in 1862 Ellon Maria (tZ. 1860), daughter 
of Thomas PopplowoU of Gainsborough, 
and (2) in 1862 Oathorine Louisa, daughter 
of Eiohord Olinoh of Northwioh, who sur- 
vived Mm. Ho had five sons ond five 
daughters. 

In addition to tho two papers already 
mentioned, Loador Williams oontribulod 
to the ‘Proceedings of tho Institution of 
Civil Engineers ’ (Ixx. 378) in 1882 a paper 
‘ On the Bccent Landslips in tho Salt 
Districts of ChesMro,’ and ho wrote the 
larger portion of the arUolo on ' Canals and 
Inland Navigation ’ in the supplement to tho 
ninth edition of tho ‘ Enoyolopoidia Britan- 
nioa.’ 

[Enginooring, 7 Jan. 1010; Minutes of 
Proo. Inst. Civ. Eng. olxxx. S4i ; Tho 
Times, and Manohoetor Guardian, 3 Jan. 
191 0 Altrinoham Guardian, 8 Jan. lOlO.J 

W. E. S. 

WILLIAMS, Sm GEOEGE (1821-1906), 
founder of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, bom at Ashway Eorm, Dulver- 
ion, on 11 Oct. 1821, was youngest of tho 
seven sons of Amos Williams, farmer, by 
Ms wife, Elizabeth. After being educated 
at a dame’s sohool in Dulverton and then 
at Gloyn’s grammar sohool, Tiverton, ho 
was apprenticed in 1836 to one Holmes, a 
draper at Bridgwater. His parents were 
church people, but he oome under religious 
impressions at the congregational ohapol in 
Bridgwater, of wMoh he beoomo a member 
on 14 Eeb. 1838. He took the ' teetotM 
pledge ’ in the Eriends’ meeting-house 


at Bridgwater in 1839, and was thenceforth 
an earnest temperance advocate, and a 
vigorous opponent of gambling and tobaooo. 

In 1841 he entered the employ of Messrs. 
Hitehoook & Eogers, drapers, then of 
Ludgate Hill, and aftorwacds of St. Paul’s 
OMuohyard, and was subsequently made 
‘ buyer ’ in the drapery department. He 
soon became tho most prominent employ^ 
in the house and was made a partner — 
the firm being thenceforth known as iffltoh- 
oook, Williams & Co. In 1863 he married 
Helen, daughter of tho head of the fim, 
Qeorgo Hitohoook. 

Prom his arrival in London ho devoted 
Ms leisure to evongolistio and temperance 
work. lie was iniuenoed by the severely 
puritanioal preaching of an Amerioan evan- 
gelist, Charles G. Einney, hut Ms views were 
soon modified by tho more generous teach- 
ing of Thomas Binney (1798-1874) [q. v.], 
of the old Weigh House chapel in the City 
of London, where ho booamo Sunday sohool 
soorotary. Ho took part, too, in ragged- 
school work and open-air prcaoMng. A 
small prayer-meetiag wMoh he early formed 
among Ms fellow-omployfe dovclopod into 
a groat organisation. At the end of 1842, 
when tho members numbered nearly thirty, 
his mostoT George Hitolioock joined Williams 
in establisMng in the house a mutual im- 
provement society and a young men’s 
missionary sooioty (1842). On 6 June 
1844 twelve men, all but one being em- 
ploy6B of Hitohoook, met in Williams’s 
bedroom and established tho Young Men’s 
Christian Association, with the idea of 
extending the work to drapery houses 
throughout the metropolis. In Ootober a 
room was taken at Badloy’s Hotel, Bridge 
Street, for the weekly meetings. Early in 
1846 the first paid seorotary, T. H. Tarlton, 
was appointed, and by Hitchcock’s help 
premises wore token in Serjeants’ Inn. 

A similar institution had been started 
by David Nasmith [q. v.] in Glasgow os 
early as 1824, and bronohes had been 
opened in London, Pranoe, and Amerioa. 
But Williams worked independently of Ms 
^ predeoesBor’s example, and Ms association 
grew on a wholly unprooedonted scale. 
It attracted, at an early stage, men ready 
to work on inter-donominational linra, 
snob as Thomas Binney [q. v.], Baptist 
W. Noel [q. v.], and Samuel Morley 
[q. V.]. In Older to emphasise tho ‘mutual 
improvement’ side of the work, popular 
lootures (1846), wMoh afterwards became 
known from their place of deliveiy as the 
‘Exeter Hall lectures,’ were arranged. 
They wore published and hod an annual 
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sale of 36,000 oopies. Lord Shaftesbury 
[see CooPEB, ANTHoirr Ashlby, seventh 
Eabx of SHAjrTESBTrEY],with whom Williams 
became closely associated, accepted the 
piesideaoy La 1851. The work spread 
to the oontinent and the colonies, and in 
1865 Williams was present at the first 
international conference of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations held in Paris, where 
representatives of similar organisarions in 
Europe and America agreed on the terms 
of the ‘ Paris basis,’ on which a world- wide 
society was built up. 

Up to 1864 its undenominational con- 
stitution and its somotimes narrow views 
about recreation and amusements ham- 
pered the association’s development. But 
WiUioms’s directness of purpose gradually 
overcame all difficulties, m 1880 he con- 
trived the purchase of the lease of Exeter 
Hall, where the Association had. often met, 
for the headquarters of the association, 
when there was danger of the hall becoming 
a plane of amusement. Within forty-right 
hours he raised 25,0001. giving 50002. himself 
and securing four other gifts of Uks amount ; 
ho afterwards raised a further 20,0002. for 
the equipment of the building. Exeter Hall 
remained the association’s headquarters till 
its demolition in 1907- During 1900-11 
an enormous block of buildings was erected 
as a memorial to Williams for the offices of 
the association in Tottenham Court Boad ; 
the edifice was opened in 1912. 

On Lord Shattesbury’s death, WiUiams 
was elected president (18 April 1886). In 
June 1894 tno jubilee of the Y.M.C.A. 
institution was colobrated in London, when 
Queen Wotoria knighted Williams on the re- 
commendation of the prime minister. Lord 
Bosehery, and the freedom of the City of 
London was confoired on him. By that 
period there wore some four hundred 
branches of the association in England, 
Ireland, and Wales, and over two hundred 
in Scotland, with a total membership of 
nearly 150,000. In America the institution 
struok even deeper roots. There the 
association had nearly 2000 branches wiUi 
a membership exceeding 450,000. In Ger- 
many there were over MOO branches with 
a membership of 120,000. Apart from the 
association’s flourisbiiig devriopment in all 
the British dominions and in almost all the 
countries of Eureme, branches had been 
formed in Japan, Chhia, and Korea. 

In Ai)ril 1005 Williams was present at 
the^ jubilee of the world’s affiance of 
Y.M.C.A.S in Paris, He died at Torquay, 
on 6 Nov. 1905, bring buried in the crypt of 
St. Paul’s, where there is a memoiml. 


Among numerous societies in which 
Williams was interested and which he 
generously aided with money were, apart 
mom the Young Men’s ClSistian Association, 
the Bible Society, the London City Mission, 
the Beligious Tract Society, the Early 
Closing .^aoriation, and the Commeioial 
TraveUers’ Christian Association, 

By his marriage on 9 June 1853, with 
Helen Hitchoook, who survived him, he had 
five sous, and one daimhter, who died ^ed 
nineteen. His son Mr. Howard Williams 
inherit^ his father’s philanthiopio and 
religious interests, and is treasurer of Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes. 

A portrait of Williams by the Hon. John 
Collier was presented to l^s. Williams in 
1887 by fffie staff of Hitchcock, Williams & 
Go., to commemorate the firm’s jubilee, 

[J. E. Hodder Williams, The Life of Sir 
George Wiffiama, 1606(BevoiBl good poitirits) ; 
The Times, 7 Nov. 1903 ; private information.] 

E. H. P. 

WILLIAMS, HUGH (1843-1911), 
ecolesioatioal historian, son of Hugh 
Williams (d. 1906, aged ninety-two), carrier 
and small freeholder, of Menai Bridge, 
Anglesey, by his wife Jane, was bom at 
Porthaethwy in Anglesey on 17 Sept. 1843. 
Bo got his schooling in his native village 
and at Bangor, and for some years worked 
as a mason, at the same time continuing 
his studies. In 1864 he entered at the 
Calvinistio Methodist College, Bala, where 
ho acted (1867-9) os one of the tutors. He 
graduated B.A. London in 1870 (first in 
second class honours in classics) ; M.A. 
London in 1871 (second in pffilosophy 
honours). Ho then conducted a grammar 
school at Menai Bridge, at the same time 
ministering to calvinistio methodists in 
Anglesey, and was ordained without charge 
(1873) in the presbytorian ohnrch of WalS. 
Appointed professor of Greek and mathe- 
matics at Bala in Aurast 1873, ho entered 
on his duties in the following year. In the 
vocarion of 1874 he visited Germany for 
Uie study of the language. When the 
Bala Oollego beoame p^y theological 
G891), he was appointed professor of 
church history. La 1903 he was modera- 
tor of the North Wales assembly of the 
Presbyterian church. On 19 Ajril 1004 he 
received the degree of D.D. in Glasgow 
University. His ‘high-pitched industry’ 
told upon his health ; he was for some time 
troubled with a form of laryngitis. In 
addition to his otlier work he preached 
every Sunday, iboTmh not reckoned a 
popular preacher, ana conducted a weekly 
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bible okas. He was a member of the 
theological board and court of the Uni- 
versity of Wales ; also of the council of the 
Bangor College. After suffering for nearly 
two years from arterial disease, he died at 
Bala on 11 May 1911, and was buried in 
the churchyard of Lknyeil, Merionethsliire, 
the parish in which Bala is situated. On 
31 Boo. 1884 he married Mary, eldest 
daughter of Urias Bromley, Old Hall, 
Chester, who survives him without issue. 

Willmms made Ins mark by his edition 
of ‘ Gildas, with English translation and 
notes,’ pt. i. 1899 j pt. ii. 1901 (Oymrodorion 
Reaord series). Various magazine articles 
and separate papers, e.g, ‘ Some Aspoots of 
the Christkn Church in Wales in the 
Fifth and Sixth Centuries’ (1806) ; *Tlm 
Four Disciples of Illtud ’ (1807 ) ; the article 
on the Welsh ehuroh in the now edition 
(1880-00) of tlio ‘ Enoyolopoedia Oain- 
brensis ’ (‘ Gwyddoniadur Oymreig ’) ; a 
review of Hoinrioh Zimmer’s ‘ Eoltiseho 
ICiroho’ (1901) and ‘Polagius in Irknd ’ 

H in the ‘ Zoitsohrift fiir Celtisoho 
ngie ’ (1903) j the article ‘ Church 
(British)’ in Hastings’s ‘ Enoyolopaadio of 
Religion and Etliics^ (1910) prepared the 
way for his magnum onus, ^Christianity 
in Early Britain,’ whion was issued by 
the Ckrondon press in February 1012. He 
hod generally hidioatcd his results in the 
Davies lecture, delivered at Birkenhead 
on 8 Juno 1006. During his kst illness, 
Williams was engaged on a socund revision 
of Urn proofs of his work, and loft it to lua 
eoUoaguca, the Revs. D. Phillips and J. 0. 
Thomas, to seo through tho press. As an 
historian of Celtio Christondom, WiUiams 
easily took first rank, not nioiely by his now 
and careful roseareh into iirimary sourees, 
but by liis absolute freedom from sectarian 
bias, his excellent judgment, and his 
application to liistury, despite tlio Germans, 
0! tlio Newtonian prinoiplo hypolhesea non 
f,ngoi\\oa work forms a basis on which 
all later roseareh must build. 

In addition to tiro above, ho published, 
inler alia, in Welsh: 1. ‘Yr Epistol at y 
Colossiaid,’ &o,, Bala, 1886. 2. ‘ Yr Epistol 
aty Goktiaid: oyliothiad nowydd [togolhor 
with that of 1020] ... a nodiadau. Gyda 
map,’ Bala, 1802 (this and tho preceding 
wore now and annotatctl versions for 
Sunday school use). 3. ‘ Y Sacramontau ; 
aneromod agoriadol,’ &;o., Bala, 1804. 
4. ‘De Imitatione Ohristi . , . Rhag- 
draoth,’ &c., Bala, 1007 (the introduotion 
by Williams, the translation by anotlior 
hand). He also edited Lewis Edwards’s 
‘ Holiadau Athrawioethol,’ Bala, 1807. 


[Who’s Who, 1011; The Times, 13 May 
1911; Univ, of London, Gen. Eegistcr, 
1872; Cylohgrawn Myfyrwyr y Bala (Bala 
Students’ Mag.), 1911, pp. 148 sq. ; Blwydd- 
ladur y Methodistiaid Ualflnaidd (Calvinistio 
Methodist Year Book), 1912; infomation 
from Mrs, Williams; Mr. W. 1. Addison, 
Registrar, Glasgow University; PrinoipM 
Edwards, Bala; and tho Rov. Rees Jenkm 
Jones, Abordare.] A. G. 

WILLIAMS, JOHN CARVELL (1821- 
1907), nonconformist politician, bom at 
Stepney on 20 Sept.1821, was the son of John 
Allen Williams by bis wife Mary, daughter of 
John Carvell of Lambeth, and was brought 
up in oonneotion with the old Stepney 
meeting, though his first membership was 
at Claremont ohapel, Pentonville. From 
a private school he entered the office of a 
firm of proolors in Doctors’ Commons. His 
life-worlt began on his appointment in 
1847 OB secretary to the British Anti-State 
Church Aasooiation, founded in 1844 by 
Edward Miall [q. v.]. Its ohauge of 
name to tho Sooioty for the Liberation of 
Religion from State Patronage and Control 
was duo to a suggestion by Williams. He 
remained secretary till 1877, when he was 
made ehairnian of tho sooiety’s pariia- 
montary oommittoo, a post which he held till 
1898, when ho woe made chairman of tho 
exoeutive oommittoo; resigning this post 
in 1003 through failing oyeaight, he was 
made vioe-prosident. For over half a 
century WilUums proved liimsolf ‘ the chief 
strategist of tho nonconformist force, in its 
steady advance upon tho privileged posi- 
tion of the Church of England.’ WilUsms 
occasionally proaohod, and to liim was 
largely due tho formation of a congre- 
gational ohmoh and the erection of its 
building in 1887 at Stroud Green. In 1000 
he was chainnan of the Congregational 
Union of Eugknd and Wales. 

Ho entered parliament as liberal member 
lor South Nottinghamshire in 1886, when 
his friends presented him with 10001. In 
1886 he was defeated, but ho was re- 
turned in 1802 for the Mansfield division 
of Nottinghamsliiro, and retained that seat 
till 1900, rotiring then on account of 
growing deafness. Ho was a chief po- 
motor of tho Burials Act in 1880 and of 
the Marriage Acts of 1886 (extending the 
hours for marriage from twelve to three 
o’clock ; of this Aot ho was sole author) 
and 1898 (allowing nonconformist oon- 
grogations to appoint their own regis- 
trara). In 1897 his friends presented bhn 
with 10001. to mark the jubilee of^ his 
oonneotion with tho Liberation Society. 
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On this occasion Gladstone credited him 
with ‘ consistency, devotion, unselfishness, 
ability,’ qualities not rendered less effective 
by his suave demeanour, his practical 
judgment of men, and his imperturbable 
temper. He was an effective speaker and 
in private life a genial companion. On 
his retirement from active work he was 
entertained at a public dinner ( 1 6 July 1906). 
He died at 26 Grouch Hall Bosd, Crouch 
End, on 8 Oct. 1907, and was buried in 
Abney Park cemetery. He married on 
14 Aug. 1840 Anne, daughter of Bichard 
Goodiuan of Hornsey, who predeceased him ; 
of their five children, a son, Sidney Williams, 
alone survived him. 

Wfiliams, an admirable draughtsman of 
oiroulars and appeals, wielded ^so a busy 
pen, both on MiaU’s paper, the weeMy 
^Nonconformist’ (starts 1841), and on 
the ‘ liberator,’ a monthly founded by him- 
self in 1863, and still in progress. His 
separate publications include the following ; 

1. ‘ A Plea for a Free Churchyard,’ 1870. 

2. ‘ The New Position of the Burials 
Question,’ 1878 ; 2nd edit. 1879 (with 
‘Present’ for ‘New’ in title). 3. ‘Dis- 
establishment’ (in S. C. Buxton’s ‘The 
Imperial Parliament’), 1886. 4. ‘Progress 
from Toleration to Beligious Equanty,’ 
1889 (Congregational Union bicentenary 
leotuco). 6. ‘ Nonconformity in the Nine- 
teenth Century,’ 1900 (address as chairman 
of the Congregational Union). 

[The Times, Oand 14 Oct. 1907; Evangelioal 
Magazine, January 1900 (portrait) ; Liberator. 
Auguet and September 1900, November 
1007 ; private information personal re- 
coUection.l A. G. 

WILLIAMS, KOWLAND. ‘ HwTAMdN’ 
(1823-1006), orohdruid of Wales, was bom 
in Maioh 1823, at Ponygiaig, near Pentraoth, 
Anglesey. In 1828 his parents moved to 
Bhos Trohwfa, near Llangefni, and it was 
from this plaoo he took Ms harefio name 
of ‘ Hwfa Mdn.’ At an early age he was 
apprenticed to a carpenter and worked at 
Llangefni, Bangor, Ehenezor, and Port 
Dinorwio. He commenced to preach as a 
member _ of the independent ohuich at 
Uangofni and in 1847 entered Bala 
Oon^gational College. In 1851 ho was 
ordained minister of the Flint and BagiUt 
churches; on 12 May 1853 he married 
his predecessor’s ividow, Mary Evans. His 
next pastorate was at Brymbo (1866-62), 
and for a time ho took charge of the Welsh 
church at Wrexham also. After a short 
but strenuous ministry at Bethesda, Car- 
narvonshire, ho accepted a call in 1867 to 


the Welsh church meeting in Fetter lone, 
London, where he remained until 1881. 
Two country pastorates, viz. Llanerch^edd 
(1881-7) and Llangollen (1887-93), closed 
his ministorial ooreer ; from 1893 he lived 
in retirement at Bliyl until his death on 
10 Nov. 1905. He was buried in Rhyl 
new cemetery on the 14th. He left no 
issue. 

Hwfa Mon was throughout his career 
a preacher of great descriptive and dramatic 
power. He was known to his countrymen as 
a poet rich in language and with much 
feeling for natural beauty. But his widest 
repute was won as the picturesque and 
arresting central figure in the annual pageant 
of the national eisteddfod. The first eis- 
teddfod ho attended was that of Aberffraw 
in 1849, when he was admitted to the ‘ gor- 
sedd,’ or bardic gmld, and won a minor poetic 
prize. He won Ms first bardio chair in 1855 
at Llanfair Talhaiorn, Denbighshire, for 
an ode on ‘ The Exit of Israel from Egypt,’ 
and in the same year oarriod off a second 
chair at Llanfachieth, Anglesey, for an 
ode on ‘The Poet.’ The highest Wdio 
distinction, the chair of the national 
eisteddfod, first fell to him in 1862, when 
his ode on ‘ The Year ’ was suooessful at 
Caraarvon. It was reckoned a special 
distinction that he defeated on this 
occasion the veteran Ebenezer Thomas 
(EbenFoidd). He was a competitor for this 
honour on sovorol later occasions and was 
twice successful, winning the Mold choir 
in 1873 ('Caractaous in Borne’) and the 
Birkenhead obair in 1878 (‘ Providence ’). 
La 1867 ho bod won the eisteddfodic crown 
(given for verse in the ‘free’ metres) at 
Carmorthen, his subject being Owen 
Glendowor. Henceforward, his part in 
these competitions was more often that 
of judge than competitor; from 1875 to 
1892 ho was constantly employed os chief 
bardie adjudicator in the groat national 
festival. 

As leader of the movement which gave 
the bardic Gorsedd its prominent and dlg- 
uifiod position in the modem eisteddfod, Im, 
on the death of Glwydfordd in 1804, naturally 
stepped into his mace as arohih^d. His 
personality and faith in the institution 
gave tho Gorsedd and its ceremosoios 
an ontir<^ new importance, which was 
heightened by the artistic rdorms intro- 
duced by Sir Hubert von Herkomer. 

CoUeoted editions of the works of Hwfa 
Mon are; 1. ‘Gwaith Barddonol Hvefa 
M6n’ (wilh portrait), Llonerchymedd, 
1883. 2. ‘ Gwaith Barddonol Hwfa M6n, 
Ail Gyfcol ’ (with photograph), Bala^ 1903, 
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Some of lus poems hare been separately 
printed, and toere is much of his work in 
Fairy’s memoir (see below). Paintings 
of him in his ofQoial robes by Sir Hubert 
von Horkomer and by Ohrislophor Williams 
ore the property of the artists. 

[Coflant Ewfa Mon, ed. W. J. Pany, 
Manohoater, 1007 (illusliatod), is a memorial 
Tolumo, biographiool and ciitiool, with some 
oi tlio later pieoes ; see also The Times, 11 
Nov. 1906, and T. R. Eoborts, Eminent 
Welshmen.] J. E. L. 

WILLIAMS, WATION HEZEKIAH 
(1844-1906), Welsh sohoolmaster and poet, 
bom on 7 Moroh 1844 at his mutlior’s 
home at Ddolgara, in the Llynfell valley, 
CarmortheushirB, was son of Hozokiw 
and Ami Williama his wife. Ho was 
brought up, the scooud of a family of ten, 
on Ms father’s farm of Cwmgarw Gauol, 
near Brjmainan. At an early ago ho 
found omploymciil in the ooal mines then 
being opened up in tlio distriot, and lie 
worked, ohielly as a coUior, with oooasional 
periods of attondaiioo at various local 
sohoolfl, until the ago of twonty-seron. 
In 1870 ho married Mary Jones of GVap, 
Oarrog Oomien; tho death of his wife m 
leas than a year led him to quit liia homo 
and oooupauon, and in Jon. 1872 ho onterod 
the school of his rolativo, Evan Williams 
of Merthyr. His progress was rapid, and 
he was soon ablo to give asBistonoo m teach- 
ing to Eva?iWilliams and his suooossor, J. J. 
Copolaud. In 1874 ho resolved to qualify 
for tho indopondont ministry ; ho returned 
homo, hogon to preach at Gibea Giapol, 
and, after a littlo preliminary training, was 
admitted to tho Pcoabylerian Collogo at 
Carmarthen in 1875. On tho oouolusion of 
his course in 1870 ho married Anne Davies 
of Carmarthen and oooopted, instead of a 
pastorate, a post as toaohor of a private 
school at Llangadook. DifCcronocs among 
the stafl led to his moving, -with tho Eov. 
D. E. Williams, to Amanford in 1880, 
whore the two friends founded tho ‘Hope 
Academy.’ In 1884 Watkin took solo 
charge, and in 1888 ho adapted for school 
purposes a building to which he gavo tho 
name of ‘Gwynfryn.’ Thenoolorth until 
his death he oonduotod the institution os a 
preparatory school for those about to enter 
the dissenting ministry or other professions. 
Ho was ordained an indopondont minister 
in 1894, hut hold no pastoral ohargo. Ho 
died on 10 Nov. 1906, and was buried at 
Amanford. 

‘Watoyii Wyn,’ as ho was generally 
known, was an inspiring and original 


teacher, whose _ vivaoity ond wit en- 
deared him to his pnpils and whose early 
struggles made him a sympathetio guide 
of young men athirst for leammg. He had 
also a wide reputation as a Welsh poet, 
dating from 1876, when ho divided a prize 
with Mwyn [see Thomas, William, 1832- 
1878) at Pwllheli. Both the silver crown 
and tho bardie chair, the two chief poetic 
prizes of tho eisteddfod, were won by him, 
tho former at Merthyr in 1881 for a poem 
in free metro on ‘Life,’ and tho latter at 
Aherdato in 1886 for an ode in the strict 
metres on tho subject ‘ The Truth against 
tho World.’ He was also the winner of the 
crown at tho World’s Pair eisteddfod of 
1893 at Chicago, the subject being ‘ George 
Woshingtoii.’ ’Thoso longer productions 
are not so likoly, however, to preserve his 
memory as the lyrical and humorous 
poems whioh came so easily from his pen. 
lie published : 1. ‘ Cnnouon Watoyn Wyn,’ 
Wrexham, n.d._; second edit. 1873. 2. 

‘Hwyr Ddifyrioii,’ Swansea, 1883, 3. 
‘ Llonyddiaoth Gymrcig’ (a survey of 
Wdsh literature), Wrexham, 1900. 4. 
‘ Rloriau Oymra ’ (versified folk-tales), 
Wroxham, 1907, and otlior minor works. 
His aulobiogrophy (‘ Adgofion Watoyn 
Wyn’), edited by J. Jemtins (‘Owili’), 
appeared (with portrait) in 1907 (Merthyr). 

i Album Cftorfyi’dclin, 1000 ( Oongregotioual 
Year Book for 1007 ; Adgofion Watoyn Wyn ; 
Goninon, April 1000 j inloi motion supplied 
by Mr, (i. 0. Williams, B.A, ) J. E, L. 

WILLIAMSON, ALEXANDER 
WILLIAM (1824-100-1), oliomist, born at 
Wandsworth on 1 May 1824, was second 
of three childron of Alexander Williamson, 
originally ol Elgin, who solUod in London, 
and became a dork in tho East India 
House. His mother, Aiitonia (married 
1820), wos daughter of William MoAndrow, 
morohant, of London. About 1830 the 
ddor Williamson removed from Oomhorwell 
to Wright’s Lane, Kensington, hard by 
the homo of James Mill (father of John 
Stuart Mill), and Williamson’s colloaguo in 
official work. The two families wore on 
terms of friendship. 

In early life young Williamson had 
delioato health, and took no part in ffie 
usual games of boyhood. A low vitality 
led, from various causes, to loss of sight in 
his right eye, and to ohronio, though partial, 
(iisablement of tho left arm. Thou^ thus 
hondioapped, he beoamo eventually of 
robust constitution. After education at 
homo and at Kensington grammar sohool 
Williamson wont abroad with his parents. 
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on his father’s letiiement from the India 
House. Tor some time he had private 
tuition at Dijon with his sister .^tonia 
{b. 1822). In 1840 he entered Heidelberg 
tTniversity with a view to a medical career. 
He attended Ifriedrich Tiedemann’s lectures 
in physiology and those of Leopold Gmelin 
in chemistry. Knally he decided to rive 
up medicine for chemical research, hour 
years later he left to study chemistry 
under Liebig at Qiessen University, going 
into residence with Prof, Hillebrand. He 
also joined Bischofi’s classes in physio- 
logy. Williamson was of the opinion that 
the Giessen laboratory was the most 
efficient organisation for the promotion of 
chemistry that had ever existed (see Brit, 
Assoc, address, 1873). He graduated Ph.D. 
in 1846. 

Williamson spent the next three years 
in Palis, stud}dag mathematics with 
Auguste Comte. To his father he wrote, 
‘If my experience of Comte’s superior 
powers wore msuffioient to convince you 
that his lessons wore worth their price, 
John Stuart MOl’s saying that ho “ would 
prefer him to any man in Hurope to finish 
a scientific education,” ought to cany the 
point and to induce you to consent to my 
continuing as I have begun.’ 

In 1849 he was appointed professor of 
practical chemistry in University College, 
London, succeeding George Fownes [q. v.]. 
In 1855 this post was joined with the pro- 
fessorship of general ohemistiy, vacant 
by the resignation of his friend Thomas 
Graham [q. v.]. WiUiamson occupied the 
chair for thirty-eight years, earning dis- 
tinction as a teacher and instigator of 
research. Li 1887 he retired and was 
mode emeritus professor of chemist^ (see 
Life and Experiences of Sir E, E, Boscoe, 
1906 ; portrait of Williamson, and reminis- 
cences). He delivered a farewell address 
on 14 June 1887, when Sir William JJamsay 
presided {Ghemioal News, 8 July 1887). 

Owing to WUliamson’s scientific inlluenoo, 
foroe of character, and cosmopolitan out- 
look, he was chosen guardian of a small 
group of wung Japancso noblemen, who 
came to England in 1863 with a view 
to familiarising themselves and their 
countrymen with Eurraean enlture. Of 
five who first reached London three took 
up residence in Williamson’s own house. 
Subsoquontiy the Prince of Salsuma sent 
over sixteen more youths. The Marquis 
Ito, Count Inouyo, and Viscount Yamao 
were among those who owed their early 
training to Williamson. 

Williamson’s published lesoarphes were 


comparatively few iu number, but some of 
fhem were of such a oharaoter that they 
influeoced profotmdly the progress of 
chemical Imowledge and pbUosophy. 
His chief ohemioEd investigations were 
made between 1844 and 1869. While at 
Giessen he pubUahed three papers, which, 
though wntton for Liebigs ‘Annalen,’ 
appeared ori^ally in the ‘Memoirs of 
me Chemical Moiety of London ’ (1844-6). 
They were : ‘ On the Decomposition of 
Oxides and Salts by Chlorine ’ ; ‘ Some 
Experiments on Ozone ’ ; and ‘ On the 
Blue Compounds of Cyanogen and Iron.’ 

About 1849 he began his classioal re- 
search on the theory of etherifioation, in 
which he laid the foundations of ohemical 
dynamics, of the theory of ionisation, 
and of the theory of catalytic action. 
Embodied firstly in a oommunication to 
the British Association (Edinburg meet- 
ing), 3 Aug. 1850, ‘Hesults of a Research 
on Ether&ation,’ the extended paper 
appeared in the ' Philosophical Magazine ’ 
for Nov. 1850 (see, in reference to priority, 
Chemical News, 8 July 1904). A ohief 
ultimate fruit of the research was William- 
son’s theory of the conetiintion of salts, 
from which emerged tho dootrina of valency 
and the linkage of radicles (see obit, notice 
by Sib T. E. Thobpb, Proa. Boy. 80 c.). 
He cleared up, wrote Sir James Dewar, 
one of the most intricate and recondite of 
ohemiool reactions, and in so doing struck 
at the very root of the ohemiosl problems 
connected with atomio and molecular 
weights. The subject was further eluci- 
dated in the memoirs ‘ On the Gonstitu- 
tion of Salts’ (Jomto. Ohem. Soe. voL iv. 
1862) : ‘ On Gerhordt’s Discovery of 
Anhydrous Organic Aoids ’ {Proc. Boy, 
Inst, vol. i.) ; and ‘ Note on the Decom- 
position of Sulphimic Acid by Penta- 
ohloride of Phosphorus’ [Proc, Boy, 800 , 
vol. vii.). His papers on Etherifioation 
and on the Constitution of Salts were issued 
as an Alembic Olub rroiint (Edmhuigh, 
1902). At the Boyal Institution he de- 
livered a lecture, 6 June 1861, ‘Suggestions 
for the l^amioB of Ohemistry, derived 
from the Ineoiy of Etherification.’ 

Subsequent papers by WilUamson of a 
miscellaneous nature comprised ‘ On the 
Dynamics of tho Galvanic Battery ’ (PML 
Mag, 1863-4) ; ' On tho Composition of 
tho Gases evolved by the Both Spring 
called Kings Bath’ (Bept. Brit. Assoc. 
1866; see paper by Hon. R. J. Strutt, Proc. 
Boy. Soc. vol. Ixxiii. (1904), p. 191) ; and 
‘On Fomentation ' [Pharmaceut. Jaam. 
1871). Jointly with Dr. W-^J- Russell 
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[q, V. Suppl. n] lio published ‘ Note on the 
Measui'ojnont oi Gases in Analysis ’ {Proc. 
Boy. Soc. vol. ix. 18C7-9) ; and ‘ On a New 
Method of Gas Analysis ’ {Jour. Chem. Soc. 
vol. ii. ]8C‘J). 

Williamson was adinilicd into the Oheini- 
oal iSooioty on Ifi May 1848, served on tho 
council (1800-3, 1858-'fi0), and was prosklout 
(18C3-S, and 1 800-71). lie was rosponsiblo 
for tho introduction into the sooioty’s 
‘ Joumal’ of abstracts of ebeiiiionl memoirs 
of British and foreign authorship (see Jour- 
ml, vol. xxiii. p. 290). I Jo was president 
ol tho British Association in 1873 at tho 
Bradford meeting, wlien he gave nii addifSH 
on tho inlellectunl valno of ehemioal studios 
and tho duties of the government m relation 
to education ; ho pro.sided over section B 
in 1803 (Nowetthtio) and in 1881 (York). 
At tho latter, tho jidhlco meeting, ho gave 
an iiddresH oji ‘ Tho tirowth of tho Atomio 
Theory.’ lie succeeded William iSpoitis- 
woodu as general treasurer in 1874, holding 
oiliun until 1891. 

lOleetecl a follow of tho Uoyul Moeiety 
on 7 Juno 1855. he servisl on the eouiicil 
(1859-01, 1809-71); from 1873 to 1889 ho 
was foreign searetary. Ilo received a royal 
meilal in 1802 lor his reseurohes otv tho 
ooni])ound ethers and sulwwiuent ooiinuu- 
iiioatioiis in orgmiio oliomistry (see Proc. 
Boy. Soc. xii. 279). 

Maiiyfonugn liodiesconfem'd distinctions 
on him'; he liecaiuo a oorrespouding raomlsw 
of tlw b’lssieh Acadoinyot , Sciences, tho Ber- 
lin Academy, and K. Aeoiulemiu dei linoei, 
Bnino, res))cotively in 1873, 1875 and 1883. 
Tho Royal Socioty of Kdiulmvgh nuwlo 
him an lioiiorttiy fellow (1883) ; ho was 
an honorary momls'r of tlio lloyal linsli 
Academy (1885), of llioMancliestor hi(<Tary 
and Pliiloao])liical Society (1889), and of llio 
Society of Public Analysts (1875). I le was 
also a fuundation member (1872) of tJio 
Sooioty of Telegraph linghieors (afterwards 
Inatiluliou of lilecirical lUnghieorH), and of 
tho Sooioty of tJhemioal Industry (1881). 
From Dubiui and Mdinbiirgh Univorsities 
ho nwiived tho honorary degree of LUT). 
rnspeotively in 1878 and 1881 ; from Durham 
University' tliat of D.G.fj. in 1889. 

WillianiBou was for some yoars ('xaiuiiior 
ill ohomistry in tho Giiivemity of Ixmdou, 
ond from "1874 a inomhor of tho smiato. 

110 look a prominont part in llio introduo- 
tion them of degrees of soionoe, and was 
deeply iutorcstcu in tho fonnatiou of a 
tetwhiug uuivorsity (or London, llo was 
a momhor of tho lirst elootrioal standards 
oommitteo, inaugurated by tho asstioiatiou 

111 1861. Prom 1870 to 1901 ho was oliiof 


gas oxtuniiicr under tho board of trade, 
having sueoceded Henry Lethehy [q. v.]. 

Williamson, who wrote articles lor Watts’s 
‘ Diolionary of Chemistry ’ (1863-6), was 
author of a toxt-book, ‘Oliomistry for 
Students’ (1806; 3rd edit. 1873). Con- 
joiiilly with T. 11. Key ho published the 
paiiiphlot ‘ Invasion invited by the Defence- 
less State of England ’ (1858). On 11 Nov. 
1898 Williamson was one of six guests at a 
banquet given in London by tho Chemical 
Sooioty to those of its past proaidoiits who 
had been follows for half a oeutury (see 
Proc. Cheni. Sod. no. 109, speooli by 
Willionison). 

Willininson died on 6 May 1904 at his 
home, High I’iifold, Slinttorraill, Haslemoro, 
and was hiineil at Brookwood oomotory, 
Siirroy. lie married in 1855 Emma Gatlio- 
rine, third daiiuditor of Thomas Hewitt Key, 
F’.H.S., heaihnasler of Uuivorsity Collcgo 
School, and hod isMin a son and a daughlor, 
wlu), with his wife, survived him. 

A Buh.sorii)tioii portrait of WilliainBon, 
paiiiied by tlio lion. John Gollior, hanga 
in tlio council room of University College 
(si*o Mature, 20 Doc. 1888, speeches by Sir 
If. 14. Konooo and Williamson at piusonta- 
lioii ceremony); another, oxcouted in 
1891 5 by Mr. W. Bisoomlio Gardner, was 
inesented to I ho ohi'inioiil dopai'tment. An 
autotyj)e portiuit hangs in llio oouncil room 
of the Uhoniical Society in tho sorios of 
past jirosidoiits. 

IPiHie. Hey. Sen. (with purtmit), vol. 
Ixxviii. A, anil J’ccaiilontiol Address Roy. 
Son. (Sir W. Huggins) in Year Bonk, 1905; 
'i'raiis. Cliom. i^ic., vol. Ixxxvii. (pt. i.) ; 
Jiihilen HeconI Cliem. Sou. ]89(i; I’roo. Hoy. 
Soc. ICiliu., vol. xxvi. ; Memoirs Jdt. Phil. 
iSoe. Mimeii., vol. xiix. (sor. 4) ; Ohomioal 
Nows, 13 May 1901; Analyst, Juno 1004; 
ilourii. See. Ohom. IiiduHlry, vol. xxiii. ; 
Jimni. of (ins J.ightiiig, JO May 1110 1 ; English 
Mflohonii’. 13 May IPOi ; Boy. Son. Ontal. Soi. 
1‘ajK‘W ; i’oggoudorO’s Hamlwiirlerbuoh, lid. 
iii. (1808), Be), iv. (1004) ; lOnoycl. Brit, (lltii 
oilit.) vol. xxviii. ; Nature, 12 May 1904; 
Thol’imes, 7 ami 14 May 1904; Mon of the 
Time, 1800. \ T. E. J. 

WILLIS, riENUY (182I-10OI). organ- 
hnilder, horn in London on 27 April 1821, 
was oldest of four sons of Henry Willis, 
a builder, who was a member of tho choir 
of tho old SiiiToy Oliapol, Blaokfriars 
Road, and of tho 'Cooilian Society, where 
ho played tym})am and bass-drum. Of the 
organ bniklw’s hrothurs, George hooamo a 
colobratod voioor of organ reeds and Edwin 
was employed in organ building. 

Ah a boy Honry taught hiinsolf to play 
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the organ, practising it in rivalry with 
a playmate, George Cooper [q. v.J, and 
from a very early age began experimenting 
on the mechanism of the instrmuent. In 
1835 he was articled for seven years to 
John Gray (afterwards Gray & Davison), 
organ builders, of Loudon, and soon after- 
w^s became organist of Qirist Church, 
Iloxtou, where Clement William Scott 
[q. V. Snppl. 11], son of the vicar, was his 
solo-boy. 

Subsequently he filled similar posts at 
Hampstead parish ohuroh, and was for 
some thirty years (c. 1860-1891) organist of 
Islington ohapel-of-ease. He was an apt 
extemporiser in a diatonic and classic 
manner. Ho also was an efficient player 
on tbo double-bass, performing at many 
festivals, including the Gloucester festival 
of 1847 and the ^ndel festivals of 1871 
and 1874. 

Willia spent three years (1842-5) as 
assistant to W. E. Evans, a musio-ware- 
houseman, at Cheltenham, where he assisted 
in the oonstruclion of a new instrument of 
tbo ‘ Seraphina ’ class. In 1845 he started 
organ building in Manchester Street, Gray’s 
Inn Road, London, W.C., removing in 

1861 to Albany Street, Regent’s Park, and 
in 1865 to King Street, Camden Town, 
finally settling in 1866 at Rotunda Works, 
Rochester Place, Caindoii Town. In 1847 
he achieved his first succosb by rebuilding 
Gloucester Cathedral organ, which brought 
him 4001. 

In 1851 he built the great organ in 
tbo west end gallery of the Great Exhi- 
bition, whioh he claimed to bo entirely 
his own in conception, dosien and 'every 
detail.’ It was afterwards erected in 
Wiiiohestor Cathedral, and, renovated in 
1891, is still in use. In 1865 Willis won 
the competition for building the organ at 
St. George’s HaU, Livei-pool (rebuilt 1898). 
Another organ built for the exhibition of 

1862 was equally notable j it was trans- 
ferred to the Alexandra Palace, and when 
that building was burned in 1873 Willis 
replaced the destroyed organ by another 
instrument. His largest organ was that in 
the Albert Hall, London (opened 1871). 
Willis oontraeled to have a now organ 
ready at St. Paul’s Cathedral by April 
1872, but ho -was warned before that dale 
that the instrument was required for the 
thanksgiving sorvioe (on 27 Feb.) on the 
recovery of Edward VII, tlien Prince of 
Wales, from serious illness. The pnoumatlo 
action for the pedals was not ready, 
but Willis made a temporary pedal-board 
and musio desk by the pedal pipes. 


on which he played, while George Cooper 
played on the manuals. No diaorepancy 
was noticeable. Willis was directly con- 
oemed in the biulding, or rebmlding, of 
over a thousand organs, including t^se, 
in addition to the places named, at the 
eathedrals of Canterbury, Carlisle, Dur- 
ham, Hereford, Oxford, Salisbury, Truro, 
Wells, St. David’s, Edinburgh, and Glas- 
gow, at Windsor Castle and the Dome, 
Brighton. In 1878 Willis took his two 
sons into partnership — the finn assummg 
the stylo of Henry Willis & Sons, hut he 
remained in active superintendence till his 
death. A special ^Id medal was awarded 
the firm at the Inventions Exhibition of 
1885. 

Willis took out numerous patents for 
important inventions in organ building. 
He praotioally extended the range of the 
pedal-board tom G to 0. He insisted on 
a high pitch. In 1877 he began with 
Alexander John Ellis [q. v. Snppl. I] some 
interesting experiments at the Rotunda 
Works, witli refeienee to the temperament 
question 5 hut Ellis and Willia disagreed in 
their oonolusions. 

Some critics have occasionally com- 
plained that Willis voiced the rood stops on 
bo heavy a wind pressure that the flue stops 
could not contend with them, so that the 
full power appeared to consist of reed 
stops only. But Willis’s work was always 
marked by sorupulous conscientiousness 
and artistic insight. He could make every 
port of an organ from his own drawings. 
The workmansliip and material of his 
inslrnments were admirable, down to the 
smallest detail, and ho may justly be 
regarded as the greatest organ-builder of 
his time. 

His reotitndo, enthusiasm, and acdstia 
spirit won him the regard of many well- 
known musioians, including Best, Costa, 
Elvey, Goss, Hopkins, Monk, Ouseley, 
Henry Smart, Stainer, Waimisley, and 
S. S. Wesley, with whom ho came into 
professional relations. 

Of small physique, ‘ Father’ WiUis, as he 
come to be known, abounded in breezy 
energy. His ohiof reorealion was yachting, 
to constant indulgence in wliioh he attri- 
buted his excellent health. In his yacht 
Opal he oiroumnavigated Great Britain. 

Busy to the end, he died in Bartholomew 
Road, Camden Town, London, on 11 Feh. 
1901, and was buried atHighgato cemetery, 
where there is a monument to his memory. 

In 1847 he married Esther Maria, daughter 
of Randall Chatterton, a Loudon suver- 
smith, 1^ whom he hod two sons, Vinoent 
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and Henry (his partners from 1878), and 
three daughters. After Ms death his flim 
removed in 1906 to High Street, Ilomorton. 

rNotos supplied by Mr. Henry Davoy ; 
Grove’s Diet, of Music ; Musical Times, 
1 May 1898 (personal interview, with two 
portraits), March 1001 (with portrait as 
skipper of yacht Opal ) ; Musical lloroJd, Mamh 
ioOl ; information from Sir QoorBO 0. Marlin, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Henry Willis (son) and 
Henry Willis (grandson).] 0. M. 

WILLIS, WILLIAM (1830-1011), 
lawyer, bom at Dunstable, Hedfordshire, on 
29 April 1836, was eldest son and tMrd ohild 
iu iho family ol eight sons and sLv daughter's 
of William Willis, a straw-hat manuCaoturor 
at Luton, by his wife ISstlicr Kentish, 
daughter of dohnson MustorH, of a Norfolk 
lamily, who carried on a str.iw-hat Inrtine.w 
at Duustablo. Ho roeoived his early educa- 
tion at tho free grammar soliool, Dimstablo, 
then at hoIiooIs at JJoolrcliifo, ilodforclshiro, 
and nt JJatliold, and lastly at Hiirldorsfield 
Oollogo. Jlo sabsoquontly matrioulated at 
London Univoraity, graduating 11. A. in 1 869, 
and LL.D., with gold medal, in 1866. After 
u short oxporionoo of husincsB lito in a 
(Irapory establishment iu St. Paul’s Ohuroli- 
yard WilliH ontorod as a student at tho 
Inner 'romplo on 21 April 1888, winning tho 
studontship given by tho Inna of Ooui’t; 
ho was oailod to tho liar on 6 Juno 1801. 
His aueoosH from tho lirat was rapid; 
lie li.'ul a sound and oomjdeto knowledge 
of the oummon law in all its branches, 
and lio was endowed with a sl.ylo of 
advooaoy whioh rondorod him singularly 
oHootivc with juries. IIo took silk on 1 3 Pob. 
1877, and was nmdo a bonoher of his Inn, 
28 Jaai. 1880. Ifor tho next twenty years 
ho was one of the most oons])iouous figures 
and determined lighters in the eimrls of 
law at Wostmiustor and in tho Strand. Of 
a fervid tomporameut and very voluble in 
apoooh, ho would identify hirasdlt ahsolutoljr 
with the intorosts of his oliunt, and assail 
his op])ononlR with as mnoh zeal and indig- 
nation os if his own honour and property 
wore at stake. Ho oaiuo into Eroq^uont 
collision with Loth tho bar and tho henoh, 
but nothing oonld daunt him. Ills sorvioea 
wore greatly in demand in oases wliioU 
requited violent appeals to sentiment and 
emotion, and ho oould bo foroiblo anil oon- 
vinoing whoro tho issue turned on points 
of law. Out of court his How of conversa- 
tion and his fondness for improving tho 
ooeoaion wore tho souroo of onmoss amuso- 
ment to his brethren at tho box. A 
baptist by religion and a radical in polities, 


he advocated Ms prinoiplos in oil companies. 
In 1003 ho was ohoson president of the 
baptist oonforenoo, a distinction rarely eon- 
forred upon a layman. In tho general 
olooton of 1880 ho was returned second on 
the poll as liberal member for Colohester, 
defeating tho oonsorvativo candidate by a 
single vote. Ho took frequent part in the 
procoodings of tho houso, and on 31 March 
1884 ho suoocoded in carrying a motion 
for tho oxolusion of tho bishops from the 
House of Lords by a majority of eleven 
votes in spito of tho opposition of Sir 
William Haroourt fq. v. Suppl. II] on 
behalf of tho government. In the general 
duction of Nov. 1886, Colohester having 
boon deprived of its scoond momhor, he 
stood for PookMiiin, but was defeated, and 
had no bettor siioeoss there in July of 
tho following year. In March 1897 ho was 
given a coiinty oeiirt judgeship by lord 
llalsbury ; in the disohargo of his judicial 
duties ho was easily led away by Ms 
feelings, wMoh inclined tow.ands tho ser- 
vant as against tho mislrcss, tho employee 
against tho employer. Ho was at ooiistant 
war with oounsol, and the ‘ scones ’ which 
wore olironioled iu tho press left a poor 
imjtroBsiou of his sense ol offloial decorum, 

'Though largely a solf-eduoated man, 
Willis had a wide knowledge of Engli^ 
literature and ospooially ui tho olossio 
writers of thu sixtoonth and seventeenth 
omiturios. Ho leoturcd on Milton and 
Bunyau with real oloquonoe. On 20 l^y 
1902 he road jmlilioly in tho hall of the 
Inuor Tomplo an imaginary ‘ report of tho 
trial of an issue in Wustminstor Hall, 
20 J uno 1027, ’ dealing with tho Khakospoare- 
Haooii ooutrovorsy ; hero ho ably exposed 
tiro fallnoios to wMoh sovorJ learned 
lawyers bad lent Ibemsolvos on tho Baconian 
side. In spite of his poouliaritios Wllha 
enjoyed mnoh po]rulority at tho bar; 
Ms olosost friend being Sir John Day [q, y. 
BuppL JiJ, as much Ms opposite in oha- 
raoier atul manner as he was in personal 
appeni'uiico. 

Willis died at Ms residonoo at Block- 
heath on 22 Aug. 1011, after a prolonged 
illness, and was buried iu Loo oometory. 
Uo was twioo married! (1) on 21 March 
1800 to Aiiiiio, eldast daughter of John 
Outhwaito of Olaiilmm, by whom ho hod 
isfluo four sons and flvo daughters; and 
(2) on 2 fc'opt. 1807 to IMrio Elizabeth, 
daughter of Tiioraas Moody, of Ijowishom, 
who survived him. 

Willis’s works inoludod: 1. ‘Milton’s 
Sonnets,’ o looturo, privately printed, 1887. 
2. ‘Sir George Jossol,’ a lootm'e, 1893. 
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3 . ‘ The Law of Negotiable SeooriUoa,’ eiz 
lectures delivered at the request of the 
Counoil of Legal Education, 1896. 4. 
‘ The Society and EellowsMp of the Inner 
Temple,’ an address delivered in the Lnier 
Temple Hall, 1897. 6. ‘Law relating to 
Contract of Sale of Goods,’ six lectures, 

1902. 6. ‘ The Shakespeare-Bacon Con- 
troversy : a report of the trial of an issue 
in Westminster Hall, 20 June 1627,’ read in 
the Inner Temple HaU, 29 May 1902. 7. 

‘ The Baconian Mint : ite Claims ezamined,’ 

1903. 8. ‘ The Baconian Mint : a Further 
Examination of its Claims,’ 1908. 9. ‘ Be- 
coUections of Sir John 0. P. Day, for Nine- 
teen Years a Judge of the High Court,’ 
1908. 10. 'Cowper and his Connection with 
the Law,’ privately printed, Norwich, 1910. 

[The Times, 23 Aug. 1911 ; Hansard, 
3rd series, oclxzzvi. 602 ; personal knowledge 
and private information.] J. B. A. 

WILLOCK, HENRY DAVIS (1830- 
1903], Indian civilian, horn on Christmas 
Day 1830, at Oujoun, Persia, was one of form 
sons of Sir Henry Willock (1790-1858), 
Madras cavalry, who accompanied Sir 
Harford Jones-Biydges [q. v.] on his 
mission to Persia as interpreter, was 
afterwards resident at the court of Teheran 
(1816-26), and later director of tho East 
India Company, and in 1848-7 ohair- 
man. His mother was Eliza, eighth ohild 
of Samuel Davis, P.R.S., BOTgal oivil 
service, celebrated for his heroic defence 
of his house in Benares on 14 Jan. 1799, 
against the attack of Wozir All, the deposed 
Nawab of Oudh; she was sister to Sir 
John Prancis Davis [g^.v. Suppl. 1], British 
plenipotentiary in Ghma. 

Wmock was educated at Kensineton 
and at the East India College, Haileyhuiy 
(March 1850-December 1851). Appointed 
to the civil service, he arrived in India in 
1862, and was posted to the North-West 
Provinces. Joint magistrate of Allahabad 
on the outbreak of we Mutiny, ho com- 
manded a company of volunteers, and 
served under General James G. S. Neill [q. v.] 
at the storming and capture of Kydgunj. 
As civil ofScer he volunteered with l^joi 
Renan’s force for the relief of tho Oawn- 
pore garrison (which fell before its arrival), 
and served with tho force subsequently 
oommandod by Havolook. He was in the 
actions of Faiebpar, Pandu Nudi, Maha- 
rajpur, and Cawnpore, being one of 
the first persons to enter the Beeheegarh 
in wMoh the British women end children 
hod been slaughtered by order of the 
Nana Sahib. 


Willock accompanied Havelock on his 
two unsuccessful advances to Luclmow; 
was with Outram and Havelock in their 
subsequent relief of tho residency, and 
served as a member of the garrison until the 
final relief by Sir Colin Campbell (Lord 
Clyde) in November 1857 (of. his letter 
to his parents, in 2%e Times of 1 Feb. 
1858, headed ‘Lucknow Qamson, 19 Got. 
1867 to 18 Deo, at Allahabad ’). Returning 
to Cawnpore, then besieged by the Gwalior 
contingent, ho was appointed civil officer 
of Maxw^’s movable column watching 
the banks of the Jumna in the Cawnpore 
and Etawah districts. He was at the 
capture of Enlpi by Sit Hugh Rose’s 
central India force in May 18%, and at 
many minor engagements. Ih June he 
was appointed oivil ofdoer with the field 
force watching tho southern borders of 
Oudh, being present at the capture of the 
Tirhol and Dehaen forts. General Sir 
Mowbray Thomson, the last survivor of 
the Cawnpore entrenchment, wrote that 
Willock’s ‘ feats of arms were patent to all 
the foroe, who asserted that ho had mis- 
taken his piufoBsion and ought without 
doubt to have been a soldier’ (TAe iSiory 
of CaimpoTB, 1859, p. 253). He thus 
wticipated in the suppression of the 
Mutiny from first to last, and he was the 
only civilian to receive the medal wiih 
the three clasps for rdiof of Lucknow, 
Lucknow 1858, and Central India. Queen 
Yiotoiia sent him a letter of thanks. 

He subsequently served at Shahjehanpur, 
Bareilly, and Bulundsbabar as magistrate 
and ooUector, and os judge of Benares, 
and finally, bom 1876 to bis letizement 
in April 1884, as judge of Azirngorb. He 
was for some years a major in the Ghazi- 

J oro volunteer rifles, raised by Colonel 
. H. Rivett-Camac, C.LE. (of. his Many 
Memories, Edin. and Lond. 1910). 

After his retirement WiUook lived at 
Brighton and subsoquently in London. He 
died on 26 April 1903 at Tunbridge Wells, 
and was buried at Little Bookhom, Surrey. 
He married on 27 Oot. 1869, at Barnes, 
Surrey, his cousin Mary Elizabeth, only 
ohild of Major Charles L. Boileau, late 
rifle brigade, brother of Sir John Peter 
Boileau [q. v.]. He had two sons and 
two daughters. The elder son, Henry 
Court, took in 1906 the additional surname 
of Pollen on aacoeediag to the manor of 
little Bookhom. 

[Homeward Mail, 4 May 1903 ; Diet, of 
Ind. Biog. 1906 ; Memorials of Old Hailey- 
hury College, 1894; J. W, Shoter’s Daily 
life during the Indian Mutiny, 1308 (later 
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orlit., riavolook's March on Cawuporo, 1910) ; 
information kindly aupplicd hy Mr. R. C. 
Willook-Pollon.J F. TI. B. 

WILLOUGHBY, DTGBY (1845-1901), 
soldior advonturer, born in 1846, lolt 
lilngland for South Africa in 1871 to sook 
luH foi’iiuno. In tho Zulu campaign of 
1879 Willoughby was with tho Natal 
native oontingont, and was in commaiul of 
the native mounted oorpH. lie then for a 
time acted as auotionoor’s assistant, snb- 
soquontly booomiiig })artnor in tho linn 
of Willoughby & Sooonos at Mariteburg, 
whore ho resided. After n brief poriocl 
with a thoatrioal company, ho raised and 
ooniinunded a iroop of iiTogular horse, 
‘Willoughby’s Ilorso,’ wbieh saw servioe 
in the Masuio war in 1880. In .luuuary 
1884 ho wont to Mftdagjwoiir, whoro, gaining 
llui oonfiduiico of tlio Queen of Madagascar 
aiul lier luisliand, who was iirimo miiiisler, 
lie was appointed geiK'raloominniulor of tlu' 
Ilovas or Madagasoar loices (18 May). On 
iiio outlireak of tlic Ifraneo-Malagasy war 
next year ho got togotlu'r a woll-drillecl army 
of 20,000 HoldiorH. Tlie ilovas, however, 
HulTorcd from want of serviocablo amuuml- 
liou, and won) severely defoaU'd. At tire 
close of tho wav in J leoombov 1 885 ho holfiod 
in negotiations with the Ifrenol) govern- 
mout, and wont to l.>ondon oliargisi ns 
minisiur plouipotentlary witli a s]ieoial mis- 
sioii on beliali of tlie Malagasy goveiiuii<‘iil. 
Altliough lie was eordiivlly received in I'lng- 
hitul, ilia imperial uniliorUies found it 
imjxiHHiblo to roeogniso him as an envoy. 
OH lie was still a British suliject. 

Wearing tho uniform of a British field- 
marshal, he oondnoted a military sjieotmde 
at the (lluoagu njxhiliitUm of 189!). In (lot. 
of tho Biuno year, after tlio outlireak of tlie 
first Malahelo war, lio prooeedod to Kluidesiur. 
'I’lio war was almost ovor, Imt lie wont up 
country by way of RimlK'rJoy, Vryburg and 
I’alapyo. On uio ioumoy ho ooiiferred with 
G'eoll Rhodes, ami veiumed Bulawayo just 
before the end of the oamjmign. On thn 
deelaralion of ]ioace lie hehiud in tho ndmi- 
nistratinn of Rhodesiu. Next year (1891) 
lie was again in London, leotnrlng on tho 
Matoliolo war. On tlio outbreak of the 
second Maliibolo war in March 1890, ho 
formed ono of a emmoil of dofonoo at 
Bulawayo, under tho noting administrator 
of Itliodcsia. Ho rovisltcd Houtli Africa on 
tho outbreak of tlio war there in 1899, but 
took no })art in tho lighting, and soon 
returned to Hugland. Willougiiby, who 
had modo a wealthy sooond mavringo, was 
then ruined in hoalth, and iiocl lost an oyo. 


Ho died at Goriug-on-Thames on 3 June 
1901. His oourago and soldiership were 
unquestioned, but iovo of speotaoular 
adventure was his moat salient oharaoter- 
istio. lie was a vivid raconteur of his 
varied oxporionooH. 

n’ho Times, 5 Juno 1901; South Africa, 
8 Juno 11X)J ; see also issue of 14 July 1804 
(iniorviow) ; S. P. Oliver, Madagascar, 1886, 
vol.h. ; Howard ireusman, History of Rhodesia, 

WILLS, Sm WILLIAM IIBNRY, first 
baronot, and Jirst Baron Winterstokb 
(1830-1911), benofactor to Bristol, bom at 
Brislol on 1 Sept. 1830, was second son 
and only surviving oliild of William Day 
Wills, a manufiieturer of lobnooo and snuff 
(ft. i) June 1797, d. 13 May 1805), by his wife 
Mary, tliiiil (hiiigiiier of llobort Si oven of 
Olosgow, and Cum I im- well, Surioy. 

Ilis graiidiather, Ihc' first Henry Overton 
Wills (17(il-1820), wlio was tho earliest of 
Hie family tosotllo in Bristol, marricel Aims, 
ehlost ilaugliter of William llay of that 
lilaeo, on 24 Juno 1790; lie joined his 
fatlior-in-law in Iho iolinooo trade and 
obtained a jn'eilomiuant intemst in the 
linn, wliioli Ids sons and grandsons greatly 
dovolojied, all making immonso fortunes. 
Ills Hoeond son, also Henry Overton Wills 
( 1 8(M)- 1871), JjOwI Winlorstoko’s uiiole, was 
falhor, with oilier isHiio, of (lie tliiid Henry 
Ovorion Wills (J. 1911), wlio loft o fortune 
oxcoisliiig 2,01)0, DOOL, liaving in 1009 
beslowoil 1 ,0lK),()0l)/, on Bristol University ; 
of Sir lOilward Bayson Wills (1834-1010) 
of Ihwolwood, Stoko Bislioj), who gavo 
(ho Juliileo Ooiivttlesoont lliiino io Bristol 
ami was orealeil a liaronot on 10 Aug. 1004; 
ami of Sir li’n'iloriek Wills (1838-1909) of 
Norllmioor, lusu' Diilvortou, wlio was lilioral 
M.l’, tor Nortli Bristol from 1900 to 1900, 
and was likowiso oixsitod a baronet on 
15 Knl>, J8!)7. 

Tho Wills family worn ooiigrogaiionaliats, 
aiul young Wills, after early training 
at homo, wont (o tlio minoonlonnist 
public H 0 I 100 I at Mill Hill, wliiehho loft as 
liead of tlio si-Klh form mid oaptain, Illness 
jimvontod him from ooiiijiloting liis studios 
for a ijondou miivorsity dognio, or going io 
the bur. Whou alioiit oiglitoim ho entered 
tho family tobaoro luid snull business at 
Bristol, tliun known as Wills, Hatohott, Day 
& Wills, Ills tnilior iK'iiig tho junior jiartnor. 
Aoquiring a Ihorougli knowledgo of the 
(mdo, and of tho growth and Limiiiiont of 
tobacco, lio, with his iirst cousina Henry 
Overton Wills, juii., and IJdward Payson 
Wills, was in 1858 taken into partnership, 
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and the film 'was styled W. D. and H. 0. 
Wills. The concern was afterwards con- 
verted into a limited liability company and 
William Henry became chairman of the 
board of directors. 

Wills’s technical knowledge and sagacity 
largely promoted the success of the firm, 
and helped to meet such difficulties os the 
failures of the tobacco-lcaf crop and the 
stoppage of supplies during the American 
war. ae became the recognised head of 
the tobacco trade in Great Britain. In 
1878 he was unanimously elected chairman 
of the committee oiganised to resist a 
threatened increase of duty on tobacco. 
In 1900-1 Wills took a leading part in the 
‘ combine ’ promoted by British tobacco 
manufacturers to' combat the contem- 
plated American ‘ trust,’ serving as chair- 
man until his death of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company, which acquired in 1901 at a 
cost of 11,967,0001. the business of thirteen 
tobacco manufacturing concerns in the 
United Kingdom. 

Wfila was a promhient member of the 
liberal party in Bristol and was president of 
the Anchor Society in 1864. He entered 
parliament in 1880 as a member for 
Coventry, representing that borough until 
1886, wma it lost one of its members. After 
contesting South-East Essex twice unsuc- 
cessfully, first in 1886 and then as on 
advocate of home rule in 1880, he also 
failed in South Bristol in 1892, but he was 
returned at a byc-eleotion in March 1895 for 
East Bristol, and ho represented that con- 
stituency until Ills retirement in 1900. Ho 
was created a baronet on 12 Aug. 1893, 
being the first of his family to receive a 
titular honour, although baronetcies wore 
also soon bestowed on two first cousins 
and business colleagues. 

Closely identifying himscU 'with local 
interests. Wills was for some years on the 
council of the Bristol Chamber of Commerce 
and in 1863 become its chairman. From 
1862 to 1880 ho served on the municipal 
council, was chosen one of the charity 
trustees in 1866, and was high sherifi of the 
city in 1877-8. To the public institutions 
of Bristol ho was a notable benefactor. _ He 
provided organs for Colston Hall and Bristol 
gramnior school. The Bristol Art Gallery 
and tho St. George branch of tlie Bristol 
public libraries wore built at his expense j 
and he oieotcd on St. Augustine’s Parade a 
statue of Burke, which was unveiled by Lord 
Bosobery on 30 Oct. 1894. Like other 
members of his family lie was interest in 
tho university of Bristol, whioli was inoor- 
porotod in 1909 and his ^ts to it amounted 


to 35,0001. He was appointed pro-chan- 
cellor. On 5 July 1904 he was made an 
honorary freeman of Bristol. In London, 
where he had a residence in Hyde Park 
Gardens, he was well known as a director 
of the Great Western railway and of the 
Pheenix Assurance companies and was 
chairman of the Provincial Companies 
Association. 

A zealous nonconformist by personal 
conviction as well as by family tradition, 
he actively enga^d in the affairs of the 
free churches. He joined the board of 
the dissenting deputies, was a trustee of 
the Memorial Hall in London, and took a 
practical interest in the refoundation of 
Mansfield College at Oxford in 1886. To 
the new chapel of Mill Hill School, opened 
in June 1898, he gave an organ and otlier 
substantial help ; his portrait, subscribed 
for by the governors, is at the school. 

On 1 Fob. 1906 Wills was raised to tlie 
peerage on Campbell-Bannerman’s nomina- 
tion as Baron Winterstoke of Blagdon, co. 
Somorset. His country seat Coombe Lodge 
-n’us at Blagdon. There he took a deep 
interest in agriculture and was a well-known 
exliibitor of shire horses and shortliom 
cattle. Ho was B.L. of Somerset, and high 
sheriff of the county in 1906-6. 

Wintersloke died suddenly at his 
rosidonce at Blagdon on 29 Jan. 1911, and 
was buried in ^e ohurchyard there. He 
married on 11 Jan. 1863 Elizabeth (d. 
10 Feb. 1896), daughter of John Sloncombe 
of Trowbridge, Wiltshire. Leaving no issue, 
the peerage became extinct at his death. 
He left a fortune exceeding 1,000,0092. 
Two adopted daughters, Miss Janet Stan- 
combe Wilson and Mrs. Riohardson, largely 
benefited under his will. The former pre- 
sented 10,0002. to Bristol grammar school 
in Winlerstoko’s memory. Among the 
other property which he bequeathed to 
her was his colleotion of pictures, and he 
expressed a wish that she should leave 
twenty-four of those at her death to the 
Bristol Art GaJlery which he hod built. 

A portrait ^ Mr. Hugh Biviere was 
presented to Winterstokc by his fellow- 
citizens of Bristol in October 1007, and was 
placed at his request in the Bristol Art 
Gallery. 

[Lodge’s Peerage, 1012 ; The Times, 
30 Jan., 18 and 26 Fob. 1911; Western 
Daily Press, 30 Jan. 1911.J C. W. 

WILSON, CHARLES HENRY, first 
Babon NuuBTOMHOLMn (1833-1007), ship- 
O'wner, bom at HuU on 22 April 1833, was 
eldest son of Thomas Wfison (d. 1869) o 
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Hull and Cottingham by his wife Susannah, 
daughter of John West of Hull. In 
1835 the father joined others in form- 
ing at Hull a ship-owning firm, of which 
ho soon acquired the oMef control. A 
regular line of sailing boats to Swedish 
ports was established ; the importation of 
iron from Bussia and Sweden was developed ; 
a service to Dunldrk was added; and 
with the substitution of steamships for 
sailing ships Thomas Wilson’s firm was 
assured a permanent place in the shipping 
world. 

Charles, who was educated at Kingston 
OoUege, Hull, early joined with Ms brothers 
his father’s firm, which was re-christened 
Thomas Wilson, Sons and Company. 
Charles and his brother Arthur [sec 
below] became in 1867 joint managers, 
and to their energy the firm’s rapid dovolop- 
mont was mainly due. The Norwegian 
and Baltic service lor oargo and passongois 
was greatly extended ; Adriatio and 
Sicilian, Indian and American and home 
coasting sorvices wore inaugurated from 
timo to time oftor 1870. In 1891 the 
ooncorn was turned into a private limited 
oompany, mth a capital of two and a half 
miUions and a fieot of over 100 vessels, 
and it is now the largest private ship-own- 
ing firm in the world. In 1903 tlie fleet 
of Messrs. Boilo^ and Leotliam of Bull was 
absorbed, and in 1908 that of the North 
Eastern Bailway Comiiany. Oharios was 
also ohairmon of Earle’s fjhipbuilding and 
Engineering Company, Limited, and of tho 
United Shipping Oompany, and vioe-ohoir- 
mon of the Hull Steam Fishing and Ice 
Company, Limited. 

Wilson played a prominent part in 
public affairs outside his business. He 
was sheriffl of Hull. In 1873 ho aoUvdy 
promoted the Hull and South Western 
Junction Boilway bill. In 1874 he ontorod 
Pai'liamont for Hull as a liberal, and sat 
continuously till 1905, repreaoniing West 
Hull from 1886. As an ardent liberal ho was 
a pronounced free-trader and an odvooate of 
temperance reform. An opponent of tbo 
South African war of 1891^1901, ho yet 
showed public spirit by plaoing at the 
disposal of tho govommont tho Ariosto, 
one of his firm’s vessels, for tho purpose 
of transporting the newly raised City 
Irnperiol Volunteers to the Cape. 

In 1890 he received the freedom of his 
native town, and in 1906 he was made a 
peer under tho title of Lord Nunburnhohno. 

He died at his residenoe, Wartor Priory, 
Pooklington, Yorkshire, on 27 Cot. 1007. 
On 6 Cot. 1871 he married Florence Jane 


Helen, the eldest daughter of Ctolonel 
William Henry Oharios Wellesley, nephew 
of tho first Duke of Wellington. He 
hod issue three sous and four daughters ; 
the eldest son, Charles Henry Wellesley 
Wilson (6. 1876), succeeded to the peerage. 

Tho first Lord Nimbumholme’s youngest 
brother, Aainiro Wilson (1836-1909), bora 
on 14 Deo. 1836 at Hull, was educated 
like him at Kingston College; he was 
aasooiated with him in tho ship-owning 
firm, and on tho death of Lord Nunbum- 
bolme booamo its head. To his foresight 
was largely due the firm’s development 
of the Norwegian timber trade and the 
Cotmdation of the Baltic Exchange. A 
director of the North Eastern Bailway 
Company and chairman of tlie shipping 
oommitioo of the Hull chamber of com- 
meroo, he served in 1891 as high sheriff 
of Yorkshire. For many years a warm 
supporter of tho liberal interest in York- 
hI^o, ho objected to Gladstone’s home rule 
proposal of 1886, joined tbo liberal unionists, 
and finally in 1009 supported tariH reform, 
llo was a gonorous bonofaotor to Hull, and 
omonu Bio institutions in whioh ho was 
spooiidly intorestod was tbo Viotoria Ohfl- 
dron’s Hospital, of wluoh ho was chairman. 
Arthur Wilson was an ardont sportsman, 
and was for twonty-livo years master of 
tho Holdornoss hunt, tlio mombors of which 
in January 1004 prosontod liim with his 
portrait by A. fcJ. Copo, B.A. ; it is now 
at his homo at Tnuiby Croft Of gonial 
disposition, ho dispensed a lavish hospitality . 
While Edward VII (when Prinoo of 
Wales) was his guest at Troiiby Croft, 
in Sept. 1800, an nllogation of cheating at 
boooarat was mode against Sir William 
Qordon-Curaming, Bart, who was also stay- 
ing at tho house. In the prolonged trial of 
on unsucooBstul ootion of libel whioh Sir 
William brought against Wilson’s son-in- 
law and daughter Mr. and Mrs. LyooUGreon, 
the Prince of Wales was a witness. Tho 
afiair attracted worldwide attention and 
involved Wilson in undesorvod obloquy 
■whioh douded tho remaining years of his 
fifo. Ho died on 21 Cot. 1009 at Tronby 
Croft, after a long illness, and was buried 
at Elrkolla. lie marriod on 1 July 1862 
Mary Emma, daughter of Mr. E. J. Smith, 
poslmoster of Leeds, and had three sons 
and three daughters. Tho ddost son, 
Aiiliur Stanley, has boon unionist M.P. 
for the Holdomess division of Yorkshire 
sinoe 1900. 

[Tho Times, and IIiill Times, 28 Oot. 
1909; Burko’s Poorago and Landed Gentry; 
Tho Times, and Hull Doily Mail, 28 Oot. 
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1907 ; private infomation ; Handbook of 
Thomas Wilson, Sons & Co., Ltd.] 

L. P. S. 

"WILSON, CHARLES ROBERT (1863- 
1004), historian of British India, bom at 
Old Charlton, Kent, on 27 Match 1863, was 
only son of Charles Wilson, army tutor, 
by his wife Charlotte Woodthorpe Childs 
Educated at the City of London School, 
where he gained the Carpenter scholarship 
on leaving, he was elected to a scholarship 
at Wadham College, Oxford, in 1881. He 
graduated B.A. in 1887, having been placed 
in the first class in mathematical modera- 
tionsin 1883 and in the final classical school 
in 1886. On leaving Oxford he entered 
the Indian educational service in Bengal, 
being successively professor at Dacca and 
at the Presidency CoU^e, Calcutta, prin- 
eipal of the Bantdpur College, Patna, and 
inspector of schools. In 1900 he was 
appointed officer in charge of the records 
of the government of India, an appoint- 
meut which carries with it that of assistant 
secretary in the home department. Soon 
afterwards his health broke down, and he 
died unmarried at Clopham on 24 July 1904 
and was bviriod in Stroatham cemetery. 

Wilson was a devoted student of the 
early history of the English in Bengal, 
ransacking the documentary evidence in 
India, at tho India Office, at the British 
Museum, and wherever else it might be 
found. He was admitted to the degree 
of D.Litt. at Oxford in 1902. Apart from 
several articles in the 'Journal’ of tho 
Asiatio Society of Bengal, dealing ohiefi^ 
with the tragedy of the Block Hole, hm 
published works aio : 1. ' List of Inscrip- 
tions on Tombs or Monnments in Bengal 
possessing Historical Interest,’ Calcutta, 
1800. 2. ‘Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Paintings, etc., in the Booms of the Asiatio 
Society of Bengal,’ Cdoutta, 1807. 3. 
‘The Eorly Annals of the English In 
Bengal,’ being the Bengal public consulta- 
tions for tiro first half of tho eighteenth 
century, vol. i. 1806 ; vol. ii. pt. i. 1900, 
and pt. ii. 1911, posthumous. 4. ‘Old 
Port William in Bengal,’ a soloction of 
official documents dealing with its history, 
2 vols. 1006, poB^umons. 

[Memoir by W. Irvine prefixed (0 vol. ii. 
pt. ii. of Early Aimols.] J. S. C. 

WILSON, Sib CHABUSS WILLIAM 
(1830-1906), major-general royal engineers, 
bom at Iiiver;^ol on 14 March 1836, 
was second son of Edward Wilson by his 
wife Erancos, daughter of Thomas Stokes, 


of Hean Castle, Pembrokeshire, a property 
which Edward Wilson bought mux his 
wife’s brother. Sir Charles’s grandfather, 
also Edward Wilson (d. 1843), of a 
West Yorkshire family, owned property in 
America, where one of his sons, Thomas 
Bellerby Wilson, Sir Charles’s uncle and god- 
father, lived, devoting himself to science; 
he founded the Entomological Society of 
Philadelphia and proved a munificent bene- 
factor to that society and to the Academy 
of Natural Science in the same city. 

Charles spent seven years at Liverpool 
College, and two years at Cheltenham 
College, which he left head of the modem 
side in June 1854. He then passed a year 
at Bonn University. ^ a special open 
competitive army examination held in 
Aug. 1866, Wilson, youngest of forty-six 
candidates, passed second, (Sir) Robert 
Murdoch Smith [q^. v. Suppl. I] gaining the 
first ;^lace. The two ootalned the only 
oommisBionB given in the royal engineers, 
Wilson becoming lieutenant on 24 Sept. 
1865. 

After instrnciion at Chatham Wilson 
was posted to a company at Shornoliffe 
Camp in April 1867, and soon after was 
employed on the defences at Gosport, 
In February 1868 he was made secretary 
of tho commission to delimitate tho bound- 
ary bohveon British Columbia and the 
United States of Amerioa, from the Lake 
of the Woods westward to the Paoifio 
Ooean. With Captom (oiterwaids General 
Sir) J. S. Hawkins, R.E., the British com- 
missioner, Wilson arrived at Esquimalt, 
by way of Colon and Panama, on 12 July. 
For the next four years Wilson was en- 
gaged in marking a straight boundary 
bom the Focifio, through prairie and 
primeval forests, over mountains 7000 feet 
high, and in a olimato of extreme tempera- 
tures, almost uninhabited and unknown. 
Astronomical stations were formed at 
suitable points. The out^or work was 
fimshed at the end of 1861 in the hardest 
winter known, the ihermometer down to 
30° below zero at night. The oommission 
returned to England on 14 July 1882 
to draw up the report. 

After eighteen months’ employment on 
the defences of the Thames and Medway, and 
being promoted captain on 20 June 1864, 
Wilson volunteered for the duly of survey- 
ing Jerusalem. The seoretaxy for war 
agreed to appoint an engineer offioer for the 
service, without paying his expenses. Wilson 
reached Jerusalem with a few sappers from 
the ordnance survey early in October 1864, 
and the work progtessed steadily. At the 
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requoBli of Colonel Sir Henry James [q. v.]. 
direotor of tho ordnance Hurvojsr, ho ran a 
lino of levels by way of Joricuo to Joru- 
salom and thonoo by El Job and Lydda to 
Jaffa to ascertain the diitorenoo of lovol 
botwoon tlio Mediterranean and tho Dead 
Soa, and showed that in tho month of 
March tho Dead Sea was 1292 foot below tho 
Mediterranean Sea, and in summer about 
six feet more. Wilson roturued homo in 
July 1865. Tho rosults of tho survey woi-o 
published, and included jilans with photo- 
graphs of Jerusalem and the vioiuiiy. 
This survey lod to tho formation of tho 
Palestine Exploration I'’und, and Wilson 
undertook tho preliminary work, starting 
for Palestine on 5 Nov. 1805. A generol 
reconnaissance which ho made of tho 
country botwoen Deirut and llobron 
showed how little was known of tho anti- 
qiiilioFi ol Palostini', tuid tho necil of a 
thorough investigation. Hh'otcil a mcnihor 
of tho oxooutivo committee of tho fund on 
his return in Juno 1800, Wilson was ono 
of its most onorg(>tio supimrlors for life, 
becoming chairman in lOtIL. 

Prom Oolobor J8C0 to October 1868 
Wilson was at Inverness in charge of tho 
oiKlnanoo survey in yootland, being also 
omployod, in tlio summor of 1867, ns an 
assistant eoiuiuissionor uudor tho pariia- 
montary boundary commission for part ol 
the west mirlland distriuts of England. 
Botwoon Oolobor 1868 and May 1869 lio 
was surveying tho iSinailic jicninsula, with, 
among otlicm, Pnifessor JO. II. Palmer 
[ q. V. j. Appointed on Ki May 1869 oxcculivo 
allicor oC tho to])ugraxildoal brnnoh of tho 
ordnuiioo survey in Ixindon undm’ iSir 
Henry Jamos, Wilson liooamo on 1 April 
1870 first dirootor of tho topographical do- 
partmont at tlio war o/tlco, when tlio other 
dopartmonts of the ordnanoo survey were 
transforrod to tho ollioo of works ; at his 
Buggestiou this dopartinont wtui rooon- 
Btruotod in 187U as a branch of an inlelli- 
gonco dopartmont for war, and his title was 
ohangeil to that of an assistant ipnu'tor- 
master gonoral in tho intclligenco depart- 
ment. Prom 1876 Wilson was in ohorgo 
of tho ordnance survey in froluud. Pro- 
moted major on 23 May 1873, ho was 
croatod O.B., oivil division, in 1877. In 
1874 ho was olootod P.R.Sl. 

Tho autumn of 1878 Wilson spent in 
Sorvia as British coinmissiuner of tho 
international commission for Uio domar- 
oation of tho now frontier undor tho treaty 
of Berlin, and in Pobruary 1879 ho was 
appointed British military oonsul-geuoral 
in Anatolia, Asia Minor. Wilson was pro- 


moted brevet lioutonant-oolonel for his 
lorvioes in iSorvia (19 April 1870). Eixing 
his hcadquartoi’s at Sivas, V7ilson divided 
Anatolia into four consulatos, with a 
British military vioo-oonsul in each. Ono 
of tho vice-consuls was Lioutonant (now 
Eicld-marshal Visomini ) ICitchonor. Wilson 
travolleil much about Anatolia, learn- 
ing tho ways of tho people and of the 
Turkish authorities, exorthig a highly 
humano inihionoo, and reporting to the 
foreign office through tho British am- 
bassador at (Joust antinoplo. Many of his 
notes on tlio goograiihy, history, and arohie- 
ology of the oounlry ho ombodied in ‘ Hand- 
lionio) for Asia Minor and Cmistanlinople,’ 
which ho oilitcd for John Murray in 1892 
luul 1895. Tn tho summer ot 1880, by 
direction of Ci. .J. (atterwards Viscount) 
tjosohon |q. v. Kuppl. [J], then special 
oinbassiwlor to tho Porte, Wilson inquired 
into tho stale of all airs in Eastern Uoumclia, 
Bulgaria, and Alaooilonia (soo Pari. Paner, 
'Purkey, No. 19, 1889). Ilo returned to his 
duties in Anatolia in Novembor. In 1881 
ho was ereateil a K.C.M.d. 

In Ool. 1882 Wilson was summonod to 
Egypt lo serve undor Wr Edward Mulct, 
tho Uritisli oonsiil-gonoriil. Ifo arrived at 
Aloxiuitiria on 3 iSejit. 1882, when an 
English army was in tlio tiold against 
Arnhi Pasha, Nomiiiaied British com- 
missioner irith (HI e.xjieoied Turkish force, 
whioli. owing to tho iiromjit sucuess of Iho 
Biitish arms, was not sent, ho was next 
appointed luililary uttiiolid to the British 
ngonoy in Egypt, and took charge of tho 
Egypiiiui iirisimoi's ol war, iiiohidiiig Ariibi 
lUid Toulha Paslius. Wr t’liarles walohed 
for the JJritish goveriimont tho trial of Arabi 
luidhis oomiwuiioiis, and later airangod for 
soiidiiig tlio oxiius and their fauiilios to 
(leylon. Ili'Himiing his duties on 1 April 
1883 at tho heml ol tho ordnanoo survey 
in li'oluiid, Wilson was iiromoted brevet 
oolonol on tho 19th, and was made hon. 
D.O.L. of Oxlonl in June. 

Apjiointed chief of tho inti'lligonoo do- 
jHirtmont (with the griulo of deputy 
mljutaiit-goiioral) iu Lord Wolsoloy’s Nile 
oxixHlilion to K.liavtoum for tho rosono of 
Gordon in iSoptombor 1 884, Wilson rooolied 
Dongola on 11 Oot. and on 15 Deo. oooom- 
paniod Lord Wolsoloy luitl tlio rest of tho 
stall to Kuril, going on with Sir llorbort 
Rlowort aorosa tlio dosort on 30 Doo. Ho 
loft Korti tho second time on 8 Jan, 1886, 
and fiuling to roach KliurUmm by steamor 
in time to save Gordon, he roturned to Korti 
a month lator. Flo imblisbod his journal 
of tho oxporiniioo in ‘ From Korti lo Khar- 
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tomn ’ (1886 ; edit. 1880). An attempt 
was made to saddle Wilson witU the 
leaponsibility for the failure of the ex- 
pemtion. Charles Williams [q. v. Suppl. 11] 
and other oiitios urged that he might 1 
have been in lime to saTe Gordon, had he 
not lost three days at Gubat on bis way. 

A complete justification of the delay is 
riven in an anonymous publioation, ‘ Why ! 
Gordon Perished ’ (1896), by a war corre- i 
spondent. Sir Lintom Simmons [q. v. ‘ 
Suppl. n], governor of Malta, wrote on 1 
18 June 1886 : ‘ The true fault lies with 
those who planned the expedition and 
started it too late, and, when they did : 
start it, did not take proper measures to 
facilitate ile operations and ensure its 
success.’ Por bis services Wilson was ! 
created 1C.C.B., mUitary division, and 
when a vote of thanks was passed to the 
officers and men of the Nile expedition, in 
the House of Commons on 12 Aug. 1885, 
Lord Hartingion refuted the charge against 
Wilson of unnecessary delay. Afterwards 
Queen Victoria summoned him to tell her 
his story. In the spring of 1886 he was 
made hon. LL.D. of Edinburgh University, 
and in the autumn addressed the British As- 
sociation at Birmingham on the ‘History 
and Anthropology of^the Tribes of the 
Soudan.’ ‘ • 

VPilson resumed his ordnance survey work 
In Ireland on 1 July 1886. Lr November 
1886 ha was appointed direotor-goneral of 
tho ordnance survey in the United Kingdom, 
and until 1893 was on that semoe at 
Southampton. He was president of the 
geographical sootion of the British Aasooia- 
tion at Bath in 1888. The survey was 
transferred from the office of works to the 
board of agrioulture in 1890, and in 1891 
Wilson received the silver medal from the 
Sooroty of Arts after an address on the 
survey’s methods and needs. In 1893 he 
was awarded by Dublin Universiiy the 1 
honorary degree of master in engineering, j 
and was given the temporary rank, rocoiving 
next year the permanent rank, of major- 
general. Prom the end of 1892 to 14 Marob 
1898 Sir Chotlos was direotor-general of 
military education at the war olnoe. 

In 1899, and again In 1903, 'Wilson re- 
visited Priestine and devoted much time 
to the controversy over the sites of Golgo- 
tha and the Holy Sepulchre. He ratha 
inolin^ to conservative tradition. His 
arguments appeared in the ‘ Quarterly 
SImtementB of the Priestine Exploration 
Fund’ (1902 to 1904), and were ooueotedm 
1906 as ‘ Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre.’ 
Ho died after an operation, at Tunbridge 
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Wells, on 26 Oct. 1906, and was boiled 
there. 

In addition to works already cited Wilson 
was author of : 1. ‘ Report on the Survey 
of Jerusalem,’ 1866. 2. ' Report on the 
Survey of Sinai,’ 1869. 3. ‘Lord Clive,’ 
1890, in the ‘ Men of Action ’ series. He 
also ooutributed to the ‘ EnoyolopKdia 
Britannica,’ 6ih edit., to ‘Smith’s Dictionary 
of the Bible,’ to the Palestine Pil^ms 
Text Society, to the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ 
and to ‘ Bladcwood’fl Magazine.’ 

Wilson married in London on 22 Jan. 
1867, Olivia, daughter of Colonel Adam 
Dnffin of tile 2nd Bengal cavalry. She 
was granted a civil list pension of 1001. in 
1905, and died on 19 May 1911. By her 
he had four sons and a daughter. 

[War Offlos Records ; Boyai Engineers 
Reoordia; Porter’s History of the Boyai 
(1900) by Colonel Sir 0. M. 
Watson; Ptoo. Boy. Soc., 78 A.] B. H. V. 

WILSON, GEORGE PERGUSSON 
(18^1902), inventor, bom at Wandsworth 
Common on 26 Maroh. 1822, was the siith 
son in a family of thirteen childreu of 
1 William Wilson, at one time a merohant 
in Russia and subsequently founder at 
Battersea of the oandle-makmg firm known 
as *E, Price & Son.’ His mother was 
Margaret Nimmo Dickson of Kilhuoho and 
Ctdtur in Scotland. 

After education at Waodswortb, and a 
short time in a solioitor’s office, Wilson in 
1840 entered his father’s husinsss. Though 
without training as a ohemist, he showed 
keenintereatin the firm’s experimental work, 
and in 1842 patented, in oonjunotion with 
W. 0. Jones, a process by which cheap 
malodorous fats could be utffised in the 
place of tallow for candle-maldng. The 
original features of the process were the use 
of sulphuric noid as a decoloriser and 
deodoriser of strougly-melling fats, and 
their subsequent distiUation, when acidified, 
by the aid of super-heated steam. The 
invention added materially to the firm’s 
profits, and in 1847, in the midst of a 
oommercial panic, the business was sold 
for 260,0001. . 

A new oonooru, called Prices Patent 
Candle Company, with a capital of 600,0001., 
was then formed, George Wilson and an 
elder brother, James, bring appointed 
managing direotors. Both engaged con- 
UnuSy in research work which efieoted 
repeated changes in the firm’s processes of 
manufaotnre. George in 1863 introduced 
moulded coco-stearin lights as ‘ New Patent 
Night Lights,’ and the two together made 
I improvements on a Prenoh patent which 

X.Y 
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led to tho tvido adoption by Englisli 
manufootiirora of tlio company’s ‘oleino’ 
or ‘ doth oil.’ In 1854 George made a 
disoomy of firat-class importanoe, namely 
a proopSH of luanuCooturiTig pure glyoorine, 
tho gljyoorino boing first soj)ai'atod from fats 
and oiU at high temperature and then puri- 
fied in an atmosphere of steam. Previously 
oven glyoorine sold nt a high price was 
so impure as to bo oomparatively usolosa 
for most purposes. Jlo rotiiml from tho 
position of managing director m 1803. 

In 1846 Wilson was mtulo a raomhor of 
tho iSooiety of Arts, lie oontributed 
frequently to its ‘ Journal,’ I'oad a paper 
before it m 1862 on ‘ iStojirio Caudle Monu- 
faoturo,’ was a member of its counoil from 
1864 to 186Q and again from 1804 to 1807, 
and its trousuror from 1801 to 1803. Tn 
1864 Ji(‘ roiul before tho Royal Society a 
])iiper on ‘ Tho Value ot Steam in the 
Ucoompositiim of Neutral Patty Rodio.s,’ 
and was eleolcd a fellow in 1866. in that 
year, loo, ho was clooted a fellow of tho 
Cliomiual Sueioty, and road at tho mooting 
of tho liritish Assuoiation at Glasgow a 
pajiur on ‘ A Now Mode of obtaining Pure 
Glyoorino.’ 

in later Ufo Wilson lived at Wisloy, 
Surrey, wlioro ho devoted himsoK to 
oxporimontal gardonhig on a wido scale. 
The gaidon formed by him at Wisloy now 
belongs to tho Royal Uortioullural Sooioty. 
llo was partionlarJy suceesstul as a oulti- 
valor of lilies, gaining liotwoen 1807 and 
1883 twonty-fivo litsl-olass oortiiloatos for 
speoics exhibited. ISleclcd a rdlow of the 
llortioultural Society, lie soi'vod on various 
of its oommittocs, and was at one time 
vioo-prosldoni. At his suggestion tho 
sooioty introdnoed guinea sniisoriptions, 
and in 1870 lie nublMiod a pamphlet 
ontitlocl ‘Tlio Royal llortioultural Sooioty: 
os it is and as it might ho.’ Ho wtui 
Victorian Medallist of llovlioulturo in 181)7. 
In 1876 he was olcotod a follow ot the 
Linnoaii Sooioty. lie died at WoybrUlgo 
iloath on 28 Morph 1002. 

Wilson married on 13 Aug. 1802 Ellen, 
oldest dauglitcr ol R. W. Batohard, ot Kast 
Hill, Wandsworth, who survived him with 
two sons and a daughter. The older son, 
Soott Barohord, wos autlior of ‘Avos 
llawoiionsos ; tlin Birds ot tho Sandwich 
lidands,’ a handsomely illustrated work, 
which was issued in eight parts (largo 
4to, 1890-0). 

IProo. Roy. See., vol. Ixxv. ; Who’s Who, 
1002 i Mon and Women ot the Time, 1800 ; 
See, of Arts Journal, 1002; Tho Garden, 
1 Jan. 1000 (portrait) and 6 April 1002 ; 


.Tomnal of Tlortloulliire, fi and 10 April 1002 ; 
Oardonors’ C'lironiolo, 6 April 1002; Prioo’s 
Patent Candle Company’s Calendar, 1908 ; 
Painphlots by Price’s Patent Candle Comnanv’ 
1853.) S. E. !?.•' 

WILSON, HENRY SCHUTZ (1824- 
1002), author, born in London on 16 Sept. 
1824, was son of Effingham Wilson (1783- 
1808) by his wito, a daughter of Thomas 
JamoB of Tho Brownings, Ohigwcll, Essex. 
Tho father, a native of Kirby Ravons- 
worth, Yorkshire, alter serving an appron- 
tiooship to his uiiolu. Dr. Hutchinson, a 
modioal praotitionor of Knaresborough, 
founded at tho Royal Exchange, London, 
a ptihlishing business chiolly oi oommoroial 
manuals, which is still continued ; a 
zealous politioian of radical views, he 
died in London in July 1808. 

Attor odneation at a private school at 
llighgaU', iSohiitz Wilson was for ton years 
in a oommoroial houso in London and 
thoroughly masterod li'renoh. Gorman, 
and J laliun. Hubseipiontly assistant sooro- 
tary of tho olootrio tolograph oompany, 
lio rolired on a peitsion when tho Imsinoss 
was taken over by tho post oIUoo in 1870. 
lie edited tho ‘ Journal ot tho Society of 
Telegraph Engitioors ’ from 1872. 

Wilson divided his loisuro botwoon 
foruign travel nr mountaineoring and 
study or oritieism of foreign literature and 
history. A ])ro£ound admirer of Goethe’s 
work, ho ])ubliHho(l ' Count Egraont as 
dojnotod in Piinoy, Poetry, and History ’ in 
1803. In lator years ho wrolo froquontly 
in London magazines, and reissued his 
articles in ‘ Btuiiies and Romances ’(1873), 

‘ Studios in History, Logond, and Litora- 
tuwi ’ ( 1884), and ‘ History and Criticism ‘ 
(1880). Uo was an early admirer of 
Edward EitzGorald’s long-noglooted trans- 
iatlons from the Persian, and Eitz- 
Gorald wolooiucd Wilson’s onoouragomont 
(LcUera, od. Aldis Wriglit, 1860, i. 481). 

Wilson, who was a momber of tho Alpine 
Club from 1871 to 1808, aseonded tho 
Mat tor horn on 26-7 Aug. 1875 with 
Ifnslorio Morshoad and A, D. Priokard, and 
on 16 Aug. 1876 with Mtovshoad. Molohior 
Andorogg wiw 0110 of Wilson’s guides, and 
ho wroto on ‘ Andoregg as a Soulplor ’ in 
tho ‘ Alpine Journal’ (Novombor 1873). 
Ho oollootod jiloasaut dosoriptious of Ins 
uxporionoos in ‘ Alpine Asoouts and Ad- 
vonluros ’ (1878). 

intorostod in both tho English and tho 
Gorman stage, ho was popular in literary 
and artistio sooioty. Ho was a oapablo 
tonoor and a zealous volunteer, boooming 
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captain in the artists' corps. He died un- 
married at the house of his nephew. Dr. 
J. Schiitz Sharman, 2 Avenue GatO) 
Norwood, on 7 May 1002. His body was 
cremated, and the ashes placed in the 
Sharman vault in Norwood cemetery. 
His portrait by James Archer, B.S.A., was 
exhibited at the Boyal Academy in 1898. 

Wilson’s three novels, ‘ The Three 
Paths,’ ‘ The Voyage of the Lady ’ (I860}, 
and ‘Philip Mannington’ (1874}, were 
translated into German. 

[Private iniormation ; The Times, 19 May 
1002 ; Ann. Beeistcr, 1002 ; Morning Post, 0 
May ; Works ; Brit. Mus. Cat. (Wilson’s works 
incomplete) ; Allibone’s Biot. Engl. Lit vol. 
iii. and Suppl.) G. Lrs G. N. 

WILSON, Sib JACOB (1836-1905), agri- 
oulturist, bom at Crackenthorpe Hall, 
Westmorland, on 16 Nov. 1836, was the 
elder son in a family of two sous and three 
daughters of Joseph Wilson, farmer, by 
Ann, daughter of Joseph Bowstead, of 
Beck Bank, Cumberland. He was educated 
at Long Marton, Westmorland, under the 
Rev. W. (Shepherd, and was afterwards in 
London lor a short time studying land 
agency under T. Walton. In 1854 ho 
went to the Royal Agrioultural College 
at Girenoestor, and after eighteen months’ 
tuition tliere obtained its diploma. He 
remained at Cirencester six months longer 
as honoraiy farm bailiff, and then went to 
Switzerland to assist in la^nng out on the 
En^sh system an estate ui mat country. 
He returned home in 1857 to help bis father 
in the management of a large farm at 
Woodhom Manor, near Nowbiggin, North- 
umberland, devoting much time to the 
study of agrioultural mechanica, especially 
steam cultivation. Li 1859 ho won the 
first agricultural diploma awarded by the 
Ilighlond and Agiioultural Society of 
Scotland. 

Adopting the profession of lend agent, 
ho in 1868 was appointed by the earl of 
Tankerville agont for his Ohillingham 
estates. Subsequently he undertook the 
management of other estates and properties 
in Afferent parts of England, and also 
took pupils in farming and land ei^ouoy. 
Ills services woro much in request as witness 
or arbitrator in valuation oases, and he was 
long an ofiioial umpire lor tho board of trade. 

On 5 Deo. 1860 V^lson was eleoted an 
ordinary member of the Royal Agrioultural 
Society of England. In the admmistration 
of tho sooiety ho speedily made bis mark 
after his olootion os a member of council 
on 22 May 1865— at a far earlier ago than 


precedent sanctioned. As steward he was 
prominent in the management of tho large 
annual provincial shows of the society 
from 1869 to 1874, and horn 1875 to 1892 
he was hon. director in succession, to Sir 
Brandretb Gibbs. At the conclusion of the 
sooiety’e fiftieth show, held in Windsor 
Great Park under the presidency of Queen 
Viotoria, Wilson was knighted by the Queen 
after dinner at tho Castle on 20 June 1889. 
Until his death he remained a member of tho 
society’s council, and he resumed the honor- 
ary directorship, to the injury of his health, 
for the last show held in Loudon in June 
1905 on the society’s ahowyard at Park 
Royal. 

Wilson actively urged legislation for 
repressing the contamous diseases of animals, 
and the passing of the Animals Aots of 
1878 and 1884 owed muoh to his energy. 
These services wore acknowledged by a 
gift of silver plate and a purse of 3000 
guineas (given by 1300 subscribers) at a 
^blio dinner on 8 Deo. 1884, with Charles 
Henry Gordon-Lennox, sixth duke of Bioli- 
mond and Gordon [q. v. Suppl. II], in the 
chair. Li April 1888 he presided over a 
departmental committee appointed to m- 
quire into pleui'o-pnovunonia, and au Act 
of 1890 earned out most of its recom- 
mendations. 

In 1881 he removed from Woodhom 
Manor to a farm at Cbillingham Bams, 
Northiunhorlaiid, on the estate of Lord 
Tankerville. Here he maintained a herd 
of shorthorns of the ‘Booth’ blood, and 
as a county councillor and magistrate for 
Northumberland was active in county 
matters. From 1892 to 1902 he was 
agrioultural advisor to tho board of agri- 
emture in suocession to Sir James Caird 
[q. V. Suppl. I]. 

At the conclusion of the Bo^al Agricultural 
Society’s show of 1906, of which Wilson was 
honorary director, King Edward VH oon- 
lerred on him the distinction of K.O.V.O. 
A few daim later ho was seized with iliness 
whioh terminated fatally from heart failure 
on II July 1905. He was buried at OMUing- 
hom. A memorial service was held at St. 
Gooreo’s, Hanovor Square. 

Wdson was tall and handsome, with 
ingratiating manners. His ddU in ad- 
ministration and tactful dealing inth men 
made him a power in tho agrioultural 
world. 

He married in 1874 Margaret, daughter 
of Thomas Hedley of Cox Lodge Hall, 
Newoastle-on-Tyne, by whom he had two 
sons, Albert Edward Jacob (godohild of 
King Edward VH) and Gordon Jacob 

yt2 
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(godohild of the dnlco of Kiohmond and 
Gordon), and two danRhlerfl, Boatiioe and 
Mildred. iTis wife and all his children 
anrvived him. 

[Momolr (hy G. 0. Bea) in Jonni. Boy. 
Asfrio. Rno., vol. flO, lOOB (with enftr. -porlrait 
from pholograpli) : The Timos, 30 .Tiino, 
13 and IB JnlylOOH; Weld, IB .TnlylOOB; 
Trans. Rnrvpyn™’ Inst., vol. xxxviir. 578; 
Efltaleq Oaz., IB July lOO.B, p. ]17; private 
infomation ; personal Irnowlodgo.'I B. 0. 

WILSON, .TOHN DOVE (1833-1008). 
Scottish loRal writer, horn at Linton, 
Boxlmrchshiro, on 21 .Inly 18.33, wtifl son 
of OliarloH Wilson, M.Tl,, of Kelso (after- 
wards of Edinlmrijh). Educated at tho 
prammar school, Kelso, and Edinburgh 
University, ho studied law at Edinhuifrh, 
and spent n session at Berlin ITnivomity. 
Gn,lled to tho Soottish bar in 18B7, lio in 1 801 , 
thronph tlio inilnenno of Georpe (afierwards 
LordiYoniiprO' v. Suppi. Ill, was appointed 
alierifr-Hiibstituto of Kincardineshire, taldnp 
np his residenoe at Stonehaven. In 1 870 he 
was transferred to Ahordoon as oolleapno 
to Sheriff Gomrin Tliomson. This posib'oij 
ho hold with distinction for twenty years, 
estaidtshinp his reputation as an ablo 
lawyer and a conscientious judge. 

Wilson, who wrote mnoh in legal periodi- 
cals. hofl a profound Itnowlodgo of juris- 
pnidonoo, and was an onthnslastio atlvooain 
of legal reform, espnoinlly in tho matinr of 
oodifioalion and tho simplification of pro- 
oodure. In 1 BOB he issued a now annotated 
edition of Roliert Tliomson’s ‘ Treatise on 
tho Law of Bills of Exchange’ (18flB). 
The work soon acquired standard rank. 
A ‘Handbook of Praetloo in Givil Oausos 
in the Sherill Courts of Scotland ’ (Edin- 
burgh, 1869 ! 2nd edit. 1883) onnstitntod 
him the nhiof authority on sliovifT oonrt 
praotine. On his handbook was based 
‘ Tlio Praotioo of tho SlieriiT Gonrts of Scot- 
land in Givil Gauses’ (187B ; 4th edit. 1891), 
whioh was oharaoterisecl as ‘ one of tlio moat 
aoeiirate Imoka in existence,’ and remainod 
Gio chief authority until auporsoded by 
later legislation in 1907, as well as ‘ Tlio Law 
of PrnooRs under tho Sheriff Courts (, Scot- 
land) Act, 1876, with Notes on Proposed 
Extensions of Jurisdiotion ’ (Edinburgh, 
1876), Romo of tlio reforms proposed by 
Wilson wore realised at a later date. 

Wilson gave ovideneo before parliament- 
ary oommitteoB on bills of solo and civil 
impriaonmont, and aided various lord- 
advocates in tho drafting of hilis, parUou- 
larly the Sheriff Court Act of 1876 and tho 
Bills of Exchange Act of 1882. Ho took 


a prominent part in tho movement for the 
codification of oommereial law which began 
in April 1884 (seo in's address to tho 
Aberdeen Chamber of Oommerco in Jm/mnl 
0 / Jnii'gpriiffcvrr, .Inly 1884). A report by 
him of the proceedings of the eongross on 
commercial law at Aniwerp in 1885, where 
ho reprosenfed tlie Aberdeen Ohamlior of 
Gommeroe, was tr.anslatod into Italian. In 
1884 Wilson reoeived tho degree of LL.T). 
from Ahordeen University 

On resigning his office as slieriff-subRiitnle 
in Eeb. 1 890 Wilson was from the autumn 
of 1891 to 1901 pmfessor of law at Aberdeen. 
After Rinrlying Homan law for a season at 
Tjeipzig ho revived the study ni, Aberdeen. 
Tie induced the university to institute tho 
B.L. decroo ; and lie helped to found a 
Icotni'pRhip on convovanoing, and to form 
a law library. In ISO.B-O be soiwed as 
Rterr’s leotnrer on mimieipai law at Yale 
University, Newliaven. U.S.A., and pub- 
lished one of Ills leotures there, ‘ On tho 
Reception of Roman Law in Rootland.’ 

Wilson hiul a wide aeqiiaiiii.anoo with 
Erenoh, German, and Italian, and published 
some graooful verso translatinns. TTe was 
ootivo in philani.hropio work at Aberdeen, 
was presidont of tho Aberdeen Philoso- 
phioal Rooiei.y, and lieoame T),L. of Aber- 
deenshire in 1880. Wilson died at San 
Remoon 24 ,Tan. 1008, and was buried at 
Allenvale oemotory, Aberdeen. An en- 
larged idioiograph is in Ibis Advoeates’ 
Library, Aberdeen. 

In 1863 Wilson married Anna (rf. 1901), 
daughter of John Oarnogio of Rerlhall, and 
left two sons and one daughter. 

rAbcrdenn ,Tnurnal. 2B ,Tan. JOOS; Keois- 
nian, same date ; Rooitish Law Itevicw and 
SIioTiff rmirt Reporter, xxiv. 44 (1008) ; 
private information.) A. IT. M. 

WILSON, WILLIAM EEWARE (1851- 
1908), nstinnomer and physinist, liom at 
Belfast on 19 ,Tnly 1851, was only son of 
John Wilson, of Baramona, Rlrooto, 00 . 
Westmeath, by his wife Pranoes Pationoo, 
daughter of tho Rev. Edward Nanglo, He 
was educated privately, and showed great 
interest in asixonomy while still a hoy. In 
1870 ho joined the British party 'under 
Huggins whioh wont to Oran in Algioria 
to observe tho total oolipso of tho sun in 
that year, and on his rotiim he sot up a 
private ohsorvalory on Jiis father’s estate 
at Baramona, oqniiipod with a twelve- 
inch refraotOT by Grnbb. ‘ In 1 881 ho built a 
now observatory with a twonty-fonr inch 
silver' on glass rbfiootor, also by Gnibb, and 
soon after added a pliysloa) laboratory. 
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Thus eg[uipped, he began in 1886 the 
jnvestigatious on the tempeiatore of the 
Bun and the radiation from sunspots, 
'whieh wore remarkable pioneer work. In 
1894 he pubhshed, with Philip Lemon 
Uray, his 'Experimental Investigation on 
the Eileotive Temperature of the 8un’ 
{Fliil, Trane. 185a, p. 361), in which ha 
arnved at the result 6590“ 0. This, with 
other important papers, published m the 
Fhil, Trane, and Monthly Notices of the 
Euyal Astrunumieal tluciety, and a seieo- 
tiun of his admirable celestial photographs 
were ooUeoted in a volume, ‘ Astronomical 
and Physical Eesearehes made at Mr. 
Wilson’s Observatory, Poramona, West- 
meath,’ printed privately in 1900. Subse- 
quent work included an examination of the 
elfeot of pressure on radio-aotivity, and an 
expedition to Plasenoia to observe the solar 
eoiipso of 1900. He was elected P.K.8. in 
1896, and was madu hun. 0.8. of JJubliu 
University in 1001. 

Wilson, who mainly lived on his estate, 
was high shorift of co. Westmeath in 1901. 

He aidl at Oaramona on 0 March 19U8, 
and was buried in tUo family burying ground 
attached to the parish ohuroh of btreete, 
tho village adjoimiig his demesne. There 
is a portrait in oils at Paramona, pointed 
in 1880 by E. iViarshall. 

He married on lU Nov. 1386, Caroline 
Ada, third daughter of Captain B. C. 
Urauville of Urand Pre, iSianilz, and left 
one son, John Urauville, and two daughters. 

[Buyal 8uc. Proc,, 83 A., 1910; Muuthly 
Notices Boy. iVstron. 8uc., ixix. Eob. 19U9.j 

A B. H. 

WIMSHUKST, JAME8 (1831^1903), 
ciiglueor, bum ut Poplar on 13 April 1833, 
was tho souuud sou of ueury Wlmsuurst, de- 
signer aud builder ul the Archimedes and 
ins, tho lirst two sorew-propelled ships, 
.^tor eduoatioii at bteabuuheath House, 
a private suhool hi Loudon, ho was appren- 
ticud ut tho Xhauius Ironworks to James 
Marc, lu 1853, on tho completion of his 
appruiitlouslup, ho obtained an appointment 
iu Luuduii OB a surveyor of Lloyds. Ho 
was subsuquuiitly transturi'cd to Liverpool, 
whuro hi 1866 ho was modo ohiul of the 
Livurpool Uuderwritors’ Bogistry,. then a 
rival ostablishmeiit to Lloyds, but since 
ipeurporated with it. In 1874 he joined the 
bool'd oi trade os ohiof shipwright sui’- 
veyor m the consultative department. He 
attended us its representative tho inter- 
iiatioual ooniureiioe at WoshiugUm in 1890, 
and i-otired on reaching the ago limit iu 
1809. 

'Tlu'ougli lil'o Wimshurst devoted his 


leisure to experimental work^ erecting at his 
house in Clapham large workshops, which 
he fitted up with various englneermg 
appliances and where he also built 
eleotrio-lightuig machinery. About 1880 
he beoame interested iu electrical-influence 
machines, and built several of the then 
current types, including machines of the 
Holtz and Carre patterns. Li the formor 
he made many mudilications, tho result 
being a plate machine remoikably inde- 
pendent of atmospheric conditions. This 
was followed by a oompound machine of 
the same type m which there wore twelve 
plates rovol'ving between twenty-four 
rectangular gloss mduotor plates, and which 
had a miniature liiotion plate machine tor 
producing the initial charge. The lesult, 
however, did not satisfy Vi'^imshurst, and 
shortly afterwards he mvented what he 
oalied the ‘ duplex moobme,’ but what is 
generally known simply as the ‘ VVimshurst 
maohine.’ It had two circular plates 
rotating in opposite directions with mctallio 
sectors on the outer surface of each. This 
machine displaced uU previous generators 
ut static olecuicity, being seU-exoituig under 
any atmospherio oonUiuon. it has never 
been improved upon. In all Wimshurst 
oonstmotod mure than ninety eleotrioal- 
inhuenoe machines, iuoiudmg the gigaatio 
two-plate mooniue in the beience liuheo- 
tion at bouth Kensington. Many of his 
machines he presented to saientiho friends, 
borne had oyiindiioal plates, and one was 
designed with two ribbons whieh traveiled 
past each other in opposite diieotiuns. He 
took out no patents for his improvements, 
and was ounsequcutly precluded from 
exeroisiug oentrol over the design or con- 
struction of inferior maohmes put upon the 
market in his name. 

in 1896 Wimshurst found lha maobinos 
to be on admirable uieans of oxoiting the 
‘Hontgen rays,' and showed that for 
Boreen observation, where a steady illumiaa- 
tion is desired, the steady discharge from 
one of lus eight-plate huluenoe maohinos 
was preferable to the intermittent discharge 
of tiic usual mduotion ouU. nis machiues 
are also used in hospitals lor the production 
of powerful brush Oisobarges, eMcaoioua in 
the treatment of lupus and ooucer. 

Wimshurst also mvented on improved 
vaouum pump, an improved method 
for eleotrioaliy oouneoting light-ships with 
the shore station, and on mstrument for 
osoertaiuhig the stabihly of vessels. He 
was uleoted E.B.8, in 1898. He was also 
a member of the Institute of Eleotiical 
Engineora, tho PhywoM booiety,. the 
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Bontgen Society, and the Instituto of 
K'aval Arobitects. He was a memboi- of 
the board of managers of the Boyal In- 
stitution. He died at Clapham on 3 Jan. 
1903. 

Wimshurst married in 1864 Clara Tubb, 
and liad issue two sons and one daughter. 

Besides desoriptions of his eleotrical 
machines, he published ‘ A Book of Buies for 
the Gonstruouon of Steam Vessels ’ (1898). 

[Knginoering, 9 Jan. 1903 ; Nature, 15 Jan. 
1903 ; Proc. Boy. Soo. Yol. 75, 1906 j Institute 
of Eleo. Eng. Journal, xxzii. 1167 ; Who’s 
Who, 1903 : art. on Elootrioity in Enoyo. 
Brit. 11th edit. ; private infoimation.] 

S. E. E. 

WINDUS, WILLIAM LINDSAY (182a- 
1907), artist, bom in Liverpool on 8 July 
1822, was grandson of William Windus. 
ourate-in-ebarge of Halsall near Ormsldrk 
from 1766 to 1785, and son of John Windus 
by his wife Agues Meek, a Sootswoman. 
Ho received hie early education at Mr. 
MacMorran’a private school in Liverpool. 
At tho age of sixteen he first showed 
an artistic bent while watohiug William 
Daniels, the Liverpool portrait painter, 
point a portrait of ius stepfather. A ohalk 
drawing which he then made of another 
member of tho family arrested tho attention 
of Doniols, who gave him some instmotion. 
He next siudiod at the Liverpool Aoadomy, 
and attended a life class kept by a brother 
of J. B. Herbert, B.A. This was all bis 
art training. His corhest pioture appears 
to have boon ' The Block Boy,’ painted in 
1844. Has first exhibited work, ‘ Eolstaff 
acting King Henry IV,’ was shown at the 
livorpool Academy in 1846. In 1847 at 
tho same place there appeared ‘ Croumor 
endeavouring to obtain a Confession from 
Queen Catherine’ (now tho property of 
Mr. Andrew Bain of Hunter’s Quay). 
In tho same year he was eloetod an 
associate of the Liverpool Academy, 
and in 1848 a full member. At Uio 
suggestion of John Millor, on art patron, 
he visited London in 1860, and was 
deeply influenced by Millais’s ‘Christ 
at the Homo of His Parents’ in tho 
Boyal Aeademy. Aeoepling Pre-BaphoeUte 
luinciples, ho painted in 1852 ‘Damley 
signing the Bond before tho Murder of 
Bizzio.’ In 1856 he exhibited at the Boyal 
Academy ' Burd Helen.’ Tho work, though 
badly hung, attracted the attention 
of Dante Boasotti, who instantly took 
Buskin to sec it. Buskin hod overlooked 
it, hut in a postscript to his academy notes 
of 1666 he wrote of ‘ Burd Helen ’ that 


its aim was lugher, and its reserve strength 
greater, than any other work in the exhibi- 
tion except the ‘ Autumn Leaves ’ by 
Millais. A photogravure of the picture, 
now belonging to Mr. Ercderic Dawson 
Leyland, The Vjme, Basii^stoke, is in 
Buskin’s works, library edit. xiv. p. 83. 
There followed in 1869 Windus’s ‘Too 
Late,’ now the property of Mr. Andrew 
Bain, by which he is best known, and 
whioh he himself regarded as his master- 
picoo ; hut Buskin condemned it ‘ as the 
product of sioknesB, temper, and dimmed 
sight,’ a oritioism whioh so pained Windus 
tiiat be never sent to the Academy again. 
In 1861 he sent ‘ The Outlaw ’ to the 
Livorpool Academy. 

Windns married in 1858 a sister of Bohert 
Tongo, a follow artist ; she died on 2 Aug. 
1862, after a long illness, leaving a 
fifteen months’ daughter, and hor death so 
shook Windus’s health and nerves that 
ho gave up the serious pursuit of painting. 
PoBSOBsed oi a competence, ho resided 
quietly at Walton-lo-Dale near Preston, 
and although ho often painted he generally 
destroyed in the evening what he had 
accomplished in tho daytime. In 1880 ^ 
left Lancaslure for London, and then de- 
stroyed most of his sketches and studies. 

In London he first lived in a pleasant 
old house at Highgato and then at Denmark 
Hill, where ho (Sod on 9 Cot. 1907. Of 
self-portraits in oils, one at the age of 
twenty-two belongs to his daughter, Mrs. 
Toed ; another belongs to the Bev. James 
Ilamilton of Liverpool. MUlais, whom 
ho somewhat rosombled, also painted a 
portrait. 

After his roMremont in 1862, Windus, an 
artist of oxtromo outhusiosm and seusitive- 
noBB, was practically forgotten until the 
oxmhition of tho New English 
ub of 1896, when three water-colours 
by him onUtlod ‘ Tho Plight of Henry VI 
from Towton,’ ‘ The Second Duohess,’ and 
‘ A Patiician, Anno Domini 60,’ were lent 
by their owners. They excited great interest 
amongst arUsts and oonnoissours. His 
'work, wliioh is scarce in quantity, is 
greaUy valued as that of tho most poetioal 
and imaginative figure painter whom 
Liverpool has produced. In tho oarly 
part of his career amateurs both in Loudoni 
and liveipool oagorly bought anything he 
produced. Eorty-five of his pictures were 
exhibited at the Historical Exhibition of 
Livorpool Art, in tho Walker Art Gallery, 
Livearpool, May-July 1908. 

[The Livorpool School of Painters, by H. 0. 
MariUier s The Pre-Baphaelite School of 
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Painters, by Percy Bate ; art. on Windna by 
E. B. Dibdin in Mag. of Art, 1900; Art 
Journal, 1907 ; The Times, 11 Oot. 1907 ; 
Buskin’s Worlts, libr. edit. adr. (Academy 
Notes), 85, 233, 330-1 ; Harry Quilter’a Pre- 
ferences in Art, p, 72 ; information kindly sup- 
plied by Mr. E. Bimbault IHbdin.] 

P. Wv G-w. 

■WINTEE, Sib JAMES SPEARMAN 
(184.5-1911), premier of Newfoundland, 
born at Lamaline, Newfoundland, on 1 Jan. 
1846, was son of James Winter, of the 
customs service at St. John’s, Newfound- 
land. Educated at St. John’s at the 
General Protestant and Church of England 
Aoadomies, James went at tho age of four- 
teen into a merchant’s ofSce, where bo 
remained for two years, and at the age of 
sixteen was articled to (Sir) Hugh Hoyles, 
afterwards chief justice of Newfoundland. 
He was enrolled as a solicitor in 1866, was 
called to the bar in 1867, became Q.O. in 
1880, and at his death was the senior mem- 
ber of tho Newfoundland bar and president 
of the Newfoundland Law Society, 

Ho entered tho legislature as member 
for tho Burin diatriot in 1874, when lie was 
twenty-nine years of age. In 1877-8 ho 
was speaker of tho House of Assembly, Ho 
was Bolioitor-general from 1882 to 1885 in 
Sir William miiteway’s first administration 
and attorney-general from 1886 to 1880 
in the Thoibum administration. In 1803 
he was appointed a judge of tho supreme 
court of Newfoundland, but resigned the 
o£6ce in 1396, lotomod to politics as 
loader of the opposition, and in 1897 
becamo premier of Newfoundland. He 
held the premiership, oombining with it the 
post of attorney-general and later that of 
minister of justice, tiU 1900, when he practi- 
cally lotircd from political life. His term of 
office as premier is chiefly noteworthy for 
tho conclusion of tho warmly discussed Beid 
contract of 1898 [see Bum, Sm Bobbbt 
GitLEsriB, Suppl. II.] 

Winter represented Newfoundland at tho 
fisheries oonferonoo at Washington in 
1887-8, when Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Boyard negotiated a treaty which tho 
senate of the United States failed to ratify ; 
for his servioQB he was mode a E.O.M.G. 
In 1890 he went to London as one of the 
' unofficial representativoa of tho Patriotic 
Ansociation in connection with tho Erench 
fishery question; in 1898, when premier, 
ho visited London again on tho some errand, 
and in l^e same year represented Newfound- 
land at the Anglo-American conference at 
Quebec. In 1910 he wos one of the oounssl 


on the British side before the Hague 
tribunal on the occasion of the North 
Atlantic fisheries arbitration between (^reat 
Britain and the United States. 

He died at Toronto, while on a visit to a 
married daughter, at midnight on 6-7 Oct. 
1911. Winter married In 1881 Emily Julia, 
daughter of Captain William J. Coen, 
governor of the Newfoundland penitentiary. 
She predeceased him in 1908, leaving four 
sons and four daughters. 

[Evening Telegram, St. Jolm’s, Newfound- 
land, 7 Oct. 1911 ; The Daily News, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, and The Times, 0 Oct. 1911 ; 
Colonial Office List.] C. P. L. 

WINTER, JOHN STRANGE (pseudo- 
nym). [See SrAHKABD, Mbs, HsaraiBorii 
Et.tca VAUCtHAN (1856-1911), novelist.] 

WINTBRSTOKE, first Baeon. [Sob 
Wills, Sib William Heitev (1830-1911), 
benefactor.] 

WINTON, Srn Eeahois Waltse Db 
( 1836-1901), major-gonoral. [See Db 
W mroN.] 

WITTEWBONGE, Sib CHARLES 
BBNNBT LAWES- (1843-1011), sculptor 
and athlete. [See LAWEs-WrrrBWBONaB.] 

WODEHOUSE, JOHN, fiist Babl of 
EjMBBELBr (1826-1002), secretary of state 
for foroign aflaira, bom at Wymondham, 
Norfolk, on 20 1826, was eldest son of 

the Hon. Henry Wodehouse (1799-1834) by 
Ills wife Anne, only daughter of Theopbilus 
Thomhagh Gurdon of Lcllon, Norfolk. 
The father, ddost surviving son of John 
Wodehouse, second Baron Wodehouse, died 
in liis own father’s lifetime. Educated at 
Eton, whore he was ‘ one of the olsverest 
boys’ (Sm A, Ltael’s Dufferin, i. 22). and 
at Christ Churoli, Oxford, John Wodehouse 
took a &Bt class in the final clossioal 
school and graduated B.A. in 1847. 
Meanwhile he succeeded to the barony 
on the death of his grandfather on 29 May 
1846. Showing political aptitude and 
adopting the whig politics of his family, 
Lord mdehouse ser^ as uuder-seoretary 
of slate for foreign affairs in the coalition 
government of Lord Aberdeen and after- 
wards in Lord Palmerston’s first govern- 
ment (1862-1866). On 4 May 1868 he was 
appointed Britisli minister at St. Peters- 
burg, sWtly after the dose of the war with 
Russia. He aooepted the post with some 
hesitation, telling Lord Clarendon that 
the foreign office was his objeot in life 
(ErazMAUEroB’s QranviUe i. 180), but he 
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‘ held his own with them all, inoluding the 
Emperor.’ He resisted attempts to play 
him off agomst Lord Granville, who had 
been sent over as ambassador extraordinary 
to the Tsar Alexander n on his coronation 
{Snd. 186-216). GortschakoS complained 
however of his want of experience {Leltera 
of Sir Bdbert Morier, i. 399). Wodehouse 
left St. Petersburg on 31 March 1868, 
and in the foUowing year retiuned to 
the foreign of&oo os under-seoretory 
(June 1869 to Aug. 1861) in Lord 
Fahnerston’s second administration. On 
9 Deo. 1863 he was sent on a special mission, 
nominally to congratulate King Ohristiau 
IX of Denmark on his accession to the 
throne, but ready to settle the Schleswig- 
Holstein dispute in concert with the 
rrarosentatives of Bussia and Franco. 
Ho failed where success was probably 
impossible, but his knowledge of the 
questions at issue scorns to have been 
limited (SpmiroiiiB Walpole’s lord John 
Ruaadl, ii. 386-387 ; Leltera of Sir liobert 
Morier, i. 309). 

After serving as under-seoretory for India 
for a few months in 1804, while Palmerston 
was still prime minister, Wodehouse, 
on 1 Nov. beoame lord lieutenant of 
Ireland in succession to Lord Carlisle [sco 
Howaud, Geoboe William Fbedbiuoic] ; 
ho held the appointment until the fall 
of the liberal govonunent in Juno 1866. 
He found tho Fonmii movement, an agita- 
tion partly agrarian and partly revolution- 
ary, m fuU activity. Wodehouse displayed 
resolution in dealing with his dilHoulties. 
On 14 Sept. 1866 the office of tho ‘Irish 
People ’ was raided and the paper 
suppressed ; and tliough James Stephens 
[q. V. Suppl. II], tho 'head centre,’ 
escaped from BuUond prison, the other 
leaders were sentenced to various terms 
of imprisonment {John O’Leaky’s Jl ^ al - 
lectiona of JPeimna and Featianiam, 
osp. vol. ii. ohs. 28 and 29). Wodehouse, 
however, was imdor no illusions, and on 
27 Nov. wrote to Lord Olorendon : 
‘The heart of tho pooplo is against us, 
and I see no prospect of any improvement 
within any time that ean be calculated ’ 
(Fitzmaubioe’s OmnvUle, ii. 616). Siill 
the country became quiotor, and beforo 
his retirement from ollioe, Wodehouse was 
created Earl of Kimberley, Norfolk, by 
lottera patent (1 June 1866). 

Jn Doo. 1868 Kimberley beoame lord 
priyjir seal in Gladstone’s first adminis- 
tration and entered tho oabinot for the 
first tune, but in July 1870, when Granville 
beoame foreign secretary, Kimberley suc- 


ceeded Granville at the colonial office. 
His administration witnessed the annexa- 
tion of Griqualand West (27 Oct. 1871), 
after the energy of tho high eommissioner. 
Sir Henry Darkly [q. v. SuppL I] had 
thwarted tho Free State Boers. On 17 
Nov. the British fiog was hoisted in the 
diamond fields, and tho township was 
called Kimberley, after tho colonial secre- 
tary. In the following year, full responsible 
government was granted to Cape Colony. 
On 8 March, on a motion for the production 
of papers, Kimberley made an explanatory 
statement in which ho declared that the 
colony could not odvonoo unless it had 
fine institutions, and hhitcd that ultimately 
‘ ho would not bo astonished if the Orange 
Free State and Transvaal Republic found 
it more to their advantage to unite with 
those ah'oody under tho British crown’ 
(Ilanaard, vol. coix., cols. 1626-1631 ; see 
also vol. ooxiii., ools. 29-33). Trouble liaving 
arisen on the Gobi Coast owing to tho 
bellicose temper of tho Ashantis, IGmborloy 
authorised an expedition which, 00 m- 
manded by Sir Garnet (aitorwards Viscount) 
Wolseloy, captured Kumassi (4 Fob. 1874) 
and imposod ponce (Sir B. Biddulpii’s 
Lord Cardwell al ihe War Office, 221-226). 
In Canada Rupert’s Land was formed 
into a province named Manitoba (August 
1870), after an amnesty had boon 
granted at tho instigation of the Canadian 
government for all olfonces oommittod 
during the Biel rebellion, oxoepting tho 
murder of Thomas fjeott; and British 
Columbia after somo demur joined tlio 
dominion (Juno 1872). During the session 
of 1872 Kimberley introduced into the 
llouse of Lords ond oorriod tho govern- 
ment’s muoh ooutrovortod lioonsing bill. 
Of his introductory spcooli, Henry Bruce 
(afterwards Lord Abordaro), tho homo 
seorotary and author of uio measure, 
wrote that it was ' a good and clear stato- 
mont ’ prepared at brief notice, * but,’ Bruco 
added, ‘ Kimberley is not impressive, 
although oxtromely able ond offioient.’ 
On tho defeat of his party at tho polls 
in Fob. 1874 Kimberley resigned office. 

Kimborloy, in whom tho Falmorstonian 
tradition was strong, dissented from the 
anti-Turkish attitude assumed by Gladstone 
and tho duke of Argyll on tho outbreak 
of the Busso-TorldBh war in 1377, but 
ho romainad loyal to his party. When 
Gladstone formed his second administra- 
tion, Kimberley again beoame colonial 
seorotary on 28 April 1880. His tenure of 
tho oilioo proved in many ways unfortunate. 
Contrary to expectation, Sir Bartlo Froro 
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[ 9 . V.] ms at ikat retained at the Cape as 
High CommiBEioner, hut, in obedience to 
hbeial remonEtrauces, Eimbecley abruptly 
recalled him by telegram (1 Aug.) on the 
plea that South African iteration vas no 
longer possible ( Jokh MABTiNEau’s Frere, ii. 
39(K396). Irresolution also marked his 
treatment of the Transvaal Boers, who, 
encouraged by liberal election declarations, 
were chafing against annexation. The 
Queen’s speech pronounced that British 
supremacy must be maintained in the 
Transvaal, and Hhnberley defended that 
resolve on the ground that ‘ it was im- 
possible to say what calamities our receding 
might not cause to the native population.’ 
In liis subsequent attitude to the crisis, 
Kimberley wos freely credited with want 
of resolution and of clear purpose. The 
Boers took up arms; on 16 Deo. the 
bouth African Bepublio was proclaimed, 
and on 27 Feb. 1881 Sir George CoUey 

^ v.] was defeated and sloia on Majuba 
. Kimberley, meanwhile, had opposed 
in the cabinet on 30 Dec. the suggestion 
made by membors of the Cape legislatuio 
that a special oommissioucr should ho sent 
out {Moeliy’s Qladatom, iii. 33). But, early 
in January, on the prompting of President 
Brand of the Orange Free State, he sot on 
foot three different sets of negotiations, 
while stipulating that armed leaistonoe must 
cease hi^ore terms of peace could he dis- 
oussed. Through the Free State agent in 
London he placed himselE in oommunioation 
with President Brand, who handed on his 
views to the Boer leaders, President Kruger 
and General J oubert ; he also communicated 
with President Brand through Sir Hercules 
Eobinson [q. v. Suppl. I], the new governor 
of Cape Colony, and with President Kruger 
through ^ George Colley (Sie Wiimam 
Butlee’s Golky, 322-362} and, after Colley’s 
death, through Sit Evelyn Wood. Despite 
Colley’s iatal reverse (27 Fob.), an ei^t 
days’ armistios was arranged on 10 March ; it 
was extended, and on the 22ttd Gladstone 
aamoimoodthe terms of peace, viz. the grant 
of complete self -government to the Boers on 
the ooeeplanoo of British suzerainty, native 
interests and questions of frontier to he 
Bettled by a royal oommission. Kimberley 
had written to Colley on 24 Feb. : ‘ My 
great fear has been lest the Free State 
should take port against us, or even 
some movement take place in the Cape 
Colony ’ (Moelet’s Qladkam, iii. 40). On 31 
Moroh Kimberley in the House of Lords 
defended the mmisterial policy against the 
trenchant attooks of Lords Cairns and Salis- 
bury. Ho maintained that if wo conquered 


the Transvaal we could not hold it, and — 
taking up a phrase of Cairns’s — ^tbat the 
real humniation would have been if, for a 
mere point of honour,’ we had stood in the 
way of praotioal terms {Hansard, vol. cclx. 
ools. 278 to 292). Kimberley ixied to get 
the district of Zoutponsberg set aside as 
a native reserve, hut the commissioners 
were unable to accept the suggestion, and 
the plan formed no part of the convention 
of ftetoria (8 Aug. 1881). (For Kim- 
berley’s despatehes see Pari. Papers, 
vela. 1 . and li., and 1881, vole. Ixvi. and 
bevii. ; for an apology for the government, 
MoeTiBV’s Qladstone, iii. 27-40.] In May 
1881 Kimberley directed Sir Eobert 
Morier, British minister at Lisbon, to drop 
tho treaty he wos negotiating with the 
Portuguese government, by whioh a 
passage was to be granted both to the 
Boers and to the British troops through 
Lourenoo Marques; sutA. an arrangement 
might have prevented tho South African 
war of 1889-1902 {Letters of Sir Eobert 
Morier, i. 400). 

On 16 Deo. 1882 Kimberley was trans- 
ferred to the Lidia office in plaoe of Lord 
Hortington, and held the appointment 
until the fall of the liberal government 
in June 1886. He cordially supported the 
vioeroy, Lord Dufferin, in oommg to an 
understanding with Abdui Bataan, Amir 
of Afghanistan, at the Bawal Pindi durbar 
(LzAm’s Dufferin, ii. 96) ; and on 21 
May 1886 mode a deolaration in the House 
of Lords to the effect that Afghanis^ 
must be regarded as outside the Bussian 
sphere of infiuence, and inside the British 
{Hansard, vol. ccxoviii. cols. 1009-1011). 
During those years he was generally active 
in debate ; he took charge of the franchise 
bill of 1884 and the remstribution biU of 
1885 in the House of Lords, and spoke 
fiequeutly on Egyptian and Sondanere 
affairs. He believed that if he had been in 
London he could have stopped the nuBsion 
of Gordon to Khartoum, as he could have 
shown him to be unfit for the work 
(Fitzmaubiob’s ^anviUe, ii. 401). On 
27 Feb. 1886 he defended the government 
against the vote of censure moved by Lord 
Halisbury, but wss defeated by 169 votes 
to 68 . He was made K. 6 . and retired with 
the fall of the administration in June. 

Kimberley found no difficulty in sup- 
j porting Gladstone’s policy of home role, 
which was announced in the winter of 
1886-6, and returned to the Indio office 
during Glodstone’s short-lived home rule 
administration ot 1886 (February to 
August). Li April 1891 he succeeded 
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GranviUo as loador of tho liberal parly in 
the House of Lords, after ho hod lamented 
his old associate in feeling terms {Hansard, 
vol. uclii. cols. 464-6 j. Ho became secre- 
tary for India once more in Gladstone’s 
fourth administration, fonuod in 1802, 
serving at tho same thno as lord president 
of the oounoil. Kimborlcy reluotantly 
accepted tho policy of tho mdian govom- 
ment in closing tho mints and restricting 
tho sale of council bills with tho object of 
checking tho depreciation of silver. At 
the last cabinet oounoil whioh Gladstone 
attended (1 March 1894), ICimborloy and 
Haroourt spoke on tho ministers’ behalf 
words ‘ of acknowledgment and farewell.’ 
In Lord Rosebery’s ministry (3 March 1894) 
he realised his early ambition, and bcoamo 
foreign secretary, wliilo surrendering tho 
leadership in the House of Lords to tho 
now prime minister. Kimberley’s tenure 
of tho foreim oihoo was undistinguished. 
Ho was unablo to prevent tho revision of 
tho treaty of peace between China and 
Japan mider pressure of Russia, Germany, 
and ITronoo, by whioh tho Japanese, in con- 
sideration of an addition to their indemnity, 
evaouatod tho Liaotung peninsula. On 
3 May 1894 ho oonoludod an unhappy agroo- 
mont with tho Congo Preo State, whioh mot 
with strong opposition from Germany ; and 
on 22 June the Ihu'd artiolo, whioh granted 
to Great Britain on loaso a strip of Congoloso 
lorritory along tho frontier of Gorman East 
Africa, had to bo withdrawn {JParl. Papers, 
1894, vols. Ixii. and xovi.). But ho rofnsod 
to be hurried into diplomatio orusodrs by 
emotional outbursts against tho iniquities 
of Abdul Hamid, Sultan of Turkey. 

Relegated to opposition by the gonoral 
election, Kdmborloy resumod tho leadership 
of the liberals in tho upper house, after 
Lord Rosobory’s abandonmont of party 
politics in October 1890. Though his 
following was small, ho led it with spirit, 
and was a sober and effective oritio of 
unionist measures. On 8 June 1899 he 
seconded the resolution for making a pro- 
vision for Lord ICitohcnor after tho over- 
throw of tho Khalifa at Omdurman. 
During tho South African war, uulilro 
some of his party, ho never swerved from 
support of the military oporotions; ho 
declined to tairo any advantage of tho 
ignorance of ministors os to the Boer 
preparations; and whilo justly dwelling 
on tho miscalculations involved in tho 
recrndesccnoo of tho war after it hod boon 
declared to bo at an end, ho urged Giat no 
means or money should bo spared in 
sending out adequate roinforcomonts. His 


last appearance was on 14 Eob. 1001, when, 
though ill and distressed, ho spoke on the 
address to King Edward VII, after tho death 
of Queen Victoria. During tho rest of his 
life Lord Sponeor acted as deputy-leader 
of tho liberals in tho lords. 

Kimberley died at his London rosidoneo, 
36 Lowndes Square, on 8 April 1902, and 
was buried at Wymondliam, Norfolk. 
When tho lords roasaomblod, oiloolive 
tributes were paid to liis memory {Hansard, 
vol. ovi. cols. 260-266), Lord Salisbury 
oulogishig his freedom from party bias. 
Lord Sponcor his grasp of detail, and Lord 
Rij)on his private worth. Ho oarnod the 
reputation of tlioroughnoss in administra- 
tion if ho sometimes showed lack of 
foresight and resolve in dealing with large 
quoslioiui of policy. Tho House of Lords 
generally hold him in high esteem, but ho 
was littlo known to tho general publio and 
was unrecognised by popular opinion, 
‘lie is,’ wrote Ijord Dnfforin, ‘one of the 
ablest of our jrabho mon, hut being utterly 
doslituto of vanity, ho has novor cared to 
eai)tivaio public attontion, and consequently 
has l)oon never duly apjffcoiated ’ (Lyall’s 
Vufferm, i. 22). Ho spoke iluontly but 
not oloquontly, and novor used notes. 
Though ho generally kept his temper under 
strict control, ho was naturally impulsive, 
and to that failing, apart Ironi tho vacilla- 
tion ol his oulloagucs, may possibly bo traced 
his norvous handling ol allalrs during tho 
first Boor war. II 0 took much interest 
in loool business ; was a doputy-lioutonant, 
county councillor oiul J.P. of Norfolk, and 
Mgh steward of Norwich cathedral in 
succession to his father. lie was a 
gouoi'ous but critical landlord ; and while 
in his youth a vigorous rider to hounds, ho 
romninod until lato in life a capital shot. 
ICimberloy was made hon. D.O.L., Oxford, 
in 1894, and ohanoollor of tho University 
of London in 1899. 

rio married, on 16 Aug. 1847, Lady 
Eloronce {d. 4 May 1896), oldest daughter 
of Richard Kitssgibbon, third and last 
earl of Glaro, and hod three sons and two 
daughters. 11 is successor, John, Boron 
Wodohouso, was bom on 10 Dec. 1848; 
tho third son, Armine (1800-1901 ), married 
in 1880 Eleanor Mary Caroline, daughter of 
Matthew Arnold; she ro-marriod nr 1900 
tho second Baron Sandhurst. 

An oxoollont drawing by George Richmond 
woB executed for Grillion’s Club, and an 
oil pointing (1866) by S. Oatterson Smith 
is ot Dublin Castle ; replicas of both arc at 
Kimberley. A eortoon portrait by ‘ Ape ’ 
appeared in ‘Vanity Eair’ in 1869. 
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[The Times, 9 April 1902 ; authorities cited ; 
Paul’s History of Modern England, 6 vole. 
1904-6 ; J. Martineau, Life of Sir Bartle 
!E^ere, 2 vols. 1895 ; Lucy’s Balfoutian Parlia- 
ment, 1906 ; Grant BuS, Notes from a Biary, 
1888-91.] L. 0. S. 

WOLFF, Sib HENRy DRUMMOND 
CHARLES (1830-1908), politician and 
diplomatist, bom in MMta 12 Oct. 1830, 
was only oMd of the rev. Joseph Wolff 
[q. V.] by his wife Lady Georgiano, 
daughter of Horatio Walpole, second earl 
of Orford. He was named Drummond 
after Henry Drummond [q. v.], a founder, 
with his father, of the Irvinglte church. 
After education at Rugby, under Tait, 
he spent some time abroad in the study 
of foreign languages. At the age of six- 
teen he entered the foreign office as a 
supernumerary clerk, and became a member 
of the permanent staff in 1849. In Juno 
1862 he was attached to the British legation 
at Florence, and was left in charge during 
the autumn of 1862 in the absence of the 
minister. Sir Henry Bulwer (afterwards 
Lord D^ing). He returned to the foreign 
office in 1853, and in 1850 he was attached 
to Lord Westmoreland’s special mission 
to congratulate Leopold I, King of the 
Belgians, on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of ^ accession. When the oonservatiyes 
took office in February 1868, Wolff become 
assistant private secretary to tho foreign 
secretary the earl of Malmesbury, and in 
October private secretary to the secretary 
for the colonies. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 
(afterwards Lord Lytton). Having been 
made O.M.G. and king of arms of the order 
in April 1869, he was secretary to Sir Henry 
Storks [q. v.], high commissioner of the 
Ionian Islands, from June 1859 till the 
transfer of the islands to Greece in June 
1864. Throughout this period Wolff look an 
active part in various commissions of in- 
quiry set on loot to redress grievances and 
to promote the material welfare of tho 
idanders. In 1860 he acted as delegate for 
the islands to the international statistical 
congress in london ; in 1861 he was vice- 
president of a commission to arrange for 
Ionian exhibits in the London international 
exhibition of 1862, and hol^d in the estab- 
lishment of an Ionian Listitute for tho 
promotion of trade and education. In 
Got. 1862 be became K.C.M.Q., and 
subsequently arranged the detaila of the 
transfer of toe islands to Greece, which was 
effeoted in June 1864. On relinquiahing 
Ms office he received a pension from too 
Greek government. 


For toe next few years he travelled 
much, and was mainly engaged in pro- 
moting various financial undertakings, a 
kind of work for which his wide popu- 
larity and his astuteness and fertility 
of resource gave bim great advantages. 
In 1^4 he assisted at Constantinople 
in arranging for the conversion of toe 
internal debt of Turkey into a foreign 
loan. In 1860 be laid a project for a ferry 
across the English Channel before the 
emperor of the French. Subsequently be 
aided in the liquidation of a large under- 
taking ontitled the International Land 
Credit Company, which had come to 
disaster. In 1870, during the war between 
France and Germany, be mode three expedi- 
tions from Spa, where he was staying, into 
toe toeatre of the campaign. At the 
beginning of September, with two English 
companions, be visited the battlefield of 
Sedan a day or two after the surrender of 
the Fronoli army, meeting on his return 
I journey toe emperor of the French on his 
I way to Germany. A fortnight later Wolff 
I and Henry James (afterwards Lord James 
of Hereford) visited the battlefields of 
Gravdotto and Saarbriicken and the 
environs of Strasburg while invested by 
toe German forces, and came under the flro of 
toe French artillery. Early in Dot. 1870 ho 
proceeded from Spa to Baden, and thence 
to Strasbuig, which had then surrendered, 
and on to Nancy and Toul. He narrated 
his experiences in toe ‘Morning Post,’ and 
too narrative was privately printed in 1892 
as ‘ Some Notes of tho Past.’ 

Meanwhile he was aotivoly interested in 
party polities. He was one of the select 
company of oontiibutors to ‘The Owl,’ a 
short-lived but popular satirical journal, 
whioh was started in 1804 by Algernon 
Borthwick (afterwards Lord Glenesk [q. v. 
Snppl. n) but abandoned in 1870 in eon- 
sequence of the pressure of other work. 
In 1866 ho stood as a conservative for Dor- 
chester, with ‘ the most disastroua results.’ 
Afterwards ho purchased from Lord Malmes- 
bury a small bmlding property at Bosoombe, 
neat Bournemouth, which he set to work 
to develop, and at the general eleotion in 
1874 he %vas elected conservative M.P. for 
Obristohnroh. He took at once an active 
part in the House of Commons. He spoke 
often on foreign policy, especially in oon- 
neotion with the Eastern question. He 
was prominent in defending the purchase 
by toe British government of the Khedive’s 
shares in toe Suez Canal Company. In 
1876 he was appointed a member of the 
oopyright oommission, and signed the 
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Report pieFientocl in 1878, only dissenting 
on some points of detail. In 1876 ho ao- 
companied Goorgo Joaohim ( after waids 
Lord) Gosohen [q. v. Suppl. IIJ on a mission 
of inquiry into Egyptian linanoo to Egypt, 
in behaif of the Egyptian bondholders. 
During tho Eastor recess in 1878, when 
the revision of tho treaty of San Stofano by 
a European congress was still in suspense. 
Wolff visited Pajis, Vienna, and Eerlin to 
asoertain tho general feeling of European 
statesmen. In August 1878 he rotuniod 
to employment luidor tho foreign offieo, 
and was made G.C.M.G. Lord Salis- 
bury solootod him to bo the Dritish 
member of tho international commission 
for tho organisation of tho provmeo of 
Eastern Romuolia. After a preliminary 
disoussion at Oonstautinoplo tho 00 m- 
mission ostabiished itsolf at Philippopolis 
in Ootobor. Tho Russian and llritisli 
delegates woro ofton at dqilomatio odds, tlio 
former being openly hostile to tlin sojaira- 
tion of tho nowly formed provinoo Irom 
Eulgaria and sookiug to give to it a fuller 
freedom frtmi Turldsh sovereignty than 
tho treaty of Eerlin sanctioned. Wolff 
amoalod to tho higher Kussimi authoritioH 
wiui oonsidcrablo success. In April 1870 the 
organic statute was sotUed ami signed. 
Aftor assisting at tho installation of tho 
now governor-gonorol, Aloku Pasha, Wolff 
returned to his parliaiuontary duties in 
England, and in licjitonibur was eroatod 
ILCI.E. Tho Eastorn Roumolian commis- 
sion was lurthor diiootcd to (haw up schomos 
for the administration of other Europoiui 
provinooB of tho Turkish ompiro, but 
Woro this task was axipruaohcd, Glad- 
stone's second administration began in 
England, and Wolff resigned (April 1880), 
being snooooded by Lord Eebuond (now 
Isird) Eitzmaurioo. 

At tho gonorol oleotiou in tho spring of 
1880 Wolff was olootcd fur Portsmouth. 
At tho opening of tho now parliamout iio 
took a loading part in opposing tho olalm 
of Ghoi'Ics Bracilaugh [<[. v. iSuxqil. I] to 
take Uio oath, receiving tho active sup^icrl 
of Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. (after- 
wards flir John) Gorst. In tho result these 
throe mombors formed tho combination, 
subsequently joined by Mr. Arthur Ealfour 
and known under the title of tho Li'aurth 
Party, which, during tho next five yoars, 
did much to ouliron tho proooodiugs of tho 
House of Commons and to make unoasy 
the positions both of the primo ministor, 
Mr, Glodstono, and of tho loader of tho 
opposition. Sir Stafford Morthooto, altor- 
wards earl of Iddesloigh [see CunnoiuLL, 


LoBD Randolph, Suppl. I]. Wolff was an 
aotivo and officioiit oolleague, taking his 
full share in parliamentary disoussions 
and baing ospeoiaUy useful in reoonoiling 
his companions’ dilloronoes. Ho was per- 
sonally responsible for the passing of a 
bill, wMoh ho had introduced in tho previous 
parliament, enabling tho inhabitants of 
seosido resorts to let thoir houses for short 
periods without losing thoir qualilioation 
to vote at olootions. But his attention was 
mainly devoted to ])arty warfare. On 
10 April 1883, aftor tho unveiling of the 
statuo of Lord Bcaconsfield in Parliament 
Bquaru, ho lirat suggested to Lord Randolph 
Clitiroiiill tho formation of a ‘ Prhnroao 
League,’ io bo so named after what was 
roxmtcd to bo tho dcecasud stalosmon’s 
favourite flower. Li tho course of tho 
following autumn tho league was set on 
toot. Tlio slatutoB of tho now asHooiaiiun 
woro drawn up by Wolff and rovisod by a 
small eommittoo. TJioy proscribotl a form 
of duolariilion by whioli mombors under- 
took • to dovoto thoir best ability to tho 
mabitonaiico of religion, of tlio estates of 
Iho realm, and of the imporiul asoondanoy 
of tho British umpire,’ and they ministered 
to tho weaker sidu of human nature by 
])rovkUng a regular gradation of rank with 
quaint titlos and pioturosquo badges. The 
loaguo, though at first sumowhat sooffed 
at by tho consorvotivo loaders, was soon 
found U) bo a most oilioiont jiarty instru- 
mout. In tho dissonsion oausud in tho 
consoiviitivo party by Lord Randolph 
OhuroJiiU’s odvooaoy of a frankly domo- 
onitio iiolioy, Wolff sidod with Jus oolloogne, 
but ho was too astuto a politician to 
favour internal divisions, and was instru- 
montal in proouring tho rooonciliatiun, which 
was effootod in tho summur of 188-1. On 
Lord Salisbury’s return to office in Juno 
1885 Wolff was mode a iirivy oouuoilior, 
and in August was (lesjialehud on a speoial 
inission to Constaiitiuoxdu to discuss with 
tlio Turkish govornniont llio future of 
Egypt, whioli since 1882 had boon in tlio 
military oouiqiiitiuu of Great Britain. 
Tho Britisli ueoujialion, though uecoptod 
ns a jiriuitical neuossity, had nut roooived 
formal rccugiiitiun or siuiotiun oithor from 
tho fciultan or any of tho iiowors. Wolff 
was instructed to arrange with tho Porto 
tho oonditions on which tho fcjultan’s 
autliorlty should in future bo exorcised in 
Egypt and tho methods fur assuriiig the 
stability of tlio Khodivo’s govornmont. 
Aftor Boino months Wolff oonoludod with 
the Turkish govornmont in Got. 1885 
a oonvontiou providing that tho two govern 
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ments shovild eooli eend a special com- 1885, while he was absent in Egypt. Eo® 
missioner to Egypt who should in eonoert the future his work was entirely in the 
with the Khedive reorganise the Egjrptian diplomatio profession. In Dec. 1887 he 
army, examine and reform all branches of was appointed Sdtish envoy in Persia, 
the Egyptian administration, and consider and proceeded to Teheran early in the 
the best means for tranquillising the Soudan following year. Here his versatile energy 
by pacific methods. 'When these ends were found ample occupation in watching the 
accomplished, the two governments would progress and development of Russian 
consider terms for the withdrawal of the policy on the northern frontier, in devising 
British troops from Egypt within a con- plans for harmonious action by the two 
venient period. Wolff went to Egypt as powers in lieu of the traditional rivalry 
British commissioner under this con- between their legations, in promoting 
vention. Moukhtar Pasha was the Turkish schemes for the development of British 
commissioner. At the end of twelve commercial enterprise, and in encouraging 
months Wolff returned to England in order the Persian government in efforts for 
to discuss the terms of a farther arrange- administrative and financial reform. Among 
mont with Turkey. In Jan. 1887 he the measures, which he was instruments 
proceeded to Constantinople, and there in promoting were the issue of a decree 
negotiated a second convention, signed on in May 1888 for the protection of property 
22 May, which stipulated for the with- from arbitrary acts of the executive and 
drawal of the British forces from Egypt at the opening of the Korun rivet to steam 
the end of tliToeyears, with the proviso that navigation in October foliowung. A oon- 
the evaouation should be postponed in the cession obtained by Baron Reuter on the 
event of any external or internal danger at occasion of the Shah’s visit to England 
that time 5 that for two years after the in 1872, whioh was worded in such vague 
evacuation Great Britain was to watch and comprehensive terms os to seem in- 
exolusively over the safety of the country ; capable of praotioal development, took, 
and that subsequently both the Sultan and under Wolff’s guidance, a business-like 
the British government wore each to have and bonefloial shape in the eslablislunent 
the right, if necessary, of sencUng a force to of the Imperial Bank of Persia. Some 
Egypt either for its defence or fox the other schemes were less suoceasfnl. A 
maintenance of order. In a separate note carefully considered projeot for the oon- 
11 was slated tliat the refusiu of one of structiou of a railway from Ahwaz on the 
the Mediterranean great powers to accept Korun river in tibe direotion of Ispahan 
the convention would be regarded by failed to obtain sufSoient financial support, 
the British government as an extemm and the concession of the tobacco rtgie to 
danger justifying the postponement of a group of English financiers, which seemed 
the evacuation. Tlie governments of Aus- to promise considerable advantages to the 
tria, Germany, and Italy were favourably Persian exchequer, excited such fanatical 
inclined to tMs arrangement, but the opposition that it was in the end abandoned 
Erenoh government, which determinedly some time after Wolff’s departure from 
opposed it, intimated together with the Persia. Wolff received the grand cross of 
Russian government that S it were ratified the Bath in Jan. 188D, and was sum- 
they woifld feel justified in ocou^ng other moned home later in the year to attend 
portions of Turkish territory. The Sultan the Shah on his visit to England. He 
consequently refused to raUfy it. aoDompanied the Persian sovereign during 

Wolff relumed to England in July 1887. his tour in England and Scotland. On his 
Lord Salisbury in a final despatch observed way bock to Teheran in Aug. 1880 Wolff 
that tho negotiations hod defined form- passed through St. Petersburg, where 
ally the ohaiaoter of the English oocupa- he had an audiouoe of the Emperor of 
tion and the conditions necessary to Russia, and urged the importance of an 
bring it to a close. The oonvention of agreement between the two countries on 
Oct. 1886 remained in force as a re- the policy to be pursued in Persia, obtain- 
cognition by tho Porte of the occupation, ing an assurance that the new Russian 
ana tho continued presence of the Turldsh minister at Teheran would be authorised 
commissioner in Egypt, though nossihly to discuss any proposals, whioh he might 
not in all respects convenient, mpliod be empowered to put forward for this 
oequiesoenoe in the situaiion. object. He had intended in 1890 to visit 

Wolff’s pajliamentory career had been India, but before his departure from 
brought to a close by his defeat at Ports- Teheran he was struok down by a serious 
mourn in tho general elecHon of November illness, during whioh his life was at one 
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tima despaired of. He reoovored sulfl- 
oiently to bo brought to JSngland, where 
he gradually regained strength, but his 
health was clearly unequal to a return to 
the arduous duties and trying olimato of 
Teheran. In July 1801, somewhat against 
his will, he was transferred to Buehm-ost, 
and six months afterwards was appointed 
ambassador at Madrid. That post ho hold 
for eight years, till his retirement on pen- 
sion in Oot. 1900. In Juno 1893 ho eJeotod 
a provisional oommeroial agroomont with 
tho Spanish govommont, pending the 
oonolusion of a permanent treaty, and this 
arrangement was further oonlirmed by an 
exchange of notes in Doe. 1894.. British 
rdations with Spain gave no oauso for 
anxiety, and WolITs natural geniality 
and hospitablo instinois scoured him a 
general popularity, which was unimpaired 
by tho war between Spain and tho United 
States, when English public opinion pro- 
nounced itself somowhat oloarly on tho 
American side. After his retirement ho 
lived for reasons of health quietly in 
England. Ho retained, however, liis 
keen, restless interest in public affairs, 
his gilt of amusing oonvorsation, and 
his apparently inexhaustible fund of 
anecdote. Through life Ids good tomjier 
was imperturbable, and ho delighted in 
misohiovous humour, whiolr was froo from 
malice or vindicUvenoss. Ho professed 
in ooBunl oonvorsailou a lower standard 
of conduct than lie I'caily acted upon, 
and dospito his ovowod oynioism ho was 

S y nature and instinct Mnd-hoaitcd and 
ways ready to assist distress. Ho I)o- 
oamo very infiim in tho last few months 
of his life, and died at Brighton on 11 Oot. 
1908. 

He married at tho British Consulaio, 
Leghorn, on 22 Jan. 18S3, Adeline, daughter 
of Waller Sholio Oouglos, by whom ho had 
two sons and a daughter. His widow was 
awarded a civil list pension of 1001. in 1009. 
Uis daughlor, Adeline Georgiana Isabel, 
wife of Col. Howard Kingsoole, was a 
prolific novelist, writing under the pseu- 
donym of ‘ Lucas OIoovo.’ Hor chief | 
works, which show an easy stylo and 
vivid imaginaiion, hicludo ‘ Tho Beal 
Christian’ (1901), ‘Blue Lilies’ (1902), 

‘ Bileon ’ (1903), ‘ The Seorot Church ’ (1900), 
‘Her Bather’s Soul’ (1907). Sho was a 
groat traveller and an ooeomplished 
linguist. She predeoousod her father on 
13 iSept. 1908 at Glillioau d’dix, Switzer- 
land. A oartoou portrait of Wolff by 
‘Spy’ appeared in ‘Vanity Pair’ in 
1381. 


[Sir H. D. Wolff published in 1908 two 
volumes, entitled Bambling BeooUeotians, 
whioh give a very entertaining though some- 
what disouiaivo aooonnt of his varied experi- 
ences. Other authorities are The Times, 12 Oot. 
1003; Poreigu Office List, 1900, p. 406; 
Winston Ohnichill’s Life of Lord Bandolpk 
(^UTohill, 2 vols, 1008 ; Harold Qorst’s The 
Pouxth Party ; art, on tho Primrose League in 
Jiiioyol. Brit. 11th od.] S. 

WOLVEEHAMPTON, first 

VisoouNT. [See Powlbb, Sie TTthwhv 
Haetmy (1830-1011), statesman.] 

WOODALL, WILLIAM (1832-1901), 
politician, older son of William WoodaU 
of Shrewsbury, by his wife Mlu^ha Basson, 
was born there on 15 March 1832 and 
educated at tlie Crescent Schools, Liverpool. 
He entered tho business at Buislem of 
James Maointyro, china manufacturer, 
whoso daughter Evelyn, ho married in 1892, 
and at Maointyi'o’s death in 1870 beoome 
senior partner. Ho was also oliairmon of 
the Snoyd Colliery Co. 

Woodoll was aotivo in local affairs, 
devoting himself especial^ to ilio cause 
of toolmical oducaiion. Ho was ehoirman 
of the Burslom school board (1870-80), of 
tho Wedgwood Instituto there, and of the 
North Slaifordshiro Society for Promotion 
of tho Welfare of tho Deaf and Dumb. Ho 
sat on royal commissions on teohnieol 
education (1881-4) and tho core of tlio 
blind and deaf mutes (1886-9). In Sep- 
tember 1897 ho aooompaniod Sir Philip 
Magnus tuicl oUiors to Gormany to study 
toohnioal inslrnction methods more (Mao- 
HUS, Muealioml Aims and Efforts, 1910, 
piJ. 92, 04, 120). 

Woodoll was liberal M.P. for tlio 
borough of Stoke-on-Trent 1880-8, and 
was first roprcBontativo of Hanley from 
1885 to 1900. lie was a worm supporter 
of homo rule, disoslablishmont, and local 
voto, «vs -woll os of tho oxtonsion of the 
fmnohiso. 

Lt 1884 ho snooceded Hugh Mason (M.F. 
for Ashton-nndor-Lyno) in tho loadorship of 
tho woman sullrage party in tlio house, 
and inti’odiiccd (10 June) an amendment 
to tlio Boprosontation of the People Aot 
then before the house, providing that 
‘words having roferonoo to tho right of 
voting at parliamentary oloolions, import- 
ing tho raasoulino gender, inoludo women.’ 
As ohaiiman of tho Centrol Oommittoe for 
Women’s Suifrago (established in 1872), ho 
iiondod a inomurial from 110 members to 
Gladstone but tho prime minister resisted 

I tho amendment as likely to imperil tho bill. 

I Tho division was tulcon on 12 June, when 
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136 voted Tntli Woodall and 271 against- 
Ih obedience to a strong party whip, 104 
liberal supporters of the women’s cause 
voted with the majority : had they voted 
according to their convictions the amend- 
ment would have been carried by 72 votes 
instead of being lost by 136. On 10 Nov. 
Woodall broughtinabiU granting the vote to 
single women on the same terms as men, but 
the second reading was four times adjourned 
and never reached a division. Under 
Gladstone’s short third administration of 
1886 Woodall became surveyor-general of 
ordnance Feb. to June. He resumed charge 
of the women’s suffrage bill in July 1887, 
and after further delays he reintroduced it 
in April 1889 and again in 1891. He 
accepted ofSce as financial secretary to the 
war ofiSoe (August 1892-June 1895) under 
Gladstone’s fourth government. 

To Burslcm he presented a large wing 
to the Wedgwood institute and free library, 
besides founding the Woodall liberal club 
there and bequeathing a coUcetion of 
valuable pictures to the art gallery. He 
died at the house of Iris nephow-in-law, 
Ur. Woodhouse of Llandudno, on 8 April 
1901. The Woodall memorial congrega- 
tional chapel at Burslem was built in 1906. 
There is a portrait in oils by W. M. Palin 
at the Wedgwood institute. A cartoon 
portrait by ‘Spy’ appeared in 'Vonity 
Fair ’ in 1896. 

Woodall devoted some of his leisure to 
writing for magazines and reviews, and 
r^ublished from ’ Once a Week ’ in 1872 
‘ Paris after Two Sieges, Notes of Visits 
during the Armistice and immediately after 
the Suppression of the Commune.’ He was 
a chevoner of the Ldgion d’Honneur. 

By his wife Evelyn Maointyre, who 
died in 1870, he had no children. 

[The Times, 9 April 1901 ; Who’s Who, 
1900 ; Dod’s Pari. Companion, 1809 ; Han- 
sard’s Pari. Debates ; Helen Blaokbum’s 
Women’s Suffrage, 1902, passim ; Women’s 
Suffrage Journal, 188(1-1890 ; private 
information.J C. F. 8. 

WOODS, Sib ALBERT WILLIAM 
(1816-1904), Garter King of arms, bom at 
Hampsiood on 16 April 1816, was son of 
Sir William Woods, Garter King of arms 
from 1838 tiU his death in 1842. After 
private education he was appointed 
Fitzolan pursuivant of arms oztraordinary 
in 1837, and entered the College^ of Arms 
as Portcullis Pursuivant in ordinary, on 
3 Aug. 1838. On 28 Oct. 1841 he was 
appointed Norfolk Herald extraordinary, 
and was advanced on 9 Nov. following 


to rile office of Lancaster Herald. In that 
capacity he was attached to the Garter 
missions for investing the Kings of Den- 
mark (1866) and Belgium (1866) and the 
Emperor of Austria (1867). On 26 Oct. 
1869 ho succeeded Sir Charles George Young 
[q. V.] as Garter Principal King of arms, 
and was knighted on 11 Nov. in the same 
year. He retained that office until his 
death, and filled it with tact and rare 
oourtUneBB of manner. As Garter ho was 
joint plenipotentiary for investing re- 
spectively the Kings of Italy (1878), Spain 
(1881), and Saxony (1882) with the ensigns 
of the order or the Garter. He was 
appointed O.B. (civil division) in 1887, 
K.O.M.G. (1890), andK.C.B. (civil division) 
(1897), and was created 6.0. V.O. on the 
occasion of King Edward VOf’s coronation 
in 1902. He was also a knight of grace and 
diccotor-general of ceremonies of the order 
of St. John of Jerusalem in England. 
Woods held many other offices connected 
with various orders of knighthood. 
Appointed first, in 1841, Usher of the 
Scarlet Rod and Brunswick Herald, he 
eventually became registrar and secretary 
of the order of the Bath, registrar of the 
order of the Star of India on its establish- 
ment in 1861, registrar of the order of the 
Indian Empire on its foundation in 1878, 
King of arms of the order of St. Michael 
and St. George, registrar of the order of 
Victoria and Albert, and inspeotor of 
regimental oolours. All these appointments 
he held at his death. He died at 69 St. 
George’s Road, S.W., on. 7 Jan.- • 1904, 
and was buried at Nonvood oometery. 

Woods became a freemason in 1849, and 
held for an exoeptionolly long period high 
office in the craft. He was advanced to 
the position of a grand officer and assistant 
grand director of ceremonies in 1863, and 
was from 1860 to his death grand dteeotor 
of ceremonies, an office in grand lo^e 
which bis father had held before Mm. He 
received in 1876 the dignity of post grand 
warden. On 26 March 1847 he was elected 
F.S.A. 

On 1 Deo. 1838 he married Garoline, 
eldest daughter of Rohert Gole of Rother- 
field, Sussex (a lady of grace of the older 
of St. John of Jerusalem in England), who 
died at 69 St. Geoige’s Road, on 10 Nov. 
1911, at the age of nia6ty-fi,ve, and was 
burM with her husband. Woods had two 
children, a son and a daughter. The former, 
William Woods, died in 1869, leaving two 
children, an only son, Albert Wuliam 
Woods, who was appointed Rouge Dragon 
Pursuivant of arms in 1886, and died in 
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1893 without iBsuo, and a surviving 
daughtpr, Franooa. Sir Albert’s only 
daughter, Caroline Marianne, married on 
6 Sept. 1873 the present mil or, and 
the only child of this marriage, Mr. 
Gerald Woods Wollaston (6. 2 Juno 1874), 
maintains the long oonnootion of tho 
tomily with tho College of Arms, being 
(1912) Bluomantle Pursuivant of arms. 

[Tho Times, 8 J.m.l004 ; private information.] 

A. N. W. 

WOODS, EDWARD (1814-1903), civil 
onginoer, born in London on 28 April 1814, 
was son of Samuel Woods, a morcliant. 
After education at private schools, ondsomo 
training at Bristof, ho booamo in 1834 an 
assistant to John Dixon, rooently appointod 
ohirf engineer of tho Livorpool and Man- 
ohostor railway. Woods Avas placed in charge 
of tho section, 16 miles in length, botwoon 
Liverpool and Nowton-lo-WilloAVS, inoluding 
tho tunnel, then under oonstruotion, between 
Limo Street and Edge Hill stations ; and in 
1836 lie suooceded Dixon os ohiof enginoor, 
taldng slso charge of tho moohonical dopart- 
mont. Tho Livorpool and Manohostor 
railway was amalgamated with the Grand 
Junotion railway in 1840. Woodsromained 
until tho end of 1862 in charge of tho 
works appertaining to tho Livorpool and 
Manohostor sootioii, inoluding tho oonstmo- 
tion of tho Victoria tunnel (ooinpletcd 
1848) between Edge flill station and tho 
docks, a large goods station adjoining tho 
Waterloo dook, and a lino botwoon Patri- 
oroft and Clifton, opened in 1850. In 
1863 ho ostablished himsolf in l^ondon os 
a consulting onginoor. 

During his righloon years’ work on tho 
Liverpool and Manohostor lino Woods look 
a prominent part in various oarly experi- 
mental investigations into tho working of 
railways. In 1830 ho marie observations 
on tho waste of fuel duo to condensation 
in tho long pipes convoying steam about 
J milo to tho winding-on^nos used for 
hauling trains through the Edge Hill tunnel, 
tho gradient of which was then oonsidorod 
too stoop for looomoUvoB. Ho was a 
member of a oommitteo appointed by tho 
British Association in 1837 to report on tho 
resistanco of runway trains, and prosontod 
a soporato report {British Assoc, Beport, 
1841, p. 247) apart from two reports mode 
by Dr. Dionysius Lardner [q. v. j. In 1838 
he proBonted to tho InsUtutwn of OivU 
Engineers a paper {Trarmetions, ii. 137), 

‘ On Certain Eorms of Locomotive 
Engines,’ which oontoins some of the 
earliest aooiu'ate details of tho working 
of locomotives, and for whioh he was 


awarded a Telford medal. The oonsump. 
Mon of fuel in locomotives was tho 
snbjeot of a paper presontod by him to 
tho Liverpool Polytoohnio Society in 1843 
(published in 1844), and of a contribution 
to a now edition of Tredgold’s ‘Steam 
Engine’ in 1850. 

In 1853 Woods oarriotl out, with W. P. 
Marshall, soino experiments on tho loco- 
motives of tho London and North Western 
railway, between London and Rugby, and 
three joint reports Avoro made to 
gonoral locomotive oommitteo of tho rail- 
way, rocommonding oerlaiii Avoights and 
dimonsions for various olassoa of engines. 
Those were followed, in 1 864, by a joint 
report on tho use of coal as a substitute for 
coke, whioh hod boon used hitherto. 

From that date ouAvards Ms praotioo 
: was ohiofly ooimootod with tho railways 
oi iSoutli Amorioa, inoluding tho Coiitral 
Ajgpiitino rnilway, tho Copiapo oxtonsion, 
Santiago and Valparaiso, and Conuimbo 
raihvays in Ohilo, and tho Mollenda-Aro- 
qnipa and Oallao-Oroya lines in Porn. Ho 
was rcspunsiblo not only lor surveys and 
oonsti'uoMon, but also fur tho design of 
rolling stuck to moot tho somewhat spooial 
conditions. Other onginoering work in- 
oludod a wronght-irou pLor, 2100 feot long, 
built in 1861 on sorOAV piles at Pisoo on 
tho const of Peru, and a quay-wall built 
at Bilbao in 1877. 

in the ‘ battle of tbo gauges ’ ho favoured 
the Irish gauge (5 feet 3 inolios) or tho 
Indiangaugc (5{oDt6iuoheB). llorngorded 
break ol gango as a mistake. 

In 1877, ns presidonl of tho moolianioal 
soionco Ruotion of tho British Assnoiatian, 
ho delivered an twldross on ‘Adequate 
Bnilre Power for Raihvay Trains.’ Ifileolcd a 
mombor ot tho Institution of Civil Wnpneers 
on 7 April 1840, ho heoamo a mombor of its 
oouncil in Dooombor 186!), and Avas presi- 
dent in 1886-7. ills prosidontial address 
(Proa. Inst. Uiv. Eng. ixxxvii. 1) oontains 
rauoh information as to tlio oarly history 
of railways. In 1884 ho Avas president of 
tho Smoatnnian Sooloty of Civil Enginoors. 

lie died at his rusidonoo, 45 OnsloAV 
Gordons, London, on 14 Juno 1003, and 
was buried at Clionios, Buokinghamslure: 
His portrait in oils, by Miss Porter, is _ in 
tlio jAossoBslon of tho Institution of Civil 
Engineers. 

Ho raoiTiod in 1840 Mary, daughter of 
Thomas Goodman of Birmingham, by whom 
ho had throe sons and two daughters. 

[Proo. Tnst, Civ. Kng. oliLi. 342 ; Tlio 
Engineer, 19 June 1003 j 'Dio I’imes, 16 .Tune 
1003.] W. E. S. 
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"W’OOD'W’AED, HERBJERT HALL ' daughter of George Erere, His brother 
(1847-1909),_iariBioBl composer, bom 13 Jan. is Christopher WordsTvorth, master of St. 
1847, near Liverpool, was fifth and joungeat Nicholas' Hospital, Salisbury, Oind formerly 
son of Robert Woodward (1801-1882), feUow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. Among 
by his wife Mary, youngest daughter of his five sisters were Elizabeth, first 
William Hall, of Ryall’s Court, Ripple, I principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 
Woroesterahiro. The father, a Liverpool and Susan (d. 1912), first head of the 
inerohajit, purchased, in 1852, the Arley Southwark Diocesan Society of Grey 
Castle estate, near Bowdley. Both the Ladies. He was bom on 21 Sept. 1843 at 


father’s and mother’s families had been 
long settled in Worcestershire. Herbert, 
after being educated at Radley College, 
matriculated at Corpus Cbristi OoUcao. 


Harrow, his father being headmaster of the 
school, and was educated as a pensiuner 
at Winchester and as a scholar at New 
College, Oxford, from which he matricu- 


Oxford, [in 1862. At Radley he chiefly | lated in 1861. In 1863 he was placed 
studied musio under Dr. E. G. Monk and in the first class in classical modeia- 
at Oxford under Dr. Leighton Hayne, and tions, and in 1865 in the second class 

f raduated Mns.B. in 1866 and B.A. in 1867. I in literse humoiiiores. He graduated 
[o spent eighteen months at Cnddesdon ' B-A. in 1865, proceeding M.A. in 
Theological College, and, being ordained ' 1868. He won the Latin essay prize in 


deacon in 1870 and priest in 1871 in the 
diocese of Oxford, became curate and 
precentor of Wantage. Thera he remained 
for eleven years, working as assistant 
priest under William John Butler [q. v. 
Suppl. I], afterwards Dean of Lincoln. Hr 


1866, and the Craven scholarship in 1867. 
After a year as assistant master at Welling- 
ton College under Edward White Benson, 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, be 
was elected in 1867 to a fellowsbip at 
Braacuose, and was ordained deacon and 


1881 he was appointed a minor canon of 1 priest by Bishop Wilberforoe of Oxiord 
Woroosler Cathedral, and became precentor I and 1869. He served Brasouose 

in 1890. Here ho formed a successful OoBcgo as ehaplain. In 1870 he was 
preparatory boarding sohool for tho choir ' appointed examining chaplain and nas 
boys, of whiob ho was warden for twenty- ooHated to a prebend m Linoobr Cathedral 
eight years (1881-1900). His devotional father, just oonscerated to that see. 

ohoi-noter hod a great influenoo on the though ho was from the first mtorested in 
Borvioes at the cathedral, whore he raised divinity, his ooUege work and liis studies 
the standard of worship to a high level. ' chiefly olassioal. Beside writings of 

A bachelor, and possessed of private means! importanee, he published in 1874 

ho was widely known for his generous ‘S^aginonts and Speoimons of Early 
philanthropy. Ho died in London, after an I Batin,’ still a standard work, though its 
oporation, on 26 May 1909. At Worcester Philology « that of its date. It gave an 
lie is oommemorated by the ‘ Woodward ““pl® judioious coUootion of examples, 
Memorial Wing’ of ‘the ohoir school with a sound and learned oommentaiy, and 
buildinra. As a composer ho is best Wordsworth to be one of the best 

known \v his church music. His anthem I Batin soholais in Oxford. Thenoeforth he 
‘Tiro Radiant Morn.’ written in 1881 is appKed Ms Latin soholBrsMp to biblioal 



Even,’ and the Communion Service in E flat ' reproduce, so fur as possible, the 


ore also familiar. 

[Brit. Musical Blog. ; Musical Times, 
Nov. 1906 (ivilh portrait) j Burlto’s Landed 
Qontiy; Clergy List, 1009; private informa- 
twn.] J. 0. H. 

WOOLGAR, SARAH .JANE (1824- 
1909), actress. [See MnLLOir, Mbs.] 

WORDSWORTH, JOHN (1843-1911), 
bishop of Salisbury, was elder son of 
GMistophor Wordsworth [q. v.J, bishop of 
Lincoln, by his wile Susomia Hntloy, 

Yoij. i,xix. — sm>. n. 


exoot words of St Jerome. The entcipriso 
was in progress the rest of Ms life. Words- 
worth at once began to coUeot his material. 
MSS. were coUatra, principally ^ Mmself, 
in all the countries of Westein Europe ; 
earher oollationB, such as those of Benriey 
and John WaJkar [q, v.] were examined j 
unused material of Tisi^endorf was pur- 
ohasud : tho patristic writers were sear&ed 
for quotations; readings of importanoe 
from one or another point of view were 
brought together from a multitude of 
piinted editions. EuUy a hundred sources 
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•woi'o drawn upou lor Iho text oi tlioGospola. 
Wordaworl/h mot satisfactorily all tho 
roquiremoiila of pulioograpliiool, grainnia- 
tionl, liistorioal, and oxogotioal kiiowlcdgo. 
Olid his uotos and iiidiocs bccaino mitios ui 
varied erudition. As a preliminary to tho 
substantive publioutioii, certain important 
MHS. wore from 1883 onwards printed in full 
in ‘ Old Latin Jiiblioal Texts ’ j in this task 
Wordsworth enlisted tho aid of ])r. Saiiday 
and other soliolars. Subsequently he asso- 
oiatod with liiinsoU in his woik tho Bev. 
ilouiy Julian White, now imifossor of Now 
Testament exogosis in King’s College, 
London. At kngth hi 1880 Kt. Matthew 
was published, in 1891 St. Mark, in 1892 
St. Luke, in 1890 St. John. An ‘ Epilogus ’ 
of disoussions and insults followed in 1898, 
tho whole lorming a quarto volume of over 
800 jiages. 'I'hu Aots appeared in 1909 ; 
tho work is still in progress under tho 
oaro of Ur White with tho assistance of 
tho Rev. (jleurgo Mallows Youngnuui. 
Rufure his death the bishop juissed through 
tho pix'SB a minor edition of tho whole 
Vulgate New Testament, whioh ajq)eimtl 
in 1912. Owing to other ueeuputions 
Woitlsworth in his later years took no 
largo share in the aotuul sba})ing of the 
work, but tho materials wore mostly of his 
oolluetiou, and ho retained a full knuwhnlgo 
of every detail, and in doubtUd questions 
gave tho final doeision. 

Moanwhilo Wordsworth had gained higli 
uffloe at Oxfuid and in tho ehuruh. la 1877 
J, R. Moisloy [q. v.J, regius professor of 
divinity, chose him os his deputy, and ho 
served that oflieo for two years. On his 
looturos OH deputy professor lie based tho 
Hampton Icotures oi 1881. hhititled ‘ Tho 
One Religion,’ they wore a dovolopment 
of tho ‘testimonium animo] nnUniUitei' 
OIiristianoQ,’ and a comparison of Christianity 
with other igreat religions. Wordswc ir Ui was 
no oriontahst, and this is tho only b<K)k in 
whioh he used soooiid-luwid knowledge. Nor 
did Wordsworth ventm-o olsowhero upon tlio 
field of ])hilosop]iy, whioh ns in tho case of 
Ids uncle Charles was alien to his mode of 
thought. At tho sauu) time the Hampton 
leoturos illustrate his strong interest in 
missions. lie was lunong tho Jouiiders of 
tlie Oxford Missiunary Assoeiatiuu of 
Craduatcs, and of iSt. Htephen’s House, 
whioh was designed to propnro members of 
tho uiuvorsity for mission life. In 1883 
Wordsworth’s theological learning was 
roooguised by Ills elcotiou to tho Uriel pro- 
foBsorship of tho iuterprotaUou of sorqituKi. 
Tlie Grid profoBsorship was miwly founded, 
and he was tho first oooupant ; it eiuTiud I 


with it a oanonry of Roohostor, whore 
Wordsworth throw himself heartily into tho 
work of ohuroh and oathedral. 'IVo years 
laler Wordswortli was nominated to tho 
Hoo of Salisbury in suooession to George 
Moherly [q. v.|. lie was oonsooratod on 
28 Cot. 1885, and was mailo U. U. at Oxtori 
Tlionoeforth his literary work, apart from 
tho Vulgate, was iiieideiital bi his now duties. 
iSuooeuding to a well-administered ilioooso, 
without tho problem of an inoreusing popu- 
lation, ho was able to devote much of his 
time to tho general policy of tho ohuroh. 
Possessed of a strong will and unfailing 
memory, combined with a gonuhio interest 
ill the work of his clergy and an ample 
generosity, ho fully exerted his authority. 
Ho miulo hmiself lui eJTloieut nooh'aiustioal 
lawyer, ami was fearless in liskiug litigation, 
fiwm whioh in fuel his liolduess protcolod 
him. Ho was the first to oxoruiso the 
[K)wer under tho 1’lui‘aliliesAot Amendment 
Aot(1898), by whioh a Isshop can appoint a 
oui‘al.e, at tho expenso of uii imtompolent 
iuomubeut, to a lu'gleeted parisli. lie also 
revived tbo oauouioal right oi oxaininiiig 
and lujeuting, on tho suoro of iusuiliuiont 
learning, Iho presenloe to a bonelieo. Tho 
diooosan work tor winch lie foxnul widest 
Hooijo was that ol etluoation. Not only did 
ho make great, and often sucocsstul, elforts 
to maintain olcsueUtarj^ ohuroh scliools, 
hut he also oouoorned himself rvith liiglier 
iiiHlmotum. Ho founded luid endowed 
Uio UisIio])’s Sohool at Halisbury lor tlie 
seoondary oo-edueatioii of boys and girls. 

hi tho oentiul oomiHels ol his ohuroh, 
Wordswortli’s inlluonoo was csju-oially 
powerful. Ho was on terms ol olose 
intimiwiy with Arohhishop Heusoii, and 
his asHislalioo piwed indispoimablo to 
Henson’s sueoessoin. Ho was (iiio of tho 
asKeHsors in iho hisho]) of Linoolu’s ease 
lu 1880--99, and laboriously studied the 
rolovaut law and history. 

Wowlsworth ohorisliod lio)ieH of reunion 
of Christendom, anti the aH|)iratiou stirreil 
Ills best energies. Hut ho inherited muoh 
of his father’s strong fueling against 
liomo ; and tlumgli ho frankly ex- 
pirossed his lulmiration fur its more 
scholarly rojirostsitativeH, lie was always 
I’Oiuly to state, iu Latin or Knglislt, the 
points of clin'oroueo and tho olaims of iiis 
own ohuroh to airtiquity or authority, ilo 
was always intorosted in symptoms of 
iuU'rnal revolt in tho Roman oommimion, 
and watohod such growth os might bo 
found among Uio Ohl Catholios, especially 
of Austria, lu fact, his rango of inleiwt 
ouvoi'ud tlio whulo aim of Christoudom 
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where bishops existed. In the general 
recognition of ^isoopocy he saw the one 
hope of unity. The common feature of epis- 
copacy drew Wordsworth to remote Eastern 
ohureW of whoso orthodoxy he was willing 
to take the most favourable view, and 
towards Swedes and Moravians, cpisoopal 
brethren, though other sides of their system 
might seem to rank them with those who 
care little for the historic ministry, and 
though their link with the past might, as 
in the last case, be very dubious. He 
grudged no efEort to remove obstacles and 
in the negotiation of terms of possible 
association. His last work, the Hole 
lectures, delivered at Chicago in 1910, and 
published in England in 1011, on the 
national ohuroh of Sweden, was inspired by 
this motive. It was composed in Ul-health, 
but is a substantial and original contribu- 
tion to history. It has been translated 
into Swedish, and is a recognised text-book 
in the Sw^sh colleges. In bis ‘ Do 
succeBsione Episcoporum in Ecolesia Angli- 
oana’ (1890) and ‘Do validitate ordiunm 
Anglioanormu ’ (1894) he laboriously 

attomptod to refute the soruples of tho 
so-oalled Jansonist Churoh of Holland. 
Tho correspondonoo was kept up through 
his life, though his hopes were never fully 
realised. He also m^e some efiorts to 
oontmuo the attempts of his uncle Charles 
to draw together the episoopal and presby- 
torian ohurohes of Sootland. His elaborate 
history of the episcopate of Charles Words- 
worth (1899), like his lator researches, as in 
his ‘ Ordination Problems ’ (1009) and 
‘ Unity and Eellowship ’ (1910), was l^ely 
devoted to precedents for tho absorption of 
religious societies with some defect in their 
title into others whose pedigree was 
unblemished. 

Wordsworth found in history an 
authoritative clue to present duty. His 
two most important praotioal works, ‘ Holy 
Communion, ‘originafly a series of visitation 
addroHsos in 1891 (3rd edit. 1910), and Ms 
‘ Ministry of Grace,’ charges of 1001 (2nd 
edit, 1002) are laboriously historioal in 
method. Tho last is a history of the 
Christian ministry which contains substan- 
tial ndfiltinns to knowledge. If history 
revealed institittions to ho accepted as 
autlioritotivo, soriptui-e was equally a 
suooossion of oraoles to be intorproind, not 
to bo oritioisod. Though in his later years 
Wordsworth ceased to share such fears as 
liddon’s, he was to the last very conserva- 
tive in regard to oritioism of the Bible. 

In his preaching Wordsworth showed 
himself equally sme of his ground, sorip- 


tural and historical, and spoke impressively 
and often with originality, although he 
sometimes forgot that his audience md not 
sham his interests and his knowledge. Out- 
side his own lines of reading, the literature 
rimt interested him was su^ as dealt with 
proctioal questions. His appetite for 
information was keen; the local and 
natural history of his diocese, for instance, 
beoame thoroughly familiar to him, and 
on most oonorete topios he had some- 
thing to impart. Though he was an accom- 
plished oririo and writer of Latin, style 
m Engli^ literatare did not greatly interest 
him ; in pootry he was chiefly attracted by 
the grave morality of his great-uncle, 
'Mlliam Wordswor^. He is memorable 
chiefly for bis efforts for the reunion of 
Christendom, which compare with those of 
Archbishop Wake, and for the soholarly 
work wbioh places him among the masters 
in historioal theology. He was mode hon. 
T.T. T). of Dubhn in 1890, of Cambridge in 
1908, and hon. D.D. of Berne in 1892. In 
1906 he was chosen a fellow of the British 
Academy. He wrote in this Diotionaiy on 
Charles Wordsworth [q. v.] and on John 
Walker [q. v. Suppl. Ij. 

The bi^op died suddenly at his palace at 
Salisbury on 16 An^, 1911, and was buried 
atBriUord,n6arSaUBbury. HemarriDd(l) 
in 1870, Susan Esther [d. 1804), daughter of 
Henry Ootavius Coxe [q. v.] ; (2) in 1896, 
Mary, daughter of Colonel Bob^ Williams, 
M.P., of Bridehead, Dorset, by whom he 
left four sons and two daughters. 

His portrait was painted in duplicate in 
1006 by Sir George Reid and presented to 
him by the diocese. One picture is in the 
Palace, Salisbu^, the other belongs to Mrs. 
Wordsworth. It has been engraved. He 
is to be commemorated by a reounibent 
statue and by the ereotion of ohoir-stalls 
in Salisbury oathodral. 

[Personal knowledge ; The Times, 17 and 21 
Aug. 1011 ; Salisbury Piocesan Gaaette, Sept, 
to Doc. 1911 (artiolos by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, tho Principal of Brasenose, Miss 
E. Wordsworth, and others) ; Dr. H. J. White 
in Journal of Thoolog. Studies, Jan. 1912, xiii. 
201 ; Dr. W. Sanday in Proo. Brit. Aoadamy, 
1012; o biography by the present wiiter is 
in preparation.] E. W. W. 

WORMS, HENRY DE, first Baboh 
P ruBBiOHi (1840-1903), politician. [See 
Db Wobms.] 

WRIGHT, CHARLES HENRY HAMIL- 
TON (1836-1909), Hebraist and theologian, 
boro at Dublin on 0 March 1830, was second 
son in a family of ten children of Edwp'd 
Wri^t, LL.D., barrislei', of Motavillo, 

aa2 
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Uonnybrook, 00 . Dublin, by hiH wilo 
Chodotto, daiigbtor of Joseph Wright of 
Decoh ITill, Donnybrook. Edward Toroc vat 
Wright [q. v. tiuppl. II] was his eldest 
brother. Charles was privately educated, 
and entered Trinity OoUege, Dublin, on 
1 July 1862. While still an undergraduate 
ho aetively engaged in religions ooutroversy 
and propaganda on the protostaiit side, and 
in 1863 he wrote his first work, ‘ Comnig 
lilvonts ; or, Glimi)Bes of the I'Siture,’ a.s 
well as an anonymous attack on Roman 
catliolioism, * The Pope the Antiohrist.’ 
For a time Celtio philology ocoupieil 
his attention. His early work in a field 
which was then little explored was 
soon to advantage in ‘ A Griunmar of the 
Modern Irish Language’ (1866; find ctl. 
1860). But ho soon turned to theology and 
oriental languages, which formal his luaiii 
study Uirough life. In 1866 ho won the 
))rimalo’H Hebrew premium, graduating 
Q.A. with a first class in the oxaininalioii 
for the divinity tostimonium in 1857. Ho 
was awarded the Arabic priao in 1860, 
proceeding M.A. in the same year, 15.1), 
lii 1873, and I).I). in 1870. Ho also took 
the dogi'oo of Ph.D. at Leipzig in 1876. 

Meanwhile Wright luul boon ordained 
in 1860 to the ouraoy of Middloton-Q’yas, 
yorkshiro ; but though an oarnost proaoher 
ho was unsuited to orduinry panioltiol 
work. Ai)poinlod in 1863 to tlio English 
chaplaiuey at Dresden, he mode the 
aoi|uaintanoo of the letuling (iorinan 
theologians, such os Dulit/.sch and Leoldcr. 
His protostant ssoal gained him many 
ndhoi'outs among tlio English rcsldonlH, 
hut ofluudod tlio high ohureh parly, 
who suoooBsfully pctilionod A. U, Tait, 
bishop of Loudon, to appoint an additional 
ohaplain. In 1808 Wright iindortook tho 
chaplolnoy at Bonlogno-sur-mor, wlioro Im 
ministered not only to British Honmon but 
to iho German prisoners during tlio Franco- 
PriiBsiaii war of 1870-1. Tluinks io his 
oJIorts die English ohnroh was rujiaired, and 
a house was orootod, which oomblnod a 
sailors’ institute witli a elinplain’s rosid- 
onoo. Kolunilng to Ireland, Wright served 
Bueoossivoly as incumbent of fit. Mary’s, 
Bdfnst (1874-86), and of Butliesda Chutoh, 
Dublin (1886-91). In 1801 ho aooopti'd 
tho honofioe of St. Jolm’s, Livoipool, retir- 
ing in 1888, when tho ohureh was pulled 
down to maJeo Wft|y for oity iraiirovomonts. 

Meanwhile Wright’s activities wore by 
no means limited to olorical duty. Xu- 
oorporated M.A. at Exotor CoUege, Oxford, 
on 6 July 1862, ho was elooted Hampton 
looturor lor 1878, and chose os his subject j 


‘ Zcohariah and Ms Propheoies ’ (published 
in 1870). At Dublin ho delivered tho 
Donollan lectures (1880-1), in whioh ho 
expounded ‘Tho Book of Ecclosiasios in 
Relation to Modern Critioism ’ (1883), In 
1 803 he renewed his connection with Oxioid 
on his appointment as Grinfield lecturer 
on tho Soptuagint, and was ro-oloolod (o 
that oilioo in 1805 for a further lorm of 
two years. Ho also frequently acted as 
oxiuninei in llobrow in tlio Universities of 
Oxford, London, Manchester, and Wales. 

One of tho last grout militant protostant s, 
Wright devoted himself witli oonsiuouous 
ability to tho onuso of tho I’rotostanl 
Uolormation Society, of whioh ho was 
olorioal su]iorinten(lent (1808-1007). From 
his prolilio pon tlieio Hewed a steady 
stream of jiamphlul s 1 1 onuneiatory of R ( miivn 
eaUiolioism ; tlieso included ‘ 'Piio Glniiuh 
of Rome and Mtuiolatry ’ (1803), ‘ Roman 
Gathofioism ’ {1800; *ltli edit. 1909), ami 
some tronolimit articles in ‘A Protestant 
Dictionary’ (1001), of whioh lie was joint 
t>ditoi‘. Wright’s soliolnrsliij) and ueumou 
iw a OontrovorHlalist were aukiuiwledgi'il 
oven by his ojijHmonts. I5ut ho lacked the 
gifts that nmlco lor ])oj)iilority and iniblio 
roongnition. Hu died at his Iioiiho on Wands- 
worth Dommon on 22 Moroh 1009. Ho 
morriotl on 23 Juno 1860 Eblia, dmiglitor of 
Professor f^ils Wilhelm Aliiirolli, governor 
of Uio Royfd Mint, Ktoeldiolm. llo loft 
five sons, of whom Sir Almroth, tho 

liathologist, CliarioH 'L’heoiloro llagborg, 
Llj.D., tlio librarian of tho London Liluary, 
and Erio Hluokweod, oilier jiistieu of tlio 
SoyolK'lles sinoo 1006, have attained dis- 
tinotion. 

Wright’s numerous llioologiuid works, 

llioiigli never enjoying a wide eireulation, 
woro valued by eenstwvativc oritios. At 
the same thno he resum'd his inilejioudmiue 
of judgment as to tho liistorieal value of 
oortidn portions of tho Old Tostamout, 
iucludhig ‘iloiuili,’ which Jio regarded as 
ullcgorloal. He published, will) oritioiil 

note, tho Hebrew text of the books of 
Genesis (I860) and Ruth (1801), and 

tnuislalioiis of ‘Tlio Ponliiicuoli’ (I860). 
Oilier uxegutionl works woro ‘ Ifiblieal 
Essays . , . Rtudies on tho Hooks of Job 
and Jonah’ (1886); ‘An Introduution to 
tho Old 'rustamont ’ (Thcologiual Educator, 
1890 ; 4tU edit. 1808); ‘Daniel and his 
Prophooios’ (1006) 1 and ‘Uglib from 
Egyptian Papyri on Jewish History boforo 
Christ’ (1008). Ho also traiislatwi ‘ Tho 
Writin;^ of tit. PatrioU’ (1887), in ool- 
laboration with Qoorgo Thomas fitokus 
Lq.v. Su])pl. JJ. 
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[The Times, 24 March 1009; Guardian, 
31 March 1009 ; Mis. C. H. U. [Bbba] Wright, 
Sunbeams on my Path, 2nd edit. 1900 ; piivate 
information from Dr. Hogberg Wright.] 

G. S. W. 

WRIGHT, EDWARD PERCEVAL 
(1834-1010), naturalist, born in Dublin on 
27 Deo. 1834, was eldest son of Edward 
Wright, LL.D., barrister, of EloravUle, 
Donnybrook, by his wife Calotte, 
daughter of Joseph Wright of Beech Hill, 
Donnybrook. CWlea Henry Hamilton 
Wright [q. v. Suppl. II] was a younger 
brother. Edward was educated at home, 
and began tlio study of natural history 
under Prof. George James Allman [q. v. 
Suppl. 1] before ho entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, at the cud of 1852. In 1854 
ho oommenoed the publication of the 
quarterly ‘ Natural History Reviow,’ which 
he continued to edit until 1866. His 
earliest papers contributed to this journal 
aro of a varied character, dealing with 
mre Irish birds, fungi parasitic upon insects, 
tlio collecting of mollusca, ana a disease 
of the minnow. Between 1866 and 1869 
he also oontributed a series of papers to 
tlio Dublin Natural History Society on 
Uio British iiLuyfcim In 1857 ho visited 
the Mitohdstown caves, whore his disoovoty 
of blind springtails firet showed the interest 
attaching to tho living eavo-fauna of Ireland. 
In the same yoor he graduated B.A., was 
made director of the univoraity musoum, 
and became a member of the Royal Trish 
Academy. In 1868 he wa.s appointed 
looturor in zoology in Trinity College, 
a post wliioh ha helci for ten years, and was 
mode lecturer in botany in the medical sohool 
of Dr. Bteovons’s Hospital. Ho was also 
elected secretary to the Royal Geological 
fiooioty of Ireland. Wright had talnm 
part in tho meeting of the British Associa- 
tion in Dublin in 1867, and at tho 
aHsocialion’s next mooting, at Leeds in 
1 868, he, in oonjunotion mth Joseph Reay 
Groono, presented a ‘ Report on the 
Marino Fauna of the Irish coast’; ho 
uoU'd as scorotory to Reotion D for that 
and Buooeoding years. To tho ‘ Proceedings ’ 
of tho Dublin University Zoological and 
Botanical Assooiation, of wbioh ho was 
seorotary, ho oontributed in 1869 papers 
on Irish Aotinidm and Irish Nudihtanohs. 

Meanwhile Wright, who had proooedod 
M,A. in 1860, t&ng an ad ewidem at 
Oxford, oonlinuod his medical studies, and 
graduated M.D. in 1802. Determining 
to praotiso as an oculist, ho visited for 
Biipoial study tho medical schools of Berlin, 
Vienna, and Paris, puhlisliing in 1864, from 


the German of P. C. Bonders, ' The Path- 
ogeny of Squint,’ and a paper in 1866 on ‘A 
Modification of laehreich’s Ophthalmo- 
scope.’ On his appointment as locum tsnens 
for W’llliam Henry Harvey [q. v.], professor 
of botany at Trinity College (1865), he 
abandoned ophthalmic surgery for science 
(1860). Ho described the flora of the Aran 
Islands in Galww Bay after a visit in 
1865 (see Jmrn. Sot. 1867 ; Proo. Dublin 
Nat. Hist. 80c. 1S69), and in conjunction 
with Huxley tho fossils of the Barrow 
colliery in Kilkenny {Oeol. Mag. vol. iii. 
1865 ; Traas. Bauat Irish Acad. vol. xxiv. 
1871). 

In 1867 Wright paid a six months’ visit 
to the Seychelles ; and, although bis 
collecting apparatus was lost by sbip- 
wreok on the way out, he brought back 
an important collection of plants and 
animals (see Annds and Mag. Nat. Hist.; 
Trans. Boy. Irish Acad.). He spent the 
Spring of 1808 in Sicily and the autumn of 
the same year in dredging off the coast 
of Portugm, describing his results in 
attractive papers. 

In 1869 VVri“ht was appuiuted professor 
ot botany and keeper of the herbarium 
at Trinity College. As a teochor he was 
Uuent, onergotic, and thorough; but he 
bestowed his oliief care upon tho arrange- 
ment of the herbarium. His oontinuod 
interest in zoology was shown by his 
'Notes on Sponges,’ especially those of 
Ireland {Proo. Boy, Irish Acad. ; Quarterly 
Jofurml of Mieroscop. Science) ; in his 
revision of Eiguier’s ‘Ocean World’ for 
Messrs. Cassell in 1S72 ; in his adaptation of 
the same author’s ‘ Mammalia’ in 1875 ; iu 
the ‘ Concise Natural History ’ of 1886 ; 
and, above all, in bis report,^m conjunction 
with Dr. T. L. Stnder, on the AJcyun^a 
of the Challenger expedition (vol. xxxi. 
1880). 

Elected to the council of the Royal 
Irish Academy iu 1870, he acted as seoretaw 
from 1874 to 1877, and from 1883 to 1809, 
oarcfuUy supervising the miblications. In 
1883 he was awarded the Cunningham gold 
medal [seo Ouhhingham, Tiiiothy]. 

Besides Ms professional studies Wright 
took a keen interest in aiohmdlo^, and 
from 1900 to 1902 he was piesiomt of 
the Royid Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. 
He spent many vacations on the continent 
of Europe, and was lamed for life in a 
carriage secidout in Switzerland, In poli- 
tics he was a strong radical. _ Owin^ to 
heart weakness, be resigned bis chair in 
1904, but continued to superintend _ the 
herbarium, living in his rooms in Trinity 
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College and maintaining liia intorest in hia 
varied Btndiea. Ho died ol broncliilia at 
Trinity College, Dublin, on 2 Marob 1010, 
and waa buried at Mount Jerome, Dublin, 
He married in 1872 Emily, accond dangli- 
tor of Colonel Ponaonby Shaw ; alio died 
ivitliout issue in 1880. 

[The Irish Naturalist, xix. (1910), Cl-03 
(with portrait) ; Royal Irish Academy, Ab- 
stracts ot Minutes, 1900-10, 111 March ; Mrs, 
Janet Ross’s 'I'ho Rourth Qonoiution, I912.| 

a. S. B. 

WEIGHT, Sin EOBBRT SAMUKL 
(1839-1904), judge, born at Ditton rectory 
on 20 Jan. 1830, was eldest son of Heiury 
Edward Wriglii, i-ector of Litton, Somerset, 
by his wife, a dnugliier of tlio Rev. Edward 
Edgcll. Eduealed at King’s, fleliool, Rru- 
ton,'S()mer.Met, ho matriculat'd oa a ooin- 
monor .at Balliol College, Oxford, onOifuno 
1850, at the early ago of seventeen, and 
in 18(57 rras elected a scholar. Benjamin 
Jewett WHS hia tulor, and ho lu'camo one 
of ilowott’a favourite pupils, oontinuing 
his intimate friend until Jewett’s doath, 
whiolr took place at Wright’s house, 
1 [adloy Park, in 1 803. In tho Easter t'rm, 
181)0, Wright was ]ilacod in tlio iii'st olass 
in olassloal moderations, and in Miohaelmaa 
term, 1800, in tho first olass in the final 
olassioal sclusd. Ho obtained university 
priiees for Latin verse in ISfSO and for tho 
English essay in 1801, and tho Arnold 
essay, bis subject being ‘The Danuls) as 
ooniu'oted with tho Civilisation of Ceutr.jl 
Europe,’ in 1802. lie was Craven soliolar 
in 1801 , and in tho same year was elected 
to a fellowship at Oriel College. This ho 
held until 1880. lie graduated B.A. in 
1801, proceeding B.C.L. in 1803, and M. A. 
in 180-1. lie remained at Oxford tmtil 
1801), occupying himself in jirivaio tuition 
and olassioal studios. During this jieriod 
ho published tho ‘Golden Treasury of 
Ancient Greek Poetry’ (1800), subsequently 
revised (in 1889) by Evelyn Abbott |q. v. 
riuppl. n j, and in collaboration with ,1 . li. L. 
Shodwell, Christ Church, tho ‘Golden 
Treasury of Ancient tJreek Prose ’ (1870). In 
1882 ho was elected honorary follow of Oriel. 
Wright luul become a student of tho Inner 
Temple on 20 Nov, 1801, iwid was called to 
tho bar on 0 Juno 180(5. Removing to Lon- 
don, ho speedily obtained a oousidorablo 
junior prootieo both in Jjondon and on tho 
northern eirouit. In 1 873 liopublisliod a short 
volume on tho ‘Lawof Conspiraoies atulAgiw- 
monts,’ and in 1884, together with Jlonry 
IIubliouBO, an ‘ Ontlino of Local Govornmont 
and Taxationin England.’ iSubsequontlyho 
had ooonsion to study tho thorny subjeol of 


possession in ommootion with tho criminal 
law, and os Sir Erederiok Pollock, thou 
Corpus professor at Oxford, was doing tho 
samo thing in proparatlon for his standard 
work on tlio law of tort, tlioy jointly pro- 
dneod a volumo entitled ‘ An Essay on 
Possession in the Common Law ’ (Oxford, 
1888). It is ‘a composite not a joint 
work.’ W]'ight’s sliaiv, ])art iii., wliioh 
is nearly halt of tho whole, relates to 
poBSi'BHion in respect ot criminal ofTcnoes 
against prox)erty. The sulijeot is one of 
oxtreino oomploxity and mnoh dilBoulty. 
Wright treats it with alnindant learning 
and iiigeniiity, and though his essay is 
not suHioiently lucid or complete to take 
a place among tlio greatest h'gal tveatihcs of 
the eontury, it may bo said that tlioro was 
not pit'vioitsly, and bus not been siiioe, any 
work oontnimng a fullor or more anourato 
stateiiu'iit of this ])artiuulaT part of tho 
law. In 1883 tho nUornoy-general Henry 
(afterwards Lord) .lames fq. v. Kii))])l. ilj 
apxKiinted Wright junior eoutmel to tho 
treasury (‘ attorney-general’s devil ’) in 
Hueoession to (Mir) Archibald Lovin Hmltli 
Iq. V, iSuppl. llj. In that oajiaoity ho 
apfx'ared as one of Gio eouimei for tho 
orowu in some of tlio jirosec'iitioim of 
Konian coimjiivators for tri'ason-h'louy in 
ooimention with the dynamite exjiloHimm 
of 1883 and 1884, but the bulk of his 
lalMUU'H was little known to the general 
jmblie. Wright stood without suceess as 
a liberal oandidale for jmriiauu'iit in 1884 
for Norwich and in 188(1 for Htepney. 
In Deo. 1899 Lord llnlsbury nppointed 
him a judge of tlie queen’s benob division 
ill HUoeeHsioi) to Jlaroii llnddlestou. His 
simplo tastes and rudioal opinions mailo 
liim unwilling to aeci'jit tlie honour of 
kniglithood, but it was eonh'm'd in Ajnil 
1891. Ill ilune 1891 Wright bi'eamu a 
lioiiolier of tlio Timor Temiiio. 

Wriglit’s great loaruing and bis swift and 
keen inlelligeuoe were woll litted for a 
court of appeal. l<’or real siuiuess in a 
court of first iustaune lio looked patienoo, 
stolidity, and willingness to listen with- 
out open disagroomont to oontentionH 
wliioh appeared to him to lie grouiuUess. 
Ho always thouglit quiokly and often 
HiH)ko luistily, not iufrequoutly eomiuitUng 
liimsolf Gioroby to blunders wiiioli a man 
of less ability but moro oipiablo temper 
would cosily iiave avoided. Botli in orimliial 
work and at msi prim tlieso weakuossos 
considorably impairod his olHcionoy. On 
tho other liand lio had nut many superiors 
in Uio dooision of a diffioult (piostion of 
law involving tho oxaminatiou and com- 
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pnriaou of a great moss of authorities. 
His judgment in The British South Africa 
Company v. Oompauhia do Mo^ajnbiqiie, 
which was reversed by the court of appeal, 
and restored, with strong expressions of 
approval, by the House of Lords, is an ex- 
ample of his judicial power at its best. He 
was one of the judges requested by the 
Houso of Lords to give th«r opinions in the 
great ease of Allen v. Hood m 1897. Ha 
and Mr. Justice Mathew diftcred from their 
brethren in holding that the trade com- 
bination in question was not made unlawful 
by the foot that it was intended to injure 
and did injure another person for the 
benefit of those who combined. The House 
of Lords uphold this view. 

Wright’s ability and possibly his Ibnita- 
tions led to his frequent selection to sit as an 
extra ohanoory judge, as judge in bank- 
ruptoy, Euid as the judicial member of the 
railway oommission. It was in the first- 
named of these capacities that ho decided 
in Jan. 1803 the important case of Samuel 
Hope and Arnold Motley v. William H. 
Loughnau and his brothers, in wliioh, 
with the approval of the profession and 
the public, he sot aside gifts amountmg to 
noariy 150,0001. 

During the later years of his life Wright 
lived at I tadloy Pork, Hampshire, whore ho 
carried on the affairs of lus home farm in 
the form of a small republic with himself 
03 pormonont president. Seated under a 
tree, ho would invito the opinions of his 
labourers, and deoide upon the course to be 
pursued in greater or less ooeordanoo with 
(ho sentimouts of the meeting. He had 
tho tastes of a sporlsman, and being 
fond of shooting it wos his habit to sue 
iroachors in tho oounty court for nominal 
damages and an injmiotion — ^the broaoh of 
whioh would lead to tho imprisonment 
which ho considered too harsh a ponnlfy 
to be indiaeriminatoly enforced. 

After an ojwration in May 1004 Wright 
sent his resignation to the lord ohancellor, 
but in tho hw of his recovery it was not 
aoooptod. rio was i\ot, however, able to 
resume his labours, and died at Hadley 
ou 13 Aug. 1904, and was '.buried there, 
lie married m 1891 Morriel Mabel EmUy, 
daughter of tho Rev. Richard Seymour 
(jiermsido, prebendary of Salishury, and 
had two sons, of whom the younger, Michael 
Robert (6. 1901), survives. 

A caricature appoamd in ‘Vanity Pair’ 
in 1891. 

[Tho Times, and Manchester Guardian, 
15 Aug. 1904 ; Poster’s Alumni Oxon. ; 
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Abbott and Campbell's Life of Jon ett ; per- 
sonal knowledge.] H. S. 

WRIGHT, WHITAKER (1845-1904), 
oompony promoter, was bom in the north 
of England on 9 Eeb. 1845, and at the ago 
of twenty-one, equipped with some Imow- 
ledgo of inorganic oliomistry and assajdng, 
started as an assayer in the United States, 
and invested in a few mining shares in the 
west. He next bought a claim for 500 
dollars, and by the sale of a half share in 
it covered all his outlay and provided work- 
ing oapitaL Tho mine proved successful, 
and was tlie foundation of his fortune ; 
to use lus own words, ‘after tho first 
10,000 dollars was made, the rest was easy.’ 
He was one of the pioneers of the mining 
boom in 1870 at Leadville, wliore he made 
and lost two fortunes. Leaving Leadville, 
he acquired the Lake Valley mine in How 
Mexico, and built a bronoh railway to it. 
After these western adventures he came east 
and settled in PhiladelpMa, was for many 
years a member of the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers, and became ohoiimau 
of the PMIadolphia Mining Exchanm ; he 
was also a member of the Cjons(m^ted 
Stock Exoliangc of New York. At theage of 
thirty-one he was more than a millionaire. 
He hod now resolved to retire from business, 
hut his American career ended disastrously, 
owing to the failure of the Gunnisou Iron 
and Coal Company, in which he was largely 
involved, and the great depreciation in 
other seourities. 

Returning to England in 1889, he brought 
out the Aharis Mining Corporation iu 1391, 
but this enterprise gained little market 
or public attention, and was wound up in 
1899. He became better known as a 
company momotcr in 1804, when he floated 
the West Australian Exploring and Pinance 
Corporation, a promoting oencom. Next 
year he brought out a uke venture, the 
London and Globe Eiuanoe Corporation. 
Both oompanies had for a time very pros- 
imrous careers. Wright’s profits from these 
two undertakings were 238,4361. The times 
wore favourable to Wright’s speoial qualifi- 
cations. He had personal mowle^e of 
mining oomps, could talk of them rfausibly, 
and fiom his experience in Phfladelphia 
knew tho weak points of the average 
Bpooulator. During 1896 the Lake View 
Oonsola was floated by the London and 
Globe with a capital of 260,0001. _ Other 
oompanies were formed for opening up 
mines ia Western Australia, the inost 
notable being Mainland Oonsols, Padding- 
ton Consols, and Wealth of Nations, 
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Early in 1897 he acquired the assets of 
le two companies, the London and Globe 
nd the West Australian, and floated 
new combination as the London and 
lobe Einance Corporation, of which he 
Boame the managing director. The new 
}mpany had a capital of 2,000,0001. 
I IZ. shares, of which Wright received 
36,000Z. The names of the Marquis of 
luSerin as chairman and of Lord Loch 
1 a director were substantial assets ; the 
lares went up to 2Z., and the promotion 
■ork of the new company was very proflt- 
blc. It acquired the Ivnnhoe mine at 
lalgoorhe from a small colonial company 
ith a capital of 6O,O00Z. and refloated it in 
ondon with a capital of l,000,000z. in 6Z. 
lares, the issue being a great success, 
[eanwhile (in October 1897) Wright started 
le British America Corporation with a 
ipital of 1,600,0001. to acquire mining 
iterosts in British Columbia and the Yukon 
igion. This company and the Globe 
scame jointly interested in floating the 
ast and West Le Boy companies, the 
.ossland Great Western, Kootenay, Cale- 
mia Copper, Nickel Corporation, Loddon 
alley, and other companies, the shares 
' each reacliing substantial premiums, 
’'right’s personal gain from these opera- 
ons was 60,0001., apart from the profit 
}tained by his companies. In Feb. 
198 he started the Standard Exploration 
irnp^y to take over the Paddington Con- 
)1b. Wealth of Nations, and several other 
)mpanics floated by the original under- 
lines, which had become unsuccessful. 
Nearly all those undertaldngs were 
orked by one ofiBoo (43 Lothbury), with 
single staff of dere a.nd were rmder 
^right’s direct control. The shares of the 
w London and Globe proved a popular 
strument of speculation. The company 
jnstontly engaged in large market opera- 
ms in shares of the companies under 
'right’s control, particularly the Lake 
iew Consols. Alarming reports were 
ioasionally spread as to the company’s 
loncial positiou; the Baker Stxeet and 
Waterloo Bailway Company, which was one 
its promotions, was miown to be a severe 
;ag upon its resources. In spite, how- 
ler, of evil reports, the Globe continued 
pay small dividends at intervals until 
jtober 1899. During that year Late 
.ew shares rose from 91. to 281. through 
e discovery of a rich patch of ore, the 
.obe making largo profits in the shares. A 
arp reaction soon sot in, based on the 
lowledge that the rich find was exhausted, 
'right, apparently misled os to the condi> 


tion of the mine, mado strenuous efforts 
to support the market. The results were 
disastrous to himself and to the company, 
which lost three-quarters of a million in 
Lake View shares in 1809. The crisis was 
reached on 28 Deo. 1900, when the Globe 
company announced its insolvency, and the 
Standard Exploration Company which was 
involved in the commitments of the Globe 
went also into liquidation. The disaster in- 
volved the failure of many members of the 
Stock Exchange, the liquidation of many 
subsidiary companies, ineluding the British 
America Corporation, and the ruin of 
numerous small investors. The reports 
of the official receiver showed tliat the 
companies had long been on a falso fiTni.Ti oin,] 
basis, the accounts having been manipulated 
in such a way as to conceal deficits, and the 
dividends paid by tho Globe not having been 
earned but provided by means of loans 
from Wright and the other companies. Tho 
resources of praotioaDy aU tho undertakings 
under his control had been employed in ms 
recent Stock Exchange operations. 

In 1902 his follow directors of the London 
and Globe Finance Corporation brought 
an aetion against the promotors of tho 
Lake View syndicate for the i-ooovery of 
1,000,0001., or which they had boon deprived 
by misrepresentation. The case was heard 
before Lord Alvorstone, lord chief justice, 
in Jimo 1902. Wright was a chief witness 
for the ploiutifis. After a nine days’ trial, 
a verdict was given for the defendants. 

Meanwhile Wright had been examined 
before the official receiver in the London 
and Globe liquidation, but the public prose- 
cutor refused to institute criminoil pro- 
ceedings. Public indignation was aroused, 
and on 19 Feb. 1902 an amendment to 
the address was moved in the House of 
Commons by Mr. George Lambert express- 
ing regret that no prosecution had been 
instituted against the directors. Tho law 
officers stated tliat in the present state of 
the law a prosecution could not be con- 
fidently undertaken, but Sir Edward Carson, 
the solicitor-general, expressed his belief 
that a false bolonce-sheot had been issued, 
Mr. Balfour, the loader of the House of 
Commons, admitted the existence of ‘ deep 
and profound indignation ’ among the 
public, and promisedthat the law should 
be amended. Finally, Mr. John Flower, a 
creditor, obtained from Mi?. Justice Buckley 
on 11 March 1903 on order for the official 
receiver to prosecute, and a warrant for tho 
arrest of Wright was issued. Wright had 
sailed four days before from Havre to New 
York, where ho woe arrested by warrant on 
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16 March and impriaoned. After resisting 
extradition for some months by every legal 
artifice, he suddenly resolved on 6 July 
voluntarily to return to England, where 
ho arrived on 6 August. 

Protracted proceedings at the GuUdlmll 
ended in his committal for trial. The trial, 
which began on 11 Jan. 1904, was hdd for 
greater convenience at tho law courts 
instead of at the Old Bailey. The pioseon- 
tion was not under any of the Joint Stock 
Companies Acts, but under tho Larceny 
Act of 1861. Tho issues were directed to 
the questions whether the balance-sheets 
and reports of the London and Globe Com- 
pany for the years 1809 and 1900 were false 
in material particulars ; whether they were 
false to the Imowledgo of Whitaker Wright ; 
and if so, whether these falso accounts and 
false reports were published for the purpose 
of deceiving shareholders or defrauding 
creditors or inducing other persons to 
become shareholders. Tho judge was Mr. 
Justice Bigham, afterwards Baron Mersey. 
(Sir) Bufua Isaacs, K.C., conduoted tho 
roseoutiou, and Wright was brilliantly 
efended by (Sir) John Lawson Wolton 
[m V. Suppl. 1]]. The proaeouting oouuacl 
aUeged that 6,000,0001. capital had been 
lost in two years, not a penny of which 
had been return^ to the shareholders, 
whilst debts of about 3,000,0001. hod been 
contracted besides, On 26 Jan. Wright 
was conviotod on aU counts and sentenced 
to file maximum penalty of seven years’ 
enal servitude. After receiving sentence 
e was talking with his legal wviser Sir 
George Henry Le^7is [q. v. mppl. ID in the 
consultation room, when he suddenly died. 
At the inquest on 28 Jon. it was shown 
that he poisoned himself with cyanide of 
potassium. He was buried at Witley, and 
left a widow, a son, and two daughtois. 

Wright acquired for his country resi- ! 
denoe a large estate at Lea Park, Willey, 
Surrey, four miles from Godolming. There 
ho surrounded himself with ex&avagont 
luxuries, ereoting a weU-oquipped observa- 
tory and a private theatre. He constantly 
devised new efieots in architecture and 
landscape gardening ; hills which obstructed 
viows were levelled, and armies of labourers 
employed to fill up old lakes and dig new 
ones. He was fond of billiards, whm ha 
played in a saloon oonskuoted of glass 
boneath one of the wide sheets of water 
in Ms grounds. After Wright’s death the 
properly was acquired by Lord Pirrie. 
Wnght had also a palatial residence in 
Park Lone, fillod with art treasures. As a 
yachtsman he gained great notoriety by 


his yawl Syharita. Wright’s persuasive 
manners and Ms abilities as a publio 
speaker were turned to good ocoount at 
shareholders’ meetings, and inspired con- 
fidence in his most disastrous under- 
takings. Ho bequeathed his estate valued 
at 148,2001. to Ms wife Anna Edith, whom 
he made sole executrix. 

[Annual Begiater, 1003, p. 24; 1904, p. 17 ; 
Saturday Eeview, xovh. 133 ; Illustr. 
London Kous, 30 Jan. 1904 ; The Times, 
20-27 Jan. 1904 ; Financial Times, 27 Jan. 
1004 ; Star, 27 Jan. 1804 ; Blackwood’s 
Magazine, olxxv, 397.) 

WBOTH, WABWIOK WILUAM (1868- 
1911), numismatist, bom at Glerkenwell, 
Loudon, ou 24 Aug, 1868, was eldest sou in 
the family of four sons and four dau^ters 
of Warwick Beed Wroth (1824-1869), vicar 
from 1864 to Ms death of St. PMlip’s, 
Glerkenwell (see preface to Wboth’s 
Sermons, clmp.y Mystical, edited by J. E. 
Vaux, 1869). His mother was Sophia, 
youngest daughter of Thomas Brooks, of 
Ealing, Middlesex. 

After education at the King’s School, 
Canterbury, where he hod a sound olassioal 
training, Wrotti joined the staff of the 
Briti^Museum as au assistant in the medal 
room on 22 Juljy 1878, and hold tho post 
for life. He moMy devoted his energies to 

* a study of Greek coins, and made a high 
roputaiion by his continuation of the 
oataloguea of Greek coins at the museum 
wMoh his predecessors, S. L. Poole, Ifc. 
Baxolay Head, and Mr. Peroy Gardner, had 
begun. Wroth’s catalogues, in six volumes 
all illustrated with many plates, dealt with 
coins of Eastern Greece Img^ning with those 
of ' Crete and the ..Egoon Islands ’ (1886), 
and proceeding with those of ‘ Pontus, Paph- 
lagonia, Bithynia and tho Kingdom of 
Bosoms’ (1889); of ‘Mysia’ (1892); 
of * Qalatio, Cappodooia and Syria ’ (1899) ; 
of ‘ Troas, JBous and Lesbos ’ (1894); and 
finally of ‘ Parthia ’ (1903). Subsequently 
ho prepared oalnloguos, which ate) took 
standard rank, of Imperial Byzanlano Coins’ 
(2 vols. 1908) and of the coins of tho 

* Yondals, OstrogothsandLombards’ (1911), 
Before hJs death he returned to Greek 
ooinage, and was preparing to oatalogue 
that of Philip II and Alexander III, and 
the later kinp of Macedon. 

Outsido his numismatic work at the 
museum. Wroth made between 1882 and 
1907 valuable contributions to the ‘ Journal 
of Bellenio Studies ’ and the ‘ Humismatio 
OMuniole,’ To the ‘Journal’ ho contri- 
buted in 1882 ‘A Statue of the Youthful 
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Asklepios ’ (pp. 46-52) and ‘ Teleaphoros 
at Dionysopofis ’ (pp. 282-300). For the 
‘Numismatio Chronicle’ he \m)te also in 
1882 on ‘Ashlepios and the Coins of 
Pergamon’ (pp. 1-61) j on ‘Cretan Coins ’ 
in 1884 (pp. 1-68), and several pa^rs on 
‘Greek Coins acquired by the British 
Musomn, 1887-1902’ (1888-1904). He 
also co-operatcd 'with Mr. Barclay Head in 
1911 in a new edition of Head’s ‘ Historia 
Numorum ’ (1887). Wroth tyas a regular 
contributor of memoirs, ohiefly of 
medallists, to this Diotionary from its 
inoeption in 1886 until his death. 

Troth’s interests were not confined to 
numismatics. He 'was on eager student 
of English literatuie, especially of the 
eighteenth century ; he haid a 'wide know- 
ledge of the history of London, of which he 
owned a good colleotion of prhits. With his 
brother, Arthur Edgar Wroth, ho published 
in 1890 ‘ The London Pleasure Gardens of 
the Eighteenth Century,’ a scholarly and 
pleasantly 'wntton emoodimont of many 
years’ research. This was supplemented by 
a paper on ‘ Tickets of Vauxhall Gardena ’ 
{Numismaiic Ohron. 1898, pp. 73-92) and 
W ‘Oiemorne and tho I^tor London 
Gardens’ (1907). Me was elected E.S.A. 
on 7 Moroh 1889, 

Wroth died unmarried at his residence 
at West Kensington after an operation for 
peritonitis on 26 Sept. 1011. 

[Tho Times, 28 and 20 Sept. 1911 ; Brit. 
Mus. Cat. ; private information ; Athemeum, 
30 Sept. 1911 ; Numismatic Chroii. 1912, 
107 soq. (memoir by 6. F. Hill -ffilh biblio- 
graphy by J. Allan).] W. B. 0. 

WBOTTESLEY, GEORGE (1827-1009), 
soldier and antiquary, bom at 6 Poivys 
Place, Loudon, on 16 Juno 1827, was third 
son of John, second baron Wrottesley 
[q. V.], by Sophia Elizabeth, third daughter 
of Thomas Gillard of Clullington. Ho was 
educated at the Blackheath Propriotary 
School. Entering the Royal Military 
Academy, Woohvich, in 1842, he obtained a 
commission in the royal engineers in 1846. 
He was ordered almost immediately to 
Ireland in connection with the famine relief 
works, and thence in 1347 to Gibraltar, whore 
he remained till 1849. In 1832 he joined 
the ordnance survey. He took part in the 
Crimean war, sailing for the Dardanelles on 
survey work in January 1834. With Sir 
John Fox Bnrgoyne [q. v.] he went on the 
mission to Omar Posoha at Shumla. He 
afterwards became A.D.O. to General 
Tylden, officer commanding royal engineers 
in Turkey, and in this oapaoity he acoom- 


panied Lord Raglan to Varna. He was 
engaged at Varna on plana and reports on 
the Turkish lines of retreat from the Danube, 
when he was struck down by dysentery, 
vrhich ultimately caused complete deafness. 
In Oolobor 1854 ho was invalided home 
and promoted to captain. On Sir John 
Burgoyne’b return from the Crimea to the 
war office in 1856 as inspeotor-general of 
fortifications. Captain Wrottesley was ap- 
pointed his A.D.O., and ho stayed with tho 
field marshal, acting continually as his 
secretary on oommissiona and confidential 
adviser till Bnrgoyue|a retirement in 1868. 
Wrottesley aooompanied Bnrgoyne to Paris 
in 1856, when ho presented to Napoleon III 
tho funeral oar of Napoleon I from St. 
Helena. He was soorotary of tho defence 
committee of tho war oilioe, 1866-60 j of 
the committee on the influence of rifled 
artillery on works of defence, 1859 ; and 
of tlm commitlOD on the storage of powder 
in magazines, 1866. In 1863, being then a 
major, he presided over the oommittoo on 
army signalling which intioducod tho use of 
the Morse system. Ho was mode lieutenant- 
colonel in 1808, and on Burgoyne’s retire- 
ment took o'vor the command of tho engineers 
at ShomoUffe. In 1872 he oomraandod at 
Greemrioh, and in 1876 beoamo officer 
commanding R.E. at Woolwich, retiring 
from tho army in 1881 -(vith tho rank oi 
major-general. 

Wrottesley ooUootod and edited ‘The 
Military Opinions of Gen. Sir J. F.Burgoyne’ 
in 1860 ; and jmblishcd ‘ Life and Corre- 
spondence of Field Marshal Sir J. F. 
Buigoyno’ (2 vols.) in 1873. But liia 
prinoipal literary interest lay in genealogy. 
In 1879 ho founded -with Robert William 
Eyton [q. v.] the William Salt Society, 
of which ho was honorary secretary from 
1879 till his death. His abundant gonea- 
logioal labour is embodied in the thirty-Cour 
vmumes of the ‘Sta/Tordshire Oolleotions ’ 
of the society. His most important 
oonlributions were those on the ‘Libor 
Niger’ (1880), his ‘Pleas of the Forest’ 
(1884), the ‘ Mlitary Service of Knights in 
-the 13lh and 14th conturies, Cropy and 
Calais’ (1897). The lost, together -with 
‘Pedigrees from the Plea RoUs,’ ‘The 
Giflaidsfrom the Conquest’ (1902), ‘The 
Wrottosleys of Wrottesley’ (1903), ‘The 
Okeovots of Okeover’ (1904), and ‘The 
Bagots of Bagots Bromlw’ (1908), ■were 
republished separately. These four family 
histories are so contrived as to form 
national histories in miniature. Wrottesley 
shares -with Eyton the credit of initiating 
the modem method of genealogy. In com- 
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paring the tw Mr. J. Horace Bound says: 
* Wrottesley’a own critieal sense was, I think, 
more developed ... for no genealogist, 
perhaps, could claim with better reason 
that he placed truth foremost.’ He had, 
too, that other virtue of the new school, 
the power of tacking on private history 
to public events in such a way as to give 
to the narration its reality and significance. 
He died on 4 March 1909, and is buried in 
the Wrottesloy vault in TettenhaU church. 
He married (1) on 7 Jan. 1854 Margaret 
Anne, daughter of Sir Jolm Fox Bui:g 03 me ; 
she died on 3 May 1883 ; and (2) on 21 Beb. 
1889 Nina Margaret, daughter of John 
William PliUips of He^ridge, Staffordshire, 
who survived him. He had no issue by 
either marriage. 

[Salt Society, vols. i.-xviii. and i.-xii. n.e. , 
Gonoalogist. n.s. xxvi. 1909 ; Burgoyno’s Life, 
1873 ; J. U. Bound, Staff. Cols. vol. 1010.] 

J. 0. W. 


WTLLIE, Sib WILLIAM HUTT 
CURZON (1848-1909), heutcnant-oolouel 
in the Indian army and of tlie govern- 
ment of India foreign department, born at 
Cheltenham on 5 Oct. 1848, was third and 
youngest son of the five children of General 
Sh: William Wyllie, G.GB, fq. v.], by 
Amelia, daughter of Richards Hutt of 
Appley, Isle of Wight, and niece of Cap- 
tain John Hutt, R.N. [q. v.]. Both ms 
brothers served in Indio — John WiUiara 
Shaw Wyllie [q. v.] and Prands Robert 
Shaw Wyllie, some time undor-seoretary to 
the government of Bombay. 

Educated at Marlborough and Sandhurst, 
he entered the army in Oct. 1808 os ensign 
106th foot (the Durham light infantry). 
Arriving in India Eeb. 1807, he joined the 
Indian staff corps in 1809, and was posted 
to the 2ud Gurkha regt. (the Skmoor 
rifiee), now the 2nd King Edward’s own 
Gurkhas. He was specially selected for 
civil aud political employment in 1870, 
when he was appointed to the Oudli com- 
mission and served under General Barrow 
and Sir George Couper [q. v. Suppl. H]. 

In Jan. 1879 he was transferred to the 
foreign department, serving successively 
as cantonment magistrate of Nasirabad, 
assistant-commissioner in Ajmer-Merwara, 
and assistant to tho governor-general’s 
agent in Baluchistan, Sm Robert Groves 
Sandeman [q. v.]. He went through the 
Afghan campaign of 1878-80, iuoludhig ths 
march on Kandahar, with Major-general Sir 
Robert Fhayra. He received the modal 
and was mentioned in the viceroy’s de- 
spatches. After the war he was military 
secretary to his brother-in-law, William 


Patrick Adam, governor of Madras [q. v.], 
from Deo. 1880 until Adam’s death in the 
foHowing May, and untD Nov. 1881 ho was 
private Bociotaiy to Mr. William Hudloston 
(acting governor). 

He married on 29 December 1881 Katha- 
rine Qcorgiana, second daughter of David 
ll^amaiitle Carmiohael, I.C.S., then member 
of tho council, Madras, who survives him. 

Wyllie had charge of Mulhor Rao, tho 
ev-Gaekwor of Baroda, from Dec. 1881 to 
Nov. 1882. Ho then became assistant resi- 
dent at Haiderabod. Subsequently he was 
assistant commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara, 
1883 ; first assistant in Bajputana, 1384 ; 
additional political agent, Kotah, April 
1885 ; boundary settlemont officer, Meywor- 
Maiwar border, Nov. 1880 ; political agent, 
Kotah, Jan. 1889 ; officiating commisBioner 
of Ajmer, July 1891 ; officiating political 
agent, JhoUawar, in addition to Kotah, 
1891—2; resident western states of Baj- 
putana (Jodhpur), 1892-3 ; resident in 
Moywat (Udaipur), Nov. 1893 to Feb. 1898, 
when he officiated as resident in Nepal. 
Later in 1898 ha attained one of the highest 
appointments in the service, viz. that of 
agent to tho governor-general in central 
India. In May 1900 ho was transfonod in 
the same capacity to Bajputana, whore he 
remained during the rest of his service in 
India. He was made C.I.E. in 1881, and 
ho attained Ms lioutonont-ooloneloy in 1892. 

Throughout his long and varied services 
in the native states of India, and more 
especially in Bajputana, where seventeen 
of the most strenuous years of his life were 
spent, ho gained by his unfailing courtesy, 
bis charm of manner, and above all by ms 
high character and strength of purpose, 
the most remarkable influence over the 
chiefs and officials of the principoUlies 
under his administrative charge. In addi- 
tion Wyllie had the reputation, so dear to 
all Rajputs, of a keen sportsman and a 
skilful and daring rider, who held as a 
trophy tho blue riband of Bidian sports- 
men, the Hog-huntera’ Ganges cup, which 
he won in Oudh in April 1876. 

His example stimulated all who served 
under him, and it was owing to his energy 
and to tho confidence placed in him % 
the princes and people of Bajputana that 
tho calamity of famine during the years 
1899-1900 was snooeasfully overcome by 
tho measures of relief wMoh he organised. 

In March 1901 he came home on being 
selected by Lord Georm Hamilton for the 
post of political aide-de-ca mp to the 
secretary of state for Lidia. ESs know- 
ledge of India aud long association with 
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the ruling chiofu and thoir courts admirably 
fitted him for tlie important and otton deli- 
oate duties oC the ofiSce, which included 
that of advising tlie secretary of state 
for India on political questions relating 
to the native states. An'angomonts for ihc 
reception of Indian magnates at the English 
court were in Ms charge, and heavy work 
devolved upon Mm at King Edward VU’s 
coronation in 1002, in which year ho received 
the decorations of K.CI.E. and M.V.O. 
Ho heoarao O.V.O. in Juno 1007. 

llis official position brought him into 
close eontaot ivilh Indian students, in 
whoso well are ho was always deeply in- 
terested. Ho also look an active part in 
the work ol assooialions and charities for 
the benefit of Indians. To these objects 
ho devoted himself unsparingly. 

Itw.is while attending, with Lady Wyllie, 
an outertainincnt given to Indians by 
the Niitional Indian Assooiation at the 
Imperial Institute, London, on the night ol 
1 July 1009, that Wyllie was nasassinated. 
ahnost under tlio eyes of hiB_ wife, by 
Madho Lai Dhingra, a Ihinjabi student, 
who suddenly fired at him with a revolver, 
killing Mm instantly. This insane outrage 
upon an iiuiooont and true friend of Indians 
was ihu precursor of similar crimes coin- 
inittod in India. Hr. Cawas Lolcaca, a 
Porsi physician of Shanglmi, who bravely 
inlovposed io save Wyllie, was olso mor- 
tally wounded. Hliingra was convicted of 
the double orimo at the Central Criminal 
Court on 23 July, and was hanged at 
Pentonvillo prison on 17 August . 

Wyllio’s tragic death was felt as doi'idy 
in India as at homo. Flags wore put at 
hslf-most, and public olficos wore clo.sad 
throughout Ilnjputana and central India 
on reception of the nows ; and on the day 
of Wymo’s funeral (in Kiohmond comolery) 
a salnlo of thirl ran guns was firod from 
tho palaco fortrossos of Bajputano. Vis- 
count Mnrloy, llio scorotnry of state in 
council, rcooi-dcd ‘ his Mgh opj)rooiation of 
Wyllio’s admirnblo Borvloes,’ and Ms ‘pro- 
found BouBo of tho porsonol loss’ sustained 
hy himself and Ms coUoaguos ‘ by fJm 
blind, atrodons orimo.’ Ho also grant od 
a apaoinl pension of 6001. to Lady Wyllie 
‘in recognition of her husband’s long 
and oxoollont sorvioo to tho stale, and 
in view of tho oiromustanoeB in whidi 
ho met his death.’ Memorial funds wore 
raised both in England and in India. Prom 
tho English fund a marble tablet orooted 
in tho orypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral was 
unveiled by Earl Roberta on 19 OoL 1910, 
in the presenoo, among others, of tho throo 


suocDsaivo secrotarios of slate (Loi’d George 
Hamilton, Visoouuls Midloton and Morloy) 
whom Wyllie had served at tho India office. 
An insoriplion honoath a portrait medallion 
was written by Lord Curzon of Kodleston. 
The balaneo, 26611., tho ‘ Curzon Wyllie 
memorial fund,’ was ontrusied io tho 
Strangers’ Homo for Asiatics, Limohouso, 
on tho governing body of which ho had 
served. A brass tablet was also placed 
in tho central hall of tho home. At 
Marlborough College there wos founded a 
Curzon Wyllie memorial medal to he given 
annually to tho most offioiont member 
of tho offioors’ training corps. In India 
tho Curzon Wyllie Central Memorial Fund 
eommitioo have oractod at a cost of 20001. 
a marblo ammgarh (placo of rest) in Ajmer, 
Rajpntana, to provido sliade and rest and 
water for mon and animals. A portrait 
by Mr. Ilorbort A. Olivier, exhibited at lie 
Royal Aoadomy of 1910, was presonted to 
Lady Wyllio by ibo aam(> oommiUco; a 
roplica has boon placed in tho Mayo cellogo 
lor oMoCs at Ajmer. Local momorials have 
also boon inslilulod in many ol tho states 
of Rajpuiana and central Inma. 

[fndia List, 191)9 ; ludiiin Magazine and 
Review, August 1909 j Tlin TiinoH, 3, 4, 6, 7, 
24. July and 18 Ang. 1009; 20 Dot. 1910 ; 
13 March 1911, and other dales ; Annual 
RopoiU, Sliangpis’ Home for Asiatios, 1909 
and 1010; Howowaul Mail, 3 July 1911; 
f)i>ist)ual knowledge.! t’. If. H. 

WYON, ALLAN (1843-1907), medallist 
and soal-ongravcr, bom in 1843, was the 
son of Renjamin Wyon [(p v,], oMof engraver 
of tho royal soalfl, and tlio younger brother 
of Josojjh Shepherd Wyon [q. v.] and Alfred 
Benjamin Wyon |q. v.]. Ho wos early 
taught tho arts hereditary in Ms family, and 
for a time aided Ms brother Joseph in his 
modal-work. From 1884 till his dc>ath ho 
carried on in London Iho bushioss of tho 
Wyon fiiTO of raodallists and engravers 
iouuded by Ms grandfalhor, Thomas Wyon 
Iho oldor (q, v.J, From 1884 to 1901 ho hold 
the post of engraver of tho royal seals, o 
post that had boon sucocssivoly hold hy his 
talhor and Ms two dcler hrothers, Ifo 
mode iho opisoopol soals for the arch- 
bishops of Cantorbnry and York ; tho seal 
for tho Boorotary of Scotland in 1889, and 
tho groat seal of Ireland in 1800. Tho 
groat seal of Queen Violoria of 1899 was 
the work of George William L)o Saulles 
fq. V, Suppl. U], Among Wynn’s medals 
may bo mentioned : Sir Josoph’jWMtworth 
(oorameraorating Hie WMtworth soholar- 
8hii)s founded 1808); the Royal Jubilee 
meuol of 1887; Cliarlos Darwin (Royal 
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Society medal, first a-mirded 1890) ; Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller, circ. 1902. He sdened 
in full ‘ Man Wyon.’ 

Wyon was a fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries (elected 1889) and of the 
Numismatic Society of lijndon (elected 
1886), and was at one time ticosurei and 
Tiee-presidont of the British Arohseological 
Asaociation. He compiled and published 
‘ The Groat Seals of England ’ (1887, with 
56 plates), a work begun by his brother 


Alfred. Wyon died at Hampstead on 
25 Jan. 1907. He married in 18S0 Harriet, 
daughter of G. W. Gairdner of Hampstead, 
and had three daughters and two sons ; 
the elder son is Mr. Allan G. Wyon, the 
medallist, seal-engraver, and sculptor. 

[Numismatic Chronicle, 1907, p. 32 ; Proo. 
See. Antiquaries, April 1907, p. 439 ; Man- 
chester Courier, 26 Jan. 1907 ; Hooldng, Catal. 
of Corns, ota, m Royal Mint, vol. 11 . ; iMuima- 
tion from Mr. Allan G. Wyon.] W. W. 
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YEO, GERALD FRANCIS (1846-1909), 
physiologist, born in Dublin on 19 January 
1845, was second son of Henry Yeo of Cean- 
chor, Howth, J.P., clerk of the rules, court 
ui exchequer, by his wife Jane, daughter 
of Captain Ferns. Yeo was educated at the 
royal school, Dungannon, and at Trinity 
College, Dublin, wheie he graduated 
modeiaior in natural science in 1866, 
proceeding M.B. and M.Ch. iu 1807. In 
1868 ho gained the gold medal o£ the 
Dublin Pathological Society for an essay 
on imal disease. After studying abroad 
for three years, a year each in Paris, 
Berlin, and Vienna, ho proceeded M.D, 
at Dublin in 1871, and beoalme next year 
M.R.O.P. and M.B.O.S.Ireland. For two 
years ho taught phmology in the Car- 
michael school of medicine in Dublin. He 
was appointed professor of physiology in 
King’s College, London, in 1875, and in 
1877 assistant surgeon to King’s College 
Hospital, becoming F.R.O.S.E)wland m 
1878. Ho doUverod for the CoUoga of 
Surgeons the Arris and Gale lootures on 
anatomy and physiology in 1880-2. Yeo 
^d much gocSi work with (Sir) David 
Ferrier, a f^ow professor of neuro-patho- 
logy at King’s CoUogo, on the cerebral 
Icoalisation in monkeys, but he was best 
known from 1876 os the first secretary 
of the Pliysiologioal Society, which was 
originally a dining club _ot the working 
physiologists of Groat Britain. Yeo oon- 
duoted w society’s afCairs with tact and 
energy until his resignation in 1889, wlien 
ho was presented with a valuable souvenir 
ot plate. In conjunction with Professor 
KronooW ol Borne, Yeo inaugurated the 
iuteniational physiolomcal congresses which 
are held Irionnially ; the first met at Basle 
in 1801. 

Yeo was olooted F.R.S. in 1889. _ Ho 
resigned bis chair of phirsiology at King’s 
Oollego in 1890 and received the title of 


emeritus professor. He then retired to 
Totnes, Devonshire, and later to Poway, 
where he devoted himself to yaohting, 
fishing, and gaidcning. He died at 
Austin’s Close, Harbertonford, Devonshire, 
on 1 May 1909. Yeo married (1) in 
1873 Charlotte, only daughter of Isaac 
Kitohiu of Rocldcrry, Cheshire (she died 
without issue iu 1884); (2) in 1886 Au- 
gusta Frances, second daughter of Edward 
Hunt of Thomastow'i, 00 . Kilkenny, by 
whom he hod one son. 

^ Yeo, who was a fluent speaker uith a 
lioh brogue, was good-natuied, generous, 
and full of common aonse. 

His ‘ Manual of Physiology for the Use 
of Students of Medicine’ (1884 ; 6th 
edit. 1894) was a useful and popular text- 
book. He contributed numerous soientific 
papers to the ' Bnoeedings and Transaotions 
of the Royal Society ’ and to tho ' Journal 
of Physiology.’ 

[Cameicn’s History of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of Ireland, Dublin, 1880, p. 682; 
Bnt. Med. Journal, 1009, i. 1158; Dublm 
Journal of Meilioal Soience, vol. cxxvii. 
1009 ad fill. ; personal knowledge.] 

D’A. P. 

YONGE, CHARLOTTE MARY 
(1823-1901), novelist, and story-teller for 
children, bom at Otterboume, near Win- 
choBter, on 11 Aug., 1823, was daughter of 
William Crawley Yonge, J.P.(1796-1864), by 
his wife Franocs Mary (d. 1868), daughter 
of Thomas Bamus, vioar of Batkway, 
Hertfordsliire. The only other child was 
a son, Julian Bargus (i. 31 Jan. 1831). Her 
father’s family was of old standing in 
Devonshire, and through an intermarriage 
in 1746 witii Elizabeth, danghter of George 
Duke of Otterton, was allied with the large 
famUies of Ooletidge and Pattesou, both 
of whom descended from Frances (d. 1831), 
^0 of James Coleridge and daughter and 
co-heiress of Robert Duke, of Otterton. 
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Tho father was fifth son of Duke Yonge, 
vicar of Ooruwood, near Dartmoor ; ho loft 
the army (fiSiidregt.) at twenty-seven, after 
serving in the Peninsular war and at Water- 
loo, in order to marry Miss Bargus, whose 
mother refused to allow her daughter to bo 
the wife of a soldier. Clharlotte was brought 
up on her parents’ little estate at Otter- 
bourne, where her father, an earnest elinrch- 
mon and a magistrate, iuterosted himself in 
the ohureh and the paroohial schools, then a 
new feature in English villages. An only 
girl, she paid yearly visits to her many Yonge 
oousins in Devonshire. According to her own 
account, she was born clumsy, inaccurate, 
inattentive, and at no time of her life could 
she keep accounts. Most of her education 
was derived from her father, who believed in 
higher eduoiatiun for women but deprooated 
any liberty for them. Ho instructed her in 
mathematics, Latin, and Greek, while tutors 
taught her modern languages, inoluding 
Spanish. She was also well voisod in 
conohology and botany. Pollo'vnng her 
fother’a example of devotion to tiro ohureh, 
she began at seven to teooh in the vUlagc 
Sunday sohool, and continued the praotioc 
without intermission for sovonty-ono years. 
The earliest of her stories, ‘ The Ghfi.toau do 
Melville,’ orimnally written an an exoroiso 
in Erench and printed when she was fifteen, 
was sold for the benefit of tho village sohool. 

Li 1836, Eeble’s appointment to tho 
living of Hursley (to which tho parish of 
Otterhoume waa thou joined) brought into 
Charlotte’s life a dominant influeueo. 
Eoble imbued her with his onthusiasm lor 
tho Oxford movement. During 1837-9 
she saw much of him and his wife, wliilo 
her father was in oonstant oommmnoation 
with him over the building of OUerbourno 
ohureh. Koble quioldy disoovorod Miss 
Yonge’s gifts and urged her to bring homo 
to the uneducated, uo less thou to tho 
educated, tho tenets of his faith in tho 
fum of iiotion. Au older friend, Marioime 
Dyson, aided her in her first experiments, 
tho monusoi'ipts of wluoh wore rigorously 
revised by Keble. Ho allowed no allusion 
to drunlcemioBS or insanity, and when a 
oharaoter in Miss Yongo’s story of 
‘Heaitsoaso’ referred to tho heart as ‘a 
maohine lor piunping blood ’ he erased it 
as ‘ ooai'se ’ ; whilo Mrs. Eohlo substiUitod 
‘jackanapes’ lor ‘coxcomb,’ as a fitter 
term of insult in tho ‘ Heir of Bedolylle.’ 
Before the pubUoation of her first book, 
a family oonolavo dooided that it would bo 
wrong tor her, a woman, to become a pro- 
fessed author, unless her earnings wore 
devoted to tlio support of soiuo good objoot. 


I’lio first of tho tales which, in such 
conditions, was issued to the public was 
‘Abbey Ohureh, or SoH-Control and Solf- 
Coiiooit ’ (1844), but ‘ Henrietta’s Wish, or 
Domineering,’ oud ‘ Kenneth, or tho Bear- 
guard of tho Grand Army’ (both 18S0) 
seemed a wider public, although the three 
volumes appeared anonymously. It was 
in 1863 that tho appearance ol ‘ Tho Heir 
of Redolyflo ’ brought her a genuine popular 
sucocas ; she gave her profits to Bishop 
Sdwyn to provide a sohoonor. The 
Southern Cross, for tho Melanesian mission. 
‘ The fear that tho book should bo felt to 
bo too daring ’ was not realised ; it per- 
fectly satisfied the religious fervour of the 
period, and its tendonoy to Bclf-analysis. A 
twenty-sceond edition was roaolied in 1870, 
and it was reprinted numberless times. 
Thonoeforth she desoribod liorsolf on her 
Utlo-pagoB as ‘author of “Tho lloir of 
Bedolylle.’’ ’ There followed ‘ IJoartseoso ’ 
(1864) and ‘ Tho Daisy Chain’ (1866), wliieh 
were woloomod with ospoeial warmth ; 
20001. of tho profits of ‘ Tho Daisy Chain ’ 
woin devoted to a missionary oollcgo at 
Auokland, in Now Zealand. Stories cast in 
the like mould wero ‘ Dynovor Torraoo ’ 
(1867) i ‘ Tho Trial ; more Links of tlio Daisy 
Chain ’ (1864) ; ‘ Tho Clever Woman of the 
Paniily’ (180.')) i ‘Tlio Pillars ol tho House’ 
(1873); ‘Magnum Bonum’ (1879). From 
an oarJy dato sho wove historio legends into 
many of hor stories, and her eaa’liost histori- 
cal romances included ‘ Tho Little Duke, or 
Biohaid tho Fearless ’ (1864) ; ‘ Tho Lanocs 
of Lynwood ’ (1866) ; ‘ Tho Pigeon Pio : 
a Talc of Kouudlioud Times ’ (1800) ; ‘ Tho 
Prince and tho Pago ; a Story of tho Last 
Cmsodo ’ (1866) ; ‘ Tho Dovo in tho Eagle’s 
Nest ’ (1860) ; and ‘ Tho Coged Lion ’ (1870). 
Through hor euro command of oharactor 
and hor grasp ol tlio dotails of domestio 
life Miss Yongo’s fiction appealed to varied 
oirolcB of readers. ‘ Tho Jloir of Bedolyilo ’ 
was eogorly road by ofiiaoi’s iu tlie Crimea. 
Charles Kingsley wept over ‘Heartsease’ ; 
Lord Eaglan, Guizot, AmpOre, WiUiam 
Morris, D. 0. Bossotti, wore among hor 
earlier, and licim'y iSidgvviok among her 
later admirers. 

In 1851 Miss Yongo became the editor of 
a now poriodiool, Cio ‘Monthly Packet,’ 
which was designed to imbiio young people, 
espoolally young women, with tho prinoi- 
pies of tho Oxford movomont. Sho edited 
tho poriodioal without assistanoo for over 
thirty-eight years, and for nine years longer 
in portnerslup with Miss Christabcl Coio- 
ridgo. Later she also hcoamo tho editor 
of ‘ Mothers in Ouiuioil.’ With fiction sho 
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soon combined serious work in history; and 
many norels, often in historical settings, 
as well as a long series of historical 
essays, appeared in the ‘ Monthly Packet.’ 
Some among the eight series of her ' Cameos 
from English History ’ were collected respec- 
tively in 1868, 1871, 1876, 1879, 1883, 1887, 
1890, 1896, and brought English history 
from the time of Bollo down to the end 
of the Stuarts. She provided serial lessons 
in history for younger students in ‘ Aunt 
Charlotte’s Stories’ of Bible, Greek, Boman, 
Enghsh, Erenoh, and German history, 
which came out between 1873 and 1878. 
To her interest in missions, which never 
diminished, she bore witness in ‘ Pioneers 
and Pounders ’ (1871), and in aiuU life of 
Bishop Patteson in 1873. 

Miss Yonge’s literary work and reli^us 
worship formed her life. She taught 
Scripture daily in the village school, and 
attended service momiag and evening in 
Otterhoumo Church. She Uvod and died 
untroubled by religious doubts and ignored' 
books of sceptical tendency. Workmen’s 
institutes she condemned in one of her 
stories because the geological lectures given 
there imperilled rehgion. Sho only once 
travelled out of England, in 1869, when sho 
visited Guizot and his daughter Madamo 
de Witt, at l^al Bicher, near Lisieux in 
Normandy. Besides her kinsfolk, her 
doorest and lifelong friends were tho mem- 
bers of the famfly of George Moberly 
[q. ,v.], hoodmasler of Winchester until 
1866, and subsequently bishop of Salisbury; 
and in later days she became intimate with 
Miss Wordsworth, the Principal of Lady 
Margaret Hall, Oxford, and with some 
among the mombers of a little circle of 
young women which she had formed ns 
early as 1869 for purposes of self-oultiva- 
tiou. This circle included Miss Chrlstabel 
Coleridge, Miss Paard, and, for a short 
time, Mrs. Humphry 'Ward. 

In 1864 her father hod died, and hi 
1858, when her brothci' married, she and 
hor mothei’ moved from the larger house, 
wliich was his property, to a smwer homo 
in the village oi Elderfield. The death 
of her mother in 1868 and of hor brother 
in 1892 deprived hor of her nearest 
rolatives. She lived much alono. Always 
very shy, poid few visits and seldom 
oallud upon the villagers. But she over- 
came this timidity sufloiently to entertain 
ooQosional guests and to become a member 
of the diooeson oounoil at Winoheater. 
On her seventieth birthday, in 1893, 
subsorihers to the ‘ Monthly Packet ’ 
presented hor witli 2001., which she 


spent upon a lych-gate for the ohm’oh at 
Ottorboume, and in 1800 a suhsoription 
was raised at Wmehester High School to 
found in her honour a scholarship at 
Oxford or Cambridge. In hor last and 
weakest story, ‘ Modern Broods ’ (1900), 
she tried to mirror the newer generation, 
with which she felt herself to be out of 
sympathy. Early in 1901 she contracted 
pleurisy, and died on 24 March. She was 
buried in Otterboume churchyard at the 
foot of the memorial cross to Eeble. 

The many editions of Miss Yonge’s 
bistoiical tales, os well as of ‘ The Heir of 
Bedclyfie ’ and ‘ The Daisy Chain,’ testify 
to her permanence as a sohoolroom classio. 
She published 166 separate books. Besides 
those works cited, mention may be made 
of : 1. ‘ Kings of England : a History 
for Young Children,’ 1848. 2. ‘Land- 
marks of History, Anoient, Medieval and 
Modem,’ 3 pts. 1852-3-7. 3. ‘ History 
of Olu-isiiaii Names,’ 2 vols. 1863. 4. 
‘ The Book of Golden Deeds ’ (‘ Golden 
Treasury ’ series), 1864. 6. ‘ Eighteen Cen- 
turies of Beginnings of Cbuioh History,’ 
2 vols. 1876. 6. ‘ History of Eranoe ’ (in 
E. A Freeman’s ‘Historical Course’), 1879. 
7 . ‘Hannah More’ (‘Eminent Women’ 
series), 1888. Miss Yonge also edited 
numerous translations from the Frenoh. 

A portrait of Miss Yonge at the age of 
20, by George Biolunond, is in tho possession 
of her niece, Mass Helen 'Yonge, at EosUaigh. 

[CSu'istabel Coleridge, Charlotte Mary Yonge, 
her Life and Letters (including a few clumteis 
of Miss Yonge’s Autobiogiaphy), 1903 ; Ethel 
Kumones, Charlotte Mary Yonge, an Apprecia- 
tion; John Taylor Coleridge, Life of meblo; 
C. A. E. Moberly, DuJee Domum, 1911; Burke’s 
Landed Gentry ; articles in Church Quarterly, 
Ivii. 1903-4, 337, and in National Beyiew, Jon. 
and April 1861, p. 211 ; obituary notices in 
Tho Times, 26 March 1901, in Monthly Beview, 
May 1901, and in Monthly Packet, May 1901.] 

E. S. 

YORKE, ALBEET EDWAED PHILIP 
HENBY, sixth Eam. ot HoimwiOKii (1867- 
1904), nnder-seorotory of state for war, 
tho only son of Charles Philip, fifth earl, 
by his rrife Lady Sophia Wellesley, daughter 
of the first Earl Cowley, was bom on 
14 Moroh 1867. The Prince of Wales, after- 
wards King Edward 'Vll, was his godfather. 
Educated at Eton, he served os iron, attache 
to the British embassy at Yienna from 1886 
to 1891. In the following year he became 
a member of the London Stock Exchange, 
and, in 1897, a partner in the firm of B^ 
Montgomery & Co, In the same year he 
Buooeeded his father in the earldom. On 
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8 Fub. 1898 na.rdwioko moved the address YOTJL, Km JAIVIRK ARNBELL (1811- 
in the IIoiiso o[ Lords, and his graceful 1904), Tiismaiiian colonist, born at Cadi, 
speech favourably impi-osaed Jkird Salis- Now Kouth Wales, on 28 Deo. 1811, was 
bury. In that year ho booamo an active the son of John Youl, a Cluu’oh ot England 
member of the London County Oounoil, clergyman, by his wifo Jane Lodor. As a 
representing West Maryleboua as a cliild ho acoompaniod his parents to Van 
moderate. In June 1900 ho carried a Diemen’s Lund (now Tasmania), his futlior 
motion condemning tlio oreotion of the fltivtuo having boon appoinlod in 1810 military 
of Cromwell in the xweeinots of tho house chaplain at Fort Dalrymplo and first 
{Lnav, Diary of (he Unionist Parliument, incumbent of Kt. John’s, Launocston, in 
pp. 3C6, so^.). In November 1000 he that colony. James Youl was sent to 
was offered by Lord Sahsbui'y tho under- England to bo cduoated at a private school 
seoretaryship for India. Hardwioko accepted near llomford, Ussox, and returning to Van 
the appointinont on condition that he Diomen’s Laud took up iiis rosirlonoo at 
should not take up his duties until tho Kymmons Plains, a jjroporty ho iuhoiited 
foUowing year, by whioh timo amingomonts ou tho death ot his lather in March 1827. 
could bo made tor his lioooming a sloeximg There ho booamo a Biieoosaful agrioulturist 
portnor in his firm. In the debate on tho and county magistrate, 
address, however. Lord ttosobory, wishing In 186 1 lio rotuvned to England to rosido 
to assort a public principle, wliilo styling pormanently, and interested himself in 
Hordwicko* tho most promising inombor for T.ismanimi ami Austi-aJiiui airaira From 
his ago in tho Ifonso of Lords,’ animod- 1861 to 1803 ho was agont in London for 
vertod on lus connootion with tho Stock Tasniani/», and for st'ven years was hoiio- 
Exohango (4 Deo.). Eight days iiitorwards rary snori'tary and treasiin'r of tho Aus- 
Hardwioko gave a luaiily and spirited os- tralian Assoeiation. fu that oapooity ho 
planatiou, sotting forth tho loots of tho ease was iustninioutal in inducing tho imx)erial 
and stating that immuduvtoly after Lord govornmont to OHtahlinh a jmiil sovvioo to 
Rosoboiy’s ottaok ho_ luid pltvcod his to- Australia via tho Red Hoa, ami in getting 
siguation in Lord Salisbury’s hands, who tho Australian soven'igii mado legal tenclcr 
doolhied to aooopt it [Uansord, 4th series, throughout tho Dritisli Dominions. JJo 
vol. Ixxxviil. cols. 804-800). From tho was aoting agout-gonoral lor ’Pusmiinia 
Indio offioo ho was transforrod to tho war from Fob. to Oct. 1888, a?Hl was one of tlio 
offloo 08 undor-socrotary in August 1002, fomulers in 1868 of tlm Royal Colonial 
anrl ho moved the socond reading of tho luatituto, taking an active part in its 
militia and yoomoury MU for oroating ina>vagemont until his death, 
rosorvos for tiioso foroos, lloturning to tho iJut it is with tho introduolpion of salmon 
India ollioo, again as uiidor-sourotary, in nnd trout into tho rivers of 'I’nsiiiania and 
tho following yo^, ho moved in a lucid Now Zealand that Yonl’s namo is mainly 
spocoh in 1004 tiio second reading of tho associated. AfUc jiatioiit and ]>rolmigeu 
Indian oounoils bill, sotting up a depart- oxporimouts and many failures he at 
mont of oommorco and mdustry {ibid, _vol. length disoovon'd the jiroiM’r method of 
0x1. cols. 498-602). Those best qualified pnoking tho ova for traiisiiiLssioii on a long 
to form an opinion thought highly of his sea voyage, by placing them on obureoal 
abilities. . , . living moss with tho roots attaolied, in 

In early life ho was a bold rider in perforated wooden bo-res luidor blooks of 
stooploohasos. In 1898 to booamo principal ioo, thuB prosorving tho ova in a state of 
proprietor ol tho ‘ Saturday Roviow.’ hoaltliy vitality for more than 109 days, 

Hardwioko, who was a man of much in 18(M tho iirst sucoessful shijnridnt to 
personal oharm, chod sumlonly at his houso, Tasmania was mode. After sonio diflloiilty 
8 Yoi’k Torraoo, Rogout s Park, ou20Nuv, in obtaining ova and iirojior aoeommodatioa 
1904. A oarloon portrait by ‘ Spy ’ in a suitalilo vessel Messrs, Money Wigi'am 
oppoared in ‘Vanity Fair m 1001. Uoivus & fcjons piaoed 60 tons of spaon on tho 
unmarried, and was sUooeodod as seventh oUppor ship Norfolk at Void’s disposal, 
earl by Ms unolo, John Maniiors Yorko, and to was onablod to ship 190,000 salmon 
formoiay captoin R.N., who had served in and 3000 trout ova in that vossol. Tho 
the Baltic and Onmoau expeditions, ond Norfolk arrived at Molbonrjio after a 
who died on 13 Maroh 1009. The present favourable voyage of 84 days. Some 4000 
and eighth earl is the eldest son of tho salmon ova woro retained there, the re. 
seventh earl. maiiidor hoiiig traiisliippod to tho govern- 

(The Times, 30 Nov. 1004; privoto informa- mout sloop Victoria and token to Hobart, 
tion.] L. 0. S. They wore placed in tho breeding ponds in 
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the river Plenty on the ninety-lirst clay 
atter embarkation, and a iair proportion 
hatched out satisfactorily. 

Por several years attmvards Yoiil ■was 
engaged mth others in sendmg out bucccss- 
iul shipments ot ova to Tasmania. He was 
also responsible for the first shipment of 
ova to Otago, Neiv Zealand, in Jan. 1808, 
lor ivhioh he received the thanks of the 
government of that colony and the special 
thanks and a piece of plate from the pro- 
vincial conned of Otago. Li 1806 he was 
awarded the gold medal of the Societe 
d’Acolimatatiou and in 1868 the medal of 
the Aoolimatisatioii Society ot Victoria. 

In 1874 he was mode C.M.O. and KG.M.G. 
in 1891. Ho died on 6 Juno 1904 at his resi- 
dence, Waratah House, Clapham Park, and 
was buried in Norn ood cemetery. 

Youl married twice s (1) on 9 July 1839, 
at Glaiondon, Tasmania, Miza, daughter of 
William Cox, who served m the Peiimsular 
war and went attorwards with the 46th 
regiment to Austi'aha and settled at Hobart- 
ville, Now vSouth Wales j she died on 4 Jan. 
1881, leaving lour sons and eight daughters ; 
(2) on 30 Wont. 1882, Gharlattc, nidow ot 
William Uouinsou of Ualdooott House, 
Olaphain Park, and younger daughter ot 
Richard Williams ol Phihpvillc, Belgium. 

[Burke's Colonial Gentry, vol. ii. IbO.'i; 
The Times, 7 and 9 Juno lOOt j Launceston 
(Tasmania) Bxaminor, 8 Juno 1904 ; Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Cnlcnial Institute, voL 36, 
19U3~4 ; Ponton’s History of Tasmania, 
1884 ; Nicola’s Acclimatisation of the 
SalmonidiD at the Antipodes, 1882; Sir S. 
WUsoii’s Salmon at the Anlipodos, 1879; 
Cannon’s Historical Beooid of the Poity- 
sixlh Regiment, ISoI ; information supplied 
by his daughter, Miss A. Voul,] C. A. 

. YOUNG, Mm. CHARLES. [See Vezin, 
Mbs. Jane Elizabeth (1827-1902), aotross.] 

YOUNG, GEORGE, Lobe Yomra (1819- 
1907), Scottish judge, born at Dumfries 
on 2 July 1819, was sou of Alexander 
Young of Roaefleld, Burkcudbrightshire, 
procurator fiscal of Dumfrieasbitc, by bis 
wife Marian, daughter of WiUiam CorBon 
of Dalwhat, Ifirkcudbrighlsbire. After edu- 
oation at Dumfries Academy, ho studied 
at Edinburgh Univereity (where he was 
made LL.D. in 1871), joined the Soots 
Law Society on 21 Nov. 1838 (president 
1842-3), and passed to the Scotti^ bar on 
2 Deo. 1840. Successful from the first, 
he was soon one of the busiest juniors in 
tho Parliament House. Appointed advo- 
oato ‘depute in 1840, ho became sheriff of 
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Inverness in 1853. At the celebrated trial 
of Madeleine Smith tor the inuidor of Emile 
L’Angclier (30 June-8 July 1857) he was 
junior counsel to John Inglis [cp v.], after- 
wards lord president, and the accused is 
said to have owed her acquittal largely 
to his skill in preparing the detenee. In 
1860 he was made sheriff ot Haddington and 
Berwick, and in 1862 he succeeded Edward 
Maitland (raised to the bench as Lord 
Baroaple) as solicitor-general tor Scotland 
in Lord Palmerston’s government. Eis 
practice had now become enormous. Ho 
was retained as senior in almost every im- 
portant case, frequently with James Mbn- 
cieiff, first Baron Moncreiff [q. v. Suppl. I], 
as his opponent. He particularly excelled 
in the severe cross-examination of hostile 
witnesses, and in addressing juiies his cool 
logic was often more than a match for the 
eloquence of Monoreiff. 

In politics Young was a liberal, and 
continued solicitor-general in Lord Ru»sell’a 
government which came in after the death 
ot Palmerston (October 1805). At the 
general election of 1865 he uas returned for 
the Wigtown district. Out of office in 
1867 and 1808, duiing the governments of 
Lord Derby ami Disraeli, he became again 
solicitor-general on the formation of the 
Gladstone administration of December 1868. 
la the following year he succeeded James 
Monoreiff (when he was made lord justice 
clerk) 08 lord advocate. He was called to tfie 
English bar on 24 Nov. 1869 by special 
resolution of the Middle Temple, of which 
he was elected an honorary bencher on 
17 Nov. 1871. In 1872 he was sworn of 
the privy oounoil. 

Young’s management, as lord advocate, 
of Scottish business in parliament has 
been described as ‘ autocratic and master- 
ful ’ {Scotsman, 23 May 1007). He was as 
severe with deputations as with witnesses 
in oross-examination, and alarmed the legal 
proiession in Scotland by iai-reaching 
schemes of law reform. He prepared a 
hill for the abolition of feudal tenure, and 
it was rumoured that he contemplated 
the abolition of the Court of Session. 
Nevertheless his legislative work was useful. 
He was the author of a Publio Health Act 
Cor Scotland passed in 1871 (34 & 36 
Wot. 0 . 38). He carried through parlia- 
ment, in spite of considerable opposition 
from a ^arly in Scotland which aoensed 
him of msbing to destroy religious teaching 
in elementary schools, the Scottish Edu- 
cation Act ot 1872, which closed a long 
controversy by establishing elected school 
boards, and leaving it to each hoard to 
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Beetle the rcligioiis question according to 
the -wishes of the eleotoJs (36 & 36 Viet, 
c. 62). In 1873 his Law Agents Act 
set up a uniform standard of training for 
law agents in Scotland, and abolished 
exclusive privileges of practising in par- 
ticular courts (36 & 37 Viet. c. 63). 

At the general election of 1874, OM'ing, it 
was thought, to resentment at his treatment 
of Henry Glnssford Bell, sheriff of Lanark- 
shire [q. V.], over differences which had 
arisen between them. Young lost liis election 
for the Wigto-wn district by two votes. Mark 
John Stewart (afterwards Sir M. J. Maotag- 
gart Stewai't) was declared Bueoc'sful. A 
scrutiny was demanded, and the elootion 
judges awarded the scat to Young, by one 
vote, on 29 May 1874. But he had al- 
ready accepted a judgeship, and taken liis 
seat with the title ot Loid Young on Iho 
bench of the Court of Session (3 March 
1874). On the return of the liberals to 

f ower in 1880 it was understood that he 
ad offered to resign his judgesliii), and bc- 
oomo again lord advocate. John MoLiiren. 
Lord McLaren [q. v. Suppl. 11], was 
appointed," and Young remained on the 
bench. Having been a judge for thirty- 
one years, ho retired owing to failing health 
in April 1 906. After a short illness, caused 
b^ a fall while wnlldng in the Temple, ho 
died in London on 21 May 1907, and was 
buried in St. John’s episcopal churchyard 
at Edinburgh. 

In his old age Lord Young ivas almost the 
last survivor ot a generation which bad 
walked the floor of tho Parliament Honso 
when Alison was oousulting anthorilios for 


his ‘History of Europe’ in ilio Advocates’ 
Library below, and when Jeffrey and Cock- 
burn wore on tho bench. He had come to the 
bar in tho days of Lord Melbourne and Sir 
Eohert Peel, and held oiRoo under Lord 
Bussell and Lord Palmerston. It is believed 
that at tho time of his death ho was the 
oldest bencher of the Middle Temple. For 
many years ho was a prominent figure in Iho 
social life of Edinburgh. He told good 
stories, and was famous for -witty sayings. 
As a judge his powers were great ; but his 
quickness of apprehonsiou olten made him 
impatient both with counsel and with his 
colleagues. Ho -was too fond of taldng the 
management of a case into his own hands ; 
and it was largely owing to this defect that 
he was not oouspioiiously anoocssful on the 
bench, though he liilly retained his high 
reputation as a lawyer. 

Young, who married in 1847 Janet {d. 
1901), daughter of (loorgo Graham Bell of 
Graric, Dumfriesshire, had a largo family, of 
whom four sons, all in the legal profession, 
and six daughters survived him. Two 
j)or(raits of him, by Sit George Reid and 
Lutyens respectively, ate in tho possession 
of his daughters, anti a bust by Mrs. Wallace 
Is in tho Parliament House. 

[HootBinau, 10 Fob. 1874, 12 ami 23 May 
1907 s Tlui Times, 23 Mny 1007 ; Records ot 
Scots Law Society ; Eoll_ ol tho b’aculty of 
Advocates j Notable Scottish Trials, Mailolc'no 
Smith, p. 286 ; Memoirs of Dr. Qnthrio, ii. 204- 
305; Galloway Gazette, 13 Jan. 1872; Tfansord, 
.ltd Rorioa, vol. 200, p. 250 ; Sir M. E. Grant- 
Duff’s Notc.s from a Diary, ii. 181 H pnssm.] 
G. W. ’J’. 0. 
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Page Col. Line 

1-i i 28 f arreiii William : for two road six 

84 i 48 Garrett, Ffdall Edmvad; /or Wision m Eaeex I'onr? NiiylaiiH, Rnitolk 

102 1 ' *" 8 °] Henry Hacks, first Baron Aldenham 

for His gtiindfatlier .... Antony Gibbs and Sons, read His gniudfaUier 
Antony Gibbs (17B6-1B15) mitiated the bneinesB in 1789 in Hpain, and 
openud the London lioni.e in Sopt. 1806. In 1808 Gibbs’e father, and in 
1818 his uncle William (1790-1875), beoame partners In 1821 a branob 
firm was opened in Pern. In 1870 Gibbs succeeded Ins nncle as head of 
the firm. In 1881 an older firm, Gibbs Bright & Co. of Liverpool and 
Bristol, sometime under the headship of Gibbs's great-uncle George 
G708-1818), elder brother of Antony Gibbs, was taken over by Antony 
Gibbs and Sons with its Anstrolian branohes. 


102 150-04 


172 1 60,58) 
ii 28/ 
240 ii 16 

268 ii 31 

290 ii 58 

298 ii 28-29 

801 i 18 

859 i 2-8 


/or With other members .... of its council, read He was a member of the 
Ooonoil oi Keble Collie, Oxford, which owes its oliapel, ball and library 
to his uncle William Gibbs and the latter's sons, Antony and Martin, 

Griggs, William: for Hindley read Hendley 

Henley, William Brnest i for May read August 

Hill, Hrauk Harrison : for L. G. B. read L. B. 

Holroyd, Henry Horth, 3rd Earl of Shefileld! /oi' baronetoy read barony 

Hooker, Six Joseph Dalton: for daughters trausforred to ivad daughters ; 

the original manueodpt is now in 

Hope, lauionee, pseudonym ; far Tiolet Adela read Adela Elorenoe 

Jackson, Samuel Phillips; /or In 1856 ho removed to read From 1866 he passed 
some time at 


866 1 
677 ii 


4 for to read at 

22-S for He moved in later life to Bristol and read Most of his life was spent at 

Bristol, and he 

28 Jea&eaon, John Cordy : for 1898 read 1878 
28 Martin, Sir Theodore : for his read her 
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